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rilEFACE. 


In  1855,  when  the  printing  of  the  Seventh  Edition  of  this  Dic- 
tionary had  commenced,  Mr.  Haydn  became  too  unwell  to  continue  his 
useful  labours.  At  the  urgent  request  of  the  publisher,  Mr.  Edward 
^loxon,  I undertook  to  continue  the  work  and  correct  the  press.  I soon 
perceived  the  excellence  of  the  compiler’s  plan,  but  also  became  aware, 
that  in  the  execution  of  the  work  there  was  need  of  considerable  im- 
provement ; that  numerous  additions  were  required,  that  much  super- 
fluous matter  might  be  omitted  : in  fact,  that  the  whole  work  needed 
a thorough  revision.  With  the  view  of  rendering  the  book  more  worthy 
of  its  established  reputation,  I have  devoted  much  time,  thought,  and 
labour, — particularly  since  1857.  The  chronological  tables  have  been 
revised  and  continued ; important  dates  have  been  compared  with 
recognised  authorities ; about  a thousand  new  articles  have  been  in- 
serted, and  a large  number  of  others  re-written  ; much  Biographical, 
Geographical,  Literary,  and  Scientific  information  has  been  supplied, 
as  well  as  a Table  of  the  Countries  of  the  World,  their  Population,  and 
Governments  (p.  viii) ; and  the  Index  has  been  made  more  useful  by 
the  insertion  of  Hates  relating  to  eminent  persons  of  past  and  present 
time.  To  afford  room  for  these  additions,  the  size  of  the  page  has  been 
enlarged,  a great  number  of  articles  condensed,  and  unimportant  matters 
either  printed  in  small  type  or  excluded . 

In  the  preparation  of  this,  the  Eleventh  Edition,  the  varied  labours 
of  revision,  continuation,  and  condensation,  have  unremittingly  pro- 
ceeded ; very  many  new  articles  have  been  supplied  ; and  the  Index 
has  been  still  further  enlarged.  My  aim,  throughout,  has  been  to 
make  the  book,  not  a mere  Dictionary  of  Dates,  but  a Dated  Ency- 
clopaedia,— a digested  summary  of  every  department  of  the  History  of 
the  World,  brought  down  to  the  very  eve  of  the  publication  of  each 
edition.  The  latest  Additions  and  Corrections  will  be  found  at  the  end 
of  the  volume. 

Royal  Institution,  London,  Dec.  1862. 
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B.  VINCENT. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  design  of  the  Author  has  been  to  attempt  the  comiiression  of  the 
greatest  body  of  general  information  that  has  ever  appeared  in  a single  volume, 
and  to  produce  a Book  of  Reference  whose  extensive  usefulness  may  render  its 
possession  material  to  every  individual — in  the  same  manner  that  a London 
Directory  is  indispensable,  on  business  affairs,  to  a London  merchant. 

He  grounds  his  hope  of  the  Public  taking  an  interest  in  this  work  altogether 
upon  its  own  intrinsic  utility.  Its  articles  are  drawn  principally  from  historians 
of  the  first  rank,  and  the  most  authentic  annalists ; and  the  Dictionary  op 
Dates  will,  in  almost  every  instance,  save  its  possessor  the  trouble  of  turning 
over  voluminous  authors  to  refresh  his  memory,  or  to  ascertain  the  date,  order, 
and  features  of  any  particular  occurrence. 

The  volume  contains  upwards  of  Fifteen  Thousand  Articles,  alphabet- 
ically arranged ; and,  from  the  selection  of  its  materials,  it  must  be  important 
to  every  man  in  the  British  Empire,  whether  learned  or  unlearned,  or  whether 
connected  with  the  professions  or  engaged  in  trade. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  all  the  authors  from  whose  works  the  Compiler 
of  this  volume  has  copiously  extracted ; but  he  may  mention  among  the  classics, 
Herodotus,  Livy,  Pliny,  and  Plutarch.  He  has  chosen  in  general  chronology, 
Petavius,  Usher,  Blair,  Prideaux,  and  the  Abbe  Lenglet  Dufresnoy.  For  the 
events  embraced  in  foreign  history,  he  has  relied  upon  Henault,  Voltaire,  La 
Combe,  Rollin,  Melchior  Adam,  the  Nouveau  Dictionnaire,  and  chief  authors  of 
their  respective  countries.  On  subjects  of  general  literature,  his  authorities 
are  Cave’s  Historia  Literaria,  Moreri,  Bayle,  Priestley,  and  others  of  equal 
repute.  And  English  occurrences  are  drawn  from  Camden,  Stow,  Hall,  Baker, 
Holinshed,  Chamberlayne,  Rapin,  Hume,  Gibbon,  Goldsmith,  &c.  Besides 
these,  the  Compiler  has  freely  used  the  various  abridgments  that  have  brought 
facts  and  dates  more  prominently  forward ; and  he  is  largely  indebted  to 
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Chambers,  Aspin,  Boatson,  Anderson,  Beckmann,  the  Cyclopcedias,  Annual 
RegiMer,  Statutes  at  Large,  and  nnmerons  other  compilations.  In  almost  every 
instance  the  authority  is  quoted  for  the  extract  made  and  date  assigned, 
though  inadvertence  may  have  prevented,  in  some  few  cases,  a due 
acknowledgment. 

The  leading  events  of  every  country,  whether  ancient  or  modern  kingdoms, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  each  respectively,  as  in  the  cases,  for  instance , 
of  Greece,  Rome,  the  Eastern  Empire,  England,  France,  and  Germany. 
Blit,  independently  of  this  plan  of  reference,  when  any  historical  occurrence 
claims,  from  its  importance,  more  specific  mention,  it  is  made  in  a separate 
article,  according  to  alphabetical  arrangement.  Thus,  in  the  annals  of 
England,  the  dates  are  given  of  the  foundation  of  our  universities,  the 
institution  of  honorary  orders,  and  signature  of  Magna  Charta;  we  find,  in 
those  annals,  the  periods  of  our  civil  wars,  and  remarkable  eras  in  our  history, 
set  down  as  they  have  occurred ; but  if  more  ample  information  be  necessary 
to  the  Reader,  and  if  he  desire  to  know  more  than  the  mere  date  of  any  fact  or 
incident,  the  particulars  are  supplied  under  a distinct  head.  In  the  same  way, 
the  pages  of  Battles  supply  the  date  of  each,  in  the  order  of  time ; yet  in  all 
instances  where  the  battle  has  any  relation  to  our  own  country,  or  is 
memorable  or  momentous,  the  chief  features  of  it  are  stated  in  another  part 
of  the  volume. 

The  Compiler  persuades  himself  that  the  Dictionary  of  Dates  will  be 
received  as  a useful  companion  to  all  Biographical  works,  relating,  as  it  does, 
to  things  as  those  do  to  persons,  and  affording  information  not  included  in  the 
range  or  design  of  such  publications. 

^ Joseph  Haydn. 

London,  May,  1841.  [Died  Jan.  17,  1856  ] 


COUNTRIES  OF  THE  WORLD  AND  THEIR  GOVERNMENTS. 
{Coinpiled  from  the  Almanacli  de  Gotha  for  1863.) 


COUNTRIES. 


POPULA- 

TION. 


RULERS. 


BIRTH. 


ACCESSION. 


Anhalt-Bemburg,  Pop.  in  Dec.  1861 
Anhalt-Dessau-Coethen  . Dec.  1861 
Argentine  Confederation  . . 1859 


Austrian  Empire  . . . Oct.  1857 

Baden Dec.  18W 

Bavaria Dec.  1861 

Belgium  1861 

Bolivia 1858 

Brazil 1856 

Bremen  (free  city)  . . . Feb.  1862 

Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel.  Dec.  1861 

Chili 1858 

Chinese  Empire 1849 

Costa  Rica 1861 

Denmark  and  colonies  (estim.)  1862 

Ecuador  (estimated) 

Egypt 1859 

France  and  colonies  (estimatd.)  1862 

Frankfort  (free  city)  ....  1861 
Great  Britain  & colonies  (estm.)  1861 

Greece 1861 

Guatemala 1858 

Hamburg  (free  city)  ....  1860 

Hanover Dec.  18W 

Hayti  (St.  Domingo)  ....  1859 

Hesse-Cassel Dec.  1861 

Hesse-Darmstadt  . . . Dec.  1861 
Hesse-Homburg  ....  Dec.  1861 
Holland  and  colonies  ....  1862 

Honduras 1858 

Italy 1861 

Japan  (estimated) 

Liechtenstein 1858 

Lippe Dec.  1861 

Liibeck  (free  city) 1857 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin  . Dec.  1861 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz  ....  1851 

Mexico  (estimated) 1858 

Monaco 1861 

Montenegro  (estimated)  . . . 1859 

Nassau Dec.  1861 

New  Granada 1856 

Nicaragua 1858 

Oldenburg Dec.  1861 

Panama, 1851 

Papal  States 1862 

Paraguay 1857 

Persia 1859 

Peru 1859 

Portugal  and  colonies  ....  1858 

Prussia Dec.  1861 

Reuss-Greiz Dec.  1861 

Reuss-Schleiz Dec.  1861 

Romnania  (Dan.  Pmcip.)estim.  1862 

Russia,  Poland,  &c 1861 

Sandwich  Islands 1861 

San  Marino 1858 

San  Salvador 1858 

Saxony Dec.  1861 

Saxe-Altenburg  ....  Dec.  1861 
Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  . Dec.  1861 
Saxe-Meiningen  ....  Dec.  1861 
Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach  . Dec.  1861 
Schaumburg-Lippe  . . Dec.  1861 


Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt,  Dec.  1861 
Schwartzburg-Sondershausen  ,,  1861 

Servia 1854 

Spain  and  colonies 1857 

Sweden  and  Norway  (estimtd.)  1860 

Switzerland Dec.  1861 

Tirrkish  Empire  (estimated)  . 1860 

Uruguay I860 

Venezuela 1859 

Waldeck Dec.  1861 

Wiirtemberg Dec.  1861 

United  States  of  America  . . 1861 
Southern  Confederate  States  1861 


57,811 

124,013 

1.171.800 
35,019,058 

1,369,291 

4.689.837 
4,731,957 
1,987,352 

7.677.800 
98,575 

282,389 

1.559.000 

415.000. 000 

135.000 

2.780.000 
1,040,371 

5.125.000 
43,534,245 

83,380 

223,820,099 

1,096,810 

850.000 
229,941 

1,888,070 

560.000 
738,454 
856,250 

26,817 

21,740,366 

350.000 
21  920,269 

30  or  40 
7,150 
108,513 
49,482 
548,449 
99,700 
7,859,600 
1,200 

125.000 
456,567 

2,363,100 

300.000 
295,242 

2.223.837 

690.000 
1,337,431 

10.000. 000 

2.500.000 
6,269,824 

18,500,446 

42,130 

83,360 

4.003.000 
80,628,033 

69,800 

8,000 

600.000 
2,225,240 

137,162 
159,431 
172,341 
‘ 273,352 
30,774 


985,000 

20,765,076 

5,474,452 

2,510,494 

36,600,000 

240,965 

1,565,500 

58,604 

1,720,708 

22,337,583 

9,103,014 


Alexander,  duke 

Leopold,  duke 

Bartolomeo  Mitre,  president  , 
Francis- Joseph,  emperor  . . 
Frederick,  grand-duke  . . . 
Maximilian  II.,  king .... 

Leopold  I.,  king 

Jose  M.  D’Acha,  president.  . 
Pedro  II.,  emperor  .... 
A.  Duckwitz,  burgomaster  . . 

William,  duke 

Jos§  J.  Perez,  president . . . 
Ki-tsiang,  emperor  .... 
Dr.  J.  M.Montealegre,presic?mt 
Frederick  'VII.,  king  .... 
G.  G.  Moreno,  president  . . 
Said  Pacha,  viceroy  .... 
Napoleon  III.,  emperor  . . . 
Burgomaster. 

Victoria,  queen 


March  2,  1805  '. 
Oct.  1.  1794.  . 


Aug.  18,  1830  . 
Sept.  9,  1826  . 

Nov.  28,  1811  . 
Dec.  16,  1790  . 


Dec,  2,  1825.  . 
Aprd  25,  18()6  ! 


April  5,  1855  . 


Oct.  6,  1808  . . 


April  20,  1808  . 
May  24,  1819  . 


Raphael  Carrera,  president  . 
Burgomasters. 

George  V.,  king 

Fabre  Geffrard,  president  . . 
Frederic-Wdliam  I.,  elector  . 
Louis  III.,  grand-duke  . . . 
Ferdinand,  landgrave  . . . 
WiUiam  III.,  king  .... 
, president 

Victor-Emmanuel,  king  . . 
millions. 

John,  prince 

Leopold,  prince 

Burgomasters. 

Frederic  Francis,  grand-duke . 
Frederic  WOliam,  grand-duke 
Benito  Juarez,  president  . . 

Charles,  prince 

Nicholas  I.,  prince  .... 

Adolphus,  duke 

T.  C.  De  Mosquera,  president . 
T.  Martinez,  president  . . . 

Peter,  grand-duke 

S.  De  la  Guardia,  governor 

Pius  IX.,  pope 

C.  A.  Lopez 

Nassir-ed-Deen,  shah  . , . 
San  Ramon,  president  . . . 

Louis  I.,  king 

William  I.,  king 

Henry  XXII.,  prince  . . . 
Henry  LXVII.,  prince  . . 
Alex.  John  I.  (Cousa)  prince  . 
Alexander  II.,  czar  .... 
Kamehameha  IV.  .... 
Capitani  reggenti. 

G.  Barrios,  president  . . . . 

John,  king 

Ernest,  duke 

Ernest  II.,  duke 

Bernard,  duke 

Charles- Alexander,  grand-duke 

Adolphus,  prince 

Gunther,  prince  . ... 

Gunther,  prince 

Michael  MUosch 

Isabella  II.,  queen 

Charles  XV.,  king 

Dr.  A.  Escher,  president  . . 
Abdul-Aziz,  sultan  .... 
B.  P.  Berro,  president  . . . 

A.  Paez,  president 

George-Victor,  prince  . . . 

William  I 

Abraham  Lincoln,  president  . 
Jefferson  Davis,  president  . . 


May  27,  1819  . 


Aug.  20,  1802  . 
Jime  9,  1806  . 
April  26,  1783  . 
Feb.  19,  1817  . 

March  14,  1820 

Oct.  5,  1840  . 

Sept.  1,  1821  . 

Feb.  28,  1823  . 
Oct.  17,  1819  . 


Dec.  8,  1818 . . 


July  24,  1817  . 


July  8,  1827.  . 


May  13,  1792  . 


1829.  . . . 


Oct.  21,  1838  . 
March  22,  1797 
March  28,  1846 
Oct.  20,  1789  . 

April  29, '1818  .’ 
Feb.  9,  1834.  . 


Dec.  12,  1801  . 
Sept.  16,  1826  . 
Jmie  21,  1818  . 
Dec.  17,  1800  . 
Jime  24,  1818  . 
Aug.  1,  1817  . 

Nov.  6,  1793  . 

Sept.  24,  1801  . 


Oct.  10,  1830  . 
May  3,  1826  . . 


Feb.  9,  1830 . . 
Re-elected  . . 


Jan.  14,  1831.  . 
Sept.  27,  1781  . 
1809.  . . . 
1808.  . . . 


March  24,  1834. 
Aug.  9,  1817. 
Sept.  1861. 

Dec.  2,  1848. 
April  24,  1852. 
March  21,  1848. 
July  21,  1831. 
May,  1861. 
April  7,  1831. 
May  13,  1857. 
April  25,  1831. 
Sept.  7,  1861. 
Aug.  22,  1861. 
AprU  7,  1860. 
Jan.  20,  1848. 
1861. 

July,  1854 
Dec.  2,  1852. 

Jime  20,  1837. 

Oct.  19,  1832. 

Nov.  18,  1851. 
Jan.  23,  1859. 
Nov.  20,  1847. 
June  16,  1848. 
Sept.  8,  1848. 
March  17,  1849. 

March  7,  1861. 

Nov.  12,  1858. 
Jan.  1,  1851. 

March  7,  1842. 
Sept.  6,  1860. 
Feb.  11,  1858. 
June  20,  1856. 
Aug.  14,  1860. 
Aug.  20.  1839. 
Sept.  20,  1861. 
March  1,  1859. 
Feb.  27,  1853. 
Sept.  30,  1862. 
June  16,  1846. 
March  17,  1857. 
1848. 

May,  1862. 

Nov.  11,  1861. 
Jan.  2,  1861. 
Nov.  8,  1859. 
June  19,  1854. 
Jan.  1859. 
March  2,  1855. 
Dec.  15,  1854. 

Feb.  1,  1860. 
Aug.  9,  1854. 
Aug.  3,  1853. 
Jan.  29,  1844. 
Dec.  24,  1803. 
July  8,  1853. 
Nov.  21,  1860. 
AprU  28,  1807. 
Aug.  19,  1835. 
Sept.  26,  1860. 
Sept.  29,  1833. 
July  8,  1859. 
July  7,  1862. 
June  25.  1861. 
March  1,  I860. 
Sept.  1861. 

May  15,  1845. 
Oct.  30,  1816. 
March  4.  1861. 
Feb.  18,  1861. 


ERRATUM. 


Page  318,  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  article  Graphite,  omit 
“the  late.” 


DICTIONARY  OF  DATES 


ABA 


ABB 


ABACUS,  the  capital  of  the  Corinthian  order  in  architecture,  ascribed  to  Callimachus, 
about  540  B.  c.  * — This  name  is  also  given  to  a frame  traversed  by  stiff  wires,  on  which  beads 
or  counters  are  strung,  frequently  used  in  infants’  schools  for  instruction  in  arithmetic.  It 
was  also  used  by  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Chinese,  &c.  AI.  Lalanne  published  an  abacus  at 
PiU’is  in  1845. — The  multixdication  table  has  been  called  the  Pythagorean  abacus. 

ABATTOIRS,  slaughter-houses  for  cattle.  Five  near  Paris  were  erected  by  decree  of 
Napoleon  I.  in  1810  ; the  finest  near  Alontmartre.  About  48,000^.  were  raised  from  them  in 
1842.  An  abattoir  was  erected  at  Edinburgh  in  1851.  Abattoirs  form  part  of  the  new 
London  Aletropolitan  Cattle-market,  opened  in  June  13,  1855. 

ABBASSIDES,  the  descendants  of  Mahomet’s  uncle,  Abbas-Ben-Abdnl-AIotalleb. 
Thirty-seven  caliphs  of  this  race  (including  Haronn  Alraschid,  786 — 809)  reigned  from  750 
to  1258,  when  their  rule  was  overthrown  by  the  Alongols.  See  Caliplis. 

ABB  AYE,  a military  prison  near  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  Paris,  where  164  prisoners  were 
murdered  by  infuriated  republicans  led  by  Maillard,  Sept.  2 and  3,  1 792. 

ABBEYS,  monasteries  for  either  men  or  women,  governed  by  an  abbot  or  abbess,  were 
founded  in  the  third  century,  near  the  close  of  which  the  sister  of  St.  Anthony  is  said  to 
have  retired  to  one.  An  abbey  was  founded  by  St.  Anthony  at  Phaim,  in  Upper  Eg)rpt, 
305.  The  first  founded  in  France  was  at  Poitiers,  in  360  ; the  first  in  Ireland  in  the  fifth 
century  : see  Cloglur,  Elphin,  Down  ; the  first  in  Scotland  in  the  sixth  century  : see  Isles  ; 
and  the  first  in  Britain  in  560  ; see  Bangor. — The  abbey  of  Mount  Cassino,  near  Naples, 
founded  by  St.  Benedict  about  529,  was  esteemed  the  richest  in  the  world,  and  furnished 
many  thousands  of  saints  to  the  chm’ch.  — 1 10  monasteries  and  priories  were  suppressed  in 
England  by  order  in  council,  2 Henry  V.  1414.  Salmon.  These  foundations  (containing 
then  about  47,721  persons)  were  totally  supj)ressed  throughout  the  realm,  31  Henry  VIII. 
1539.  Abbeys  were  sup2)ressed  in  France  in  1790  ; and  in  the  revived  kingdom  of  Italy  in 
1861.  See  Convents  and  Monasteries.  T 

ABBOT  (from  Ah,  father,  a title  adopted  by  the  Jewish  doctors),  the  heads  of  monasteries. 
There  were  cardinal  abbots,  bishop  abbots,  and  mitred  abbots  ; croziered  abbots  held  their 
dignities  from  the  pope.  In  England,  mitred  abbots  were  lords  of  parliament ; twenty-seven 
abbots  and  two  priors  were  thus  distinguished  in  the  4th  Edward  III.  1329 ; but  the  number 
was  reduced  to  twenty-five  in  the  pailiament  20  Richard  II.  1396.  Coke.  The  abbots  of 
Reading,  Glastonbury,  and  St.  John’s,  Colchester,  were  hanged  and  quartered  for  denying 
the  king’s  supremacy,  and  not  surrendering  their  abbeys,  1539.  See  Glastonbury. 

* Ascribed  to  the  following  incident : — On  the  death  of  a young  maid  of  Corinth,  her  lover  gathered 
the  ornaments  she  had  most  valued  when  living,  and  placed  them  in  a wicker  basket,  covered  by  a tile, 
upon  her  tomb.  Close  to  her  grave  an  acanthus  had  taken  root,  and  the  flowers  shooting  forth  in  the 
spring,  its  leaves  twined  around  the  basket,  and  convolved  beneath  the  tile  in  the  form  of  volutes.  Calli- 
machus took  from  it  the  model  for  his  capital ; the  tUe  being  the  abacus,  the  foliage  of  the  acanthus  the 
volutes  ; the  whole  forming  the  capital.  Perault. 

t According  to  Tanner,  they  then  consisted  of  374  larger  monasteries  (revenue  104,919^.  13s.  3d.), 
186  lesser  monasteries  (revenue  33,479i.  13s.  ^%d.)  and  48  houses  of  the  knights  hospitallers  (revenue 
2385J.  I2S.  8d.);  total,  houses,  608;  revenue,  i4o,785i.  6s.  3d. 
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ABDICATIONS  of  sovereigns  are  numerous  in  ancient  history.  The  most  remarkable  in 
modern  liistory  are  the  following  : — 


Stephen  II.,  of  Hungary, 

A.D.  1131 

Albert,  the  Bear  of  Bran- 


denburg   1142 

Lescov  V.,  of  Poland  . . 1200 

Uladislaus  III.,  of  Poland  . 1206 
John  Balliol,  of  Scotland  . 1306 
Otho  (of  Bavaria),  of  Hun- 
gary   1309 

Eric  IX.,  of  Denmark,  &c.  . 1439 

Pope  Felix  V 1449 

Charles  V.,  emperor  , . 1556 

Christina,  of  Sweden  . , 1654 

John  Casimir,  of  Poland  . 1669 
James  II.,  of  England  . . 1688 


Frederick  Augustus  II.,  of 

Poland 1704 

Philip  V.,  of  Spain  (resumed)  1724 


Victor  Amadeus,  of  Sardinia  1730 
Charles,  of  Naples  . . . 1759 

Stanislaus,  of  Poland  . . 1795 

Charles  Emmanuel  II.,  of 
Sardinia  . . June  4,  1802 

Francis  II.,  of  Germany, 
who  became  emperor  of 
Aiistria  . . Aug.  ii,  1804 

Charles  IV.,  of  Spain,  in 
favour  of  his  son,  March  19; 
in  favour  of  Bonapaide. 

See  Spain  . . May  i,  1808 

Joseph  Bonaparte,  of  Naples 
(to  take  the  crown  of  Spain), 

June  I,  — 
Louis,  of  Holland  . July  i,  1810 
Jerome,  of  Westphalia, 

Oct.  20,  1813 


Napoleon,  of  France,  April  5,  1814 
Victor  Emmanuel,  of  Sar- 
dinia . . March  13,  1821 

Pedro  IV.,  of  Portugal,  May  2,  1826 
Charles  X.,  of  France,  Aug.  2,  1830 
Pedro  I.,  of  Brazil,  April  7,  1831 
Dorn  Miguel,  of  Portugal 
(by  leaving  it)  . May  26,  1834 
William  I. , of  Holland,  Oct.  8,  1840 
Louis-Philippe,  of  France, 

Feb.  24,  1848 

Louis  Charles,  of  Bavaria, 

March  21,  — ’ 
Ferdinand  of  Austria,  Dec.  2,  — 

Charles  Albert,  of  Sardinia, 

March  26,  1849 
Leopold  II.,  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany  . . . July,  1859 


ABELARD  and  Heloise,  celebrated  for  their  passionate  love,  which  commenced  at 
Paris,  1 1 18,  when  Heloise  (a  canon’s  daughter)  was  under  seventeen  years  of  age.  Abelard 
built  the  convent  of  the  Paraclete  and  made  her  abbess  in  1121.  Here  he  taught  what 
was  condemned  as  heresy,  1122  and  1140.  After  suffering  an  ignominious  injury,  he  became 
a monk  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  and  died  of  grief  in  1142,  at  St.  Marcel.  HMoise 
begged  his  body,  and  buried  it  in  the  Paraclete.  She  died  in  1163,  and  was  buried  beside 
Abelard.  The  ashes  of  both  were  carried  to  the  Museum  of  French  Monuments  in  1800 ; and 
the  museum  having  been  subsequently  broken  up,  they  were  finally  removed  to  the  burying- 
ground  of  Pere  La  Chaise,  in  1817.  Their  works  and  letters  were  published  in  one  volume 
in  1616  ; their  letters  have  been  frequently  paraphrased.  Pope’s  imitations  of  the  latter  are 
well  known. 


ABENCERAGES,  a powerful  Moorish  tribe  of  Granada  opposed  to  that  of  the  Zegris. 
From  1480  to  1492  their  quarrels  deluged  Granada  with  blood  and  hastened  the  fall  of  the 
kingdom.  They  were  exterminated  by  Boabdil  (Abu  Abdallah),  the  last  king,  who  was 
dethroned  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  1492,  when  his  dominions  were  annexed  to  Castile. 

ABERDEEN,  N.  Scotland.  Gregory  the  Great  conferred  peculiar  privileges  on  Aberdeen, 
in  893.  The  university  was  founded  by  bishop  William  Elphinstone,  who  had  a bull  from 
the  pope  Alexander  VI.  in  1494.  King’s  college  was  erected  in  1500-6.  Marischal  college 
was  founded  by  George  Keith,  earl  marischal  of  Scotland,  in  1593  ; rebuilt  in  1837.  In  1858 
the  universities  and  colleges  were  united  by  21  & 22  Viet.  c.  83. — King  Malcolm  III.,  having 
gained  a great  victory  over  the  Danes  in  the  year  1010,  resolved  to  found  a new  bishopric,  in 
token  of  his  gratitude  for  his  success,  and  pitched  upon  Mortlach,  in  Banffshire,  where  St. 
Beanus  was  first  bishop,  1015.  The  see  was  removed  to  Aberdeen  early  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  was  discontinued  at  the  revolution,  1689.  Now  a post-revolution  bishopric,  instituted 
in  1721.  Bishops  of  Scotland. 

ABERDEEN  ADMINISTRATION  was  formed  in  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  the 
first  Derby  administration.  It  was  sworn  in  Dec.  28,  1852,  resigned  Jan.  30,  1855,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Palmerston  administration,  which  see.  Called  the  Coalition  Ministry  (as 
including  Whigs,  Radicals,  and  the  followers  of  sir  R.  Peel). 


Earl  of  Aberdeen,*  lord  of  the  treasury. 

Lord  Cranworth,  lord  chancellor. 

Earl  Granville,  president  of  the  council. 

Duke  of  Argyll,  lord  privy  seal. 

Lord  John  Russell,  t /ore^g'?^, 

Viscount  Palmerston,  home,  and  the 

Duke  of  Ne-wcastle,!  colonial  and  war  secretaries. 

WilUam  Ewart  Gladstone,  chancellor  of  exchequer. 


Sir  James  Graham,  lord  of  the  admiralty. 

Sir  Charles  Wood,  president  of  the  India  board. 
Edward  Cardwell,  president  of  board  of  trade. 

Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  secretary-at-war. 

Sir  William  Molesworth,  chief  commissioner  of  works. 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne  (without  office). 

Viscount  Canning,  lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  right 
hon.  Edward  Strutt,  &c. 


ABHORRERS,  a political  court-party  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the 
opponents  of  the  Addressers  (afterwards  Whigs),  so  called  from  their  address  to  the  king. 

* Born  in  1784;  engaged  in  foreign  diplomacy,  1813;  became  foreign  secretary,  Jan.,  1828;  joined 
the  party  of  sir  R.  Peel,  1846;  died,  Dec.  14,  i860. 

t Lord  John  Russell  was  succeeded  as  foreign  secretary  by  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  but  continued  a 
member  of  the  cabinet,  without  office  ; he  afterwards  became  president  of  the  council,  in  the  room  of  carl 
Granville,  appointed  to  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 

J On  June  ii,  1854,  the  offices  were  separated ; the  duke  of  Newcastle  remained  secretary  of  war,  and 
sir  George  Grey  was  made  colonial  secretary. 
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The  former  (afterwards  2'orics)  cxi)ressed  tlieir  abhorrence  of  those  who  endeavoured  to 
encroach  on  the  royal  })rerogative,  1680.*  llwme. 

ABINGDON  LAW.  In  the  civil  war  against  Charles  L,  lord  Essex  and  Waller  held 
Abingdon,  in  Berks  ; the  town  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  sir  Stephen  Hawkins  in  1644, 
and  by  ]irince  llujiert  in  1645  ; on  these  occasions  the  defenders  put  every  Irish  prisoner  to 
death  without  trial  ; hence  the  term  “Abingdon  Law.” 

ABJURATION.  The  abjuration  of  particular  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome  was 
enjoined  by  statute  25  Charles  II.  1672.  The  oath  of  abjuration  of  the  pope  and  the 
pretender,  was  first  administered  by  statute  13  William  III.  1701.  By  21  & 22  Viet.  c.  48 
(1858)  an  alteration  in  the  oath  was  authorised  for  Jews. 

ABO,  a port  of  Russia,  founded  prior  to  1157,  was  till  1809  capital  of  Swedish  Finland. 
It  has  suffered  much  by  fire,  especially  in  1775  and  1827.  It  was  seized  by  the  Russians  in 
Feb.  1808  ; ceded  to  them  in  1809  ; and  rebuilt  by  them  after  the  fire  in  1827.  A university 
was  erected  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Christina,  1640,  etseq.,  and  removed  to  Helsingfors 
in  1827.  The  peace  of  Abo  between  Russia  and  Sweden  was  signed  in  1743. 

ABORIGINES  (from  ah  origine,  without  origin),  a name  given  to  the  earliest  known 
inhabitants  of  Italy  (from  whom  came  the  Latini),  but  now  applied  to  the  original  inhabitants 
of  any  country. — The  Aborigines  Protection  Society  was  established  in  1838.  Reports  on 
the  conditions  of  the  Aborigines  in  the  British  colonies  were  presented  to  parliament  in  1834 
and  1837. 

ABOUKIR,  Egypt ; the  ancient  Canopus  : the  point  of  debarkation  of  the  British 
expedition  to  Egypt  under  general  sir  Ralph  Abercromby.  Aboukir  surrendered  to  the 
British,  after  an  obstinate  and  sanguinary  conflict  with  the  French,  March  8,  1801.  See 
Alexandria.  The  bay  is  famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  by  Nelson,  August  i,  1798. 
See  Nile.  A Turkish  army  of  15,000  was  defeated  here  by  5000  French  under  Bonaparte, 
July  25,  1799. 

ABRAHAM,  Era.  of,  used  by  Eusebius ; so  called  from  the  patriarch  Abraham,  anciently 
Abram,  who  died  b.c.  1821.  It  began  October  i,  2016  b.o.  To  reduce  this  era  to  the 
Christian,  subtract  2015  years  and  three  months. 

ABRAHAM,  Heights  of,  near  Quebec,  Lower  Canada.  The  French  were  defeated  here 
by  general  Wolfe,  who  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory.  Sept.  13,  1759.  See  Quebec. 

ABRAHAMITES,  a sect  which  adopted  the  errors  of  Paulus,  and  was  suppressed  by 
C3n‘iacus,  the  patriarch  of  Antioch.  In  the  ninth  century  there  sprang  up  a community  of 
monks  under  a like  designation  : it,  too,  was  suppressed,  or  rather  exterminated,  for  wor- 
shipping images. 

ABSALOM’S  REBELLION  and  death  (1024-3  b.c.)  are  described  in  2 Sam.  xv. — xix. 

ABSENTEE  TAX  (four  shillings  in  the  pound)  was  levied  in  Ireland  in  1715  on  the 
incomes  and  pensions  of  absentees  (persons  who  derive  their  income  from  one  country  and 
spend  it  in  Another).  This  tax  ceased  in  1753.  In  1773,  Mr  Flood,  the  great  Irish  orator, 
proposed  a tax  of  2s.  in  the  pound.  It  was  proposed  in  1783  by  Mr.  Molyneux,  and  again  lost. 

ABSOLUTION,  Ecclesiastical.  Till  the  third  century,  the  consent  of  the  congregation 
was  necessary  to  absolution  ; but  soon  after,  the  power  was  reserved  to  the  bishop  ; and  in 
the  twelfth  century,  the  form  “ J absolve  thee”  had  become  general. 

ABSTINENCE.  St.  Anthony  lived  to  the  age  of  105,  on  twelve  ounces  of  bread  and 
water  daily.  James  the  Hermit  lived  in  the  same  manner  to  the  age  of  104.  St.  Epiphanius 
lived  thus  to  115  ; Simeon  the  Stylite  to  112  ; and  Kentigern,  commonly  called  St.  Mungo, 
lived  by  similar  means  to  185  years  of  age.  Spottiswood.  A man  may  live  seven,  or  even 
eleven,  days  without  meat  or  drink.  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  ii.  Ann  Moore,  the  fasting 
woman  of  Tutbury,  Staffordshire,  was  said  to  have  lived  twenty  months  without  food  ; but 
her  imposture  was  detected  by  Dr.  A.  Henderson,  Nov.  1808.  At  Newry,  in  Ireland,  a man 
named  Cavanagh  was  reported  to  have  lived  two  years  without  meat  or  drink,  Aug.  1840  ; 
his  imposture  was  afterwards  discovered  in  England,  where  he  was  imprisoned  as  a cheat, 
Nov.  1841.  See  Fasts. 

* The  commons  expelled  several  members  for  being  Abborrers,  among  them  sir  Francis  Witbens 
(whom  they  sent  to  the  Tower),  and  prayed  bis  majesty  to  remove  others  from  places  of  trust.  They  also 
resolved,  “that  it  is  the  undoubted  right  of  the  subject  to  petition  for  the  calling  of  a parliament,  and 
that  to  traduce  such  petitions  as  tumultuous  and  seditious,  is  to  contribute  to  the  design  of  altering  the 
constitution.”  Oct.  1680.  Salmon. 
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AlnSTINKNTS,  a sect  of  ascetics  tliat  wholly  abstained  from  wine,  flesh,  and  marriage, 
a|)peared  in  hrance  and  Spain  in  the  third  century,  and  is  said  to  have  S2>read  elsewhere. 

ABYSSINIA,  a large  country  in  N.  E.  Africa.  Its  ancient  history  is  very  uncertain. 
The  kingdom  of  Auxumita}  (from  its  chief  town  Auxume)  flourished  in  the  ist  and  2nd 
centuries  after  Christ.  About  960,  Judith,  a Jewish  princess,  murdered  a great  part  of  the 
royal  family,  and  reigned  forty  years.  The  young  king  escaped  ; and  the  royal  house  was 
restored  in  1268  in  the  j)erson  of  his  descendant  Icon  Amlac.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  said 
to  he  ruled  hy  Brester  John  or  Prete  Janni.  The  Portuguese  missions  commenced  in  the 
15th  century,  hut  were  expelled  about  1632  in  consecpience  of  the  tyranny  of  Mendez  and 
the  Jesuits.  The  encroachments  of  the  Gallas  and  intestine  disorders  soon  after  broke  up 
the  empire  into  petty  governments.  The  religion  of  the  Abyssinians  is  a corrupt  form  of 
Christianity  introduced  about  329  by  Frumentius.  Missions  were  sent  from  England  in  1829 
and  1841.  Much  information  respecting  Abyssinia  has  been  given  by  Bruce  (1790),  Salt 
(1805 — 9),  EiippeU  (1838),  and  Parkyns  (1853). 

ABYSSINIAN  EKA.  This  era  is  reckoned  from  the  period  of  the  Creation,  which  the 
Abyssinians  place  in  the  5493rd  year  before  our  era,  on  the  29th  Aug.  old  style  : and  their 
dates  consec^uently  exceed  ours  by  5492  years  and  125  days.  To  reduce  Abyssinian  time  to 
the  Julian  year,  subtract  5492  years  and  125  days. 

ACADEMIES.  Academia  was  a shady  grove  without  the  walls  of  Athens  (bequeathed  to 
Academus  for  gymnastic  exercises),  where  Plato  first  taught  philosophy,  and  his  followers 
took  the  title  of  Academics,  378  b.c.  Stanley. — Kome  had  no  academies. — Ptolemy  Soter  is 
said  to  have  founded  an  academy  at  Alexandria,  about  314  b.c.  Abderahman  I.,  caliph  of 
Spain,  founded  academies  about  a.d.  773.  Theodosius  the  Younger,  Charlemagne,  and 
Alfred  are  also  named  as  founders  of  academies.  Italy  is  celebrated  for  its  academies  ; and 
Jarckius  mentions  550,  of  which  25  were  in  the  city  of  Milan.  See  Societies.  The  following 
are  among  the  principal  academies  : — 


American  Academy  of  Sciences,  Boston,  1780. 

Ancona,  of  the  Caglinosi,  1642. 

Basil,  1460. 

Berlin,  Royal,  1700;  of  Princes,  1703;  Architecture, 
1799- 

Bologna,  Ecclesiastical,  1687 ; Mathematics,  1690 ; 
Sciences  and  Arts,  1712. 

Brescia,  of  the  Erranti,  1626. 

Brest  and  Toulon,  Military,  1682. 

Brussels,  Belles  Lettres,  1773. 

Caen,  Belles  Lettres,  1705. 

Copenhagen,  of  Sciences,  1743. 

Cortona,  Antiquities,  1726. 

Dublin,  Arts,  1742  ; Royal  Irish,  Science  and  Litera- 
ture, 1782  ; Painting,  Sculpture,  &c.,  1823. 

Erfurt,  Saxony,  Sciences,  1754. 

Faenza,  the  Pkiloponi,  1612. 

Florence,  Belles  Lettres,  1272  ; Bella  Crusca  (now 
united  with  the  Florentine,  and  merged  under 
that  name),  1582  ; Bel  Cimento,  1657  (by  cardinal 
de’  Medici) ; Antiquities,  1807. 

Geneva,  Medical,  1715. 

Genoa,  Painting,  &c.,  1751  ; Sciences,  1783. 

Germany,  Naturce  Curiosi,  now  Leopoldhie,  1662. 

Gottingen,  1750. 

Haerlem,  the  Sciences,  1760. 

Irish  Academy,  Royal,  Dublin,  1782. 

Lisbon,  History,  1720 ; Sciences,  1779. 

London.  See  Societies.  Royal  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  1768  ■;  of  Music,  1734-43  ; and  1822. 

Lyons,  Sciences,  1710 ; Physic  and  Mathematics 
added,  1758. 

Madrid,  the  Royal  Spanish,  1713 ; Histoiy,  1730 ; 
Painting  and  the  Arts,  1753. 

Manheim,  Sciences,  1755  ; Sculpture,  1775. 

Mantua,  the  Vigilanti,  Sciences,  1704. 

Marseilles,  Belles  Lettres,  1726. 


Massachusetts,  Arts  and  Sciences,  1780. 

Milan,  Architecture,  1380;  Sciences,  1719. 

Munich,  Arts  and  Sciences,  1759. 

Naples,  Rossana,  1540;  Mathematics,  1560;  Sciences, 
1695  ; Herculaneum,  1755. 

New  York,  Literature  and  Philosophy,  1814. 

Nismes,  Royal  Academy,  1682. 

Padua,  for  Poetry,  1613  ; Sciences,  1792. 

Palermo,  Medical,  1645. 

Paris,  Sorbonne,  1253  ; Painting,  1391  ; Music,  1543 
and  1672  ; French  (by  Richelieu),  1635  ; Fine  Arts, 
1648 ; Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres  (by  Colbert), 
1663  ; Sciences  (by  Colbert),  1666 ; Architecture, 
1671  ; Surgery,  1731  ; Military,  1751  ; Natural 
Philosophy,  1796. 

Parma,  the  Innoniinati,  1550. 

Perousa,  Insensati,  1561  ; Filigirti,  1574. 

Philadelphia,  Arts  and  Sciences,  1749. 

Portsmouth,  Naval,  1722  ; enlarged,  1806. 

Rome,  Umorisli,  1611  ; Fantascici,  1625  ; Infecondi, 
1653  ; Painting,  1665  ; Arcadi,  1690  ; English, 
1752 ; Lincei,  about  1600 ; Nuovi  Lincei,  1847. 

St.  Petersburg,  Sciences,  1725;  Mihtary,  1732;  the 
School  of  Arts,  1764. 

Stockholm,  of  Science,  1741  ; Belles  Lettres,  1753  ; 
Agriculture,  1781  ; Royal  Swedish,  1786. 

Toulon,  Military,  1682. 

Turin,  Sciences,  about  1759  ; Fine  Arts,  1778. 

Turkey,  Military  School,  1775. 

Upsal,  Royal  Society,  Sciences,  1720. 

Venice,  Medical,  &c.,  1701. 

Verona,  Music,  1543 ; Sciences,  1780. 

Vienna,  Scidpture  and  the  Arts,  1705  ; Surgery, 
1783 ; Oriental,  1810. 

Warsaw,  Languages  and  History,  1*753. 

Woolwich,  Military,  1741. 


ACADIA.  Nova  Scotia.  ACANTHUS,  Abacus. 

ACAPULCO,  a celebrated  prize,  a Spanish  galleon,  from  Acapulco,  laden  with  gold  and 
precious  wares,  and  estimated  by  some  annalists  at  i,0(X),ooo^.  sterling,  and  upwards;  taken 
by  lord  Anson,  who  had  previously  acquired  booty  in  his  memorable  voyage  amounting  to 
6oo,oooZ.  He  arrived  at  Spithead  in  the  Centurion  with  his  gains,  after  having  circum- 
navigated the  globe,  June  15,  1744. 
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ACCENTS.  Tlio  most  ancient  mannscripts  arc  written  without  accents,  and  without 
any  sej>aration  of  words  ; nor  was  it  nntil  after  tlie  ninth  century  that  the  copyists  began  to 
leave  spaces  hetween  the  words.  Michaelis,  after  Wetstein,  ascribes  tlie  insertion  of  accents 
to  Knthalins,  hisho))  of  Sulca,  in  Egypt,  A.i).  458.  Accents  were  lirst  used  by  the  Erench  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  (about  1610). 

ACCESSION,  The.  By  this  term  is  usually  understood  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Hanover  to  the  throne  of  England,  in  the  person  of  George  I.,  the  elector  of  Hanover,  as  the 
Erotestant  descendant  of  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  James  I.  ; he  being  the  son  of  Sophia, 
the  daughter  of  that  ])rincess.  Ho  succeeded  to  the  crown,  Aug.  i,  1714,  by  virtue  of  the 
act  of  settlement  ])assed  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  June  12,  1701,  which  limited  the 
succession  to  his  mother  in  the  event  of  queen  Anne  dying  without  issue. 

ACCESSOIvIES  to  crimes.  The  law  respecting  them  was  consolidated  and  amended  in 
1861,  by  24  & 25  Viet.  c.  34. 

ACCIDENTS.  See  Coal,  Fires,  Railways  ; See. 

ACCLIMATISATION  of  Animals.  This  has  been  prosecuted  with  great  vigour  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  in  1829,  and  of  the  Societe  d’Acclima- 
tation  in  Paris.  Numbers  of  European  animals  have  been  naturalised  in  Australia  ; the 
camel  has  been  conveyed  to  Brazil  (1859)  ; alpacas  are  bred  at  Paris  ; and  ostriches  in  Italy 
(1859).  On  Oct.  6,  i860,  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  near  Paris,  was  opened  as  a Zoological 
Garden,  containing  only  acclimatised  animals.  An  English  acclimatisation  society  was 
founded  June  10,  i860,  by  hon.  Grantley  Berkeley,  Mr.  J.  Crockford,  Mr.  F.  Buckland,  Sec. 
An  acclimatising  garden  was  established  at  Melbourne,  Australia,  in  Feb.  1861. 

ACCORDION,  a small  keyed  wind-instrument,  introduced  into  England  from  Germany 
about  1828. 


ACCUSERS.  By  the  occult  writers,  such  as  Agrippa,  accusers  are  the  eighth  order  of 
devils,  whose  chief  is  called  Asterotli,  or  Spy.  In  the  Revelation,  ch.  xii.  10,  the  devil  is 
called  “ the  accuser  of  the  brethren.  ” — False  accusers  were  to  be  hanged,  by  24  Henry  VI. 
1446  ; and  burnt  in  the  face  with  an  F,  by  37  Henry  VIII.  1545.  Stow. 

ACELDAMA  (Chakeldam),  the  field  bought  with  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  given  to 
Judas  Iscariot  for  betraying  Christ.  It  is  still  shown  to  travellers,  and  being  small,  is 
covered  with  an  arched  roof,  and  retains  the  name  Aceldama,  that  is  “the  field  of  blood,” 
to  this  day.  Matthew  xxvii.  8 ; Acts  i.  19. — This  name  was  given  to  an  estate  purchased  bj^ 
Judge  Jeffreys  after  the  “bloody  assizes  ” in  1685. 

ACHAIA,  N.  Peloponnesus,  Greece ; the  capital  was  settled  by  Aclneiis,  the  son  of 
Xuthus,  about  1330  b.  c.  (?)  The  kingdom  was  united  with  Sicyon  or  subject  to  the  ^Etolians 
until  about  284  b.c.  The  Achsei,  descendants  of  Achseus,  originally  inhabited  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Argos  ; but  when  the  Heraclidse  drove  them  thence,  they  retired  among  the 
lonians,  expelled  the  natives,  and  seized  their  thirteen  cities,  viz. , Pellene,  A^gira,  Ailgium, 
Bura,  Tritea,  Leontium,  Rhypes,  Cerynea,  Olenos,  Helice,  Patree,  Dyme,  and  Pharse. — The 
Swiss  Cantons  and  the  United  States  of  America  somewhat  resemble  the  Achaean  league, 
which  was  originally  a union  of  independent  republics. 


Achaia  invaded  by  Epaminon  das.  . .B.c.  366 

The  Achaean  league  revived  . . . about  280 

Joined  by  other  cities 276 

Aratus  made  praetor 245 

The  league  joined  by  Corinth,  &c.  . . 243-239 

Supported  by  Athens  and  Antigonus  Doson  . . 229 

War  with  the  Spartans 227-224 

Defeat  of  the  Achaeans  by  the  Spartans  . . . 226 

Battle  of  Sellasia  ; Spartans  defeated  . . . 222 

The  Social  War  begun  ; battle  of  Caphyae,  in 

Arcadia ; Aratus  defeated 220 

The  Peloponnesus  ravaged  by  the  J3tolians  . 219 

Aratus  poisoned  at  ^gium 213 

Battle  of  Mantinea  ; Philopoemen  defeats  the 
Spartan  tyrant  Machanidas  ....  208 


Alliance  with  the  Romans  . . . b.c.  198 

Philopoemen  defeated  by  Nabis  in  a naval  battle  194 

Sparta  joined  to  the  league 191 

Philopoemen,  a prisoner,  killed  by  the  Messenians  183 
The  Achfcans  overrun  Messenia  with  fire  and  sword  182 
The  Romans  enter  Achaia,  and  carry  off  num- 
bers of  the  people,  among  whom  is  the  cele- 
brated Polybius 165 

Metellus  enters  Greece 147 

The  Achieans  defeated  by  Mummius  at  Leuco- 
petra ; leag-ue  dissolved  by  Mummius,  then 
Corinth  taken ; Greece  subjected  to  Rome, 
and  named  the  province  of  Achaia  . . .146 

Achaia  made  a Latin  principality  . . a.d.  1205 

Conquered  by  the  Turks . . . . about  1540 


ACHONRY,  Sligo,  N.  Ireland  ; a bishopric  founded  by  St.  Finian,  who  erected  the 
church  of  Achad,  usually  called  Achonry,  about  520,  and  conferred  it  on  his  disciple  Nathy, 
in  Irish,  Dathy,  or  David,  the  first  bishop.  In  ancient  annals  the  prelates  are  mostly  called 
bishops  of  Luigny,  or  Liny.  The  see  has  been  held  with  Killala  since  1612.  See  Killala. 
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ACIIKOMATIC  TELESCOPES,  in  wliicli  aberrations  in  colour  are  remedied,  were 
contrived  l)y  Jolin  Dollond,  whose  experiments  were  published  in  the  Phil.  Trans.,  I753‘^* 
See  2'elescopes. 

ACOLYTES,  an  inferior  order  of  clergy  in  the  Latin  church,  unknown  to  the  Greek 
Church  for  400  years  after  Christ. 

ACOUSTICS  (from  akouo,  Greek,  I hear).  The  science  of  sound,  so  named  by  Sauveur  in 
the  17th  century.  The  doctrine  of  the  dilferent  sounds  of  vibrating  strings  and  communica- 
tion of  sounds  to  the  air  by  the  vibrations  of  the  atmosphere,  was  probably  first  explained  by 
Pythagoras  about  500  B.c.  Mentioned  by  Aristotle,  330  b.c. 


The  speaking-trumpet  is  said  to  have  been  used  by- 
Alexander  the  Great,  335  b.c.  The  discoveries  of 
Galileo  were  made  about  a.d.  1600. 

Galileo's  theorem  of  the  harmonic  curve  was  de- 
monstrated by  Dr.  Brook  Taylor,  in  1714;  and 
further  perfected  by  D’Alembert,  Euler,  Ber- 
nouilli,  and  La  Grange,  at  various  periods  of  the 
eighteenth  century, 

Hooke  produces  sounds  by  the  striking  of  the  teeth 
of  brass  wheels,  1681. 

Sauveur  determined  the  number  of  vibrations  be- 
longing to  a given  note,  about  1700.. 


Velocity  of  sound  said  to  be  1473  feet  in  a second, 
by  Gassendi;  1172  feet  by  Cassini,  Romer  and 
others  ; 968  by  Newton,  about  1700. 

Chladni  (who  raised  acoustics  to  an  independent 
science)  published  his  important  discoveries  on 
the  figures  produced  in  layers  of  sand  by  harmonic 
chords,  &c.,  in  1787,  and  since. 

Cagniard-Latour  invented  the  sirene  {which  see),  1819. 

Biot,  Savart,  Wheatstone,  Lissajous,  Helmholtz,  and 
others  in  the  present  century  have  greatly  in- 
creased our  knowledge  of  acoustics. 


ACRE,  Tills  measure  was  formerly  of  uncertain  quantity,  and  differed  in  various  parts 
of  the  realm,  until  made  standard  by  statute  31  Edward  I.  1303,  and  fixed  at  40  poles  or 
perches  in  length,  and  4 in  breadth — or  160  square  poles,  containing  4840  square  yards,  or 
43,560  square  feet.  In  certain  counties  and  places  the  measure  is  larger.  Pardon. 

ACRE,  Acca,  anciently  Ptolemais,  in  Syria,  was  taken  by  the  crusaders  under  Baldwin  I. 
in  1104,  and  again  by  Richard  I.  and  other  crusaders,  July  17,  1191,  and  after  a siege  of  two 
years,  with  a loss  of  6 archbishops,  12  bishops,  40  earls,  500  barons,  and  300,000  soldiers. 
It  was  then  named  St.  John  d’Acre.  Retaken  by  the  Saracens  in  1291,  when  60,000 
Christians  perished.  This  capture  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  murder  of  the  nuns,  who 
had  mangled  their  faces  to  repress  the  lust  of  the  infidels. — Acre  was  gallantly  defended  by 
Djezzar  Pacha  against  Bonaparte  in  July,  1798.  It  was  relieved  by  sir  Sidney  Smith,  who 
gallantly  resisted  twelve  attempts  during  the  memorable  siege  by  the  French,  between  March 
16  and  May  20,  1799  ; till,  baffled  by  the  British  squadron  on  the  water  and  the  Turks  on 
land,  Bonaparte  retreated. — St,  Jean  d’Acre,  as  a pachalic  subject  to  the  Porte,  was  seized 
July  2,  1832,  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  who  had  revolted.  On  Nov.  3,  1840,  it  was  stormed  by 
the  British  fleet  under  sir  Robert  Stopford,  and  taken  after  a bombardment  of  a few  hours, 
the  Egyptians  losing  upwards  of  2000  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  3CXXD  prisoners,  while  the 
British  had  but  twelve  killed  and  42  wounded.  See  Syria  and  Turkey. 

ACROPOLIS,  the  citadel  of  Athens,  was  built  on  a rock,  and  accessible  only  on  one  side ; 
Minerva  had  a temple  at  the  bottom.  The  roof  of  this  vast  pile,  which  had  stood  2000  years, 
was  destroyed  in  the  Venetian  siege,  a.d.  1687.  Aspin. 

ACTA  SANCTORUM  (acts  of  the  saints),  a work  commenced  by  the  Jesuits  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  first  volume  appeared  in  1643  : the  publication  was  interrupted 
in  1 734,  when  the  fifty-third  volume  was  published,  but  was  resumed  in  1 846,  and  is  still  in 
progress  : having  advanced  in  the  order  of  the  months  as  far  as  October.  From  one  of  the 
first  editors,  Bolland,  the  writers  have  been  named  Bollandists. 

ACTINOMETER,  an  instrument  to  measure  the  power  of  the  solar  rays,  invented  by  sir 
J.  E,  Herschel,  about  1825.  See  Sun. 

ACTIUM  (a  promontory  of  Acarnania,  W.  Greece),  near  which  was  fought,  on  Sept.  2, 
31  B.  c. , the  battle  between  the  fleets  of  Octavianus  Ctesar  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Marc  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  on  the  other,  which  decided  the  fate  of  Antony ; 300  of  his  galleys  going  over 
to  Caesar,  This  victory  made  Octavianus  master  of  the  world,  and  the  Roman  empire  is 
commonly  dated  from  this  year.  The  conqueror  built  Nicopolis  (the  city  of  victory),  and 
instituted  the  Actian  games.  Blair. 

ACTRESSES  appear  to  have  been  unknowm  to  the  ancients  ; men  or  eunuchs  performing 
the  female  parts.  Charles  II.  is  said  to  have  first  encouraged  the  public  ap2)earance  of  Avomcn 
on  the  stage  in  England,  in  1662  ; but  the  queen  of  James  I.  had  previously  performed  in  a 
theatre  at  court.  Theat.  Biog.  Mrs.  Coleman  was  the  first  actress  on  the  stage  ; she  per- 
formed the  part  of  lanthe  in  Davenant’s  “ Siege  of  Rhodes,”  in  1656.  Victor. 
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ACTS  OF  I’AULIAMENT,  Oil  STATUTES, 
most  celebratod  early  statutes  : — 

Statutes  of  Clarendon,  to  restrain  the  power  of  the 
elerjry,  enacted  in  lo  lion.  11.,  1164.  Provisions 
.of  Merton,  1235-6.  Statute  of  Marlborough,  1267. 
Of  lligamy,  1275-6.  Of  Oloucester,  the  earliest 
sbitutc  of  which  any  record  exists,  6 Edw.  1., 
1278.  Of  Mortmain,  1279.  Qvio  Wan-anto,  Oct. 
1280.  Statutes  of  Wales,  1284.  Of  Winchester,  Oct. 
1284.  Of  Westminster,  1285.  Shituto  forbidding 
the  lev^ung  of  hixos  without  the  consent  of  par- 
liament, 1297.  Magna  Charta,  1297.  Of  Pne- 
munirc,  1306. 

Between  1823  and  1829,  1126  acts  were  wholly  re- 
pealed, and  443  rei)caled  in  part,  chiefly  arising 
out  of  the  consolidation  of  the  laws  by  Mr.  (after- 
wards sir  Robert)  Peel ; of  these  acts,  1344  related 
to  the  kingdom  at  hu’ge,  and  225  to  Ireland  solely ; 
and  in  1856  many  obsolete  statutes  (enacted  be- 
tween 1285  and  1777)  were  repealed.  By  the 
Statute  Law  Revision  Act,  770  acts  were  wholly 
repealed,  and  a great  many  partially,  1861. 

The  greatest  number  of  acts  passed  in  any  one  year 
since  1800,  was  570,  in  1846  (the  railway  year); 


Sec  Parliament.  The  following  are  among  the 


402  were  local  and  personal,  51  private,  and  117 
public  acts.  In  1841,  only  13  were  passed  (the 
lowest  number),  of  which  two  were  i)rivate.  In 
three  instances  only,  the  annual  number  was 
under  a hundred.  The  average  number  of  the  first 
ten  years  of  the  present  century  was  132  public 
acts.  In  the  ten  years  ending  1850,  the  average 
number  of  acts,  of  public  interest,  was  112. 

The  number  of  public  general  acts  passed  in  1851 
was  106 ; in  1852,  88 ; in  1853,  ^37  I 1854,  125  ; 
in  1855,  134;  in  1856,  120;  in  1857,  86;  in  1858, 

• 109;  in  1859,  loi ; in  i860,  154 ; and  in  1861,  134. 

In  1850,  13  Viet.  c.  13,  was  passed  to  curtail  Repeti- 
tions in  statutes. 

Statutes  first  printed  in  the  reign  of  Richard  III.,  1483. 

Statutes  of  the  Realm,  from  Magna  Charta  to 
George  I.,  printed  from  the  original  records  and 
MSS.  in  12  vols.  folio,  under  the  direction  of  com- 
missioners appointed  in  1801,  1811 — 28. 

The  statutes  passed  during  each  session  are  now 
printed  annually  in  4to.  and  8vo.  Abstracts  are 
given  in  the  Cabinet  Lawyer. 


ACTS,  in  dramatic  poetry,  first  employed  by  the  Eomans.  Five  acts  are  mentioned  by 
Horace  (Art  of  Poetry)  as  the  rule  (about  b.c.  8). 

AD  AIM  AND  EVE,  Era  of,  set  down  by  most  Christian  writers  as  being  4004  b.c. 
There  have  been  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  forty  opinions  on  the  distance  of  time  between 
the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer  : some  make  it  3616  years,  and 
some  as  gi-eat  as  6484  years.  See  Creation. 

‘ADAMITES,  a sect  about  A.d.  130.  They  assembled  quite  naked  in  their  places  of 
worship,  asserting  that  if  Adam  had  not  sinned  there  would  have  been  no  marriages.  Their 
chief  was  named  Prodicus  ; they  deified  the  elements,  rejected  prayer,  and  said  it  was  not 
necessary  to  confess  Christ.  Eusebius.  A somewhat  similar  sect  arose  at  Antwerp  in  the 
twelfth  century,  under  a chief  named  Tandemus,  or  Tanchelin,  whose  followers,  3000  soldiers 
and  others,  committed  many  crimes 'under  spiritual  names.  The  sect  became  extinct  soon 
after  the  death  of  its  chief;  but  another  of  the  same  kind,  named  Turlnpins,  appeared 
shortly  after  in  Savoy  and  Dauphiny.  A Fleming,  named  Picard,  again  revived  this  sect  in 
Bohemia,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  whence  it  spread  into  Pojand  and  existed  some  time. 

ADDINGTON  ADMINISTRATION,  succeeded  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  having  engaged  to  procure 
Roman  Catholic  emancipation  to  secure  the  union  with  Ireland,  and  being  unable  to  do  so  as 
a minister,  resigned.  A new  ministry  was  formed  March,  1801,  and  terminated  May  1 1,  1804. 


Henry  Addington,*  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

Lord  Eldon,  lord  chancellor. 

Duke  of  Portland,  lord  president. 

Earl  of  Westmoreland,  lord  privy  seal. 

Lord  Pelbam,  home  secretary. 


Lord  Hawkesbury,  foreign  secretary. 
Lord  Hobart,  colonial  secretary. 

Earl  St.  Vincent,  admiralty. 

Earl  of  Cbatham,  ordnance. 

Charles  Yorke,  secretary-at-war. 
Viscount  Lewisham,  lord  Auckland,  &c. 


ADDISCOMBE  COLLEGE,  near  Croydon,  Surrey,  established  by  the  East  India 
Company,  in  1809,  for  the  education  of  candidates  for  the  scientific  branches  of  the  Indian 
army,  was  closed  in  1861. 

ADELAIDE,  the  capital  of  South  Australia,  was  founded  in  1836.  It  contained  14,000 
inhabitants  in  1850,  and  18,259  in  1855. 

ADELPHI  (Greek  for  brothers),  a series  of  streets  on  the  south  side  of  the  Strand, 
London,  erected  about  1768  by  the  brothers,  John,  Robert,  James,  and  William  Adam,  after 
whom  the  streets  are  named.  They  form  a grand  beginning  of  the  architectural  embankment 
of  the  Thames.  See  Theatres. 

ADEN,  a free  port  on  the  S.  W.  corner  of  Arabia,  where  in  1837  a British  ship  was 
wrecked  and  plundered.  The  sultan  promised  compensation,  and  agreed  to  cede  the  place 
to  the  English.  The  sultan’s  son  refusing  to  fulfil  this  agreement  to  captain  Haynes,  a 
naval  and  military  force,  under  captain  H.  Smith,  of  the  Volage,  was  despatched  to  Aden, 
which  captured  it,  Jan.  19,  1839.  It  is  now  a coal  depot  for  Indian  steamers,  &c. 

* Bom  1757  ; became  viscount  Sidmouth  in  1805  ; held  various  oflfices  afterwards,  and  died  in  1844.  His 
circular  to  the  lords  lieutenants,  dated  March  27,  1817,  directing  them  to  adopt  severe  measures  against  the 
authors  of  blasphemous  and  seditious  pamphlets,  was  greatly  censvued,  and  not  carried  into  effect. 
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ADMINISTRATIONS  of  England,  and  of  Great  Britain.  The  following  were  tlie 
])rime  ministers,  or  favourites,  or  the  chiefs  of  administrations,  in  the  respective  reigns. 
For  a fuller  account  of  each  administration  since  1700,  see  articles  headed  with  the  name  of 
the  PREMIER  throughout  the  volume.  The  average  duration  of  a ministry  has  been  set  down 
at  four,  live,  and  six  years  ; but  instances  have  occurred  of  the  duration  of  a ministry  for 
much  longer  ]>eriods  : sir  Rol)ert  Walpole,  minister  from  1721  to  1742  (21  years).  Mr,  Pitt, 
1783  to  1801  (18  years),  and  lord  Liveri)ool’s  administration,  1812  to  1827,  (15  years).  Several 
ministries  have  not  endured  beyond  a few  months,  as  the  Coalition  Ministry  in  1783,  and  the 
“Talents”  Ministry  in  1806.  The  “ Short-lived  ” Administration  lasted  Feb.  loto  12,  1746. 


KINO  HENRY  VIII. 

Archlnsliop  'W.arhain ; Bishojis  Fisher  and  Fox ; 
tlie  earl  of  Surrey,  &c.  . . , . a.d.  1509 

Cardinal  Thomas  Wolsey,  <fec 1514 

Earl  of  Surrey ; Tunstall,  bishop  of  London,  &c.  1523 
Sir  Thomas  More  ; bishops  Tunstall  and  Gardi- 
ner, and  Cranmer,  afterwards  archbishop  of 

Canterbury 1529 

Archbishop  Cranmer;  lord  Cromwell,  after- 
wards earl  of  Essex  ; Thomas  Boleyn,  earl  of 

Wiltshire,  &c 1532 

Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk ; Henry,  earl  of 
Surrey ; Thomas,  lord  Audley bishop  Gardi- 
ner; sir  Ralph  Sadler,  &c 1540 

Lord  Wriothesley ; Thomas,  dxike  of  Norfolk ; lord 
Lisle ; sir  W illiam  Petre ; sir  W iUiamPaget,  &c.  1 544 

KING  EDWARD  VI. 

Lord  Wriothesley,  now  earl  of  Southampton, 
lord  chancellor  (expelled)  ; Edward,  earl  of 
Hertford,  lord  protector,  created  duke  of 
Somerset ; John,  lord  Russell ; Henry,  earl 
of  Arundel ; Thomas,  lord  Seymour ; sir 
William  Paget ; sir  William  Petre,  &c.  . . 1547 

John  Dudley,  late  lord  Lisle  and  earl  of  War- 
wick, created  duke  of  Northumberland; 
John,  earl  of  Bedford;  bishop  Goodrich,  sir 
Wilham  Cecil,  &c 1551 

QUEEN  MARY. 

Stephen  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester  ; Ed- 
mund Bonner,  bishop  of  London ; William, 
marquess  of  Winchester ; sir  Edward 
Hastings,  &c 1554 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  ; Edward,  lord  Clinton  ; sir 
Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  earl  of  Leicester ; 
sir  William  Cecil,  afterwards  lord  Bur- 
leigh, &c 1558 

Sir  William  Cecil,  now  lord  Burleigh  (who  con- 
tinued minister  during  nearly  the  whole  of 
this  long  reign)  ; sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  &c.  . 1572 

William,  lord  Burleigh  ; sir  Thomas  Bromley ; 
Robert  Devereux,  earl  of  Essex  (a  favourite)  ; 
earl  of  Leicester  ; earl  of  Lincoln  ; sir  Walter 
Mildmay  ; sir  Francis  Walsingham,  &c.  . 1579 

Lord  Burleigh ; Robert,  earl  of  Essex ; sir 

Christopher  Hatton,  &c 1587 

Thomas  Sackville,  lord  Buckhurst,  aftenoards 
earl  of  Dorset ; sir  Thomas  Egerton,  after- 
wards lord  Ellesmere  and  viscount  Brackley  ; 
sir  Robert  Cecil,  &c 1599 

KING  JAMES  I. 

Thomas,  earl  of  Dorset;  Thomas,  lord  Elles- 
mere; Charles,  earl  of  Nottingham  ; Thomas, 
earl  of  Suffolk  ; Edward,  earl  of  Worcester  ; 
Robert  Cecil,  afterwards  earl  of  Salisbury,  &c.  1603 
Robert  Cecil,  earl  of  Salisbury ; Thomas,  lord 
Ellesmere  ; Henry,  earl  of  Northampton ; 
Charles,  earl  of  Nottingham  ; Thomas,  earl 

of  Suffolk,  &c 1609 

Henry,  earl  of  Northampton ; Thomas,  lord 
Ellesmere  ; Edward,  earl  of  Worcester ; sir 


Ralph  Winwood ; Charles,  earl  of  Notting- 
ham ; Robert,  viscount  Rochester,  cc/i'er- 

earl  of  Somerset,  &c.  . . a.d.  1612 

Thomas,  lord  Ellesmere  ; Thomas,  earl  of 
Suffolk ; Charles,  earl  of  Nottingham ; sir 
George  Villi ers  (a  favourite),  afterwards  vis- 
count Villiers,  and  successively  earl,  mar- 
quess and  duke  of  Buckingham  . . .1615 

Sir  Henry  Montagu,  afterwards  viscount  Man- 
deville  and  earl  of  Manchester  . . . . 1620 

Lionel,  lord  Cranfield,  afterwards  earl  of  Middle- 
sex ; Edward,  earl  of  Worcester;  John,  earl 
of  Bristol;  John  Wilhams,  dean  of  West- 
minster ; George  Villiers,  now  marquess  of 
Buckingham  ; sir  Edward  Conway,  &c.  . 1621 

KING  CHARLES  I. 

Richard,  lord  Weston,  afterwords  earl  of  Port- 
land ; sir  Thomas  Coventry,  afterwards  lord 
Coventry ; Henry,  earl  of  Manchester  (suc- 
ceeded by  James,  earl  of  Marlborough,  who, 
in  turn,  gave  place  to  Edward,  lord,  after- 
wards viscount,  Conway);  William  Laud,  . 
bishop  of  London  ; sir  Albert  Morton,  &c.  . 1628 

William  Laud,  now  archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
Francis,  lord  Cottington ; James,  marquess 
of  Hamilton ; Edward,  earl  of  Dorset ; sir 
John  Coke  ; sir  Francis  Windebank,  &c.  . 1635 

WiUiam  Juxon,  bishop  of  London  ; sir  John 
Finch,'  afterwards  lord  Finch ; Francis,  lord 
Cottington ; Wentworth,  earl  of  Strafford  ; 
Algernon,  earl  of  Northumberland  ; James, 
marquess  of  Hamilton  ; Laud,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury ; sir  Francis  Windebank  ; sir 

Henry  Vane,  &c 1640 

The  king  beheaded,  Jan.  30,  1649. 

COMMONWEALTH. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  protector ; named  a council, 
the- number  at  no  time  to  exceed  twenty -one 
members,  or  be  less  than  thirteen  . . . 1653 

Richard  Cromwell,  son  of  Oliver,  succeeded  on 
the  death  of  the  latter.  A council  of  officers 
ruled  at  Wallingford  House  ....  1658 

KING  CHARLES  II.* 

Sir  Edward  Hyde,  afterwards  earl  of  Clarendon ; 
George  Monk,  created  duke  of  Albemarle  ; 
Edward  Montagu,  created  earl  of  Sandwich  ; 
lord  Saye  and  Sele  ; earl  of  Manchester ; lord 
Seymour  ; sir  Robert  Long,  &c.  . . . 1660 

George  Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle,  made  first 
commissioner  of  the  treasury,  &c.  . . . 1667 

The  “ Cabal  ” Ministry.  Sir  Thomas  Clifford, 
aftenoards  lord  Clifford  (C) ; Anthony  Ashley, 
afterwards  earl  of  Shaftesbury  (A) ; George 
Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham  (B);  Henry, 
lord  Arlington,  afterwords  earl  of  Arlington 
(A);  and  John,  duke  of  Lauderdale  (L).  This 
private  council  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Cabal  from  the  initial  letters  of  their  five 
names,  which  composed  the  word.  Home  . 1670 
Thomas,  lord  Clifford ; Anthony,  earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury ; Henry,  earl  of  Arlington ; Arthur, 
earl  of  Anglesey ; sir  Thomas  Osborne,  created 


* Until  the  Restoration,  there  was  not  in  fact  anything  that  could  be  exclusively  called  a Cabinet. 
The  sovereign  had  latterly  governed  by  a collection  of  privy  councillors,  sometimes  of  larger,  sometimes 
of  smaller  number,  the  men  and  offices  being  frequently  changed. 
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ADMINISTRATIONS  of  England,  and  of  Oueat  liiUTAiN,  continued. 


viscount  Tiatiinor  ; rt.  hoii.  TTcury  Coventry  ; 
sir  (.looi-f^e  Carteret ; Edward  Seymour,  Ac.  . 1672 
Thomas,  viscount  Latimer,  afterwards  earl  of 
Dauby,  made  lord  high  treasurer  June  26,  1673 
Arthur,  earl  of  Essex  (succeeded  by  Lawrence 
1 lytic,  afterwards  carl  ol  Rochester);  Robert, 
earl  of  Sunderland,  vice  sir  Joseph  William- 
son, Ac. 1679 

[The  king  nominated  a new  council  on  April  21, 
consisting  of  thirty  members  only,  of  whom 
the  principal  wore  the  great  officers  of  state 
and  great  officers  of  the  householdj  . . — 

Sitlney,  lord  Godolphin ; Lawrence,  carl  of 
Rochester ; Daniel,  earl  of  Nottingham ; 
Robert,  carl  of  Sunderland  ; sir  Thomas 
Chicheley  ; George,  lord  Dartmouth  ; Henry, 
earl  of  Clarendon  ; earls  of  Bath  and 
Radnor,  Ac. 1684 

KING  JAMES  II. 

Lawrence,  earl  of  Rochester ; George,  marquess 
of  Halifax ; sir  George  Jeffreys,  afterwards 
lord  Jeffreys  ; Henry,  earl  of  Clarendon  ; sir 
John  Ernley  ; viscount  Preston,  Ac.  . . . 1685 

The  earl  of  Rochester  was  displaced,  and  John, 
lord  Belasyse,  made  first  commissioner  of 
the  treasury  in  his  room,  Jan.  4 ; the  earl  of 
Sunderland  made  president  of  the  council ; 
viscount  Preston,  secretary  of  state ; and 
various  other  changes  took  place  in  this  and 

the  following  year 1687 

[The  king  left  Whitehall  in  the  night  of  Dec.  17, 
and  quitting  the  kingdom,  landed  at  Amble- 
teuse,  in  France,  on  Dec.  23,  1688.] 

KING  WILLIAM  III. 

Charles,  viscount  Mordaunt ; Thomas  Osborne, 
earl  of  Danby,  created  marquess  of  Carmar- 
then, afterwards  duke  of  Leeds ; George, 
marquess  of  Halifax  ; Arthur  Herbert,  after- 
wards lord  Torrington  ; earls  of  Shrewsbury, 
Nottingham  and  Sunderland  ; earl  of  Dorset 
and  Middlesex ; William,  earl  (afterwards 
duke)  of  Devonshire  ; lord  Godolphin ; lord 
Montagu ; lord  De  la  Mere,  Ac.  . . . 1689 

Sidney,  lord  Godolphin ; Thomas,  earl  of  Danby  ; 
rt.  hon.  Richard  Hampden  ; Thomas,  earl  of 
Pembroke ; Henry,  viscount  Sydney ; Daniel, 

earl  of  Nottingham,  Ac i6go 

Sir  John  Somers  became  lord  Somers  in  1697, 
and  lord  chancellor ; Charles  Montagu,  after- 
wards lord  Halifax,  was  made  first  commis- 
sioner of  the  treasury.  May  i,  1698,  succeeded 
by  Ford,  earl  of  Tankerville,  in  i6gg. 

QUEEN  ANNE. 

Sidney,  lord  (afterwards  earl  of)  Godolphin  ; 
Thomas,  earl  of  Pembroke;  John  Sheffield, 
marquess  of  Nonnanby,  afterwards  duke  of 
Normanby  and  Buckingham ; hon.  Henry 
Boyle  ; sir  Charles  Hedges  ; and  the  earl  of 
Nottingham ; the  latter  succeeded  by  Robert 
Harley,  created  earl  of  Oxford,  Ac.  May,  1702 
Robert,  earl  of  Oxford ; sir  Simon  (afterwards 
lord)  Harcourt ; duke  of  Normanby  and  Buck- 
ingham ; lord  Dartmouth  ; Henry  St.  John, 
afterwards  viscount  Bolingbroke ; Robert 
Benson,  afterwards  lord  Bingley,  Ac.,  June  i,  1711 
Charles,  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  made  lord 
treasurer  three  days  before  the  queen’s 
death July  30,  1714 

KING  GEORGE  I. 

Charles,  earl  of  Halifax  (succeeded  on  his  death 
by  the  earl  of  Carlisle)  ; William,  lord  (after- 
wards earl)  Cowper ; Daniel,  earl  of  Notting- 
ham ; Thomas,  marquess  of  Wharton  ; James 
Stanhope,  afterwards  earl  Stanhope ; Charles, 
viscount  Townshend  ; sir  Richard  Onslow  ; 
rt.  hon.  Robert  Walpole  ; Mr.  Pulteney,  Ac. . — 


Rt.  lion.  Robert  Walpole,  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Ac. 

Rt.  hon.  James  (afterwards  carl)  Stanhope ; 
William,  lord  Cowper  ; Charles,  earl  of  Sun- 
derland; lord  Berkeley  ; Joseph  Addison,  Ac. 
Charles,  earl  of  Sunderland ; Thomas,  lord 
Parker;  the  carl  StanhoiJC ; lord  Berkeley; 
Mr.  Craggs  ; Mr.  Aislabic,  Ac. 

Rt.  hon.  Robert  Walpole,  afterwards  sir  Robert 
Walpole,  and  earl  of  Or  ford ; Thomas,  lord 
Parker,  afterwards  earl  of  Macclesfield  ; earl 
of  Berkeley  ; lord  Carteret ; viscount  Towns- 
hend ; viscount  Torrington,  Ac.  . . . 

KING  GEORGE  II. 

Rt.  hon.  sir  Robert  Walpole,  continued 
[Sir  Robert  remained  jirime  minister  twenty- 
one  years  ; numerous  changes  occurring  in 
the  time,  Walpole.^ 

Earl  of  Wilmington ; lord  Hardwicke ; earl 
Gower;  Mr.  Sandy s;  earl  of  Harrington; 
duke  of  Newcastle ; Mr.  Pelham,  Ac.  . . 

Rt.  hon.  Henry  Pelham,  in  the  room  of  earl  of 
Wilmington,  deceased  . . . Aug. 

The  “ Broad  Bottom  ” administration — Henry 
Pelham ; lord  Hardwicke  ; dukes  of  Dorset, 
Montagu,  Bedford,  Grafton  and  Argyll;  earl 
Gower ; duke  of  Newcastle,  Ac.  . Nov. 
The  “Short-lived”  administration — earl  of 
Bath;  lord  Winchelsea;  and  lord  Granville, 
Feb.  10-12, 

Rt.  hon.  Henry  Pelham,  Ac.,  retumed  to 

power Feb.  12, 

Thomas  Holies  Pelham,  duke  of  Newcastle  ; 
earl  of  Holdernesse ; Henry  Bilson  Legge  ; 
sir  Thomas  Robinson,  afterwards  lord  Grant- 
ham ; lord  Granville ; lord  Anson ; lord 
Hardwicke ; lord  Halifax ; rt.  hon.  George 

Grenville,  Ac April, 

Duke  of  Devonshire  ; rt.  hon.  William  Pitt ; 
earl  of  Holdernesse ; dukes  of  Rutland  and 
Grafton  ; Mr.  Legge  ; earl  Gower,  Ac.  Nov. 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards 
earl  of  Chatham ; earl  Temple ; earl  of  Holder- 
nesse ; lord  Henley;  earls  Gower  and  Halifax ; 
rt.  hon.  Henry  Fox,  afterwards  lord  Holland, 
Ac June, 

KING  GEORGE  III. 

Duke  of  Newcastle’s  and  Mr.  Pitt’s  ministry, 
continued  ........ 

Earl  of  Bute ; lord  Henley  ; sir  Francis  Dash- 
wood  ; lord  Granville ; earls  of  Halifax  and 
Egremont ; lords  Sandys  and  North  ; rt.  hon. 
George  Grenville,  Ac.  . . . May, 

Rt.  hon.  George  Grenville ; earls  of  Halifax  and 
Sandwich ; lord  Henley ; earl  Gower ; lord 
Egmont ; lord  Holland ; marquess  of  Granby  ; 

lord  North,  Ac May, 

Marquess  of  Rockingham ; earl  of  Winchilsea 
and  Nottingham;  hon.  Henry  Se5rmour  Con- 
way ; duke  of  Grafton  ; hon.  Charles  Towns- 
hend ; earl  of  Northington,  Ac.  . July, 
Earl  of  Chatham  ; duke  of  Grafton  ; earl  of 
Shelburne ; lord  North  ; lord  Camden ; gen. 
Conway ; sir  Charles  Saunders  ; marquess  of 
Granby ; hon.  Charles  Townshend ; lord  Hills- 
borough, Ac. Aug. 

Duke  of  Grafton ; lord  North  ; earl  Gower ; earl 
of  Chatham ; earl  of  Shelburne  ; viscount 
Weymouth;  marquess  of  Granby;  sir  Edward 
Hawke ; Thomas  Townshend ; lord  Sand- 
wich, Ac Dec. 

Frederick,  lord  North  ; earl  of  Halifax  ; earl 
Gower ; lords  Hillsborough,  Weymouth,  Roch- 
ford  and  Granby ; sir  Edward  Hawke ; lord 
Apsley ; sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Ac.  . . Jan. 

[Lord  North  was  minister  eleven  years,  during 
the  whole  of  the  American  war.  The  changes 
within  this  period  were  numerous.  ] 


1715 

1717 

1718 

1721 

1727 

1742 

1743 

1744 

1746 

1754 

1756 

1757 

1760 

1762 

1763 

1765 

1766 

1767 
1770 
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Marquess  of  Rockingham ; lord  John  Caven- 
disli;  lord  Camden;  duke  of  Grafton ; William, 
carl  of  Shelburne  ; rt.  hon.  Charles  James 
Pox  ; rt.  hon.  Augustus  Keppel ; duke  of 
Richmond  ; rt.  hon.  Thomas  Townshcnd ; rt. 
hon.  Isaac  Rarrd  ; rt.  hon.  Edmund  Burke, 

(Sic March,  1782 

Earl  of  Shelburne  {after war (Js  marquess  of 
Lansdowne);  rt.  hon.  William  Pitt;  lord 
Camden  ; lord  Thiudow ; duke  of  Grafton  ; 
lord  Grantham  ; viscount  Keppel ; rt.  hon. 

Henry  Dundas,  &c July,  — 

The  “Coalition  Ministry,”  duke  of  Portland; 
lord  North  ; Charles  James  Fox  ; lord  Stor- 
mont ; earl  of  Carlisle  ; lord  John  Cavendish; 
viscount  Townshend ; rt.  hon.  Charles  Towns- 
hend ; Edmund  Burke,  &c.  . . April,  1783 

Rt.  hon.  William  Pitt ; earl  Gowei; ; duke  of 
Rutland ; marquess  of  Carmarthen ; earl 
Temple  (succeeded  by  lord  Sydney) ; viscount 
Howe  ; lord  Mulgrave  ; lord  Thurlow ; rt. 
hon.  William  Wyndham  {afterwards  lord 
Grenville) ; Henry  Dundas,  &c.  . Dec.  — 

[During  Mr.  Pitt’s  long  administration,  nume- 
rous changes  in  the  ministry  took  place.  ] 

Rt.  hon.  Henry  Addington  ; duke  of  Portland  ; 
earl  of  Westmorland;  lord  Pelham;  lord 
Eldon  ; lord  Hawkesbury  ; lord  Hobart ; earl 
St.  Vincent ; earl  of  Chatham ; rt.  hon.  Charles 
Ybrke  ; viscount  Lewisham ; lord  Auckland, 

(fcc.  March,  et  seq.  1801 

Rt.  hon.  William  Pitt ; lord  Eldon  ; duke  of 
Portland  (succeeded  by  lord  Sidmouth,  late 
Mr.  Addington)  ; earl  of  Westmorland  ; lord 
Hawkesbury  ; lord  Harrowby  (succeeded  by 
lord  Mulgrave)  ; earl  Camden  (succeeded  by 
viscount  Castlereagh) : viscount  Melville  (suc- 
ceeded by  lord  Barham)  ; duke  of  Montrose  ; 
lord  Mulgrave  ; rt.  hon.  Mr.  Dundas  ; rt.  hon. 
George  Canning,  &c.  . . . May,  et  seq.  1804 

[The  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Jan.  23,  1806,  led  to  the 
formation  of  another  cabinet.  ] 

“All  the  Talents”  administration  — lord 
Grenville  ; lord  Henry  Petty  ; lord  Erskine  ; 
earl  Fitzwilliam ; viscount  Sidmouth ; Charles 
James  Fox ; earl  Spencer ; William  Windham ; 
earl  of  Moira  ; sir  Charles  Grey  {afterwards 
viscount  Howick  and  earl  Grey) ; lord  Minto ; 
lord  Auckland,  <fcc. — Lord  Ellenborough,  lord 
chief  justice,  had  a seat  in  the  cabinet.  Feb.  1806 
[The  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  Feb.  13,  led  to  numerous 
changes  in  the  cabinet.] 

Duke  of  Portland  ; lord  Eldon ; earl  Camden  ; 
earl  of  Westmorland ; hon.  Spencer  Perceval ; 
lord  Hawkesbury ; viscount  Castlereagh  ; Mr. 
Canning  ; earl  of  Chatham  ; earl  Bathurst  ; 

Mr.  Dundas;  lord  Mulgrave,  kc.*  . March,  1807 
Rt.  hon.  Spencer  Perceval ; earl  Camden  ; earl 
of  Westmorland  ; lord  Eldon ; hon.  Richard 
Ryder;  marquess  Wellesley  ; earl  of  Liverpool; 
lord  Mulgrave  ; Mr.  Dundas  ; earl  Bathurst ; 
earl  of  Chatham  ; viscount  Palmerston,  &c. , 

Nov.  and  Dec.  1809 

THE  REGENCY. 

Mr.  Spencer  Perceval  (shot  by  Bellingham, 

May  II,  1812),  &c.,  continued  . . Feb.  5,  1811 

Earl  of  Liverpool ; lord  Eldon ; earl  of  Harrowby  ; 
earl  of  Westmorland  ; Mr.  Vansittart ; earl  of 
Mulgrave ; lord  Melville ; viscount  Sidmouth ; 
viscount  Castlereagh  ; earl  Bathurst  ; earl  of 
Buckinghamshire  ; marquess  Camden  ; lord 
Palmerston,  &c.  . . . May,  June,  1812 

KING  GEORGE  IV. 

Earl  of  Liverpool,  &c.,  continued  . Jan.  29,  1820 
[During  lord  Liverpool’s  long  administration. 


numerous  changes  in,  and  accessions  to,  office 
occun-ed ; they  included  the  following  names ; 

Mr.  Charles  Bragge  Bathurst;  Mr.  William 
Wellesley  Pole,  afterwards  lord  Maryborough 
and  earl  of  Momington  ; Mr.  Canning;  Mr. 
Frederick  John  Robinson,  afterwards  lord 
Goderich  and  earl  of  Ripon  ; duke  of  Wel- 
lington ; Mr.,  afterwards  sir,  Robert  Peel;  Mr. 
Charles  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  (fcc.  Lord 
Liverpool’s  ministry  endured  fifteen  years.] 

Rt.  hon.  George  Canning ; lord  Lyndhurst ; earl 
of  Harrowby;  duke  of  Portland;  lord  Dudley; 
viscount  Goderich  ; Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  ; Mr. 
Wynn  ; Mr.  Huskisson  ; lord  Bexley ; lord 
Palmerston  ; duke  of  Clarence,  &c.  . April,  1827 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Canning — viscount  Gode- 
rich ; duke  of  Portland  ; earl  of  Carlisle  ; lord 
Lyndhurst ; viscount  Dudley  ; viscount  Pal- 
merston : marquess  of  Lansdowne  ; Mr.  Hus- 
kisson ; Mr.  Charles  Grant,  <fec.  . August,  — 
Duke  of  Welhngton ; lord  Lyndhurst;  earl 
Bathurst ; lord  Ellenborough  ; Mr.  Goulbum ; 

Mr.  Peel ; earl  Dudley ; Mr.  Huskisson  ; Mr. 
Grant,  afterwards  lord  Glenelg  ; lord  Palmer- 
ston ; earl  of  Aberdeen ; Mr.  Henries ; Mr. 

Arbuthnot,  &c Jan.  1828 

Duke  of  Wellington  ; lord  Lyndhurst ; earl  of 
Aberdeen ; earl  Bathurst ; Mr.  Peel ; sir  George 
Murray  ; lord  Ellenborough ; viscount  Low- 
ther ; viscount  Melville  ; sir  Henry  Hardinge. 

May  and  J une,  — 

[This  last  remodelling  of  the  ministry  was  con- 
sequent upon  the  retirement  of  the  earl  of 
Dudley ; lord  Palmerston ; Mr.  Grant ; and  Mr. 
Huskisson]  ....  May  and  June,  — 


KING  WILLIAM  IV. 

Duke  of  Wellington,  (fcc.,  cojifinwed  . June  26,  1830 
Earl  Grey  ; marquess  of  Lansdowne  ; viscount 
Althorpe ; earl  of  Durham  ; viscounts  Mel- 
bourne, Palmerston,  and  Goderich;  sir  James 
Graham ; Mr.  Grant ; lord  Auckland ; lord  John 
Russell,  lord  Brougham,  &c.  . . Nov.  — 

[Earl  Grey  resigns  office,  owing  to  a majority 
against  him  in  the  lords,  on  a question  relat- 
ing to  the  Reform  Bill,  May  10,  1832  ; but  he 
resumes  his  post  May  18,  following.] 

Viscount  Melbourne  ; marquess  of  Lansdowne, 
earl  Mulgrave  ; viscount  Althorpe  ; viscount 
Palmerston;  viscount Duncannon ; Mr.  Spring 
Rice ; lord  Brougham ; lord  John  Russell ; lord 
Auckland  ; sir  John  Hobhouse  ; Mr.  Ellice ; 

Mr.  Grant ; Mr.  Littleton,  <fec.  . . July,  1834 

[Viscount  Melbourne’s  administration  dissolved. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  takes  the  helm  of 
state  provisionally,  waiting  the  return  of  sir 
Robert  Peel  from  Italy.] 

Sir  Robert  Peel ; lord  Whamcliffe  ; earl  of  Ross- 
lyn  ; lord  Lyndhurst ; Mr.  Goulburn  ; duke  of 
Wellington  ; earl  of  Aberdeen  ; earl  de  Grey  ; 
rt.  hon.  Alexander  Baring ; lord  EUenhorough; 
sir  George  Murray,  <kc.  . Nov.  and  Dec.  — 
Viscount  Melbourne  ; marquess  of  Lansdowne  ; 
viset.  Duncannon ; Mr.  Spring  Rice  ; lord  John 
Russell ; viset.  Palmerston ; lord  Glenelg  {late 
Mr.  Charles  Grant) ; earl  of  Minto ; sir  John 
Hobhouse  ; Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  ; lord  Hol- 
land ; viset.  Howick  ; Sir  Henry  Parnell ; Mr. 
Labouchere  ; lord  Morpeth,  <fec.  . April,  1835 
Sir  Charles  C.  Pepys,  created  lord  Cottenham, 
and  made  lord  chancellor  . . . Jan.  1836 

QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

Viscount  Melbourne,  (fee.  continued  . June  20,  1837 
[Among  the  subsequent  accessions  and  changes, 
were  the  following ; rt.  hon.  F.  T.  Baring ; mar- 


* The  duel  between  lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning,  Sept.  22,  1809,  led  to  the  breaking  up  of  this 
administration. 
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ADMINISTRATIONS  of  Kncland,  and  of  Orkat  Britain,  continued. 


quess  of  Norman  by  (lato  Earl  of  Mulgrave); 
oarl  of  Clarendon  ; Mr.  T.  11.  Maca\ilay,  &e.J 
[Visconnt  Melbonrno  rcsi{>fns,  and  sir  Robert 
Peel  roeoives  the  queen’s  eonimands  to  form 
a new  administration,  May  8.  This  command 
is  withdrawn,  and  on  May  lo,  lord  Melbourne 
and  his  friends  return  to  power]  . . . 1839 

Sir  Robert  Peel ; duke  of  Wellington  ; lord 
WharnclilTe ; lord  Lyndhurst ; duke  of  Buck- 
ingham ; sir  James  tlraham ; earl  of  Aberdeen; 
lord  Stanlej^  ; Mr.  Goulburn  ; earl  of  Hadding- 
ton ; carl  of  Ripon  ; sir  George  Murray  ; sir 
Henry  Ilardinge  ; lord  Ellenborough,  &c. 

Aug.  and  Sept.  1841 

[Among  the  many  succeeding  changes  were  : 
lord  Fitzgerald ; duke  of  Buecleuch  ; earl  of 
Dalhousie ; Mr.  Sidney  Herbert ; Mr.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  &c.] 

Lord  John  Russell ; marquess  of  Lansdowne, 
earl  of  Minto  ; lord  Cottenham ; sir  George 
Grey  ; viscount  Palmerston  ; earl  Grey  ; Mr. 

sir  Charles)  Wood  ; earl  of  Auckland  ; 
sir  John  Hobhouse  ; earl  of  Clarendon  ; lord 
Campbell ; viscount  Morpeth  {afterwards  earl 
of  Carhsle);  marquess  of  Clanricarde;  Mr. 
Macaulay  ; Mr.  Labouchere,  &c.  . July,  1846 

[Among  the  accessions  to  office  in  the  Russell 
ministry  were  : earl  Granville ; sir  Francis 
Baring  ; Mr.  Fox  Maule  ; earl  of  Carlisle  ; sir 
Thomas  Wylde,  created  lord  Truro,  <fec.] 

[Feb.  24.  Lord  John  Russell  announced  to  the 
commons,  and  the  marquess  of  Lansdowne 
to  the  lords,  that  the  ministers  had  resigned, 
owing  to  their  defeat  on  Mr.  Locke  King’s 
motion  respecting  the  franchise,  the  majo- 
rity against  them  being  48  (100  to  52) ; and 
on  March  3,  the  same  personages  informed 
parliament,  that  it  having  been  found  impos- 
sible to  construct  a coalition  ministry,  the 
queen,  by  the  advice  of  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, had  called  upon  her  late  ministers 
to  resume  ofl&ce.  Lord  Stanley  had  been 
charged  by  her  majesty,  in  the  interval,  to 
form  a new  cabinet,  but  had  not  succeeded]  1851 
Lord  John  Russell  and  his  colleagues  continued. 

Lord  John  Russell;  marquess  of  Lansdowne  ; 
earl  of  Minto ; lord  Truro  ; sir  Charles  Wood ; 
sir  George  Grey  ; viscount  Palmerston  (suc- 
ceeded by  earl  Granville)  ; earl  Grey  ; sir 
Francis  Thornhill  Baring : lord  Broughton 
late  Sir  John  Hobhouse) ; Henry  Labouchere 
since  lord  Taunton) ; Fox  Maule  (since  lord 
Panmure) ; marquess  of  Clanricarde  ; mar- 
quess of  Anglesea,  &c.  . . , March,  — 

Earl  of  Derby  (late  lord  Stanley) ; lord  St.  Leo- 
nards ; earl  of  Lonsdale ; marquess  of  Salis- 
bury ; rt.  hon,  Benjamin  Disraeli ; rt-  hon. 
Spencer  Horatio  Walpole ; earl  of  Malmes- 


bury ; sir  John  Pakington  ; d\ike  of  Nortluam- 
bcrland  ; rt.  hon.  John  C.  Herrics  ; rt.  hon. 
Joseph  Warner  Henley;  earl  of  Hardwickc; 
rt.  hon.  William  Beresford,  <fcc.  . Feb.  27,  1852 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  ; lord  John  Russell ; vise.  Pal- 
merston ; sir  Jas.  Graham;  Mr.  Gladstone; 
marquess  of  Lansdowne  ; lord  Cranworth ; 
duke  of  Newcastle;  dukeof  Argyle ; earl  Gran- 
ville ; hon.  Sidney  Herbert;  sir  Chas.  Wood  ; 
sir  W.  Molesworth,  &c.  . . Dec.  28,  — 

[In  this  last  ministry  various  changes  of  offices 
took  place  : among  them,  a fourth  secretary 
of  state  was  apiJointcd,  by  a separation  of 
the  war  from  the  colonial  department,  the 
former  being  retained  by  the  dxike  of  New- 
castle, and  Sir  George  Grey  being  appointed 
to  the  latter.  See  Aberdeen  Administration^ 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  War  Minister.] 

[The  retirement  of  Lord  J.  Russell,  Jan.  24, 

1855,  and  a majority  in  the  commons  against 
ministers  of  157  (305  to  148)  on  Mr.  Roebuck’s 
motion  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
led  to  the  resignation  of  lord  Aberdeen  and 
his  colleagues,  J an.  30 ; the  cabinet  was  re- 
constructed under  lord  Palmenston.] 

Viscount  Palmerston ; lord  Cranworth ; earl 
Granville  ; lord  Panmure  ; earl  of  Clarendon  ; 
sir  George  Grey ; rt.,  hon.  Sidney  Herbert ; sir 
James  Graham;  sir  Charles  Wood;  sirWilham 
Molesworth;  duke  of  Argyle;  Mr.  Gladstone  ; 

Mr.  Cardwell ; and  (without  office)  the  mar- 
quess of  Lansdowne,  <fec.  . . Feb.  7,  1855 

[Viscount  Palmerston,  owing  to  the  secession 
of  Sir  J.  Graham,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  S. 
Herbert,  had  to  reconstruct  his  ministry.  ] 
Viscount  Palmerston  ; lord  J ohn  Russell ; lord 
Panmure  ; marquess  of  Lansdowne  (without 
office)  ; earl  of  Clarendon  ; sir  George  Grey  ; 
sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  ; sir  Charles 
Wood ; sir  William  Molesworth,  &c.  (See 

Palmerston) Feb.  24,  — 

On  the  second  reading  of  the  Foreign  Con- 
spiracy bill,  the  government  (defeated  by  a 
vote  of  censure  being  passed  by  a majority  of 
19,  on  the  motion  of  Milner  Gibson)  resigned 

immediately Feb.  19,  1858 

Earl  of  Derby  ; rt.  hon.  B.  Disraeli ; Spencer 
Walpole  ; J.  W.  Henley  ; lord  Stanley  ; sir  F. 
Thesiger  (lord  Chelmsford),  &c.  . Feb.  26,  — 

[The  Derby  administration,  in  consequence  of 

a vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  it  being 
carried  by  a majority  of  13,  Jtme  10,  1859, 
resigned  the  next  day.  Earl  Granville  at- 
tempted to  form  an  administration  in  vain  ; 
and  lord  Palmerston  and  lord  John  Russell 
came  into  ofl&ce.] 

The  Palmerston  - Russell  administration, 
(which  see) June  18,  1859 


ADMIN'ISTEATIVE  KEFOEM  ASSOCIATION'  derives  its  origin  from  the  opinion  of 
many  eminent  commercial  men  and  others,  that  the  disasters  which  occurred  to  the  army  in 
the  Crimea  in  1854-5  were  attributable  to  the  inefficient  and  irresponsible  management  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  state.  A meeting  for  organising  the  association  was  held  in 
London,  May  5,  1855,  succeeded  by  others  in  the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom.  Mr.  W. 
Tite,  a deputy- chairman,  was  elected  M.P.  for  Bath,  on  June  4,  1855.  A meeting  was  held 
in  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  on  June  13,  and  Mr.  Layard’s  motion  on  the  subject  in  parliament 
was  negatived  June  18  following.  The  association  was  reorganised  in  1856,  Mr.  Roebuck, 
M.P.,  becoming  chairman.  It  has  now  become  unimportant.  See  Civil  Service. 

ADMIRAL.  This  distinction  does  not  appear  to  have  been  adopted  in  these  realms 
until  about  the  year  1300,  but  the  title  was  in  use  some  time  previously  in  France.  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas.  Alfred,  Athelstan,  Edgar,  Harold,  and  other  kings,  had  been  previously  the 
commanders  of  their  own  fleets.  The  first  French  admiral  was  appointed  1284.  The  rank 
of  admiral  of  the  English  seas  was  one  of  great  distinction,  and  was  first  given  to  William  de 
Leybom’ne  by  Edward  I.  in  1297.  Spelman;  Rymer.  The  first  Lord  High  Admiral  in 
England  was  created  by  Richard  II.  in  1385  : there  had  been  previously  high  admirals  of 
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districts— the,  north,  west,  and  south,  Tliis  office  has  seldom  been  entrusted  to  single  hands, 
tlie  duties  being  generally  executed  by  lords  commissioners.  A similar  dignity  existed  in 
{Scotland  from  the  reign  of  Robert  111,  : in  1673,  the  king  bestowed  it  upon  his  natural  son 
Charles  Lcainox,  aftei  wards  duke  of  Richmond,  then  an  infant,  who  resigned  the  office  to  the 
crown  in  1703  : after  the  union  it  was  discontinued. — The  dignity  of  lord  high  admiral  of 
Jreland  (of  brief  existence)  was  conferred  u])on  James  Butler  by  Henry  VIII.,  in  May,  1534. 
The  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  is  the  highest  rank  in  the  Royal  Navy,  corresponding  to  that  of 
Marshal  in  the  army.  We  have  now  Sir  Wm.  Hall  Gage,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  and  7 admirals 
of  the  red,  7 of  the  white,  and  7 of  the  blue,  and  vice-admirals  for  each  colour  (1862).  See  Navy. 

ADMIRALTY,  Court  of,  erected  by  Edward  III.  in  1357;  a civil  court  for  the  trial 
of  causes  relating  to  maritime  aflairs.  It  was  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,,  that 
criminal  causes  should  be  tried  by  witnesses  and  a jury,  some  of  the  judges  at  Westminster 
(or,  as  now,  at  the  Old  Bailey)  assisting.  The  judgeship  of  the  Admiralty  was  constituted, 
as  at  present,  in  1514,  and  was  filled  by  two  or  more  functionaries  until  the  Revolution,  when 
it  was  restricted  to  one.  Beatson.  The  judge  has  usually  been  an  eminent  doctor  of  the 
civil  law.  There  are  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  this  court  to  the  judicial  committee  of 
the  privy  council,  by  statutes  ii  George  IV.  and  i William  IV.,  1830  and  1831,  By  20  & 21 
Viet.  c.  77  (1857)  the  judge  of  the  Probate  court  was  to  be  also  judge  of  the  Admiralty  court. 
Sir  John  Dodson,  the  last  Admiralty  judge,  died  in  1858.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  court  was 
extended  in  1861, 


ADMIRALTY  OFFICE  dates  from  1512,  when  Henry  VIII.  appointed  commissioners  to 
inspect  his  ships  of  war,  &c.  In  1662  the  Admiralty  was  first  put  into  commission,  the  great 
officers  of  state  being  the  commissioners.  During  the  commonwealth  the  admiralty  affairs 
were  managed  by  a committee  of  the  parliament ; and  at  the  restoration  in  1660,  James, 
duke  of  York,  became  lord  high  admiral.  In  1684,  Charles  II.  held  the  admiralty  in  his 
own  hands,  until  his  death,  when  James  II.  made  himself  lord  high  admiral.  In  1688-9, 
the  admiralty  was  a second  time  put  into  commission,  and  the  board  appears  to  have 
assembled  at  admiral  Herbert’s  lodgings  in  Channel-row,  Westminster,  he  being  at  that  time 
first  lord.  The  patent  appointing  him,  together  with  six  other  lords,  was  dated  March  6, 
1688-9.  In  1830,  1832,  and  1836  various  changes  were  made  in  the  civil  departments,  several 
offices  being  abolished  or  consolidated  with  others.  In  March,  1861,  a Royal  commission  re- 
commended the  abolition  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and  the  appointment  of  a Minister  of  the 
Navy  Department. 

FIRST  LORDS  OF  THE  ADMIRALTY,  ETC. 


1660.  James,  duke  of  York,  lord  high  admiral,  June  6. 
1673.  King  Charles  II.,  June  14. 

— Prince  Rupert,  July  9. 

1679.  8ir  Henry  Capel,  Feb.  14. 

1680.  Daniel  Finch,  esq.,  Feb.  19. 

1681.  Daniel,  lord  Finch,  Jan.  20. 

1683.  Daniel,  earl  of  Nottingham,  April  17. 

1684.  King  Charles  II. 

1685.  King  James  II.,  May  17. 

1689.  Arthur  Herbert,  esq. , March  8. 

1690.  Thomas,  earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery, 

Jan.  20. 

1692.  Charles,  lord  Cornwallis,  March  10. 

1693.  Anthony,  viscount  Falkland,  April  15. 

1694.  Edward  Russell,  esq.  {aft.  earl  of  Orford),  May  2. 
1699.  John,  earl  of  Bridgewater,  June  2. 

1701.  Thomas,  earl  of  Pembroke,  April  4. 

1702.  George,  prince  of  Denmark,  lord  high  ad- 

miral, May  20. 

1708.  Thomas,  earl  of  Pembroke,  Nov.  29. 

1709.  Edward,  earl  of  Orford,  Nov.  8. 

1710.  Sir  John  Leake,  Oct.  4. 

1712.  Thomas,  earl  of  Strafford,  Sept.  30. 

1714.  Edward,  earl  of  Orford,  Oct.  14. 

1717.  James,  earl  of  Berkeley,  March  19. 

1727  George,  viscount  Torrington,  Aug.  2. 

1733.  Sir  Charles  Wager,  knt.,  June  25. 

1742.  Daniel,  earl  of  Winchilsea,  March  19. 

1744.  John,  duke  of  Bedford,  Dec.  27. 

1748.  John,  earl  of  Sandwich,  Feb.  10. 

1751.  George,  lord  Anson,  June  22. 

1756.  Richard,  earl  Temple,  Nov.  19. 

1757.  Daniel,  earl  of  Winchilsea,  April  6. 

— George,  lord  Anson,  July  2. 

1762.  George  M.  Dunk,  earl  of  Halifax,  Juno  19. 

1763.  George  Grenville,  esq.,  Jan.  i. 


1763.  John,  earl  of  Sandwich,  April  23. 

— John,  earl  of  Egmont,  Sept.  10. 

1766.  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  Sept.  10. 

— Sir  Edward  Hawke,  Dec.  10. 

1771.  John,  earl  of  Sandwich,  Jan.  12. 

1782.  Hon.  Augustus  Keppel,  April  i. 

— Augustus,  viscount  Keppel,  July  18. 

1783.  Richard,  viscount  Howe,  Jan.  28. 

1788.  John,  earl  of  Chatham,  July  16. 

1794.  George  John,  earl  Spencer,  Dec.  20. 

1801.  John,  earl  St.  Vincent,  Feb.  19. 

1804.  Henry,  viscount  Melville,  May  15. 

1805.  Charles,  lord  Barham,  May  2. 

1806.  Hon.  Charles  Grey,  Feb.  10. 

— Thomas  Grenville,  esq.,  Oct.  23. 

1807.  Henry,  lord  Mulgrave,  April  6. 

1809.  Charles  Yorke,  esq.,  May  10. 

1812.  Robert,  viscount  Melville,  March  25. 

1827.  William  Henry,  duke  of  Clarence,  lord 

high  admiral.  May  2,  resigned,  Aug.  12,  1828. 

1828.  Robert,  viscount  Melville,  Sept.  19. 

1830.  Sir  James  R.  G.  Graham,  bart.,  Nov.  25. 

1834.  George,  lord  Auckland,  June  ii. 

— Thomas  Philip,  earl  de  Grey,  Dec.  23. 

1835.  George,  lord  Auckland,  April  25. 

— Gilbert,  earl  of  Minto,  Sept.  19. 

1841.  Thomas,  earl  of  Haddington,  Sept.  8. 

1846.  Edward,  earl  of  Ellenborough,  Jan.  13. 

— George,  earl  of  Auckland,  July  24. 

1849.  Sir  Francis  Thornhill  Baring,  Jan.  18. 

1852.  Algernon,  duke  of  Northumberland,  Feb.  28. 

1853.  Sir  James  Robert  George  Graham,  Jan.  5. 

1855.  Sir  Charles  Wood,  hart.,  Feb.  24. 

1858.  Sir  John  Pakington,  Feb.  26. 

1859.  Edward,  duke  of  Somerset,  the  present  (1862) 

First  Lord. 
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ADMIRALTY,  'Wliitohall.  “At  the  South  end  of  Duko-stroot,  Westminster,  wiis 
seated  a.  lar^e  house,  made  use  of  for  the  admiralty  ollie.e,  until  the  business  was  removed  to 
(Ireenwieh,  and  thence  to  Wallin^dord  house,  a<j;ainst  Whitehall.”  It  was  relmilt  by  Ripley 
about  1726  ; the  screen  was  erected,  to  conceal  the  uf^diness  of  the  huilding,  by  the  brothers 
Adam,  in  1776. — Lord  Nelson  lay  in  state  in  one  of  the  apartments  on  Jan.  8,  1806;  and  on 
the  liext  day  was  buried  at  St.  i’anl’s. 

“ ADAIONITION  TO  THE  Parliament, ” condemning  all  religious  ceremonies  hut  those 
commanded  in  the  New  Testament,  was  ])uhlished  by  certain  Puritans  in  1571.  It  was 
answercil  by  Ah]).  Whitgift.  Its  presumed  authors,  Field  and  Wilcox,  were  imprisoned. 

ADRIAN’S  WALL  (to  prevent  the  irruptions  of  the  Scots  and  Piets  into  the  northern 
counties  of  England,  then  under  the  Roman  government)  extended  from  the  Tyne  to 
Solway  tirth,  and  was  eighty  miles  long,  twelve  feet  high,  and  eight  in  thickness,  with 
watch-towers  ; built  121.  It  was  named  after  its  second  founder,  the  emperor  Adrian,  and 
was  repaired  by  Severus,  208. 

ADRIANOPLE,  in  Turkey.  Here  was  fought  the  battle  by  which  Constantine  gained 
the  empire,  July  3,  323. — Adrianople  was  taken  by  the  Ottoman  Amurath  in  1361.  It  was 
the  seat  of  the  Turkish  empire  till  the  capture  of  Constantinople  in  1453.  Mahomet  II. 
was  born  here  in  1430.  Priestley. — Adrianople  was  taken  by  the  Russians  in  Aug.  20,  1829  ; 
but  was  restored  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Sept.  14,  same  year.  See  Turkey. 

ADRIATIC.  The  ceremony  of  the  doge  of  Venice  wedding  the  Adriatic  sea  was  instituted 
in  1173.  Annually  upon  Ascension-day,  the  doge  dropped  a ring  into  the  sea  from  his 
bucentaur,  or  state  barge,  being  attended  on  these  occasions  by  all  the  nobility  of  the  state, 
and  foreign  ambassadors,  in  gondolas.  The  ceremony  was  omitted,  for  the  first  time  for 
centuries,  in  1797. 

ADULTERATION  of  Food.  Much  attention  was  drawn  to  this,  in  1822,  through  Mr. 
Accum’s  book,  popularly  called  “Death  in  the  Pot,”  and  in  1855  through  Dr.  Hassall’s 
book,  “Food  and  its  Adulterations.”  By  an  act  for  preventing  the  adulteration  of  food, 
passed  in  i860,  parochial  chemical  analysts  may  be  ajipointed. 

ADULTERY.  Punished  by  the  law  of  Moses  (1490  b.c.)  with  death,  Leviticus  xx.  10. — 
Lycm'gus  (884  b.c.)  punished  the  offender  as  he  did  a parricide,  and  the  Locrians  and  Spar- 
tans tore  out  the  offender’s  eyes.  The  Romans  had  no  formal  law  against  adultery  : the 
emperor  Augustus  was  the  first  to  introduce  a positive  law  to  punish  it,  and  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  see  it  executed  on  the  persons  of  his  own  children.  Lenglet.  The  early  Saxons 
burnt  the  adulteress,  and  erected  a gibbet  over  her  ashes,  whereon  they  hanged  the  adulterer. 
King  Edmund  punished  the  crime  as  homicide,  during  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  (454  to  828). 
It  was  punished  by  cutting  off  the  hair,  stripping  the  female  offender  naked,  and  whipping 
her  thi’ough  the  streets,  if  the  husband  so  demanded  it  to  be  done,  without  distinction  of 
rank.  Stow.  The  ears  and  nose  were  cut  off  under  Canute,  1031.  Ordained  to  be  jmnished 
capitally,  together  with  incest,  under  Cromwell,  May  14,  1650  : but  there  is  no  record  of  this 
law  taking  effect.  In  New  England  a law  was  ordained  whereby  adultery  was  made  capital 
to  both  parties,  even  though  the  man  were  unmarried  ; and  several  suffered  under  it,  1662. 
Hardie.  Till  1857  the  legal  redress  against  the  male  offender  was  by  civil  action  for  a 
money  compensation  ; the  female  being  liable  to  divorce.  By  20  & 21  Viet.  c.  85  (1857)  the 
“ action  for  criminal  conversation ” was  abolished  and  the  “Court  for  Divorce  and  Matri- 
monial Causes  ” was  established,  with  power  to  gi-ant  divorces  for  adultery  and  ill  usage. 
See  Divorce. 

ADVENT  {adveniens,  coming)  signifies  the  ajjproach  of  the  feast  of  the  Nativity.  The 
season  includes  four  Sundays,  the  first  being  the  nearest  Sunday  to  St.  Andrew’s  day 
(Nov.  30),  before  or  after.  Homilies  respecting  Advent  are  mentioned  prior  to  a.d.  378. 

ADVENTURE  BAY,  at  the  S.E.  end  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  visited  in  1778  by  capt. 
Furneaux  in  his  first  voyage  to  the  Pacific,  and  named  from  his  ship  Adventure.  It  was 
visited  by  captain  Bligh  in  1 788. 

ADVENTURERS,  Merchant,  a celebrated  company  of  enteiprising  merchants,  origi- 
nally formed  for  the  discovery  of  territories,  and  the  extension  of  commerce,  by  John,  duke 
of  Brabant,  in  1296,  was  transferred  to  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Elizabeth 
formed  it  into  an  English  corporation  in  1564.  Anderson. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  in  Newspapers,  as  now  published,  were  not  general  in  England 
until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A penalty  of  50L  was  inflicted  on  persons 
advertising  a reward  with  “No  questions  to  be  asked”  for  the  return  of  things  stolen,  and 
on  the  printer,  25  Geo.  II.  I754-  Statutes.  The  advertisement  duty  was  formerly  charged 
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according  to  tlie  number  of  lines  ; it  was  afterwards  fixed,  in  England,  at  3s.  6cZ.,  and  in 
Ireland  at  2.9,  (id.  each  advertisement.  The  duty  was  further  reduced,  in  England,  to  is.  (d. 
and  in  Ireland  to  *ls.  each,  by  3 & 4 Will.  IV.  (1833),  and  was  altogether  abolished  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  by  16  & 17  Viet.  c.  63  (Aug.  4,  1853).*  Advertising  Vans,  a great 
nuisance,  were  prohibited  by  16  & 17  Viet.  c.  33  (i%3). 

ADVOCATE,  The  King’s.  This  office  was  instituted  about  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  ; and  the  advocate  (always  a doctor  of  the  civil  law)  was  empowered  to 
prosecute  at  his  own  instance  certain  crimes,  1597.  Statutes.  Lord  Advocate  in  Scotland 
is  the  same  as  the  attorney-general  in  England. — It  was  decided  in  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
in  1685,  that  the  king’s  advocate  of  France  might  at  the  same  time  be  a judge  ; so  in  like 
manner  it  was  allowed  in  Scotland,  where  Sir  John  Nesbit  and  Sir  William  Oliphant  were 
lord  advocates  and  lords  of  session  at  the  same  time.  Beatson. — The  Advocates’  library  in 
Edinburgh  was  established  by  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  in  1682. 

AUDILES,  magistrates  of  Rome,  first  created  492  b.c.  There  were  three  degrees  of  these 
officers,  and  the  functions  of  the  principal  were  similar  to  our  justices  of  the  peace.  The 
plebeian  sediles  presided  over  the  more  minute  affairs  of  the  state,  good  order,  and  the  repa- 
ration of  the  streets.  They  procured  all  the  provisions  of  the  city,  and  executed  the  decrees 
of  the  people.  Varro. 

./EGIKA,  a Greek  island,  a rival  of  Athens,  was  humbled  by  Themistocles,  b.c.  485 ; and 
taken  455. 

iEGOSPOTAMOS,  the  Goat-river,  in  the  Chersonesus,  where  Lysander,  the  Lacedae- 
monian, defeated  the  Athenian  fleet,  405  b.c.,  and  ended  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

MIAA.  CAPITOLINA,  built  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  13 1. 

.^EMILIA,  the  name  given  to  the  provinces  of  Parma,  Modena,  and  the  Romagna,  united 
to  Sardinia  in  i860  ; and  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

AilNEID,  the  great  Latin  epic  poem,  relating  the  adventures  of  .Eneas,  written  about  24 
B.c.  by  Virgil,  who  died  Sept.  22,  19  b.c.,  before  he  had  finally  corrected  the  poem.  It  was 
first  printed  in  1469,  at  Rome. 

^ENIGMA.  Samson’s  riddle  (about  1141  b.c.  ; Judges  xiv.  12)  is  the  earliest  on  record. 
The  ancient  oracles  frequently  gave  responses  admitting  of  perfectly  contrary  interpretations. 
Gale  attributes  senigmatical  speeches  to  the  Egyptians.  In  Nero’s  time,  the  Romans  were 
often  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  this  method  of  concealing  truth  under  obscure  language. 
The  following  epitaph  on  Fair  Rosamond  (mistress  of  our  Henry  II.  about  1173)  is  a medi- 
aeval specimen  : — “Hie  jacet  in  tomba  Rosa  mundi,  non  Rosa  munda  ; Non  redolet,  sed 
olet,  quae  redol ere  solet.  ” 

.EOLIA,  in  Asia  Minor,  was  colonised  by  a principal  branch  of  the  Hellenic  race  : begin- 
ning about  1124  B.c.  The  Ailolians  built  several  large  cities  both  on  the  mainland  and  the 
neighbouring  islands, — Mitylene,  in  Lesbos,  being  considered  the  capital. 

iEOLIAN  HARP.  The  invention  of  this  instrument  is  ascribed  to  Kircher,  1653  ; but 
it  was  known  at  an  earlier  period. 

EOLOPILE,  a hollow  ball  with  an  orifice  in  which  a tube  might  be  screwed,  was  used 
in  the  17th  century  as  a boiler  for  experimental  steam-engines. 

AERATED  WATERS.  Apparatus  for  combining  gases  with  water  have  been  patented  by 
Thomson  in  1807  ; Bakewell  in  1832  and  1847  ; Tylor  in  1840,  and  by  several  other  persons. 

AERIANS,  followers  of  Aerius,  a presbyter,  in  the  4th  century.  He  maintained  that 
there  was  no  distinction  between  a bishop  and  a presbyter  ; that  there  was  no  Pasch  to  be 
observed  by  Christians  ; that  the  Lent  and  other  fasts  should  not  be  observed  ; and  that 
prayers  should  not  be  offered  for  the  dead.  Epiphanius. 

AERONAUTICS.  To  lord  Bacon,  the  prophet  of  art,  as  Walpole  calls  him,  has  been 
erroneously  attributed  the  first  suggestion  of  the  true  theory  of  balloons.  The  ancient  specu- 
lations about  artificial  wings  whereby  a man  might  fly  as  well  as  a bird,  was  refuted  by 
Borelli,  1670.  Mr.  Henry  Cavendish  ascertained  that  hydrogen  gas  (now  used  for  balloons) 
is  at  least  twelve  times  lighter  than  common  air,  1 766.  The  true  doctrine  of  aeronautics 
was  announced  in  France  by  the  two  brothers  Montgolfier,  1782.  See  Balloon.^ 

* On  Oct.  16,  i860,  the  whole  of  the  libretto  of  MacFarren’s  opera,  Robin  Hood,  was  inserted  as  an 
advertisement  in  the  Times  (4^  columns). 

t In  July,  1859,  M.  Lassie  laid  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris,  a memoir  on  Aerial  Navigation : 
giving  an  account  of  his  cylinder  balloon,  supplied  with  apparatus  to  enable  him  to  direct  its  course  in  the 
atmosphere,  Many  similar  projects  have  been  devised, — in  vain. 
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A^SOR’S  FARLFS,  said  to  have  been  written  by  him,  tlie  inventor  of  tliis  species  of 
instruction,  about  565  b.c.  “Aesop’s  fables”  are,  no  doubt,  a compilation  from  various 
sources,  Plutarch. 

AESTHETICS  (from  the  Greek  aist.hcsis,  perception),  the  science  of  the  beautiful 
(especially  in  art)  ; a term  invented  by  Baumgarten,  a German  philosopher,  whose  work 
“yEsthetica”  was  published  in  i75*^- 

AETHIOriA.  Ethiopia.  ^ETNA.  ^gg  Etna. 

,d^TOLl  A,  in  Greece,  a country  named  after  AEtolus  of  Elis,  who,  having  accidentally  killed 
a son  of  Phoroncus,  king  of  Argos,  left  the  Peloponnesus,  and  settled  here.  The  inhabitants 
were  very  little  known  to  the  rest  of  Greece,  till  after  the  ruin  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  when 
they  became  the  rivals  of  the  Acha3ans,  and  alternately  allies  and  enemies  of  Rome. 


The  iTItolians  join  Sparta  .ajgainst  Athens  b.c.  455 
Subdued  by  Antipater  during  the  Lamian  war  . 322 
Aid  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Gauls  . . . 279 

Invade  the  Peloponnesus,  and  ravage  Messenia 
(Social  War),  and  defeat  the  Achaeans  at 

Caphyae 220 

Philip  V. , of  Macedon,  invades  jEtolia,  and  takes 
Therm um — Peace  concluded  . . . .217 

Battle  of  Lamia  ; the  .Etolians,  commanded  by 
Pyrrhus,  are  defeated  by  Philip  of  Macedon  . 214 


Alliance  with  Rome  . . . . . B.c.  21 1 

War  with  Philip — Peace 205 

They  next  invite  the  kings  of  Macedon,  Syria, 
and  Sparta,  to  coalesce  with  them  against 
the  Romans  .......  193-2 

Defeat  of  the  allies  near  Thermopylae  . . . 191 

Conquered  by  the  Romans  under  Fulvius  . .189 

Leading  patriots  massacred  by  the  Roman  party  167 
Made  a province  of  Rome 146 


AFFINITY,  Degrees  of.  Marriage  within  certain  degrees  of  kindred  has  been  pro- 
hibited by  the  law^s  of  almost  all  nations,  in  almost  every  age,  but  has  yet  taken  place  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Several  degrees  were  prohibited  in  scriptural  law,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Leviticus,  chap,  xviii.  (1490  b.c.).  In  England,  a table  restricting  marriage  within  certain 
near  degrees  was  set  forth  by  authority,  a.d.  1563.  Many  of  these  are  disputed.  Prohibited 
marriages  were  adjudged  to  be  incestuous  and  unlawful  by  the  ninty-ninth  canon,  in  1603, 
All  marriages  within  the  forbidden  degrees  of  kindred  are  declared  to  be  absolutely  void  by 
statute  5 & 6 Will.  IV.  c.  54,  1835.  See  Marriage  {of  deceased  Wifds  Sister). 

AFFIRMATION.  The  Quakers  objecting  to  oaths,  their  simple  affirmation  is  accepted 
instead  ; for  the  first  time,  A.D,  1696,  The  affirmation  was  altered  in  1702,  1721,  1837,  and 
in  April,  1859. — The  indulgence  was  granted  to  persons  who  were  formerly  Quakers  but  who 
had  seceded  from  that  sect,  2 Viet.  1838  ; and  extended  to  other  dissenters  in  Scotland  9 
Geo.  IV.  .(1828).  18  & 19  Viet.  c.  2 (1855). 


AFGHANISTAN,  a large  ceuntry  in  central  Asia,  conquered  by  the  Tartars  about  977. 


The  Mahommedan  dynasty,  the  Ghaznevides,  said 
to  have  ruled  from  1186  to  1206. 

They  were  conquered  by  Genghis  Khan  about  1221, 
and  by  Tamerlane,  1398. 

Baber  conquered  Caubul  in  1523. 

On  his  death  Afghanistan  divided  between  Persia 
and  Hindostan. 

The  Afghans  revolt  in  1720  ; invade  Persia  and  take 
Ispahan  ; repulsed  by  Nadir  Shah  in  1728,  who 
subdues  the  whole  of  the  country,  1737. 


On  his  assassination,  one  of  his  officers,  Ahmed  Shah, 
an  Afghan,  forms  Afghanistan  into  an  independent 
kingdom,  and  reigns  prosperously,  1747-73. 

His  son  and  successor,  Tim  our,  died  in  1793  ; whose 
son,  Zemaun,  was  dethroned  and  blinded  after 
reigning  ten  years.  Since  then,  the  history  is  a 
series  of  broils,  crimes,  and  murders. 

Runjeet  Sing,  the  Sikh  chief  of  Lahore,  conquers  a 
large  part  of  the  country  in  1818. 

[For  the  war  with  England,  see  India,  1838.] 


AFRICA,  called  Libya  by  the  Greeks,  one  of  the  three  parts  of  the  ancient  world,  and  the 
greatest  peninsula  of  the  universe ; first  peopled  by  Ham.  For  its  history  see  Egypt,  Carthage, 
Cyrene,  Abyssinia,  Algiers,  Morocco,  &c. 


Finally  subdued  by  the  Romans  under  Pompey, 
82  B.c. 

Conquered  by  the  Vandals  imder  Genseric,  a.d. 
429-35- 

Reconquered  by  Belisarius,  533  et  seq. 

The  Mahommedan  Arabs  subdued  the  north  of 
Africa  about  637. 

English  merchants  visit  Guinea  in  1550;  and  Eliza- 
beth granted  a patent  to  a company  in  1588. 

Capt.  Stubbs  sailed  up  the  Gambia,  1723. 

Bruce  commenced  his  travels  in  1768. 

Mungo  Park,  who  made  his  first  voyage  to  Africa, 
May  22,  1795  ; and  his  second  voyage,  January  30, 
1804,  but  from  which  he  never  returned  (see  Park). 

Visited  by  Salt  in  1805  and  1809;  Burckhardt  in 
1812;  Homemann  in  1816;  Denham  and  Clapper- 
ton  in  1822  ; the  brothers  Lander  in  1830. 

The  great  Niger  expedition  (for  which  parliament 
voted  6i,ooof.),  consisting  of  the  Albert,  Wilber - 


force  and  Soudan  steam-ships,  commenced  the 
ascent  of  the  Niger,  Aug.  20,  1841  ; but  when  they 
reached  Iddah,  fever  broke  out  among  the  crews, 
and  they  were  successively  obliged  to  return,  the 
A Ibert  having  ascended  the  river  to  Egga,  320  miles 
from  the  sea.  Sept.  28.  The  expedition  was,  in 
the  end,  wholly  relinquished  owing  to  the  disease, 
heat,  and  hardships,  and  aU  the  vessels  had  cast 
anchor  at  Clarence  Cove,  Fernando  Po,  Oct.  17, 
1841. 

James  Richardson  explored  the  great  Sahara  in 
1845-6,  and  in  1849  (by  direction  of  the  Foreign 
Office)  he  left  England  to  explore  central  Africa, 
accompanied  by  Drs.  Barth  and  Overweg. 
Richardson  died,  March  4,  1851 ; and  Overweg, 
Sept.  27,  1852. 

Dr.  Vogel  sent  out  with  reinforcements  to  Dr. 
Barth,  Feb.  20,  1853 ; in  April,  1857,  said  to  have 
been  assassinated. 
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AFllICA,  continued. 

Dr.  Barth  returned  to  England,  and  received  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society’s  medal,  May  i6,  1856. 
Ilis  travels  were  published  in  5 vols.  in  I858. 

Dr.  David  Livingstone,  a missionary  traveller,  re- 
turned to  England  in  Dec.  1856,  after  an  absence 
of  16  years,  during  which  he  traversed  a large 
part  of  the  heart  of  South  Africa,  and  walked 
about  11,000  miles,  ijriueii)ally  over  country 


hitherto  unexplored.  His  book  was  published  in 
Nov.  1857.  In  Feb.  1858,  he  was  appointed 
British  consul  for  the  Portuguese  possessions  in 
Africa,  and  left  England  shortly  after.  He  has 
been  recently  heard  of  (1862). 

The  pubheation  of  M.  du  Chaillu’s  travels  in  central 
Africa  created  much  controversy  and  excitement 
in  1861. 


AFRICAN"  ASSOCIATION,  for  promoting  the  exploration  of  Inner  Africa,  was  formed 
in  June,  1788,  principally  liy  Sir  Joseph  Banks  ; and  under  its  auspices  many  additions  were 
made  to  African  geography  by  Ledyard,  Park,  Burckliardt,  Hornemann,  &c.  It  merged 
into  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in  1831. 

AFRICAN  COMPANY,  a society  of  merchants  trading  to  Africa,  arose  out  of  an  asso- 
ciation in  Exeter,  which  was  formed  in  1588.  A charter  was  granted  to  a joint-stock 
company  in  1618  ; a third  company  was  created  in  1631  ; a fourth  corporation  in  1662  ; and 
another  formed  by  letters-patent  in  1672,  and  remodelled  in  1695.  The  rights  vested  in  the 
present  company  are  by  23  Geo,  II.  1749. 

AFRICAN  INSTITUTION,  founded  in  London  in  1807,  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  the  civilisation  of  Africa.  Many  schools  have  been  established  with  success, 
particularly  at  Sierra  Leone,  where  the  number  of  scholars,  male  and  female,  is  said  to 
approach  2000.  Leigh. 

AGAPiE,  Feasts  of  Charity  (from  agape,  Greek  for  love,  charity),  mentioned  Jude  12,  of 
which  the  first  Christians  of  all  ranks  partook  in  common,  in  memory  of  the  last  meal  which 
Christ  took  with  his  disciples.  In  consequence  of  disorders  creeping  in,  these  feasts  were 
forbidden  to  be  celebrated  in  churches  by  the  council  of  Laodicea,  361,  and  by  the  comicil 
of  Carthage  in  391. 

AGAPEMONIANS,  an  extraordinary  sect,  which  mainly  originated  vnth  Henry  James 
Prince,  an  ex-clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  claimed  the  attributes  of  omnipotence, 
and  thereby  obtained  great  influence  over  the  minds  and  actions  of  his  wealthy  dupes.  They 
profess  to  live  in  a state  of  brotherly  love,  delivering  themselves  up  to  innocent  amusements 
of  all  kinds,  not  vexing  themselves  with  the  cares  of  ordinary  mortals,  but  existing  in  com- 
munion with  God.  Various  disclosures  do  not  at  all  confirm  these  statements.  They  have 
their  residence  in  a building  called  “Agapemone”  (a  Greek  term  .signhpng  the  abode  of 
love),  near  Bridgewater,  in  Somersetshire.* 

AGE.  Chronologers  have  commonly  divided  the  time  between  the  Creation  and  the 
birth  of  Christ  into  periods  called  ages,  Hesiod  (about  850  b.c.)  described  the  Golden, 
Silver,  Brazen,  and  Iron  Ages.  See  Lark  Ages. 


B.c. 

First  Age  (from  the  Creation  to  the 

Deluge) 4004—2349 

Second  Age  (to  the  coming  of  Abraham 

into  Canaan) 2348 — 1922 

Third  Age  (to  the  Exodus  from  Egypt)  1921 — 1491 


B.c. 

Fourth  Age  (to  the  founding  of  Solo- 
mon’s Temple) 1490 — 1014 

Fifth  Age  (to  the  capture  of  .Jerusalem)  1014 — 588 
Sixth  Age  (to  the  birth  of  Christ)  . 588 — 4 

Seventh  Age  (to  the  present  time)  b.c.  4 — a.d.  1862 


AGE,  OF.  In  England  the  minority  of  a male  terminates  at  twenty-one,  and  of  a female 
in  some ’cases,  as  that  of  a queen,  at  eighteen.  In  1547,  the  majority  of  Edward  VI,  was, 
by  the  will  of  his  father,  fixed  at  eighteen  years  ; previously  to  completing  which  age, 
Henry  VIII.  had  himself  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  in  1509. — A male  of  twelve  may 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  ; at  fourteen  he  may  consent  to  a marriage,  or  choose  a guardian  ; 
at  seventeen  he  may  be  an  executor,  and  at  twenty-one  he  is  of  age  ; but  according  to  the 
statute  of  wills,  7 William  IV.  and  i Victoria,  cap.  26,  1837,  no  will  made  by  any  person 
under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  shall  be  valid.  A female  at  twelve  may  consent  to  a 
marriage  ; at  fourteen  she  may  choose  a guardian,  and  at  twenty- one  she  is  of  age. 

* On  May  22,  1850,  Thomas  Robinson  sought  to  recover  the  possession  of  his  child  from  the  care  of  its 
mother  (from  whom  Thomas  had  separated) : the  appheation  was  refused  by  the  vice-chancellor,  on  the 
ground  that  the  father  would  instil  the  doctrines  of  this  sect  into  the  child  in  educating  it,  and  the  court 
held  it  a duty  to  “ save  it  from  the  pollution  of  the  parent’s  teaching.”  Several  suicides  have  been  com- 
mitted by  the  deluded  females  of  this  sect. — On  Aug.  21,  1858,  Miss  Jjouisa  Jane  Nottidge  died,  having 
transferred  her  property  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Prince.  Her  brother,  Mr.  Nottidge,  by  an  action,  recovered  from 
Prince  5728^.,  as  having  been  fraudulently  obtained.  Extraordinary  disclosures  were  made  during  the 
trial  July  25,’  i860.  In  the  autumn  of  i860,  the  rev.  Mr.  Price,  after  several  vain  attempts,  succeeded  in 
rescuing  his  wife  from  the  Agapemone.  They  had  both  been  early  supporters  of  it. 
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AOlNCOlIlvT  (N.  France),  Battle  oe,  Oct.  25,  1415,  Between  the  French  (60,000)  and 
English  (9000)  ; the  latter  commanded  hy  Henry  V.  Of  the  French,  whoso  leaders  acted 
with  little  judgment,  there  were  according  to  some  accounts  10,000  killed  (of  whom  3000 
were  persons  of  rank),  and  14,000  taken  ])risoners  ; the  English  losing  the  dnke  of  York, 
the  earl  of  Snifolk,  and  ahont  20  others.  St.  llemy  asserts  with  more  ])rohahility  that  the 
English  lost  1600  men.  Among  the  prisoners  were  the  dnkes  of  Orleans  and  Bourhon,  and 
7000  barons,  knights,  and  gentlemen.  The  dnkes  of  Alen9on,  Brabant,  and  Bar,  the  arch- 
bisho]>  of  Sens,  one  marshal,  thirteen  earls,  ninety-two  barons,  and  1500  knights  were  slain. 
Henry  V.  soon  after  obtained  the  kingdom  of  France, 

AGITATOKS,  ollicers  appointed  by  tlie  English  army  in  1647,  to  take  care  of  its  interests  : 
each  troop  or  com])any  had  tAvo.  The  ])rotector  Cromwell  was  eventually  obliged  to  repress 
the  seditious  power  of  the  Agitators.  At  a review  he  seized  the  ringleaders  of  a mutiny, 
shot  one  instantly,  in  the  presence  of  his  companions  and  the  forces  on  the  ground,  and  thus 
restored  discipline,  llumc. — Daniel  O’Connell,  called  the  Agitator  of  Ireland,  was  born  in 
1775.  He  began  to  agitate  at  the  elections  in  1826  ; was  elected  for  Clare,  July  5,  1828  ; 
tlie  election  being  declared  void,  he  was  re-elected  July  30,  1829.  After  the  passing  of  the 
Catholic  Emancipation  bill,  lie  agitated  in  vain  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  1834^0  1843. 
He  died  l\Iay  15,  1847. — Eichard  Cobden  and  John  Bright  were  the  chief  anti-corn-law 
agitators,  1841-5. 

AGRA  was  once  the  most  s^Jendid  of  the  Indian  cities,  and  even  now  exhibits  magnifi- 
cent ruins.  In  the  17th  century  the  great  mogul  frequently  resided  here,  the  palaces  being 
very  numerous ; Agra  then  contained  above  60  caravansaries,  800  baths,  and  700  mosques. 
See  Mausoleums.  In  1658  Aurungzebe  removed  to  Delhi. — The  fortress  of  Agra,  termed  the 
key  of  Hindostan,  surrendered,  in  the  war  with  the  Mahrattas,  to  the  British  forces,  under 
general  Lake,  Oct.  17,  1803,  in  one  day’s  siege  : 162  pieces  of  ordnance  and  240,000^.  were 
captured. — In  June  1857,  the  city  was  abandoned  to  the  mutineers  by  the  Europeans,  who 
took  refuge  in  the  fort,  from  which  they  were  rescued  by  major  Montgomery  and  colonel 
Greathed. — Agra  till  1861  was  the  capital  of  the  north-west  provinces  of  India. 

AGRARIAN'  LAW  {Agraria  lex)  decreed  an  equal  division  among  the  Roman  people  of 
all  the  lands  acquired  by  conquest,  limiting  the  acres  which  each  person  should  enjoy.  It 
was  first  proposed  by  Spurius  Cassius,  486  B.C.,  and  occasioned  his  judicial  murder  by  the 
aristocracy  in  493.  It  was  enacted  by  the  tribune  Licinius  Stolo,  376,  and  by  the  tribune 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  132  b.c.  The  laAV  at  last  proved  fatal  to  the  freedom  of  Rome  under 
Julius  Csesar,  60  b.c.  Livy ; Vossius.  In  modern  times  the  term  has  been  misinterpreted 
to  signify  a division  of  the  lands  of  the  rich  among  the  poor,  frequently  proposed  by 
demagogues,  such  as  Gracchus  Babeuf,  editor  of  the  Trihun  du  Peuple,  in  1 794. 

AGRICULTURE.  “Abel  was  a keeper  of  sheep,  but  Cain  was  a tiller  of  the  gi’ound,” 
Genesis  iv.  2.  The  Athenians  asserted  that  the  art  of  sowing  corn  began  with  them  ; and  the 
Cretans,  Sicilians,  and  Egyptians  made  the  same  claim. 


Cato  the  Censor  (died  149  b c.)  and  Varro  (died 
28  B.c.)  were  eminent  Roman  writers  on  agri- 
culture. It  was  brought  into  England  by  the 
Romans  about  a.d.  27. 

Fitzherbert’s  “Book  of  Husbandry”  printed  in  1524. 

Tusser’s  “ Five  Himdred  Points  of  Husbandry,”  1562. 

Blythe’s  “Improver,”  1649. 

Harthb’s  “ Legacy,”  1650. 

Jethro  Tull’s  “Horse-hoeing  Husbandry,”  1701. 

About  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  fallowing  was 
gradually  superseded  by  tm-nips  and  other  green 
crops. 

Agricultural  Societies. — The  earliest  mentioned 
in  the  British  Isles  was  the  Society  of  Improvers 
of  Agriculture  in  Scotland,  instituted  in  1723. 
The  Dubhn  Agricultural  Society  (1749)  gave  a 
stiuiulus  to'  agriculture  in  Ireland ; its  origin  is 
attributed  to  Mr.  Prior  of  Rathdowney,  Queen’s 
County,  in  1731.  The  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Society  established,  1777 ; and  the  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland,  1793. 

London  Board  of  Agriculture  established  by  act  of 
parliament,  1793. 

Francis,  duke  of  Bedford,  a great  promoter  of  agri- 
culture, died,  March  2,  1802. 

Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  (now  the 
most  important)  estabhshed  in  1838,  by  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  the  chief  landed  proprietors  in  the 
kingdom,  and  incorporated  by  royal  charter,  1840. 


It  holds  two  meetings  annually,  one  in  London 
the  other  in  the  country ; the  first  country  meeting 
at  Oxford,  in  1839.  It  awards  prizes,  and  pub- 
lishes a valuable  journal.  The  London  meeting  at 
Battersea  in  June,  1862,  was  highly  successful. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester  estab- 
hshed, 1846. 

Agricultural  Chemistry. — Sir  Humphry  Davy 
delivered  lectures  on  this  subject  (afterwards 
pubhshed),  at  the  instance  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, in  1S12  ; but  it  excited  httle  attention  till 
the  pubheation  of  Liebig’s  work  in  1840,  which 
made  a powerful  impression.  Boussingault’s 
“Economie  Rurale,”  an  equally  important  work, 
appeared  in  1844.  The  immoderate  expectations 
from  this  study  having  been  somewhat  dis- 
appointed, a partial  reaction  took  place.  Liebig’s 
“ Letters  on  Agriculture  ” appeared  in  1859. 

Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  N.  London,  chiefly  for 
the  meetings  of  the  Smithfield  Club.  The  founda- 
tion stone  was  laid  by  the  president,  lord  Berners, 
Nov.  5,  1861.  A remarkable  exhibition  of  dogs 
was  opened  here  on  June  24,  1862. 

In  Aug.  1855,  a committee  presented  a report  on 
the  best  mode  of  obtaining  accurate  agricultural 
statistics,  which  has  not  been  acted  on.  There 
were,  in  1831,  1,055,982  agricultural  labom'ers  m 
Great  Britain,  and  in  Ireland,  1,131,715. 
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AGRICULTURE,  continued. 

Tho  following  Table,  drawn  np  by  Mr.  William  Couling,  C.E.,  in  1827,*  is  extracted  from  the  Third 
Report  of  the  Emigration  Committee  : — 


Countries. 

Cultivated. 

Wastes 
capable  of 
Improvement. 

Unprofitable. 

Total. 

England  . ... 

Wales  .... 
Scotland  . . . . 

Ireland 

British  Islands  . . 

ACBKS. 

25,632,000 

3.117.000 

5.265.000 
12,125,280 

383,690 

ACHES. 

3.454.000 

530.000 

5.950.000 

4.900.000 

166.000 

ACRES. 

3,256,400 

1,105,000 

8,523,930 

2,416,664 

569,469 

ACRES. 

32,342,400 

4,752,000 

19,738,930 

i9,44G944 

1,119,159 

46,522,970 

15,000,000 

15,871,463 

77,394,433 

AGRIGENTUM  (now  Girgenti),  a celebrated  city  of  Sicily,  built  about  582  b.c.  It  was 
governed  by  tyrants  from  566  to  470;  among  these  were  Phalaris  (see  Brazen  Bull)  ; 
Alcmanes  ; Theron  who,  with  his  step-father,  Gelon,  defeated  the  Carthaginians  at  Himera 
and  Thrasydfiens,  his  son,  expelled  in  470  ; when  a republic  was  established,  and  Agrigentum 
became  opulent  and  luxurious.  It  was  taken  by  the  Carthaginians  in  405  b.c.,  and  held, 
except  during  short  intervals,  till  wrested  from  them  by  the  Romans  in  262  b.  c.  Erom 
A.D.  825  till  1086  it  was  held  by  the  Saracens. 

AID.  ^Q^Ayde.  AILANTINE.  See  mic. 

AIR,  OR  Atmosphere.  Anaximenes  of  Miletus  (530  b.c.)  declared  air  to  be  a self-existent 
deity,  and  the  first  cause  of  everything  created.  Posidonius  (about  79  b.c.)  calculated  the 
height  of  the  atmosphere  to  be  800  stadia.  The  pressure  of  air,  about  I5lbs.  to  the  square 
inch,  was  discovered  by  Torricelli  a.d.  1645,  and  was  found  by  Pascal,  in  1647,  to  vary  with 
the  height.  Halley,  Newton,  and  others,  up  to  the  present  time  have  illustrated  the  agency 
and  influences  of  this  great  power  by  various  experiments,  and  numerous  inventions  have 
followed  ; among  others  the  air-gun  of  Guter  of  Nuremberg  about  1656  ; the  air-pump, 
invented  by  Otto  von  Guericke  of  Magdeburg  about  1650  ; improved  by  the  illustrious 
Boyle  in  1657  ; and  the  air-pipe,  invented  by  Mr.  Sutton,  a iirewer  of  London,  about  1756. 
The  density  and  elasticity  of  air  were  determined  by  Boyle  ; and  its  relation  to  light  and 
sound  by  Hooke,  Newton,  and  Derham.  The  extension  of  our  atmosphere  above  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  long  considered  as  about  45  miles,  is  now  thought  by  admiral  FitzRoy  to  be 
only  about  9 or  10  miles  (1862). — Its  composition,  about  77  parts  of  nitrogen,  21  of  oxygen, 
and  2 of  other  matters  (such  as  carbonic  acid,  watery  vapour,  a trace  of  ammonia,  &c.), 
was  ascertained  by  Priestley  (1774),  Scheele  (1775),  Lavoisier,  and  Cavendish  ; and  its  laws 
of  refraction  were  investigated  by  Dr.  Bradley,  1737.  Dr.  Stenhouse’s  AzV-^^fers)  in  which 
powdered  charcoal  is  used)  were  first  set  up  at  the  Mansion-house,  London,  in  1854.  In 
1858,  Dr.  R.  Angus  Smith  made  known  a chemical  method  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
organic  matter  in  the  air.  The  researches  of  Dr.  Schonbein,  a German  chemist  of  Basel, 
between  1840  and  1859,  led  to  the  discovery  of  two  states  of  the  oxygen  in  the  air,  which  he 
calls  ozone  and  antozone.  See  Ozone. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE  (Aachen),  a Roman  city,  now  in  Rhenish  Prusssia,  Here  Charle- 
magne was  born  a.d.  742,  and  died  814 ; having  built  the  minster  (796-804),  and  conferred 
many  privileges  on  the  city,  in  which  fifty-five  emperors  have  since  been  crowned.  The 


* At  that  period  it  was  computed  that  the  soil  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  annually  cropped  in  the 
following  proportions : — 


ACRES. 


Wheat 7,000,000 

Barley  and  rye 1,950,000 

Potatoes,  oats,  and  beans  . . . . 6,500,000 

Turnips,  cabbages,  and  other  vegetables  . 1,150,000 

Clover,  rye-grass,  &c.  ....  1,750,000 

Fallow  ........  2,800,000 

Hop-grounds 60,000 


ACRES. 

Brought  forward  , . 21,210,000 

Nursery-grounds 20,000 

Inclosed  fruit,  flower,  kitchen,  and  other 

gardens 110,000 

Pleasure-grounds 100,000 

Land  depastured  by  cattle  . . . . 21,000,000 

Hedge-rows,  copses,  and  woods  . . 2,000,000 

Ways,  water,  &c 2,100,000 


Forward  . . . . 21,210,000 


Cultivated  land  . . 46,540,000 


. It  was  reckoned  by  the  Agricultural  Committee,  that  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands  would  yield  above 
20,000,000?.  a year.  It  was  calculated  in  1854  that  there  wei-e  in  England  32,160,000  acres  in  cultivation,  of 
the  annual  value  of  37,412,000?.  Since  that  time  much  land  has  been  brought  into  cultivation.  See  Wheat. 
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imperial  insignia  were  removed  to  Vienna  in  1795. — The  first  treaty  of  peace  signed  liere  was 
hetween  France  and  Spain,  when  France  yielded  Franche  Comte,  but  retained  her  conquests 
in  the  Netherlands,  May  2,  1668. — The  second,  or  celebrated  treaty,  was  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  Holland,  linngary,  Spain,  and  Genoa.  (By  it  the  treaties  of  Westphalia 
•in  1648,  of  Nimegnen  in  1678  and  1679,  of  Kyswick  in  1697,  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  of  Baden 
in  1714,  of  the  Triple  Alliance  in  1717,  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  in  1718,  and  of  Vienna  in 
1738,  were  renewed  and  contirmed.)  Signed  on  the  part  of  England  by  John,  earl  of  Sand- 
wich, and  sir  Thomas  Kobinson,  Oct.  7,  1748. — A congress  of  the  sovereigns  of  Austria, 
Enssia,  and  Pmssia,  assisted  by  ministers  from  England  and  France,  was  held  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  a convention  signed,  Oct.  9,  1818.  The  sum  then  due  from  France  to  the 
allies  was  settled  at  265,000,000  of  francs. 

AKERMAN,  in  Bessarabia.  Here  the  celebrated  treaty  between  Russia  and  Turkey  was 
concluded  in  1826,  which  secured  for  the  former  the  navigation  of  the  Black  sea,  &c. 

ALABAMA,  a southern  slave  state,  N.  America  ; made  an  independent  state  in  1819  : 
commercial  metropolis.  Mobile.  It  seceded  from  the  Union,  Dec.  i860. 

ALAND  ISLES,  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  were  taken  from  Sweden  by  the  Russians  in  1809. 
See  Bomarsund. 

ALBA  LONGA,  an  ancient  city  of  Italy,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Ascanius,  son  of 
.^neas,  1152  B.c.  Its  history  is  of  doubtful  authenticity. 


Ascanius,  son  of  AJneas,  1152  b.c.  ; Sylvius  Pos- 
thumus,  1143;  iEneas  Sylvius  . . b.c.  1114 

Feign  of  Latinus,  1048  ; Alba,  1038 ; Atys,  or 
Capetus,  1002  ; Capys,  976  ; Capetus  . . 916 

Reign  of  Tiberinus,  903 ; being  defeated  in 
battle,  near  the  river  4 Idula,  he  throws  him- 
self into  the  stream,  is  drowned,  and  hence 
this  river  is  now  called  the  Tiber  . . . 895 


Agrippa ; Remulus,  864 ; Aventinus,  845 ; 

Procas B.c.  808 

Numitor,  795 ; Amulius  * the  brother  of  Numi- 
tor,  seizes  the  throne,  794;  killed  by  his 
grandson,  Romulus,  who  restores  Numitor  . 754 

Alba  conquered  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  who  in- 
corporates it  with  his  Roman  dominions  . 665 


ALBANIA  (part  of  the  ancient  Epirus).  The  Albanians  became  independent  during  the 
decline  of  the  Greek  empire  ; and  about  1443,  under  George  Castriot  (Scanderbeg),  baffled 
the  efforts  of  Mahomed  II.  to  subdue  them,  till  the  siege  of  Scutari  in  1478,  when  they 
partially  submitted.  Albania  became  independent  under  Ali  Pacha,  of  Janina,  in  1812,  who 
defeated  the  Turkish  pachas,  and  governed  ably,  but  cruelly  and  despotically,  till  Feb.  1822, 
when  he  and  his  two  sons  were  slain,  after  surrendering  under  a solemn  j)romise  of  safety. 

ALBAN’S,  ST.  (Hertfordshire),  the  Roman  Verulam,  and  previously  the  residence  of 
British  princes.  At  St.  Alban’s  queen  Boadicea  made  her  celebrated  assault  upon  the 
Romans,  and  failed,  after  an  immense  slaughter,  it  is  said  of  70,000  men  ; and  Cassibelaunus 
was  defeated  by  Csesar  at  this  place.  It  takes  its  present  name  from  St.  Alban,  said  to  have 
been  born  here,  and  to  have  been  the  first  British  martyr  (decapitated  during  the  persecution 
raised  by  Diocletian,  June  23,  a.d.  286).  A stately  monastery  was  erected  in  the  town  to  his 
memory  by  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  about  787.  The  abbot  sat  in  parliament  as  premier  abbot, 
til!  the  dissolution  in  1539.  St.  Alban’s  was  incorporated  by  Edward  VI.  1552  ; and  again 
by  Charles  II.,  but  was  disfranchised  for  bribery,  June  17,  1852. 

ALBAN’S,  ST.,  Battles  of,  between  the  partisans  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
In  the  fii’st.  May  23,  1455,  Richard,  duke  of  York,  obtained  an  easy  victory  over  Henry  VI., 
of  whose  army  5000  were  slain.  The  second,  fought  on  Shrove-Tuesday,  Feb.  17,  1461, 
between  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  the  Lancastrians,  commanded  by  queen  Margaret  of  Anjou. 
The  Yorkists  were  defeated,  and  2000  of  them  perished. 

ALBANY  (or  Albainn),  the  ancient  name  of  the  Scottish  Highlands.  The  brother  of 
Robert  III.  of  Scotland,  was  made  duke  of  Albany  in  1398.  Frederick,  son  of  George  III., 
was  duke  of  York  and  Albany. 

ALBERT  MEMORIAL.  The  Prince  Consort  died  on  Dec.  14,  1861,  deeply  lamented 
by  the  whole  civilised  world.  A meeting  to  organise  a method  of  receiving  contributions 
for  a Great  National  Memorial  was  held  at  the  Mansion-house,  Jan.  14,  1862  ; and  a large 


* Early  traditions  state,  that  when  Amulius  dethroned  his  brother,  he  condemned  Ilia,  the  daughter 
of  Numitor,  to  a hfe  of  celibacy,  by  obliging  her  to  take  the  vows  and  office  of  a vestal,  thereby  to  assure 
his  safety  in  the  usurpation.  His  object  was,  however,  frustrated ; violence  was  offered  to  Iha,  and  she 
became  the  mother  of  twins,  for  which  Amulius  ordered  her  to  be  buried  alive,  and  her  offspring  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Tiber,  770  b.c.  But  the  little  bark  in  which  the  infants  were  sent  adrift  stopped  near 
mount  Aventtne,  and  was  brought  ashore  by  Faustulus,  the  king’s  chief  shepherd,  who  reared  the  children 
as  his  own,  and  caUed  them  Romulus  and  Remus.  His  wife,  Acca-Laurentia,  was  surnamed  Zupa ; whence 
arose  the  fable  that  Romulus  and  his  brother  were  suckled  by  a she-wolf . At  sixteen  years  of  age,  Romulus 
avenged  the  wrongs  of  Ilia  and  Numitor,  754  b.c.,  and  the  next  year  founded  Rome.  Varro. 
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eum  was  immediately  ol>tained.  After  much  consideration  tlie  nature  of  the  memorial  was 
referred  to  the  (jiieen  herself.  In  a letter  to  the  lord  mayor,  dated  Feb,  19,  1862,  sir  Charles 
Grey  says,  on  behalf  of  her  majesty,  “ It  would  be  more  in  ac(X)rdance  with  her  own  feelings, 
and  she  believes  with  tliose  of  the  country  in  general,  that  the  monument  should  be  directly 
})ersonal  to  its  object.  After  giving  the  subject  her  rnaturest  consideration,  her  majesty  has 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  nothing  would  be  more  appropriate,  provided  it  is  on  a scale  of 
sufficient  grandeur,  than  an  obelisk  to  be  erected  in  Hyde  Park  on  the  site  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851,  or  on  some  spot  immediately  contiguous  to  it.  Hor  would  any  proposal 
that  could  be  made  be  more  gratifying  to  the  queen  herself  personally,  for  she  can  never 
forget  that  the  prince  himself  had  highly  approved  of  the  idea  of  a memorial  of  this 
character  being  raised  on  the  same  spot  in  remembrance  of  the  Great  Exhibition.”  In  a 
second  letter  the  queen  expressed  her  intention  of  personally  contributing  towards  erecting 
the  memorial  that,  ‘‘  It  might  be  recorded  in  future  ages  as  raised  by  the  queen  and  people 
of  a grateful  country  to  the  memory  of  its  benefactor.”  Shortly  after  a committee  was 
appointed  to  fulfil  her  majesty’s  desire. — Hitherto,  a block  of  ^anite  suitable  to  the  pur- 
pose has  not  been  obtained,  and  the  nature  of  the  memorial  is  still  midecided  on.  On 
March  i,  36,000?.,  on  June  ii,  50,220?.  had  been  received. 

ALBIGEISTSES,  who  opposed  the  doctrines  and  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Eome, 
had  their  origin  about  4.n.  1160,  at  Albigeois,  in  Languedoc,  and  at  Toulouse.  They 
were  persecuted  as  Manichseans,  1163,  and  a crusade  commenced  against  them  in  1208, 
Simon  de  Montfort  (to  whom  Toulouse  was  given)  commanded,  and  at  Bezieres  he  and  the 

E’s  legate  put  friends  and  foes  to  the  sword,  saying,  “ God  will  find  his  ovm  !”  At 
jrba  he  burnt  150  of  the  Albigenses  alive  ; and  at  La  Vaur  he  hanged  the  governor,  and 
beheaded  the  chief  people,  drowning  the  governor’s  wife,  and  murdering  other  women.  He 
next  defeated  the  count  of  Toulouse,  but  was  himself  killed  in  1218,  The  count  made  peace 
in  1229,  giving  up  the  heretics  to  the  Inquisition,  See  Waldenses. 

ALBION  (from  alhus  or  al'p,  white).  The  island  of  Britain  is  said  to  have  been  so  called 
by  Julius  Caesar  and  others,  on  account  of  the  chalky  cliffs  upon  its  coast. 

ALBUERA  (on  Albuhera),  in  Estremadura,  Spain,  where  a battle  was  fought  between 
the  French,  commanded  by  marshal  Soult,  and  the  British  and  Anglo-Sjianish  army,  under 
marshal,  afterwards  lord  Beresford,  May  16,  1811,  The  allies  obtained  the  victory,  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  the  war.  The  French  loss  exceeded  8000  men  previously 
to  their  retreat  ; but  the  allies  lost  a large  number.  The  chief  brunt  of  the  action  fell  on 
the  British  ; colonel  Inglis,  22  officers,  and  more  than  400  men,  out  of  570  who  had 
mounted  a hill,  fell, — out  of  the  57th  regiment  alone  ; the  other  regiments  were  scarcely 
better  off,  not  one-third  being  left  standing  ; “ 1500  unwounded  men,  the  remnant  of  6000 
unconquerable  British  soldiers,  stood  triumphant  on  this  fatal  hill.”  jSfapier. 

ALCHEMY,  the  forerunner  of  the  science  of  chemistry  : its  chief  objects  being  the 
discovery  of  the  philosopher’s  stone  (which  was  to  effect  the  transmutation  of  metals  into 
gold),  an  alkahest  or  universal  menstruum,  and  the  elixir  of  life.  Alchemy  is  said  to  be  as 
old  as  the  Flood  ; yet  few  writers,  from  Homer  till  400  years  after  Christ,  mention  any  such 
thing.  The  alchemists  assert  that  their  founder  W’as  Hermes  Trismegistus  (thrice  greatest), 
an  ancient  Egyptian  king. — Pliny  says,  the  emperor  Caligula  was  the  first  who  prepared 
natural  arsenic,  in  order  to  make  gold  of  it,  but  left  it  off,  because  the  charge  exceeded  the 
profit.  Others  say,  the  Egyptians  knew  the  secret.  Zosimus  wrote  on  the  subject  about 
A.D.  410.  The  Arabians  are  said  to  have  invented  this  art,  wherein  they  were  vainly 
followed  (in  the  13th  century)  by  Roger  Bacon,  Albertus  Magnus,  Aquinus,  and  Raymond 
Lullius,  by  Basil  Valentine  (born  1394),  and  by  Paracelsus  (died  1541),  and  others. — In  1404 
the  craft  of  multiplying  gold  and  silver  was  made  felony  by  5 Hen,  IV.  c.  4,  which  act  was 
repealed  in  1689.  A licence  for  practising  alchemy  with  all  kinds  of  metals  and  minerals 
was  granted  to  one  Richard  Carter,  1476.  Rymer's  Feed.  . Dr.  Price,  of  Guildford,  in  1782 
published  an  account  of  his  experiments  in  this  way,  and  pretended  to  success  : he  brought 
his  specimens  of  gold  to  the  king,  affirming  that  they  were  made  by  means  of  a red  and 
white  powder.  Being  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  was  required,  upon  pain  of  expulsion, 
to  repeat  his  experiments  before  Messrs.  Kirwan  and  Wolfe  (some  say  Higgins)  ; but  after 
much  equivocation  and  delay  he  took  poison  and  died,  August,  1783. 

ALCOHOL.  See  Distillation,  Spirits,  Brandy,  Gin,  Rum. 

AL-CORAN.  See  Koran,  Mahometanism,  &c, 

ALDERMAN.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  Ealdorman,  a senior,  and  among 
the  Saxons  the  rank  was  conferred  upon  elderly  and  sage,  as  well  as  distinguished  persons. 
At  the  time  of  the  Heptarchy,  aldermen  were  the  governors  of  provinces  or  districts,  and 
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are  so  mcntiom'd  U])  to  A.i).  882.  After  the  Danes  were  settled  in  England,  tljc  title  was 
changed  to  that  of  carl,  and  the  Normans  introduced  that  of  count.  Henry  111.  may  he 
said  to  have  given  its  basis  to  tliis  city  distinction.  In  modern  Hritish  policy,  an  alderman 
is  a magistrate  next  in  dignity  to  the  mayor.  A])])ointcd  in  ^ London  (where  there  are 
twenty-six)  in  1242  ; and  in  Dublin  (where  there  are  twenty-four)  in  1323.  Aldennen  chosen 
for  life,  instead  of  annually,  17  Kichard  11.,  1394.  Present  mode  of  election  established 
II  George  I.  1725.  Aldermen  made  justices  of  the  peace  15  George  II.  1741. 

ALDERNEY,  Rack  of  (N.  E.  France).  Through  this  strait  the  French  escaped  after 
their  defeat  at  La  Hogue  by  admiral  Rooke,  in  1692. — It  is  celebrated  for  two  fatal 
occurrences  ; William  of  Normandy,  son  of  Henry  I.  of  England,  and  many  young  nobles 
(140  youths  of  the  principal  families  of  France  and  Britain),  were  overtaken  by  a storm,  and 
all  lost,  Nov.  26,  1120.  The  British  man-of-war  Victory,  of  100  guns  and  1160  men,  was 
wrecked  here,  Oct.  5,  1744  ; the  admiral,  sir  John  Balchan,  and  all  his  crew  perished. 

ALDERSHOT  CAMP,  near  Farnham,  about  35  miles  from  London.  In  April,  1854, 
the  War  Olhce,  having  obtained  a gi-ant  of  ioo,ooo^.,  purchased  4000  acres  of  land,  for  a 
permanent  camp  for  20,000  men.  Barracks  have  been  since  erected  for  4000  infantry,  1500 
cavalry,  and  several  batteries  of  artillery.  In  1859,  about  15,000  men  were  stationed  here, 
(Cost,  up  to  Feb.  i860,  said  to  be  1,29 1,531  Z.)  Great  improvements  in  military  cookery  have 
been  introduced  here  under  the  superintendence  of  captain  John  Grant.  See  Cookery. — On 
July  7,  1856,  the  queen  reviewed  the  troops  returned  from  the  Crimea  ; and  again  on  the 
1 6th,  in  the  presence  of  both  houses  of  parliament. 

ALDINE  PRESS,  that  of  Aldus  Manutius,  at  Venice,  where  were  printed  many  of  the 
first  editions  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  classics,  commencing  in  1494  with  Musseus. 

ALE,  Beer  (and  Wine)  are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Bacchus  ; the  first  in  Egypt, 
where  the  soil  was  considered  unable  to  produce  grai:)es.  Ale  was  known  as  a beverage  at 
least  in  404  b.c.  Herodotus  ascribes  the  first  discovery  of  the  art  of  brewing  barley- wine  to 
Isis,  the  wife  of  Osiris. — A beverage  of  this  kind  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  401  b.c.  The 
Romans  and  Germans  very  early  learned  from  the  Egyptians  the  process  of  preparing  a 
liquor  from  corn  by  means  of  fermentation.  Tacitus.  Ale-houses  are  made  mention  of  in 
the  laws  of  Ina,  king  of  Wessex  (a.d.  688).  Booths  were  set  up  in  England  728,  when  laws 
were  j)assed  for  their  regulation.  Ale-houses  were  subjected  to  regulation  by  5 & 6 Edw.  VI. 
c.  25  (1551).  By  I James  I.  c.  9 (1603),  one  full  quart  of  the  best,  and  two  quarts  of  small 
ale  were  to  be  sold  for  one  penny.  Excise  duty  on  ale  and  beer  was  imposed  on  a system 
nearly  similar  to  the  present,  13  Charles  II.  (1660).  See  Beer,  Porter,  Wine. 

ALEMANNI,  or  All  Men  {i.  e.  men  of  all  nations),  hence  Allemand,  German.  A body 
of  Suevi,  who  took  this  name,  were  defeated  by  Caracalla,  a.d.  214.  After  several  repulses, 
they  invaded  the  empire  under  Aurelian,  270,  who  subdued  them  in  three  battles.  They 
were  again  vanquished  by  Julian,  356,  357.  They  were  defeated  and  subjugated  by  Clovis  at 
Tolbiac  (or  Zulpich),  496.  The  Suabians  are  their  descendants. 

ALEN^ON  (N.  France)  gave  title  to  a count  and  duke. 


1268.  Peter  made  count  by  his  father  king  Louis  IX. 
1293.  Chai-les  I.,  of  Valois,  made  count  by  his  bro- 
ther king  Philip  the  Fair. 

1325.  Charles  II.,  his  son,  killed  at  Crecy. 

1346.  Charles  III.  (his  son),  became  a priest. 

1361.  Peter,  his  brother. 


1404.  John  (his  son),  made  duke  in  1414,  killed  at 
Agincourt,  1415. 

r4i5.  John  II.  (his  son),  intrigued  against  the  king. 
1476.  Charles  IV.  fled  after  the  battle  of  Pavia  in 
1525,  and  died  shortly  after  of  chagrin.  The 
duchy  was  absorbed  by  the  crown. 


ALEPPO  (anciently  Beroea),  a large  town,  N.  Syria,  called  by  the  natives  Haleb.  The 
pachalic  of  Aleppo  is  one  of  the  five  governments  of  Spia.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks, 
A.D.  638;  by  Saladin,  1193;  and  sacked  by  Timour,  1400.  Its  depopulation  by  the  plague 
has  been  frequent ; 60,000  persons  were  computed  to  have  perished  by  it  in  1797.  It  suffered 
by  the  plague  in  1827,  and  the  cholera  in  1832.  Aleppo  suffered  severely  from  the  terrible 
earthquakes  in  1822  and  1830  ; and  has  often  been  the  scene  of  fanatical  massacres.  On 
Oct.  16,  1850,  the  Mahometans  attacked  the  Christian  inhabitants.  They  burnt  everything 
in  their  way  ; three  churches  were  destroyed,  five  others  were  plundered,  thousands  of  persons 
were  slain,  and  the  total  loss  of  property  amounted  to  about  a million  sterling  ; no  inter- 
ference was  attempted  by  the  pacha  or  the  Turkish  soldiers. 

ALESSANDRIA,  a city  of  Pieejmont,  built  in  1168  under  the  name  of  Csesarea  by  the 
Milanese  and  Cremonese,  to  defend  the  Tanaro  against  the  emperor.  It  was  named  Ales- 
sandria after  pope  Alexander  III.  Near  it  the  Austro-Russian  army  under  Suwarrow 
defeated  the  French  under  Moreau.  The  French  had  possessed  themselves  of  Alessandria  the 
year  before,  but  were  driven  out  July  21,  1799.  It  was  again  delivered  up  to  them  after  the 
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battle  of  Marengo,  in  1800.  Marengo  lies  east  of  the  town.  Alessandria  was  strongly 
fortified  by  Napoleon.  Its  works  were  destroyed  at  the  peace  in  1814,  but  a European  sub- 
scription was  coininenced  in  1856,  to  restore  them. 

ALEXANDER,  Era  of,  dated  from  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Nov.  12,  323  b.c. 
In  the  computation  of  this  era,  the  j>eriod  of  the  Creation  was  considered  to  be  5502  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and,  in  consequence,  the  year  i a.d.  was  equal  to  5503.  This 
computation  continued  to  the  year  A.i).  284,  which  was  called  5786.  In  the  next  year  (a.d. 
285),  which  should  have  been  5787,  ten  years  were  discarded,  and  the  date  became  5777. 
This  is  still  used  in  the  Abyssinian  era,  which  see.  The  date  is  reduced  to  the  Christian  era 
by  subtracting  5502  until  the  year  5786,  and  after  that  time  by  subtracting  5492. 

ALEXANDRIA  (Egypt),  the  walls  whereof  were  six  miles  in  circuit,  was  built  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  332  b.c.,  who  was  buried  here,  322.  It  became  the  residence  of  the 
Greek  sovereigns  of  Egypt,  the  Ptolemies,  who  made  it  a magnificent  city.  The  celebrated 
library  was  founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  in  298  b.c.  ; it  was  said  to  contain  400,000  valuable 
works  in  MS.,  when  burnt  by  a fire  which  occurred  when  Julius  Caesar  took  the  city,  48  b.c. 
Another  library  was  destroyed  a.d.  390,  when  paganism  was  suppressed  by  the  decree  of 
Theodosius.  Conquered  by  the  Saracens,  640,  when  the  second  library,  consisting  of  700,000 
volumes,  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  victors,  who  heated  the  water  for  their  baths  for  six 
months  by  burning  books  instead  of  wood,  by  command  of  the  caliph  Omar.*  Plundered  by 
the  crusaders  in  1365.  Alexandria  was  formerly  a place  of  great  trade,  all  the  treasures  of 
the  east  being  deposited  here  before  the  discovery  of  the  route  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Taken  by  the  French  under  Bonaparte,  when  a massacre  ensued,  July  5,  1798  ; and  from 
them  by  the  British  in  the  memorable  battle  mentioned  in  next  article,  in  1801.  Again 
taken  by  the  British  under  general  Fraser,  March  20,  1807,  but  evacuated,  Sept.  23,  same 
year.  See  Syria  and  Turkey.  The  railway  fo  Cairo  was  formed  in  1851. 

ALEXANDRIA,  Battle  of,  between  the  French  (16,000)  under  Menou,  who  made  the 
attack,  and  the  British  under  sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  amounting  to  about  12,000  men,  which 
had  but  recently  debarked  ; fought  March  21,  1801.  The  British  were  victorious,  but  sir 
Ralph  Abercromby  was  mortally  wounded  ; after  the  retreat  of  Menou,  he  was  carried  to  the 
admiral’s  ship,  and  died  on  the  28th.  The  French  lost  about  3000  ; the  British  1400.  The 
command  devolved  on  major-general  Hutchinson,  who  baffled  all  the  schemes  of  Menou,  and 
obliged  him  to  surrender.  Sept.  2 following,  the  victor  guaranteeing  the  conveyance  of  the 
French  (whose  number  exceeded  10,000)  to  a French  port  in  the  Mediteranean. 

ALEXANDRIAN  CODEX,  a MS.  of  the  whole  Bible  in  Greek ; said  to  have  been  written 
by  a lady  named  Theda,  in  the  sixth  century,  and  to  have  belonged  to  the  patriarch  of 
Alexandria  in  1098.  It  was  presented  to  Charles  I.  of  England  in  1628  byCyrillus  Lascaris, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  It  was  placed  in  the  British  Museum  in  1753,  and  was  printed 
in  fac-simile,  1786-1821. 

ALEXANDRIAN  SCHOOLS  of  Philosophy.  The  first  arose  soon  after  the  foundation 
of  Alexandria,  332  b.c.  It  flourished  under  the  patronage  of  the  Ptolemies  till  about  100  b.c. 
It  included  Euclid  (300),  Archimedes  (287—212),  Apollonius  (250),  Hipparchus  (150),  and 
Hero  (150).  The  second  school  arose  about  a.d.  140,  and  lasted  till  about  400.  Its  most 
eminent  members  were  Ptolemy,  the  author  of  the  Ptolemaic  system  (150),  Diophantus,  the 
arithmetician  (200),  and  Pappus,  the  geometer  (350). 

ALEXANDRINES,  verses  of  twelve  syllables,  first  written  by  Alexander  of  Paris,  about 
1164,  and  since  called  after  him.  The  last  line  of  the  Spenserian  stanza  is  an  Alexandrine. 
In  Pope’s  Essay  on  Criticism^  this  verse  is  thus  happily  exemplified  : — 

“ A needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song, 

That,  like  a wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  along.” 

The  longest  English  poem  wholly  in  Alexandrine  verse  is  Drayton’s  Polyolbion,  published  in 
1612.  Chapman’s  Homer’s  Iliad  (1598)  is  in  this  measure. 

AIjFORD  (N.  Scotland),  Battle  of.  General  Baillie,  with  a large  body  of  Covenanters 
was  defeated  by  the  marquess  of  Montrose,  July  2,  1645.  There  was  discovered  some  years 
since,  in  one  of  the  mosses  near  this  place,  a man  in  armour  on  horseback,  supposed  to  have 
been  drowned  in  attempting  to  escape  from  this  battle. 

ALGEBRA  ; Diophantus,  said  to  be  the  inventor,  first  %vrote  upon  it,  probably  about 
A.D.  200.  It  was  brought  into  Spain  by  the  Saracens,  about  a.d.  900  ; and  into  Italy  by 

* Doubtful : the  celebrated  saying  of  Omar — “ That  if  the  hooks  agreed  with  the  hook  of  God,  they 
were  useless  ; if  they  disagreed,  they  were  pernicious  ” — is  denied  by  Mahometans.  It  is  also  attributed 
to  Theophilus,  archbishop  of  Alexandria  (390),  and  to  cardinal  Ximenes  (1500). 
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Loonanlo  Bonaccio  of  IMsa,  in  1202,  In  1494  lAica  Paciolo  ymblislicd  the  first  l)ook  on 
algebra  in  Knrope,  Scrrct.  The  lirst  writer  who  used  algebraical  signs  was  Stifelius  of 
Nuremberg,  in  1544.  The  introduction  of  symbols  for  quantities  was  ]jy  Francis  Vieta,  in 
1590,  when  algebra  came  into  general  use.  Moreri.  Descartes  api)lied  algebra  to  geometry 
about  1637.  The  binomial  theorem  of  Newton,  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  Iluxions,  and  the 
new  analysis,  i668.  Dean  Peacock’s  “Algebra”  is  a hrst-class  work  (i860). 

ALGERIA.  Algiers. 

ALGESIRAS,  or  Old  Gibr.\ltaii  (S.  Spain).  By  this  city,  the  Moors  entered  Spain  in 
A.u.  710,  and  held  it  till  1343. — Two  engagements  took  ])lace  here  between  the  English  fleet 
under  sir  Janies  Sauniarez  and  the  united  French  and  Spanish  fleets,  July  6 and  12,  1801. 
In  the  lirst  the  enemy  was  victorious,  the  English  losing  the  Pompey  ; but  their  honour  was 
redeemed  in  the  latter  conflict,  the  San  Antonio,  74  guns,  being  captured.  By  an  unfortunate 
error,  two  Siianish  ships  fired  on  each  other  and  took  fire  ; of  2000  men  on  board,  250  were 
saved  by  the  English.  Alison. 

ALGIERS  (N.  Africa),  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Niimidia,  was  reduced  to  aEoman  province 
by  Julius  Ccesar,  44  b.c.  The  Eomans  were  exjielled  by  the  Vandals,  a.d.  435  ; these  by 
the  Greeks  under  Belisarius,  a.d.  533,  who  gave  way  to  the  Saracens  about  700.  In  1516 
the  Algerines  invited  Aruc  Barbarossa,  the  pirate  chief,  to  their  defence  against  the  incursions 
of  the  Spaniards.  He  and  his  successors  governed  ably  but  corruptly  ; the  latter  as  viceroys 
of  the  sultan  of  Turkey.  The  emperor  Charles  V.  made  an  attemjit  to  crush  the  Algerines 
in  1541,  but  failed.  Deys  were  appointed  by  the  Algerines  themselves  about  1600;  and 
about  1623  they  became  independent  of  the  sultan.  The  Algerines  for  ages  braved  the 
resentment  of  the  most  powerful  states  in  Christendom,  and  the  emperor  Charles  V.  lost  a 
fine  fleet  and  army  in  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against  them,  in  1541.  Algiers  was  terrified 
into  pacific  measures  by  admiral  Blake  in  1655,  and  by  Du  Quesne  in  1683.  In  consequence 
of  the  continued  piracy  of  the  Algerines,  the  city  was  successfully  bombarded  by  the 
British  fleet,  under  admiral  lord  Exmouth,  Aug.  27,  1816,  when  a new  treaty  followed,  and 
Christian  slavery  was  abolished.  Algiers  surrendered  to  a French  armament  under  Bourmont 
and  Duperre,  after  some  severe  conflicts,  July  5,  1830,  when  the  dey  was  deposed,  and  the 
barbarian  government  wholly  overthrown.  The  French  ministry  announced  their  intention 
to  retain  Algiers  permanently.  May  20,  1834.  Shortly  after,  the  celebrated  Arab  chief, 
Abd-el-Kader,  preached  a holy  war,  became  powerful,  and  attacked  the  French,  at  first  suc- 
cessfuEy.  Marshal  Clausel  defeated  the  Arabs  in  two  battles,  and  entered  Mascara,  Dec.  8, 
1836.  General  Damremont  attacked  Constantina  {which  see)  Oct.  13,  1837  ; and  afterwards 
various  engagements  between  the  French  and  the  natives  took  place.  Abd-el-Kader  surren- 
dered Dec.  22,  1847,  and  after  a contest  of  seventeen  years,  his  country  became  a colony  of 
France,  as  “Algeria.”*  An  insurrection  of  the  Kabyles  in  1851  was  subdued  by  the 
French,  after  several  sharp  engagements.  In  1858  the  government  was  entrusted  (for  a short 
time)  to  prince  Napoleon.  The  Arab  tribes  attacked  the  French,  and  were  twice  defeated, 
Oct.  31  and  Nov.  6,  1859.  In  Sept,  i860,  Algiers  was  visited  by  the  emperor  Napoleon  III. 
In  Nov.  i860,  marshal  Pelissier,  duke  of  Magenta,  was  ajipointed  governor-general. 

ALHAMBRA,  a Moorish  palace  and  fortress  near  Grenada  in  Spain,  founded  by  Moham- 
med I.  of  Grenada  about  1253.  It  surrendered  to  the  Christians  Jan.  6,  1496.  The  remains 
have  been  described  in  a magnificent  work  by  Owen  Jones  and  Jules  Goury,  published 
1842-5.  There  is  a fac-simile  of  a part  of  this  palace  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham. 
The  Panopticon  {which  see)  was  opened  as  a cii’cus,  &c.,  under  this  name,  in  March  1858. 

ALI,  Sect  of,  founded  by  the  Mahometan  chief  Ali  (who  married  Mahomet’s  daughter 
Fatima),  about  a.d.  632.  He  became  Mahomet’s  vizir,  613  ; and  caliph,  655.  Ali  was 
called  by  the  prophet,  “the  lion  of  God,  always  victorious  ; ” and  the  Persians  follow  the 
interpretation  of  the  Koran  according  to  Ali,  while  other  Mahometans  adhere  to  that  of 
Abiibeker  and  Omar.  Ali  was  assassinated  in  660.  t — This  sect  is  also  called  Fatimites. 

■*  He,  with  his  suite,  embarked  at  Oran,  and  landed  at  Toulon  on  Dec.  28  following.  He  was  removed 
to  the  castle  of  Amboise,  near  Tours,  Nov.  2,  1848,  and  released  from  his  confinement  by  Louis  Napoleon, 
Oct.  16,  1852,  after  swearing  on  the  Koran  never  to  disturb  Africa  again  ; he  was  to  reside  henceforward  at 
Broussa,  in  Asia  Minor  ; but  in  consequence  of  the  earthquake  at  that  place  Feb.  28,  1855,  he  removed  to 
Constantinople.  In  July,  i860,  Abd-el-Kader  held  the  citadel  of  Damascus,  and  there  protected  many  of 
the  Christians  whom  he  had  rescued  from  the  massacres  then  in  perpetration  by  the  Turks.  He  received 
honours  from  the  English,  French,  and  Sardinian  sovereigns. 

t The  first  four  successors  of  Mahomet — Abubeker,  Omar,  Othman,  and  Ali,  his  chief  agents  in  estab- 
lishing his  religion  and  extirpating  unbelievers,  and  whom  on  that  account  he  styled  the  “ cutting  swords 
of  God,”  all  died  violent  deaths ; and  his  family  was  wholly  extirpated  within  thirty  years  after  his 
own  decease. 
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ALLENS,  OH  Forfjgnkh.s,  were  banished  in  1155,  being  thought  too  numerous.  In  1343 
they  were  excluded  from  e7ijoying  ecclesiastical  benefices.  By  2 Itich.  II.  st.  i,  1378,  they 
were  much  relieved.  When  they  were  to  be  tried  criminally,  the  juries  were  to  be  half 
foreigners,  if  they  so  desired,  1430.  They  were  restrained  from  exercising  any  trade  or 
handicraft  by  retail,  1483.  The  celebrated  Alim  Bill  passed,  January,  1793.  Act  to  register 
aliens,  1795. — The  celebrated  baron  Gerainb,  a conspicuous  and  fashionable  foreigner,  known 
at  court,  was  ordered  out  of  England,  April  6,  1812.  — Bill  to  abolish  their  naturalisation 
by  the  holding  of  stock  in  the  banks  of  Scotland,  June,  1820.  New  registration  act,  7 Geo. 
IV.  1826.  This  last  act  was  repealed  and  another  statute  passed,  6 Will.  IV.  1836.  The 
rigour  of  the  alien  laws  was  much  mitigated  by  7 & 8 Viet.  c.  66,  1844. — Alien  priories 
were  suppressed  in  England  in  1414.* 

ALIWAL,  a village  in  N.W.  India,  the  site  of  a battle  on  Jan.  28,  1846,  between  the 
Sikh  army  under  sirdar  Runjoor  Singh  Majeethea,  19,000  strong,  supported  by  68  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  the  British  under  sir  H.  Smith,  7000  men,  with  32  guns.  The  contest  was 
obstinate,  but  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Sikhs,  who  lost  nearly  6000  killed  or  diowned  in 
attempting  to  recross  the  Sutlej. 

ALKALIES  (from  kali,  the  Arabic  name  for  the  plant  from  which  an  alkaline  substance 
was  first  procured)  are  ammonia,  potash,  soda,  and  lithia.  The  fixed  alkalies,  potash  and 
soda,  were  decomposed  in  1808  by  Humphry  Davy  at  the  Eoyal  Institution,  London.  In 
1816  Dr.  Ure  invented  an  alkalimeter.  The  manufacture  of  alkalies,  very  extensive  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  are  based  on  the  decomposition  of  common  salt  (chloride  of 
sodium),  by  a process  invented  by  a Frenchman  named  Le  Blanc,  about  1792.  Mr.  Losh  ob- 
tained crystals  of  soda  from  brine  about  1814.  Various  modifications  of  these  processes  are 
now  in  use. 

ALKMAER.  See  Bergen. 

ALLAHABAD,  the  “holy  city  ” of  the  Indian  Mahometans,  situated  at  the  junction  of 
the  rivers  Jumna  and  Ganges,  N.  W.  Hindostan.  By  treaty  here,  Bengal,  &c.,  was  ceded 
to  the  English  in  1765. — During  the  sepoy  mutiny  several  regiments  of  the  East  India 
Company  rose  and  massacred  their  officers,  June  4,  1857  ; colonel  Neil  marched  promptly 
from  Benares  and  suppressed  the  insurrection.  In  Nov.  1861,  lord  Canning  made  this  city 
the  capital  of  the  N.  W.  provinces. 

ALLEGIANCE.  The  oath  of  allegiance,  as  administered  in  England  for  600  years, 
contained  a promise  “ to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  king  and  his  heirs,  and  truth  and  faith 
to  bear  of  life  and  limb  and  terrene  honour  ; and  not  to  know  or  hear  of  any  ill  or  damage 
intended  him,  without  defending  him  therefrom.”  The  new  oath,  administered  in  1605,  was 
altered  by  the  convention  parliament,  1688  ; and  again  in  favour  of  the  Jews  in  1858.  See 
Oaths. 


ALLEGORY  is  very  ancient ; the  Bible  abounds  in  it.  See  Jacob’s  blessing  upon  his 
sons.  Genesis  xlix.  (b.c.  1689),  and  Psalm  Ixxx.  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene  (1590)  and 
Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress  (1678)  are  allegories  throughout  ; Addison’s  writings  in  the 
Spectator  (1711)  abound  in  allegories. 


ALLIA  (Italy),  a small  river  flowing  into  the  Tiber,  where  Brennus  and  the  Gauls 
defeated  the  Romans  July  16,  390  or  389  b.c.  The  Gauls  sacked  Rome  and  committed  so 
much  injury  that  the  day  was  thereafter  held  to  be  unlucky  {nefas),  and  no  public  business 
was  permitted  to  be  done  thereon. 

ALLIANCE,  Treaties  of,  between  the  high  European  powers.  The  following  are  the 
principal.  See  Coalitions,  Conventions,  Tr-eaties,  &c. 


ALLIANCE. 

Of  Leipsic  . 
Of  Vienna 
The  Triple  . 

Of  Warsaw  . 
The  Grand  . 
The  Hagne 
The  Quadruple 
Of  Vienna  . 


April  9,  1631 
May  27,  1657 
Jan.  28,  1668 
March  31,  1683 
May  12,  1689 
Jan.  4,  1717 
Aug.  2,  1718 
March  16,  1731 


ALLIANCE. 

Of  Versailles  . . 
Germanic  . 

Of  Paris.  . . 

Of  St.  Petersburg 
Austrian 
Of  Sweden  . . 
Of  Tiiplitz  . 

Holy  Alliance 


May  I,  1756 
July  23,  1785 
May  16,  1795 
April  8,  1805 
March  14,  1812 
March  24,  — 

Sept.  9,  1813 
Sept.  26,  1815 


ALLIANCE. 

Of  England,  France,  & Turkey 
(at  Constantinople)  Mar.  12, 
Of  England  and  France  rati- 
fied . . . April  3, 

Of  Sardinia  with  the  Western 
Powers  (at  Turin)  Jan.  26, 
Of  Sweden  with  the  Western 
Powers  . . Dec.  19, 


1854 


185s 


ALLOTMENTS.  See  Land,  note. 


* “Foreigners  have  reclaimed  our  marshes,  drained  our  fens,  fished  our  seas,  and  built  our  bridges  and 
harbours.”  Smiles,  1861. 
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ALL  SAINTS’  DAY  (Nov.  i).  The  Icstival  was  introduced  about  a.d.  625,  and 
instituted  by  j)ope  Gregory  IV.  835.  All  Saints’,  or  All-Hallows  in  the  Protestant  ehurcdi, 
is  a day  tor  the  connueinoratiou  of  all  those  saints  and  martyrs  in  whose  honour  no 
particular  day  is  assigned.  The  church  ot  Home  and  the  Greek  church  have  saints  for 
every  day  in  the  year.  The  reformers  ot  the  English  church  A.i).  i549  l>rovided  ottices  only 
for  very  remarkable  commemorations,  and  struck  out  ot  their  calendar  altogether  a great 
number  of  anniversaries,  leaving  only  those  which  at  thciT  Htrc  were  connected  with  popular 
feeling  or  tradition. 

ALL  SOULS’  DAY  (Nov.  2),  a festival  of  the  Homan  Catholic  church  instituted,  it  is 
said,  at  Cluny  in  993. 

“ ALL  THE  TALENTS  ” ADMINISTRATION.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  (Jan.  23, 
1806),  lord  Grenville  formed  a ministry,  in  union  with  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends,  Feb  5,  1806. 
The  friends  of  this  ministry  gave  it  the  appellation  of  “All  the  Talents,”  which,  being 
echoed  in  derision  by  the  opposition,  it  has  since  retained.  The  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  Sept  13, 
1806,  led  to  various  changes,  and  it  was  dissolved,  March  1807. 


Lord  Grenville,  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 

Lord  Henry  Petty  (afterwards  marquess  of  Lans- 
down),  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam,  lord  president. 

Viseount  Sidmouth  (late  Mr.  Addington),  privy  seal. 
Charles  Janies  Fox,  foreign  secretary. 

Earl  Speneer,  home  secretary. 

WiUiam  tVindham,  colonial  secretary. 

Lord  Erskine,  lord  chancellor. 


Sir  Charles  Grey  (afterwards  viscount  Howick  and 
earl  Grey),  admiralty. 

Lord  Min  to,  hoard  of  control. 

Lord  Auckland,  hoard  of  trade. 

Lord  Moira,  master-general  of  the  ordnance. 

R.  B.  Sheridan,  treasurer  of  the  navy. 

Richard  Fitzpatrick,  <fec. 

Lord  Ellenborough  {lord  chief  justice),  had  a seat  in 
the  cabinet. 


ALMA,  Battle  of  the.  See  Russo-TurTcish  War  and  Crimea.  The  English,  French, 
and  Turkish  army  (with  about  50,000  men)  moved  out  of  their  first  encampment  in  the 
Crimea  on  Sept.  19,  1854,  and  bivouacked  for  the  night  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bulganac. 
The  Russians  (commanded  by  prince  Menschikoff’),  mustering  40,000  infantry,  had  180  field- 
pieces  on  the  heights,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  were  joined  by  6000  cavalry  from 
Theodosia  (or  Kaffa).  The  English  forces,  under  lord  Raglan,  consisted  of  25,000  men  ; the 
French  of  23,000,  under  marshal  St.  Arnaud.  At  12  o’clock  the  signal  to  advance  was 
made  ; the  river  Alma  was  crossed,  while  prince  Napoleon  took  possession  of  the  village 
under  the  fire  ’of  the  Russian  batteries.  At  4,  after  a sanguinary  fight,  the  allies  were 
completely  victorious.  The  enemy,  utterly  routed,  threw  away  their,  arms  and  knapsacks  in 
their  flight,  having  lost  about  5000  men,  of  whom  900  were  made  prisoners,  mostly  wounded. 
The  loss  of  the  British  was  26  officers  and  327  men  killed,  and  73  officers  and  1539  men 
wounded  (chiefly  from  the  23rd,  7th,  and  33rd  regiments)  ; that  of  the  French,  3 officers  and 
233  men  killed,  and  54  officers  and  1033  men  wounded.  Total  loss  of  allies,  about  3300. 

ALMACK’S  ASSEMBLY-ROOMS,  in  King-street,  St.  James’s,  London,  were  erected  by 
a Scotchman  named  Almack,  and  opened  Feb.  12,  1765.  Latterly  the  very  exclusive 
character  of  the  assemblies  held  here  declined. 

ALMANACS  (the  Arabic  from  al  manaJi,  to  count).  The  Egyptians  computed  time  by 
instruments.  The  Alexandrians  had  almanacs.  Log  calendars  were  anciently  in  use.  In 
the  British  Museum  and  universities  are  curious  specimens  of  early  almanacs.  Michael 
Nostradamus,  the  celebrated  astrologer,  wrote  an  almanac  in  the  style  of  Merlin,  1556. 
Dufresnoy.  Among  the  earlier  and  more  remarkable  almanacs  were 


John  Somer’s  Calendar,  written  in  Oxford  a.d.  1380 
One  in  Lambeth  palace,  written  in  . . . 1460 

First  printed  one,  published  at  Buda  . . 1472 

First  printed  in  England,  by  Richard  Pynson  . 1497 

Tybalt’s  Prognostications 1533 

Almanac  Lidgeois 1636 

Lilly’s  Ephemeris 1644 

Poor  Robin's  Almanac 1652 

British  Merlin 1658 

Edinburgh  Almanac 1683 


Connaisance  des  Temps  (by  Picard)  . a.d.  i6gg 
Moore’s  Almanack  ....  1698  or  1713 

Lady’s  Diary 1705 

Season  on  the  Seasons 1735 

Gentleman’s  Diary 1741 

Nautical  Almanack,  begun  by  Dr.  Neville  Mas- 
kelyne  (materially  improved  in  1834)  . . 1767 

British  Imperial  Kalendar 1809 

Hone’s  Every-Day  Book 1826 

British  Almanac  and  Companion  . . . 1828 


Of  Moore’s  (under  the  management  of  Henry  Andrews,  the  able  computer  of  the  Nautical 
Ephemeris)  at  one  time  upwards  of  430,000  copies  were  annually  sold.  He  died  in  1820. 
The  Stationers’  company  claimed  the  exclusive  right  of  publishing  almanacs,  in  virtue  of 
letters  patent  from  James  L,  granting  the  privilege  to  them  and  the  two  universities ; but  the 
monopoly  was  broken  up  by  a decision  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1775.  A bill  to 
renew  the  privilege  was  lost  in  1779. — Of  foreign  almanacs,  the  principal  are  the  “ Almanach 
de  France,”  first  published  in  1699,  and  the  “ Almanach  de  Gotha,”  1764. — The  stamp  duty  on 
English  almanacs  was  abolished  in  August,  1834 ; since  when  almanacs  have  been  innumerable. 
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ALMANZA  (Spain),  PjAttle  of  (April  14,  1707),  between  the  English,  Dutch,  and. 
Portuguese  forces  under  the  earl  of  Galway,  and  the  French  and  Spanish  commanded  by 
James  Eitzjames,  duke  of  Berwick  (illegitimate  son  of  James  IL).  Most  of  the  English 
were  killed  or  made  prisoners,  having  been  abandoned  by  the  Portuguese  at  the  first  charge. 

ALMEIDA  (Portugal),  a frontier  town,  captured  by  Massena,  Aug.  27,  1810.  The 
French  crossed  into  Sj)ain,  leaving  a garrison  at  Almeida,  blockaded  by  the  English,  April  6, 
1811,  Almeida  was  retaken  by  Wellington  (May  10),  who  eventually  compelled  Massena  to 
retire  from  Portugal,  his  route  being  tracked  by  horrid  desolation. 

ALMOHADES,  Mahometan  partisans,  followers  of  El-Mehedi  in  Africa,  about  1120. 
They  subdued  Morocco,  1145  ; entered  Spain  and  took  Seville,  Cordova,  and  Granada, 
1146-56  ; ruled  Spain  till  1232,  and  Africa  till  1278. 

ALMONER,  an  office  of  uncertain  origin,  anciently  alloted  to  a dignified  clergyman, 
who  had  the  privilege  of  giving  the  first  dish  from  the  royal  table  to  the  poor,  or  instead 
thereof  an  alms  in  money.  By  an  ancient  canon  all  bishops  were  required  to  keep  almoners. 
The  grand  almoner  of  France  (^e  grand  aumonier)  was  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignity  in 
that  kingdom  before  the  revolution,  1789.  Queen  Victoria’s  almoner  (now  the  bishop  of 
Oxford)  or  his  sub-almoner  distributes  tlie  queen’s  gifts  on  Maundy  Thursday  (which  see.) 

ALMORAVIDES,  Mahometan  partisans  in  Africa,  rose  about  1050  ; entered  Spain  by 
invitation,  1086  ; were  overcome  by  the  Almohades  in  1145, 

ALMSHOUSES  for  aged  and  infirm  persons  have  been  erected  by  very  many  public 
companies  and  benevolent  individuals,  particularly  since  the  destruction  of  religious  houses 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  in  the  i6th  century.  A list  of  them,  with  useful  information, 
will  be  found  in  “ Low’s  Charities  of  London,”  ed.  1862. 


Cornelius  Van  Dun  founded  the  Red  Lion  alms- 
houses, Westminster  . . . . a.d.  1577 

Emmanuel  College,  Westminster,  founded  by 

Lady  Dacre 1594 

Whittington’s  almshouses,  founded  in  1621, 
were  rebuilt  near  Highgate-hill  by  the  Mer- 
cers’ company 1826 

The  Fishmongers’  company  founded  almshouses 
in  1618,  and  rebuilt  them  on  Wandsworth- 
common  1850 


Dame  Owen’s  almshouses,  Ishngton,  built  in 
1613  (in  gratitude  for  her  escape  from  an 
arrow-shot)  were  rebuilt  by  the  Brewers’ 

company 1839 

Bancroft’s  almshouses,  Mile  End,  were  erected  1735 
The  London  almshouses,  in  commemoration  of 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  built  at 
Brixton 1833 


ALNEY,  Battle  of,  or  rather  single  combat,  asserted  to  have  taken  place  between 
Edmund  Ironside  and  Canute  the  Great,  on  an  island  on  the  Severn,  Gloucestershire,  in 
sight  of  their  armies  ; when  the  latter  was  wounded,  he  proposed  a division  of  the  kingdom, 
the  south  part  falling  to  Edmund  ; but  Edmund  having  been  murdered  at  Oxford  shortly 
after  the  treaty,  according  to  some  by  the  treachery  of  .lEdric  Streon,  Canute  was  left  in 
])ossession  of  the  whole  kingdom,  a.d.  1016. 

ALNWICK  (Saxon  Ealnwic),  on  the  river  Alne  in  Northumberland,  was  given  at  the 
conquest  to  I VO  de  Vesco.  It  has  belonged  to  the  Percies  since  1310.  Malcolm,  king  of 
Scotland,  besieged  Alnwick  in  1093,  when  he  and  his  sons  were  killed.  It  was  taken  by 
David  I.  in  1135,  and  attempted  in  1174  by  William  the  Lion,  who  was  taken  prisoner.  It 
was  burnt  by  king  John  in  1215,  and  by  the  Scots  in  1448.  Since  1854  the  castle  has  been 
repaired  and  enlarged  with  great  taste  and  at  unsparing  expense. 

ALPACA  (or  Paco),  a species  of  the  S.  American  quadruped  the  Llama,  the  soft  hairy 
wool  of  which  is  now  largely  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  cloths.  It  was  introduced  into 
this  country  about  1836,  by  the  earl  of  Derby.  An  alpaca  factory,  &c.  (covering  ii  acres), 
W'as  erected  at  Saltaire,  near  Shipley,  Yorkshire,  by  Mr  Titus  Salt  in  1852. 

ALPHABET.  Athotes,  son  of  Menes,  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  hieroglyphics, 
and  to  have  written  thus  the  history  of  the  Egyptians,  2122  b.c.  Blair.  But  Josephus 
affirms  that  he  had  seen  inscriptions  by  Seth,  the  son  of  Adam  ; this  is  deemed  fabulous. — 
The  Egyptian  alphabet  is  ascribed  to  Memnon,  1822  b.c.  The  first  letter  of  the  Phoenician 
and  Hebrew  alphabet  was  aleph,  called  by  the  (Jreeks  alpha,  and  abbreviated  by  the  moderns 
to  A.  The  Hebrew  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Phoenician.  Cadmus  the  founder  of 
Cadmea,  1493  is  said  to  have  brought  the  Phoenician  letters  (fifteen  in  number)  into 
Greece,  viz.  : — A,  B,  F,  A,  I,  K,  A,  M,  N,  O,  IT,  P,  2,  T,  T.  These  letters  were  originally 
either  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  or  Assyidan  characters,  and  changed  gi-adually  in  form  till  they 
became  the  ground  of  the  Roman  letters,  now  used  all  over  Europe.  Palamedes  of  Argos 
invented  the  double  characters,  0,  X,  «l>,  E,  about  1224  b.c.  ; and  Simonides  added  Z,  V,  H, 
XI,  about  489  B.c.  Arundelian  Marbles. — When  the  E was  introduced  is  not  precisely  known. 
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Tlio  Greek  alphabet  consisted  of  i6  letters  till  399  (or  403)  n. c. , when  the  Ionic  of  24  characters 
wins  inlrodiiced.  The  small  letters,  for  the  convenience  of  writing,  are  of  later  invention. 
The  alphabets  of  the  dillercnt  nations  contain  the  following  number  of  letters 


English  . . . 26  I 

Ereuch  . . . 25 

Italian  , . .20 

Spanish  . . . 27  j 


German  . . .26 

Slavonic  . . . 42 

Russian  . . .35 

Latin  . . . . 22 


Greek  . . .24 

Hebrew  . . . 22 

Arabic  . . .28 

Persian  . . . 32 


Turkish  . , . 28 

Sanscrit  . . .44 

Chinese  radical  cha- 
racters . , .214 


ALPllOlSrSINE  TABLES,  astronomical  tables,  composed  in  1253  under  the  direction  of 
Alphonsus  X.  of  Castile,  surnamed  the  Wise,  who  is  said  to  have  expended  upwards  of 
400,000  crowns  in  completing  the  work  ; he  himself  wrote  the  preface. 

ALPS,  a European  range  of  mountains.  Those  between  France  and  Italy  were  passed  by 
Hannibal  218  n.c.,  by  the  Romans  154  n.c.,  and  by  Napoleon  L in  a.d.  1800.  Roads  over 
IMonnt  Cenis  and  the  Simplon,  connecting  France  and  Italy,  were  constructed  by  order  of 
Napoleon  between  1801 -6,  See  Simplon.  A sub-alpine  tunnel  through  Mount  Cenis  to 
connect  France  and  Piedmont  has  been  in  progress  since  1858.  In  Jan,  1862  about  2050 
yards  had  been  ])iereed.  In  1859  the  “ Alpine  Club,”  which  consists  of  British  travellers  in 
the  Alps,  published  their  first  work,  “ Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers.” 

ALSATIA,  a cant  name  given  to  the  precinct  of  Whitefriars,  London,  described  in 
Scott’s  “Fortunes  of  Nigel.”  Its  privilege  of  sanctuary  was  abolished  in  1696. 

ALTAR.  One  was  built  by  Noah,  2348  b.c,  {Gen.  viii.  20).  Altars  were  raised  to 
Jupiter,  in  Greece,  by  Cecrops,  who  is  said  to  have  instituted  marriages,  1556  B.c.  He 
introduced  among  the  Greeks  the  worship  of  the  deities  of  Egypt,  Herodotus.  The  term 
“altar”  was  applied  to  the  Lord’s  table  for  the  first  three  centuries  after  Christ  {Heh.  xiii. 
10).  Christian  altars  in  churches  were  instituted  by  pope  Sixtus  I.,  a.d,  135  ; and  were  first 
consecrated  by  pope  Sylvester.  The  first  Christian  altar  in  Britain  was  in  634.  Stow.  The 
chiu'ch  of  England  terms  the  table  on  which  the  elements  are  placed  an  altar.  Since  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  there  has  been  much  controversy  on  the  subject,  and  the  Puritans  in 
the  civil  war  destroyed  many  of  the  ancient  stone  altars,  substituting  wooden  tables.  In 
1845  it  was  decided  in  the  Arches  Court  that  stone  altars  were  not  to  be  erected  in  English 
churches. 

ALTER  EGO  {another  or  second  I),  a term  applied  to  Spanish  viceroys  when  exercising 
regal  power  ; used  at  Naples  when  the  crown  prince  was  ap23ointed  vicar-general  during  an 
insiuTectioii  in  July  1820. 

ALT-RANSTADT,  Prussia,  where  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
and  Frederick  Augustus  of  Poland,  was  signed.  Sept.  24,  1706.  Frederick,  deposed  in  1704, 
was  afterwards  restored. 

ALUM  is  said  to  have  been  first  discovered  at  Rocha,  in  Syria,  about  a.d.  1300  ; it  was 
found  in  Tuscany  about  1470  ; was  brought  to  perfection  in  England,  in  1608  ; was  dis- 
covered in  Ireland  in  1757  ; and  in  Anglesey  in  1790.  Alum  is  a salt  used  as  a mordant  in 
dyeing  ; and  also  to  harden  tallow,  to  whiten  bread,  and  in  the  paper  manufacture.  It 
may  be  made  of  pure  clay  exposed  to  vapours  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  sulphate  of  potash  added 
to  the  ley  ; but  is  usually  obtained  by  means  of  ore  called  alum  slate.  Sir  T.  Challoner 
established  large  alum  works  near  Whitby  in  1608. 

ALUMBAGH,  a fort  near  Lucknow,  India,  heroically  defended  by  the  British  under  sir 
James  Outram  during  the  mutiny  in  1857.  He  defeated  an  attack  of  30,000  sepoys  on  Jan. 
12,  1858,  and  of  20,000  on  Feb.  21.  He  was  relieved  by  sir  Colin  Campbell  in  March, 

ALUMINIUM,  a metal,  the  base  of  the  earth  alumina  {clay),  first  obtained  by  F.  Wohler 
in  1827  ; was  for  some  time  merely  a scientific  curiosity,  the  process  being  expensive. 
The  mode  of  production  was  afterwards  simplified  by  Bunsen  and  others,  more  especially 
by  H.  Ste. -Claire  Deville,  who  in  1856  succeeded  in  procuring  considerable  quantities  of  this 
metal.  It  is  very  light  (sp,  g.  2 ’25),  malleable,  and  sonorous  ; does  not  rust,  and  is  not 
acted  on  by  sulphur  or  any  acid  except  hydrochloric.  These  qualities  will  render  it  very 
useful  when  improved  processes  render  it  cheaper.  In  March  1856,  it  was  3/.  the  ounce  ; in 
June  1857,  IIS.  or  12s,,  and  is  now  much  cheaper  (1862),  The  eagles  of  the  French  colours 
have  been  made  of  it,  and  many  other  ornamental  and  useful  articles.  Deville’s  work,  “ De 
r Aluminium  ” was  published  in  1859.  An  aluminium  manufactory  was  established  at 
Newcastle  in  i860,  by  Messrs.  Bell.  Their  aluminium  bronze  is  much  admired. 

AM  ADIS  OF  Gaul,  a Spanish  or  Portuguese  romance,  stated  to  have  been  written  about 
1342  by  Yasco  de  Lobeiro.  It  was  translated  and  enlarged  by  De  Montalvo  about  1485. 
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AMALEKITES,  a trihc  of  Caiiaanites,  who  attacked  the  Israelites  1491  B.C.,  when 
perpetual  war  was  (lenounced  against  them.  They  were  subdued  by  Saul  about  1079  ; by 
David,  1058  and  1056  ; and  by  the  Simeonites  about  715  b.c. 

AMAZON,  West  India  mail  steam-ship,  left  Southampton  on  her  first  voyage,  Friday, 
Jan.  2,  1852,  and  on  Sunday  morning,  Jan,  4,  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  sea,  about  no  miles 
W.  S.  W,  of  Scilly  (supi)osed  by  the  sj)ontaneous  ignition  of  combustible  matter  placed  near 
tlie  engine-room).  Out  of  161  persons  on  board  (crew  and  passengers,  women  and  children), 
102  persons  must  have  perished  by  fire  or  drowning.  21  persons  were  saved  by  the  life-boat 
of  the  ship  ; 25  more  were  carried  into  Brest  harbour  by  a Dutch  vessel  passing  by  ; and  13 
others  were  picked  up  in  the  bay  of  Biscay,  also  by  a Dutch  galliot.  Eliot  Warburton,  a 
distinguished  writer  in  general  literature,  was  among  those  lost. 

AMAZONIA  (S.  America)  was  discovered  by  Francisco  Orellana,  in  1540.  Coming  from 
Peru,  he  sailed  down  the  river  Amazon  to  the  Atlantic,  and  observing  conpanies  of  women 
in  arms  on  its  bank,  he  called  the  country  Amazonia,  and  gave  the  name  of  Amazon  to  the 
river,  which  had  previously  been  called  Maranon. 

AMAZONS.  Three  nations  of  Amazons  have  beep  mentioned — the  Asiatic,  Scythian, 
and  African.  They  are  said  to  have  been  the  descendants  of  Scythians  inhabiting  Cappadocia, 
where  their  husbands,  having  made  incursions,  were  all  slain,  being  surprised  in  ambuscades 
by  their  enemies.  Their  widows  resolved  to  form  a female  state,  and  having  firmly  established 
themselves,  they  decreed  that  matrimony  was  a shameful  servitude.  Quintus  Curtius.  They 
were  said  to  have  been  conquered  by  Theseus,  about  1231  b.o.  The  Amazons  were  constantly 
employed  in  wars  ; and  that  they  might  throw  the  javelin  with  more  force,  their  right 
breasts  were  burned  off,  whence  their  name  from  the  Greek,  a,  no,  mazos,  breast.  Others 
derive  the  name  from  maza,  the  moon,  whom  they  are  supposed  to  have  worshipped.  About 
330  B.c,  their  queen,  Thalestris,  visited  Alexander  the  Great,  while  he  was  pursuing  his 
conquests  in  Asia  ; three  hundred  females  were  in  her  train.  Herodotus. 

AMBASSADORS.  Accredited  agents,  and  representatives  from  one  court  to  another,  are 
referred  to  early  ages.  In  most  countries  they  have  great  privileges  ; and  in  England,  they 
and  their  servants  are  secured  against  arrest.  The  Russian  ambassador  was  imprisoned  for 
debt  by  a lace-merchant,  July  27,  1708 ; but  in  1709  the  statute  of  8 Anne  was  passed  for 
the  protection  of  ambassadors. — Two  men  were  convicted  of  arresting  the  servant  of  an 
ambassador  ; they  were  sentenced  to  be  conducted  to  the  house  of  the  ambassador,  with  a 
label  on  their  breasts,  to  ask  his  pardon,  and  then  one  of  them  to  be  imprisoned  three 
months,  and  the  other  fined.  May  12,  1780.  Phillips. — England  usually  has  twenty-five 
ambassadors  or  envoys  extraordinary,  and  about  thirty-six  chief  consuls,  resident  at  foreign 
courts,  exclusive  of  inferior  agents  ; the  ambassadors  and  other  agents  from  abroad  at  the 
court  of  London  in  1 861  were  49. — Among  the  more  memorable  instances  of  interchange  it 
may  be  recorded,  that  the  first  ambassador  from  the  United  States  of  America  to  England 
was  John  Adams,  presented  to  the  king,  June  2,  1785  ; and  the  first  from  Great  Britain  to 
America  was  Mr.  Hammond,  in  1791, 

AMBER,  a carbonaceous  mineral,*  principally  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
of  great  repute  in  the  world  from  the  earliest  time  ; esteemed  as  a medicine  before  the 
Christian  era  : Theophrastus  wrote  upon  it,  300  b.c.  Upwards  of  150  tons  of  amber  have 
been  found  in  one  year  on  the  sands  of  the  shore  near  Pillau.  Phillips. 

AMBOYNA,  one  of  the  Molucca  isles,  discovered  about  15x2  by  the  Portuguese,  but  not 
wholly  occupied  by  them  till  1580.  It  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  1605,  Tire  English  factors 
at  this  settlement  were  cruelly  tortured  and  put  to  death,  Feb.  17,  1623-4,  by  the  Dutch,  on 
an  accusation  of  a conspiracy  to  expel  them  from  the  island,  where  the  two  nations  resided 
and  jointly  shared  in  the  pepper  trade  of  Java.  Cromwell  compelled  the  Dutch  to  give  a 
sum  of  money  to  the  descendants  of  the  sufferers.  Amboyna  Avas  seized  by  the  English, 
Feb.  16,  179^  but  was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  in  1802.  It  was  again  seized  by 
the  British,  Feb.  17-19,  1810  ; and  again  restored  at  the  peace  of  1814. 

AMEN,  an  ancient  Hebrew  word  meaning  true,  faithful,  certain.  At  the  end  of  a 
prayer,  it  implies  so  he  it ; at  the  termination  of  a creed,  so  it  is.  It  is  used  in  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  assemblies,  at  the  conclusion  of  prayer.  See  i Cor.  xiv.  16  (a.d.  59). 

* Much  diversity  of  opinion  still  prevails  among  naturalists  and  chemists,  respecting  the  origin  of 
amber,  some  referring  it  to  the  vegetable,  others  to  the  mineral,  and  some  to  the  animal  kingdom ; its 
natural  history  and  chemical  analysis  affording  something  in  favour  of  each  opinion.  It  is  considered  by 
Berzelius  to  have  been  a resin  dissolved  in  volatile  oil.  It  often  contains  delicately-formed  insects.  Sir  D. 
Brewster  concludes  it  to  be  indurated  vegetable  juice.  When  rubbed  it  becomes  electrical,  and  from  its 
Greek  name,  electron,  the  term  Electricity  is  derived. 
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AMI'iNDE  lloNOKAHLK,  in  France,  in  the  ninth  century,  was  an  infamous  ])unishinent 
inllieted  on  traitors  and  sacrilegious  persons  ; the  odender  was  delivered  into  the  liands  of 
the  hangman  : his  shirt  was  striiiped  olf,  a roj)c  ])ut  about  his  neck,  and  a taper  in  his  hand  ; 
lie  was  then  led  into  court,  and  was  obliged  to  beg  pardon  of  God  and  the  country.  Death 
or  banishment  sometimes  followed. 


AMERCEMENT,  in  Law,  a fine  assessed  for  an  offence  done,  or  pecuniary  punishment 
at  the  mercy  of  the  court : thus  differing  from  a fine  directed  and  fixed  by  a statute.  By 
J\Iagna  Charta  a freeman  cannot  be  amerced  for  a, small  fault,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
offence  he  has  committed,  9 Henry  111.  1224. 

“AMERICA,”  an  American  yacht,  schooner-built,  171  tons  burthen.  On  Aug.  22,  1851, 
at  Cowes  regatta,  in  a match  round  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  a cup  worth  loo^.,  open  to  all 
nations,  she  came  in  first  by  8 miles,  owing  to  her  superior  construction. 

AMERICA,  Noirni,  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Icelanders  in  loor,  and  also  to 
have  been  known  to  the  Vikings  or  Norsemen.  It  was  discovered  by  Christoforo  Colombo, 
a Genoese,  better  known  as  Christopher  Columbus,  Oct.  ii,  1492,  when  he  came  in  sight  of 
the  island  of  St.  Salvador.  See  Bahama  Islands.  The  continent  of  America  Avas  discovered 
by  Columbus  in  1497,  and  the  eastern  coasts  in  1498,  by  Admiral  Hojeda,  from  the  name  of 
whose  pilot,  Amerigo  Vespucci  (Americus  Vespucius*),  the  whole  of  America  is  named. 
See  America,  South;  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  &c. 


Spaniards  established  at  Hayti  or  Hispaniola  . 1495 
Newfoundland  the  first  British  colony  in  this 
quarter  of  the  world,  discovered  by  Cabot, 
and  by  him  called  Prima  Vista  . . . 1497 

Negroes  first  imported  to  Hayti  . . . . 1508 

Diego  Columbus  conquers  Ciiba . . . .1511 

Florida  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot  in  1497  ; 

re-discovered  by  Ponce  de  Leon  in  . . .1512 

Cortez  conquers  Mexico  ....  1519-21 

Cartier,  a Fenchman,  discovers  the  Gulf  of 

St.  Lawrence 1534 

Cortez  discovers  California 1537 

Louisiana  discovered  by  De  Soto  . . . . 1541 

De  Monts,  a Frenchman,  settles  in  Acadie, 

now  Nova  Scotia 1604 

Virginia,  the  first  English  settlement  on  the 
mainland,  founded  by  lord  de  la  Warr  . . 1607 

Quebec  founded 1608 

New  England  settled  by  the  Plymouth  Company  1614 
New  York  settled  by  the  Dutch  . . . . — 

A large  body  of  dissenters,  who  fled  from  church 
tjTanny  in  England,  built  New  Plymouth  . 1620 
Nova  Scotia  settled,  under  Sir  William  Alex- 
ander, by  the  Scotch 1622 


Delaware  settled  by  the  Swedes  and  Dutch  . 1627 
Massachusetts,  by  sir  H.  Boswell  . . . . — 

Maryland,  by  lord  Baltimore  ....  1632 
Connecticut  granted  to  lord  Say  and  Broke  in 
1630 ; but  no  English  settlement  was  made 

here  till 1635 

Bhode  Island  settled  by  Roger  Williams  and 

his  brethren — 

New  Jersey,  granted  to  lord  Berkeley  . . . 1644 

New  York  settled,  first  by  the  Dutch,  but  the 
English  dispossessed  them,  and  the  Swedes  . 1664 
Carohna  settled  by  the  English  ....  1669 
Pennsylvania  settled  by  William  Penn,  the 

celebrated  Quaker 1682 

Louisiana  settled  by  the  French  . . . — 

Georgia  settled  by  general  Oglethorpe  . . . 1732 

Kentucky,  by  colonel  Boon  . . . -1754 

Canada  conquered  by  the  English . . . . 1759 

Louisiana  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  ceded 

to  England 1763 

Florida,  which  had  belonged  alternately  to 
Prance  and  Spain,  ceded  by  the  latter  to  the 

English — 

See  United  States. 


AMERICA,  South.  Cabral  visited  the  coast  of  Brazil  in  1500,  and  discovered  the  river 
Amazon  ; and  Penzon  entered  the  river  La  Plata  in  1 508.  When  the  Spaniards  landed  in 
Peru,  A.D.  1530,  they  found  it  governed  by  sovereigns  called  Incas,  who  were  revered  by 
their  subjects  as  divinities,  but  were  soon  subdued  by  their  invaders,  under  the  command  of 
Francis  Pizarro,  by  whom  enormous  cruelties  were  practised,  p In  1535  Mendoza  founded 
Buenos  Ap'es,  and  conquered  the  neighbouring  country.  Sjianish  America  successfully 
asserted  its  freedom  within  the  present  century  ; the  provinces  declared  their  independence 
in  1810,  proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  in  July  1814  ; and  since  have  wholly 
shaken  off  the  yoke  of  Spain.  Their  independence  was  recognised  by  England,  in  sending 
consuls  to  the  several  new  states.  Get.  30,  1823,  et  seq. ; and  by  France,  Sept.  30,  1830.  See 
Brazil,  Buenos  Ayres,  Colombia,  Lima,  Peru,  &c. 

AMERICA,  Central,  including  the  states  of  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
and  Costa  Rica,  which  see,  declared  their  independence  Sept.  21,  1821,  and  sepai’ated  from 
the  Mexican  confederation,  July  21,  1823.  The  states  made  a treaty  of  union  betAveen 
themselves  March  21,  1847.  There  has  been  among  them  since  much  anarchy  and  bloodshed, 
aggi'avated  greatly  by  the  irruption  of  American  filibusters  under  Kenny  and  Walker,  1854-5. 
— ^Population,  1859,  about  2,355,000.  See  Nicaragua,  Darien,  Panama. 


* An  astronomer  of  Florence,  died  1512  ; Humboldt  has  vindicated  his  character  from  the  charge  of 
presumption,  and  asserts  that  the  new  continent  received  its  name  from  the  Germans  without  the  know- 
ledge or  consent  of  Americus. 

t Las  Casas  describes  the  barbarity  of  the  Spaniards  while  pursuing  their  conquests.  In  Jamaica,  he 
says,  they  hanged  the  unresisting  natives  by  thirteen  at  a time,  in  honour  of  the  thirteen  apostles  ! and 
he  has  beheld  them  throw  the  Indian  infants  to  their  dogs  for  food  ! “I  have  heard  them,"’  says  Las 
Casas,  “ borrow  the  hmb  of  a human  being  to  feed  their  dogs,  and  have  seen  them  the  next  day  retui'n  -4, 
quarter  of  another  victim  to  the  lender ! ” Depopulation  led  to  the  importation  of  African  slaves. 
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AMEltlCANISMS  ; a uscM  dictionary  of  these  expressions  was  compiled  by  John  R. 
Bartlett,  and  lirst  published  in  1848. 

AMETHYST,  the  ninth  stone  upon  the  l)reastplate  of  the  Jewish  high  priest ; and  on  it 
was  engraved  the  name  Issnchar.  1 1 is  of  a rich  violet  colour.  One  worth  200  rix-dollars, 
having  been  rendered  colourless,  equalled  a diamond  in  lustre,  valued  at  18,000  gold  crowns. 
De  Boot,  Hist.  Oemmarum. — Amethysts  discovered  at  Kerry,  in  Ireland,  in  1775.  Burns. 

AMIENS,  an  ancient  city  in  Picardy  (N.  France)  : the  cathedral  was  built  in  1220.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Spanish  and  English  Sept.  25,  1597.  The  preliminary  articles  of  the 
memoral)le  ])eace  between  Great  Ib’itain,  Holland,  France,  and  Spain,  fifteen  in  number, 
were  signed  in  London  l^y  lord  Hawkesbury  and  M.  Otto,  on  the  part  of  England  and 
France,  Oct.  i,  1801  ; and  the  definitive  treaty  was  subscribed  at  Amiens,  on  March  27,  1802, 
by  the  marquess  of  Cornwallis  for  England,  Joseph  Bonaparte  for  France,  Azara  for  Spain, 
and  Schimmeliienninck  for  Holland. — War  was  declared  again  in  1802. 

AMMONIA,  the  volatile  alkali,  mainly  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  organic  sub- 
stances. Its  name  is  ascribed  to  its  having  been  procured  from  heated  camel’s  dung  near 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  Libya.  The  discovery  of  its  being  a compound  of  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen  is  ascribed  to  Joseph  Priestley  in  1774.  By  the  recent  labours  of  chemists  the 
oxide  of  the  hypothetical  metal  ammonium,  and  ammonium  amalgam,  have  been  fonned. 
Specimens  of  each  v^ere  shown  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1856  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Hofmann,  who 
has  done  very  much  for  the  chemical  history  of  ammonia. 

AMMONITES,  descended  from  Ben-Ammi,  the  son  of  Lot  (1897  b.c.).  They  invaded 
the  land  of  Canaan  and  made  the  Israelites  tributaries,  but  they  were  defeated  by  Jephthah, 
1143  B.c.  They  again  invaded  Canaan  in  the  reign  of  Saul,  with  an  intention  to  put  out  the 
right  eye  of  all  those  they  subdued  ; but  Saul  overthrew  them,  1095  b.c.  They  were  after- 
wards many  times  vanquished  ; and  Antiochus  the  Great  took  Rabbah  their  capital,  and 
destroyed  all  the  walls,  198  b.c.  Jose-plius. 

AMNESTY  (a  general  pardon  after  political  disturbances,  &c.)  was  granted  by  Thrasy- 
bulus,  the  Athenian  patriot,  after  expelling  the  thirty  tyrants  with  the  assistance  of  only 
thirty  friends,  403  b.c.  Acts  of  amnesty  were  passed  after  the  civil  war  in  1651,  and  after 
the  two  rebellions  in  England  in  1715  and  1745. — After  his  victorious  campaign  in  Italy, 
Napoleon  III.  of  France  granted  an  amnesty  to  all  political  offenders,  Aug.  17,  1859. 

AMPHICTYONIC  COUNCIL,  asserted  traditionally  to  have  been  established  at  Ther- 
mopylse  by  Amphictyon,  for  the  management  of  all  aftairs  relative  to  Greece.  This  celebrated 
council,  composed  of  twelve  of  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  men  of  various  cities  of  Greece, 
began  1498  [1113,  Clinton']  b.c.  Other  cities  in  process  of  time  sent  also  some  of  their 
citizens  to  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  and  in  the  age  of  Antoninus  Pius,  they  were 
increased  to  the  number  of  thirty.  Suidas.  Its  immediate  office  was  to  attend  to  the 
temples  and  oracles  of  Delphi.  It  abused  its  office  in  causing  the  Sacred  war,  356 — 346  b.c. 

AMPHION,  a British  frigate,  of  38  guns,  blown  up  while  riding  at  anchor  in  Plymouth 
Sound,  and  the  whole  of  her  crew  then  on  board,  consisting  of  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  persons,  officers  and  men,  perished.  Sept.  22,  1 796.  Butler. 

AMPHITHEATRES,  said  to  be  the  invention  of  Julius  Csesar  and  Curio.  In  the  Roman 
amphitheatres,  which  were  vast  round  or  oval  buildings,  the  people  assembled  to  see  the 
combats  of  gladiators,  of  wild  beasts,  and  other  exhibitions.  They  were  generally  built  of 
wood,  but  Statilius  Taurus  made  one  of  stone,  under  Augustus  Caesar.  The  amphitheatre  of 
Vespasian  (capable  of  holding  87,000  persons)  was  built  between  A.D.  75  and  80  ; and  is  said 
to  have  been  a regular  fortress  in  1312.  See  Coliseum.  The  amphitheatre  at  Verona  was 
next  in  size,  and  then  that  of  Nismes. 

AMPHJTRITE,  the  Ship.  See  Wrecks,  Aug.  30,  1833. 

AMPUTATION,  in  surgery,  was  greatly  aided  by  the  invention  of  the  tourniquet  by 
Morel,  a French  surgeon  in  1674  ; and  of  the  flap-method  by  Lowdham  of  Exeter  in  1679. 

AMSTERDAM,  Holland.  The  castle  of  Amstelwas  commenced  in  a.d.  iioo  ; the  build- 
ing of  the  city  in  1203.  Its  commerce  was  greatly  increased  by  the  decay  of  that  of  Antwerp 
after  1609.  The  exchange  was  built  in  I634  ; and  the  noble  stadthouse  in  1648  ; the  latter 
cost  three  millions  of  gilders,  then  a large  sum.  It  is  built  upon  13,659  piles.  Amsterdam 
surrendered  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  when  that  prince  invaded  Holland,  in  favour  of  the 
stadtholder,  in  1787.  The  French  were  admitted  without  resistance,  Jan.  18,  1795.  The 
Dutch  government  was  restored  in  December,  1813.  The  erection  of  a crystal  palace  has 
been  proposed.  See  Holland. 
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AMHU^yrS,  oil  CiiAiiMs,  cin])loy(Hl  Ironi  the  curliost  times.  Amulets  were  made  of  tlie 
■wood  of  the  true  cross,  about  a.d.  328.  They  liave  been  sanctioned  in  modern  times  by 
medical  men — witness  the  anodyne  necklace,  &c. 

AMYTjENE,  a colourless,  very  mobile  liipiid,  procured  by  distilling  fouscl  oil  (potato- 
spirit)  with  chloride  of  zinc  ; discovered  by  M.  Balard  of  Paris  in  1844.  The  vapour  was 
employed  instead  of  chloroform  first  by  Dr.  Snow  in  1856.  It  has  since  been  tried  in  many 
liospitals  here,  and  in  France.  The  odour  is  more  unpleasant  than  chloroform,  and  more 
vapour  must  be  used.  It  is,  hoAvever,  thought  less  dangerous. 

ANABAPTISTS.  The  sect  arose  about  a.d.  1525,  and  was  known  in  England  before 
1549.  John  of  Leyden,  Muncer,  Storck,  and  other  German  enthusiasts,  about  the  time  of 
the  Heformation,  taught  that  infant  baptism  was  a contrivance  of  the  devil,  that  there  is  no 
original  sin,  that  men  have  a free  will  in  spiritual  things,  and  other  doctrines  still  more 
wild  and  absunl.  They  committed  many  violences,  and  in  1534  seized  Munster,  calling  it 
]\lount  Zion,  and  one  Mathias,  a baker,  was  declared  to  be  the  king  of  Zion.  Tlieir 
enthusiasm  led  them  to  the  maddest  practices,  and  they  at  length  rose  in  arms  under 
})retence  of  gospel  liberty.  Munster  was  taken  June  24,  1535,  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
Anabaptists  were  put  to  death.  — On  Jan.  6,  1661,  about  80  anabaptists  in  London  appeared  in 
arms,  headed  by  their  preacher,  Thomas  Venner,  a wine-cooper.  They  fought  desperately, 
and  killed  many  of  the  soldiers  brought  against  them.  Their  leader  and  sixteen  others  were 
executed,  Jan.  19  and  21.  Annals  of  England. — For  the  modern  Anabaptists  see  Baptists. 

ANACKEONTIC  YERSE,  commonly  of  the  jovial  or  Bacchanalian  strain,  named  after 
Anacreon  of  Teos,  the  Greek  lyric  poet,  whose  odes  are  much  prized.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  choked  by  a grape-stone  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  about  514  b.c.  His  odes  were  trans- 
lated and  published  by  T.  Moore,  1800. 

ANAESTHETICS.  See  Chloroform,  Ether,  Amylene,  Kerosolene,  Intense  cold  is  also 
employed  in  deadening  pain. 

ANAGRAM.  A transposition  of  the  letters  of  a name  or  sentence  : as  from  Mary,  the 
name  of  the  Virgin,  is  made  army.  On  the  question  put  by  Pilate  to  Our  Saviour,  “ Qgiid 
est  veritasV  (what  is  truth  ?)  we  have  the  remarkable  anagram,  ^ ^ Est  rir  qui  adesV'  (the 
man  who  is  lierek  Another  good  one  is  ^‘Horatio  Nelson,”  and  Honor  est  a Nilo”  (there  is 
Honour  from  the  Nile). — The  French  are  said  to  have  introduced  the  art  as  now  practised, 
about  the  year  1560,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  Renault. 

ANATHEMA,  among  the  Jews,  was  the  devoting  some  person  or  thing  to  destruction, 
as  in  the  case  of  Jericho  {Joshua  vi.  17).  The  word  occurs  i Cor.  xvi.  22.  Anathemas  were 
used  by  the  primitive  churches,  A.D.  387.  See  Excommunication. 

ANATOMY  (Greek,  cutting  up).  The  study  of  the  human  body  was  part  of  the 
ifiiilosophical  investigations  of  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Aristotle  ; and  it  became  a branch  of 
medical  art  under  Hippocrates,  about  420  b.c.  But  Erasistratus  and  Herophilus  may  be 
regarded  as  the  fathers  of  anatomy  ; they  were  the  first  to  dissect  the  human  form,  as 
anatomical  research  had  been  previously  confined  to  brutes  : it  is  mentioned  that  they 
practised  upon  the  bodies  of  living  criminals,  about  300  and  293  b.c.  Galen,  who  died  a.d. 
193,  was  a great  anatomist.  In  England,  the  schools  were  supplied  with  subjects  unlawfully 
exhumed  from  graves  ; and,  until  lately,  the  bodies  of  executed  criminals  were  ordered  for 
dissection.’^  Pope  Boniface  YIII.  forbade  the  dissection  of  dead  bodies,  1297.  The  first 
anatomical  plates,  designed  by  Titian,  were  employed  by  Yesalius,  about  A.D.  1 538.  The  great 
discoveries  of  Harvey  were  made  in  1616.  William  and  John  Hunter  were  great  anatomists  ; 
they  died  in  1783  and  1793.  Quain’s  and  Wilson’s  large  anatomical  plates  were  published 
in  1842.  Comparative  anatomy  has  been  treated  systematically  by  Cuvier,  Owen,  Muller, 
Huxley,  and  others.  The  anatomy  of  plants  has  been  studied  since  1680.  See  Botany. 

ANCHORITES.  See  Monachism,. 

ANCHORS  are  of  ancient  use,  and  the  invention  belongs  to  the  Tuscans.  Pliny.  The 
second  tooth,  or  fluke,  was  added  by  Anacharsis,  the  Scythian  (592  B.C.).  Stralo.  Anchors 
were  first  forged  in  England  A.d.  578.  Those  of  a first-rate  ship  of  war  (four)  will  weigh  99 

* By  32  Henry  VIII.,  c.  42  (1540),  surgeons  were  granted  four  bodies  of  executed  malefactors  for 
“ anathomye-C'  which  privilege  was  extended  in  following  reigns  : but  in  consequence  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted by  resurrection-men  in  order  to  supply  the  surgical  schools  (robbing  churchyards  and  even  com- 
mitting murder,  see  Burking),  a new  statute  was  passed  in  1832  (2  & 3 William  IV.),  which  abated  the 
ignominy  of  dissection  by  prohibiting  that  of  executed  murderers,  and  made  provision  for  the  wants  of 
surgeons  by  permitting,  under  certain  regulations,  the  dissection  of  persons  dying  in  workhouses,  &c. 
The  act  also  appointed  inspectors  of  anatomy,  regulated  the  schools,  and  required  persons  practising 
anatomy  to  obtain  a licence. 
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cwt.  each,  costing  450Z.  Phillips.  The  Admiralty  anchor  was  introduced  about  1841. 
Improved  anchors  were  made  by  Pering  and  Rodgers  about  1831  ; by  Porter  1846  ; by 
Costell  1848;  by  Trotman  1853;  and  by  several  other  persons.  Trotman’s  is  attached  to 
the  Queen’s  yacht  the  Fairy.  The  anchors  of  the  Great  Eastern  are  of  enormous  size. 

ANCIENT  HISTORY  commences  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  the  history  of 
Herodotus  about  1687  B.c.  It  is  considered  as  ending  with  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  Italy,  a.d.  476.  Modern  history  begins  with  Mahomet  (a.d.  622),  or  Charle- 
magne (768). 

ANCONA,  a port  on  the  Adriatic.  The  mole  was  built  by  Trajan,  a.d.  107.  After  many 
changes  of  rulers  Ancona  was  finally  annexed  to  the  Papal  States  in  1532.  In  1798  it  was 
taken  by  the  French;  but  was  retaken  by  the  Austrians  in  1799,  It  was  occupied  by  the 
French  in  1832  ; evacuated  in  1838  ; after  an  insurrection  it  was  bombarded  and  captured 
by  the  Austrians,  June  18,  1849.  The  Marches  (comprising  this  city)  rebelled  against  the 
Papal  government  in  Sept.  i860.  Lamoriciere,  the  Papal  general,  fled  to  Ancona  after  his 
defeat  at  Castelfidardo,  but  was  compelled  to  surrender  himself,  tlie  city,  and  the  garrison, 
on  Sept.  29.  The  king  of  Sardinia  entered  soon  after. 

ANDRE’S  EXECUTION.  Andre  (born  1751),  was  an  adjutant-general  in  the  British 
army,  and  was  taken  in  disguise  on  his  return  from  a secret  expedition  to  the  traitorous 
American  general  Arnold,  Sept.  23,  1780.  He  was  sentenced  to  execution  as  a spy  by  a 
court  of  general  Washington’s  officers  at  Tappan,  New  York,  and  suffered  death,  Oct.  2 
following.  His  remains  were  removed  to  England  in  a sarcophagus,  Aug.  10,  1821,  and 
interred  in  Westminster  abbey.  Impartial  judges  justify  the  severity  of  this  punishment. 

ANDREW,  ST.,  said  to  have  been  martyred  by  crucifixion,  Nov.  30,  a.d.  69,  at  Patrse, 
in  Achaia.  The  festival  was  instituted  about  359.  Andrew  is  the  titular  saint  of  Scotland, 
owing  to  Hungus,  the  Pictish  prince,  having  dreamed  that  the  saint  was  to  be  his  friend  in 
a pending  battle  with  the  Northumbrians.  St.  Andrew’s  cross  ( x ) appeared  in  the  air 
during  the  fight,  and  Hungus  conquered.  The  collar  of  an  order  of  knighthood,  founded 
on  this  legend,  is  formed  of  thistles  (not  to  be  touched),  and  of  rue  (an  antidote  against 
poison)  ; the  motto  is  Nemo  me  impune  laeessit  {No  one  assails  me  with  impunity).  The 
institution  of  the  order  is  attributed  to  Achaius  in  the  year  809  ; its  revival  is  due  to  king 
James  V.  in  1540,  and  to  James  II.  of  England  in  1687.  See  Thistle.  The  Russian  order  of 
St.  Andrew  was  instituted  in  1698  by  Peter  I. 

ANDREW’S,  St.  (E.  Scotland).  Here  Robert  Bruce  held  his  first  parliament  in  1309  ; 
and  here  Wishart  was  burnt  by  archbishop  Beaton,  who  himself  was  murdered  here  in  1546. 
The  university  was  founded  in  1411  by  bishop  Wardlaw.  The  bishopric  originated  with  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  Scotland.  Sir  R.  Sibbald’s  list  of  the  bishops  of  St. 
Andrew’s  commences  with  Killach,  a.d.  872.  The  see  became  archiepiscopal  in  1470,  and 
ceased  soon  after  the  Revolution,  1689.  St.  Andrew’s  is  now  a post-revolution  bishopric, 
re-instituted  in  1844.  See  Bishops. 

ANDRUSSOV,  Peace  of  (Jan.  20,  1667),  between  Russia  and  Poland,  by  which  the  latter 
lost  the  greater  part  of  her  conquests  among  the  Cossacks. 

ANEMOMETER  (Greek,  anemos,  the  wind),  a measurer  of  the  strength  and  velocity  of 
the  wind,  was  invented  by  Wolfius,  in  1709.  The  extreme  velocity  was  found  by  Dr.  Lind 
to  be  93  miles  per  hour.  Osier’s  & Whewell’s  anemometers  were  highly  approved  of  in  1844. 

ANEROID.  See  Barometer. 

ANGEL,  an  ancient  gold  coin,  weighing  four  pennyweights,  was  valued  at  6s.  8d.  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  at  105.  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  1562.  The  a^igelot,  a gold  coin, 
value  half  an  angel,  was  struck  at  Paris  when  held  by  the  English,  in  1431.  Wood. 

ANGELIC  KNIGHTS  of  St.  George.  This  order  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  in 
Greece,  a.d.  456.  The  Angelici  were  instituted  by  the  emperor  Angelus  Comnenus,  1191. 
The  Angelicce,  an  order  of  nuns,  were  founded  at  Milan  by  Louisa  Torelli  a.d.  1534. 

ANGERSTEIN  GALLERY,  the  foundation  of  the  National  Gallery  in  London,  Avas  a 
small  collection  of  about  forty  pictures,  the  most  exquisite  of  the  art,  purchased  by  the 
British  government  for  the  public  service  for  60,000?.,  of  the  executors  of  Mr.  John  Julius 
Angerstein,  who  died  in  1822.  The  exhibition  of  these  pictures  was  opened  to  the  public,  in 
Pall  Mall,  in  May,  1824.  See  National  Gallery. 

ANGLESEY,  or  Island  of  the  Angles  {ey,  in  Saxon,  signifying  island).  This  cele- 
brated seat  of  the  Druids  was  subdued  by  the  Romans  under  Agricola  (who  called  it  Mona) 
A.D.  78  ; and  by  the  English  in  1282.  The  fortress  of  Beaumaris  was  built  by  Edward  I.  to 
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ovomwo  the  Welsh,  1295.  The  si)ot  in  Anglesey  where  Suetonius  Paulinns  and  Ids  legions 
butchered  the  Druids,  in  A.  D.  61,  is  still  shown,  at  a ferry  called  Porthamincl,  across  the 
Alenai  Straits.  Phillips. 

ANGLING.  Its  origin  is  uncertain ; allusion  is  made  to  it  by  the  Greeks  and  Ttomans,  and 
in  the  Bible  ; Amos,  iv.  2.  (787  n.c.)  Oppian  wrote  his  “ Halicutics,”  a Greek  epic  poem  011 
Fishes  and  Fishing,  ])robably  about  A.D.  198.  Wynkin  de  Worde’s  Treatyse  of  Fysshinge,  the 
lirst  book  printed  on  angling,  appeared  in  1496 ; and  Izaak  Walton’s  Complete  Angler  \n  1653. 

ANGLO-SAXONS,  on  Angles,  derive  their  name  from  a village  near  Sleswick,  called 
Anglen,  whoso  population  (called  Angli  by  Tacitus),  joined  the  lirst  Saxon  freebooters. 
Fast  Anglia  was  a kingdom  of  the  heptarchy,  founded  by  the  Angles,  one  of  whose  chiefs, 
Ulfa,  assumed  the  title  of  king,  a.d.  571  ; the  kingdom  ceased  in  792.  See  Britain. 
Ciedmon  paraphrased  ]>art  of  the  Bible  in  Anglo-Saxon  about  680 ; a translation  of  the 
gospels  was  made  by  abbot  Egbert,  of  Iona,  721  ; of  Boethius,  Orosius,  &c.,  by  Alfred,  888. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  laws  were  printed  by  the  government,  in  1840. 

ANGRIA.  This  famous  pirate’s  fort  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  was  invested  by  admiral 
Watson,  and  destroyed  Feb.  ii,  1756.  The  pirate,  his  wife,  and  family,  were  made 
})risonei’s  ; and  great  quantities  of  stores  wliich  were  found  in  the  fort,  and  several  ships  in 
the  harbour,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  East  India  Company,  were  seized. 

ANHALT,  House  of,  in  Germany,  deducea  its.  origin  from  Berenthobaldns,  who  made 
war  upon  the  Tlmringians  in  the  sixth  century.  In  1606,  the  principality  was  divided 
among  the  four  sons  of  Joachim  Ernest,  by  the  eldest,  John  George  : hence  the  various 
branches  of  this  family,  of  which  Anhalt- Dessau  and  Anhalt- Bernbourg  are  the  principal. 


Duke  of  Anhalt-Dessau-Coethen  (Subjects  119,515). 
1817.  Leopold,  Aug.  g (born  Oct.  i,  1794),  the  present 
duke  (1862). 


Duke  of  Anhalt-Bernbourg  (Subjects  56,000). 
1834.  Alexander,  March  24  (born  March  2,  1805),  the 
PRESENT  duke  (1862). 


ANHOLT,  Island  of,  Denmark,  was  taken  possession  of  by  England  in  the  French 
war,  on  account  of  Danish  cruisers  injuring  British  commerce.  The  Danes  made  an  attempt 
to  regain  it  with  a force  which  exceeded  4000  men,  but  were  gallantly  repulsed  by  the 
British  force  not  amounting  to  more  than  150,  March  14,  1811. 

ANILINE,  a basic  oily  body  discovered  in  1826  by  Unverdorben  among  the  products  of 
distillation  of  indigo.  Bechamp,  in  1856,  obtained  it  from  benzole  by  the  successive  treat- 
ment of  this  substance  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  reducing  agents.  The  scientific 
relations  of  Aniline  have  been  carefully  examined  by  several  chemists,  more  especially  by 
Dr.  A.  W.  Hofmann.  It  was  long  known  to  yield  a series  of  coloured  compounds,  but  it 
was  only  in  1856  that  Mr.  W.  A.  Perkin  showed  how  a violet  oxidation-product  could  be 
applied  in  dyeing.  Aniline  is  now  manufactured  upon  a large  scale  for  the  commercial  pro- 
duction of  “ Mauve  ” and  “ Magenta  ” (rosaniline),  and^several  other  colouring  matters. 

ANlMALCUL.iE.  Leeuwenhoek’s  researches  in  1677  produced  the  most  astonishing 
revelations.  His  Arcana  Natures  was  published  at  Leyden  in  1696.  The  great  works  of 
Ehrenberg  of  Berlin,  on  the  Infusorial  Animalculse,  &c.,  were  issued  {1838-57).  Pritchard’s 
Infusoria,  ed.  i860,  is  a valuable  summary  of  our  present  knowledge  of  animalculee. 

ANIMAL  MAGNETISM  was  introduced  by  father  Hehl,  a Jesuit,  at  Vienna,  about  1774; 
and  had  its  dupes  in  France  and  Fngland  in  about  1788-89.*  See  Mesmerism. 

ANIMALS,  Cruelty  to.  The  late  Mr.  Martin,  M.  P.,  as  a senator,  zealously  laboured 
to  repress  this  odious  offence  ; and  a society  in  London,  which  was  established  in  1824,  effects 
much  good  this  way.  See  Cruelty  to  Animals  Society.  Mr.  Martin’s  act  passed  3 Geo.  IV. 
(1822).  Similar  acts  were  passed  in  1827,  1835,  1837,  1849,  and  1854.  Dogs  were  forbidden 
to  be  used  for  draught  by  2 & 3 Viet.  c.  47  (1839). 

ANJOU,  a province  in  France,  was  inherited  by  Henry  II.  of  England  from  his  father 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet.  It  was  taken  from  his  son  John  by  Philip  of  France  in  1205  ; was 
reconquered  by  Edward  III.,  but  relinquished  by  him  in  1360 ; and  was  given  by  Charles  V. 


* It  was  a pretended  mode  of  curing  all  manner  of  diseases  by  means  of  sympathetic  affection  between 
the  sick  person  and  the  operator.  The  effect  on  the  patient  was  supposed  to  depend  on  certain  motions  of 
the  fingers  and  features  of  the  operator,  he  placing  himself  immediately  before  the  patient,  whose  eyes 
were  to  be  fixed  on  his.  After  playing  in  this  manner  on  the  imagination  and  enfeebled  mind  of  the  sick, 
and  performing  a number  of  distortions  and  grimaces,  the  cure  was  said  to  be  completed.  Hehl  for  a 
short  time  associated  with  Mesmer,  but  they  soon  quaiTelled. — Mr.  Perkins  (who  died  in  1799)  invented 
“ Metallic  Tractors  for  collecting,  condensing,  and  applying  animal  magnetism  ; ” but  Drs.  Falconer  and 
Haygarth  put  an  end  to  his  pretensions  by  performing  many  wonders  with  a pair  of  wooden  tractors. 
Brande. 
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to  liis  hrothcr  Louis  witli  the  title  of  duke.  It  afterwards  became  an  appanage  of  the  French 
crown.  The  university  was  formed  in  1349. 


DUKES  OF  ANJOU. 


1360.  Louis  T.  invested  by  the  pope  with  the 
dominions  of  Joanna  of  Naples,  1381 : his 
invading  army  destroyed  by  the  plague,  1383  ; 
he  dies,  1384. 

1384.  Louis  II.,  his  son,  receives  the  same  grant,  but 
is  also  unsuccessful. 


Louis  III. , adopted  by  .Joanna  as  heir ; dies  1434. 
1434.  liegnier  (a  prisoner)  declared  king  of  Naxjles, 
1435  ; his  daughter,  Margaret,  married  Henry 
VI.  of  England,  1445 ; he  was  expelled  from 
Anjou  by  Louis  XI.,  1474,  and  his  estates  con- 
fiscated. 


ANJOU,  OK  Beauge,  Battle  of,  between  the  English  and  French  ; the  latter  com- 
manded by  the  dauphin  of  France,  April  3,  1421.  The  Engli.sh  were  defeated  ; the  duke  of 
Clarence  was  slain  by  sir  Allan  Swinton,  a Scotch  knight,  and  1500  men  perished  on  the 
held  ; the  earls  of  Somerset,  Dorset,  and  Huntingdon  were  taken  2U’isoners.  Beauge  was 
the  hrst  battle  that  turned  the  tide  of  success  against  the  English. 

ANN  AM,  OR  Anam,  an  empire  of  Asia,  to  the  east  of  India,  comprising  Tonquin, 
Cochin  China,  part  of  Cambodia,  and  various  islands  in  the  Chinese  Sea.  This  country  is 
said  to  have  been  conquered  by  the  Chinese  234  B.C.,  and  held  by  them  till  a.d.  263. 
In  1406  they  reconquered  it,  but  abandoned  it  in  1428.  After  much  anarchy,  bishop  Adran, 
a French  missionary,  obtained  the  friendship  of  Louis  XVI.  for  his  pupil,  Gia-long,  the  son 
of  the  nominally  reigning  monarch,  and  with  the  aid  of  a few  of  his  countrymen  esta- 
blished Gia-long  on  the  throne,  who  reigned  till  his  death  in  1821,  when  his  son  became  king. 
In  1859  war  broke  out  with  the  French,  who  defeated  the  army  of  Annam,  10,000  strong, 
about  April  22,  when  500  were  killed.  In  1862  peace  was  made  ; three  provinces  were  ceded 
to  the  French,  and  toleration  of  the  Christians  granted. 

ANNATES.  See  First  Fruits. 

ANNO  DOMINI,  a.d.  The  year  of  Our  Lord,  of  Grace,  of  the  Incarnation,  Circumcision, 
Annus  Trabeationis  (of  the  Crucifixion).  The  Christian  era  commenced  Jan.  i,  in  the  middle 
of  the  4th  year  of  the  194th  Olympiad,  the  753rd  year  of  the  building  of  Eome,  and  in 
4714  of  the  Julian  period.  It  is  now  held  that  Christ  was  born  four  years  ]xrevious,  as  noted 
in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles,  Luke,  ch.  ii. — This  era  was  invented  by  a monk,  Dionysius 
Exiguus,  A.D.  532.  It  was  introduced  into  Italy  in  the  6th  century,  but  not  generally 
employed  for  several  centuries.  Charles  III.  of  Germany  was  the  first  who  added  “in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  ” to  his  reign,  in  879. 

ANNOYANCE  JURIES,  of  Westminster,  chosen  from  the  householders  in  conformity 
with  27  Eliz.  c.  17  (1585),  were  abolished  in  1861. 

ANNUAL  REGISTER,  a summary  of  the  history  of  each  year  (beginning  with  1758,  and 
continued  to  the  present  time),  was  commenced  by  R.  and  J.  Dodsley.  The  somewhat 
similar  but  more  elaborate  work,  the  Annuaire  des  Deux  Mondes,  began  in  Paris  in  1850. 

ANNUALS,  the  name  given  to  richly  bound  volumes,  published  annually,  containing 
poetry,  tales,  and  essays,  by  eminent  authors,  and  illustrated  by  engravings.  They  were 
imitations  of  similar  books  in  Germany,  and  first  appeared  in  London  in  1823.  The  duration 
of  the  chief  of  these  publications  is  here  given  : 


Forget-me-not  (Ackerman’s)  . , . 1823 — 48 

Friendship’s  Offering 1824 — 44 

Literary  Souvenir  (first  as  “the  Graces”)  1824 — 34 


Amulet 1827 — 34 

Keepsake 1828 — 56 

Hood’s  Comic  Annual 1830 — 38 


ANNUITIES,  OR  Pensions,  were  first  granted  in  1512,  when  zol.  were  given  to  a lady- 
of  the  court  for  services  done  ; and  61.  13s.  4c?.  for  the  maintenance  of  a gentleman,  1536. 

1 3?.  6s.  2,d.  deemed  competent  to  support  a gentleman  in  the  study  of  the  law,  1554.  An 
act  was  passed  empowering  the  government  to  borrow  one  million  sterling  upon  an  annuity 
of  fourteen  per  cent.,  4 — 6 Will.  & Mary,  1691-3.  This  mode  of  borrowing  soon  afterwards 
became  general  among  civilised  governments.  An  annuity  of  il.  zs.  iid.  per  annum, 
accumulating  at  10  per  cent.,  compound  interest,  amounts  in  100  years  to  zo,oool. 

ANNUITY  TAX  : a tax  levied  to  provide  stipends  for  ministers  in  Edinburgh  and 
Montrose,  and  which  caused  much  disaffection,  was  abolished  in  i860,  and  other  provisions 
made  for  the  purpose.  These,  however,  have  proved  equally  unpalatable. 

ANNUNCIATION  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  25th  of  March,  also  called  Lady-day, 
{which  see).  This  festival  commemorates  the  Virgin’s  miraculous  conception,  according  to 
the  tidings  brought  her  by  the  angel  Gabriel  {Luke  i.)  : its  origin  is  referred  variously  by 
ecclesiastical  writers  to  the  fourth  and  seventh  century.  The  religious  order  of  the  Annun- 
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ciiition  was  iiistitiitod  in  1232,  and  tlie  military  order,  in  Savoy,  hy  Amadeus,  count  of  Savoy, 
in  memory  of  Amadeus  I.,  who  had  bravely  defended  Khodes  against  the  Turks,  1355. 

ANOINTING,  an  ancient  ceremony  observed  at  the  inauguration  of  kings,  bishops,  and 
other  eminent  personages.  Aaron,  as  high  priest,  was  anointed,  b.c.  1491  ; and  Saul,  as 
king,  B.c.  1095.  It  was  first  used  at  coronations  in  England  on  Alfred  the  Great,  in  A.i).  872  ; 
and  in  Scotland,  on  Edgar,  in  1098. — The  religious  rite  is  derived  from  the  epistle  James , 
ch.  V.  14,  about  a.d.  60.  Some  authors  assert  that  in  550,  dying  persons,  and  persons  in 
extreme  danger  of  death,  were  anointed  with  consecrated  oil,  and  that  this  was  the  origin  of 
Extreme  Unction  (one  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church). 

ANONYMOUS  LETTERS.  The  sending  of  letters  denouncing  persons,  or  demanding 
money,  or  using  throats  to  obtain  money,  was  made  felony  by  the  Black  Act,  9 Geo.  I. 
(1722)  ; by  8 Geo.  lY.,  c.  29  (1827)  ; and  by  i Viet.,  c.  87  (1838).  By  10  & 11  Viet.,  c.  66 
(1847),  the  punishment  is  trans2)ortation,  imprisonment,  or  whipping. 

ANTARCTIC.  The  south  pole  {which  see)  is  so  called  as  opposite  to  the  north  or  arctic  pole. 

ANTEDILUVIANS.  According  to  the  tables  of  Mr.  Whiston,  the  number  of  people  in 
the  ancient  world,  as  it  existed  previous  to  the  Flood,  reached  to  the  enormous  amount 
of  549,755  millions  in  the  year  of  the  world  1482.* 

ANTHEMS,  OB,  Hymns  (see  Hymns).  Hilary,  bishop  of  Poictiers,  and  St  Ambrose 
were  the  first  who  composed  them,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  Lenglet.  They 
were  introduced  into  the  church  service  in  386.  Baker.  Ignatius  is  said  to  have  introduced 
them  into  the  Greek,  and  St.  Ambrose  into  the  Western  Church.  They  were  introduced 
into  the  Reformed  churches  in  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  about  1565. 


ANTHROPOPHAGI  (eaters  of  human  flesh)  have  existed  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 
Homer  says  that  the  Cyclops  and  Lestrygones  were  such ; and  the  Essedonian  Scythians  were 
so,  according  to  Herodotus.  Diogenes  asserted  that  we  might  as  well  eat  the  flesh  of  men 
as  that  of  other  animals  ; and  the  practice  still  exists  in  Africa  and  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
The  annals  of  Milan  assert  that  a Milanese  woman,  named  Elizabeth,  had  an  invincible 
inclination  to  human  flesh  ; she  enticed  children  to  her  house,  and  killed  and  salted  them  ; 
and  on  a discovery  being  made,  she  was  broken  on  the  wheel  and  burnt,  in  1519.  Cannibals 
were  detected  in  Perthshire  about  1339. 

ANTICHRIST  (opponent  of  Christ),  the  name  given  by  St.  John  (i  Ep.  ii.  18)  to  him 
whom  St.  Paul  calls  the  Man  of  Sin  (2  Thess.  ii.  3),  who,  as  some  assert,  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  world,  is  to  appear  very  remarkably  in  opposition  to  Christianity.  F 

ANTI-CORN-LAW  LEAGUE,  an  association  formed  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
repeal  of  the  laws  charging  duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn.  See  Corn-Laws.  It 
sprang  from  various  metropolitan  and  provincial  associations  (1834-8),  headed  by  Messrs.  C. 
Villiers,  R.  Cobden,  J.  Bright,  &c.  See  Protectionists. 


Meetings  held  in  various  places  March  & April,  1841 
Excited  meeting  at  Manchester  . . May  18,  — 

A bazaar  held  at  Manchester,  at  which  the 
League  realised  io,oooL  . . Feb.  2,  1842 

About  600  deputies  connected  with  provincial 
associations  assemble  in  London,  Feb. — Aug.  — 
The  League  at  Manchester  proposed  to  raise 
SOyOooL,  to  depute  lecturers  throughout  the 
country,  and  to  print  pamphlets  . Oct.  20,  — 
First  meeting  at  Drury-lane  Theatre,  March  15,  1843 
Series  of  monthly  meetings  at  Covent-Garden, 
commenced  Sept.  28 ; and  great  free-trade 
meetingat  Manchester  Nov.  14, 1843,  & Jan.  22,  1845 
Bazaar  at  Covent-Garden  opened  . May  5,  — 


Great  Manchester  meeting,  at  which  the 
League  proposed  to  raise  a quarter  of  a 
million  sterling  . . . Dec.  23,  1845 

The  Com  Importation  Bill  having  passed,  the 
League  is  formally  dissolved ; and  Mr.  Cobden 
was  rewarded  by  a national  subscription, 
amounting  to  nearly  8o,oool.  . . July  2,  1846 

Appointment  of  the  Derby  ministry,  a revival 
of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  was  proposed 
at  a meeting  held  at  Manchester,  and  a sub- 
scription for  the  purpose  was  opened,  which 
produced  within  half  an  hour  27,520?.  Mar.  2,  1852 
[Subsequently,  the  reconstruction  of  the  League 
was  deemed  to  be  unnecessary.] 


* Burnet  has  supposed  that  the  first  human  pair  might  have  left,  at  the  end  of  the  first  century,  ten 
married  couples ; and  from  these,  allowing  them  to  multiply  in  the  same  decuple  proportion  as  the  first 
pair  did,  would  rise,  in  1500  years,  a greater  number  of  persons  than  the  earth  was  capable  of  holding.  He 
therefore  suggests  a quadruple  multiplication  only ; and  then  exhibits  the  following  table  of  increase  during 
the  first  sixteen  centuries  that  preceded  the  Flood  (at  least  ten  times  the  present  number  of  mankind)  : — 


I  10 

II  40 

III  160 

IIII 640 


V.  . . . 2,560 

VI.  . . . . 10,240 

VII.  . . . 40,9^ 

VIII.  . . . 163,840 


IX.  . . . 655,360 

X.  . . . 2,621,440 

XI.  . . . 10,485,760 

XII.  . . . 41,943,040 


XIII.  . 167,142,160 

XIV.  . . 671,088,640 

XV.  . . 2,684,354,460 

XVI.  . 10,737,418,240 


t His  reign,  it  is  supposed,  will  continue  three  years  and  a half,  during  which  time  there  will  be  a 
persecution.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  ; but  the  Protestants,  as  they  differ  from  them, 
so  they  diifer  among  themselves.  Grotius  and  Dr.  Hammond  suppose  the  time  to  be  past,  and  the 
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ANTIGUA,  a West  India  Island,  diseovered  by  Columbus  in  1493  ; settled  by  tho 
English  in  1632. 

ANTILLES,  an  early  name  of  the  West  Indies,  which  sec. 

ANTIMONY,  a white  brittle  metal.  Compounds  of  this  mineral  were  early  known,  and 
applied.  It  was  used  as  paint  to  blacken  both  men’s  and  women’s  eyes,  as  appears  from 
2 Kings  ix.  30,  and  Jeremiah  iv.  30,  and  in  eastern  countries  it  is  used  to  this  day. 
Wlien  mixed  with  lead  it  makes  types  for  printing ; and  in  physic  its  uses  are  various. 
Basil  Valentine  wrote  on  Antimony  about  1410.  Priestley. 

ANTINOMIANS  (from  the  Greek  anti,  against,  and  norms,  law),  a name  given  by 
Luther  (in  1538)  to  John  Agricola,  who  is  said  to  have  held  “that  it  mattered  not  how 
wicked  a man  was  if  he  had  but  faith.”  (Opposed  to  Rom.  iii.  28,  and  v.  i,  2.)  He 
retracted  in  1 540. 

ANTIOCH,  S3rria,  built  by  Seleucus  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  301  B.c.  In  one  day, 
100,000  of  its  people  were  slain  by  the  Jews,  145  b.c.  Here  the  disciples  were  first  called 
Christians,  a.d.  42  {Acts  xi.  26).  Antioch  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  about  638  ; 
recovered  for  the  Eastern  emperor,  966  ; lost  again  in  1086  ; retaken  by  the  Crusaders  in 
1098,  and  held  by  them  till  1268,  when  it  was  captured  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt.  It  was 
taken  in  the  Syrian  war  in  1832  by  Ibrahim  Pacha. — The  Era  of  Antioch  is  much  used  by 
the  early  Christian  writers  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria  ; it  placed  the  Creation  5492  years  b.  c. 

ANTIPODES.  Plato  is  said  to  be  the  first  who  thought  it  possible  that  antipodes 
existed,  about  368  b.c.  Boniface,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  legate  of  pope  Zachary,  is  said  to 
have  denounced  a bishop  as  a heretic  for  maintaining  this  doctrine,  a.d.  741.  The  antipodes 
of  England  lie  to  the  south-east  of  New  Zealand  ; near  Antipodes  Island.  Brookes. 

ANT  I -POPES,  rival  popes  elected  at  various  times,  especially  by  the  French  and  Italian 
factions  at  Eome,  from  1305  to  1406.  The  last  schism  of  this  kind  was  terminated  by  the 
deposition  of  the  rivals  Gregory  XII.  and  Benedict  XIII.,  and  the  election  of  Alexander  V. 
in  1409.  See  under  Popes,  the  Anti-popes,  whose  names  are  printed  in  italics. 

ANTIQUARIES.  A college  of  antiquaries  is  said  to  have  existed  in  Ireland  700  years 
B.c,  ; but  this  is  justly  doubted.  A society  was  founded  by  archbishop  Parker,  Camden, 
Stow,  and  others  in  1572.  Spelman.  Application  was  made  in  1589  to  Elizabeth  for  a 
charter,  but  her  death  ensued,  and  her  successor,  James  I.,  was  far  from  favouring  the  design. 
In  1 707  the  Society  of  A ntiquaries  was  revived  ; in  1 75 1 it  received  its  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion from  George  II.  ; and  in  1777  apartments  in  Somerset-house  were  granted  to  it.  Its 
Memoirs,  entiileA  Archceologia,  were  first  published  in  1770,  and  are  still  continued. — The 
British  Archceological  Association  was  founded  in  Dec.  1843  ; and  in  1845  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  was  formed  by  a seceding  part  of  the  association.  Journals  are 
published  by  both  societies. — The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Edinburgh  was  founded  in  1780. 
Since  1845  many  county  archaeological  societies  have  been  formed  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  France  (1814)  began  in  1805  as  the  Celtic  Academy. 

ANTI-TRINITARIANS.  Theodotus  of  Byzantium  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
who  advocated  the  simple  humanity  of  Jesus,  at  the  close  of  the  second  century.  This 
doctrine  spread  widely  after  the  Reformation,  when  it  was  adopted  by  Laelius  and  Faustus 
Socinus.  Bayle.  See  Arians,  Socinians,  Unitarians. 

ANTWERP,  the  principal  sea-port  of  Belgium,  is  mentioned  in  history  in  a.d.  517.  It 
was  a small  republic  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  was  the  first  commercial  city  in  Europe  till 
the  wars  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries. 


Its  fine  exchange  built  in  , , , . a.d.  1531 

Taken  after  a long  siege  by  the  prince  of  Parma  1585 
The  trade  transferred  to  Amsterdam  . . . 1609 

The  Barrier  treaty  was  concluded  here  Nov.  16,  1715 
Occupied  by  the  French  , . 1792-3,  1794-1814 

The  seat  of  the  civil  war  between  the  Belgians 
and  the  house  of  Orange  ....  1830-31 
The  Belgian  troops,  having  entered  Antwerp, 
were  opposed  by  the  Dutch  garrison,  who, 
after  a dreadful  conflict,  being  driven  into 
the  citadel,  eannonaded  the  town  with  red- 
hot  balls  and  shells,  doing  immense  mischief, 

Oct.  27,  1830 


General  Chass^  surrendered  the  citadel  to  the 
French,  after  a destructive  bombardment, 

Dec.  23,  1832.  See  Belgium.  In  Aug.  1859 
the  proposal  to  strengthen  the  fortifications 
was  affirmed  by  the  legislative  assembly ; 
much  property  and  valuable  archives  des- 
troyed by  fire Aug.  2,  1858 

A Fine  Art  f§te  held  . . . Aug.  17-20,  1861 

Great  Napoleon  wharf  destroyed  by  fire,  loss 
25  hves  and  about  400,000?.  . . Dec.  2,  — 


characters  to  be  furnished  in  the  persons  of  Caligula,  Simon  Magus,  and  the  Gnostics.  Some  have 
believed  the  pope  to  be  the  true  Antichrist,  as  at  the  council  held  at  Gap,  in  1603.  Many  consider  that  tho 
kingdom  of  Antichrist  comprehends  all  who  are  opposed  to  Christ,  openly  or  secretly. 
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APATITE,  minerMl  plios])liate  of  limo.  About  1856  it  began  to  l>e  largely  employed  as 
inamiro.  It  is  abundant  in  Norway,  and  in  Sombrero,  a small  West  India  island. 

APOCALYPSE,  OR  Revelation,  written  by  St.  John  in  the  isle  of  Patinos  about  a.d. 
95.  Jrena’us.  Some  ascribe  the  authorship  to  Cerinthus,  the  heretic,  and  others  to  John, 
the  ])resbyter,  of  Ephesus.  In  the  lirst  centuries  many  churches  disowned  it,  and  in  the 
Iburth  century  it  was  excluded  IVom  the  sacred  canon  by  the  council  of  Laodicea,  but  was 
again  received  by  other  councils,  and  conlirmed  by  that  of  Trent,  held  in  1545,  et  seq. 
Although  the  book  lias  been  rejected  by  Luther,  Michaelis,  and  others,  and  its  authority 
(piestioned  in  all  ages,  from  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  (who  wrote  his  tirsd  Apology  for  the 
Christians  in  a.d.  139),  yet  its  canonical  authoi’ity  is  still  almost  universally  acknowledged. 

APOCRYPHA.  In  the  preface  to  the  Apocrypha  it  is  said,  “These  books  are  neyther 
found  in  the  liebrue  nor  in  the  Chalde.”  Bible,  1539.  The  history  of  the  Apocrypha  ends 
135  B.c.  The  books  were  not  in  the  Jewish  canon,  were  rejected  at  the  council  of  Laodicea 
about  A.D.  366,  but  were  received  as  canonical  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  at  the  council 
of  Trent  on  April  8,  1546.  Parts  of  the  Apocrypha  are  read  as  lessons  by  the  Anglican  church. 


1 Esdras,  from  about  b.c.  623-445 

2 Esdras  „ . . * * 

Tobit  „ . . 734-678 

Judith  „ , . 656 

Esther  „ . . . 510 


Wisdom  of  Solomon  . . * * 

Ecclesiasticus  (John)  300  or  180 
Banich  . . . . * * 

Song  of  the  Three  Children  * * 

History  of  Susannah  - , * * 


Bel  and  the  Dragon  , . * * 

Prayer  of  Manasses  b.  c.  676 

1 Maccabees,  about  . . 323-135 

2 Maccabees,  from  about . i87-i6f 


There  are  also  Apocryphal  writings  in  connection  with  the  New  Testament. 


APOLLINARIAKS,  followers  of  Apollinarius,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  who  taught  (a.d.  366) 
that  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  instead  of  a soul  to  him  ; that  his  flesh  was  pre-existent  to  his 
appearance  upon  earth,  and  that  it  was  sent  down  from  heaven,  and  conveyed  through  the 
Virgin,  as  through  a channel ; that  there  were  two  sons,  one  born  of  God,  the  other  of  the 
Virgin,  &c.  Apollinarius  was  deposed  in  A.D.  378. 

APOLLO,  the  god  of  the  fine  arts,  rnedicine,  music,  poetry,  and  eloquence,  had  many 
temples  and  statues  erected  to  him,  particularly  in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy,  His  most 
splendid  temple  was  at  Delphi,  built  1263  b.c.  See  Delphi.  His  temple  at  Daphne,  built 
434  B.  c. , during  a period  in  which  pestilence  raged,  was  burnt  A.D.  ;j62,  and  the  Christians  were 
accused  of  the  crime.  Lenglet.  The  statue  of  Apollo  Belvedere,  discovered  in  the  remains  of 
Antium,  in  Italy,  in  1503,  was  purchased  by  pope  Julius  II. , who  placed  it  in  the  Vatican. 

APOLLONICON,  an  elaborate  musical  instrument,  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the 
organ,  was  invented  by  Messrs.  Flight  and  Robson,  of  St.  Martin’s  lane,  Westminster,  and 
exhibited  by  them  first  in  1817.  Timbs. 

APOSTLES  (Greek  apostolos,  one  sent  forth).  Twelve  were  appointed  by  Christ,  A.D.  31 ; 
viz.  Simon  Peter  and  Andrew  (brothers),  James  and  John  (sons  of  Zebedee),  Philip,  Nathaniel 
(or  Bartholomew),  Matthew  (Levi),  Thomas,  James  the  Less  (son  of  Alphseus),  Simon  the 
Canaanite  and  Jude  or  Thaddseus  (brothers),  and  Judas  Iscariot.  Matthias  was  elected  in  the 
room  of  Judas  Iscariot,  a.d.  33  {Acts  i.) ; and  Paul  and  Barnabas  Were  appointed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  A.D.  45  {Acts  xiii.  2), 

APOSTLES’  CREED,  a summaiy  of  the  Christian  faith,  attributed  to  the  apostles  by 
Rufiinus,  A.D.  390,  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  gradually  composed  a great  while  after 
their  time.  Irenseus,  bishop  of  Lyons  (a.d.  177),  repeats  a similar  creed.  Its  repetition  in 
public  worship  was  ordained  in  the  Greek  church  at  Antioch,  and  in  the  Roman  church  in 
the  nth  century,  whence  it  passed  to  the  Church  of  England, 

APOSTOLICI.  The  first  sect  of  Apostolic!  arose  at  the  end  of  the  2nd  century  ; they 
renounced  marriage,  wune,  flesh,  meats,  &c.  The  second  sect  was  founded  by  Segarelli  about 
1261.  They  wandered  about,  clothed  in  white,  with  long  beards,  dishevelled  hair,  and  bare 
heads,  accompanied  by  women  whom  they  called  their  spiritual  sisters,  preaching  against  the 
growing  corruption  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  predicting  its  downfall.  They  renounced 
baptism,  the  mass,  purgatory,  &c. , and  are  accused,  by  their  enemies  of  gross  licentiousness. 
Segarelli  was  burnt  alive  at  Parma  in  1300  during  a crusade  against  his  followers,  who  were' 
all  dispersed  in  1307.- 

APOTHECARY.  The  first  mention  of  one  attending  the  king’s  person  in  England  was 
on  Edward  III.  (1344)  ; who  settled  three  pence  per  diem  for  life  on  CouTsUs  de  Gangeland, 
for  taking  care  of  him  during  his  illness  in  Scotland.  Rpmer’s  Pcedera,  Apothecaries  were 
exempted  from  serving  on  juries  or  other  civil  offices  in  1712,  The  Apothecaries’  Company 
was  incorporated  in  London,  1617.  Their  hall  was  built  in  1670;  and  their  practice  regulated 
by  55  Geo,  III,  c.  19  (1815),  amended  by  6 Geo,  IV,  c,  133  (1825).  The  Botanical  Garden 
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at  Chelsea  was  left  by  sir  Hans  Sloane  to  the  company  of  Apothecaries,  Jan,  1753,  on  con- 
dition of  their  introducing  every  year  lifty  new  jdants,  until  their  number  should  amount  to 
2000.  The  Dublin  guild  was  incorporated,  1745.  Pharmacy. 

APOTHEOSIS,  a ceremony  of  the  ancient  nations  of  the  world,  by  which  they  raised 
their  kings  and  heroes  to  the  rank  of  deities.  The  deifying  a deceased  emperor  was  begun  at 
Home  by  Augustus,  in  favour  of  Julius  Csesar,  B.c.  13.  Tillemont. 

APPEALS.  In  the  time  of  Alfred  (a.d.  869-901),  appeals  lay  from  courts  of  justice  to 
the  king  in  council ; but  being  soon  overwhelmed  with  appeals  from  all  i)arts  of  England,  he 
framed  the  body  of  laws  which  long  served  as  the  basis  of  English  jurisprudence.  Hume. 
Ap])cals  from  English  tribunals  to  the  pope  were  first  introduced,  19  Stej)hen,  1154,  but 
abolished  by  act  24  Henry  VIII.  1532.  Viner's  Statutes.  Courts  of  appeal  at  the  Exchequer 
Chamber,  in  error  from  the  judgments  of  the  King’s  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer, 
were  regulated  by  statutes  in  1830  and  1831.  See  Privy  Council. 

APPEAL,  OR  Assize  of  Battle.  By  the  old  law  of  England,  a man  charged  with 
murder  might  fight  with  the  appellant,  thereby  to  make  proof  of  his  guilt  or  innocence.  In 
1817,  a young  maid,  Mary  Ashford,  was  believed  to  have  been  violated  and  murdered  by 
Abraham  Thornton,  who,  in  an  appeal,  claimed  his  right  by  his  wager  of  battle,  which  the 
court  allowed  ; but  the  appellant  (the  brother  of  the  maid)  refused  the  challenge,  and  the 
accused  escaped,  April  16,  1818.  This  law  was  immediately  afterwards  struck  from  off  the 
statute-book,  by  59  Geo.  III.  (1819). 

APPIAN  WAY,  an  ancient  Homan  road,  made  by  Appius  Claudius  Ceecus  while 
censor,  312  b.c. 

APPLES.  Several  kinds  are  indigenous  to  England  ; but  those  in  general  use  have  been 
brought  at  various  times  from  the  continent.  Eichard  Harris,  fruiterer  to  Henry  YIIL,  is 
said  to  have  planted  a great  number  of  the  orchards  in  Kent,  and  Lord  Scudamore,  ambas- 
sador to  France  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  planted  many  of  those  in  Herefordshire.  Eay 
reckons  78  varieties  of  apples  in  his  day  (1688). 

APPRAISEES.  The  rating  and  valuation  of  goods  for  another  was  an  early  business  in 
England  : and  so  early  as  ii  Edward  I.  1282,  it  was  a law,  that  if  they  valued  the  goods  of 
parties  too  high,  the  appraiser  should  take  them  at  the  price  appraised. 

APPRENTICES.  Those  of  London  were  obliged  to  wear  blue  cloaks  in  summer,  and  blue 
gowns  in  winter,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  1558.  Ten  pounds  was  then  a great 
apprentice  fee.  From  twenty  to  one  hundred  pounds  were  given  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
Stoufs  Survey.  The  apprentice  tax  enacted,  43  Geo.  III.  1802.  See  Evil  Mayday. 

APPROPRIATION  CLAUSE,  a term  applied  to  section  36  of  stat.  3 & 4 WiU.  I Y.  c.  37 
(passed  in  1833),  which  transferred  the  revenues  of  certain  Irish  bishoprics  to  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners. 

APPROPRIATIONS  (property  taken  from  the  church),  began  in  the  time  of  William  I.  ; 
the  parochial  clergy  being  then  commonly  Saxons,  and  the  bishops  and  higher  clergy 
Normans.  These  impoverished  the  inferior  clergy  to  enrich  monasteries,  which  were  generally 
possessed  by  the  conqueror’s  friends.  Where  the  churches  and  tithes  were  so  appropriated, 
the  vicar  had  only  such  a competency  as  the  bishop  or  superior  thought  fit  to  allow.  Pope 
Alexander  lY.  complained  of  this  as  the  bane  of  religion,  the  destruction  of  the  church,  and 
a poison  that  had  infected  the  whole  nation.  Pardon. 

APRICOT,  Prunus  armeniaca,  first  planted  in  England  about  1540,  by  the  gardener  of 
Henry  YIIL  It  originally  came  from  Epirus. 

APRIL.  The  fourth  month  of  the  year  according  to  the  vulgar  computation,  but  the 
second  according  to  the  ancient  Romans  : Numa  Pompilius  introduced  Januarius  and 
Februarius,  713  b.c.  Peacham. 

APTERYX  (wingless),  a bird,  a native  of  New  Zealand,  first  brought  to  this  country  in 
1813,  and  deposited  in  the  collection  of  the  earl  of  Derby.  Fossil  specimens  of  a gigantic 
species  of  this  bird  (named  Dfnornis)  were  discovered  in  New  Zealand  by  Mr.  Walter  Mantell 
in  1843,  and  since. 

APULIA,  a province  in  S.E.  Italy,  conquered  by  the  Normans,  whose  leader  Guiscard 
received  the  title  of  duke  of  Apulia  from  pope  Nicholas  II. , in  1059.  After  many  changes  of 
masters,  it  was  absorbed  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1265. 

AQUARII,  a sect  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Tatian  in  the  second  century,  who  forbore 
the  use  of  wine  even  in  the  sacrament,  and  used  nothing  but  water,  during  persecution,  when 
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tlio  Cliristiiiiis  met  secretly  and  in  the  night,  for  fear  of  discovery.  For  this  they  were 
censured  by  Cyprian  (martyred  a.d.  258). 

AQUARIUM,  OR  Aquavivarium,  a vessel  containing  water  (marine  or  fresh)  in  which 
animals  and  plants  may  co-exist,  mutually  supj)ortiiig  each  other ; snails  being  introduced 
as  scavengers.  Jn  1849,  !Mr.  N.  B.  Ward  succeeded  in  growing  sea-weeds  in  artificial  sea- 
water ; in  1850,  Mr.  R.  AVarington  demonstrated  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  growth  of 
animals  and  ])lants  in  jars  of  water  ; and  in  1853  the  glass  tanks  in  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
Kegent’s  Bark,  were  set  u]>  under  the  skilful  direction  of  Mr.  D.  Mitchell.  In  1854,  Mr. 
Gosse  published  “The  Aipiarium.”  Mr.  W.  Alford  Lloyd,  of  Portland  Road,  London,  by  his 
enterju-ise  in  collecting  specimens,  has  done  much  to  increase  the  value  and  interest  of 
aipiaria.  The  great  aipiarium  (50  yards  long  and  12  wide)  at  the  Jardin  d’Acclimatation 
at  Pans,  was  constructed  under  his  direction  in  i860. 

AQUEDUCT,  an  artificial  watercourse,  on  an  inclined  plane.  No  remains  of  Greek 
acpieducts  exist.  Ap})ius  Claudius  advised  and  constructed  the  first  Roman  aqueduct,  as  well 
as  the  Appiamvay,  about  312  b.o.  Aqueducts  of  every  kind  were  among  the  wonders  of 
Rome.  Livy.  There  are  now  some  remarkable  aqueducts  in  Eurojie  ; that  at  Lisbon  is  of 
great  extent  and  beauty;  that  at  Segovia  has  129  arches;  and  that  at  Versailles  is  three 
miles  long,  and  of  immense  height,  with  242  arches  in  three  stories.  The  stupendous  aque- 
duct on  the  Ellesmere  canal,  in  England  is  1007  feet  in  length,  and  126  feet  high  ; it  was 
completed  by  T.  Telford,  and  opened  Dec.  26,  1805.  The  Lisbon  aqueduct  was  completed 
in  1738,  and  the  Croton  aqueduct,  near  New  York,  was  constructed  between  1837  and  1842. 
The  aqueduct  to  supply  Marseilles  with  water  was  commenced  in  1830. 

AQUILEIA  (Istria),  made  a Roman  colony  141  B.C.,  and  fortified  A. D.  168.  Constantine 
II.  was  slain  in  a battle  with  Constans,  fought  at  Aquileia  towards  the  close  of  March,  340. 
Maximus  defeated  and  slain  by  Theodosius,  near  Aquileia,  July  28,  388.  Theodosius  defeated 
Eugenius  and  Arbogastes,  the  Gaul,  near  Aquileia,  and  remained  sole  emperor.  Sept.  6,  394. 
Eugenius  was  put  to  death,  and  Arbogastes  died  by  his  own  hand,  mortified  by  his  overthrow. 
St.  Ambrose  held  a synod  here  in  a.d.  381. 

AQUITAINE,  a province  in  France,  S.W.  Subdued  by  the  Visigoths,  a.d.  418,  and 
taken  from  them  by  Clovis  in  507.  Henry  II.  of  England  inherited  it  from  his  mother,  1152. 
It  was  erected  into  a principality  for  Edward  the  Black  Prince  in  1362  ; but  was  annexed  to 
France  in  1370.  The  title  of  duke  of  Aquitaine  was  taken  by  the  crown  of  England  on  the 
conquest  of  this  duchy  by  Henry  V.  in  1418.  The  province  was  lost  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

ARABIA.  The  terms  Petrcea  (stony),  Felix  (happy),  and  Deserta,  are  said  to  have  been 
applied  to  its  divisions  by  Ptolemy,  about  A.D.  140.  It  was  unsuccessfully  invaded  by 
Gallus,  the  Roman  governor  of  Egypt,  24  b.c.  In  a.d.  622,  the  Arabians,  under  the  name 
of  Saracens,  followers  of  Mahomet  (a  native  of  Arabia),  their  general  and  prophet,  commenced 
their  course  of  conquest.  See  Mahometanism.  The  Arabs  greatly  favoured  literature  and 
the  sciences,  especially  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  chemistry.  To  them  we  owe  our 
ordinary  numerals,  and  arithmetical  notation.  The  Koran  was  written  in  Arabic  (about  A.D. 
622-632).  The  Bible  was  printed  in  Arabic  in  1671. 

ARABIAN  NIGHTS’  ENTERTAINMENTS  (or  1001  Tales)  were  translated  into  French 
by  Galland,  and  published  in  1 704  ; but  their  authenticity  was  not  acknowledged  till  many 
years  after.  The  best  English  translation  from  the  Arabic  is  that  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Lane, 
published  in  1839,  with  valuable  notes  and  beautiful  illustrations. 

ARABICI,  a sect  which  sprung  up  in  Arabia,  whose  distinguishing  tenet  was,  that  the 
soul  died  with  the  body,  and  rose  again  with  it,  A.  d.  207. 

AR  AGON,  a kingdom  in  the  north-east  of  Spain.  See  Spain. 

ARAM,  the  ancient  name  of  Syria,  which  see. 

ARBELA.  The  third  and  decisive  battle  between  Alexander  the  Great  and  Darius 
Codomanus  decided  the  fate  of  Persia,  Oct.  i,  331  b.c.,  on  a plain  in  Assyria  between  Arbela 
and  Gaugamela.  The  army  of  Darius  consisted  of  1,000,000  foot  and  40,000  horse  ; the 
Macedonian  army  amounted  to  only  40,000  foot  and  7000  horse.  Arrian.  The  gold  and 
silver  found  in  the  cities  of  Susa,  Persepolis,  and  Babylon,  which  fell  to  Alexander  from  this 
victory  amounted  to  thuiy  millions  sterling  ; and  the  jewels  and  other  precious  spoil, 
belonging  to  Darius,  sufficed  to  load  20,000  mules  and  5000  camels.  Plutarch. 

ARBITRATION.  Submission  to  arbitration  was  authorised  and  made  ^equivalent  in 
force  to  the  decision  of  a jury,  by  9 & 10  Will.  III.  (1698).  Submissions  to  arbitration  may 
be  made  rules  of  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  and  arbitrators  may  compel  the  attendance  of 
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witnesses,  3 & 4 Will.  IV.  c.  42  (1833).  See  Oazd  Galley.  By  an  act  passed  in  1859, 
railway  conij)anies  may  settle  disputes  with  each  other  by  arbitration. 

ARBU'J’'US.  The  Arbutus  Andrachne^  oriental  strawberry-tree,  was  brought  to  England 
from  the  Levant,  about  1724. 

ARCADES,  oil  Walks  arched  over.  The  principal  in  London  are  the  Burlington- 
arcade,  opened  in  March,  1819  ; and  the  Lowther-arcade,  Strand,  opened  at  the  period  of  the 
Strand  improvements.  See  Strand.  Exeter  Change,  London,  was  rebuilt  and  opened  in 
1845.  See  Exeter  Change.  The  Royal  arcade,  Dublin,  opened  June  1820,  was  burnt  to  the 
ground,  April  25,  1837. 

ARCADIA,  in  the  centre  of  the  Peloponnesus,  Greece.  The  Arcadians  regarded  their 
nation  as  the  most  ancient  of  Greece,  and  older  than  the  moon.  They  were  more  simple  in 
their  manners  and  moderate  in  their  desires  than  the  other  Greeks,  from  whom  they  were 
separated  by  mountains.  Pelasgus  is  said  to  have  taught  them  to  feed  on  acorns,  as  being 
more  nutritious  than  herbs,  their  former  food  ; for  which  they  honoured  him  as  a god,  1521 
B.  C.  Arcadia  had  twenty-five  kings,  whose  history  is  altogether  fabulous. 


Magna  Gnecia,  in  S.  Italy,  said  to  have  been 
colonised  by  Arcadians  under  CEnotrus,  about 


1710  B.c.  ; and  under  Evander  . . b.c.  1240 

Pelasgus  begins  his  reign 1521 

Lycaon  institutes  the  Lupercalia,  in  honour  of 
Jupiter 1514 


Areas,  from  whom  the  kingdom  received  its 
name,  taught  his  subjects  agriculture  and 
the  art  of  spinning  wool ; his  sons  reign  . . 1335 

Lycajan  games  instituted,  in  honour  of  Pan  . 1320 
Agapenor  appears  at  the  head  of  the  Arcadians 
at  the  siege  of  Troy  (/fomer)  . . . .1194 

The  Lacedeemonians  invade  Arcadia,  and  are 


beaten  by  the  women  of  the  country,  in  the 
absence  of  their  husbands  (?)  . . B.c.  1102 

Aristocrates  I.  (of  Orchomenus)  is  put  to  death 
for  offering  violence  to  the  priestess  of  Diana  715 
Aristocrates  II.  stoned  to  death,  and  a republic 

estabhshed  681 

The  supremacy  of  Sparta  (acknowledged  560) 
is  abolished  by  the  Thebans ; Megalopolis 

founded  by  Epaminondas 371 

The  Arcadians  make  alliance  with  Athens,  and 
are  defeated  by  Archidamus  ....  367 

Arcadia,  having  joined  the  Achaean  league,  on 
its  suppression  becomes  part  of  the  Roman 
empire ...  146 


ARCHANGEL,  a city  in  N.  Russia,  is  thus  named  from  a monastery  founded  here,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael  in  1584.  The  passage  to  Archangel  was  discovered  by  the  English 
in  1553,  and  it  was  the  only  seaport  of  Russia  till  the  formation  of  the  docks  at  Cronstadt, 
and  foundation  of  St.  Petersburg  in  1703.  The  dreadful  fire  here,  hy  which  the  cathedral 
and  upwards  of  3000  houses  were  destroyed,  occurred  in  June,  1793. 

ARCHBISHOP  (Greek,  archiepiscopos),  a title  given  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  to  the 
bishops  of  chief  cities,  such  as  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Constantinople  ; who  pre- 
sided over  the  other  metropolitans  and  bishops  in  the  districts  attached  to  those  places.  The 
word  is  first  found  in  the  Apology  against  the  Arians  by  Athanasius,  who  died  a.d.  373. 
The  Eastern  archbishops  have  since  been  styled  patriarchs.  * Riddle. 

ARCH-CHAMBERLAIN.  The  elector  of  Brandenburg  was  appointed  the  hereditary 
arch-chamberlain  of  the  German  empire  by  the  golden  bull  of  Charles  IV.  in  1356,  and  in 
that  quality  he  bore  the  sceptre  before  the  emperor. 

ARCH-CHANCELLORS  were  appointed  under  the  two  first  races  of  the  kings  of  France 
(a.d.  418 — 986),  and  when  their  territories  were  divided,  the  archbishops  of  Mentz,  Cologne, 
and  Treves  became  arch-chancellors  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Arles. 

ARCHDEACON.  The  name  was  early  given  to  the  first  or  eldest  deacon,  who  attended 
on  the  bishop,  without  any  power ; but  since  the  council  of  Nice,  his  function  is  become  a 
dignity,  and  set  above  that  of  priest,  though  anciently  it  was  quite  otherwise.  The  appoint- 
ment in  these  countries  is  referred  to  a.d.  1075.  There  are  seventy-one  archdeacons  in 


* In  these  realms  the  dignity  is  nearly  coeval  with  the  establishment  of  Christianity.  Before  the 
Saxons  came  into  England  there  were  three  sees : London,  York,  and  Caerleon-upon-Usk  ; but  soon  after 
the  arrival  of  St.  Austin  he  settled  the  metropolitan  see  at  Canterbury,  a.d.  602.  See  Canterbury.  York 
continued  archiepiscopal ; but  London  and  Caerleon  lost  the  dignity.  Caerleon  was  found,  previously,  to 
be  too  near  the  dominions  of  the  Saxons ; and  in  the  time  of  King  Arthur  the  archbishopric  was  transferred 
to  St.  David’s,  of  which  St.  Sampson  was  the  26th  and  last  Welsh  archbishop.  See  Si.  David's.  The 
bishoprics  in  Scotland  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of  York  until  the  erection  of  the 
archiepiscopal  sees  of  St.  Andrew’s  and  Glasgow,  in  1470  and  1491 ; these  last  were  discontinued  at  the 
Revolution,  Glasgow  2oadi  St.  Andrew's.  The  bishop  of  Edinburgh  is  now  (1862)  styled  Primits.  The  rank 
of  archbishop  was  of  early  institution  in  Ireland.  See  Ferns.  Four  archbishoprics  were  constituted  in 
Ireland,  a.d.  1151,  namely,  Armagh,  Cashel,  Dublin,  and  Tuam  ; until  then  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
bad  jurisdiction  over  the  Irish  as  well  as  English  bishops,  in  like  manner  as  the  archbishop  of  York  had 
jurisdiction  over  those  of  Scotland.  Of  these  four  archbishoprics  two  were  reduced  to  bishoprics,  namely, 
Cashel  and  Tuam,  conformably  with  the  statute  3 & 4 WiU.  IV.  1833,  by  which  also  the  number  of  sees  in 
Ireland  was  to  be  reduced  (as  the  incumbents  of  ten  of  them  respectively  died)  from  twenty-two  to  twelve, 
the  present  number.  See  Bishops,  Cashel,  Tuam  ; Pallium,  dx. 
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Kn^lanJ  (1862),  uml  tliirty-tlivce  in  Ireland.  The  archdeacon’s  court  is  the  lowest  in  eccle- 
siastical polity  : an  appeal  lies  Iroin  it  to  the  consistorial  court,  by  24  Henry  VI II.,  1532. 

ARCHERY.  Plato  ascribes  the  invention  to  A])ollo,  by  whom  it  was  communicated  to 
the  Cretans.  Ishmael  “ became  an  archer”  {Gen.  xxi.  20),  1892  n.c.  The  Philistine  archers 
overcame  Saul  (i  Sam.  xxxi.  3),  1055  k.c.  David  commanded  the  use  of  the  bow  to  be 
taught  (2  Sam.  i.  18).  Aster  of  Ani])hipolis,  having  been  slighted  by  Phili]),  king  of  Macedon, 
at  the  siege  of  IMethone,  353  u.c.,  shot  an  arrow,  on  which  was  written  “Aimed  at  Philip’s 
right  eye,”  which  struck  it  and  put  it  out ; Philip  threw  back  the  arrow  with  these  words  ; 
“ If  Philip  take  the  town.  Aster  shall  be  hanged.”  The  coii(]ueror  kept  his  word. — Archery 
was  introduced  into  England  previously  to  a.d.  440.  Harold  and  his  two  brothers  were 
killed  by  arrows  shot  from  the  cross-bows  of  the  Norman  soldiers  at  the  battle  of  Hastings 
in  1066.  Richard  I.  revived  archery  in  England  in  1190,  and  was  himself  killed  by  an 
arrow  in  1199.  The  victories  of  Crecy,  Poitiers  and  Agincourt  were  won  chiefly  by  archers.* 
Four  thousand  archers  siuTounded  the  houses  of  parliament,  ready  to  shoot  the  king  and  the 
members,  21  Richard  II.  1397.  Stow.  The  citizens  of  London  were  formed  into  companies 
of  archers  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III  : and  into  a corporate  body  by  the  style  of  “The 
Fraternity  of  St.  George,”  29  Henry  YIII.  1538.  Roger  Ascham’s  ToxopMlus,  the  School 
of  Shooting,''  was  published  in  1571.  See  Artillery  Company,  Toxophilites,  &c. 

ARCHES  appear  in  early  Egyptian  architecture.  The  oldest  arch  in  Europe  is  probably 
in  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  at  Rome,  constructed  under  the  early  kings,  about  588  b.c.  The 
Chinese  bridges,  which  are  very  ancient,  are  of  great  magnitude,  and  are  built  with  stone 
arches  similar  to  those  that  have  been  considered  a Roman  invention,  t — The  Triumphal 
arches  of  the  Romans  formed  a leading  feature  in  their  architecture.  The  arch  of  Titus 
(a.d.  80),  that  of  Trajan  (114),  and  that  of  Constantine  (312),  were  magnificent.  The  arches 
in  our  parks  in  London  were  erected  about  1828.  The  Marble  Arch  which  formerly  stood 
before  Buckingham  Palace  (whence  it  was  removed  to  Cumberland-gate,  Hyde  Park,  in  1851) 
was  modelled  from  the  arch  of  Constantine.  See  Hyde  Park. 

ARCHES,  Court  of,  the  most  ancient  consistory  court,  chiefly  a court  of  appeal  from 
inferior  jurisdictions  within  the  province  of  Canterbury  ; it  derives  its  name  from  the  church 
of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  London  {de  Arcuhus),  where  it  was  held  ; and  whose  top  is  raised  on 
stone  pillars  built  archwise.  Cowell.  Appeals  from  this  court  lie  to  the  judicial  committee 
of  the  privy  council,  by  statute  ii  Geo.  IV.  and  i Will.  IV.  1830. 

ARCHITECTURE  (from  the  Greek  archi-tekton,  chief  artificer),  ornamental  building. 
The  five  great  orders  of  architecture  are,  — the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  {Greek)  ; — the 
Tuscan  and  Composite  {Roman).  The  Gothic  began  to  prevail  in  the  ninth  century.  See 
the  Orders  respectively  and  Gothic. 


The  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  begun  about  . B.c.  1500 

Solomon’s  Temple,  begun 1004 

Birs  Nimroud,  in  Assyria  . . . about  900 

Temple  of  Jupiter  and  Cloaca  Maxima,  at 

Rome,  fovmded 616 

Babylon  built 600 

Architecture  flourishes  at  Athens  . , . 480-320 

The  Parthenon  flnished 438 

The  Pantheon,  &c.,  built  at  Rome  . a.d.  13 
The  CoUiseum 70 


Hadrian  builds  temples  at  Rome,  &c.  . a.d.  117 
Diocletian’s  Palace  at  Spalatro  ....  284 

Basilicas  at  Rome 330-900 

St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  begun  . . 532 

Rock-cut  temples  in  India — Caves  of  Ellora  . 500-800 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  founded  ....  602 

Mosque  of  Omar,  at  Jerusalem  . . . . 637 

York  Minster,  begun  about  ....  741 

St.  Peter’s,  Rome 1450-1626 

St.  Paul’s,  London 1675-1710 


Born.  Died 

Vitruvius,  about  . . b.c.  27. 

A.D. 

William  of  Wickham  . 1324 — 1405 
Michael  Angelo  Buo- 
narotti  . . . 1474 — 1564 


EMINENT  ARCHITECTS. 

Born.  Died. 

A.  Palladio  . . . 1518 — 1580 

Inigo  Jones  . . . 1572 — 1652 

Bernini  . . . . 1598 — 1680 

Christopher  Wren  . 1632 — 1723 

J.  Vanbrugh  . . 1670 — 1726 


Bom.  Died. 

James  Gibbs  . . . 1674 — 1754 

R.  and  J.  Adams . . 1728 — 1794 

A.  W.  Pugin  . . . 1811 — 1852 

C.  Barry  . . . 1795 — 1860 


An  Architectural  Society  existed  in  1808.  The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  was  founded 
in  1834.  Earl  de  Grey  was  president,  1835-61.  The  Architectural  Society,  established  in  1834,  was  united 
to  the  Institute  in  1842. 


* The  long -how  was  six  feet  long,  and  the  arrow  three  feet ; the  usual  range  from  300  to  500  yards. 
Robin  Hood  is  said  to  have  shot  from  600  to  800  yards.  A Persian  hero,  Arish,  is  stated  to  have  shot  over 
between  400  and  500  miles,  as  related  by  Ferdousi  I The  cross-bow  was  fixed  to  a stock,  and  discharged 
•with  a trigger. 

t The  new  bridge  of  Chester,  whose  span  is  200  feet,  was  commenced  in  1829.  The  central  arch  of 
London  Bridge  is  152  feet;  and  the  three  cast-iron  arches  of  Southwark  bridge,  which  rest  on  massive  stone 
piers  and  abutments,  are,  the  two  side  ones  210  feet  each,  and  the  centre  240  feet : thus  the  centre  arch 
exceeds  the  admired  bridge  of  Sunderland  by  four  feet  in  the  span,  and  the  long-famed  Rialto  at  Venice, 
by  167  feet.  See  Bridges. 
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ARCHONS.  Wlieii  royalty  was  abolished  at  Athens,  the  exeeutive  government  was 
vested  in  eh^ctive  ni<agistrates  called  archons,  whose  ollice  continued  for  life,  Medon,  eldest 
son  of  Codrus,  was  the  first  archon,  B.c.  1044  (1070,  H.)  The  office  was  limited  to  ten  years, 
752  B.C.,  and  to  one  year  683  b.c. 

ARCOLA  (Lombardy),  the  site  of  battles  between  the  French  under  Bonaparte,  and  the 
Austrians  under  field-marshal  Alvinizi,  fought  bTov.  15—17,  1796,  The  result  was  the  loss 
on  the  ])art  of  the  Austrians  of  i8,cxx)  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  four  flags,  and 
eighteen  guns.  The  loss  of  the  French  was  estimated  at  15,000.  They  became  masters  of 
Italy.  In  one  of  the  contests  Bonaparte  was  in  most  imminent  danger,  and  was  only  rescued 
by  the  impetuosity  of  his  troops. 

ARGOT,  East  Indies,  This  city  (established  1716)  was  taken  by  colonel  Clive,  Aug.  31, 
1751  ; was  retaken,  but  again  surrendered  to  colonel  Coote,  Feb.  10,  1760.  Besieged  by 
Hyder  Ali,  when  the  British  under  colonel  Baillie  suffered  severe  defeats,  Se])t.  10  and 
Oct.  31,  1780.  Arcot  has  been  subject  to  Great  Britain  since  1801.  See  India. 

ARCTIC  EXPEDITIONS.  See  North-West  Passage  and  Franklin's  Exjpedition. 

ARDAGH,  an  ancient  prelacy  in  Ireland,  founded  by  St.  Patrick,  who  made  his  nephew 
the  first  bishop,  previously  to  A.  d.  454.  This  prelacy  was  formerly  held  with  Kilmore  ; but 
since  1 742  it  has  been  held  in  commendam  with  Tuam  {which  see). 

ARUFERT  AND  AGHADOE,  bishopricks  in  Ireland  long  united  ; the  former  was  called 
the  bishoprick  of  Kerry  ; Ert  presided  in  the  fifth  century.  William  Fuller  appointed  in 
1663,  became  bishop  of  Limerick  in  1667,  since  when  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe  have  been 
united  to  that  prelacy.  Near  the  cathedral  an  anchorite  tower,  120  feet  high,  the  loftiest 
and  finest  in  the  kingdom,  suddenly  fell,  1770. 

AREOPAGITiE,  a Greek  tribunal,  said  to  have  heard  causes  in  the  dark,  because  the 
judges  should  be  blind  to  all  but  facts,  instituted  at  Athens  about  1507  b.c,  Arund.  Marbles. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  Areos  pagos,  the  hill  of  Mars,  through  the  tradition  that 
Mars  was  the  first  who  was  tried  there  for  the  murder  of  Halirrhotius,  who  had  violated  his 
daughter  Alcippe.  MTiatever  causes  were  pleaded  before  them  were  to  be  divested  of  all 
oratory  and  fine  speaking,  lest  eloquence  should  charm  their  ears,  and  corrupt  their  judgment. 
Hence  arose  the  most  just  and  impartial  decisions.  Paul  preached  on  Mars’  hill,  a.d.  52, 

ARGAUM,  in  the  Deccan,  India,  where  sir  A.  Wellesley,  on  Nov.  29,  1803,  thoroughly 
defeated  the  rajah  of  Berar  and  the  Mahratta  chief  Scindiah,  who  became  in  consequence 
quite  subservient  to  the  British. 

ARGENTARIA,  in  Alsace,  where  a great  battle  was  fought,  a.d.  378,  between  the 
Alemanni  and  the  Romans  under  Gratian,  the  former  being  defeated  with  the  loss  of  more 
than  35,000  out  of  40,000  men,  Dufresnoy. 

ARGENTINE  (or  LA  PLATA)  CONFEDERATION,  S,  America,  14  provinces. 
This  country  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1515  ; settled  by  them  in  1553,  and  formed 
part  of  the  great  vice-royalty  of  Peru  till  1778,  when  it  became  that  of  Rio  de  la  Plata.  It 
joined  the  insurrection  in  181 1,  and  became  independent  in  1816,  It  was  at  war  with  Brazil 
from  1826  to  1828,  for  the  possession  of  Uruguay,  which  became  independent  as  Monte- Video, 
and  at  war  with  France  from  1838-40.  J.  Urquiza,  elected  president,  Nov.  20,  1853,  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  S.  Derqui,  Feb.  8,  i860.  Buenos  Ayres  seceded  in  1853,  and  was  re- 
united in  1859.  An  insurrection  began  in  San  Juan,  in  Nov.  i860,  and  was  suppressed  in 
Jan.  1861.  Population  in  1859,  about  1,171,800.  Buenos  Ayres,  for  the  disputes  with 
that  state. 

ARGONAUTIC  EXPEDITION,  1263  b.c.  (1225,  Clinton),  undertaken  by  Jason  to 
avenge  the  death  of  his  kinsman  Phryxus,  and  recover  his  treasures  seized  by  his  murderer, 
,<Eetes,  king  of  Colchis,  The  ship  in  which  Phryxus  had  sailed  to  Colchis  having  been 
adorned  with  the  figure  of  a ram,  it  induced  the  poets  to  pretend  that  the  journey  of  Jason 
was  for  the  recovery  of  the  golden  fleece.  This  is  the  first  naval  expedition  on  record.  Many 
kings  and  heroes  accompanied  Jason,  whose  ship  was  called  Argo,  from  its  builder.  Dufresnoy. 

ARGOS,  Peloponnesus,  Greece.  The  kingdom  was  founded  by  Inachus,  1856  b.c.,  or 
1080  years  before  the  first  Olympiad.  Blair.  (1806,  Clinton.)  The  nine  kings  from  the 
founder  were  called  inachidee,  of  whom  the  fourth  was  Argus,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  country. 


Inachus  founds  the  kingdom  . . .B.c.  1856 

The  city  of  Argos  built  by  Argus,  son  of  Niobe  1711 
Reign  of  Triopas  ; Polycaon  seizes  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  calls  it  after  his  wife,  Messenia  1552 
Glelanor  is  deposed  by  Danaus  . . . . 1474 


Feast  of  the  Flambeaux,  in  honour  of  Hyperm- 
nestra,  who  saved  her  husband,  Lynceus.  son 
of  iEgyptus,  on  his  nuptial  night,  while  her 
forty-nine  sisters  sacrificed  theirs,  at  the 
command  of  their  father,  Danaus  . . b.c.  1425 
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ARGOS,  continued. 

Lynccus  dethrones  Danaus  . . . b.c.  1425 

The  kingdom  divided  by  the  brothers  Acrisius 

and  Preetus 1344  (1313  Ci.) 

Persens  leaves  Argos,  and  founds  lUycenin 

{which  see) 1313 

The  lleraclidie  retake  the  Peloi)onnesus,  and 
Temenus  seizes  xVrgos  . . . , . 1102 

Argos  made  a republic  about 984 


Argos  entered  into  alliance  with  Athens,  b.c. 

420 ; joined  the  Achaean  league,  195  ; is  sub- 
jugated to  Romo  . . . . .B.c.  146 

Argos  taken  from  the  Venetians  . . a.d.  1686 

Taken  by  the  Turks  1716,  who  held  it  until  . 1826 
United  to  Greece  under  King  Otho  (see  Greece) 

Januaiy  25,  1833 


ARGYLL  (W.  Scotland),  BisiiorRic  or,  founded  a.d.  1200,  Evaldus  being  tlie  first  bishop  ; 
the  diocese  was  ])reviously  part  of  the  see  of  Dunkeld  ; it  was  ended  with  the  abolition 
of  ei>iscopacy  in  Scotland,  1688.  Argyll  is  now  a post-revolution  bishopric.  See  Bishoprics. 

ARIAN,  OR  Aryan  Race,  a term  now  frequently  applied  to  the  Indo-Germanic  or 
Indo-European  family  of  nations. 

ARIANS,  the  folloAvers  of  Arius,  who  preached  against  the  divinity  of  Christ,  about  a.d. 
315,  and  died  in  336.  The  Arians  were  condemned  by  the  council  of  Nice,  in  325;  but 
their  doctrine  prevailed  for  a time  in  the  East.  It  was  favoured  by  Constantius  II.  341  ; and 
carried  into  Africa  under  the  Vandals  in  the  fifth  century,  and  into  Asia  under  the  Goths. 
Servetus  published  his  treatise  against  the  Trinity,  1531,  and  was  burnt  1553.  See  Athanasian 
Creed.  Leggatt,  an  Arian,  was  burnt  at  Smithfield  in  1614. 

ARISTOTELIAN  PHILOSOPHY  : the  most  comprehensive  system  ever  devised  by  man. 
Aristotle  was  born  at  Stag3u-a  (hence  termed  the  Stagyrite),  384  b.c.  ; was  a pupil  of  Plato 
from  364  to  347  ; became  preceptor  of  Alexander  son  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  in  342 ; and  died 
ill  322.  He  divided  the  circle  of  knowledge  into  Metaphysics  and  Logic  ; Physics,  including 
part  of  the  science  of  mind  ; and  Ethics.  His  philosophy  was  too  much  exalted  by  the 
schoolmen  during  the  middle  ages,  and  too  much  depreciated  after  the  reformation.  His 
works  on  natural  science  contain  a vast  collection  of  facts  and  an  extraordinary  mixture  of 
sound  and  chimerical  opinions.  To  him  is  attributed  the  assertion  that  nature  abhors  a 
vacuum  ; an  opinion  still  maintained  by  some  eminent  modern  philosophers. 

ARITHMETIC  is  of  uncertain  origin.  It  was  brought  from  Egypt  into  Greece  by  Thales, 
about  600  B.  c. 


The  oldest  treatise  upon  arithmetic  is  by  Euclid 
(7th,  8th,  and  9th  books  of  his  Elements), 

about  B.c.  300 

The  sexagesimal  arithmetic  of  Ptolemy  was 

used A.D.  130 

Diophantus,  of  Alexandria,  was  the  author  of 
thirteen  books  of  arithmetical  questions  (of 
which  six  are  now.  extant)  . . about  156 

Notation  by  nine  digits  and  zero,  known  at  least 
as  early  as  the  sixth  century  in  Hindostan — 
inti-oduced  from  thence  into  Arabia,  about 


900 — into  Europe,  about  980 — into  France,  by 
Gerbert,  991 — into  Spain,  1050 — into  England  1253 
The  date  in  Caxton’s  Mirrour  of  the  World, 

Arabic  characters,  is 1480 

Arithmetic  of  decimals  invented  . . . 1482 

First  work  printed  in  England  on  arithmetic 
{de  Arte  Supputandi)  was  by  TonstaU,  bishop 

of  Durham 1522 

The  theory  of  decimal  fractions  was  perfected 
by  lord  Napier  in  his  Rhabdologia,  in  . . 1617 

Cocker’s  Arithmetic  appeared  in  . . . .1677 


ARK.  Mount  Ararat  is  venerated  by  the  Armenians,  from  a belief  of  its  being  the  place 
on  which  Noah’s  ark  rested,  after  the  universal  deluge,  2347  b.c.  But  Apamea,  in  Phrygia, 
claims  to  be  the  spot ; and  medals  have  been  struck  there  with  a chest  on  the  waters,  and  the 
letters  NOE,  and  two  doves  : this  place  is  300  miles  west  of  Ararat.  The  ark  was  300  cubits 
in  length,  fifty  in  breadth,  and  thirty  high  ; but  most  interpreters  suppose  this  cubit  to  be 
about  a foot  and  a-half,  and  not  the  geometrical  one  of  six. 

ARKLOW  (in  Wicklow),  where  a battle  was  fought  between  the  insurgent  Irish,  amount- 
ing to  31,000,  and  a small  regular  force  of  British,  which  signally  defeated  them,  June,  9, 
1798.  The  town  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  insurgents  in  May  previous. — Native  gold  was 
discovered  in  Arklow,  in  Sept.  1795.  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  86. 

ARLES,  an  ancient  town  in  France,  in  879  a.d.  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Arles  or 
Lower  Burgundy.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a Roman  amphitheatre  capable  of  holding 
between  20,000  and  30,000  persons. 

ARMADA,  THE  Invincible.  The  famous  Sjianish  armament,  so  called,  consisted  of 
130  ships  of  war,  besides  transports,  &c.,  2650  gi'eat  guns,  20,000  soldiers,  11,000  sailors, 
and  2000  volunteers,  under  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  and  180  priests  and  monks.  It 
arrived  in  the  channel,  July  19,  1588,  and  was  defeated  the  next  day  by  Drake  and  Howard. 
Ten  fire-ships  having  been  sent  into  the  enemies’  fleet,  they  cut  their  cables,  put  to  sea  and 
endeavoured  to  return  to  their  rendezvous  between  Calais  and  Gravelines  ; the  English  fell 
upon  them,  took  many  ships,  and  admiral  Howard  maintained  a running  fight  from  the  21st 
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July  to  tlie  28tli,  obliging  the  shattered  fleet  to  bear  away  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where 
a storm  dispersed  them,  and  the  remainder  of  the  armament  returned  by  the  North  Sea  to 
Spain.  The  Spaniards  lost  fifteen  capital  ships  in  the  engagement,  and  5000  men  ; seven- 
teen ships  were  lost  or  taken  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  U2)wards  of  5000  men  were  drowned, 
killed,  or  taken  j)risoners.  The  English  lost  but  one  ship.  About  one-third  of  the  armament 
returned  to  S])ain. 

ARMAGH,  in  N.  Ireland,  of  which  it  was  the  metropolis  from  the  5th  to  the  9th  century, 
was  the  first  ecclesiastical  dignity  in  Ireland,  founded  by  St.  Patrick,  its  first  bishop,  about 

A. D.  444.  Six  saints  of  the  Roman  calendar  have  been  bishops  of  tins  see.  In  the  king’s 

books,  by  an  extent  taken  15  James  I,,  it  is  valued  at  400Z.  sterling  a year  ; and  until  lately, 
was  estimated  at  15,000^.  j)er  annum.  The  see  was  re-constituted  (see  in  1151. 

Jieatson.  Armagh  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  on  Easter-day,  852.  Burns. 

ARMAGNACS,  a political  party  in  France,  followers  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  derived 
their  name  from  his  father-in-law,  the  count  of  Armagnac.  About  3500  of  this  party  were 
massacred  at  Paris  in  May,  1418,  by  their  opponents,  the  followers  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

ARMED  NEUTRALITY,  the  confederacy  of  the  northern  powers  against  England, 
formed  by  the  empress  of  Russia  in  1780;  ended  in  1781.  The  confederacy  was  renewed, 
and  a treaty  ratified  in  order  to  cause  their  flags  to  be  respected  by  the  belligerent  powers. 
Dee.  16,  1^0,  The  principle  that  neutral  flags  protect  neutral  bottoms  being  contrary  to 
the  maritime  system  of  England,  the  British  cabinet  remonstrated,  war  ensued,  and  Nelson 
and  Parker  destroyed  the  fleet  of  Denmark  before  Copenhagen,  April  2,  1801,  This  event 
and  the  murder  of  the  emperor  Paul  of  Russia  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Armed  Neutrality. 

ARMENIA,  Asia  Minor.  Here  Noah  is  said  to  have  resided  when  he  left  the  ark,  2347 

B. c.  Armenia  after  forming  part  of  the  Assyrian,  Median,  and  Persian  empires  became 
subject  to  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  190  B.c.  ; the 
Romans  established  the  kingdoms  of  Armenia  Major  and  Minor,  but  their  influence  over 
them  was  frequently  interrupted  by  the  aggressions  of  the  Parthians.  The  modern  Christian 
kingdom  of  Armenia  arose  about  1080  in  the  rebellion  of  Philaretus  Brachancius  against  the 
Greek  emperor.  It  lasted  amid  many  struggles  till  the  14th  century.  In  all  their  political 
troubles  the  Armenians  have  maintained  the  profession  of  Christianity.  Their  church  is 
governed  by  patriarchs,  not  subject  to  Rome.  Since  1715  an  Armenian  convent  has  existed 
at  Venice,  where  books  on  all  subjects  are  printed  in  the  Armenian  language. 


City  of  Artaxarta  built  . . . .B.c.  r86 

Antiochus  Epiphanes  invades  Armenia.  . . 165 

Tigranes  the  Great  reigns  in  Armenia  Major  . 95-60 
Becomes  king  of  Syria,  and  assumes  the  title  of 

“ King  of  Kings  ” 83 

Defeated  by  Lucullus,  69 ; he  lays  his  crown  at 

the  feet  of  Pompey 66 

His  son,  Artavasdes,  reigns,  54 ; he  assists 
Pompey  against  Julius  Caesar,  48;  and  the 
Parthians  against  Marc  Antony  ...  36 

Antony  subdues,  and  sends  him  loaded  with 

silver  chains  to  Egypt 34 

Artaxias,  his  son,  made  king  by  the  Parthians  33 

Deposed  by  the  Romans,  who  enthrones  Ti- 
granes II 20 

Armenia  subjected  to  Parthia  . . a.d.  15 

Reconquered  by  Germanicus,  grandson  of  Au- 
gustus   18 

After  many  changes  Tiridates  is  made  king  by 

the  Romans 58 

The  Parthians  conquer  Armenia,  but  are  ex- 
pelled by  Trajan 125 


Severus  makes  Volagarses  king  of  part  of 

Armenia a.d.  199 

Christianity  introduced,  between  . . 100-200 

Armenia  added  to  the  Persian  empire  . . . 312 

Tiridates  obtains  the  throne  through  Diocletian, 

286;  is  expelled  by  Narses,  294;  restored  by 

Galerius 298 

On  his  death,  Armenia  becomes  subject  to 
Persia,  342  ; is  made  neutral  by  Rome  and 

Persia,  384 ; who  divide  it  by  treaty  . . . 443 

Armenia  conquered  and  re-conquered  by  the 
Greek  and  Persian  sovereigns  , . . 577-687 

And  by  the  Greek  emperors  and  the  Moham- 
medans   693-1065 

Overrun  by  the  Mongols,  2235  ; by  Timom-, 

1383;  by  the  Turks,  1516;  by  the  Persians  . 1534 
Shah  Abbas,  of  Persia,  surrenders  Armenia  to 
the  Turks,  but  transports  22,000  Armenian 
families  into  his  own  states  . . . . 1 589 

Overrun  by  the  Russians 1828 

Surrender  of  Erzeroum  ....  July,  1829 

(See  Syria  and  Russo- Turkish  War.) 


ARMENIAN  ERA,  commenced  on  the  9th  of  July,  a.d.  552  ; the  ecclesiastical  year 
on  the  nth  August.  To  reduce  this  last  to  our  time,  add  551  years,  and  221  days  ; and  in 
leap  years  subtract  one  day  from  March  i to  August  10.  The  Armenians  used  the  old  Julian 
style  and  months  in  their  correspondence  with  Europeans. 

ARMILLARY  SPHERE,  an  instrument  devised  to  give  an  idea  of  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  It  is  commonly  made  of  brass,  and  disposed  in  such  a manner  that  the 
greater  and  lesser  circles  of  the  sphere  are  seen  in  their  natural  position  and  motion  ; the 
whole  being  comprised  in  a frame.  It  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Eratosthenes,  about 
255  B.C.  I and  was  employed  by  Tycho  Brahe  and  other  astronomers. 

ARMINIANS  (or  Remonstrants)  derive  their  former  name  from  James  Arminius,  a 
Protestant  divine,  of  Leyden,  Holland  (died,  1609) ; the  latter  from  Arminius  and  his  friends 
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liaving  jtrosonti'il  a Remonstrance  to  tlio  States- General  in  1609.  They  separated  from  the 
Calvinists,  considering  Calvin’s  views  of  grace  and  predestination  in  o])position  to  free  will 
too  severe.  A fierce  controversy  rag('-d  from  1609  to  1625,  when  the  Arrninians,  who  had 
hcen  exiled,  returned  to  their  homes.  Tlieir  doctrines  were  condemned  in  1618,  at  the  synod 
of  Dort  {which  see).  The  Calvinists  were  then  sometimes  styled  Gomarists,  from  Gomar,  the 
chief  opponent  to  Arminins.  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  favoured  the  doctrines  of  the 
Arminiaiis,  which  still  prevail  largely  in  Holland  and  elsewhere.  , 

ARMORIAL  BEARINGS  became  hereditary  in  families  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. They  took  their  rise  from  the  knights  painting  their  banners  with  diflerent  figures, 
and  were  employed  by  the  crusaders,  in  order  at  first  to  distinguish  noblemen  in  battle, 
A.i).  1 100.  The  lines  to  denote  colours  in  arms,  by  their  direction  or  intersection,  were 
invented  by  Columbiere  in  1639,  Armorial  bearings  were  taxed  in  1798,  and  again  in  1808. 

ARMORICA,  now  Brittany,  N.  France,  was  conquered  by  Julius  Csesar,  56  b.c.  Many 
Gauls  retired  there  and  preserved  the  Celtic  tongue,  a.d.  584. 

ARMOUR.  The  warlike  Europeans  at  first  despised  any  other  defence  than  the  shield. 
Skins  and  jiadded  hides  were  first  used  ; and  brass  and  iron  armour,  in  plates  or  scales, 
followed.  The  first  body  armour  of  the  Britons  was  skins  of  wild  beasts,  exchanged,  after 
the  Roman  conquest,  for  the  well-tanned  leathern  cuirass.  Tacitus.  This  latter  continued 
till  the  Anglo-Saxon  era.  Hengist  is  said  to  have  had  scale  armour,  a.d.  449.  The  Norman 
armour  formed  breeches  and  jacket,  1066.  The  hauberk  had  its  hood  of  the  same  piece, 
1 100.  John  wore  a surtout  over  a hauberk  of  rings  set  edgeways,  1199.  The  heavy  cavalry 
were  covered  with  a coat  of  mail,  Henry  III.  1216.  Some  horsemen  had  vizors,  and  skull- 
caps, same  reign.  Armour  became  exceedingly  splendid  about  1350.  The  armour  of  plate 
commenced  1407.  Black  armour,  used  not  only  for  battle,  but  for  mourning,  Henry  V. 
1413.  The  armoin  of  Henry  VII.  consisted  of  a cuirass  of  steel,  in  the  form  of  a pair  of 
stays,  about  1500.  Armour  ceased  to  reach  below  the  knees,  Charles  I.  1625.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  officers  wore  no  other  armour  than  a large  gorget,  which  is  com- 
memorated in  the  diminutive  ornament  known  at  the  present  day.  Meyrick. 

ARAIS.  The  ‘club  was  the  first  offensive  weapon  ; then  followed  the  mace,  battle-axe, 
I)ike,  spear,  javelin,  sword  and  dagger,  bows  and  arrows.  Pliny  ascribes  the  invention  of  the 
sling  to  the  Phoenicians.  See  the  various  weapons  throughout  the  volume. 

ARMS,  see  Armorial  hearings  and  Heraldry.  Those  of  England  varied  with  the  con- 
quest which  she  made,  and  included  the  insignia  of  Wales,  Ireland,  Scotland,  France,  and 
Hanover,  as  these  countries  successively  fell  to  her  sovereignty.  The  arms  of  France  were 
claimed  and  quartered  by  Edward  III.,  a.d.  1330,  but  were  discontinued  on  the  union  with 
Ireland,  and  a new  imperial  standard  was  hoisted,  Jan.  i,  1801.  The  escutcheon  of  Hanover 
was  discontinued  on  the  separation  of  the  crowns  of  England  and  Hanover  by  the  death  of 
William  IV.  in  1837. 

ARMS’  BILL,  for  the  repression  of  crime  and  insurrection  in  Ireland,  was  passed  Oct.  15, 
1831.  It  was  a revival  of  the  expired  statutes  of  George  III.  The  guns  registered  under 
this  act  throughout  the  kingdom  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  scarcely  amounted  to  3000,  and 
the  number  was  equally  small  of  all  other  kinds  of  arms.  The  new  Arms’  bill  j)assed  Aug. 
22,  1843.  It  has  been  since  renewed,  but  has  not  been  rigidly  enforced. 

ARMY.  Ninus  and  Semiramis  had  armies  amounting  to  nearly  two  millions  of  fighting 
men,  2017  b.c.  The  first  guards  and  regular  troops  as  a standing  army  were  formed  by 
Saul,  1093  B.c.  Eusebius.  One  of  the  first  standing  armies  of  which  we  have  any  account, 
is  that  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  The  army  which  Darius  opposed  to  Alexander  the  Great 
(332  B.c.)  is  set  down  as  between  750,000  and  a million.  The  first  standing  army  which 
existed  as  such,  in  modern  times,  was  maintained  in  France  by  Charles  VII.  in  1445.  The 
chief  European  nations  have  had  in  their  service  the  following  armies  : Spain,  150,000  men  ; 
Great  Britain,  310,000;  Prussia,  350,000;  Turkey,  450,000;  Austria,  500,000;  Russia, 
560,000  ; and  France,  680,000. 

ARMY,  Beitish,  maiuly  arose  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  in  1661,  in  consequence  of  the 
extinction  of  feudal  tenures.  The  first  five  regiments  of  British  infantry  were  established 
between  1633  and  1680.  James  II.  established  several  regiments  of  dragoon  guards  (1685-8). 
In  1685  the  army  consisted  of  7000  foot  and  1700  cavalry.  Standing  armies  were  intro- 
duced by  Charles  I.  in  1638;  they  were  declared  illegal  in  England,  31  Charles  II.  1679; 
but  one  was  then  gradually  forming.  See  Regiments.  Grose’s  “ History  of  the  British 
Army”  was  published  in  1801.  The  effective  rank-and-file  of  the  army  actually  serving  in 
the  pay  of  Great  Britain  on  the  24th  Dec.  1800,  amounted  to  168,082  ; and  the  estimates. 
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of  tlic  wliolc  army  in  that  year  were  17,973,000^.  The  militia,  volunteer,  and  other 
auxiliary  forces  were  of  immense  amount  at  some  periods  of  the  war  ending  in  1815. 
The  strength  of  the  volunteer  corps  was  greatest  between  the  years  1798  and  1804,  in  which 
latter  year  this  species  of  force  amounted  to  410,000  men,  of  whom  70,000  were  Irish  ; and 
the  militia  had  increased  to  130,000  men,  previously  to  the  regular  regiments  being  recruited 
from  its  ranks  in  1809.  The  following  are  statements  of  the  effective  military  strength 
of  the  United  Kingdom  .at  the  periods  mentioned,  and  of  the  sums  voted  for  military 
expenditure  : 


1780, 

1800, 

1810, 

1815, 

1820, 

1830, 

1840, 

1850, 

1852, 

1854, 

1855, 

1856, 

1859, 

1860, 

1861, 


Time  of  war  : troops  of  the  lino 

War 

War  : army  including  foreign  troops 
Last  year  of  the  war  . 

Time  of  peace ; war  incumbrances 

Peace  

Peace  


Peace  (except  Kaffir  war) 

War  with  Russia 
War  with  Russia  . 

War  with  Russia  (effective  men  154,806) 

(Sept.  5,  1856,  reduced  to  125,000  men 
Prospect  of  European  war  in  April — June  ( 
(in  Great  Britain)  . 

War  with  China 


amount  110,000  men ; sum  voted  £7,847,000 
ditto  168,000  men  ditto  17,973,000 

ditto  300,000  men  ditto  26,748,000 

ditto  300,000  men  ditto  39,150,000 

ditto  88,100  men  ditto  18,253,000 

ditto  89,300  men  ditto  6,991,000 

ditto  93,471  men  ditto  6,890,267 

ditto  99,118  men  ditto  6,763,488 

ditto  101,937  men  ditto  7,018,164 

ditto  112,977  men  ditto  7,167,486 

ditto  178,645  men*  ditto  13,721,158 

ditto  206,836  men  ditto  14,545,059 

, exclusive  of  the  Indian  army.) 
amount  109,640  men ; sum  voted  13,300,000 
(Only  those  at  home. ) 
ditto  235,852  men  ditto  14,842,000 

ditto  212,773  men  ditto  14,168,621 


ARMY,  AND  NAVY,  AND  OTHER  CHARGES  OF  THE  WAR  WITH  RUSSIA. 


Original  Estimate  1854-5 

Army £6,287,486 

Navy 7,487,948  . 

Ordnance  ....  3,845,878 

Transports  (increase  in  Navy)  . 


Actual  Charge  1854-5 
. £7,167,486. 

. . 10,417,309  . 

. 5,986,662 . 

. . 3,582,474  . 


Total.  . .£17,621,312 


£27,153,931 


Volunteers  in  Great  Britain  in  1862,  stated  to  be  167,291. 


Estimate  for  1855-6 
. £13,721,158 

10,716,338 
. 7,808,042 

5,181,465 

£37,427,003 


BRITISH  ARMY  ; NON-COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  AND  PRIVATES,  IN  184O. 


Enghsh  . 

Scotch  . . . 

Irish 

Life  Guards. 

Horse  Guards. 

Foot  Guards. 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

724 

67 

19 

367 

22 

10 

4.314 

472 

64 

6,174 

781 

2,569 

35.785 

12,046 

36,531 

Total  . . . 

810 

399 

4.850 

9.524 

84,362 

The  Army  Service  Acts : 12  & 13  Viet.  c.  37 
(June  21,  1847),  and  18  Viet.  c.  4.  . Feb.  27.  1855 
The  Mutiny  Act  is  passed  annually  ; alterations 
were  made  in  this  Act  and  in  the  Articles  of 
War  in  1855.  See  Militia  and  Volunteers. 

Officers  in  the  service  of  the  Bast  India  Com- 
pany to  have  the  same  rank  and  precedence 
as  those  in  the  regular  army  . April  25,  — 
The  office  of  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance 
abolished,  and  the  civil  administration  of  the 
Army  and  Ordnance  vested  in  the  hands  of 
Lord  Panmure,  the  Minister  of  War.  May  25,  — 

Examination  of  staff-officers,  previous  to  their 
appointment  ordered  . . . April  9,  1857 

The  army  largely  recruited  in  1857  and  1858,  in 
consequence  of  the  war  in  India. 

The  East  India  Company’s  army  was  transferred 

to  the  Queen 1859 

Much  dissatisfaction  arose  in  that  army  in  con- 


sequence of  no  bounty  being  granted ; and 
threatening  s of  mutiny  appeared,  whieh 
subsided  after  an  arrangement  was  made 
granting  discharge  to  those  who  desired  it. 

See  India 1859 

Examination  of  candidates  for  the  Military 
Academy,  previously  confined  to  pupils  from 
Sandhurst,  was  thrown  open,  1855  ; the  prin- 
ciple of  this  measure  was  affirmed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  by  vote  . April  26,  1858 
By  22  & 23  Viet.  c.  42,  provision  made  for  a re- 
serve force,  not  to  exceed  20,000  men,  who 
had  been  in  her  majesty’s  service  . . . 1859 

Flogging  virtually  abohshed  in  the  army ; First 
class  soldiers  to  be  degraded  to  second  class 
before  being  liable  to  it  . . . Nov.  9,  — 

A report  of  a commission  in  1858  causes  great 
sanitary  improvements  in  the  army,  barraeks, 

&c.,  under  direction  of  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert  1859-60 


ARMY  OF  Occupation.  The  army  distinguished  by  this  name  Avas  that  of  the  allied 
powers  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  which  occupied  the  northern  frontier  towns  of  France 
by  the  treaty,  signed  Kov.  20,  1815,  which  established  the  boundaries  of  France,  and  stipu- 
lated for  the  occupation  of  certain  fortresses  by  foreign  troops  for  three  years. 

* Besides  this  national  army,  14,950  foreign  troops  were  voted  for  the  service  of  the  year  1855-6 ; and 
the  English  militia  was  called  out,  and  increased  to  the  number  of  120,000  men,  thus  forming  a total  of 
313,595,  exclusive  of  20,000  Turkish  auxiliaries  taken  into  British  pay. 
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AHOMATICS.  Acron  of  A^n-igoiitum,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  wlio  caused  great 
fires  to  bo  made,  and  aromatics  to  be  thrown  into  them,  to  purify  the  air,  by  which  means 
lie  juit  a stop  to  the  ])lague  at  Athens,  473  n.C.  Nom.  Diet. 

A lUJU  E B US.  See  Fire  A nns. 

ABRACAN,  a province  of  N.E.  India.  Arracan,  the  capital,  was  taken  from  the  Burmese 
by  gen.  IMorrison,  April  i,  1825.  The  subjugation  of  the  whole  province  soon  followed. 

ARRAIGNMENT  consists  in  reading  the  indictment  by  the  officer  of  the  court,  and 
calling  upon  the  ]>risoner  to  say  whether  he  is  guilty  or  not  guilty.  Formerly,  persons  who 
refuseil  to  ]>lead  in  cases  of  felony  were  pressed  to  death  by  weights  placed  upon  the  breast. 
A person  standing  mute  Avas  declared  convicted  by  12  Geo.  III.  1771  5 by  an  act  passed 
in  1827,  the  court  is  directed  to  enter  a plea  of  “not  guilty”  in  such  cases.  See  Mute. 

ARRAS,  N.E.  of  France,  the  seat  of  a bishop  since  a.d.  390.  Here  a treaty  was  con- 
cluded betAveen  the  king  of  France  and  duke  of  Burgundy,  when  the  latter  abandoned  his 
alliance  Avith  England,  Sept.  22,  1435.  Another  treaty  was  concluded  by  Maximilian  of 
Austria  Avith  Louis  XI.  of  France,  Avhereby  the  counties  of  Burgundy  and  Artois  were  given 
to  the  dauphin  as  a marriage  portion  ; this  latter  was  entered  into  in  1482.  Velly.  Arras 
Avas  held  by  the  Austrians  from  1493  till  1640. 

ARREST  FOR  Debt.  The  persons  of  peers,  members  of  parliament,  &c.,  are  protected 
from  arrest.  See  remarkable  case  of  Ferrars'  Arrest.  Clergymen  performing  divine  service 
privileged,  50  EdAV.  III.  1375.  Seamen  prmleged  from  debts  under  20I.,  by  act  30  Geo.  II. 
1756.  Barristers  are  privileged  from  arrest  Avhile  going  to,  attending  upon,  and  returning 
from  court,  on  the  business  of  their  clients.  By  statute  29  Charles  II.  no  arrest  can  be  made, 
nor  process  served,  upon  a Sunday.  This  laAv  was  extended  by  William  III.  Vexatious 
arrests  prevented  by  act,  May  1733.  Prohibited  for  less  than  lol.  on  process  ; 1779  : and 
for  less  than  20I.,  July,  1827.  Arrests  for  less  than  20I.  were  prohibited  on  mense  process 
in  Ireland,  in  June,  1829.  Statute  abolishing  arrest  for  debt  on  mense  process,  except  in 
cases  VAdierein  there  is  ground  to  shoAV  that  the  defendant  designs  to  leave  the  country,  2 Viet., 
Aug.  1838.  By  7 & 8 Viet.  c.  96  (1844),  the  power  of  imprisonment  even  upon  final  process, 
that  is  judgment  debts,  is  abolished  if  the  sum  does  not  exceed  20I.  exclusi\'e  of  costs  : and 
by  9 & 10  Viet.  c.  95  (1846),  the  judge  has  no  power  to  punish  except  in  case  of  fraud  or 
contempt  of  court.  See  Ambassadors. 

ARSENAL,  a great  military  or  naval  repository.  The  largest  in  this  country  is  at 
AVoohvich,  whieh  see. 

ARSENIC.  A mineral  substance,  caustic  and  corrosive  to  so  gi’eat  a degree,  as  to  be  a 
deadly  poison.  It  has  been  knoAvn  from  the  earliest  times.  Brandt,  in  1733,  made  the  first 
accurate  experiments  on  its  chemical  nature.  There  are  divers  kinds,  yelloAV  or  native,  red 
and  crystalline.  Native  arsenic  is  of  an  orange  or  yellow  colour,  and  is  called  orpiment ; it 
is  commonly  found  in  copper  mines  ; and  the  heinous  crimes  committed  by  means  of  this 
mineral  obliged  the  legislature  to  enact  regulations  for  its  sale,  14  Viet.  cap.  13,  June  5, 
1851.  The  sale  of  all  colourless  preparations  of  arsenic  is  regulated  by  tliis  act.  In  1858 
Dr.  A.  S.  Taylor  asserted  that  green  paper-hangings  prepared  from  arsenic  were  injurious  to 
health  ; Avhich  appears  now  to  be  true,  although  doubted  by  some  chemists.  See  Kakodyl. 

ARSON.  This  felony  has  always  been  deemed  capital,  and  been  punished  with  death, 
and  remained  so  on  a consolidation  of  the  laAvsby  statute  7 & S Geo.  IV.,  1827.  If  any  house 
be  fired,  persons  being  therein,  or  if  any  vessel  be  fired,  with  a view  to  murder  or  plunder, 
it  shall  be  death,  statute  i Viet.,  July,  1837. 

ARSOUF  (Syria),  Battle  of,  in  which  Richard  I.  of  England,  commanding  the  Christian 
forces,  reduced  to  30,000,  defeated  Saladin’s  army  of  300,000  Saracens  and  other  infidels,  on 
Sept.  3 or  7,  1191.  Ascalon  surrendered.  Richard  marched  to  Jerusalem,  a.d.  1192. 

ARTEMISIUM,  a promontory  near  which  the  Greeks  defeated  the  invading  Persian 
fleet,  480  B.c. 

ARTESIAN  WELLS  (from  Artesia,  now  Artois,  in  France,  where  they  frequently  occur) 
are  formed  by  boring  through  the  upper  soil  to  strata  containing  water,  Avhich  has  percolated 
from  a higher  level,  and  which  rises  through  the  boring  tube  to  that  level.  The  fountains 
in  Trafalgar  square  and  government  offices  near  have  been  supplied  since  1844  by  two  of  these 
wells  (393  feet  deep).  At  Paris  the  Grenelle  well  (1798  feet  deep),  was  completed  in  1841, 
after  eight  years  of  exertion,  by  M.  Mulot  at  an  expense  of  about  12,000?.,  and  the  Avell  at 
Passy  which  is  said  will  supply  sufficient  water  for  nearly  500,000  persons  was  begun  in  1855, 
and  completed  in  i860  by  M.  Kind.  Messrs.  Amos  & Easton  completed  an  artesian  well  for 
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the  Horticultural  Society’s  garden  in  1862.  It  yielded  880,000  gallons  of  water,  at  the 
temperature  of  81°  Fahr.,  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  well  at  Kissingen  was  completed  in 
1850.  Artesian  wells  are  now  becoming  common. 

ARTICLES  OF  Religion.  Six  were  published  by  Henry  VIII.  1539,  viz.  transubstan- 
tiation,  communion  in  one  kind,  vows  of  chastity,  private  masses,  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and 
auricular  confession  ; and  forty-two  were  published  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  in 
1552.  These  forty-two  were  reduced  to  Thirty-nine  in  Jan.  1563  ; and  they  received  the 
royal  authority  and  the  authority  of  parliament  in  1571.  The  Lambeth  Articles,  of  a more 
Calvinistic  character,  attempted  to  be  imposed  by  archbishop  Whitgift,  were  withdrawn  in 
consequence  of  the  displeasure  of  queen  Elizabeth,  1595.  One  hundred  and  four  articles 
were  drawn  up  for  Ireland  by  archbishop  Usher  in  1614,  and  established  in  1634.  On  the 
union  of  the  churches,  the  Irish  adopted  the  English  articles. 

ARTICLES  OF  War  were  decreed  in  the  time  of  Richard  I.  and  John.  Those  made  by 
Richard  II.  in  1485  appear  in  Grose’s  “ Military  Antiquities.”  The  Articles  of  War  now  in 
force  are  based  upon  an  act,  passed  by  William  III,  in  1689,  to  regulate  the  army  about  to 
engage  in  his  continental  warfare. 

ARTIFICERS  and  Manufacturers  were  prohibited  from  leaving  England,  and  those 
abroad  were  outlawed,  if  they  did  not  return  within  six  months  after  the  notice  given  them. 
A fine  of  lOoZ,,  and  imprisonment  for  three  months,  were  the  penalties  for  seducing  them 
from  these  realms,  by  9 Geo.  II.  (1736)  and  other  statutes,  which  were  repealed  in  1824, 

ARTILLERY,  a term  including  properly  all  missiles  : now  applies  to  cannon.  The  first 
piece  was  a small  one,  contrived  by  Schwartz,  a German  cordelier,  soon  after  the  invention 
of  gunpowder,  in  1330.  Artillery  was  used,  it  is  said,  by  the  Moors  of  Algesiras,  in  Spain, 
in  the  siege  of  1343  ; it  was  used,  according  to  our  historians,  at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  in  1346, 
when  Edward  III.  had  four  pieces  of  cannon,  which  gained  him  the  battle.  We  had 
artillery  at  the  siege  of  Calais,  1347.  The  Venetians  first  employed  artillery  against  the 
Genoese  at  sea,  1377.  Voltaire.  Said  to  have  been  used  by  the  English  at  Calais  in  1383. 
Cast  in  England,  together  with  mortars  for  bomb-shells,  by  Flemish  artists,  in  Sussex,  1543. 
Rymer's  Fcedera.  Made  of  brass  1635  ; improvements  by  Browne,  1728. — See  Cannons, 
Bombs,  Cannonades,  Mortars,  Howitzers,  Petards,  Rockets,  Fire-arms.  The  Royal  Artillery 
regiment  was  established  in  the  reign  of  Anne. 

ARTILLERY  COMPANY  of  London,  Honourable,  was  instituted  in  1585,  and  re- 
vived in  1610.  It  met  for  military  exercise  at  the  Artillery  ground,  Finsbury,  where  the 
London  Archers  had  met  since  1498.  (See  Archery.)  In  the  civil  war,  1641-8,  the  company 
took  the  side  of  the  parliament,  and  greatly  contributed  towards  its  success.  The  company 
numbered  1200  in  1803  and  800  in  1861.  Since  1842  the  officers  have  been  appointed  by  the 
Queen.  On  the  decease  of  the  duke  of  Sussex  in  1843,  the  Prince  Consort  became  colonel  and 
captain-general,  who  died  on  Dec.  14,  1862.  His  successor  is  not  yet  appointed  (Aug.  1862). 

ARTS.  In  the  eighth  century,  the  whole  circle  of  sciences  was  composed  of  seven  liberal 
arts— grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  and  astronomy.  Harris.  The 
Royal  Society  of  England  {which  see)  obtained  its  charter  April  2,  1663.  The  Society  of 
Arts,  to  promote  the  polite  arts,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  mechanics,  was  instituted  in 
1754  ; it  originated  in  the  patriotic  zeal  of  Mr.  Shipley,  and  of  its  first  president,  lord 
Folkestone. — Fine  Arts.  The  first  public  exhibition  by  the  artists  of  the  British  metro- 
polis took  place  in  1760,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  was  repeated  there  for 
several  years,  till,  in  process  of  time,  the  Royal  Academy  was  founded.  See  Royal  Academy. 
The  Society  of  British  Artists  was  instituted  May  21,  1823  ; and  their  first  exhibition  was 
opened  April  19,  1824.  See  British  Institution  ; National  Gallery. 

ART-UNIONS  began  in  France  and  Germany  early  in  the  present  century.  The  first 
in  Britain  was  established  at  Edinburgh  ; that  in  London  was  founded  in  1836.  Every 
subscriber  is  entitled  to  prints,  and  has  the  chance  of  drawing  prizes. 

ARUNDEL  CASTLE  (Sussex),  built  by  the  Saxons  about  800.  The  duke  of  Norfolk 
enjoys  the  earldom  of  Arundel,  as  a feudal  honour,  by  inheritance  and  possession  of  the 
castle,  without  any  other  creation.  Philip  Howard,  son  of  the  attainted  duke  of  Norfolk, 
was  made  earl  of  Arundel,  by  summons,  as  possessor  of  this  castle,  1580.  It  was  thoroughly 
repaired  by  a late  duke  at  a vast  expense. 

ARUNDELIAN  MARBLES,  containing  the  chronology  of  ancient  history  from  1582  to 
355  B.C.,  and  said  to  have  been  sculptured  264  b.c.  They  consist  of  37  statues,  128  busts, 
and  250  inscriptions,  and  were  found  in  the  isle  of  Paros,  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  about 
1610.  They  were  collected  by  Mr.  W.  Petty,  purchased  by  lord  Arundel,  and  given  to  the 
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university  of  Oxford,  1627.  The  cliaractors  of  tho  inscriptions  aro  Greek.  Tliere  are  tvv() 
translations:  hy  Sclden,  1628:  hy  Prideaux,  1676,  A varioruiu  edition  of  tlie  inscriptions, 
by  JMaittaire,  appeared  in  1732,  and  a line  one  by  Chandler  in  1763-  See  Kidd's  Tracis  ; and 
Porsoiis  Treatise,  1789. 

ARUSPICES  : priests  or  soothsayers,  of  Etruscan  origin,  who  foretold  events  from 
observing  entrails  of  animals.  They  were  introduced  to  Rome  by  Romulus  (754  ^iid 
abolished  by  Constantino,  a.d.  337,  at  which  time  they  were  seventy  in  number. 

AS,  a Roman  weight  and  ooin  : when  considered  as  a weight,  it  was  a pound  ; when  a 
coin,  it  luul  ditferont  weights,  but  always  the  same  value.  In  the  reign  of  Servins,  the  as 

weighed  a ])onnd  of  brass  ; in  the  first  Punic  war,  it  weighed  two  ounces,  264  b.c.  ; in  the 

second  Punic  war,  one  ounce,  218  B.c.  ; and  afterwards  half  an  ounce  ; its  value  was  about 
three  fiirthings  sterling. 

ASAPH,  ST.  (N.  Wales),  a bishopric  founded  by  Kentigern,  bishop  of  Glasgow.  On 
returning  into  Scotland  about  a.d.  560,  he  left  a holy  man,  St.  Asaph,  his  successor,  from 
whom  the  prelacy  takes  its  name.  It  is  valued  in  the  king’s  books  at  187Z.  ns.  6d.  By 
an  order  in  council,  1838,  the  sees  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor  were  to  have  been  united  on 
the  next  vacancy  in  either  ; and  the  bishopric  of  Manchester  was  to  have  been  then  created. 
This  order  was  annulled  in  1846,  and  the  two  sees  still  exist.  Present  income,  4200^. 
See  Manchester. 

RECENT  BISHOPS  OF  ST.  ASAPH. 

1802.  Samuel  Horsley,  died  Oct.  4,  1806.  1830.  William  Carey,  died  Sept.  13,  1846. 

1806.  WiUiam  Cleaver,  died  May  15,  1815.  1846.  Thomas  Vowler  Short  (present  bishop,  1862). 

1815.  John  Luxmoore,  died  Jan.  21,  1830. 

ASBESTOS,  a native  fossil  stone,  which  may  be  split  into  threads  and  filaments,  and 
which  is  endued  with  the  property  of  remaining  nnconsumed  in  fire.  Cloth  was  made  of  it 
by  the  Egyptians  {Herodotus),  and  napkins  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  a.d.  74;  and  also  paper. 
The  spinning  of  asbestos  known  at  Venice,  abont  a.d.  1500.  Porta. 

ASCALON  (Syria).  The  Egyptian  army  was  defeated  here  by  the  Crusaders,  Aug.  12, 
1099.  Ascalon  was  besieged  by  the  latter  in  1148,  taken  in  1153  5 and  again  in  1191. 

ASCENSION,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  800  miles  N.  W.  of  St.  Helena,  discovered 
by  the  Portuguese  in  1501  ; and  taken  possession  of  by  the  English  in  1815. 

ASCENSION  DAY,  also  called  Holy  Thursday,  when  the  church  celebrates  the  ascension 
of  onr  Savour,  the  fortieth  day  after  his  resurrection  from  the  dead.  May  14,  a.d.  33  ; first 
commemorated,  it  is  said,  A.  d.  68. 

ASH  ANT  EES,  a warlike  tribe  of  Negroes  of  West  Africa.  In  1807  they  conquered 
Fantee,  in  which  the  British  settlement  Cape  Coast  Castle  is  situated.  On  the  death  of  the 
king,  who  had  been  friendly  to  the  English,  hostilities  began  ; and  on  Jan.  21,  1824,  the 
Ashantees  defeated  about  1000  British  under  sir  Charles  M‘Carthy  at  Accra,  and  brought 
away  his  skull  with  others  as  trophies.  They  were  subdued  Aug.  27,  1826,  by  Col.  Purdon. 

ASHBURTON  TREATY,  concluded  at  Washington,  Aug.  9,  1842,  by  Alexander,  lord 
Ashburton,  and  John  Tyler,  president  of  the  United  States  : it  defined  the  boundaries  of 
Canada  and  the  state  of  Maine,  settled  the  extradition  of  criminals,  &c. 

ASHMOLEAN  LIBRARY  (books,  manuscripts,  coins,  &c.),  was  presented  to  the 
university  of  Oxford  by  Elias  Ashmole,  the  herald  and  antiquary,  about  1682.  It  included 
the  collections  of  the  Tradescants,  to  whom  he  was  executor.  He  died  at  Lambeth  in  1692. 

ASH-WEDNESDAY.  The  earlier  Christians  did  not  commence  Lent  until  the  Sunday 
now  called  the  first  in  Lent.  Pope  Felix  III.,  in  A.d.  487,  first  added  the  four  days  preceding 
the  old  Lent  Sunday,  to  raise  the  number  of  fasting  days  to  forty  ; Gregory  the  Great 
introduced  the  sprinkling  of  ashes  on  the  first  of  the  four  additional  days,  and  hence  the  name 
of  Dies  Cinervm,  or  Ash- Wednesday.  At  the  Reformation  this  practice  was  abolished,  “as 
being  a mere  .shadow,  or  vain  show.” 

ASKESIAN  SOCIETY  (from  the  Greek  exercise),  instituted  in  March,  1796,  by 

a number  of  young  men  for  discussing  philosophical  subjects.  Its  founders  were  the  after- 
wards eelebrated  Wm.  Allen,  Wm.  Phillips,  Alex.  Tilloch,  Luke  Howard,  W.  H.  Pepys,  and 
others.  In  1806  it  merged  into  the  Geological  Society. 

ASIA,  the  largest  division  of  the  globe,  so  called  by  the  Greeks,  from  the  nymph  Asia, 
the  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  the  wife  of  Japhet.  Asia  was  the  first  quarter  of  the 
world  peopled  : here  the  law  of  God  was  first  promulgated  ; here  many  of  the  greatest 
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monarchies  of  tlie  earth  had  their  rise  ; and  hence  most  of  the  arts  and  sciences' have  been 
derived.  See  the  various  countries,  China,  India,  Persia,  6ce. 

ASIA  MliSrOR  (now  Anatolia),  comprised  the  Ionian  colonies  on  the  coast,  the  early  seats 
of  Greek  civilisation,  and  the  countries  Mysia,  Phrygia,  Lycia,  Bithynia,  Caria,  Lydia, 
Cappadocia,  Galatia,  &c.,  with  the  cities  Troy,  Ej)hesus,  Smyrna  {all  which  see).  From  the 
time  of  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  about  2000  b.c.,  to  that  of  the  Turks  under 
Osman,  Asia  Minor  was  the  battle-field  of  the  conquerors  of  the  world. 


First  settlement  of  the  Ionian  Greeks,  about  e.  c.  1043 
Asia  Minor  subdued  by  the  Medes  . about  71 1 
Conquered  by  Cyrus  ....  about  546 
Contest  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians  begins  544 
Asia  Minor  conquered  by  Alexander  . . . 332 

Contended  for  by  his  successors;  separate 
kingdoms  established 321-278 


Gradually  acquired  by  the  Romans  b.c.  188  to  a.d.  15 

Possessed  by  the  Persians 609 

Partially  recovered  by  the  Emperor  Basil  . . 874 

Invaded  by  Timour 1402 

Taken  from  the  Greek  emperor,  and  established 
as  an  empire  by  the  Turks  under  Mahomet  I.  1413 


ASPERISTE  AND  Essling,  near  the  Danube  and  Vienna,  where  a series  of  desperate  con- 
flicts took  place  between  the  Austrian  army  under  the  archduke  Charles,  and  the  French 
under  Napoleon,  Massena,  &c.,  on  May  21-23,  1809,  ending  in  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  ; the 
severest  check  that  he  had  yet  received.  The  loss  of  the  former  exceeded  20,000  men,  and  of 
the  latter  30,000.  The  daring  marshal  Lannes  was  killed  ; the  bridge  of  the  Danube  was 
destroyed,  and  Napoleon’s  retreat  endangered  ; but  the  success  of  the  Austrians  had  no 
beneficial  effect  on  the  subsequent  prosecution  of  the  war. 


ASPHALT,  a solid  bituminous  substance,  which  in  nature  probably  derived  its  origin  from 
decayed  vegetable  matter.  The  artificial  asphalt  obtained  from  gas-works  began  to  be  used 
as  pavement  about  1840  ; but  has  not  been  generally  approved  of.  It  is  still  in  use  in  some 
provincial  towns,  and  at  Paris. 

ASSAM  (N.E.  India)  came  under  British  dominion  in  1825  ; the  right  to  the  principality 
being  surrendered  by  the  king  of  Ava  in  1 826.  The  tea-plant  was  discovered  here  by  Mr. 
Bruce  in  1823.  A superintendent  of  the  tea-forests  was  appointed  in  1836,  the  cultivation 
of  the  plant  having  been  recommended  by  lord  William  Bentinck.  The  Assam  Tea  Company 
was  established  in  1839.  The  tea  was  much  in  use  in  England  in  1841.  Chinese  labour  has 
been  introduced. 

ASSASSINATION  PLOT,  said  to  have  been  formed  by  the  earl  of  Aylesbury  and  others 
to  assassinate  William  III.,  near  Richmond,  Surrey,  as  he  came  from  hunting.  Its  object 
would  have  been  attained,  Feb.  14,  1695-6,  but  for  its  timely  discovery  by  Prendergast. 

ASSASSINS,  OR  Assassinians,  a band  of  fanatical  Mahometans,  collected  by  Hassan- 
ben-Sabah,  and  settled  in  Persia  a.d.  1090.  In  Syria  they  possessed  a large  tract  of  land 
among  the  mountains  of  Lebanon.  They  murdered  the  marquis  of  Montferrat  in  1192; 
Lewis  of  Bavaria  in  1213  ; and  the  khan  of  Tartary  in  1254.  They  were  conquered  by  the 
Tartars  in  1257  ; and  were  extirpated  in  1272.  The  chief  or  king  of  the  corps  assumed  the 
title  of  “ Ancient  of  the  Mountain,’’’’  and  “ Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.’’’’  * They  trained  up 
young  people  to  assassinate  such  persons  as  their  chief  had  devoted  to  destruction.  Renault. 
From  this  fraternity  the  word  assassin  has  been  derived. 

ASSAY  OF  Gold  and  Silver  originated  with  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  a royal  treasurer 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Du  Cange.  But  certainly  some  species  of  assay  was  practised  as 
early  as  the  Roman  conquest.  Assay  was  established  in  England  1354  ; regulated  13  Will. 
III.  1700,  and  4 Anne,  1705.  Assay  masters  appointed  at  Sheffield  and  Birmingham,  1773. 
The  alloy  of  gold  is  silver  and  copper,  that  of  silver  is  copper.  Standard  gold  is  2 carats  of 
alloy  to  22  of  fine  gold.  Standard  silver  is  18  dwts.  of  copper  to  1 1 ozs.  2 dwts.  of  fine  silver. 
See  Goldsmiths’  Company. 

ASSAYE,  E.  Indies,  Battle  of.  The  British  army,  under  general  Arthur  Wellesley 
(afterwards  duke  of  Wellington)  entered  the  Mahratta  states  on  the  south  ; took  the  fort  of 
Ahmednugger,  Aug.  12  ; and  defeated  Scindiah  and  the  rajah  of  Berar  at  Assaye,  Sept.  23, 
1803.  This  was  Wellington’s  first  great  battle,  in  which  he  opposed  a force  full  more  than  ten 
times  gi'eater  than  his  own  (only  4500  men).  The  enemy  retired  in  great  disorder,  leaving 
behind  the  whole  of  their  artillery,  ammunition,  and  stores. 

ASSEMBLY  of  Divines  held  at  Westminster,  July  i,  1643,  convoked  by  order  of 
parliament,  to  consider  the  liturgy,  government,  and  doctrines  of  the  church.  Two  were 

* He  sent  his  emissaries  to  assassinate  Louis  IX.  of  France,  called  St.  Louis;  but  being  afterwards 
affected  by  the  fame  of  this  king’s  virtues,  and  he  being  at  the  time  in  his  minority,  he  gave  the  prince 
notice  to  take  care  of  himself.  HinavXt.  This  statement  is  doubted. 
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elected  for  each  county.  They  adopted  the  Scottish  covenant,  and  drew  u]i  the  directions  for 
]>ublic  worship,  a confession,  and  the  catechisms  now  used  by  the  church  of  Scotland.  The 
last  (1163rd)  meeting  was  on  Teb.  22,  1649.  See  Church  of  Scotland. 

ASSENT.  See  Royal  Assent. 

ASSESSED  TAXES.  The  date  of  their  introduction  has  been  as  variously  stated  as  the 
taxes  coming  under  this  head  have  been  defined — all  things  have  been  assessed,  from  lands 
and  houses  to  dogs  and  hair-powder.  By  some  the  date  is  referred  to  the  reign  of  Ethelbert, 
in  991  ; by  others  to  that  of  Henry  VII 1.  1522  ; and  by  more,  to  the  reign  of  William  III. 
1689,  when  a land-tax  was  imposed.  See  Land  Tax.  The  assessed  taxes  yielded  in  1815 
(the  last  year  of  the  war),  exclusively  of  the  land-tax,  6,524, 766Z.,  their  highest  amount. 
These  imposts  have  varied  in  their  nature  and  amount,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
state,  and  the  contingencies  of  war  and  peace.  They  were  considerably  advanced  in  1797, 
and  1801,  et  scq.,  but  considerably  reduced  in  1816,  and  in  subsequent  years.  The  last  act 
for  the  repeal  of  certain  assessed  taxes  was  passed  16  & 17  Viet,  cap,  90,  Aug.  20,  1853, 
which  was  explained  and  amended  by  17  & 18  Viet.  cap.  i,  Feb,  17,  1854. — 17  & 18  Viet, 
cap.  85,  was  passed  for  the  better  securing  and  accounting  for  the  Assessed  and  Income 
Taxes,  Aug.  10,  1854,  See  Taxes  and  Income  Tax. 

ASSIENTO,  a contract  between  the  king  of  Spain  and  other  powers,  for  furnishing  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  America  with  negro  slaves.  Burke.  It  began  with  the  Flemings, 
By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  the  British  government  engaged  to  furnish  4800  negroes 
annually  to  Spanish  America.  The  contract  was  vested  in  the  South  Sea  Company.  This 
contract  was  given  up  to  Spain  in  1750.  See  Guinea. 

ASSIGNATS.  Paper  currency,  to  support  public  credit  during  the  revolution,  ordered 
by  the  National  Assembly  of  France,  April  1790.  At  one  period,  eight  milliards,  or  nearly 
350  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  of  this  paper  were  in  circulation  in  France  audits  dependencies. 
A lison.  Assignats  were  superseded  by  mandats  in  1 796. 

ASSIZE  OF  Battle.  See  Appeal. 

ASSIZE  OF  Bread.  The  first  statute  for  it  was  in  the  third  year  of  John,  1202,  when 
the  regulations  thereof  were  ordered  to  be  observed  upon  pain  of  the  pillory.  The  chief 
justiciary,  and  a baker  commissioned  by  the  king,  had  the  inspection  of  the  assize.  Matthew 
Paris.  The  assize  was  further  regulated  by  statute  in  51  Henry  III.  1266,  and  8 Anne,  c. 
19,  1 709.  It  was  abolished  in  England,  and  the  sale  of  bread  regulated  as  at  present,  in  August, 
1815.  The  sale  in  Ireland  was  regulated  by  statute,  2 Will.  IV.,  May,  1832  ; Bread  act, 
7 Will.  IV.  1836.  Bread  act,  Ireland,  placing  its  sale  on  the  same  footing  as  in  England,  i 
Viet.  1838.  See  Bread. 

ASSIZE  COURTS  (from  assideo,  I sit)  are  of  very  ancient  institution  in  England,  and 
in  old  law  books  are  defined  to  be  an  assembly  of  knights  and  other  substantial  men,  with 
the  justice,  to  meet  at  a certain  time  and  place  ; regulated  by  Magna  Charta,  a.d.  1215. 
The  present  justices  of  assize  and  Nisi  Prius  are  derived  from  the  statute  of  Westminster,  13 
Edw.  I.  1284.  Coke;  Blackstone.  “The  king  doth  will  that  no  lord,  or  other  of  the 
country,  shall  sit  upon  the  bench  with  the  justices  to  take  assize  in  their  sessions  in  the 
coimties  of  England,  upon  great  forfeiture  to  the  king,”  20  Rich.  II.  1396.  Statutes,  Brough 
Act.  Assizes  are  general  or  special ; general  when  the  judges  go  their  circuits,  and  special 
when  a commission  is  issued  to  take  cognisance  of  one  or  more  causes.  See  Bloody  Assize. 

ASSOCIATIONS.  See  National  Associations. 

ASSUMPTION,  Feast  of  the,  August  15.  It  is  observed  by  the  church  of  Rome 
in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  is  said  to  have  been  taken  up  to  heaven  in  her  corporeal 
form,  body  and  spirit,  on  this  day,  a.d.  45,  in  her  75th  year.  The  festival  was  instituted  in 
the  7th  century,  and  enjoined  by  the  council  of  Mentz,  A.D.  813. 

ASSURANCE.  See  Insurance. 

* ASSYRIA,  an  Asiatic  country  between  Mesopotamia  and  Media,  was  the  seat  of  the 
' earliest  recorded  monarchy.  Its  history  is  mainly  derived  from  Ctesias,  an  early  Greek 
1 historian  of  doubtful  authenticity,  Herodotus,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  discovery  of  the 
1 very  interesting  Ninevite  antiquities,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  by  Mr.  Layard,  and  the 
j deciphering  of  many  ancient  cuneiform  inscriptions,  by  Grotefend,  sir  H.  Rawlinson,  and 
h other  scholars,  have  drawn  much  attention  to  the  Assyrians.  The  chronologers,  Blair,  Usher, 
f Hales,  and  Clinton,  differ  much  in  the  dates  they  assign  to  events  in  Assyrian  history  : some 
! of  these  varying  dates  are  inserted  : 
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ASSYltIA,  continued. 

Nimrod  or  Bolus  reigns  b.c.  [2554  II-  2235  C.'\  2245 
“ Asshur  buildod  Nineveh  ” {Gen.  x.  ii)  about  2218 
Ninus,  son  of  Bolus,  reigns  in  Assyria,  and 
names  his  cai)ital  after  himself,  Nineveh 

[2182  C.  1 2069 

Babylon  taken  by  Ninus,  who  having  subdued 
the  Armenians,  Persians,  Jlactrians,  and  all 
Asia  Minor,  establishes  what  is  j)roperly  the 
Assyrian  monarchy,  of  which  Nineveh  was 
the  seat  of  empire.  Blair  . . [2233  6’.]  2059 

Ninyas,  an  infant,  succeeds  Ninus  . . . 2017 

Serniramis,  mother  of  Ninyas,  usurps  the  govern- 
ment, enlarges  and  embellishes  Babylon,  and 
makes  it  the  seat  of  her  dominion  . [2130  P.]  2007 

She  invades  Libya,  Ethiopia,  and  India.  Lengtet  1975 
She  is  put  to  death  by  her  son  Ninyas  . . . 1965 

Ninyas  put  to  death,  and  Arius  reigns  . . 1927 

Reign  of  Aralius  .......  1897 

Belochus,  the  last  king  of  the  race  of  Ninus  . 1446 
He  makes  his  daughter  Atossa,  sumamed  Se- 
miramis  II.,  his  associate  on  the  throne  . . 1433 

Atossa  procures  the  death  of  her  father,  and 
marries  Belatores  (or  Belapares)  who  reigns  1421 

The  prophet  Jonah  appears  in  Nineveh,  and 
foretells  its  destruction.  Blair  . . . 840 

Nineveh  taken  by  Arbaces.  [Sardanapalus,  the 
king,  is  mythically  said  to  have  enclosed 
himself,  his  court,  and  women,  in  his  palace, 
and  to  have  perished  in  the  fire  kindled  by 
himself.J 820 


Phul  raised  to  the  throne.  Blair.  about  b.c.  777 
lie  invades  Israel,  but  departs  without  drawing 
a sword.  Blair ; 2 Kinyx  xv.  19,  20  . . . 770 

Tiglath-Pilescr  invades  Syria,  takes  Damascus, 
and  makes  great  conquests  ....  740 

Shalmaneser  takes  Samaria,  transports  the 
people,  whom  he  replaces  by  a colony  of 
Cutheans  and  others,  and  thus  finishes  the 

kingdom  of  Israel.  Blair 721 

He  retires  from  before  Tyre,  after  a siege  of  five 

years.  Blair 713 

Sennacherib  invades  Judea,  and  his  general, 
Rabshakeh,  besieges  Jerusalem,  when  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  in  one  night  destroys  180,000 

of  his  army.  Isaiah  xxxvii 710 

[Commentators  suppose  that  this  messenger  of 
death  was  the  fatal  blast  known  in  eastern 
countries  by  the  name  of  Samiel.] 

Esar-haddon  invades  Judea  ....  680 

Holof ernes  is  slain  by  Judith  (?)  . . . . 677 

Sarac  (Sardanapalus  II.)  besieged,  kills  his  wife 
and  children,  and  bums  himself  in  his 

palace 621 

Nineveh  razed  to  the  ground,  and  Assyria  be- 
comes a Median  province 605 

Assyria  subdued  by  Alexander  the  Great  . . 332 

It  subsequently  formed  part  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Syria,  Parthia,  and  Persia. 

It  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  . . a.d.  1637 


ASTRACAN,  S.E.  Russia,  a province  acquired  from  the  Mogul’s  empire  in  1554;  visited 
and  settled  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1722. 

ASTROLOGY.  Judicial  astrology  was  invented  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  hence  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  It  was  much  in  vogue  in  Italy  and  France 
in  the  time  of  Catherine  de’  Medicis,  who  was  married  to  Francis  I.  of  France,  1533.  Henault. 
The  early  history  of  astrology  in  England  is  very  little  known.  It  is  said  that  Bede,  a.d. 
673 — 735,  was  addicted  to  it ; and  Roger  Bacon,  1214 — 1292.  Lord  Burleigh  calculated 
the  nativity  of  Elizabeth  ; and  she,  and  all  the  European  princes,  were  the  humble  servants 
of  Dee,  the  astrologer  and  conjuror  ; but  the  period  of  the  Stuarts  was  the  acme  of  astrology 
amongst  us.  It  is  stated  that  Lilly  was  consulted  by  Charles  I.  respecting  his  projected 
escape  from  Carisbrook  castle  in  1647.  Ferguson.  Astrological  almanacks  are  still  pub- 
lished in  London  (1862). 

ASTRONOMY.  The  earliest  astronomical  observations  were  made  at  Babylon  about 
2234  B.c.  The  study  of  astronomy  was  much  advanced  in  Chaldsea  under  Nabonassar  ; it 
was  known  to  the  Chinese  about  1100  b.c.  ; some  say  many  centuries  before.  See  Eclipses, 
Planets,  Comets. 


Lunar  eclipses  observed  at  Babylon,  and  re- 
corded by  Ptolemy  . . . about  b.c.  720 

Spherical  form  of  the  earth,  and  the  true  cause 
of  lunar  eclipses,  taught  by  Thales,  died  . . 546 

Further  discoveries  by  Pythagoras,  who  taught 
the  doctrine  of  celestial  motions,  and  believed 
in  the  plurality  of  habitable  worlds, died  about  470 
Meton  introduces  the  lunar-solar  cycle  about  . 432 

Aratus  writes  a poem  on  astronomy  . . . 281 

Archimedes  observes  solstices,  &c.  . . .212 

Hipparchus,  greatest  of  Greek  astronomers,  de- 
termines mean  motion  of  sun  and  moon ; dis- 
covers precession  of  equinoxes,  &c  . . 160-125 

The  precession  of  the  equinoxes  confirmed,  and 
the  places  and  distances  of  the  planets  dis- 
covered by  Ptolemy  . . . . A.D.  130-150 

Astronomy  and  geography  cultivated  by  the 
Arabs  about  760  : brought  into  Europe  about  1200 
Alphonsine  tables  {which  see)  composed  about  . 1253 
Clocks  first  used  in  astronomy  . . about  1500 

True  doctrine  of  the  motions  of  the  planetary 
bodies  revived  by  Copernicus,  author  of  the 

almagest,  published 1543 

Astronomy  advanced  by  Tycho  Brahe,  who  yet 
adheres  to  the  Ptolemaic  system  . about  1582 


True  laws  of  the  planetary  motions  announced 

by  Kepler a.d.  1609 

Galileo  discovers  Jupiter’s  satellites,  &c.,  Jan.  7,  1610 
Various  forms  of  telescopes  and  other  instru- 
ments used  in  astronomy  invented  . 1608-40 

Cartesian  system  published  by  Des  Cartes  . . 1637 

The  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun’s  disc  fii'st 
observed  by  Horrocks  . . . Nov.  24,  1639 

Cassini  draws  his  meridian  line,  after  Dante. 

See  Bologna 1655 

The  aben-ation  of  the  light  of  the  fixed  stars 
discovered  by  Horrebow  ....  1659 

Huyghens  completes  the  discovery  of  Saturn’s 

ring 1654 

Gregory  invents  a reflecting  telescope  . . 1663 

Discoveries  of  Picard 1669 

Charts  of  the  Moon  constructed  by  Scheiner, 
Langrenus,  Hevelius,  Riccioli,  and  others, 

about  1670 

Discoveries  of  Romer 1675 

Greenwich  Observatory  founded  . . . . — 

Motion  of  the  sun  round  its  own  axis  jiroved 

by  Halley 1676 

Newton’s  Princiria  published  ; and  the  system 
as  now  taught,  demonstrated  . . . . 1687 
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ASTlvONOM  Y,  continued. 

Catjiloffue  of  tho  stars  made  by  Flamsteed  a.d.  1688 
Cassini's  chart  of  the  full  moon  executed  . . 1692 

Satellites  of  Saturn,  &c.,  discovered  by  Cassini  1701 
Flamsteed’s  Ilixtorie  C(vlestis  ])ublislied  . . 1725 

Aberration  of  the  stars  clearly  explained  by 

Dr.  Bradley 1737 

Nautical  almanack  first  published  . . . 1767 

Celestial  inecpialities  found  by  La  Gi-ange  . . 1780 

Uranus  and  satellites  discovered  by  llerschel, 
March  13.  See  Georg  mm  Sidus  . . .1781 


by  La  Place,  published  a.d.  1796 
Astronomical  Society  of  London  founded  . . 1820 

Ifeer  and  Miidler’s  map  of  the  moon  imblished  . 1834 
The  x>lanet  Neptune  discovered  . . Sept.  23,  1846 

Trustees  of  the  late  rev.  Richard  Sheepshanks 
in-esent  io,oooi.  stock  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  for  the  imnnotion  of  the  study 
of  astronomy,  meteorology,  and  magnetism 

Dec.  2,  1858 

[For  the  minor  idanets  recently  discovered,  saePLanets.  ] 


ASYLIJ]\IS,  OR  riiiYiLEGED  PLACES,  at  first  were  places  of  refuge  for  those  who  hy 
aceiileut  or  necessity  had  done  things  that  rendered  them  obnoxious  to  the  law.  God 
commanded  tlie  Jews  to  build  certain  cities  for  this  jmrpose,  1451  B.C.,  Numbers  xxv.  — The 
])osterity  of  Hercules  are  said  to  have  built  one  at  Athens,  to  j^rotect  themselves  against  such 
as  their  father  had  irritated.  Cadmus  built  one  at  Thebes,  1490  B.C.,  and  Komulus  one  at 
Mount  Palatine,  751  b.c,  Sanctuaries. 

ATELIERS  NATIOhlAUX  (National  Workshops)  were  established  hy  the  French  provi- 
sional government  in  Feb.  1848.  They  interfered  greatly  with  private  trade,  and  about 
100,000  workmen  threw  themselves  upon  the  government  for  labour  and  pajonent.  The 
hreaking-up  of  the  system  led  to  the  fearful  conflicts  in  June  following. 

ATHANASIAN  CREED.  The  great  controversy  regarding  the  divinity  of  Christ  arose 
about  A.D.  316,  through  the  preaching  of  Arms.  His  great  opponent,  Athanasius,  was  a 
native  of  Alexandria,  and  was  elected  its  bishop,  326.  He  encountered  great  persecution  at 
the  hands  of  the  Arians  ; w^as  several  times  exiled  ; and  died  in  373.  Tlie  creed  which  goes 
hy  his  name  is  supposed  by  many  authorities  to  have  been  written  about  340  ; by  others  to 
be  the  compilation  of  Vigilius  Tapsensis,  an  African  bishop  in  the  fifth  century.  It  was  first 
commented  on  by  Venatius  Fortunatus,  bishop  of  Poictiers  in  570.  Dr.  Waterlaiid’s  History 
of  this  creed  (1723)  is  exhaustive.  See  Arians. 

ATHEISM  (from  the  Greek  a,  without,  Theos,  God,  see  Psalm  xiv.  i).  This  doctrine 
has  had  its  votaries  and  martyrs.  Spinoza  was  the  defender  of  a similar  doctrine  (1632 — 
1677).  Lucilio  Vanini  jDublicly  taught  atheism  in  France,  and  was  condemned  to  be  burnt 
at  Toulouse  in  1619.  Mathias  Knutzen,  of  Holstein,  openly  professed  atheism,  and  had 
upwards  of  a thousand  disciples  in  Germany  about  1674  ; he  travelled  to  make  proselytes, 
and  his  followers  were  called  Conscienciaries,  because  they  held  that  there  is  no  other  deity 
tlum  conscience.  Many  eminent  men  have  i:)rofessed  atheism.  ‘ ‘ Though  a small  draught  of 
philosophy  may  lead  a man  into  atheism,  a dee^)  draught  will  certainly  bring  him  back  again 
to  the  belief  of  a God.”  Lord  Bacon. 

ATHENtEA  were  great  festivals  celebrated  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Minerva.  One  was 
called  Panathenese,  the  other  Chalcea  ; they  are  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Erechtheus 
or  Orpheus,  1397  or  1495  B.c.  ; and  Theseus  afterwards  renewed  them,  and  caused  them  to 
be  observed  by  all  the  Athenians,  the  first  every  fifth  year,  1234  b.c.  Plutarch. 

ATHENAEUM,  a place  at  Athens,  sacred  to  Minerva,  where  the  poets  and  philosophers 
recited  their  compositions.  The  most  celebrated  Athentea  were  at  Athens,  Rome,  and  Lyons  : 
that  of  Rome,  of  great  beauty,  was  erected  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  a.d.  125. — The 
ATHEN.ETJM  Cltjb  of  Londoii  was  formed  in  1823,  for  the  association  of  persons  of  scientific 
and  literary  attainments,  artists,  and  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  patrons  of  learning,  &c.,  by 
Dr.  T.  Young,  Davy,  Scott,  Croker,  Chantrey,  Faraday,  Lawrence,  and  others  ; the  club- 
house was  erected  in  1829-30  on  the  site  of  the  late  Carlton-palace  ; it  is  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture, and  the  frieze  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  Panathenaic  procession  which  formed  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  —The  Liverpool  Athenaeum  was  opened  Jan.  i,  1799. — At  Manchester, 
Rristol,  and  many  other  places,  buildings  under  this  name,  and  for  a like  purpose,  have  been 
founded. — The  Athenaeum,  a weekly  literary  journal,  first  appeared  in  1828. 

ATHENS,  the  capital  of  ancient  Attica,  and  of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Greece.  The  first 
sovereign  mentioned  is  Ogyges,  who  reigned  in  Boeotia,  and  was  master  of  Attica,  then  called 
Ionia.  In  his  reign  (about  1764  b.c.)  a deluge  took  place  (by  some  sujxposed  to  be  the 
universal  deluge),  that  laid  waste  the  country,  in  which  state  it  remained  two  hundred  years, 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Egyptian  Cecroixs  and  a colony,  by  whom  the  land  was  re-peopled, 
and  twelve  cities  founded,  1556  b.c.  Athens  was  ruled  by  seventeen  successive  kings  (487 
years),  by  thirteen  perpetual  archons  (316  years),  seven  decennial  archons  (70  years),  and 
lastly  by  annual  archons  (760  years).  It  attained  great  power,  and  perhaps  no  other  city 
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ill  the  world  can  boast,  in  such  a short  space  of  time,  of  so  great  a number  of  citizens  illus- 
trious for  wisdom,  genius,  and  valour.  The  ancients,  to  distinguish  Athens  in  a more 
jieculiar  manner,  called  it  Astu,  the  city,  by  eminence,  and  one  of  the  eyes  of  Greece. 
See  Greece. 


Arrival  of  Cecrops  . b.c.  [1558 //.  1433  CT.] 

The  Areopagus  established 

Deuealioii  arrives  in  Attica 

Reign  of  Arnphictyon  . . . , [1499//.] 

The  Panathenaian  Games  . . [1481  II.\ 

Erichthonius  reigns  ...... 

Erechtheus  teaches  husbandry  . . . . 

Eleusinian  mysteries  introduced  by  Eumolpus 
Erechtheus  killed  in  battle  with  the  Eleu- 
sinians  ........ 

iEgeus  invades  Attica,  and  ascends  the  throne  . 
He  throws  himself  into  the  sea,  and  is  drowned ; 

hence  the  name  of  the  Ailgean  Sea.  Eusebius 
Theseus,  his  son,  succeeds,  and  reigns  30  years 
He  collects  his  subjects  into  one  city,  and  names 

it  Athens 

Reign  of  Mnestheus,  1205  ; Demophoon  . 

Court  of  Ephetes  established 

The  Prianepsse  instituted 

Melanthus  conquers  Xuthus  in  single  combat, 

and  is  chosen  king 

Reign  of  Codrus,  his  son,  the  last  king 
In  a battle  with  the  Heraclidse,  Codrus  is  killed  : 
he  had  resolved  to  perish  ; the  oracle  having 
declared  that  the  victory  should  be  with  the 
side  whose  leader  was  killed,  1070.  Royalty 
abolished  ; — Athens  governed  by  archons 
[1070  i/.]  ........ 

Alcm eon,  last  perpfiwc'^archon,  dies  . 

Cherops,  first  decennial  archon  . . . . 

Hippomenes  deposed  for  his  cruelty ; among 
other  acts  he  exposed  his  own  daughter  to  be 
devoured  by  horses,  on  account  of  an  illicit 

amour 

Erixias,  seventh  and  last  decennial  archon  dies 

Creon  first  annual  archon 

Draco  the  twelfth  annual  archon,  publishes 

his  laws  

Solon  supersedes  them  by  his  excellent  code  . 
Pisistratus,  the  “tyrant,”  seizes  the  supreme 
power,  560  ; flight  of  Solon,  559.  Pisistratus 
establishes  his  government,  537 ; collects  a 
public  library,  531  ; dies 
First  tragedy  acted  at  Athens,  on  a waggon,  by 

Thespis 

Hipparchus  assassinated  by  Harmodius  and 

Ai-istogeiton 

The  law  of  ostracism  established  ; Hippias  and 

the  Pisistratidse  banished 

Lemnos  taken  by  Miltiades  .... 
Persian  invasion  ; battle  of  Marathon  . . . 

Death  of  Miltiades 

Aristides,  surnamed  the  Just,  banished  . . 
Athens  taken  by  the  Persians  .... 
Burnt  to  the  ground  by  Mardonius  . . . 

Rebuilt  and  fortified  ; Piraeus  built  . 

Themistocles  banished 

Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  overruns  all  Thrace  . 
Pericles  takes  part  in  public  affairs,  469  ; he  and 
Cimori  adorn  Athens,  464 ; the  latter  banished 

through  his  influence 

Athens  begins  to  t3Tannise  over  Greece  . 
Literature,  philosophy,  and  art  flourish  . . 
The  first  sacred  (or  social)  war  ; which  see  . 
Tolmidas  conducts  an  expedition  into  Boeotia, 
and  is  defeated  and  killed  near  Coronea . 

The  thirty  years’  truce  between  the  Athenians 

and  Lacedsemonians 

Herodotus  said  to  have  read  his  history  in  the 

council  at  Athens 

Pericles  subdues  Samos 
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461 

459 
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Comedies  prohibited  at  Athens  . . . b.c.  440 

Peloponnesian  war  begins  (lasted  27  years)  . . 431 

A dreadful  ijestilence,  which  had  ravaged 
Ethiopia,  Libya,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  extends 
to  Athens,  and  continues  for  five  years  . . 430 

Death  of  Pericles,  who  had  governed  Athens 

many  years 429 

Disastrous  expedition  against  Sicily  ; death  of 
the  commanders,  Demosthenes  and  Nicias  ; 
Athenian  fleet  dc.stroyed  by  Gylipims  . 41 5-41 3 

Government  of  the  four  hundred  . . . . 41 1 

Alcibiades  defeats  the  Lacedaemonians  at 

Cyzicus ; which  see  410 

Alcibiades,  accused  of  aspiring  to  sovereign 

power,  banished 407 

Athenian  fleet  destroyed  at  .®gospotamos ; 
which  see  .......  . 405 

Lysander  besieges  Athens  by  land  and  sea ; its 
walls  are  destroyed,  and  it  capitulates,  and 
the  Peloponnesian  war  terminates  . . . 404 

Rule  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  who  are  overthrown 

by  Thrasybulus 403 

Socrates  (aged  70)  put  to  death  . . . . 399 

The  Corinthian  war  begins  ....  395 

The  Lacedaemonian  fleet  defeated  at  Naxus  by 

Chabrias 376 

Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  opposes  the  Athenians. 

See  Macedon 359 

Second  .sacred  (or  social)  war  . . . 357-355 

First  Philippic  of  Demosthenes  ....  352 

Battle  of  Chaeronea,  which  see ; the  Athenians 
and  Thebans  defeated  by  Philip . . . . 338 

Philip  as.sassinated  by  Pausanias  . . . 336 

Athens  submits  to  Alexander,  who  spares  the 

orators 335 

Death  of  Alexander 323 

The  Athenians  rising  against  Macedon,  defeated 
at  Cranon ; Demosthenes  poisons  himself . . 322 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes  expels  Demetrius  Phale- 
reus,  and  restores  the  Athenian  democracy, 

307  ; the  latter  takes  the  chair  of  philosophy.  296 
A league  formed  between  Athens,  Sparta,  and 


Egypt 277 

Athens  taken  by  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of 
Macedon,  268 ; restored  by  Aratus  . . . 256 

The  Athenians  join  the  Achjean  league  . , 229 

They  join  the  Aitolians  against  Macedon,  and 
send  for  assistance  to  Rome  . . . . 215 

A Roman  fleet  arrives  at  Athens  . . .211 

The  Romans  proclaim  hberty  at  Athens  . . 196 

Subjugation  of  Greece 144 

The  Athenians  implore  assistance  against  the 
Romans  from  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus, 
whose  general,  Archelaus,  makes  himself 

master  of  Athens 88 

Athens  besieged  by  Sylla,  the  Roman  general, 
it  is  reduced  to  surrender  by  famine  . . 86 

Cicero  studies  at  Athens,  79  ; and  Horace  . . 42 

The  Athenians  desert  Pompey,  to  follow  the 

interests  of  Csesar 47 

Athens  visited  by  the  Apostle  Paul  . a.  n.  52 

Many  temples,  <fec.,  erected  by  Hadrian  . 122-135 

Athens  taken  by  Alaric 396 

By  Mahomet  II 1456 

By  the  Venetians 1466 

Restored  to  the  Turks 1479 

Athens  suffered  much  during  the  insurrection, 

1821-7.  Taken  May  17, 1827 

Becomes  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  modern 

Greece 1833 

Population,  50,000 1857 


ATHLONE,  Eoscommon,  Ireland,  formerly  a place  of  great  strength  and  beauty,  was 
burnt  during  the  civil  war  in  1641.  See  Auglirim. 

ATLANTIC  TELEGEAPH.  See  Submarine  Telegraph.  ATMOSPHEEE.  See  Air. 
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ATMOSl'lIKKIC  HAIIAVAY.  Experiments  were  made  on  a line  of  rail,  laid  down 
across  Wormwood  Scrubs,  London,  between  She])lierd’s  Bush  and  the  Great  Western  railroad, 
to  test  the  ellicacy  of  atmos])herie  tubes,  the  working  of  the  air-pump,  and  speed  ol  carriages 
\i]>on  this  new  j)rincii)le  on  railroads  in  June,  1840.  In  Ireland  the  lirst  atmospheric  railway 
was  commenced  between  Dalkey  and  Killiney,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  in  Sept.  1843  : 
opened  Mai-ch  29,  1844  ; discontinued  in  1855.  An  atmospheric  railway  was  proposed  to  be 
used  in  the  streets  of  London  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Itammell  in  1857. 

ATOMIC  THEORY,  in  chemistry,  deals  with  the  indivisible  particles  of  all  substances. 
The  somewhat  incoherent  labours  of  liis  j)redecessors  were  reduced  by  John  Dalton  to  four 
laws  of  combining  proportion,  which  have  received  the  name  of  “Atomic  Theory.”  His 
“Chemical  Philosophy,”  containing  the  exposition  of  his  views,  appeared  in  1808.  Dr.  C. 
Daubeny's  work  on  the  Atomic  Theory  was  published  in  1850. 

ATTAINDER,  Acts  of,  have  been  passed  in  numerous  reigns  ; two  witnesses  in  cases  of 
high  treason  are  necessary  where  corruption  of  blood  is  incurred,  unless  the  party  accused 
shall  confess,  or  stand  mute,  7 & 8 Will.  III.  1694-5.  Blaclcstone.  The  attainder  of  lord 
Russell,  who  was  beheaded  in  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  July  21,  1683,  was  reversed  under 
William,  in  1689.  The  rolls  and  records  of  the  acts  of  attainder  passed  in  the  reign  of 
James  II.  wei“e  cancelled  and  publicly  burnt,  Oct.  2,  1695.  Amongst  the  last  acts  reversed 
was  the  attaint  of  the  children  of  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  (who  was  implicated  in  the  rebellion 
in  Ireland  of  1798),  July  i,  1819. 

ATTICA.  See  Athens. 

ATTILA,  surnamed  the  Scourge  of  God,’'  and  thus  distinguished  for  his  conquests  and 
his  crimes,  having  ravaged  the  eastern  empire  from  445  to  450  A.D.,  when  he  made  peace 
with  Theodosius.  He  invaded  the  w'estern  empire,  450,  and  was  defeated  by  Aetius  at 
Chalons,  A.  D.  45 1 ; he  then  retired  into  Pannonia,  where  he  died  thiough  the  bursting  of  a 
bloodvessel  on  the  night  of  his  nuj)tials  with  a beautiful  virgin  named  Ildico,  a.d.  453. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL,  a law  officer  of  the  crown,  appointed  by  letters  patent.  He 
has  to  exhibit  informations  and  prosecute  for  the  king  in  matters  criminal ; and  to  file  bills 
in  Exchequer,  for  any  claims  concerning  the  crown  in  inheritance  or  profit.  Others  may 
bring  bills  against  the  king’s  attorney.  The  first  attorney -general  was  William  de  Gisilham, 
7 Edward  I.  1278.  Beatson. 


ATTORNEY-GENEHALS  SINCE  THE  EESTORATION. 


Sir  Jeffery  Palmer a.d.  1660 

Sir  Heneage  Fincli,  afterwards  lord  Finch  . 1670 
Sir  Francis  North,  knt.,  aftds.  lord  Guildford  . 1673 

Sir  William  Jones 1674 

Sir  Cresvel  Levinz,  knt. 1679 

Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  knt 1681 

Sir  Thomas  Powis,  knt 1687 

Henry  Pollexfen,  esq. 1689 

Sir  Geoi-ge  Treby,  knt — 

Sir  John  Somers,  knt.,  afterwo.rds  lord  Somers.  1692 

Edward  Ward,  esq 1693 

Sir  Thomas  Trevor,  knt.,  afterwards  lord  Trevor  1695 

Edward  Northey,  esq 1701 

Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  knt 1707 

Sir  James  Montagu,  knt 1708 

Sir  Simon  Harcom-t,  again;  aft.  lord  Harcourt . 1710 
Sir  Edward  Northey,  knt.,  again  . . . — 

Nicholas  Lechmere,  esq.,  aft.  lord  Lechmere  . 1718 
Sir  Robert  Raymond,  aft.  lord  Raymond  . . 1720 

Sir  Phihp  Yorke,  aft.  earl  of  Hardwicke  . . 1724 

Sir  John  Willes,  knt 1733 

Sir  Dudley  Ryder,  knt 1737 

Hon.  Wilham  Murray,  oft.  earl  of  Mansfield  . 1754 
Sir  Rob.  Henley,  knt.,  aft.  earl  of  Northington  1756 
Sir  Charles  Pratt,  knt.,  afterwards  lord  Camden  1757 

Hon.  Charles  Yorke 1762 

Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  knt.,  aft,  lord  Grantley  . 1763 
Hon.  Charles  Yorke,  again ; afterwards  lord 
Morden,  and  lord  chancellor.  See  Chancellors  1765 
William  de  Grey,  afterwards  lord  Walsingham  . 1766 
Edward  Thurlow,  esq.,  afterwards  lord  Thurlow  1771 
Alex.  Wedderburne,  aft.  lord  Loughborough  . 1778 


James  Wallace,  esq 1780 

Lloyd  Kenyon,  esq. 1782 

James  Wallace,  esq 1783 

John  Lee,  esq. — 


Lloyd  Kenyon,  again  ; aft.  lord  Kenyon  . a.d.  1783 
Sir  Richard  P.  Arden,  aft.  lord  Alvanley  . .1784 

Sir  Archibald  Macdonald 1788 

Sir  John  Scott,  afterwards  lord  Eldon  . . . 1793 

Sir  J.  Mitford,  afterwards  lord  Redesdale  . . 1800 

Sir  Edward  Law,  aft.  Id.  Ellenborough,  Feb.  14,  1801 
Hon.  Spencer  Perceval  {murdered  by  Belling- 
ham, May  II,  1812)  . . . April  15,  1802 

Sir  Arthur  Pigott  . . . . Feb.  12,  1806 

Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  afterwards  chief  justice  of  the 
common  pleas  ....  April  7,  1807 

Sir  Thomas  Plumer,  afterwards  first  vice-chan- 
cellor of  England  ....  June  26,  1812 

Sir  William  Garrow May  4,  1813 

Sir  Samuel  Shepherd  ....  May  7,  1817 

Sir  Robert  Gifford,  aft.  lord  Gifford  July  24,  1819 
Sir  John  Singleton  Copley,  afterwards  lord 

Lyndhurst Jan.  9,  1824 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  ....  Sept.  20,  1826 
Sir  James  Scarlett  ....  April  27,  1827 
Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  again  . . Feb.  19,  1828 

Sir  Jas.  Scarlett,  again ; aft.  Id.  Abinger,  June  29,  1829 
Sir  Thos.  Denman,  aft.  lord  Denman  Nov.  26,  1830 
Sir  William  Horne  ....  Nov.  26,  1832 

Sir  John  Campbell  ....  March  i,  1834 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock  . . . Dec.  17,  — 

Sir  John  Campbell,  again ; afterwards  lord 
Campbell  (and,  1859,  lord  chancellor),  April  30,  1835 
Sir  Thomas  Wilde  ....  July  3,  1841 
Sir  F.  Pollock,  again  ; aft.  chief  baron  Sept.  6,  — 
Sir  William  W.  Follett  . . . April  17,  1844 

Sir  Frederick  Thesiger  . . . July  4,  1845 

Sir  Thomas  Wilde,  again;  afterwards  lord 
Truro,  and  lord  chancellor  . . . July  6,  1846 

Sir  John  Jervis,  afterwards  chief  justice  of  the 
common  pleas July  13,  — 
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ATT(JRNE Y-G ENEUA E,  continued. 

Sir  John  lXom.\\\y , afterwards  maaterof  the  rolls, 

July  II,  1850 

Sir  Alexander  James  Edmund  Cockburn  . 

March  28,  1851 

Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  again  ; afterwards  lord 
Chelmsford,  and  lord  chancellor  . March  2,  1852 
Sir  Alexander  James  E.  Cockburn,  again ; aft. 


eh.  just,  of  common  pleas  and  queen’s  bench, 

Dec.  28,  1852 

Sir  Richard  Rcthell  ....  Nov.  15,  1856 
Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  ....  Fet).  27,  1858 
Sir  R.  Bethell  (now  lord  WestVjury,  and  lord 
chancellor)  ....  June  18,  1859 
Sir  Wm.  Atherton  (the  present  officer)  . July,  1861 


ATTORNEYS  (wlio  act  for  others  at  law).  The  number  in  Edward  III.’s  reign  was 
under  400  for  tlie  whole  kingdom.  In  the  32nd  of  Henry  VI.  1454,  a law  reduced  the 
practitioners  in  Norfolk,  Norwich,  and  Suffolk,  from  eighty  to  fourteen,  and  restricted  their 
increase.  The  number  of  attorneys  now  practising  in  England,  or  registered,  or  retired,  is 
said  to  be  about  13,000.  The  number  in  Ireland  is  stated  at  2000.  The  laws  respecting 
attorneys  and  solicitors  were  amended  in  1851  and  i860. 

ATTRACTION  is  described  by  Copernicus,  about  1520,  as  an  appetence  or  appetite  which 
the  Creator  impressed  upon  all  parts  of  matter.  It  was  described  by  Kepler  to  be  a corporeal 
affection  tending  to  union,  1605.  In  1687,  sir  I.  Newton  published  his  “Principia,”  con- 
taining his  important  researches  on  this  subject.  There  are  the  attractions  of  Gravitation, 
Magnetism,  and  Electricity,  which  see. 

AUCKLAND,  capital  of  New  Zealand  (north  island),  was  founded  in  1840.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  district,  in  1857,  was  estimated  at  15,000  Europeans,  and  35,000  natives. 

AUCTION.  A kind  of  sale  known  to  the  Romans.  The  first  in  Britain  was  about  1700, 
by  Elisha  Yale,  a governor  of  Fort  George  in  the  East  Indies,  who  thus  sold  the  goods  he  had 
brought  home.  Auction  and  sales’  tax  began,  1779.  Various  acts  of  parliament  have 
regulated  auctions  and  imposed  duties,  in  some  cases  as  high  as  five  per  cent.  By  8 Viet, 
caj).  15  (1845),  the  duties  were  repealed,  and  a charge  imposed  “on  the  licence  to  be  taken 
out  by  all  auctioneers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  loZ.”  In  1858  there  were  4358  licences 
granted,  producing  43,580?.  Certain  sales  are  now  exempt  from  being  conducted  by  a 
licensed  auctioneer,  such  as  goods  and  chattels  under  a distress  for  rent,  and  sales  imder  the 
jirovisions  of  the  Small  Debts’  acts  for  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

AUDIT-OFFICE,  Somerset  House.  Commissioners  for  auditing  the  public  accounts 
were  appointed  in  1785,  Many  statutes  regulating  their  duties  have  since  been  enacted. 

AUERSTADT.  At  this  place,  and  at  Jena  {which  see),  on  Oct,  14,  1806,  the  French 
signally  defeated  the  Prussians. 

AUGHRIM,  near  Athlone,  in  Ireland,  where,  on  July  12,  1691,  a battle  was  fought  between 
the  Irish,  headed  by  the  French  general  St.  Ruth,  and  the  English  under  general  Ginckel. 
The  former  were  defeated  and  lost  7000  men ; the  latter  lost  only  600  killed  and  960  wounded. 
St.  Ruth  was  slain.  This  engagement  proved  decisively  fatal  to  the  interests  of  James  II.  in 
Ireland.  Ginckel  was  immediately  after  created  earl  of  Athlone,  The  ball  by  which  St. 
Ruth  was  killed  is  still  suspended  in  the  choir  of  St  Patrick’s  cathedral,  Dublin. 

AUGMENTATION  or  poor  Livings’  Office,  was  established  in  1704.  5597  poor 

clerical  livings,  not  exceeding  50?.  per  annum,  were  found  by  the  commissioners  under  the 
act  of  Anne  callable  of  augmentation,  by  means  of  the  bounty  then  established  by  parliament, 

AUGMENTATION  COURT,  Erected  in  1534  by  Henry  VIII.  to  increase  the  royal 
revenues  by  adding  those  of  the  suppressed  monasteries. 

AUGSBURG,  Bavaria,  originally  a colony  settled  by  Augustus,  about  12  b.c,  ; became  a 
free  city,  and  flourished  during  the  middle  ages.  Here  many  important  diets  of  the  empire 
have  been  held.  In  a.d.  952,  a council  confirmed  the  order  for  the  celibacy  of  the  priest- 
hood ; and  on  Sept.  25,  1555,  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Nassau  was  signed,  by  which  religious 
liberty  was  secured  to  Germany,  A treaty  between  Holland  and  other  European  jiowers,  to 
cause  the  treaties  of  Munster  and  Nimeguen  to  be  respected,  signed  1686,  See  Munster  and 
Nimeguen.  Augsburg  was  taken  by  the  French,  Oct.  10,  1805. 

AUGSBURG  CONFESSION  (Articles  of  Faith,  drawn  up  by  Melanchthon,  and  by  him 
and  Luther  presented  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  June  25,  1530),  was  directly  opposed  to  the 
abuses  of  the  church  of  Rome.  It  was  signed  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  other  princes  of 
Germany,  and  was  delivered  to  the  emperor  in  the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Augsburg. 

AU GURY.  Husbandry  was  in  part  regulated  by  the  coming  or  going  of  birds,  long 
before  the  time  of  Hesiod.  Augurs,  instituted  at  Rome,  with  vestals  and  several  orders  of 
the  priesthood,  by  Numa,  710  b.c.  There  was  a community  of  them  ajipointed  to  foretell 
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events  by  the  of  birds,  and  oilier  circninstances.  — Tlie  king  Cur,  from  whom  Curia  in 

Asia  Minor  is  named,  was  the  inventor  of  augury  by  birds.  Voasius. 

AUGUST,  the  eightli  Roman  montli  of  the  year  (previously  called  Sextilis,  or  the  sixth 
from  March),  was  named  in  honour  of  Augustus  Ca3sar,  in  the  year  8 J5.c,,  because  in  this 
month  he  was  born,  was  created  consul  or  chief  magistrate,  thrice  triurnjdied.  in  Rome, 
subdued  Kgyjit  to  the  Roman  emjiire,  and  made  an  end  of  the  civil  wars. 

AUGUSTINS,  a religious  mendicant  order,  which  ascribes  its  origin  to  St.  Augustin,  who 
died  A. D.  430.  These  monks  really  first  ajipeared  in  the  12th  century,  and  the  order  was 
constituted  by  rojie  Alexander  IV.,  in  1256.  The  rule  requires  strict  jioverty,  humility, 
and  chastity.  Martin  Luther  was  an  Augustin  monk.  The  Augustins  held  the  doctrine  of 
free  grace,  and  were  rivals  of  the  Dominicans. 

All  Lie  COUNCIL,  a sovereign  court  in  Germany,  established  by  the  emperor  Maximilian 
I.,  in  1506,  being  one  of  the  two  courts,  the  first  called  the  Imperial  Chamber,  formerly 
held  at  Spires,  and  afterwards  at  Wetzlar,  and  the  other  the  Aulic  council  at  Vienna. 
These  courts,  having  concurrent  jurisdiction,  were  instituted  for  ajijieals  in  particular  cases 
from  the  courts  of  the  Germanic  states. 

AURICULAR  CONFESSION.  The  confession  of  sin  at  the  ear  (Latin  auris)  of  the 
priest  must  have  been  an  early  practice,  since  it  is  said  to  have  been  forbidden  in  the  fourth 
century  by  Nectarius,  archbishop  of  Constantinople.  It  was  first  enjoined  by  the  council  of 
Lateral!,  in  1215.  It  was  one  of  the  six  articles  of  faith,  enacted  by  our  Henry  VIII.  in  1539, 
but  was  abolished  in  England  at  the  Reformation.  Its  revival  here  has  been  attempted  hj 
the  church  party  called  Piiseyites  or  Tractarians  ; but  without  much  success,  * Confession 
was  enjoined  by  the  council  of  Trent  in  ISS^- 

AURIFLAMMA,  or  Oriflamme,  the  golden  national  banner  so  often  mentioned  in 
French  history,  was  a costly  standard  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  and  suspended 
over  the  tomb  of  that  saint,  a.d.  1140.  Louis  le  Gros  was  the  first  king  who  took  this 
standard  from  the  abbey,  to  battle,  1124.  Henault.  At  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  1415,  it 
appeared  for  the  last  time.  Tillet. 

AUROR  A FRIGATE,  sailed  from  Britain  in  1771,  to  the  East  Indies,  and  was  never 
again  heard  of. 

AURORAE  BOREALES  and  AUSTRALES  (Northern  and  Southern  Polar  Lights),  though 
rarely  seen  in  central  Europe,  are  frequent  in  the  arctic  and  antarctic  regions.  In  March 
1716  an  aurora  borealis  extended  from  the  west  of  Ireland  to  the  confines  of  Russia. — The 
whole  horizon  in  the  lat.  of  57°  N.  overspread  with  continuous  haze  of  a dismal  red  during 
the  whole  night,  by  which  many  people  were  much  terrified,  Nov.  1765. — Mr.  Foster,  the 
companion  of  captain  Cook,  saw  the  aurora  in  lat.  58°  S.  Its  appearance  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  had  been  previously  doubted,  t 

AUSTERLITZ  (in  Moravia),  where  a battle  was  fought  between  the  French  and  the 
allied  Austrian  and  Russian  armies,  Dec.  2,  1805.  Three  emperors  commanded  ; Alexander 
of  Russia,  Francis  of  Austria,  and  Napoleon  of  France.  The  killed  and  wounded  exceeded 
30,000  on  the  side  of  the  allies,  who  lost  forty  standards,  150  pieces  of  cannon,  and  thousands 
of  prisoners.  The  decisive  victory  of  the  French  led  to  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  signed  Dec. 
26,  1805.  See  Presburg. 

AUSTRALASIA,  the  fifth  great  division  of  the  world.  This  name,  originally  given  it 
by  De  Brosses,  includes  New  Holland,  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  New  Guinea,  New  Britain,  New 
Zealand,  &c.,  mostly  discovered  within  two  centuries.  Accidental  discoveries  were  made  by 
the  Spaniards  as  early  as  1526  ; but  the  first  accurate  knowledge  of  these  southern  lands  is 
due  to  the  Dutch,  who  in  1605  explored  a part  of  the  coast  of  New  Guinea.  Torres,  a 
Spaniard,  passed  through  the  straits  which  now  bear  his  name,  between  that  island  and 
Australia,  and  gave  the  first  correct  report  of  the  latter,  1606.  The  Dutch  continued  their 
discoveries.  Between  1642  and  1644,  Tasman  completed  a discovery  of  a great  part  of  the 
Australian  coast,  together  with  the  island  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land  (also  called  Tasmania). 
Wm.  Dampier,  an  Englishman,  between  1684  and  1690,  explored  a part  of  the  W.  and  N. 

* The  rev.  Alfred  Poole,  one  of  the  curates  of  St.  Barnabas,  Knightsbridge,  was  suspended  from  his 
office  for  practising  am-icular  confession,  in  June,  1858,  by  the  bishop  of  London.  On  appeal,  the  suspen- 
sion was  confirmed  in  January,  1859.  Much  excitement  was  created  by  a similar  attempt  by  the  rev. 
Temple  West  at  Boyne  Hill,  in  September,  1858. 

t The  aurora  is  now  attributed  by  many  philosophers  to  the  passage  of  electric  light  through  the 
rarefied  air  of  the  polar  regions.  In  August  and  September,  1859,  when  brilliant  aurorae  were  very  frequent, 
the  electric  telegraph  wires  were  seriously  affected,  and  communications  interrupted.  Aurorae  were  seen 
at  Rome  and  Basel,  and  also  in  Australia. 
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W.  coasts.  Uetween  1763  and  1766,  Wallis  and  Carteret  followed  in  the  track  of  Dampier, 
and  added  to  his  discoveries  ; and  in  1770,  Cook  first  made  known  the  East  coast  of 
Australia,  Furneaux  in  1773,  Eligh  in  1789,  Edwards  in  1791,  Bligh  (a  second  time)  in 
1 792,  Boi'tlock  same  year,  Brampton  and  Alt  in  1 793,  and  Bass  and  Flinders  explored  the 
coasts  and  islands  in  1798-9,  and  discovered  Bass’s  Straits.  Grant  in  1800,  and  Flinders 
again  (1801-5),  completed  the  survey.  McCulloch. 

AUSTRALIA,  the  smallest  continent,  or  largest  island,  in  the  world  ; about  six  times 
smaller  than  America,  and  ten  times  larger  than  Borneo  or  Papua  ; its  area  being  estimated 
at  about  three  million  sejuare  miles.  Its  colonisation  by  convicts  was  first  proposed  after 
the  separation  of  the  American  colonies  from  this  country.  It  is  now  divided  into  four 
provinces — New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  Victoria  (or  Port  Phillip),  and  Wester7i 
Australia  (or  Swan  River),  all  situated  on  the  sea  coast  ; total  population  in  1859,  979,632. 


Captain  Cook,  sir  Joseph  Banks,  &c.,  land  at 

Botany  Bay April  28,  1770 

Governor  Phillip  founds  the  city  of  Sydney 
near  Port  Jackson,  with  1030  persons,  Jan.  26,  1788 
[The  seventy-first  anniversary  of  this  event  was 
kept  with  much  festivity,  Jan.  26,  1859.] 

Great  distress  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the 

ship  “ Guardian,”  captain  Riou  . . . 1790 

First  church  erected  ....  AUg.  1793 
Government  gazette  first  printed  . . . 1795 

First  brick  church  built 1802 

Flinders  surveys  the  coast  of  Soixth  Australia  . — 

Insurrection  of  Irish  convicts  quelled  . . 1804 

Governor  Bligh  for  his  tyranny  deposed  by  an 

insurrection 1808 

Sxiperseded  by  governor  Macquarie  . . . 1809 

Expeditions  into  the  interior  by  Wentworth, 
Lawson,  Bloxland,  Oxley,  &c.  . 1813,  1817,  1823 

Population,  29,783  (three-fourths  convicts)  . . 1821 

Legislative  council  established  ....  1829 
Sturt’s  expedition  into  South  Australia  1828 — 1831 

South  Austraha  erected  into  a province  Aug.  1834 
Sir  T.  Mitchell’s  expedition  into  E.  Australia  1831-6 
First  Rom.  Cath.  Bishop  (Folding)  arrives,  Sept.  1835 
Port  Phillip  (now  Victoria)  colonised  . Nov.  — 

First  Church  of  England  bishop  of  Austraha 
(Broughton)  arrives  . . . June,  1836 

Colony  of  South  Australia  founded  . Dec.  — 

E5T’e’s  expedition  overland  from  Adelaide  to 
King  George’s  Sound  ....  1836-7 

Melbourne  founded Nov.  1837 

Suspension  of  transportation  ....  1839 

Great  exertions  of  Mrs.  Chisholm  ; estabhsh- 
ment  of  “Home  for  Female  Emigrants”  . 1841-6 

Census — 87,200  males;  43, 700  females  . . 1841 

Very  numerous  insolvencies  . . . 1841-2 

Incorporation  of  city  of  Sydney  . . , . 1842 

Leichhardt’s  expedition  (never  returned)  . 1844-5 

Census  (including  Port  Phillip) — 114,700  males  ; 

74,800  females 1846 

Great  agitation  against  transportation,  which 
had  been  revived  by  earl  Grey  . ...  1849 

Port  Phillip  erected  into  a separate  province  as 

Victoria 1850 

Gold  discovered  by  Mr.  Hargraves,  &c.  * . .1851 


Census — males,  106,000  ; females,  81,000  (exclu- 
sive of  Victoria,  80,000) 1851 

Mints  established  ....  March,  1853 

Transportation  ceased — 

Gregory’s  explorations  of  interior  . . . . 1856 

Death  of  Archdeacon  Cowper  (aged  80),  after 
about  fifty  years’ residence  . . July,  1858 

Expedition  into  the  interior  under  Mr.  Lan- 

dells  organised Aug.  i860 

J.  M'DouaU  Stuart’s  expeditions  . . i86o-i 

Robert  O’Hara  Burke,  Wm.  John  Wills,  and 
others,  start  from  Melbourne  . Aug  20,  i860 
Burke,  Wills,  and  two  others  cross  Austrahan 
continent  to  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria ; all 
perish  on  their  return,  except  John  King, 
who  arrives  at  Melbourne  . . Nov.  1861 


GOVERNORS. 

Captain  Arthur  Phillip 1788 

Captain  Hunter  .......  1795 

Captain  Philip  G.  King 1800 

Captain  William  Bligh 1806 

Colonel  Lachlan  Macquarie  (able  and  successful 

administration) 1809 

General  sir  Thomas  Brisbane  . . . .1821 

Sir  Richard  Bourke 1831 

Sir  George  Gipps 1838 

Sir  Charles  Fitzroy,  governor-general  of  all  the 
Austrahan  colonies,  with  a certain  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  lieutenant-governors  of  Van 
Diemen’s  Land,  Victoria,  and  South  and 

Western  Australia 1846 

Sir  William  T.  Denison 1854 

Sir  John  Young,  governor-general  . . . i860 

Acts  for  the  government  of  Austraha,  10  George 
IV.,  cap.  22,  May  14  (1829),  6 & 7 Wihiam  IV., 
cap.  68,  Aug.  13  (1836),  13  & 14  Victoria, 
cap.  59,  Aug.  5 (1850).  Act  for  regulating  the 
sale  of  waste  lands  in  the  Austrahan  colonies, 

5 & 6 Victoria,  cap.  36,  June  22  (1842). 

See  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  Victoria, 
and  West  Australia. 


* Gold  Discovery. — Mr.  Edward  Hargraves  went  to  California  in  search  of  gold,  and  was  struck  with 
the  similarity  between  the  rocks  and  strata  of  California  and  those  of  his  own  district  of  Conobolas,  some 
thirty  miles  west  of  Bathurst.  On  his  return  home,  he  examined  the  soil,  and  after  one  or  two  months’ 
digging,  found  a quantity  of  gold,  Feb.  12,  1851.  He  applied  to  the  colonial  government  for  a reward, 
which  he  readily  obtained,  with  an  appointment  as  commissioner  of  crown  lands.  The  excitement  became 
intense  throughout  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  rapidly  spread  to  that  of  Victoria  and  other  places ; 
and  in  the  first  week  of  July,  1851,  an  aboriginal  inhabitant,  formerly  attached  to  the  Wellington  mission, 
and  then  in  the  service  of  Dr.  Kerr,  of  Wallawa,  discovered,  while  tending  his  sheep,  a mass  of  gold  among 
a heap  of  quartz.  Three  blocks  of  quartz  (from  two  to  three  hundred  weight),  found  in  the  Murroo  Creek, 
fifty  miles  to  the  north  of  Bathurst,  contained  112  lb.  of  pime  gold,  valued  at  4000?.  The  “Victoria  nugget,” 
a magnificent  mass  of  virgin  gold,  weighing  340  ounces,  was  brought  to  England  from  the  Bendigo 
diggings  ; and  a piece  of  pure  gold  of  106  lb.  weight  was  also  found.  From  the  gold  fields  of  Mount 
Alexander  and  Ballaarat,  in  the  district  of  Victoria,  up  to  Oct.  1852,  there  were  found  2,532,422  ounces,  or 
105  tons  10  cwt.  of  gold  ; and  the  gold  exported  up  to  the  same  date  represented  8,863,477?.  sterling.  In 
Nov.  1856,  the  “ James  Baines  ” and  “ Lightning  ” brought  gold  from  Melbourne  valued  at  1,200,000/.  The 
“ Welcome  nugget”  weighed  2019I  ounces;  value,  8376/.  los.  lod.,  found  at  Baker's  Hill,  Ballaarat,  June  ii, 
1858.  Between  May  1851,  and  May  1861,  gold  to  the  value  of  96,000,000/.  had  been  brought  to  England 
from  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria. 
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AUSTlvASIA,  (Kstcrreich  (E.ustom  Kingdom),  also  called  Metz,  a Kiench  kingdom  which 
lasted  I'rom  the  6th  to  the  8th  century.  It  began  with  the  division  ol'  the  territories  of  Clovis 
hy  his  sons,  a.  n.  511,  and  ended  by  Carloman  becoming  a monk  and  surrendering  his  power 
to  his  brother  Pepin,  who  thus  became  sole  king  of  France,  747 . 

AUSTRIA,  a iramburg  company’s  steam-ship,  sailed  from  Southampton  for  New  York, 
Sept.  4,  1858,  with  538  ])ersons  on  board.  In  lat.  45°  N.,  long.  41°  30'  W.,  it  caught  lire 
through  the  carelessness  of  some  one  in  burning  some  tar  to  fumigate  the  steerage.  Only 
67  persons  were  saved — U])wards  of  60  by  the  Maurice,  a French  bai  (j[ue ; the  rest  by  a 
Norwegian  banpie.  A heart-rending  account  was  given  in  the  Times,  Oct.  ii,  1858,  by  Mr. 
Charles  Brews,  an  English  survivor. 

AUSTRIA,  (Eastern  Kingdom),  anciently  Noricum  and  part  of  Pannonia; 

was  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire  about  a.d.  33  ; was  overrun  by  the  Huns,  Avars,  &c., 
during  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  and  taken  from  them  by  Charlemagne  about  791.  He 
established  mai'graves,  who  became  dukes  (the  first,  Henry  II.  1142),  and  archdukes  (the 
first,  IMaximilian  I.,  1493).  Austria  was  long  subject  to  the  king  of  Bohemia,  but  Ottocar 
surrendered  it  to  Rudolph,  count  of  Hapsburg,  in  1278.  The  latter  became  emperor  of 
Germany,  which  dignity  was  held  by  his  descendants  till  Aug.  ii,  1804,  when  Francis  II. 
surrendered  it,  and  took  the  title  of  Francis  I.  emperor  of  Austria.  Population  of  the 
empire  in  Oct.  1857,  35,019,058. 


Revolt  of  Switzerland  from  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, in  the  reign  of  Albert  I.  . . a.d.  1307 

Albert  II.,  duke  of  Austria,  succeeds  to  three 
crowns, — the  imperial,  and  those  of  Hungary 

and  Bohemia 1438 

Burgundy  accrues  to  Austria  by  the  marriage 
of  Maximihan  with  the  heiress  of  that  pro- 
vince   1477 

Also  Spain,  by  the  marriage  of  Philip  I.  of  Aus- 
tria, with  the  heiress  of  Arragon  and  Castile  . 1496 
Chai'les  V.,  reigning  over  Germany,  Austria, 
Bohemia,  Hungary,  Spain,  the  Netherlands, 
and  their  dependencies,  abdicates.  (See  Spain)  1557 
Mantua  ceded  to  the  emperor  . . Jan.  3,  1708 

By  treaty  of  Utrecht,  he  obtains  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Milan  ....  April  ii,  1713 
By  treaty  of  Rastadt  heacquiresthe  Netherlands  1714 
Death  of  Charles  VI.,  the  last  sovereign  in  the 
male  line  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  ; his 
daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  becomes  queen  of 


Hungary 1740 

She  is  attacked  by  Prussia,  France,  Bavaria, 
and  Saxony  ; but  supported  by  Great  Britain  1741 
Francis,  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  had  married 
Maria  Theresa  in  1736,  elected  emperor  . . 1745 

By  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  the  emperor 
gives  up  Lombardy  {which  see)  and  obtains 


Francis  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  becomes 
Francis  I.  of  Austria  . . . Aug.  ii,  1804 

His  declaration  against  France  . . Aug,  5,  1805 

War  : Napoleon  successful,  entersVienna  Nov.  14,  — 
Austrians  and  Russians  defeated  at  Austerlitz, 

Dec.  2,  — 

By  treaty  of  Presburg,  Austria  loses  Venice, 

Jan.  I,  1806 

Vienna  evacuated  by  the  French  . Jan.  12,  — 
The  French  again  take  Vienna  . . May,  13,  1809 

But  restore  it  at  the  peace  . . Oct.  24,  — 

Napoleon  marries  the  archduchess  Maria 
Louisa,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor,  April  i,  1810 
Congress  at  Vienna  ....  Oct.  2,  1814 
Treaty  of  Vienna  ....  Feb.  25,  1815 
[Itahan  provinces  restored  with  additions — 
Lombardo- Venetian  kmgdom  established, 

April  7.] 

Death  of  Francis  I.,  and  accession  of  Ferdinand, 

March  2,  1835 

New  treaty  of  commerce  with  England,  July  3,  1838 
Ferdinand  I.  is  crowned  at  Milan  . Sept.  6,  — 
Insurrection  at  Vienna : flight  of  Metternich, 

March  13,  1848 

Insurrections  in  Italy.  See  Milan,  Venice,  and 

Sardinia March  18,  — 

Another  insurrection  at  Vienna  : the  emperor 
flies  to  Inspruck  . , . May  15-17,  — 


Archduke  John  appointed  vicar-general  of  the 

empire May  29,  1848 

A constituent  assembly  meet  at  Vienna,  July  22,  — 

Insurrection  at  Vienna : murder  of  count 

Latour Oct.  6,  — 

Revolution  in  Hungary  and  war.  See  Hungary. 

The  emperor  abdicates  in  favom-  of  his  nephew, 

Francis -Joseph Dec.  2,  — 

Convention  of  Olmiitz  . . . Nov.  29,  1850 

The  emperor  revokes  the  constitution  of 
March  4,  1849  ....  Dec.  31,  1851 

Trial  by  jury  abolished  in  the  empire  Jan.  15,  1852 
Death  of  prince  Schwartzenberg,  prime  minis- 
ter   April  4,  — 

Attempted  assassination  of  the  emperor  by 
Libenyi,  Feb.  18;  who  was  executed,  Feb.  28,  1853 
Commercial  treaty  with  Prussia  . Feb.  19,  — 
Austrians  enter  Danubian  Principalities  Sept.  1854 
AUiance  with  England  and  France  relative  to 

eastern  question  ....  Dec.  2,  — 

Great  reduction  of  the  army  . . June  24,  1855 

Degrading  concordat  with  Rome  {which  see), 

Aug.  18,  — 

Amnesty  for  pohtical  offenders  of  1848-9, 

July  12,  1856 

Austrians  quit  the  Danubian  Principalities, 

March,  1857 

Austria  remonstrates  against  the  attacks  of  the 
free  Sardinian  press  . . . Feb.  10,  — 

Firm  reply  of  count  Cavour  . . Feb.  20,  — 

Diplomatic  relations  between  Austria  and  Sar- 
dinia broken  off  in  consequence,  March  23-30,  — 

Emperor  and  empress  visit  Hungary  . May,  — 
Death  of  marshal  Radetzky  (aged  92)  Jan.  5,  1858 
Excitement  throughout  Europe,  caused  by  the 
address  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  III.  to  the 
Austrian  ambassador  : — “ I regret  that  our 
relations  with  your  government  are  not  as 
good  as  formerly,  but  I beg  of  you  to  tell  the 
emperor  that  my  personal  sentiments  for 
him  have  not  changed,”  Jan.  i.  The  em- 
peror of  Austria  replied  in  almost  the  same 

words  on Jan.  4,  1859 

Prince  Napoleon  Bonaparte  marries  princess 
Clotilde  of  Sardinia  . . . Jan.  30,  — 

Austria  prepares  for  war  ; enlarges  her  armies 
in  Italy  ; and  strongly  fortifies  the  banks  of 
the  Ticino,  the  boundary  of  her  Italian  pro- 
vinces and  Sardinia  . . Feb.  & March,  — 

Lord  Cowley  at  Vienna  on  a “mission  of  peace,” 

Feb.  27,  — 

Intervention  of  Russia— proposal  for  a congress ; 
disputes  respecting  the  admission  of  Sardinia 
— Sardinia  and  France  prepare  for  war, 

March  & April,  — 

Austria  demands  the  disarmament  of  Sardinia 
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AUSTRIA,  continued. 

and  the  dismissal  of  the  volunteers  from  other 
states  within  three  days  . . Ai)ril  23,  1859 

Tliis  demand  rejected  . . . April  26,  ~~- 

'rhe  Austrians  cross  the  Ticino  . April  26,  — 
The  PYencli  troops  enter  Piedmont  . Ajjril  27,  — 
The  French  emperor  declares  war  (to  expel  the 
Austrians  from  Italy)  ....  May  3,  — 
Resignation  of  count  Buol,  foreign  minister ; 

appointment  of  count  Rechberg  May  13-18,  — 
The  Austrians  defeated  at  Montebello,  May  20  ; 
at  Palestro,  May  30,  31  ; at  Magenta,  June  4; 
at  Malegnano  (Marignano)  . . June  8,  — 

Prince  Metternich  dies,  aged  86  (he  had  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  wars  and  negotia-  — 
tions  of  Napoleon  I.)  . . . June  n,  — 

Austrians  defeated  at  Solferino  (near  the 
Mincio);  the  emiierors  of  Austria  and  France 
and  king  of  Sardinia  present  . . June  24,  — 

Armistice  agreed  upon,  July  6;  the  emperors 
meet,  July  11 ; the  preliminaries  of  peace 
signed  at  Villa  Franca ; [Lombardy  given  up 
to  Sardinia,  and  an  Italian  confederation 
proposed  to  be  formed]  . . July  12,  — 

Manifesto  justifying  the  peace  issued  to  the 
army,  Jiily  12  ; to  the  people  . July  15, 
Patent  issued,  granting  greatly  increased  privi- 
leges to  the  Protestants, — announced  Sept.  — 
Fruitless  conference  between  the  envoys  of 
Austria  and  France  at  Zurich,  Aug.  8 to  Sept.  — 

Many  national  reforms  proposed  . . Sept.  — 

.Decrees  removing  Jewish  disabiUties, 

Jan.  6,  10,  Feb.  i8,  i86o 
Patent  issued  for  the  summoning  the  great 
imperial  council  (Reichsrath),  composed  of 
representatives  elected  by  the  provincial 

diets March  5,  — 

Discovery  of  great  corruption  in  the  army 
financial  arrangements,  a deficiency  of  about 
i,7oo,oooL  discovered ; general  Eynatten 
commits  suicide ; 82  persons  arrested,  March,  — 
Austria  protests  against  the  annexation  of 
Tuscany,  &c.,  by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  April,  — 
Baron  Briick,  suspected  of  complicity  in  the 
army  frauds,  dismissed  April  20  ; commits 

suicide April  23,  — 

The  Reichsrath  assembles.  May  31 ; addressed 
by  the  emperor  ....  June  i,  — 
Liberty  of  the  press  further  restrained  . July,  — 
Unsettled  state  of  Hungary  (w7iic/i  see)  July — Oct.  — 
Friendly  .meeting  of  the  emperor  and  the  regent 
of  Prussia  at  Toplitz  . . . July  26,  — 

Free  debates  in  the  Reichsrath ; strictures  on 


the  concordat,  the  finances,  &c.  ; proposals 
for  separate  constitutions  for  the  provinces, 

Aug.  & Sept,  i860 

The  Reichsrath  adjourned  . . Sept.  29,  — 

Diploma  conferring  on  the  Reichsrath  legis- 
lative powers,  the  control  of  the  finances,  &c. , 
a manifesto  issued  to  the  poimlations  of  the 
empire  (not  well  received;  . . Oct.  20,  — 

Meeting  of  the  emperor  with  the  emperor  of 
Russia  and  prince  regent  of  Prussia  at 
Warsaw  : no  important  result  , Oct.  20-26,  — 
The  government  professes  non-intervention  in 
Italy,  but  increases  the  army  in  Venetia, 

Oct.  & Nov.  — 

The  empress  goes  to  Madeira  for  health  Nov.  — 
Sale  of  Venetia,  publicly  spoken  of,  is  re- 
pudiated in Dec.  — 

Ministerial  crisis  : M.  Schmerling  becomes 

minister — more  political  conce.ssions,  Dec.  13,  — 
The  proscribed  Hungarian,  count  Teleki,  at 
Dresden,  is  given  up  to  Austria,  which  causes 
general  indignation,  about  Dec.  20 ; he  is 
released  on  parole  . . . Dec.  31,  — 

Amnesty  for  political  offences  in  Hungary, 
Croatia,  &c.,  published  . . . Jan.  7,  1861 

Reactionary  policy  of  the  court  leads  to  increased 
disaffection  throughout  the  empire,  Jan.  & Feb.  — 
Civil  and  political  rights  granted  to  protestants 
throughout  the  empire,  except  in  Hungary 

and  Venice April  8,  — 

Ministry  of  Marine  created  . . . Jan.  1862 

Inundation  of  the  Danube,  causing  great 

distress Feb.  4,  — 

Increased  taxation  proposed.  . . March,  — 

At  an  imperial  council,  the  emperor  present, 
the  principle  of  ministerial  responsibility  is 

resolved  on " April  26,  — 

Deficiency  of  1,400,000!.  in  financial  statement 
— indignation  of  the  Reichsrath  . June,  — 
(iSee  Gtrmany,  Hungary,  Vienna,  &c.) 

Emperors  of  Austria. 

1804.  Francis  I.  (late  Francis  II.  of  Germany), 
emperor  of  Austria  only,  Aug.  ii,  1804;  died 
March  2,  1835. 

1835.  Ferdinand,  his  son,  March  2 ; abdicated  in 
favour  of  his  nephew, 

1848.  Francis- Joseph,;  Dec.  2,  1848  (the  present, 
1862)  emperor  of  Austria  ; [born  Aug.  18,  1830  ; 
married  April  24,  1854,  to  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria.] 
\_Heir : their  son,  the  Archduke  Rodolph,  bom 
Aug.  21,  1858.] 


AUTHORS.  For  the  law  securing  copyright,  see  Copyright  and  Literary  Property. 

AUTO  DA  FE  (Act  of  faith),  the  punishment  of  a heretic,  often  by  burning  alive, 
coeval  with  the  Inquisition.  Since  1203,  more  than  100,000  victims  have  been  sacrificed 
by  the  sentence  of  the  inquisitions  of  Roman  Catholic  countries.  ‘ One  of  the  last  executions 
of  this  kind  was  at  Goa,  where  twenty  sufferers  perished  in  the  flames,  1717.  An  auto  da  fe 
took  place  at  Lisbon,  in  1761,  when  Malagrida,  a Jesuit,  was  strangled  and  burnt  for 
heresy. 

AUTOMATON  FIGURES  (on  Androides),  made  to  imitate  living  actions,  are  of 
early  invention.  Archytas’  flying  dove  was  formed  about  400  b.c.  Friar  Bacon  is  said  to 
have  made  a brazen  head  which  spoke,  a.d.  1264.  Albertus  Magnus  spent  thirty  years 
in  making  another.  A coach  and  two  horses,  with  a footman,  a page,  a lady  inside,  were 
made  by  Camus,  for  Louis  XIV.  when  a child  ; the  horses  and  figures  moved  naturally, 
variously,  and  perfectly,  1649.  Yaucanson  made  an  artificial  duck,  which  performed  every 
function  of  a real  one,  even  an  imperfect  digestion — eating,  drinking,  and  quacking, 
Vaucanson  also  made  a flute-player,  1738.  The  writing  automaton,  exhibited  in  1769,  Avas 
a pentagraph  worked  by  a confederate  ont  of  sight.  The  automaton  chess-player  exhibited 
the  same  year  was  also  worked  by  a hidden  person,  and  so  was  “the  invisible  girl,”  1800. 
Maelzel  made  a trumpeter  about  1 809.  Early  in  this  century  an  automaton  was  exhibited  in 
London  which  pronounced  several  sentences  with  tolerable  distinctness. 
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AVA  in  1819  became  the  capital  of  tlie  Bunneso  empire  {which  see). 

AVARS,  a barbarian  tribe,  which  ravaged  Paunonia  and  annoyed  the  eastern  empire  in 
the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  was  snbdued  by  (Jharlemagne  about  a.d.  799. 

“ A r/i’  i\IARIA!''  the  salutation  of  the  angel  Gabriel  to  the  Virgin  {Luke\.  26),  was 
mady  a forimda  of  devotion  by  })0])0  JohiG  XXI.  about  1326.  It  is  repeated  in  Roman 
C’atholic  countries  daily  at  the  ringing  of  the  matin  and  the  vesper  bell.  Ashe.  It  can  be 
traced  no  higher  than  the  beginning  of  the  lifteeiitli  century,  when  Vicentius  Perrerius  used 
it  before  his  discourses.  Bingham. 

AVIGNON,  a city  S.E.  France,  ceded  by  Philip  III.  to  the  pope  in  1273.  The  papal 
seat  was  removed  for  seventy  years  to  Avignon,  in  1308.  It  was  seized  and  restored  several 
times  by  the  French  kings  ; the  last  time  restored  on  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  1773. 
It  was  claimed  by  the  national  assembly,  1791,  and  was  confirmed  to  France  by  the  congress 
of  sovereigns  in  1815.  In  Oct.  1791,  horrible  massacres  took  place  here. 

AXE,  WEDGE,  WIMBLE,  LEVER,  and  various  tools  in  common  use,  are  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  Dicdalus,  an  artificer  of  Athens,  to  whom  also  is  ascribed  the  invention  of 
masts  and  sails  for  ships,  1240  b.c.  Many  tools  are  represented  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments. 

AYDE,  OR  Aide,  the  tax  paid  by  the  vassal  to  the  chief  lord  upon  urgent  occasions. 
In  France  and  England  an  aide  was  due  for  knighting  the  king’s  eldest  son.  One  was 
demanded  by  Philip  the  Fair,  1313.  The  aide  due  upon  the  birth  of  a prince,  ordained 
by  the  statute  of  Westminster  (Edward  I.)  1285,  for  the  ease  of  the  subject,  was  not  to  be 
levied  until  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  aide  for  the  marriage  of  the  king’s  eldest 
daughter  could  not  be  demanded,  in  this  country,  until  her  seventh  year.  In  feudal 
tenures,  there  was  an  aide  for  ransoming  the  chief  lord  ; so  when  our  Richard  I.  was 
kept  a prisoner  by  the  emperor  of  Germany,  an  aide  was  enforced  of  20s.  upon  every  knight’s 
fee,  to  redeem  him. 

AYLESBURY,  Buckinghamshire,  was  reduced  by  the  West  Saxons  in  a.d.  571.  St. 
O’Syth,  beheaded  by  the  pagans  in  Essex,  was  buried  there,  a.d.  600.  William  the 
Conqueror  invested  his  favourites  with  some  of  its  lands,  under  the  tenure  of  providing 
‘ ‘ straw  for  his  bed-chambers ; three  eels  for  his  use  in  winter ; and  in  summer,  straw,  rushes, 
and  two  green  geese,  thrice  every  year.”  Incorporated  by  charter  in  1553. 

AZOFF,  Sea  of,  the  Palus  Mseotis  of  the  ancients,  communicates  by  the  strait  of 
Yenikale  (the  Bosphorus  Cimmerius)  with  the  Black  Sea,  and  is  entirely  surrounded  by 
Russian  territory  ; Taganrog  and  Kertcli  being  the  principal  places.  An  expedition  com- 
posed of  British,  French,  and  Turkish  troops,  commanded  by  sir  G.  Brown,  landed  at 
Kertch,  May  24,  1855,  when  the  Russians  retired,  after  blowing  up  the  fortifications.  On 
the  25th  the  allies  marched  upon  Yenikale,  which  also  offered  no  resistance.  On  the  same 
evening  the  allied  fleet  entered  the  sea  of  Azoff, , and  in  a few  days  completed  their  occupa- 
tion of  it,  after  capturing  a large  number  of  merchant  vessels,  &c.  An  immense  amonnt  of 
stores  were  destroyed  by  the  Rnssians  to  prevent  them  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  allies. 

AZORES,  OR  Western  Isles  (N.  Atlantic),  the  supposed  site  of  the  ancient  Atlantis, 
are  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  15th  century  by  a Dutchman  who  was  driven  on  their 
coasts  by  the  weather.  Cabral,  sent  by  the  Portuguese  court,  fell  in  with  St.  Mary’s  in  1432, 
and  in  1457  they  were  all  discovered.  Martin  Behem  found  one  of  them  covered  with 
beech-trees,  and  he  called  it  therefore  Fayal ; another  abounding  in  sweet  flowers,  and  he 
therefore  called  it  Flores ; and  all  full  of  hawks,  and  he  therefore  named  them  the  Azores. 
They  were  colonised  abont  1450.  A violent  concussion  of  the  earth  took  place  here  for 
twelve  days,  in  1591.  A devastating  earthquake,  in  1757.  Here  are  fountains  of  boiling 
water.  A volcano  at  St.  George’s  destroyed  the  town  of  Ursulina,  May,  1808  ; and  in  1811 
a volcano  appeared  near  St.  Michael’s,  in  the  sea,  where  the  water  was  eighty  fathoms  deep. 
An  island  called  Sabrina  gi-adually  disappeared,  Dec.  1812. 

AZOTE,  the  name  given  by  French  chemists  to  nitrogen  {which  see). 

AZTECS,  the  ruling  tribe  in  Mexico,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  (1521).  In 
1853  some  pretended  Aztec  children  were  exhibited  in  London.  They  were  considered  to  be 
mere  dwarfs. 
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BAALBEC,  Heliopolis  (both  meaning  “City  of  the  Sun”),  an  ancient  city  of  Syria, 
of  which  magnificent  ruins  remain,  described  by  Wood  (in  1757),  and  others.  Its  origin 
(referred  to  Solomon)  is  lost  in  antiquity.  Here  Septimus  Severus  built  a temple  to  the 
sun,  A. D.  200,  The  city  was  sacked  by  the  Moslems,  a.d.  748,  and  by  Timour  Bey,  1400. 

BABEL,  Tower  of,  built  by  Hoah’s  posterity,  2247  b.c.  {Genesis,  ch.  xi.)  The  mag- 
nificent temjde  of  Belus,  asserted  to  have  been  originally  this  tower,  is  said  to  have  had  lofty 
spires,  and  many  statues  of  gold,  one  of  them  forty  feet  high.  In  the  upper  part  of  this 
temple  was  the  tomb  of  the  founder,  Belus  (the  Nimrod  of  the  sacred  scriptures),  who  was 
deified  after  death.  Blair.  The  Birs  Nimroud  examined  by  Rich,  Layard,  and  others,  is 
considered  by  some  persons  to  be  the  remains  of  the  tower  of  Babel. 

BABINGTON’S  CONSPIRACY,  to  assassinate  queen  Elizabeth,  and  make  Mary  of 
Scotland  queen,  was  devised  by  John  Savage,  a soldier  of  Philip  of  Spain,  and  approved  by 
Wm.  Gifford  and  John  Ballard,  catholic  priests.  Anthony  Babington  and  other  gentlemen 
were  induced  to  join  in  the  scheme.  They  were  betrayed  by  Pooley  Aspy.  Fourteen  were 
executed.  Sept.  20,  21,  1586.  Babington  was  deluded  by  a romantic  hope  that  Mary,  in 
gratitude,  would  accejit  him  as  a husband. 

BABYLON,  an  Asiatic  empire  (see  Assyria),  founded  by  Belus,  supposed  to  be  the 
Nimrod  of  holy  writ,  the  son  of  Chus,  and  grandson  of  Ham,  2245  b.c.  Lenglet.  Ninus  of 
Assyria  seized  on  Babylon,  and  established  what  was  properly  the  Assyrian  empire,  by 
uniting  the  two  sovereignties,  2059  b.c.  2233  Cl.  The  second  empire  of  Babylon  com- 
menced about  725  B.c. 


Earliest  astronomical  observations,  at  Babylon, 

B.c.  2234  [2230,  H.  2233,  Cl.'\ 

Nabonassar  governs 747 

Nabopolasser,  the  Assyrian  governor,  revolts, 
and  makes  himself  king  of  Babylon  . -725 

Nebuchadnezzar  invades  Syria,  606  ; Judea, 

605  ; defeats  Pharaoh  Necho,  and  annihilates 
the  Egyptian  power  in  Asia  . . . . 604 

He  returns  to  Babylon  with  the  spoils  of  Jeru- 
salem. Blair;  Lenglet — 

Daniel  interprets  the  king’s  dream  of  the  gol- 
den-headed image.  Daniel  ii 602 

Nebuchadnezzar  goes  a third  time  against  Jeru- 
salem, takes  it  and  destroys  the  temple. 

Blair ; Usher 589  to  587 

The  golden  image  set  up,  and  Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Abed-nego  thrown  into  the 


furnace  for  refusing  to  worship  it.  Daniel 

iii. B.c.  570 

Daniel  interprets  the  king’s  second  dream,  and 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  driven  from  among  men. 

Daniel  iv 569 

The  king  recovers  his  reason  and  his  throne, 

562;  dies 561 

Evil  Merodach  (Neriglassar),  king  . . . 559 

Labynetus  (Nabonadius  or  Belshazzar),  king  . 555 

Babylon  taken  by  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
under  Cyrus,  and  Belshazzar  slain  . . . 538 

Daniel  thrown  into  the  lions’  den.  Daniel  vi.  . 537 

Babylon  revolts,  and  is  taken  by  Darius  . . 518 

Taken  by  Alexander,  331 ; he  dies  here  . . 323 

Seleucus  Nicator,  who  died  b.c.  280,  transfers 
the  seat  of  government  to  Seleucia,  and 
Babylon  is  deserted. 


The  city  of  Babylon  was  at  one  time  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world  ; but  Pliny  says,  in 
his  time  it  was  but  a desolate  wilderness.  Mr.  Rich  visited  the  ruins  in  1811,  and  sir  R. 
Kerr  Porter  in  1818.  The  laborious  researches  of  Mr.  Layard,  sir  H.  Rawlinson,  M.  Botta, 
and  others,  and  the  interesting  relics  excavated  and  brought  to  this  country  between  the 
years  1849  and  1855,  have  caused  very  much  attention  to  be  given  to  the  history  of  Babylon. 
Many  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  cuneiform  or  wedge-like  character  have  been  translated, 
principally  by  col.  (now  sir  Henry)  Rawlinson,  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society.  In  the  spring  of  1855,  he  returned  once  more  to  England,  bringing  with 
him  many  valuable  relics,  drawings,  &c.,  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  He  gave 
discourses  on  the  subject  at  the  Royal  Institution,  May  30,  1851,  and  June  15,  1855.* 

BACCHANALIA  (games  celebrated  in  honour  of  Bacchus)  arose  in  Egypt,  and  were 
brought  into  Greece  by  Melampos,  and  were  there  called  Dionysia,  about  1415  b.c.  Diodorus. 
In  Rome  the  Bacchanalia  were  suppressed,  186  b.c.  The  priests  of  Bacchus  were  called 
Bacchanals. 

BACHELORS.  The  Roman  censors  frequently  imposed  fines  on  unmarried  men  ; and 
men  of  full  age  were  obliged  to  marry.  The  Spartan  women  at  certain  games  laid  hold  of  old 


* The  Hanging  Gardens  are  described  as  having  been  of  a square  form,  and  in  terraces  one  above 
another  until  they  rose  as  high  as  the  walls  of  the  city,  the  ascent  being  from  terrace  to  terrace  by  steps. 
The  whole  pile  was  sustained  by  vast  arches  raised  on  other  arches ; and  on  the  top  were  flat  stones  closely 
cemented  together  with  plaster  of  bitumen,  and  that  covered  with  sheets  of  lead,  upon  which  lay  the 
mould  of  the  garden,  where  there  were  large  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  with  various  sorts  of  vegetables. 
There  were  flve  of  these  gardens,  each  containing  about  four  English  acres,  and  disposed  in  the  form  of 
an  amphitheatre.  Strabo  ; Diodorus. 
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hacliolors,  dragged  tliem  round  their  altars,  and  iidlicited  on  them  various  marks  of  infamy 
and  disgrace.  Vossiiis.  After  twenty-iivc  years  of  age,  a tax  was  laid  upon  bachelors  in 
England,  12/.  io.s'.  for  a dnke,  and  for  a common  ])crson,  one  shilling,  7 Will.  111.,  1695. 
Bachelors  were  subjeeteil  to  a double  tax  on  their  male  and  female  servants,  in  1785- 

BACKGAMMON.  Palamedes  of  Greece  is  the  reputed  inventor  of  this  game  (decidedly 
one.  of  the  oldest  in  our  times)  about  1224  n.c.  It  is  stated  by  some  to  have  been  invented 
in  Wales  in  the  ])criod  preceding  the  compiest.  Henry. 

BACTlvlANA,  a jirovince  in  Asia,  was  subjugated  by  Cyrus  and  formed  part  of  the 
Persian  empire,  when  comiuered  by  Alexander,  330  b.c.  About  254  B.C.,  Theodotus,  a 
Greek,  threw  oil' the  yoke  of  the  Seleucidai,  and  became  king.  Eucratides  reigned  prosperously 
about  1 81  B.C.,  and  JMenander  about  126  b.c.  The  Greek  kingdom  appears  to  have  been 
broken  up  by  the  irruption  of  the  Scythians  shortly  after. 

BADAJOZ,  SiEOE  OF.  This  important  barrier  fortress  in  S.  W.  Spain  bad  surrendered 
to  the  French,  under  Soult,  March  ii,  1811,  was  invested  by  the  British,  under  lord 
Wellington,  on  March  16,  1812,  and  stormed  and  taken  on  Ajiril  6 following.  This  victory 
obliged  the  French  to  commence  a precipitate  retreat. 

BADEN  (S.  W.  Germany).  The  house  of  Baden  descended  from  Herman,  son  of  Berthold 
I.,  duke  of  Zahringen,  who  died  a.d.  1074.  From  Christopher,  who  united  the  branches  of 
Hochberg  and  Baden,  and  died  in  1527,  proceed  the  branches  of  Baden-Baden  and  Baden- 
Dourlach.  By  the  treaty  of  Baden,  between  France  and  the  emperor,  when  Landau  was 
ceded  to  the  former.  Sept.  7,  1714,  Baden,  formerly  a margraviate,  was  elected  into  a grand 
duchy,  as  a member  of  the  Rhenish  confederation,  Aug.  13,  1806.  Its  territorial  acquisitions 
by  its  alliances  with  France  were  guaranteed  by  the  congress  at  Vienna,  in  1815.  In  May, 
1849,  the  grand-duke  Avas  expelled  by  his  subjects,  but  was  restored  in  June.  In  July,  1857, 
an  amnesty  Avas  decreed  for  political  offences.  A concordat  made  with  the  pope,  June  28, 
1859,  liaAung  greatly  displeased  the  representative  assembly,  was  set  aside  by  the  grand-duke, 
April  8,  i860.  On  June  16,  i860,  the  emperor  of  the  French  met  the  regent  of  Prussia,  the 
kings  of  Hanover,  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  Saxony,  and  the  German  princes  at  Baden- 
Baden.  The  population  of  Baden,  in  1859,  Avas  1,336,000. 


Louis  William,  margrave  of  Baden-Baden,  a great 
general,  born  1665,  died  1707. 

Charles  AVilliam,  margrave  of  Baden-Dourlach,  born 
1679,  died  1746;  succeeded  by  his  son, 

Charles  Frederic,  margrave,  afterwards  grand-duke 
of  Baden-Dourlach,  born  1728,  who  joined  to  his 
dominions  Baden-Baden  in  1771,  which  were  also 
increased  by  the  favour  of  Napoleon ; he  died  in 
1811 ; succeeded  by  his  grandson, 


1811.  Charles  Louis  Frederic,  who  died  without  issue 
in  1818  ; succeeded  by  his  uncle, 

1818.  Louis  William,  who  also  died  without  issue  in 
1830  ; succeeded  by  his  brother, 

1830.  Leopold,  who  died  in  1852  ; succeeded  by  his 
second  son  (the  first  being  imbecile), 

1852.  Frederic  (bom  September  9,  1826),  regent  to 
September  5, 1856,  when  he  was  declared  grand- 
duke,  and  still  remains  so  (1862). 

[Heir:  his  son  Frederic  William,  born  July  9,  1857.] 


BAFFIN’S-BAY,  N.  America,  discovered  by  William  Baffin,  an  Englishman,  in  1616. 
The  extent  of  this  discovery  Avas  much  doubted,  until  the  expeditions  of  Ross  and  Parry 
proA^ed  that  Baffin  was  substantially  accurate  in  his  statement.  Parry  entered  Lancaster 
Sound,  and  discovered  the  islands  known  by  his  name,  in  1818.  See  North-West  Passage. 

BAGDAD,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  built  by  A1  Mansour,  and  made  the  seat  of  the  Saracen 
empire,  about  a.d.  762. — Taken  by  the  Tartars,  and  a period  put  to  the  Saracen  rule,  1258. 
Often  taken  by  the  Persians,  and  retaken  by  the  Turks,  who  have  held  it  since  1638. 

BAGPIPE,  an  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  instrument.  On  a piece  of  ancient  Grecian 
sculpture,  now  in  Rome,  a bagpiper  is  represented  dressed  like  a modern  highlander.  Nero 
is  said  to  have  played  upon  a bagpipe,  A.D.  51.  Our  highland  regiments  retain  their  pipers. 

BAHAMA  ISLES,  N.  America,  were  the  first  points  of  discovery  by  Columbus.  San 
Salvador  Avas  seen  by  him  on  the  night  of  the  nth  of  October,  1492.  New  Providence  was 
settled  by  the  English  in  1629.  They  Avere  expelled  by  the  Spaniards,  1641  ; returned  1666  ; 
again  expelled  in  1703.  The  isles  were  formally  ceded  to  the  English  in  1783. 

BAIL.  By  ancient  common  law,  before  and  since  the  conquest,  all  felonies  were  bailable, 

I till  murder  was  excepted  by  statute  ; and  by  the  3 Edward  I.  (1274)  the  power  of  bailing  in 
treason,  and  in  divers  instances  of  felony,  was  taken  away.  Bail  was  further  regulated,  23 
Henry  VI.,  2 Philip  and  Mary,  and  in  later  rei^is.  Bail  is  now  accepted  in  all  cases,  felony 
excepted  ; and  where  a magistrate  refuses  bail,  it  may  be  granted  by  a judge. 

BAILIFFS,  OR  Sheriffs.  Said  to  be  of  Saxon  origin.  London  had  its  shire-reve  prior 
I to  the  conquest,  and  this  officer  was  generally  appointed  for  counties  in  England  in  1079. 
Sheriffs  were  appointed  in  Dublin  under  the  name  of  bailiffs,  in  1308 ; and  the  name  was 
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clianged  to  slierifF  in  1548.  There  are  still  some  places  where  the  chief  magistrate  is  called 
hailiif,  as  the  high  hailiff  of  Westminster.  Bum-hailiff  is  a corruption  of  hound-haililf,  every 
bailiff  being  obliged  to  enter  into  bonds  of  security  for  his  good  behaviour.  Blacksto'iie. 

BAIZE,  a species  of  coarse  woollen  manufacture,  was  brought  into  England  by  some 
Flemisli  or  Dutch  emigrants  who  settled  at  Colchester,  in  Essex,  and  had  privileges  gi’anted 
them  by  parliament  in  1660.  The  trade  is  under  the  control  of  a corporation  called  the 
governors  of  the  Dutch  baize-hall,  who  examine  the  cloth  previous  to  sale.  Anderson, 

BAKERIAISI  LECTURES,  Royal  Society,  originated  in  a bequest  of  lOoZ.  by  Henry 
Baker,  F.R.  S.,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  given  to  one  of  the  fellows,  for  a scientific 
discourse  to  be  delivered  annually.  Peter  Woulfe  gave  the  first  lecture  in  1765.  Latterly  it 
has  been  the  custom  to  nominate  as  the  lecture  a paper  written  by  one  of  the  fellows. 
Davy,  Faraday,  Tyndall,  and  other  eminent  men  have  given  the  lecture. 

BALAKLAVA,  a small  town  in  the  Crimea,  with  a fine  harbour,  10  miles  S.  E.  from 
Sebastopol.  After  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  the  allies  advanced  upon  this  place.  Sept.  26, 
1854.  On  Oct.  25,  following,  about  12,000  Russians,  commanded  by  gen.  Liprandi, 
attacked  and  took  some  redoubts  in  the  vicinity,  which  had  been  entrusted  to  about  250 
Turks.  They  next  assaulted  the  English,  by  whom  they  were  compelled  to  retire,  mainly 
through  the  charge  of  the  heavy  cavalry,  led  by  Brigadier  Scarlett,  under  the  orders  of  lord 
Imcan.  After  this,  from  an  unfortunate  misconception  of  lord  Raglan’s  order,  lord  Lucan 
ordered  lord  Cardigan  with  the  light  cavalry,  to  charge  the  Russian  army,  which  had 
re-formed  on  its  own  ground  with  its  artillery  in  front.  This  order  was  most  gallantly  obeyed. 
Great  havoc  was  made  on  the  enemy  ; but  of  607  British  horsemen,  only  198  returned.  The 
British  had  altogether  9 officers  killed,  21  wounded,  and  620  men  put  hors  de  combat.  The 
Russians  had  550  men  killed,  and  6 officers  (among  whom  was  one  general),  and  190  men 
wounded. — A sortie  from  the  garrison  of  Sebastopol  on  the  night  of  March  22,  1855,  led  to  a 
desperate  engagement  here,  in  which  the  Russians  were  vigorously  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of 
2000  men  killed  and  wounded,  the  allies  losing  about  600. — The  electric  telegraph  between 
London  and  Balaklava  was  completed  in  April,  1855,  and  communications  were  then  received 
by  the  British  government. — A railway  between  Balaklava  and  the  trenches  was  completed 
in  June,  1855.  See  Russo-Turkish  War. 

BALANCE  OF  Power,  to  assure  the  independency  and  integrity  of  states,  and  control  the 
ambition  of  sovereigns  ; the  principle  is  said  to  be  a discovery  of  the  Italian  politicians  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  on  the  invasion  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France.  Robertson.  The  principle 
was  first  recognised  by  the  treaty  of  Munster,  Oct.  24,  1648.  The  arrangements  for  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  made  in  1815,  without  the  consent  of  the  people  of  the  countries 
concerned,  have  been  greatly  set  aside  since  1830  to  the  present  time. 

BALEARIC  ISLANDS,  in  the  Mediterranean,  called  by  the  Greeks  Balearides,  and  by 
the  Romans  Baleares,  from  the  dexterity  of  the  inhabitants  at  slinging  ; they  include  Majorca 
and  Minorca,  with  the  small  isle  of  Cabrera.  These  islands  were  conquered  by  the  Romans, 
123  B.o.  ; by  the  Vandals,  426  B.C.,  and  formed  part  of  Charlemagne’s  empire  in  799.  They 
have  belonged  to  Spain  since  1232.  See  Minorca. 

BALKAN,  the  ancient  Hfemus,  a range  of  mountains  extending  from  the  Adriatic  to  the 
Euxine.  The  passage  deemed  impracticable,  effected  by  the  Russians  under  Diebitsch,  during 
the  Russian  and  Turkish  war,  was  completed  July  26,  1829.  An  armistice  was  the  conse- 
quence ; and  a treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Adrianople,  Sept.  14  following. 

BALLADS  may  be  traced  in  the  British  history  to  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Turner.  Adhelme, 
who  died  a.d.  709,  is  mentioned  as  the  first  who  introduced  ballads  into  England.  “The 
harp  was  sent  round,  and  those  might  sing  who  could.”  Bede.  Alfred  sung  ballads. 
Mahnesbury.  Canute  composed  one.  Turner,  Minstrels  were  protected  by  a charter  of 
Edward  IV.  ; but  by  a statute  of  Elizabeth  they  were  made  punishable  among  rogues, 
vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars.  Yiner.  ‘ ‘ Give  me  the  writing  of  the  ballads,  and  you  may 
make  the  laws.  ” Fletcher  of  Saltoun.  The  sea-ballads  of  Dibdin  inspired  many  a brave 
defender  of  his  country  in  the  French  war  ; he  died  Jan.  20,  1833. 

BALLETS  began  through  the  meretricious  taste  of  the  Italian  courts.  One  performed  at 
the  interview  between  our  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I.  of  France,  in  the  field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold,  at  Ardres,  1520.  Guicciardini.  They  became  very  popular  in  France,  the  kings  taking 
part  in  them  ; their  zealous  patron,  Louis  XIV.,  bore  a part  in  one,  1664. 

BALLOON.  Galien  of  Avignon  wrote  on  aerostation,  in  1575.  Dr.  Black  gave  the  hint 
as  to  hydrogen  in  1767.  A balloon  was  constructed  in  France  by  M.  Montgollier,  in  1783, 
when  Rozier  and  the  marquis  d’Arlandes  ascended  at  Paris.  MM.  Pilatre  Desrozier  and 
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Koiiiain<|)orisliod  in  an  attc'inptcd  voyage  from  lionlogno  to  England,  the  Walloon  liavingtakcn 
lire,  .Iiinc  14,  1785.  Balloons  M'ero  useil  by  the  French  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy’s  army  (at 
the  battle  of  Elenrns),  .June  17,  1794,  and  at  the  battle  of  Solferino,  June  24,  1859,  and  l)y 
the  Feileral  army  at  '\Vashington  in  Jnly,  1861.  Carnerin  aseended  in  a balloon  to  the  height 
of  4000  feet,  and  descended  by  a parachute,  Se])t.  21,  1802.  Gay-Lussac  ascended  at  I’aris 
to  the  height  of  23,000  i'eet.  Sept.  6,  1804.  Madame  Blanchard  aseended  from  Tivoli  at 
night  ; the  balloon,  being  snrronnded  by  lireworks,  took  lire,  and  she  was  precipitated  to  the 
ground  ami  killed,  Jnly  6,  1819.  An  Italian  aeronaut  ascended  from  Copenhagen,  in 
Denmark,  Sc])t.  14,  1851  ; his  corpse  was  subse(piently  found  on  the  sea-shore  in  a contiguous 
island,  dashed  to  })icces.  On  June  23,  1859,  a Mr.  Wise  and  three  others  ascended  from  St. 
liOuis  in  a balloon.  After  travelling  1150  miles  they  descended  in  Jefferson  county,  New 
York.  They  were  nearly  killed. 

BALLOONS  IN  England,*  &c.  The  first  attempt  to  navigate  the  atmosphere  in  England 
in  a balloon  was  by  Signor  Limardi,  who  ascended  from  Moorfields,  Sept.  15,  1784.  Blanchard 
and  Jetfries  passed  from  Dover  to  Calais,  in  1 785.  Mr  Arnold  went  up  from  St.  George’s-fields, 
and  fell  into  the  Thames  ; and  major  Money  ascended  from  Norwich,  and  fell  into  the  North 
Sea,  but  was  saved  by  a revenue  cutter.  The  first  ascent  from  Ireland  was  from  Eanelagh 
gardens,  Dublin,  in  1785.  Sadler,  who  made  many  previous  expeditions  in  England,  fell  into 
the  sea,  near  Holyhead,  butwas.taken  up,  Oct.  9,  1812.  Sadler,  jun.  was  killed,  falling  from 
a balloon,  in  1825.  Mr.  Charles  Green’s  first  ascent,  July  19,  1821.  Lieut.  Harris  killed  de- 
scending in  aballoon.  May  25,  1824.  Mr.  Cocking  ascended  from  Yauxhall  in  order  to  try  his 
parachute,  in  which  he  had  great  faith  ; in  its  descent  from  the  balloon  it  collajised,  and  he 
was  thrown  out  and  killed,  July  24,  1837.  Green  and  others  made  many  ascents  near  London, 
in  1852. — The  great  Nassau  balloon,  which  had  for  some  time  previously  been  exhibited  to  the 
inhabitants  of  London  in  repeated  ascents  from  Vauxhall  gardens,  started  from  that  place  on  an 
experimental  voyage,  having  three  individuals  in  the  car,  and  after  having  been  eighteen 
hours  in  the  air  descended  at  Weilburg,  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  Nov.  7,  i836.f 

BALLOT  (French  Ballotte,  a little  ball).  Secret  voting  was  practised  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  modern  Venetians. — A tract  entitled  “The  Benefit  of  the  Ballot,”  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Andrew  Marvell,  was  published  in  the  “ State  Tracts,”  1693.  The  ballot- 
box  was  used  in  a political  club  which  met  in  1659  at  Miles’s  coffee-house,  Westminster. 
It  was  proposed  to  be  used  in  the  election  of  members  of  parliament  in  a pamphlet  published 
in  1705.  A bill  authorising  vote  by  ballot  passed  the  commons  in  1710  ; but  was  rejected 
by  the  lords.  The  ballot  has  been  an  open  question  in  whig  governments  since  1835.  On 
June  30,  1857,  the  house  of  commons  rejected  the  ballot — 257  being  against,  and  189  for  it. 
For  several  years  past  it  has  been  annually  proposed  and  rejected.  The  Ballot  Society  is 
very  energetic.  The  ballot  was  adopted  in  Victoria,  Australia,  in  1856.  — Secret  voting  existed 
in  the  chamber  of  deputies  in  France  from  1840  to  1845  ; and  was  employed  also  after  the 
coup  d’etat  in  Dec.  1851.  It  is  adopted  in  many  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

BALLYNAHINCH,  Ireland,  where  a sanguinary  engagement  took  place  between  a large 
body  of  the  insurgent  Irish  and  the  British  troops,  under  gen.  Nugent,  June  13,  1798.  A 
large  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed,  and  the  royal  army  suffered  very  severely. 

BALMORAL  CASTLE,  in  Aberdeenshire  ; visited  by  her  majesty  in  1848,  1849,  1850. 
The  estate  was  purchased  for  32,000?.  by  prince  Albert  in  1852.  In  1853  the  new  building, 
in  the  Scotch  baronial  style,  was  commenced,  from  designs  by  Mr.  W.  Smith  of  Aberdeen. 

BALTIC  EXPEDITIONS  against  Denmark.  In  the  first  expedition  under  lord  Nelson 
and  admiral  Parker,  Copenhagen  was  bombarded,  and  twenty-eight  sail  of  the  Daniali  fleet 

* Equestrian  Ascents.  Mr.  Green  affirms  that  he  ascended  from  London,  on  a horse  attached  to  a 
balloon,  in  May,  1828,  though  few  persons  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  experiment  was  made.  He  performed 
a feat  of  this  kind,  however,  from  Vauxhall  gardens,  in  July,  1850  ; his  “steed  ” being  a very  diminutive 
pony.  To  M.  Poitevin,  of  Paris,  appears  to  belong  the  “ honour  ” of  this  species  of  aerostation : he 
ascended  on  a horse,  in  the  vicinity  of  that  capital,  about  the  time  just  mentioned  ; was  nearly  drowned 
in  the  sea,  near  Malaga,  while  descending  from  his  balloon  in  1858,  and  died  soon  after.  Lieut.  Gale,  an 
I Englishman,  made  an  ascent  from  the  Hippodrome  of  Vincennes,  neai'  Bordeaux,  Sept.  8,  1850.  On 
descending,  and  detaching  the  animal  from  the  balloon,  the  people  who  held  its  ropes,  from  some  miscon- 
ception, prematurely  let  them  go,  and  the  unfortunate  aeronaut  was  rapidly  borne  in  the  air  before  he 
was  quite  ready  to  resume  his  voyage.  He  was  discovered  next  morning  dashed  to  pieces  in  a field  a mile 
from  where  the  balloon  was  found.  The  ascent  of  Madame  Poitevin  from  Cremome  gardens,  near  London, 
as  “ Europa  on  a bull”  (a  feat  she  had  often  performed  in  France),  and  several  ascents  on  horses,  brought 
the  parties  concerned  before  the  police-courts  on  a charge  of  cruelty  to  animals,  and  put  an  end  to  experi- 
ments that  outraged  pubhc  feeling,  Aug.  1852. 

t Scientific  balloon  ascents,  for  meteorological  purposes,  were  made  by  Mr.  Walsh  in  1858,  and  their 
repetition  was  recommended  to  the  British  Association  in  i860  and  1861.  In  1862  Mr.  James  Glaisher,  in  a 
balloon  provided  with  suitable  apparatus,  ascended  from  Wolverhampton  on  July  17,  to  the  height  of 
. about  five  miles ; and  from  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  on  July  30,  and  published  interesting  observations. 
^ (See  III  Lond.  News,  Aug.  2,  1862.) 
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wore  taken  or  destroyed,  April  2,  1801,  See  Armed  Neutrality.  In  the  second  expedition 
under  admiral  Gambier,  and  lord  Cathcart,  eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  fifteen  frigates,  and 
thirty-one  brigs  and  gun-boats  surrendered  to  the  British,  July  26,  1807. 

BALTIC  EXPPIDITION  against  Russia.  The  British  fleet  sailed  from  Spithead  in 
presence  of  the  ([ueen,  who  led  it  out  to  sea  in  her  yacht,  the  Fairy,  March  ii,  1854.  It 
consisted  of  a crowd  of  steam -ships  of  the  line,  of  which,  five  were  each  of  120  guns  and 
ujiwards  : the  whole  under  the  command  of  vice-admiral  sir  Charles  Napier,  whose  flag 
floated  on  board  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  of  13 1 guns.  The  fleet  arrived  in  Wingo  Sound, 
March  15,  and  in  the  Baltic,  March  20,  following.  The  gulf  of  Finland  was  blockaded, 
April  12.  10,000  French  troops  embarked  at  Calais  for  the  Baltic  in  English  ships  of  war, 

in  presence  of  the  emperor,  July  15.  The  capture  of  Bomarsund,  one  of  the  Aland  islands, 
and  surrender  of  the  garrison,  took  place,  Aug.  16.  See  Bomarsund.  The  English  and 
French  fleets,  the  latter  having  joined  June  14,  commenced  their  return  homeward  to  winter, 
Oct.  15,  1854. — The  SECOND  expedition  (of  which  the  advanced  or  flying  squadron  sailed 
March  20)  left  the  Downs,  April  4,  1855.  In  July  it  consisted  of  85  English  ships  (2098 
guns),  commanded  by  admiral  R.  S.  Dundas  and  16  French  ships  (408  guns),  under  admiral 
Fernand.  On  July  21,  three  vessels  silenced  the  Russian  batteries  at  Hogland  island.  The 
fleet  proceeded  towards  Cronstadt.  Many  infernal  machines  * were  discovered.  Sveaborg 
was  attacked  Aug.  9.  See  Sveaborg.  Shortly  after,  the  fleet  returned  to  England. 

BALTIMORE,  a maritime  city  in  Maryland,  United  States,  founded  in  1729.  On  Sept. 
12,  1814,  the  British  army  under  gen.  Ross  advanced  against  this  place.  He  was  killed  in  a 
skirmish  ; and  the  command  was  assumed  by  col.  Brooke,  who  attacked  and  routed  the 
American  army,  which  lost  600  killed  and  wounded  and  300  prisoners.  The  projected  attack 
on  the  town  was  however  abandoned.  A lison. 

BAMPTON  LECTURES  (Theological),  delivered  at  Oxford  annually,  began  in  1780,  with 
a lecture  by  James  Bandin el,  D.D.  The  lecturer  is  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  an  estate 
bequeathed  for  the  purpose  by  the  rev.  John  Bampton,  and  the  lectures  are  published. 
Among  the  more  remarkable  were  those  by  White  (1784),  Heber  (1815),  Whately  (1822), 
Milman  (1827),  Hampden  (1832),  and  Mansel  (1858). 

BAND  OF  GENTLEMEN  PENSIONERS.  See  Gentlemen-at-Arms. 

BANGALORE,  S.  India,  was  besieged  by  the  British  under  lord  Cornwallis,  March  6,  and 
taken  by  storm,  March  21,  1791.  Bangalore  was  restored  to  Tippoo  in  1792,  when  he 
destroyed  the  strong  fort,  deemed  the  bulwark  of  Mysore. 

BANGOR,  in  Wales.  Here  was  one  of  the  earliest  monastic  institutions  in  Britain,  the 
monks  of  which  were  mercilessly  murdered  by  the  Danes.  Its  bishopric  is  of  great  antiquity, 
but  its  founder  is  unknown.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Daniel,  who  was  a bishop,  516. 
Owen  Glendower  greatly  defaced  the  cathedral ; but  a more  cruel  ravager  than  he,  the  bishop 
Bulkeley,  alienated  many  of  the  lands,  and  even  sold  the' bells  of  the  church,  1553.  The 
see  is  valued  in  the  king’s  books  at  13H.  165.  ^d.  An  order  in  council  directing  that  the  sees 
of  Bangor  and  St.  Asaph  be  united  on  the  next  vacancy  in  either,  was  issued  in  1838  ; but 
tliis  order  was  rescinded  by  the  10  & ii  Viet.  c.  108  (1846).  Present  income,  4200^. 


RECENT  BISHOPS  OF  BANGOR. 


1800.  Wm.  Cleaver,  translated  to  St.  Asaph 
1806.  John  Randolph,  translated  to  London 
1809.  Henry  Wilham  Majendie,  died  July  g 


. 1806 
. 1809 
. 1830 


1830.  Christopher  Bethell,  died  . April  19,  1859 
1859.  James  Colquhoun  Campbell  (the  present 
bishop,  1862). 


BANGORIAN  CONTROVERSY  was  occasioned  by  Dr.  Hoadly,  bishop  of  Bangor, 
preaching  a sermon  before  George  L,  March  31,  1717,  upon  the  text,  My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world  ” {John  xviii.  36),  in  which  he  descanted  on  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ.  He  thereby  drew  upon  himself  the  indignation  of  almost  all  the  clergy,  who 
published  hundreds  of  pamphlets. 

BANK.  The  name  is  derived  from  banco,  a bench,  erected  in  the  market-place  for  the 
exchange  of  money.  The  first  was  established  in  Italy  a.d.  808,  by  the  I^ombard  Jews, 
of  whom  some  settled  in  Lombard-street,  London,  where  many  bankers  still  reside.  The 
Mint  in  the  Tower  of  London  w^as  anciently  the  depository  for  merchants’  cash,  until  Charles 
I.  laid  his  hands  upon  the  money  and  destroyed  the  credit  of  the  Mint  in  1640.  The  traders 
were  thus  driven  to  some  other  place  of  security  for  their  gold,  which,  when  kept  at  home, 
their  apprentices  frequently  absconded  with  to  the  army.  In  1645,  therefore,  they  consented  I 
to  lodge  it  with  the  goldsmiths  in  Lombard- street,  wdio  were  provided  with  strong  chests  for  j 
their  own  valuable  wares  ; this  became  the  origin  of  banking  in  England.  : 

* These  were  cones  of  galvanised  iron,  16  inches  in  diameter,  and  20  inches  long.  Each  contained 
oor  10  lbs.  of  powder,  with  apparatus  for  firing  by  sulphixric  acid.  Little  damage  was  done  by  them. 
They  were  said  to  be  the  invention  of  the  philosopher  Jacobi. 
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BANK,  continued. 


Bank  of 

A.D. 

Venice  formed 

• 1157 

Geneva 

• • 1345 

Barcelona 

. . 1401 

Genoa 

. . 1407 

Amsterdam  . 

. . 1607 

Hamburg  . 

. . 1619 

Bank  of 

A.D. 

Rotterdam 

• 1635 

Stockholm. 

. . 1688 

England  . 

. 1694 

Scotland  . 

. . 1695 

Copenhagen  . 

. 1736 

BerUn 

. . 1765 

Bank  of  A.  d. 

Caisse  d’Escompte,  Franco  . 1776 

Ireland 1783 

St.  Petersburg  . . . . 1786 

In  the  East  Indies.  . . 1787 

In  N.  America  . . . . 1791 

Branch  banks  in  these  realms  1828 


BANK  OF  England*  originally  projected  by  a merchant  named  Wm.  Paterson,  was 
incorporated  by  William  III.  in  1694,  in  consideration  of  1,200,000^.,  the  then  amount  of  its 
capital,  being  lent  to  government.  The  interest  was  originally  8 per  cent.  The  capital  has 
gone  on  increasing  from  one  period  to  another  up  to  the  present  time,  as  the  discretion  of 
parliament  allowed  ; and  the  same  authority  has  also  at  different  intervals  prolonged  the 
privileges  of  the  bank,  and  renewed  its  charter.  + By  statute  6 Anne,  1707,  no  other 
banking  company  might  consist  of  more  than  six  persons.  When  first  established,  the  notes 
of  the  bank  were  at  20  per  cent,  discount ; and  so  late  as  1745,  they  were  under  jjar.  Bank 
bills  Avere  paid  in  silver,  1745.  The  first  bank  post-bills  were  issued  1754  ; small  notes  (for 
loZ.  and  15^.)  were  issued  1759.  Cash  payments  were  discontinued  February  26,  1797,  and 
notes  of  one  and  two  pounds  were  put  into  circulation  in  March.  Silver  tokens  appeared  in 
January,  1798  ; and  afterwards  Spanish  dollars,  with  the  head  of  George  III.  stamped  on 
the  neck  of  Charles  IV.,  Avere  made  current.  Cash  payments  Avere  resumed  partially, 
September  22,  18*17,  restriction  had  altogether  ceased  in  1821. — For  a number  of 

years  the  financial  measures  of  the  crown  have  been  largely  aided  by  loans  from  this  great 
reservoir  of  wealth.  The  issue  of  bank  notes  led  to  a great  increase  of  forgery.  See  Forgery. 
The  branch  banks  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  kingdom : as  Birmingham 
&c.,  have  all  been  formed  since  1828. — A branch  bank  Avas  opened  in  Burlington-gardens, 
near  Regent- street,  London,  Oct.  i,  1856.  A committee  on  the  Bank  Acts  was  appointed  in 
July,  1857.  The  average  amount  of  the  Bank  of  England  notes  in  circulation : 


1718 

. . £1,829,930 

1778  . 

. . . 7,030,680 

1790 

. 10,217,000 

1800  . 

. . . 15,450,000 

1810 

• 23,904,000 

1815 

. £26,803,520 

1820 

. . . 27,174,000 

1830 

. . 20,620,000 

1835 

. . 18,215,220 

1840 

. 17,231,000 

1843  ....  £19,262,327 

1850  . . . . 19,776,814 

185s  ....  19,616,627 

1857  . . . . 21,036,430 

1859  ....  22,705,780 


The  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  in  the  bank  fluctuates  considerably,  some- 
times from  tAvelve  to  seventeen  millions.  In  1852,  consequent  on  the  discoA^ery  of  the  gold 
fields  of  Australia,  the  gold  bullion  in  the  bank  amounted,  on  July  10,  to  21,845,390^.  On 
Jan.  I,  1853,  the  amount  Avas  20,527,662^,  The  returns  of  the  bank  are  now  made  Aveekly, 
pursuant  to  7 & 8 Viet.  c.  32,  1844. 


Dec.  27,  1856. 


Assets — Securities  . £29,484,000') 
Bullion  . . 10,105,000) 

Liabilities 


£39,589,000 
. 36,329,000 


Nov.  II,  1857. 

{Time  of  Panic.) 

650.789 

39,286,433 


April  27,  1859. 


1 ^46,438,96. 

43,289,701 


Balance  £3,260,000 


^373647356 


£3,149,260 


Sept.  14, 1859.  Assets. — Securities,  30,099,179?.  Bullion,  17,120,822?.  Liabilities,  43,503,214?.  Balance, 

Feb.  14,  1861.  ,,  „ ■ 29,095,172?.  ,,  11,571,332?  „ 377167,336?.  „ 3,499,168?. 

Aug.  30,  1862.  „ ,,  30,106,295?.  „ 17,678,698?.  „ 44,453,778?.  „ 373317215^- 


1 BANK  OF  Ieeland.  Established  by  act  of  parliament  and  opened  at  St.  Mary’s-abbey, 
Dublin,  June  25,  1783..  The  business  Avas  removed  to  the  late  houses  of  parliament,  in 

* The  building  called  the  Bank  of  England,  in  Threadneedle-street,  Avas  commenced  by  G.  Sampson, 
architect,  in  1732,  and  opened  in  1734.  It  has  been  since  greatly  enlarged  by  its  successive  architects,  sir 
Robert  Taylor,  sir  John  Soane,  and  Mr.  Cockerell.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  church,  and  almost  all  the 
parish,  of  St.  Christopher’s. 

I t By  3 & 4 Will.  IA7.  (1833),  the  charter  was  continued  till  one  year’s  notice  after  Aug.  i,  1855 ; but 

power  was  reserved  to  determine  the  charter  in  1844.  In  that  year  an  act  was  passed,  7*8  Viet.  c.  32, 
j effecting  important  changes  in  the  management  of  the  bank.  By  this  act,  the  issue  of  notes  was  limited 
< to  the  value  of  14,000,000?.,  which  restriction  was  relaxed  on  the  responsibility  of  the  government  during 
^ the  commercial  panic  of  1847  (6y  lord  John  RusseU),  and  that  of  1857  (by  lord  Palmerston,  Nov.  12)  ; acts 
of  indemnity  being  passed  afterwards.  In  1847,  the  relaxation  was  not  acted  on,  but  in  1857,  additional 
notes  were  issued  to  the  amount  of  2,000,000?.  In  Nov.  1857,  the  bank  discount  was  9 per  cent. , in  Feb.  1858, 
it  feu  to  3 per  cent.  On  Nov.  ii,  1857,  the  amount  of  specie  in  the  bank  was  only  7,170,508?.  ; on  Sept.  15, 
1858,  it  had  risen  to  18,648,915?. — On  Nov.  15,  i860,  the  bank  discount  rose  to  6 per  cent,  in  consequence 
, of  a demand  for  gold  from  France  ; to  7 per  cent,  on  Jan.  7,  1861 ; and  to  8 per  cent,  on  Feb.  14,  1861, 
f through  the  demand  for  money  in  the  United  States,  India,  &c.  The  discount  feU  to  2 per  cent,  on  July  24, 
r 1862.  On  Aug.  16,  1862,  the  Bank  solicitor  announced  that  a quantity  of  bank-note  paper  had  been  stolen 
I from  the  paper-makers,  which  caused  much  anxiety,  as  forged  notes  on  this  paper  soon  appeared. 
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Collego-greon,  in  May,  1808.  Branch  Banks  of  this  establishment  have  been  formed  in  most 
of  the  jn'ovincial  towns  in  Ireland,  all  since  1828. 

BANKS  OF  Scotland,  The  old  bank  of  Scotland  was  set  up  in  1695,  the  second 
institution  of  the  kind  in  these  kingdoms.  The  Royal  Bank  was  instituted  in  1727;  the 
British  Linen  Company’s  bank,  1746;  the  Commercial  bank,  1810;  National  bank,  1825; 
Union  bank,  1830.  The  first  stone  of  the  present  Bank  of  Scotland  was  laid  June  3,  1801. 

BANK  OF  Savings.  See  Savings'  Banks. 

BANKS,  Joint  Stock.  Since  the  act  of  1826,  a number  of  these  banks  have  been  esta- 
blished. In  1840,  the  amount  of  paper  currency  issued  by  joint-stock  banks  amounted  to 
4, 138,618^.  ; the  amount  in  circulation  by  private  banks,  same  year,  was  6,973, 613Z. — 
total  amount  exceeding  eleven  millions.*  In  Ireland  many  similar  banks  have  been  instituted, 
the  first  being  the  Hibernian  bank,  established  by  a special  act  in  1825.  The  note-circulation 
of  joint-stock  banks,  on  Oct,  i,  1855,  was,  in  England,  3,990,8ooZ,  ; in  Scotland,  4,280,000^.  ; 
and  in  Ireland,  6, 785,000^,  ; total,  with  English  private  banks,  about  19,000,000^.  : and 
with  the  bank  of  England,  above  39,000,000^.  There  are  now  14  joint-stock  banks  in 
Scotland.  There  have  been  no  private  banks  since  1845.  The  Western  Bank  of  Scotland 
and  the  Glasgow  bank  stopped  in  Nov.  1857. 

BANKRUPTS  in  England.  The  first  law  enacted  regarding  them  was  35  Henry  YIII. 
1543  ; again,  13  Eliz.  1570;  i James  I.  1602  ; again,  1706;  and  more  recently.  It  was 
determined  by  the  King’s  Bench  that  a bankrupt  may  be  arrested,  except  in  going  to  or 
coming  from  any  examination  before  the  commissioners,  May  13,  1780.  The  lord  chancellor 
(Thurlow)  refused  a bankrupt  his  certificate,  because  he  had  lost  five  pounds  at  one  time  in 
gaming,  July  17,  1788,  In  1812  it  was  enacted  that  members  of  the  house  of  commons 
becoming  bankrupt,  and  not  paying  their  debts  in  fuR,  should  vacate  their  seats.  Bankruptcy 
act,  Ireland,  consolidating  all  the  statutes  relating  to  bankruptcy,  and  founding  a complete 
system  of  administering  bankrupts’  estates,  6 Will,  IV.  cap.  14,  passed  May  20,  1836.  The 
Present  Bankruptcy  Court  was  erected  by  2 Will,  IV.  cap,  56  (1831).  The  act  12  & 
13  Viet.  cap.  106  (1849),  repealed  several  previous  acts;  defined  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  ; prescribed  the  duties  of  the  official  assignee,  accountant,  and  master  ; regulated  fees  ; 
and  enumerated  the  traders  and  others  that  should  be  deemed  bankrupts  and  liable  to  become 
so.  The  bankrupt  laws  were  further  amended  in  1854.  Bills  for  reforming  bankruptcy  law 
were  in  vain  brought  before  parliament  in  1859  and  i860.  At  length  in  1861  was  passed  the 
bill  brought  in  by  the  lord  chancellor  (formerly  sir  R,  Bethell),  24  & 25  Viet.  c.  134  {1861 ), 
by  which  great  changes  were  made.  The  court  for  relief  of  insolvent  debtors  was  abolished, 
and  increased  powers  given  to  the  commissioners  in  Bankruptcy,  &c.  The  new  orders  were 
issued  Oct.  12,  1861. 


NUMBER  OF  BANKRUPTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 


1700 

1725 

1750 

1775 


38 

1800  . 

• 1339 

1830  . 

. 1467 

416 

1810 

. 2000 

1840 

. 1308 

432 

1820  . 

• 1358 

1845  England  . 

. 1028 

520 

1825!  . 

. 2683 

1850  ditto  . 

. 1298 

1857  England  . 

1858  ditto  . 

1859  ditto 

1860  ditto  . 


In  1857  there  were  in  Scotland,  453 ; Ireland,  73  ; in  the  United  Kingdom,  2014. 

1859  „ 444  „ 102  „ 1505, 

1860  ,,  445  ,,  113  ,,  1826. 


. 1488 

• 1346 

• 959 
. 1268 


BANNATYNE  CLUB,  established  in  1823,  by  George  Bannatyne,  sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  others,  for  the  publication  of  early  Scottish  poetry,  of  which  above  100  volumes  have 
been  published  (1861). 


* The  Royal  British  Bank  was  established  in  1849,  by  Mr.  John  McGregor,  M.P.,  and  others,  under 
sir  R.  Peel’s  joint-stock  banking  act,  7 & 8 Viet.  c.  113  (1844);  as  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  Scotch 
banking  system  of  cash  credits  into  England.  On  Sept.  3,  1856,  it  stopped  payment,  occasioning  much 
distress  and  ruin  to  many  small  tradesmen  and  others.  In  consequence  of  strong  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  fraud  in  the  management  of  the  bank,  elicited  during  the  examination  before  the  court  of  bankruptcy, 
the  government  instructed  the  attorney -general  to  file  ex-officio  informations  against  the  manager,  Mr.  H. 
Innes  Cameron,  and  several  of  the  directors.  They  were  convicted  Feb.  27,  1858,  after  13  days’  trial,  and 
sentenced  to  various  degrees  of  imprisonment.  Attempts  to  mitigate  the  punishment  failed  (May,  1858)  ; 
but  all  were  released  except  Cameron  and  Esdaile,  in  July,  1858.  In  April,  i860,  dividends  had  been  paid 
to  the  amount  of  1 5s.  in  the  pound.  The  attorney-general  brought  in  a bill  called  the  Fraudulent  Trustees’ 
Act,  20  & 21  Viet.  c.  54,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  transactions. — On  April  19,  i860,  a deficiency  of 
262,0001.  was  discovered  in  the  Union  Bank  of  London.  Mr.  George  Pullinger,  a cashier,  confessed  himself 
guilty  of  forgery  and  fraud,  and  was  sentenced  to  20  years’  imprisonment. — On  Feb.  18,  1861,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  John  Durden,  a clerk  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  London,  had  robbed  his  employers  of  67,000!., 
of  which  46,000!.  might  be  recovered. 

t According  to  a return  to  parliament  made  at  the  close  of  February,  1826,  there  had  become  bankrupt 
in  the  four  months  preceding,  59  banking-houses,  comprising  144  partners  ; and  20  other  banking  establish- 
ments had  been  declared  insolvent.  Every  succeeding  week  continued  to  add  from  seventy  to  a hundred 
merchants,  traders,  and  manufacturers  to  the  bankrupt  list.  This  was,  however,  the  period  of  bubble 
speculation,  and  of  unprecedented  commercial  embarrassment  and  ruin. 
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BANNKRS  wore  common  to  all  nations.  The  Jewish  tribes  had  standards  or  banners  — 
Num.  ii.  (1491  ■n.c.)  'J'he  standard  ot  Constantine  bore  the  inscription,  In  hoc  signo  vinccs — 
“In  this  sign  then  shalt  compier,”  under  the  ligiire  of  the  cross.  See  Cros^.  J’he  fanions 
magical  banner  of  the  Danes  was  taken  by  Alfred  A,i),  879,  Spelman.  St,  Martin’s  cap, 
and  afterwards  the  celebrated  aiiriflamma,  or  orillamme,  were  the  standards  of  France,  about 
1 100,  See  Aurijiaimna,  Standards^  &c, 

BANNERET,  a dignity  between  baron  and  knight,  conferred  by  the  king  under  the 
royal  standard,  Bcatson.  Created  in  England,  1360;  renewed  by  Henry  VI 1,  1485,  it 
was  disused  from  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  but  was  revived  by  George  III,  in  the  person  of  sir 
■\Villiam  Erskine  in  1764, 

BANNOCKBURN,  Stirlingshire,  the  site  of  the  battle  between  Robert  Bruce,  of  Scotland, 
and  Edward  II,  of  England,  June  24,  1314,  The  army  of  Bruce  consisted  of  30,000  ; that 
of  Edward  of  100,000  men,  of  whom  52,000  were  archers.  The  English  crossed  a rivulet  to 
the  attack,  and  Bruce  having  dug  and  covered  pits,  they  fell  into  them,  and  were  thrown 
into  confusion.  The  rout  was  complete  ; the  English  king  narrowly  escaj)ed,  and  50,000 
were  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Near  here  James  III,  wa^ defeated  in  1488  by  his  rebellious 
nobles.  A national  monument  was  founded  here  June  24,  1861. 

BANNS,  in  the  feudal  law,  were  a solemn  proclamation  of  any  kind  ; hence  arose  the 
present  custom  of  asking  banns,  or  giving  notice  before  marriage  ; said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Gallican  church  about  a,d,  1210, 

BANTAM,  Java,  where  a rich  British  factory  was  established  by  captain  Lancaster,  in 
1603,  The  English  and  Danes  were  driven  from  their  factories  by  the  Dutch  in  1683, 
Bantam  surrendered  to  the  British  in  1811,  but  was  restored  to  the  Dutch  at  the  peace  in 
1814,  It  was  not  worth  retaining,  the  harbour  being  choked  up  and  inaccessible, 

BANTRY  BAY,  S,  Ireland,  where  a French  fleet,  bringing  succour  to  the  adherents  of 
James  II, , was  attacked  by  admiral  Herbert,  May,  1689,  A French  squadron  of  seven  sail 
of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  armed  en  flute,  and  seventeen  trans25orts,  anchored  here  for  a few 
days,  Dec,  1796,  Mutiny  of  the  Bantry  Bay  squadron  under  admiral  Mitchell  was  in  Dec. 
1801,  and  Jan,  1802,  Twenty-two  of  the  mutineers  were  tried  on  board  the  Gladiator,  at 
Portsmouth,  when  seventeen  were  condemned  to  death,  of  whom  eleven  were  executed  ; the 
others  were  sentenced  to  receive  each  200  lashes.  The  executions  took  jdace  on  boarcl  the 
Majestic,  Centaur,  Formidable,  Temeraire,  anA  B Achille,  Jan,  8 to  18,  1802. 

BAPTISM,  the  ordinance  of  admission  into  the  Christian  church,  instituted  by  Christ, 
and  practised  by  all  sects  professing  Christianity,  except  Quakers,  St,  John  the  forerunner 
of  Our  Saviour  is  called  the  Baptist,  as  being  the  first  that  publicly  bajjtized  with  a sj)iritual 
intention,  Christ  was  baptized  by  John  a,  d,  30,  (Matt,  iii,)  Originally  the  peojile  were 
baptized  in  rivers  ; but  in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  a,d,  319,  they  built  in  great  cities 
chapels,  or  places  specially  to  baptize  in,  which  in  the  eastern  countries  was  done  by  dijij^iiig 
the  person  all  over.  In  the  western  and  colder  parts,  they  used  siiriiikling  ; at  first  every 
church  had  not  a baptistry  belonging  to  it ; our  fonts  answer  the  same  end.  Pardon.  Much 
controversy  has  arisen  since  1831  (particularly  in  1849  and  1850),  in  the  church  of  England, 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  bajitismal  regeneration. 

_ BAPTISTS  (see  Anabaptists).  A sect  distinguished  from  other  Christians  by  their 
opinions  respecting  (i)  the  proper  subjects,  and  (2)  the  jiroper  mode  of  baptism  : the  former, 
they  affirm  to  be  those  who  are  able  to  make  a profession  of  faith  ; the  latter,  to  be  total 
immersion.  There  are  seven  sections  of  Baptists,  They  have  suffered  much  persecution. 
The  first  Baptist  church  formed  in  London  was  in  1608.  They  published  a confession  of 
faith  in  1689.  In  1851  they  had  130  chapels  in  London  and  2789  (with  sittings  for  752,353 
persons)  in  England  and  Wales.  Rhode  Island,  America,  was  settled  by  Bajitists  in  1635. 

BARBADOES.  The  first  English  settlement  in  the  West  Indies.  This  mother  planta- 
tion gave  rise  to  the  sugar  trade  in  England  about  1605  ; and  was,  with  other  Caribbee 
islands,  settled  by  charter  granted  to  James,  earl  of  Marlborough,  2 Charles  L,  1627. 
Barbadoes  has  suffered  severely  from  elemental  visitations  ; in  a dreadful  hurricane  in  1 780, 
more  than  4000  of  the  inhabitants  lost  their  lives.  A large  plantation  with  all  its  buildings 
was  destroyed,  by  the  land  removing  from  its  original  site  to  another,  and  covering  every- 
thing in  its  peregrination,  Oct.  1784.  An  inundation,  Nov.  1795  ; and  two  great  fires.  May 
and  Dec.  1796.  Awful  devastation,  with  the  loss  of  thousands  of  lives,  and  of  immense 
property,  by  a hurricane,  Aug.  10,  1831.  Nearly  17,000  persons  died  of  cholera  here  in 
1854.  On  Feb.  14,  i860,  property  to  the  amount  of  about  300,000?.  was  destroyed  by  a fii;^ 
at  Bridgetown,  the  capital. 
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BARBARY,  iu  N.  Alrica,  comprises  Algeria,  Morocco,  Fez,  Tunis,  &c.,  which  see. 
Piratical  states  were  founded  on  the  coast  by  Barbarossa,  in  1518, 

BARBERS  existed  at  Rome  in  the  third  century  I5,c,  • and  in  England,  in  early  times  ; 
they  cxhi])ited  a head,  ov  pole,  at  their  doors  ; and  the  barber’s  afterwards  used  by  them 
was  a burles(iue  imitation  of  the  former  sign.  Anciently  the  business  of  a surgeon  was  united 
to  that  of  barber,  and  he  was  denominated  a Barber-Surgeon.  A company  was  formed 
under  this  name  in  1308,  and  the  London  company  was  incorporated  i Edw.  IV.  1461.  This 
union  was  partially  dissolved  in  1540,  and  wholly  so  in  1745.  “No  person  using  any 
shaving  or  barbery  in  London  shall  occupy  any  surgery,  letting  of  blood,  or  other  matter, 
except  only  drawing  of  teeth.”  32  Henry  VIII.  1540. 

BARCELONA,  a maritime  city,  N.  E.  Spain,  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Hamilcar 
Barca,  father  of  tlie  great  Hannibal,  about  233  b.c.  With  jthe  surrounding  country  it  was 
held  by  the  Romans,  Goths,  Moors,  and  Franks,  and,  with  the  province  of  which  it  is  the 
capital,  it  was  made  an  independent  county  about  a.d.  864,  and  incorporated  into  Aragon  in 
1164,  the  last  count  becoming  king.  The  city  has  sutfered  much  by  war.  The  last  siege  by 
the  French,  in  1694,  was  relie vafi  by  the  approach  of  the  English  fleet,  commanded  by 
admiral  Russell  ; but  the  city  was  bombarded  by  the  duke  of  Berwick  and  the  French  in 
1714.  It  was  taken  by  Napoleon  in  1808  and  retained  till  1814.  It  revolted  against  the 
queen  in  1842,  and  was  bombarded  and  taken  in  Dec.  1842,  by  Espartero. 

BARCLAY,  Captain.  His  wager,  to  walk  1000  miles  in  1000  successive  hours,  each 
mile  within  each  hour,  and  ujion  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  depended,  was 
accomplished  July  10,  1809.  This  feat  occupied  without  intermission  every  hour  (less 
eight)  of  forty-two  days  and  nights.  See  Walking. 

BARDS.  Known  to  the  Romans  200  b.c.  Demodocus  is  mentioned  as  a bard  by 
Homer  ; and  we  find  bards,  according  to  Strabo,  among  the  Romans  before  the  age  of 
Augustus.  The  Druids  among  the  English  were  philosophers  and  priests,  and  the  bards 
were  their  poets.  The  Welsh  bards  formed  a hereditary  order,  regulated,  it  is  said,  by  laws, 
about  A.D.  940  ; and  regulated  anew  in  1078.  They  lost  their  privileges  at  the  conquest  by 
Edward  1.  in  1284.  The  institution  was  revived  by  the  Tudor  sovereigns  ; and  Eisteddfodds 
(or  meetings)  have  been  and  are  frequently  held  ; the  last  in  Aug.  1861.  The  Gwyneddigion 
Society  of  Bards  was  founded  in  1770.  Turlogh  O’Carolan,  the  last  of  the  Irish  bards,  died 
in  1737.  Chambers. 

BAREBONES’  PARLIAMENT.  Cromwell,  supreme  in  the  three  kingdoms,  summoned 
1 22  persons,  such  as  he  thought  he  could  manage,  who  with  six  from  Scotland,  and  five  from 
Ireland,  met,  and  assumed  the  name  of  parliament,  July  4,  1653.  It  obtained  its  name  from 
one  of  its  members,  a leather-seller,  named  “ Praise-God  Barebones,”  a great  haraiiguer  and 
frequent  in  prayer.  Although  violent  and  absurd  propositions  were  made  by  some  of  the 
members,  the  majority  evinced  much  sense  and  spirit.  The  parliament  was  suddenly 
dissolved,  Dec.  13,  1653,  at  the  instance  of  Sydenham,  an  independent,  and  Cromwell  was 
invested  with  the  dignity  of  Lord  Protector. 

BARFLEUR,  N.  France,  where  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  equipped  the  fleet  by 
which  he  conquered  England,  A.D.  1066.  Near  it  prince  William,  son  of  Henry  I.,  in  his 
passage  from  Normandy,  was  shipwrecked,  1120.*  Barfleur  was  destroyed  by  the  English 
in  the  campaign  in  which  they  won  the  battle  of  Crecy,  1346.  The  French  navy  was 
destroyed  near  the  cape  by  admiral  Russell,  after  the  victory  of  La  Hogue,  in  1692. 

BARING  ISLAND,  Arctic  Sea,  discovered  by  captain  Penny  in  1850-1,  and  so  named 
by  him  after  sir  Francis  Baring,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  1849. 

BARIUM,  a metal,  first  obtained  from  the  earth  baryta  by  Humphry  Davy  in  1808.  It 
is  more  than  twice  as  heavy  as  water. 

BARK.  See  Jesuits’  Bark. 

BARMECIDES,  a powerful  Persian  family,  celebrated  for  virtue  and  courage,  were 
massacred  through  the  jealousy  of  the  caliph  Haroun-al-Raschid,  about  a.d.  802.  His  visir 
Giafar  was  a Barmecide.  The  phrase  Barmecide  (or  imaginary)  feast  originated  in  the  story 
of  the  Barber’s  sixth  Brother,  in  the  Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments. 

* In  this  shipwreck  perished  his  legitimate  son,  WiUiam,  duke  of  Normandy  ; the  prince’s  newly 
married  bride,  Matilda,  daughter  of  Fulke,  earl  of  Anjou  ; the  king’s  natural  son,  Richard  ; his  niece, 
Lucia,  the  earl  of  Chester,  and  the  flower  of  the  nobihty,  with  one  hundred  and  forty  officers  and  soldiers, 
and  fifty  sailors,  most  of  the  latter  being  intoxicated,  which  was  the  cause  of  their  running  upon  the  rocks 
near  Barflein*.  This  lamentable  catastrophe  had  such  an  effect  upon  Henry  that  he  was  afterwards  never 
seen  to  smile.  Hdnault ; Hume. 
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BARNABITES,  an  order  of  moidvs,  establislied  in  Milan  about  1530.  They  were  much 
engaged  in  instructing  youth,  relieving  the  sick  and  aged,  and  converting  heretics. 

BARNARD’S,  Sir  John,  Act  (7  Geo.  II.,  cap.  8),  entitled,  “an  act  to  prevent  the 
infamous  jiractico  of  stock-jobbing,”  was  ])assed  in  1734,  and  rejiealed  in  i860.  Sir  John 
Barnard  (born  1685,  died  1764)  was  an  eminent  and  patriotic  lord  mayor  of  London. 

BARNET,  Hertfordshire.  Here  Edward  IV.  gained  a decisive  victory  over  the  Lancas- 
trians, on  Eastcr-day,  A])ril  14,  1471,  when  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  his  brother  the  marquis 
of  ^lontacutc,  or  Montagu,  and  ten  thousand  men  were  slain.  A column  commemorative  of 
this  battle  has  been  erected  at  the  meeting  of  the  St.  Alban’s  and  Hatfield  roads. 

BAROMETERS.  Torricelli,  a Florentine,  having  discovered  that  no  principle  of  suction 
existed,  and  that  water  did  not  rise  in  a pump  through  nature’s  abhorrence  of  a vacuum, 
imitated  the  action  of  a pump  with  mercury,  and  made  the  first  barometer,  about  1643. 
rascal’s  experiments  1646  enhanced  the  value  of  the  discovery  by  ajiplying  it  to  the  measure- 
ment of  heights.  AVheel  barometers  were  contrived  in  1668  ; pendent  barometers  in  1695  ; 
marine  in  1700,  and  many  improvements  have  been  since  made.  In  the  Aneroid  barometer 
(from  n,  no,  and  neros,  loatery)  no  liquid  is  employed*;  the  atmospheric  pressure  being 
exerted  on  a metallic  spring.  Its  invention  (attributed  to  Conte,  in  1798,  and  to  Vidi,  about 
1844)  excited  much  attention  in  1848-9,  Barometers  were  placed  at  N.E.  coast  stations  in 
i860,  by  the  duke  of  Northumberland  and  others. 

BARON.  The  dignity  is  extremely  ancient ; its  original  name  in  England  was  Yavasour, 
which,  by  the  Saxons,  was  changed  into  Thane,  and  by  the  Normans  into  Baron.  Many  of 
this  rank  are  named  in  the  history  of  England,  and  undoubtedly  had  assisted  in,  or  had  been 
summoned  to  parliament  (in  1205) ; but  the  first  precept  found  is  of  no  higher  date  than  tlie 
49  Henry  III.  1265,  The  first  raised  to  this  dignity  by  patent  was  John  de  Beauchamp, 
created  baron  of  Kidderminster,  by  Richard  II.,  1387.  The  barons  took  arms  against  king 
John,  and  compelled  him  to  sign  the  great  charter  of  our  liberties,  and  the  charter  of  our 
forests,  at  Runnymede,  near  Windsor,  Jmie,  1215.  Charles  II.  gi’anted  a coronet  to  barons 
on  his  restoration. 

BARONETS,  the  first  in  rank  among  the  gentry,  and  the  only  knighthood  that  is 
hereditary,  were  instituted  by  James  I.  1611.  The  rebellion  in  Ulster  seems  to  have  given 
rise  to  this  order  ; it  having  been  required  of  a baronet,  on  his  creation,  to  j)ay  into  the 
exchequer  as  much  as  would  maintain  ‘ ‘ thirty  soldiers  three  years  at  eightpence  a day,  in 
the  province  of  Ulster  in  Ireland.”  It  was  further  required  that  a baronet  should  be  a 
gentleman  born,  and  have  a clear  estate  of  1000^.  jjer  annum.  The  first  baronet  was  sir 
Nicholas  Bacon  (whose  successor  is  therefore  styled  Primus  Baronettorum  Anglice),  May  22, 
16 1 1.  The  baronets  of  Ireland  were  created  in  1619  ; the  first  being  sir  Francis  Blimdell, 

■ — Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia  were  created,  1625  ; sir  Robert  Gordon  the  first  baronet, — All 
baronets  created  since  the  Irish  union  in  1801  are  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

BARONS’  WAR,  arose  in  consequence  of  the  faithlessness  of  king  Henry  III.  and  the 
oppression  of  his  favourites.  The  barons,  headed  by  Simon  de  Montfbrt,  earl  of  Leicester, 
and  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester,  met  at  Oxford  in  1262,  and  enacted  statutes  to 
which  the  king  objected.  In  1263  their  disputes  were  in  vain  referred  to  the  decision  of 
Louis  IX.  of  France.  War  broke  out,  and  on  May  14,  1264,  the  king’s  party  were  totally 
defeated  at  Lewes  : and  De  Montfort  became  the  virtual  ruler  of  the  kingdom.  Through 
treachery  the  war  was  renewed  ; and  at  the  battle  of  Evesham,  Aug.  4,  1265,  De  Montfbrt 
was  slain,  and  the  barons  were  defeated.  They  however  did  not  render  their  final  submission 
till  1268.  A history  of  this  war  was  published  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Blaauw  in  1844.  . 

BARRACKS.  This  word  is  not  to  be  found  in  our  early  lexicographers  ; it  comes  to  us 
from  the  French,  and  in  the  Diet  de  V Acad,  is  thus  defined  : Baraque — Hutte  qui  font  les 

soldats  en  campagne  pour  se  mettre  a convert.’’' — Barracks  were  not  numerous  in  these  countries 
until  about  1789,  A superintendent-general  board  was  appointed  in  1793,  since  when 
commodious  barracks  have  been  built  in  the  various  garrison  towns  and  central  points  of  the 
empire. — A report,  censuring  the  condition  of  many  barracks,  was  presented  to  parliament  in 
1858 ; and  great  improvements  were  effected  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert. 
See  Aldershot. 

BARRICADES,  mounds  formed  of  trees  and  earth,  and  for  military  defence.  During 
the  wars  of  the  League  in  France,  in  1588,  the  people  made  barricades  by  means  of  chains, 
casks,  &c,,  and  compelled  the  royal  troops  to  retire.  Barricades  composed  of  overturned 
vehicles,  &c.,  were  erected  in  Paris  in  the  insurrection  of  July  27-30,  1830,  and  June  23,  1848. 
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BARUl KR  TBEATY,  l)y  which  the  Low  Countries  were  ceded  to  the  emperor  Charles  VL, 
was  signed  hy  the  Britisli,  Imperial,  and  Butch  ministers,  Nov.  5,  1715. 

I^ARRISTERS  are  said  to  have  heen  first  appointed  hy  Edward  L,  about  1291,  hut  there 
is  earlier  mention  of  jirofessional  advocates  in  England.  They  are  of  various  rank,  as  King’s 
or  (Queen’s  Counsel,  Serjeants,  &c.,  which  see.  Students  for  the  har  must  keep  a certain 
iiumher  of  terms  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  previously  to  being  called  ; and  hy  the  regulations  of 
1853  must  pass  a public  examination,  Irish  students  must  keep  eight  tenns  in  England. 

BARROSA,  OR  Barossa,  S.  Spain,  where  a battle  was  fought  on  March  5,  1811, 
between  the  British  army,  commanded  by  major-general  sir  Thomas  Graham,  afterwards 
lord  Lynedoch,  and  the  French  under  marshal  Victor.  After  a long  conflict,  the  British 
achieved  one  of  the  most  glorious  triumphs  of  the  Peninsular  war.  Although  they  fought  at 
great  disadvantage,  the  British  compelled  the  French  to  retreat,  leaving  nearly  three 
thousand  dead,  six  pieces  of  cannon,  and  an  eagle,  the  first  that  the  British  had  taken  ; the 
loss  of  the  British  was  1169  men  killed  and  wounded. 

BARROWS,  circular  mounds  found  in  Britain  and  other  countries,  were  ancient 
sepulchres.  Sir  Richard  Hoare  caused  several  baiTows  near  Stonehenge  to  be  opened  ; in 
them  were  found  a number  of  curious  remains  of  Celtic  ornaments,  such  as  beads,  buckles, 
and  brooches,  in  amber,  wood,  and  gold  : Nov.  1808. 

BARROW’S  STRAITS,  N.  Arctic  Sea,  discovered  by  Parry,  who  penetrated  as  far  as 
Melville  Island,  in  lat.  74°  26'  N.,  and  long.  113°  47'  W.  The  strait,  named  after  sir  John 
Barrow,  was  entered  on  Aug.  2,  1819.  The  thermometer  was  55°  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit. 

BARROW,  JOHN,  ISLAND,  N.  Arctic  Sea,  discovered  by  captain  Penny  in  1850-51, 
and  named  by  him  in  honour  of  John  Barrow,  Esq.,  son  of  sir  John. 

BARTHOLOMEW,  ST.,  martyred,  a.d.  71.  The  festival  (on  August  24)  is  said  to 
have  been  instituted  in  1130.  Monastery  of  St.  Bartholomew  (Austin  Friars),  founded  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  1.  by  Rahere,  about  iioo.  On  its  dissolution  the  Hospital  of  this  name 
in  London  was  founded,  1539,  and  was  incorporated  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  1546-7.  It  was  rebuilt  by  subscription  in  1729.  In  1861  it  contained  580 
beds,  and  relieved  about  70,000  patients  ; it  has  since  been  considerably  enlarged.  The  charter 
of  the  Fair  was  granted  by  Henry  IL,  and  was  held  on  the  ground  which  has  been  the  former 
scene  of  tournaments  and  martyrdoms.  The  shows  at  the  fair  were  discontinued  in  1850, 
and  the  fair  was  proclaimed  for  the  last  time  in  1855.  In  1858  Mr.  H.  Morley  published 
his  “History  of  Bartholomew  Fair,”  with  many  illustrations.  See  Smithjield. — The 
Massacre  commenced  at  Paris  on  the  night  of  the  festival  of  St.  Bartholomew,  August  24, 
1572.  According  to  Sully,  70,000  Huguenots,  or  French  Protestants,  including  women  and 
children,  were  murdered  throughout  the  kingdom,  by  secret  orders  from  Charles  IX.,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  mother,  the  queen  dowager,  Catherine  de  Medicis.* 

BARTHOLOMITES,  a religious  order  founded  a.d.  1307,  at  Genoa,  where  is  preserved 
in  the  Bartholomite  church  the  image  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  sent  to  king  Abgarus. 
The  order  was  suppressed  by  pope  Innocent  X.  1650. 

BARTON  AQUEDUCT  (near  Manchester)  was  constructed  by  James  Brindley,  to  carry 
the  Bridgewater  canal  over  the  Irwell,  which  was  done  at  a height  of  39  feet  above  the  river. 
It  is  said  to  be  in  as  good  a state  now  as  it  was  on  the  day  it  was  completed,  in  1761. 

BASLE,  the  richest  city  in  Switzerland.  The  i8th  General  Council  sat  here  from  1431 
to  1443.  Many  important  reforms  in  the  church  were  proposed,  but  not  carried  into  effect  : 
among  othei’3  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches.  The  university  was  founded  in 
1460.  Treaties  between  France,  Spain,  and  Prussia  were  concluded  here  in  1795. 

BASHI-BAZOUKS,  irregular  Tm'kish  troops,  partially  employed  by  the  British  in  the 
Crimean  war,  1854-5. 

BASILIANS,  an  order  of  monks,  which  obtained  its  name  from  St.  Basil,  who  died  a.d. 
380.  _ The  order  was  reformed  by  pope  Gregory,  in  1569. — A sect  founded  by  Basil,  a 
physician  of  Bulgaria,  on  the  most  extravagant  notions  ; they  rejected  the  books  of  Moses, 
the  eucharist,  and  baptism,  and  are  said  to  have  had  everything,  even  their  wives,  in  common, 
1 1 10.  Basil  was  burnt  alive  in  1 1 18. 

* The  number  of  the  victims  is  differently  stated  hy  various  authors.  La  Popelion^re  calculates  the 
whole  at  20,000 ; Adrian!,  De  Serres,  and  De  Thou  say  30,000 ; Davila  states  them  at  40,000 ; and  P^r^fixe 
makes  the  number  100,000.  Above  500  persons  of  rank,  and  10,000  of  inferior  condition,  perished  in  Paris 
alone,  besides  those  slaughtered  in  the  provinces. 
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UASQITK  UOADS.  Four  French  ships  of  the  line,  riding  at  anchor  here,  were  attacked 
hy  lords  Gamhier  and  Cochrane  (the  latter  coininandiiig  the  liresliips),  and  all,  witli  a great 
miinber  of  merchant  and  other  vessels,  were  destroyed,  xVpril  12,  1809.  A serious  dilference 
hetweeu  these  ollicers  led  to  a court-martial  (July  26 — Aug.  4)  on  charges  preferred  by  lord 
Cochrane  against  lord  Gamhier,  who  Avas  honourably  acciAiitted. 

BASS’S  STRAIT,  Australia.  Mr.  Bass,  surgeon  of  the  in  an  open  boat  from 

Port  Jackson,  in  1797  ])enetrated  as  far  as  Western  Port,  and  alfirnied  that  a strait  existed 
betAveen  NeAV  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  Lieutenant  Flinders  circumnavigated 
Van  Diemen’s  Land,  and  named  the  strait  after  Mr.  Bass,  1799. 

BASSET,  OR  Bassette,  or  Pour  ct  Coiitre,  a game  at  cards,  invented  by  a noble  Venetian, 
for  AAduch  he  Avas  banished  ; introduced  into  France,  1674. 

BASTARD,  a child  not  born  in  laAvful  Avedlock.  An  attempt  was  made  in  England,  in 
1236,  to  make  bastard  children  legitimate  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  the  parents,  but  it 
tailed,  and  led  to  the  memorable  ansAver  to  the  barons  assembled  in  the  parliament  of  Merton  : 
Nolumus  leges  Anglioe  mutari — “We  Avill  not  have  the  laws  of  England  changed.”  Women 
concealing  their  children’s  birth  deemed  guilty  of  murder,  21  James  I.  1624.  Ylner's 
Statutes.  In  Scotland  bastard  children  had  not  the  power  of  disposing  of  their  moveable 
estates  by  Avill,  until  6 Will.  IV.  1836.  A neAV  act,  facilitating  the  claims  of  mothers,  and 
making  several  provisions  for  proceeding  in  bastardy  cases,  was  passed  8 Viet.  cap.  10,  in 
1845. — About  1831,  the  illegitimate  births  in  England  Avere  about  i in  16  ; in  Sweden  i in4; 
in  Paris,  i in  3 ; in  Prussia,  i in  13  ; in  Austria,  i in  4 or  5 ; in  Lombardy,  i in  25. 

BASTILLE,  Paris,  a castle  built  by  Charles  V.,  king  of  France,  in  1369,  for  the  defence 
of  Paris  against  the  English  ; completed  in  1383.  It  was  afterwards  used  as  a state  prison, 
and  became  the  scene  of  much  suffering.  Henry  IV.  and  his  veteran  army  assailed  it  in  vain 
in  the  siege  of  Paris,  during  the  Avar  that  desolated  France  between  1587  and  1594.  On  July 
14-15,  1789,  it  was  pulled  down  by  the  infm’iated  populace  ; the  governor  and  other  officers 
Avere  seized,  conducted  to  the  Place  de  Greve,  and  had  their  hands  and  heads  cut  off.  The 
heads  fixed  on  spikes  were  carried  in  triumph  through  the  streets. — “The  man  Avith  the  iron 
mask,”  the  most  mysterious  prisoner  ever  known,  died  here,  Nov.  19,  1703.  See  Iron  Mask. 

BATAVIA  AND  Batavian  Republic.  See  Holland. 

BATAVIA,  the  capital  of  Java,  and  of  all  the  Dutch  settlements  in  the  East  Indies,  built 
by  that  people  about  1619.  Taken  by  the  English,  J anuary,  1782.  Again,  by  the  British, 
under  general  sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  to  Avhom  the  garrison  surrendered,  Aug.  26,  1811. 

BATH,  Somerset.  This  city  was  a favourite  station  of  the  Romans,  and  was  remarkable 
even  in  their  time  for  its  springs.  Coel,  a British  king,  is  said  to  haA-e  given  this  city  a 
charter,  and  the  Saxon  king  Edgar  was  croAvmed  here,  a.d.  973.  Bath  was  plundered  and 
burnt  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  and  again  in  1137.  The  abbey  church  was  commenced 
in  1405,  and  was  finished  in  1606  ; the  Assembly-rooms  were  built  in  1791  ; the  Pump-room, 
in  1797  ; the  theatre,  Beaufort-square,  was  opened  in  1805.  The  Bath  Philosophical  Society 
was  formed  in  1817. 

BATH  AND  WELLS,  Bishopric  of.  The  see  of  Wells,  whose  cathedral  church  was 
built  by  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  in  704,  Avas  erected  909.  John  de  Villula,  the 
sixteenth  bishop,  having  purchased  the  city  of  Bath  for  500  marks  of  Henry  I.,  transferred 
his  seat  from  Wells  to  Bath  in  1088.  Disputes  arose  between  the  monks  of  Bath  and  the 
canons  of  Wells  about  the  election  of  a bishop,  Avhich  were  compromised  in  1135.  Hence- 
forAvard  the  bishop  Avas  to  be  styled  from  both  places  ; the  precedency  to  be  given  to  Bath. 
The  see  is  valued  in  the  king’s  books  at  531^.  is.  3<^.  'per  annum.  Present  income  5000^. 

RECENT  BISHOPS  OF  BATH  AND  AVELLS. 

1802.  Richard  Beadon,  died  April  21,  1824.  1 1845.  Richard  Bagot,  died  May  15,  1854. 

1824.  George  Henry  Law,  died  Sept.  22,  1845.  I 1854.  Robert  John,  baron  Auckland  (present  bishop). 

BATH,  Earl  of  ; his  Administration.  Mr.  Pelham  and  his  friends  having  tendered 
their  resignation  to  the  king  (George  II.),  Feb.  10,  1746,  the  formation  of  a neAV  ministry  was 
undertaken  by  William  Pulteney,  earl  of  Bath  ; but  it  expired  on  Feb.  12,  Avhile  yet  incom- 
plete, and  received  the  name  of  the  “Short-lived”  administration.  The  members  of  it 
actually  appointed  were  ; the  earl  of  Bath,  first  lord  of  the  treasury  ; lord  Carlisle,  lord  privy 
seal ; lord  Winchilsea,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  ; and  lord  Granville,  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  state,  Avith  the  seals  of  the  other  in  his  pocket,  “to  be  given  to  whom  he  might  choose.” 
Mr.  Pelham  and  his  colleagues  returned  to  power.  Coxe's  Life  of  Pelham. 
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BATH,  Order  of  the.  Instituted  in  1399  by  Henry  IV.  on  his  coronation  in  the 
Tower  ; lie  conlerred  the  order  upon  iorty-six  esquires,  who  had  watched  the  night  before, 
and  liad  bathed.  After  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.  the  order  was  neglected  until  1725, 
when  it  was  revived  by  George  L,  who  fixed  the  number  of  knights  at  37.  In  1815  the 
])rince  regent  enlarged  the  order,  forming  classes  of  knights  grand  crosses  (72),  and  knights 
commanders  (180),  with  an  unlimited  number  of  companions.  By  an  order  published  May 
25,  1847,  existing  statutes  of  this  order  were  annulled  ; and  by  the  new  statutes,  the 

order,  hitherto  exclusively  military,  was  opened  to  civilians.  In  1851,  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair, 
and  other  promoters  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  that  year,  received  this  honour. 

Constitution  ; — ist  Class.  Knights  grand  cross,  50  military,  25  civil. 

2nd  Class.  Knights  commanders,  100  ,,  50  „ 

3rd  Class.  Companions,  525  „ 200  „ 

BATHS  were  long  used  in  Greece,  and  introduced  by  Agrippa  into  Eome.  The  thermae 
of  the  Romans  and  gymnasia  of  the  Greeks  (of  which  baths  formed  merely  an  appendage) 
were  sumptuous.  The  marble  group  of  Laocoon  was  found  in  1 506  in  the  baths  of  Titus, 
erected  about  a.d.  80,  and  the  Farnese  Hercules  in  those  of  Caracalla,  a.d.  21  i. 

BATHS  IN  England.  The  baths  of  Somersetshire  are  said  to  have  been  in  use  eight 
centuries  before  Christ.  In  London,  St.  Agnes  Le  Clere,  in  Old-street-road,  was  a spring 
of  great  antiquity,  well  known  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  St.  Chad’s-well,  Gray’s-inn-road, 
derived  its  name  from  St.  Chad,  the  fifth  bishop  of  Lichfield,  in  a.d.  667.  Old  Bath-house, 
Coldbath-square,  was  in  use  in  1697.  A bath  opened  in  Bagnio-court,  now  Bath-street, 
Newgate-street,  London,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  bath  in  England  for  hot  bathing. 
EstaWished  in  1679.  Turkish  sweating-baths  became  very  popular  in  i860  j the  Oriental 
Baths  in  Victoria- street,  Westminster,  were  completed  in  1862. 

BATHS  AND  Wash-houses,  Public.  The  first  was  established  by  Mr.  Bowie  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  London  docks  in  1844.  An  act  was  passed  in  1846  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  public  baths  and  wash-houses,  “for  the  health,  comfort,  and  welfare  of  the 
inhabitants  of  populous  towns  and  districts.  ” In  the  same  session  a similar  act  was  passed 
for  Ireland.  Several  of  these  institutions  were  forthwith  ojiened  in  London,  which  have 
been  most  successful.  In  the  quarter  ending  Sept.  1854,  537,345  bathers  availed  themselves 
of  the  baths  in  London,  and  in  this  period  there  were  85,260  washers.  Public  baths  and 
wash-houses  have  since  been  established  throughout  the  empire. 

BATON",  a truncheon  borne  by  generals  in  the  French  army,  and  afterwards  by  the 
marshals  of  other  nations.  Henry  III.  of  France,  before  he  ascended  the  throne,  was  made 
generalissimo  of  the  army  of  his  brother  Charles  IX.,  and  received  the  baton  as  the  mark  of 
the  high  command,  1569.  Htnault. 

BATTEL-ABBEY,  Sussex,  founded  by  William  I.,  1067,  on  the  plain  where  the  battle 
of  Hastings  was  fought,  Oct.  14,  1066.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  and  was  given  to 
Benedictine  monks,  who  were  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  slain.  The  original  name  of  the 
plain  was  Hetheland.  See  Hastings.  After  the  battle  of  Hastings,  a list  was  taken  of 
William’s  chiefs,  amoimting  to  629,  and  called  the  Battel-roll  ; and  amongst  these  chiefs 
the  lands  and  distinctions  of  the  followers  of  the  defeated  Harold  were  distributed. 

BATTEL,  Wager  of,  a trial  by  combat  formerly  allowed  by  our  laws,  where  the 
defendant  in  an  appeal  of  murder  might  fight  with  the  appellant,  and  make  proof  thereby  of 
his  guilt  or  innocence.  See  Appeal. 

BATTERIES  along  the  coasts  were  constructed  by  Henry  VIII.  (who  reigned  1509-47). 
The  famous  floating  batteries  with  which  Gibraltar  was  attacked,  in  the  memorable  siege  of 
that  fortress,  were  the  scheme  of  D’Arcon,  a French  engineer.  There  were  ten  of  them,  and 
they  resisted  the  heaviest  shells  and  32-2iound  shot,  but  ultimately  yielded  to  red-hot  shot, 
Sept.  13,  1782.  See  Gibraltar. 

BATTERING-RAM,  Testudo  Arietaria,  with  other  military  implements,  some  of  which 
are  still  in  use,  are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Artemon,  a Lacedaemonian,  and  employed 
by  Pericles,  about  441  b.c.  These  ponderous  engines  (from  80  to  120  feet  long)  by  their  own 
weight  exceeded  the  utmost  effects  of  the  battering  cannon  of  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century.  Desaguliers.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  employed  a battering-ram  in  demolishing  the 
old  walls  of  St.  Paul’s  church,  previously  to  rebuilding  the  edifice  in  1675. 

BATTERSEA  PARK  originated  in  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  1 846,  which  empowered 
Her  Majesty’s  commissioners  of  woods  to  form  a royal  park  in  Battersea-fields.  Acts  to 
enlarge  the  powers  of  the  commissioners  were  passed  in  1848,  1851,  and  1853.  The  park 
and  the  new  bridge  connecting  it  with  Chelsea  Avere  opened  in  April,  1858. 
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BATTLB-AXK,  a weapon  of  the  Celtaj.  The  Irish  were  constantly  armed  witli  an  axe. 
Burns.  At  the  battle  of  Bannockburn  king  Robert  Bruce  clove  an  Knglish  champion  down 
to  the  chine  at  one  blow  with  a battle-axe,  1314.  JIume.  The  battle-axe  guards  or 
beaufetiers,  who  are  vulgarly  called  beef-eatei's,  and  whose  arms  are  a sword  and  lance,  were 
first  raised  by  Henry  VI 1.  in  1485.  They  were  originally  attendants  upon  the  king’s  bullet. 
See  Yeoman  of  the  Guard. 

BATTLEFIELD,  Battle  of.  See  Shrewsbury. 

BATTLES.  Palamedes  of  Argos  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  ranged  an  army  in  a 
regular  line  of  battle,  placed  sentinels  round  a camp,  and  excited  the  soldier’s  vigilance  by 
giving  him  a watchword.  Lenglct.  {See  Naval  Battles.)  The  following  are  the  most 
memorable  battles,  arranged  in  chronological  order.  The  15  battles  termed  “decisive”  by 
Professor  Creasy  are  marked  by  a +. 


BEFORE  CHRIST. 

Abraham  defeats  kings  of  Canaan  {Geti.  xiv.).  1913 
Joshua  subdues  five  kings  of  Canaan  {Josh,  x.)  1451 


Gideon  defeats  the  Mideonites  {Judges  vii.) 

lYojan  war  commenced 

Troy  taken  and  destroyed .... 
Ethiopians  defeated  by  Asa  (2  Chron.  xiv.) , 
*Horatii  vanquish  Curiatii  .... 
*Halys  {Medes  and  Lydians,  stopped  by  eclipse) 


Sept.  28, 
Aug.  7-9, 
Oct.  20, 
Sept.  22, 
Sept.  22, 


1245 

1193 

1184 

941 

669 

585 

490 

480 

479 

466 

447 

422 

413 

410 

405 

401 

394 

390 

381 

379 


t*  Marathon  {Greeks  defeat  Persians) 

^Thermopylie  {heroism  of  Leonidas) 

*Salamis  {Greeks  defeat  Persians) 

*Mycale  {ditto)  .... 

^Platsea  {dilto : Pausanias) 

*Eurymedon  {ditto  : Cimon)  . 

*Coronea  {Boeotians  defeat  Athenians)  . 

Torone  (Cleon  killed:  Athenians  defeat  Spartans) 
f Athenians  defeated  before  Syracuse  . . . 

*Cyzicus  {Alcibiades  defeats  Spartans) 

*iEgospotomos  {Athenian  fleet  destroyed)  - . 

*C\xi\a,s.o.{Artaxerxes  kills  Cyrus)  . 

*Coronea  {Agesilaus  defeats  Athenians  and  allies) 

*Allia  {Brennas  and  the  Gauls  defeat  Romans) 

Volsci  defeated  by  Camillus  .... 

Volsci  defeat  the  Romans 

Naxus  {Chabrias  defeats  Lacedeemonians) 

*Leuctra  ( Thebans  defeat  Spartans)  . . . 

Camillus  defeats  the  Gauls  .... 
*Cynocepha.hn  {Thebans  defeat  Thessalians)  . . 

*Mantinea  ( Thebans  victors ; Epaminondas  slain) 
Timoleon  defeats  Carthaginians  .... 
*Chaironea  {Philip  defeats  Athenians,  &c.)  . . 

Thebes  destroyed  by  Alexander 
*Granicus  {Alexander  defeats  Darius)  May  22, 
*Issus  (ditto)  ......  Oct. 

t ‘Arbela  (dirto) Oct.  i, 

*Cranon  {Antipater  defeats  Greeks)  . . . . 

Fabius  defeats  the  Tuscans  .... 
*Ipsus  (Seleucus  defeats  Antigonus,  who  is  slain) . 
Asculum  (Pyrrhus  defeats  Homans)  . . . 

Beneventum  (Romans  defeat  Pyrrhus) 

*Punic  Wars  begin 

Xantippus  defeats  Regulus  .... 
Asdi'ubal  defeated  by  MeteUus  near  Panormus 

Clusium  (Gauls  defeated) 

Sellasia  (Macedonians  defeat  Spartans) 

Caphyai  (Achceans  defeat  jEtolians) 

Hannibal  takes  Seguntum  (which  see) 

*Punic  War  (the  Second)  begins  . . . . 

*Trebia  ( Victory  of  Hannibal)  .... 

^ Thrasymenus  (ditto) 

Raphia  (Antiochus  defeated)  .... 
*Cannse  ( Victory  of  Hannibal)  . Aug.  2, 
MarceUus  and  Ha-nnibal  (former  killed)  . 
t*Metaurus  (Nero  defeats  Asdrubal)  . . . 

*Zama  (Scipio  defeats  Hannibal)  .... 

Abydos  (Siege  of) 200 

^Cynoscephalse  (Romans  defeat  Macedonians)  . 197 

Scipio  defeats  Antiochus  near  Mount  Sipylus . 190 

■*Pydna  (Romans  defeat  Perseus)  ....  168 

*Punic  War  (the  Third)  149 

*Carthage  taken  by  Publius  Scipio  . . . 146 

Mummius  takes  Corinth  . . . . . — 


376  or  377 

• • 371 
• 367 

• • 364 

362 
339 
338 
335 
334 
333 

331 

322 
310 
301 
279 

275 

264 

255 

250 
. . 225 

. 222 

. . 220 

. 219 

. . 218 


216 

209 

207 

202 


B.C. 

MeteUus  defeats  Jugurtha  ....  109 

Aquie  Sextiai  (Aix ; Marius  defeats  the  Teutones)  102 

’•Cimbri  and  Romans 101 

*Chaeronea  (Sylla  defeats  Mithridates’  army)  . 86 

Marius  defeated  by  Sylla 82 

Catiline  defeated  at  Pistoria  . . . . 62 

Crassus  defeated  by  the  Parthians  at  Carrhse  . 53 

*Pharsalia Aug.  9,  48 

*Zela  (Ucesar  defeats  Pharnaces) 47 

Munda,  in  Spain  (Pornpey's  sons  subdued)  . . 45 

^Philippi  {Roman  Ret>ublic  ends)  . . . . 42 

Agrippa  defeats  Pompey  the  Younger  . . 36 

*Actiixm  (Octavius  defeats  Antony)  . Sept.  2,  31 


Aug. 


24 


ANNO 

fVarus  defeated  by  Herman  (or  Arminius) 
*Stu’opshire  (Caractacus  taken) 

Romans  defeat  Boadicea  .... 

* Jerusalem  taken 

Agricola  conquers  Mona  .... 

Issus  (Niger  slain)  ..... 

Claudius  defeats  Goths  (300,000  slain) 

Alectus  defeated  in  Britain  . 

Constantine  def.  Maxentius  (see  Cross),  Oct. 
"^Adrianople  (Constantine  defeats  Licinius)  . 
*Aquileia  (Constantine  II.  slain) 

*Argentaria  (Gratian  defeats  Gauls)  . 

*Aquileia  (Maximus  slain) 

*Aquileia  (Eugenius  slain)  . 

Rome  taken  by  Alaric  . 

Ravenna  taken  by  Aspar  . 

*Franks  defeated  by  Aetius  . 

Genseric  takes  Carthage  . 
•|■*Ch§,lons-sur-Marne  (Attila  defeated)  . 
Aylesford  (Britons  defeat  Saxons) 

Crayford,  Kent  (Hengist  defeats  Britons) 
Pevensey  Moor  ...... 

*Tolbiach  or  Zulpich  (Clovis  defeats  Alemanni) 
Saxons  defeat  Britons  .... 

Victories  of  Belisarius  .... 

Narses  defeats  Totila  .... 

HeracUus  defeats  the  Persians  (Chosroes) . 

First  victory  of  Mahommed  . 

Hatfield  (Heathfield  : Penda  defeats  Edwin 
Saracens  subdue  Syria  .... 

And  take  Alexandria  .... 

Oswestry  ( Penda  def.  Osicald  of  Northumberland) 
Leeds  (Oswy  defeats  Penda,  v:ho  is  slain)  . 
Saracens  defeated  by  Wamba,  in  Spain 
They  defeat  the  Goths  at  Guadalete 
t*Tours  (Chas.  Martel  defeats  the  Alemanni) 
Victories  of  Charlemagne  .... 

*Roncesvalle  (death  of  Roland) 

Albaida  (Musa  defeated)  .... 


DANISH  INVASION,  ETC. 
Hengestdown  ( Banes  defeated  by  EgbeH) 
Charmouth  (Ethelwolf  defeated  by  the  Danes) 
Danes  defeat  King  Edmund  of  East  Anglia 
Assendon  (Danes  defeated)  .... 
Merton  (Danes  victorious)  . . . . 


DOMINI. 

9 


50 

61 

70 

78 

194 

269 

296 

312 

323 

340 

378 


394 

410 

425 

428 

439 

451 

455 

457 

485 

496 

508 

533-4 

552 

622 

623 

633 

636-8 

640 

641 

655 
675 

711 
732 
775-800 
778 
852 


835 


870 

871 


[The  battles  which  arc  thus  marked  * are  more  fully  described  in  their  alphabetical  order.] 
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BATTJjES,  continued. 

A.D. 

'WiMon  {Danes  victorious  over  Alfred)  . . 872 

I’iiruliam  {Danes  defeated) 894 

liury  {Edward  defeats  Ethelwald  and  Danes)  . 905 

■"Somincas  {Spaniards  defeat  Moors?)  . 934  or  938 
Basiontello  (Oi/to  II.  def.  by  Greeks,  c&c.)  July  13,  982 

[The  Saxons  and  Danes  fought  with  different 
success  from  938  to  1016.] 

Ashdon  {Canute  defeats  Edmund)  . , . , 1016 

*Clontarf  {Danes  defeated)  .....  1039 
*Dunsinane  {Macbeth  defeated)  . . . . 1056 

Stanford  Bridge  {Harold  defeats  Tostig)  Sept.  25,  1066 
\*\.\.nstmgs  {William  I.  defeats  Harold)  Oct.  14,  — 

*Alnwick  {Scots  defeated,  Malcolm  slain)  . . 1093 

■^Crusades  commence 1096 

■•^Ascalon  {Crusaders  victorious)  . . Aug.  12,  1099 

*Thichcbray  {Robert  0/ Normandy  defeated)  . . 1106 

Brenneville,  Normandy  (/fenry /.  meforioMs)  . 1119 
^Northallerton,  or  Battle  of  the  Standard, 

{David  I.  and  Scots  defeated)  . . Aug.  22,  1138 

*Ourique  {Alfonso  of  Portugal  defeats  Moors), 

July  25,  1139 

*1Auco\d.  {Stephen  d^eated)  . . . Feb.  2,  1141 

* Alnwick  {William  the  Lion  defeated)  . July  13,  1174 
*Legnano  {Italians  def.  Frd.  Barbarussa)  May  29,  1176 
*Ascalon  surrenders  (A  ic/iard /.)  . Sept.  7,  1191 
Arcadiopolis  {Bulgarians  defeat  Emp.  Isaac)  . 1194 
*Gisom  {Richard  I.  defeats  French)  . Oct.  10,  1198 
*Arso\i\  {Richard  I.  defeats  Saracens)  Sept.  7,  1199 

Tolosa  {Moors  defeated) 1212 

*Bouvines  {French  defeat  Germans)  . . . 1214 

■^Lincoln  {French  defeated)  . . May  19,  1217 

*Mansourah  {Louis  IX.  and  Crusaders  defeated)  . 1250 
*hewes  {English  barons  victorious)  . May  14,  1264 
*Evesham  {Barons  defeated)  . . . Aug.  4,  1265 

*Benevento  {Chas.  of  Anjou  def.  Manfred)  Feb.  26,  1266 
*Tagliacozza  (C^aWes  defeats  Conradin),  Aug.  23,  126S 
Llandewyer  {Llewellyn  of  IFales  defeated)  . . 1282 

Dxmhar  {King  of  Scots  take7i)  . . April  27,  1296 

Qavah\xsLemiQtla.{Wallace  defeats  English)  . 1297 
♦Falkirk  ( Wallace  defeated)  . . . July  22,  1298 

*Co\xrtvo.Y{Fletningsdeft.  Count  of  Artois)  3 wlj  ii,  1302 
Roslin,  Scotland  ....  Feb.  24,  1303 
♦Bannockburn  {Bruce  defeats  English),  Jime  24,  1314 
♦Foughard  or  Dundalk  {Ed.  Bruce  defd.)  Oct.  5,  1318 
♦Boroughbridge  {Edward  II.  defeats  Barons)  . . 1322 

Duplin  {Edward  Baliol  defeats  earl  of  Mar), 

Aug.  II,  1332 

♦Halidon  Hill  {Edward  III.  defeats  Scots),  July  19,  1333 
AwheYOchQ  {earl  of  Derby  def  eat  French)  . . 1345 

♦Cressy  {English  defeat  French)  . Aug.  26,  1346 
♦Durham,  Nevil’s  Cross  {Scots  defeated),  Oct.  17,  — 
La  Roche  Darien  {Charles  of  Blois  defeated)  . 1347 
♦Poitiers  {English  defeat  French)  . Sept.  19,  1356 
Auray  {Du  Guesclin  defeated)  . Sept.  29,  1364 
Najara  {Black  Prince  deft.  Henry  of  Trastamare), 

April  3,  1367 

{Peter  of  Castile  defeated)  March  14,  1369 
♦Rosbecque  {French  defeat  Flemings)  . Nov.  17,  1382 
{Swiss  defeat  Austrians)  . . July  9,  1386 

‘*OttQrh\xrn  {Chevy  Chase  ; Scots  victors)  Aug.  10,  1388 
♦Nicopolis  {Turks  defeat  Christians)  Sept.  28,  1396 
♦Homeldon  Hill  {English  defeat  Scots),  SeiJt.  14,  1402 
♦Shrewsbury  {Percies,  dec.,  defeated)  July  21,  1403 
'MouTL\outh.{Glendower  defeated)  . May  ii,  1405 
{Lord  of  the  Isles  def  ealed)  . July  24,  1411 

♦Agincou^  {English  defeat  French)  . Oct.  25,  1415 
♦Anjou,  Beaug<i  {English  deft,  by  Scots),  April  3,  1421 
CveY3iut  {English  deft.  French  and  Scots),  dune  ii,  1423 

♦Verneuil  {ditto) Aug.  27,  1424 

♦Herrings  {English  defeat  French)  . Feb.  12,  1429 
t*Patay  {English  defeated,  Joan  of  Arc),  June  18,  — 

K.uuobit2.Si  {Huniades  def  eats  the  Turks),  Dec.  24,  1443 
♦Brechin,  Scotland  {Huntly  defeats  Crawford)  . 1452 
*Ca,s,ti\lon  {French  def  eat  Talbot)  . . July  23,  1453 


WAR  OF  THE  ROSES— YORKISTS  AND  LANCASTRIANS. 

A.D. 

Alhaxi'fi  {Yorkists  victorious)  . May  22,  1455 
♦Jiclgrade  {Mahomet  II.  repulsed)  . Sept.  10,  1456 
{Yorkists  victors)  . Sept.  23,  1459 

♦Northampton  (di«o)  ....  July  10,  1460 
♦Wakefield  {Lancastrians  victors)  . Dec.  31,  — 
Mortimer’s  Cross  (ForA:is<«  vie<onoMs)  Feb.  2,  1461 
♦St.  Alban’s  {Lancastrians  victors)  . Feb.  17,  — 
{Y orkists  victorious)  , . March  29,  — 

{Yorkists  victors)  . . . May  15,  1463 

Banbury  {ditto)  ....  July  26,  1469 
Stamford  {Lancastrians  defeated)  March  13,  1470 

♦Barnet  {ditto) April  14,  1471 

♦Tewkesbury  {ditto)  ....  May  4,  — 

♦Morat  {Swiss  defeat  Charles  the  Bold)  . June  22,  1476 
♦Nancy  {Charles  the  Bold  killed)  . . Jan.  4,  1477 

♦Bosworth  {Richard  III.  defeated)  . Aug.  22,  1485 
Stoke  {Lambert  Simnel  taken)  . . . . 1487 

St.  Aubin  {Bretons  defeated)  ....  1488 
♦Blackheath  {Cornish  rebels  defeated)  June  22,  1497 
♦Ravenna  {Gaston  de  Foix,  victor,  killed)  April  ii,  1512 
♦Guinegate  (Battle  of  Spurs)  {French  defeated), 

Aug.  16,  1513 

♦Flodden  {English  defeat  Scots)  . Sept.  9,  — 
♦Marignano  {French  victors)  . Sept.  13-15,  1515 
Bicocca,  near  Milan  {Lautrec  defeated)  . . . 1522 

♦Pavia  {Francis  I.  defeated)  . . . Feb.  24,  1525 

*Mdh.a,tz  {Turks  defeat  Hungarians)  Aug.  26,  1526 
Solway  Moss  {English  defeat  Scots)  Nov.  25,  1542 

♦Pinkey  (ditto) Sept.  10,  1547 

♦Ket’s  rebellion  suppressed  by  Warwick,  Aug.  1549 
*St.  Quintin  {Spanish  and  English  defeat  French), 

Aug.  10,  1557 

♦Calais  {taken) Jan.  7,  1558 

Gravelines  {Spanish  and  English  defeat  French), 

July  13,  — 

♦Dreux,  in  France  {Huguenots  defeated)  . . . 1562 

St.  Denis  {ditto)  ....  Nov.  10,  1567 
♦Langside  {Mary  of  Scotland  defeated)  May  13,  1568 
♦Jarnac  {Huguenots  defeated)  . . March  13,  1569 

Moncontour  {Coligny  defeated)  . . Oct.  3,  — 

♦Lepanto  {Don  John  defeats  Turks)  . Oct.  7,  1571 
*Coutra,s  {Henry  IV.  defeats  League)  . Oct.  20,  1587 

t*Armada  defeated 1588 

Arques  {Henry  IV.  victorious)  . . Sept.  21,  1589 

~B\a.ck.^&teY  {Tyrone  defeats  Bagnal)  . . . 1598 

'Hieuport  {Maurice  defeats  Austrians)  . . 1600 

'Kinssle  {Tyrone  reduced  by  Mountjoy)  . . , 1601 

Kirchholrn  {Poles  defeat  Swedes)  ....  1605 
♦Prague  {king  of  Bohemia  defeated)  . . Nov.  9,  1620 

♦Rochelle  {taken) 1628 

{Imperialists  def eated  ; Tilly  killed),  Apr\\,  1632 
♦Lippstadt,  Lutzingen,  or  Lutzen  {Swedes  vic- 
tors ; Gustavus  slain)  . . . Nov.  16,  — 

Arras  {taken  by  the  French) 1640 

CIVIL  WAR  IN  ENGLAND  COMMENCES. 
Worcester  {prince  Rupert  victor)  . Sept.  23,  1642 
♦Edgehill  fight  {issue  doubtful)  . . Oct.  23,  — 

Bramham  Moor  {Fairfax  defeated)  March  29,  1643 
♦Stratton  {Royalists  victorious)  . May  16,  — 
♦Rocroy  {French  defeat  Spaniards)  . May  19,  — 
♦Lansdown  {Royalists  victorious)  . July  5,  — 
Round-away-down  {ditto)  . . . July  13,  — 

♦Newbury  {Royalists  defeated)  . . Sept.  20,  — 

Cheriton  {ditto)  ....  March  29,  1644 

Friedburg  {Turenne  victor) — 

♦Cropedy  Bridge  {indecisive)  . , June  29,  — 

♦Marston  Moor  {Rupert  defeated)  . . July  2,  — 

♦Newbury  {indecisive)  ....  Oct.  27,  — 
♦Naseby  {king  totally  defeated)  . June  14,  1645 
AXIord  {Montrose  defeats  Covenanters)  . July  2,  — 
'^ordYmgen  {Turenne  defeats  Austrians)  . . — 
♦Dungan-hill  {Irish  defeated)  . . July  10,  1647 

Maidstone  {a  rising  quelled) 1648 


[The  battles  which  are  thus  marked  ♦ are  more  fuUy  described  in  their  alphabetical  order.] 
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BATTLES,  continued. 

A.n. 

{In$h  Royalhts  defeaiCiT)  . Ang.  2,  1649 
^Drogheda  s^or«i)  . . Sept.  12,^  — 

Iiivercharrou  {Montrose  victor)  . . Ai)iil  27,  1650 

* Dunbar  {Cromwell  defeats  Scots)  . Sept.  3,  — 
♦Worcester  {Cromwell  defeats  Charles  II.)  Sept.  3,  1651 

[ End  of  the  civil  war  in  England.  ] 

Galway  {surrendered) 1652 

Arra.s,  France  {Tarenne  defeats  Condd)  . . . 1654 

♦Dunkirk  {ditto) June  14,  1658 

Estremoz  {Don  John  defeated  by  Schoinberg), 

June  8,  1663 

Candia  {taken  by  Turk.<!)  . . . Sept.  6,  1669 

Choczini  {Sobieski  defeats  Turks  and  Condd)  . 1673 
ScnelTe  {indecisive)  ....  Aug.  i,  1674 
Mulhausen  de/ea<s  Dec.  31,  — 

Saltzbach  {Turenne  killed)  . . . July  27,  1675 

♦Drumclog  (Cowacmters  de/.  Claverliouse)  Jane  i,  1679 
♦Botliwell  Drigg  {Monmouth  defeats  Covenanters), 

June  22,  — 

*yiQrmo.  {Turks  defeated  by  Sobieski)  Sept.  12,  1683 

♦Sedgemoor  {Monmouth  defeated)  . . July  6,  1685 

♦Mohatz  {Turks  defeated)  , , . Aug.  12,  1687 

ERA  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

♦Killiecrankie  {Highlanders  defeat  Mackay), 

July  27,  1689 

♦Newton-butler  {Jas.  II.  's  adherents  def.)  July  30,  — 
♦Boyne  {Will.  III.  defeats  Jas.  II.)  . . July  i,  1690 

♦Fleurus  {Charleroi,  Luxemburg  victor)  July  i,  — 

* Awghvxm  {Jas.  II.' s cav.se  ruined)  . July  12,  1691 
♦Salenckemen  {Louis  of  Baden  defeats  Turks), 

Aug.  18,  — 

♦Enghein  (Steenkirk,  Will.  III.  defeated)  JmIj  2^,  1692 
*'LiUvidiQ\\  {Will.  III.  defeated)  . . July  29,  1693 

Mai'saglia  (Pignerol)  {French  victors)  Oct.  i,  — 
{prince  Eugene  defeats  Turks)  . Sept,  ii,  1697 
*Narva  {Charles  XII.  defeats  Russians)  Nov.  30,  1700 
Carpi,  Modena  {Allies  defeat  French)  . July  9,  1701 
Chiari  {Austrians  defeat  French)  . Sept,  i,  — 
Santa  Vittoria  {French  victors)  , July  26,  1702 
♦Pultusk  {Swedes  defeat  Poles)  . . May  i,  1703 

♦Hochstadt  {French  defeat  Austrians)^  Sept.  20,  — ■ 

WARS  OF  QUEEN  ANNE  BEGIN. 
Scbellenberg  {Marlborough  victor)  . July,  1704 
^♦Blenheim  {Marlb.  defeats  French)  Aug.  13  n.s.  — 
Mittau  6y  iJitssiaws)  . . . Sept.  14,  1705 

Ca&sino  {prince  Eugene ; indecisive)  Aug.  16,  — 

Tirlemont  {Marlborough  successful)  July  18,  — 

♦Ramilies  {Marlborough  defeats  French)  May  23,  1706 
Turin  {French  defeated)  . . . Sept.  7,  — 

♦Almanza  {French  defeat  Allies)  . . April  14,  1707 

♦Oudenarde  {Marlborough  defeats  French)  J uly  1 1,  1 708 
Liesna,  Lenzo  {Russians  defeat  Swedes)  autumn,  — 
Lisle  {taken  by  the  Allies)  . . Oct.  23,  — 

t*Pultowa  {Peter  defeats  Charles  XII.).  July  8,  1709 
♦Malplaquet  {Marlb.  defeats  French)  Sept,  n,  — 
Almenara  {Austrians  defecU  French)  July  27,  1710 
Saragossa  {ditto)  ....  Aug.  20,  — 

Villa  Viciosa  {Austrians  defeated)  . Dec.  20,  — 
XrlewK.  (^Marlborough forces  Frenchlines)  Ang.  5,  1711 
Bouchain  {taken  by  Marlborough)  . Sept.  13,  — 
Fribiug  {taken  by  French)  . . . Nov.  26,  1713 

♦Preston  {rebels  defeated) . . . Nov.  12,  13,  1715 

♦Dumblane ; SheriflF-Muir  {indecisive)  Nov.  13,  — 
♦Peterwardein  {Eugene  defeats  Turks)  Aug.  5,  1716 
♦Belgrade  {taken  by  Eugene)  . . Aug.  22,  1717 

♦Parma  {Austrians  ds  French,  indecisive)  June  29,  1734 
Guastalla  {Austrians  defeated)  . Sept.  19,  — 

Erivan  {Nadir  Shah  defeats  Turks)  . June,  1735 
Krotzka,  {Turks  defeat  Austrians)  . July  22,  1739 
♦Molwitz  {Prussians  defeat  Austrians)  April  10,  1741 
♦Dettingen  {George  II.  defeats  French)  June  16,  1743 
♦Fontenoy  {Saxe  defeats  Cumberland)  April  30,  1745 
Friedberg  {Prussians  defeat  Austrians)  June  4,  — 


scots’  rebellion. — GEORGE  II. 

♦Preston  Pans  {rebels  defeat  Cope)  . Sept.  21, 
♦Falkirk  {rebels  defeat  Hawley)  . Jan.  17, 
♦Cullodcn  {Cumberland  defeats  rebels)  April  16, 
St.  Lazzaro  {Sardinians  def.  Austrians)  June  4, 
llocoux  {Saxe  defeats  Allies)  . . Oct.  i, 

♦Bergen-op-Zoom  {taken) . . . Sept.  16, 

Laft'eldt  {Saxe  defeats  Cumberland)  . June  20, 
Exilles  {Sardinians  defeat  French)  . July  8, 
Fort  du  Quesne  (i^raddoeX:  . July  9, 

♦Calcutta  ....  .June  18, 

SEVEN  years’  war,  1756-63. 
*'Prag\\e  {Frederick  defeats  Allies)  . May  6, 
♦Kollin  {Frederick  defeated)  . . . June  i8, 

♦Plassey  (Wire’s  riciory)  . . . June  23, 

Norkitten  {Russians  defeated)  . . Aug.  13, 

♦Rosbach  {Frederick  defeats  French)  . Nov.  5, 
♦Breslau  (Austrians  victors)  . . . Nov.  22, 

♦Lissa  {Frederick  defeats  Austrians)  . Dec.  5, 
Creveldt  {Ferdinand  defeats  French)  . June  23, 
Zomdorff  {Frederick  defeats  Russians)  Aug.  25, 
♦Hochkirchen  (J  dey'.  Prassns.)  Oct.  14, 

♦Bergen  {French  defeat  Allies)  . . April  13, 

*NiagSiTa  {English  take  Fort) . . . July  24, 

♦Minden  {Ferdinand  defeats  French) . Aug.  i, 
♦Cunnersdorf  {Russians  defeat  Prussians)  Aug.  12, 
♦Quebec  ( Wolfe,  victor,  killed)  . . Sept.  13, 

Wandewash  {Coote  defeats  Lally)  . Jan.  22, 
Landsbut,  Silesia  {Prussians  defeated)  June  23, 
Warburg  {Ferdinand  defeats  French)  July  31, 
♦Pfaffendorf  {Frederick  defeats  Austrians)  Aug.  14, 
Campen  {French  defeat  Russians)  . Oct.  15, 
♦Torgau  (Freden'ick  defeats  Danes)  . . Nov.  3, 

Jobannisberg  {French  defeat  Prussians)  Aug.  30, 

Buxar  {Munro  defeats  Mogul  army)  Oct.  22, 
Cboczim  {Russians  defeat  Turks)  . . . . 

Sibstria  {taken) 

AMERICAN  WAR. 

♦Lexington  {Gage  victor,  with  great  loss)  April  19, 
♦Bunker’s  Hill  {Americans  repulsed)  June  17, 
♦Long  Island  {Americans  defeated)  . Aug.  27, 
♦White  Plains  {Howe  defeats  Americans)  Oct.  28, 
♦Rhode  Island  {taken  by  Royalists)  . , Dec.  8, 
♦Brandywine  (Howe  de/eats  Washington)  Sept,  n, 
♦Germanstown  {Burgoyne’s  victory)  . Oct.  3,  4, 
t*  Saratoga  {he  is  compelled  to  surrender)  Oct.  17, 
♦Briar’s  Creek  {Americans  defeated)  March  16, 
♦Camden  {Cornwallis  defeats  Gates)  . Aug.  16, 
♦Guildford  {ditto)  ....  March  16, 
Eutaw  Springs  {Arnold  def.  Americans)  Sept.  8, 
♦York  Town  {Cornwallis  surrenders)  . Oct.  29, 
[Many  inferior  actions  took  place  with  various 
success  during  this  war.] 

Hyder  Ali  defeated  by  Coote  . . July  i, 

Bednore  {taken  by  Tippoo  Saib)  . April  30, 
♦Ismael  {taken  by  storm  by  Suwarrow)  Dec.  22, 
♦Sermgapatam  {Tippoo  defeated)  May  15,  1791, 

Feb.  6, 

Quievrain  {French  repulsed)  . . April  28, 

Menin  {French  defeat  Austrians)  . June  20, 
t♦Valmy  {French  defeat  Prussians)  . Sept.  20, 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

♦ J emappes  {French  victorious)  . . Nov.  6, 

Neerwinden  {Dvmourier  beaten)  , March  18, 
St.  Amand  {French  defeated)  . . May  8, 

♦Valenciennes  {ditto)  . . May  23,  July  26, 

♦Lincelles  {Lake  defeats  French)  . Aug.  18, 
♦Dunkirk  {Duke  of  York  defeated)  Sept.  7,  8, 
♦Quesnoy  {reduced  by  Austrians)  . Sept,  ii, 
Wattignies  {French  defeat  Coburg)  . Oct.  16, 


A.D. 

W45 

1746 

1747 

1755 

1756 

1757 

1758 

1759 

1760 

1762 

1764 

1769 

1774 

1775 

T776 

1777 

1779 

1780 

1781 


1783 

1790 

1792 


1793 
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A.D. 

1793 

1794 


1795 

1796 


BATTLES,  continued. 

*Tow\on  {evacuated  hy  Brituh) . . Dec.  17, 

^Cambray  {French  defeated)  . . April  24, 

Troisville,  Landrecy  {taken  by  Allies)  April  30, 
^Towrco'mg  {MoreoM  defeats  Allies)  May  18-22, 
*Espierres  {taken  by  Allies)  . . May  22, 

*Charleroi,  FlGwcnn  {French  defeat  Allies)  Jane  26, 
*Bois-le-Duc  {duke  of  York  defeated)  Sept.  14, 

*Boxtel  {ditto) Sept.  17, 

*Wnrsa,w  {Poles  defeated)  . . . Oct.  4, 

*Nirneguen  . . . Oct.  28,  and  May  4, 

arsnw  {taken  by  Suwarrow)  . . Nov.  4, 

*Quiboron  {Fniiarants  defeated)  . July  21, 
^Mannheim  {taken)  ....  Sept.  20, 
Laono  {French  defeat  Austrians)  . Nov.  23, 
Montenotte  {Bonaparte  victorious)  . April  12, 
Mondovi  {ditto)  ....  April  26, 

■*^Lodi  {ditto) May  10, 

Altenkirclien  {Austrians  defeated)  . June  4, 
■^Biberach  {ditto)  ....  Oct.  10, 
*Castiglione  and  Lonato  . . Aug.  3-5, 

*Neresheim(Mo?-eau  (/>-/.  Archd.  Charles) K\xg.  10, 
* Avcola  {Borcaparte  victorious)  . Nov.  15-17, 
Rivoli  {ditto) Jan.  14,  15, 


IRISH  REBELLION. 

*Kilcullen  {Rebels  successful)  . . . May  23,  1798 

*Naas  {Rebels  defeated)  . . . May  24,  — 

*Tara  {ditto)  ......  May  26,  — 

*Oulart  {Rebels  successful)  . . . May  27,  — 

*Gorey,  *Ross  (ditto)  ....  June  4,  — 

*Ballynahincb  {Nugent  defeats  Rebels)  June  13,  — 
^Vinegar  Hill  {Lake  defeats  Rebels)  . June  21,  — 
^Castlebar  {French  auxiliaries  defeated)  Aug.  28,  — 

^Pyramids  {Bonaparte  defeats  Mamelukes)  July  21,  — 
Storming  of  Jaffa  {by  French)  . . March  6,  1799 

Stokach  {Austrians  defeat  French)  March  27,  — 

Verona  {Austrians  defeat  French)  March  28-30,  — 
Magnano  {Kray  defeats  French)  . . April  5,  — 

Mount  Thabor April  16,  — 

*Cassano  {Suwarrow  defeats  Moreau)  April  27, 

*Seringapatam  {Tippoo  killed) 

*Acre  {relieved  ; Sir  Sydney  Smith) 

Adda  {Suv:arrow  defeats  French)  . 

^Zurich  {French  defeated)  . 

*Trebia  {Suwarrow  defeats  French) 

*Alessandria  {taken  by  French) 


May  4, 
. May  21, 
. May  27, 
June  5, 
June  18,  19, 

. July  2, 

*Aboukir  {Turks  defeated  by  Bonaparte)  July  25, 
*Novi  {Suwarrow  defeats  French)  . Aug.  15, 
^Bergen  & Alkmaer  {Allies  defeated)  Sept.  19,  ) 

Oct.  26,  j 

^Zurich  {Massejna  defeats  Russians)  . Sept.  25, 
Engen  {Moreau  defeats  Austrians)  . May  3, 
Mceskirch  {ditto)  ....  May  5, 

*Biberach  {ditto) May  9, 

*Montebello  {A  ustrians  defeated)  . J une  9, 

^Marengo  {Bonaparte  defeats  Austrians)  June  14, 
*Hochstadt  {Moreau  defeats  Austrians)  June  19, 
^Hohenlinden  {ditto)  ....  Dec.  3, 

Mincio  {French  defeat  Austrians)  . Dec.  26, 
*Alexandria  {Abercrombie's  victory)  March  21, 
AMmedn\igg\ir  {Wellesley  victorious)  Aug.  12, 
*Assaye  {ditto)  ....  Sept.  23, 

*Argaum  {ditto) Nov.  29, 

Ferruckabad  {Lake  defeats  Holkar)  . Nov.  17, 
*Bhurtpore  {taken  by  Lake)  . . April  2, 

*A\isteY\\t2  (Napoleon  defeats  Austrians)  Dec.  2, 
*Buenos  Ayres  {taken  by  Popham)  . June  28, 
{Stuart  defeats  French)  . . July  4, 

Prussians)  Oct.  14, 

*Pultusk  {French  & Allies,  indecisive)  Dec.  26, 
Mohrungen  {French  def.  Russ.  <k  Pruss.)  Jan.  25, 
*Eylau  (indec  sive)  . . . Feb.  7,  8, 

*Friedland  {French  defeat  Russiams)  June  14, 
*Buenos-Ayres  ( Whitelock  defeated)  . July  7, 
*Baylen  {Spaniards  defeat  French)  . July  20, 


1801 

[803 


1804 

1805 

1806 


1807 


1808 


A.D. 

1808 

1809 


1810 

1811 


1812 


. Sept.  7, 

Oct.  13, 
Sept.  14, 
. Oct.  20, 
Oct.  24, 
. Nov.  14, 
Nov.  16-18, 
Nov.  25-29, 
. Jan.  22, 
Feb.  13, 


1813 


PENINSULAR  CAMPAIGN  BEGINS. 

'*Tim\Qra  {Wellesley  defeats  Junot)  . . Aug  21, 

Tudela  {French  defeat  Spaniards)  . Nov.  23, 
*Corunna  {Moore  defeats  French)  . . Jan.  14, 

Landshut  {Austrians  defeated)  . . April  21, 

*Eckmuhl  {Bavoust  defeats  Austrians)  April  22, 
Oporto  {taken)  . . March  29,  May  12, 

*E.ssling  } defeated)  . May  21,  22, 

*Wagram  {Austrians  defeated)  . . July  5,  6, 

*Talavera  ( Wellesley  defeats  Victor)  July  27,  28, 
Silistria  ( Turks  defeats  Russians)  . Sept.  26, 
Ocana  {Mortier  defeats  Spaniards)  . Nov.  ig, 
*Busaco  ( Wellington  repulses  Massena)  Sept.  27, 
^Barrosa  {Graham  defeats  Victor)  . March  5, 
*Bada]o{i  {taken  by  the  French)  . March  ii, 
*Fuentes  d’Onore  ( Wellingt.  def.  Massena)  May  6, 
*Albuera  {Beresford  defeats  Soult)  . May  16, 
*Ciudad  Rodrigo  {stormed  by  English)  Jan.  ig, 
**Badajos  {taken  by  Wellington)  . . April  6, 

*Salamanca(  lFetting<on  defts.  Marmont)  Jnlj  22, 
*Mohilow  {French  defeat  Russiams)  . July  23, 
*Polotzk  {French  and  Russians)  . July  30,  31, 
*Smolensko  {French  defeat  Russians)  Aug.  17-19, 
*Moskwa  ) r 

♦Borodino  \ i<^^*to)  . . . 

♦Queenstown  {Americans  defeated) . 

♦Moscow  {burnt  by  Russian  's) 

♦Polotzk  {retaken  by  Russians) 

Malo-Jaroslawatz,  or  Winkowa 
*'N\tepsk.{  French  defeated)  . 

♦Krasnoi  {ditto) .... 

♦Beresina  {ditto)  .... 

♦French  Town  {taken  by  Amei'icans) 

♦Kalitsch  {Saxons  defeated) 

Castella  {Sir  J.  Murray  defeats  Suchet)  April  13, 
*Lutzen  {Napoleon  checks  Allies)  . May  2, 
♦Bautzen  {Nap.  and  Allies  ; indecisive)  May  20, 

♦Wurtzchen  (ditto) May  21, 

♦Vittoria  ( Welling,  defeats  king  Joseph)  June  21, 
♦Pyrenees  {Wellington  defeats  Soult)  . July  28, 
Katzbach  {BlUcher  defeats  Ney)  . Aug.  26, 

♦Dresden  {Napoleon  checks  Allies)  Aug.  26,  27 
St.  Sebastian  {stormed  by  Graham)  Aug.  31, 
♦Dennewitz  {Ney  defeated)  . . . Sept.  6, 

♦Mockern  {indecisive)  . . . Oct.  14, 

♦Leipzic  {Napoleon  defeated)  . Oct.  16-19, 

♦Hanau  {Napoleon  defeats  Bavarians)  Oct.  30, 

♦St.  Jean  de  Luz  {Welling,  defeats  Soult)NoY.  10, 
[Passage  of  the  Neve  ; several  engagements 
between  the  Allies  and  French,  Dec.  10  to  13, 
1813.] 

♦St.  Dizier,  France  {French  defeated)  Jan.  27, 

♦La  Rothibre  {Napoleon  defeats  Allies)  Feb.  i,  — 

♦Brienne  {ditto) Feb.  2,  — 

Mincio  {pr.  Eugene  defeats  Austrians)  Feb.  8,  — 
Champ  Aubert  {French  defts.  Allies)¥eib.  10-12,  — 
Montmirail  (ditto)  ....  Feb.  ii,  — 
Vauchamps  {ditto)  ....  Feb.  14,  — 

♦Fontainebleau  {ditto)  . . . Feb.  17,  — 

♦Montereau  {ditto)  ....  Feb.  18,  — 
*Ovth.Qz  {Wellington  defeats  Soult)  . Feb.  27,  — 

♦Bergen-op-Zoom  {Graham  def  ceded)  March  8,  — 

♦Laon  {French  defeated)  . . March  9-10,  — 

Rheims  {Napoleon  defeats  St.  Priest)  March  13,  — 
^Yarhes  {Wellington  defeats  Soult)  March  20,  — 
♦Fbre  Champenoise  {French  defeated)  March  25,  — 
Paris,  Montmartre,  Romainville  {ditto)  Mar.  30,  — 
[Battle  of  the  Barriers — Marmont  evacuates 
Paris,  and  the  alhed  armies  enter  that  capital, 
March  31.] 

♦Toulouse  ( Wellington  defeats  Soult)  April  10,  — 

AMERICAN  WAR. 

Fort  George  {taken  by  Americans)  . May  27,  1813 
♦Burlington  Heights  {Americans  routed)  June  6,  — 


1814 


[The  battles  which  are  thus  marked  * are  more  fully  described  in  their  alphabetical  order.] 


BATTLES,  continued. 


Chrystlcr’s  Point,  Canada  . 

Black-rock,  America 

•Chipawa  ( 

*Fort  Erie  (British  repulsed) 

^*Bellair  (ditto)  .... 

Baltimore ( if A (??/■<.,  and  victoHous)  Sopt.  ii, 
*New  Orleans  (British  repulsed)  Jan.  8,  12,  & 13, 


*Ligny  (Blilcher  repulsed)  , 
*Qnatre  Bras  (Ney  repulsed) 
t*  Waterloo  (Napoleon  beaten) 


A.D. 

Nov.  II,  1813 
Dec.  28,  — 

July  5,  1814 
July  25,  — 
(\ug.  15,  — 
30,  — 


June  16, 
June  16, 
Juno  18, 


^Algiers  (bombarded  by  Exmouth)  . Aug.  27, 
Kirkee  (Hastings  defeats  Pindarrees)  Nov.  5, 
Maheidpore  (Hislop  defeats  Holkar)  . Dec.  21, 
Dragaschan  (Ipsilanti  defeated)  . June  19, 
Valtezza  ( Turks  defeated)  . . . May  27, 

Tripolitza  (stormed  by  Greeks)  . . Oct.  5, 

Thermopylie  (Greeks  defeat  Turks)  . July  13, 
Corinth  (taken)  ....  Sept.  16, 
*Bhurtpore  (taken  by  Combermere)  . Jan  18, 

Athens  (taken) May  17, 

Brahilow  (Russians  and  Turks)  . June  18, 
Akhalzikh  (ditto)  ....  Aug.  27, 
*\Arna  (surrenders  to  Russians)  . Oct.  ii, 

^Silistria  (ditto) June  30, 

Kainly  (Russians  defeat  Turks)  . July  i, 
^Balkan  (passed  by  Russians)  . . July  26, 

*Adrianople  (Russians  enter)  . . Aug.  20, 

* Algiers  (conquered  by  French)  . . July  4, 

♦Paris  (Days  of  July)  . . July  27,  28,  29, 

♦Grochow  (Poles  defeat  Russians)  . Feb.  20, 
Praga  (Poles  and  Russians)  . . Feb.  25, 

♦Wawz  (Skrzynecki  defeats  Russians)  March  31, 
♦Seidlice  (Poles  defeat  Russians)  . April  10, 
♦Ostrolenka  (ditto)  ....  May  26, 
Nfilna  (Poles  and  Russians)  . . June  18, 

♦Warsaw  (taken  by  Russians)  . . Sept.  7, 

♦Antwerp  (taken  by  Allies)  . . Dec.  23, 

♦Konieh  (Egyptians  defeat  Turks)  . Dec.  21, 
Hernani  (Car lists  defeated)  . . . May  5, 

♦St.  Sebastian  (ditto)  ....  Oct.  i, 
♦Bilboa  (siege  raised : British  Legion)  Dec.  24, 
Hernani  . . . . . March  15, 

♦Irun  (British  Legion  defeats  Carlists)  May  17, 
Valentia  (Carlists  attacked)  . . July  15, 

♦Herera  { Don  Carlos  defeats  Buereno)  Aug.  24, 
♦Constantia  .•  taken  by  French)  Oct.  13, 

♦St.  Eustace  (Canadian  rebels  defeated) 


1815 


1816 

1817 


1822 

1826 

1827 

1828 


1829 

1830 

1831 


1832 

1836 

1837 


Pennecerrada  (Carlists  defeated) 

June 

22, 

1838 

♦Prescott  (Canadian  rebels  defeated) 

Nov. 

i7> 

— 

♦Ghiznee  (taken  by  Keane) 

July 

23, 

1839 

♦Sidon  (taken  by  Stopford)  . 

. Sept. 

26, 

1840 

♦Beyrout  (Allies  defeat  Egyptians)  . 

Oct. 

10, 

— 

Afghan  War.  See  India. 

♦Acre  (stormed  by  Allies)  . . . Nov.  3,  — 

Kotriah  (Scinde : English  victors)  . . Dec.  i,  — 

Chuen-pe  (ditto) Jan  7,  1841 

Canton  (English  take  Bogvx  forts)  . Feb.  26,  — 

Amoy  (taken) Aug.  27,  — 

Chin-hae  (taken)  ....  Oct.  10,  — 
Candahar  (Afghans  defeated)  , March  10,  1842 
Ningpo  (Chinese  defeated)  . . March  10,  — 

♦Jellalabad  (Khyber  Pass  forced)  . April  5,  6,  — 

Chin-keang  (taken)  ....  July  21,  — 
♦Ghiznee  (Afghans  defeated)  . . Sept.  6,  — 

♦Meeanee  (Napier  defeats  Ameers)  . Feb.  17,  1843 
♦Maharajpoor  (Gough  defeats  Mahrattas)  Dec.  29,  — 

♦Moodkee  (Hurdinge  defeats  Sikhs)  . Dec.  18,  1845 
♦Ferozeshah  (ditto)  . . . Dec.  21,  22,  — 

♦Aliwal  (Smith  defeats  Sikhs)  . . Jan.  28,  1846 

♦Sobraon  (Gowjh  defeats  Sikhs)  . . Feb.  10,  — 

Montery  (Mexico)  ....  Sept.  24,  — 
Bueno  Vista  (Mexico)  ....  Feb.  22,  1847 
St.  Ubes  (Portugal)  ....  May  9,  — 
Ozontero  (Americans  def.  Mexicans)  Ang.  19,  20,  — 


A.D. 

Velencze  (Croats  and  Hungarians)  Sept.  29,  1848 
♦iMooltan  (Sikhs  repulsed)  . . . Nov.  7,  — 

♦Chilianwallah  (Gough  defeats  Sikhs)  Jan.  13,  1849 
♦Goojerat  (ditto)  ....  Feb.  21,  — 
♦Novara  (Radetzky  defeats  Sardinians)  March  23,  — 
Pered  (Russians  defeat  Hungarians)  June  21,  — 
Acs  (Hungarians  repulsed)  . . July  2,  — 

aitzen  (taken  by  Russians)  . . July  17,  — 

Schiissberg  (Russians  defeat  Bern)  . July  31,  — 
Temeswar  (Haynau  defeats  Hungarians)  Aug.  9,  — 

Idstcdt  (Danes  defeat  Holsieiners)  . July  25,  1850 

RUSSO-TURKISH  WAR. 

*0\len\i7,a  (Turks  repulse  Russians)  . Nov.  4,  1853 
*Citate  (Turks  defeat  Russians)  . . Jan.  6,  1854 

♦Silistria  (ditto)  ....  June  13-15,  — 

Giurgevo  (ditto) July  8,  — 

Bayazid  (Russians  defeat  Turks)  . July  30,  — 
*Kuruk-Derek  (ditto)  ....  Aug.  5,  — • 
♦Alma  (Allies  defeat  Russians)  . . Sept.  20,  — 

♦Balaklava  (ditto)  ....  Oct.  25,  — 

♦ Inkermann  Nov.  5,  — 

FMpatoria  (Turks  defeat  Russians)  . Feb.  17,  1855 
♦Malakoff  Tower  (Allies  and  Russians) 

May  22,  23,  24,  — 
Capture  of  the  Mamelon,  &c.  . . June  7,  — 

Unsuccessful  attempt  on  Malakoff  tower,  and 
Bedim  (Allies  and  Russians)  . . June  18,  — 

♦Tchernaya,  or  Bridge  of  Traktir  (Allies  defeat 

Russians) Aug.  16,  — 

♦Malakoff  taken  by  the  French  . Sept.  8,  — 

♦Ingour  (Turks  defeat  Russians)  . , Nov.  6,  — 

Baidar  (French  defeat  Russians)  . Dec.  8,  — 

PERSIAN  WAR. 

♦Bushire  (English  defeat  Persians)  . Dec.  10,  1856 

Kooshab  (oitto) Feb.  8,  1857 

Mohammerah  (ditto)  . . . March  26,  — 

INDIAN  MUTINY.  (See  India.) 

♦Conflicts  before  Delhi,  May  30,  31 ; June  8 ; 

July  4,  9,  18,  23,  — 

Victories  of  General  Havelock,  near  Futteh- 
pore,  Cawnpore,  &c.  . July  12,  to  Aug.  16,  — 
Pandoo  Nuddee  (i;ic<ory  0/ AeiiO  . Aug.  15,  — 
Nujuffghur  of  Aiciio/son,  mcior)  Aug.  25,  — 

Assault  and  capture  of  Delhi  . Sept.  16-20,  — ■ 

Conflicts  before  Lucknow,  Sept.  25,  26 ; 

Nov.  18-25,  — 

Victories  of  Col.  Greathed,  Sept.  27 ; Oct.  10,  — 
♦Cawnpore  (victory  of  Campbell)  . Dec.  6,  — 
Futteghur  (di«o)  ....  Jan.  2,  1858 
Calpi  (victory  of  Inglis)  . . . Feb.  4,  — 

♦Alumbagh  (victory  of  Owtram)  . . Feb.  21,  — 

Conflicts  at  Lucknow  (taken)  . March  14-19,  — 
Jhansi  (Rose  victorious)  . . . April  4,  — 

Kooneh  (ditto)  ....  May  1 1,  — 

Gwalior  (ditto) June  17,  — 

Rajghur  ( Mitchell  defeats  Tontm  Topee),  Sept.  15,  — 
Dhoodea  Khera  (Clyde  def.  Beni  Mahdo)  Nov.  24,  — 

Gen.  Horsford  defeats  the  Begum  of  Oude, 

Feb.  10,  1859 

ITALIAN  WAR.  (See  Italy). 

Austrians  cross  the  Ticino  . . April  27,  — 

French  troops  enter  Piedmont  . . May,  — 

*M.onte\)e\\o  (Allies  victorious)  . . May  20,  — 

Palestro  (ditto)  ....  May  30,  31,  — 

♦Magenta  (diiio) June  4,  — 

♦Malegnano  (ditto) J une  8,  — 

♦Solferino  (ditto)  ....  June  24,  — 
(Armistice  agreed  to,  July  6,  1859.) 


♦Taku,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  or  Tien- 
Tsin-ho  (English  attack  on  the  Chinese  Forts 
defeated) June  25,  — 


[The  battles  which  are  thus  marked  * are  more  fully  described  in  their  alphabetical  order.] 
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BATTLES,  continued. 

A.D. 

’^Castillejo  (Spaniards  defeat  Moors)  . Jan.  i,  i860 

*'J’ctuan  (ditto) Feb.  4,  — 

*Guad-el-Ras  (ditto)  . . . March  23,  — 

Calatifiini  (Garibaldi  defs.  Neapolitans)  May  15,  — 
^Melazzo  (Garibaldi  defeats  Neapolitans)  July  21,  — 
Taku  forts  taken  (see  China)  . . Aug.  21,  — 

■’‘Castcl  Fidardo  (Sardinians  defeat  Papal  troojjs) 

Sept.  18,  — 

Insurrection  inNew Zealand ; English  repulsed, 
March  14,  28 ; June  27 ; Sejit.  10, 19  ; Oct.  9, 12,  — 
Maohetia  (A/rtoris  . . Nov.  6,  — 

Chang-kia-wan,  Sejit.  18  ; and  Pa-li-chiau 
(Chinese  defeated) . . . . Sept.  21,  — 

*Volturno  (Garibaldi  defeats  Neapolitans)  Oct.  i,  — 
Isernia  (Sardinians  defeat  Neapolitans)  Oct.  17,  — 
*Garigliano  (ditto)  ....  Nov.  3,  — 
Sardinians  defeat  Neapolitan  re-aetionists, 

Jan.  22,  1861 

*Gaeta  taken  by  the  Sardinians  . Feb.  13,  — 

CIVIL  WAR  IN  UNITED  STATES  BEGUN.* 

Big  Bethell  (Federals  rejiulsed)  . . June  10,  — 

Manassas  Gap,  or  Bull  Run  (Federals  deft.) 

July  21,  — 

Wilson  Creek,  or  Dug  Spring  (Federals,  victors, 
lose  Gen.  Lyon)  ....  Aug.  10,  — 


A.D. 

Lexington  (Confederates  victors)  . . Sept.  20,  1861 

Pavon,  South  America  (Mitra  defeats  Urquiza) 

Sept.  17,  — 

Turks  defeat  Montenegrins  . Oct.  19,  Nov.  21,  — 
Ball’s  Bluff,  or  Leesburg,  (Federals  defeated) 

Oct.  21,  — 

Mill  Springs,  YLentweikY  (Confederut-es  defeated 
and  their  (/ener at  Zollicoffer  killed)  Jan.  19,  1862 

Roanoke  i.sland,  N.  C.  (Federals  victors)  Feb.  7,  8,  — 
Fort  Donnelson  (taken  by  Federals)  . Feb.  16,  — 
Sugar  Creek,  Arkansas  (Confederates  def.)  Feb.  8,  — 
♦Pittsburg  landing, or  Shiloh  (md€cmi;e)April6, 7,  — 
Williamsburgh  (Federals  repulsed)  . May  5,  — 
Successful  sortie  of  Confederates  from  Rich- 
mond   May  14,  — 

Winchester  (Federals  repulsed)  . May  25,  — 
*Fairoaks  (before  Richmond,  indecisive)  May  31,  — 
'Puehla,(FrenchandMexicans,indecisive)  May  18,  — 

Orizaba  (Mexicans  defeated)  . . June  13,  — 

♦Severe  conflicts  between  Federals  and  Con- 
federates before  Richmond — the  former  re- 
treat ....  June  26  to  July  i,  — ■ 
Cedar  Mountain  (favourable  to  Confederates) 

Aug.  9,  — 

Aspromonte  (Garibaldi  and  his  volunteers  cap- 
tured by  Royal  Ralian  Troops)  , Aug.  29,  — 


BAUGE.  See  Anjou. 

BAUTZEN  and  WUETZCHEN  (in  North  Germany),  the  sites  of  battles  fought  May  20, 
and  21,  1813,  between  the  French  commanded  by  Najioleon,  and  the  allies  under  the 
emperor  of  Kussia  and  the  king  of  Prussia.  The  struggle  commenced  on  the  19th  with  a 
contest  on  the  outposts,  which  cost  each  army  a loss  of  above  2000  men.  On  the  20th  (at 
Bautzen),  the  French  were  more  successful ; and  on  the  21st  (at  Wurtzchen),  the  Allies 
were  compelled  to  retire  ; but  Napoleon  obtained  no  permanent  advantage  from  these 
sanguinary  engagements.  Duroc  was  among  the  killed  at  Bautzen,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  the 
emperor  and  tlie  French  army. 

BAY  API  A (part  of  ancient  Noricum  and  Yindelicia),  a kingdom  in  South  Germany, 
conquered  Irom  the  Celtic  Gauls  (Boii)  by  the  Franks  between  a.d.  630  and  660.  The 
country  was  afterwards  governed  by  dukes  subject  to  the  French  monarchs.  Tassillon  II. 
was  deposed  by  Charlemagne,  who  established  margi'aves  in  788  : Arnoul  became  duke  in 
907.  Guelf  of  the  house  of  Este  was  made  duke  by  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  in  1071.  His 
descendant  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Brunswick  (ancestor  of  the  present 
Brunswick  family,  see  Brttnswick),  was  dispossessed  in  1180  by  the  emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa  (who  had  been  previously  his  friend  and  benefactor).  Otho  of  Wittelsbach 
became  duke,  whose  descendants  reigned  till  1777,  when  the  elector  palatine  acquired 
Bavaria,  which  was  made  an  electorate  1623.  In  Dec.  1805,  Bavaria  was  erected  into  a 
kingdom  by  Bonaparte,  and  obtained  by  the  treaty  of  Presburg  the  incorporation  of  the 
whole  of  the  Italian  and  German  Tyrol,  the  bishojuic  of  Anspach,  and  lordships  in  Germany. 
Bavaria  suffered  much  by  its  alliances  with  France  against  Austria  in  1726  and  1805.  It 
joined  the  Allies  in  Oct.  1813.  Population  in  1859,  4,615,800. 


DUKES. 

1071.  Guelf  I.,  an  illustrious  warrior. 

iioi.  Guelf  II. 

1120.  Henry  the  Black. 

1126.  Henry  the  Proud.  He  competed  with  Conrad 
of  Hohenstaufen  for  the  empire  and  failed, 
and  was  deprived  of  Bavaria. 

1138.  Leopold  of  Austria. 

1142.  Henry  of  Austria. 

1154.  Henry  the  Lion  (son  of  Henry  the  Proud), 
restored  by  the  emperor  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa, but  afterwards  expelled  by  him. 

1180.  Otho,  earl  of  Wittelsbach. 

1185.  Louis  of  Wittelsbach. 

1231.  Otho  II. , the  Illustrious  ; his  son  Louis  was 
raised  to  the  electoral  dignity. 

1253.  Henry  and  Louis  the  Severe. 

1294.  Louis  III. 

1347.  Stephen  I. 


1375.  John. 

1397.  Ernest. 

1438.  Albert  I. 

1460.  John  II.  and  Sigismund. 

1465.  Albert  II. 

1508.  William  I. 

1550.  Albert- III. 

1579.  William  II. 

1596.  Maximilian  the  Great ; the  first  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  1623. 

1651.  Ferdinand  and  Mary. 

1679.  Maximilian  Emanuel. 

1726.  Charles  Albert ; elected  emperor  of  Germany 
in  1742. 

1745.  Maxmilian- Joseph  I.,  as  elector. 

1778.  Charles  Theodore  (the  elector  palatine  of 
the  Rhine  since  1743). 

1799.  Maximilian- Joseph  II.,  as  elector. 


* We  have  no  space  for  the  numerous  smaller  conflicts,  of  which  the  accounts  are  very  uncertain 
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BAVAKIA,  continued. 


KINOS  OF  HAVARIA. 

1805.  M;ixiinilian-Jt)Soph  1.,  the  preceding  elector, 
created  king. 

1825.  Tionis-Charlcs,  13th  October  ; abdicated. 

1848.  Maximilian -J  osepb  11.  ; born  Nov.  28,  1811, 


succeeded  his  father,  Louis-Charlc.s,  on  liis 
al)dication,  Mareli  20.*  The  present  king 
(1862). 

Ihiv,  his  son  Louis,  born  Aug.  25,  1845. 


BAY  ISTiANDS  (the  chief,  Ivuatan),  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  Central  America, 
heloiigcd  to  S])ain  till  1821,  and  since  then  to  Great  Britain,  which  i)ower  formed  them  into 
a colony  in  1852,  hut  ceded  them  to  Honduras,  Nov.  28,  1859,  after  much  negotiation. 
See  J1  and  liras. 

BAYEUX  TAPESTRY,  a remarkable  historical  document,  said  to  have  been  -wTonght  by 
^Matilda,  (lueeii  of  AVilliam  1.  It  is  19  inches  wide,  214  feet  long,  and  is  divided  into  com- 
])artnients  showing  the  train  of  events,  commencing  Avith  the  visit  of  Harold  to  the  Norman 
court,  and  ending  Avith  his  death  at  Hastings ; it  is  noAV  preserved  in  the  toAvn  house  at 
Rouen.  Agnes  Strickland.  A copy,  draAvn  by  C,  Stothard  (coloured  after  the  original),  was 
published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1821-3. 

BAYLEN  (S.  Spain),  AAdiere  on  July  20,  1808,  the  French,  consisting  of  14,000  men 
commanded  by  generals  Dupont  and  Wedel,  were  defeated  by  the  Spaniards  under  Reding, 
Coupigny,  and  other  generals,  Avhose  force  amounted  to  25,000.  The  French  had  nearly 
3000  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  division  of  Dujiont  (about  8000  men)  Avas  made  prisoners. 

BAYONET,  the  short  sAvord  or  dagger  fixed  at  the  end  of  fire-arms.  This  important 
AA’eapon  Avas  invented  at  Bayonne,  in  France  (whence  some  derive  the  name),  about  1647, 
1670,  or  1690.  It  Avas  used  at  Killiecrankie  in  1689,  and  at  Marsaglia  by  the  French,  in 
1693,  “ AAith  great  success,  against  the  enemy  unprepared  for  the  encounter  with  so  formid- 
able a novelty.”  The  ring  bayonet  was  adopted  by  the  British,  Sept.  24,  1693.  Aspin. 

BAYONNE  (S.  France).  Charles  IV.  of  Spain  abdicated  here  in  favour  of  “his  friend 
and  ally”  the  emperor  Napoleon  ; and  Ferdinand,  prince  of  Asturias,  and  Don  Carlos  and  Don 
Antonio  renounced  their  rights  to  the  Spanish  throne,  May  i,  1808.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bayonne  Avas  much  desperate  fighting  between  the  French  and  the  British  armies, 
Dec.  10,  II,  and  13,  1813.  f Bayonne  was  invested  by  the  British,  Jan.  14,  1814  ; on  April  14 
the  French  made  a sally,  and  attacked  the  English  Avith  success,  but  Avere  at  length  driven 
back.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  considerable,  and  lieut.-geu.  Sir  John  Hope  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner. 

BAYREUTH  (N.  Germany).  The  margrave  was  a branch  of  the  Brandenburg  family. 
The  margravate  of  Bayreuth,  with  that  of  Anspach,  was  abdicated  by  the  reigning  prince  in 
favour  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  1790.  The  archives,  of  the  principality  Avere  brought 
(in  1783)  from  Plassenburg  to  the  city  of  Bayreuth,  the  capital  of  the  domain,  which  was 
incorporated  Avith  Bavaria  by  Napoleon  in  1806. 

BAZAAR,  or  Covered  Market.  The  word  is  of  Arabic  origin.  The  bazaar  of  Ispahan  is 
magnificent,  yet  it  is  excelled  by  that  of  Tauris,  which  has  several  times  held  30,000  men  in 
order  of  battle.  In  London,  the  Soho-square  bazaar  Avas  opened  by  Mr.  Trotter  in  1816  to 
relieve  the  relatives  of  persons  killed  in  the  war.  The  Queen’s  bazaar.  Oxford-street,  a very 
extensive  one,  was  (with  the  Diorama)  burnt  down,  and  the  loss  estimated  at  ^o,oool., 
]\Iay  27,  1829.  The  St.  James’s  bazaar  was  built  by  Mr.  Crockford  in  1832.  There  are  also 
the  Pantheon,  the  Western  Exchange,  &c.  The  most  imposing  sale  termed  a bazaar,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Anti-Corn  LaAv  League,  began  in  Covent-garden  theatre.  May  5,  1845  ; in  six 
weeks  25,000^.  was  obtained,  mostly  by  admission  money. 

BEACH Y HEAD,  a promontory  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Sussex,  where  the  British  and 
Dutch  combined  fleet,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Torrington,  was  defeated  by  a sujAerior 
French  force,  under  admiral  Tourville  ; the  British  sufiered  very  severely,  June  30,  1690. 
The  Dutch  lost  two  admirals,  500  men,  and  several  ships, — sunk  to  prevent  them  from  falling 


* The  abdication  of  Charles-Louis  was  mainly  caused  by  his  unfortunate  attachment  to  an  intriguing 
woman,  known  throughout  Em-ope  under  the  assumed  name  of  Lola  Montes,  who,  in  the  end,  was  expelled 
the  kingdom  for  her  interference  in  state  affairs,  and  afterwards  led  a wandering  life.  She  delivered  lectures 
in  London,  in  1859,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  United  States.  She  died  at  New  York,  Jan.  17,  1861. 

t Soult  issued  out  of  Bayonne  and  attacked  the  left  of  the  British  army  under  Sir  John  Hope,  and 
twice  succeeded  in  driving  the  fifth  division  of  the  alhes,  but  was  twice  repulsed,  Dec.  10.  Next  morning, 
Soult  again  directed  several  columns,  also  against  the  British  left,  which  withstood  the  attack,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  day  each  army  maintained  its  position,  Dec.  ii.  In  the  night,  Soult  moved  with  his  main  force 
to  attack  the  British  right  : Gen.  Hill  commanded  above  13,000  men,  and  SoAilt  a force  of  30,000.  Two 
attacks  were  at  first  successful ; but  the  F rench  were  ultimately  defeated,  and  Soult  drew  back  his  troope 
towards  his  intrenched  camp  at  Bayonne,  Dec.  13,  1813.  Sir  IV.  F.  P.  Faijur. 
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into  tlic  luiiids  of  the  enemy  ; the  En^flisli  lost  two  ships  and  400  men.  The  admirals  on 

both  sides  weix;  blamed  ; onrs,  for  not  lighting  ; the  French,  for  not  jmrsuing  the  victory. 

BEADS  were  early  used  for  reckoning  prayers  in  the  East.  St,  Augustin  mentions 
them  in  a.d.  366.  About  1090,  Peter  the  Ilerrnit  is  said  to  have  made  a series  of  55  beads. 
To  Dominic  de  Guzman  is  ascribed  the  invention  of  the  Kosary,  consisting  of  a series  of  15 
large  and  150  small  beads,  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  1202,  They  were  in 

general  use  in  Boinan  Catholic  devotions,  1213.  The  Bead-roll  was  a list  of  deceased 

persons,  for  the  rej)ose  of  whose  souls  a certain  number  of  prayers  was  recited,  which  the 
devout  counted  by  a string  of  beads.  Beads  appear  to  have  been  used  by  the  Druids,  being 
found  in  British  barrows. 

BEAM  AND  SCALES.  The  apparatus  for  weighing  goods  was  so  called,  “as  it  weighs 
so  much  at  the  king’s  hemn.''  A public  beam  was  set  up  in  London,  and  all  commodities 
ordered  to  be  w'eighed  by  the  city  officer,  called  the  weigh-master,  who  was  to  do  justiee 
between  buyer  and  seller,  statute  3 Edw.  II.  1309.  Stow.  Beams  and  scales,  with  weights 
and  measures,  were  ordered  to  be  examined  by  the  justices  at  quarter-sessions,  35  Geo.  III. 
1794.  They  have  been  frequently  the  subject  of  penal  acts  to  ensure  justice  in  public 
dealings.  See  Weigfds  and  Measures. 

BEANS,  Black  and  White,  were  used  by  the  ancients  in  gathering  the  votes  of  the 
people  for  the  election  of  magistrates,  A white  bean  signified  absolution,  and  a black  one 
condemnation.  The  precept  of  Pythagoras  to  abstain  from  beans,  ahstine  a fahis,  has  been 
variously  interpreted.  “Beans  do  not  favour  mental  tranquillity.”  Cicero.  The  finer 
kinds  of  beans  were  brought  to  these  countries  at  the  period  of  the  introduction  of  most 
other  vegetables,  in  Henry  VIII, ’s  reign. 

BEARDS.*  The  Egyptians  did  not  wear  beards;  the  Assyrians  did.  They  have  been 
worn  for  centuries  by  the  Jews.  The  Tartars  waged  a long  war  with  the  Persians,  declaring 
them  infidels,  because  they  would  not  cut  their  beards,  after  the  custom  of  Tartary,  The 
Greeks  wore  their  beards  till  the  time  of  Alexander,  who  ordered  the  Macedonians  to  be 
shaved,  lest  the  beard  should  give  a handle  to  their  enemies,  330  b.c.  Beards  were  worn 
by  the  Romans,  297  b.c.  The  emperor  Julian  wrote  a diatribe  (entitled  Misopogon") 
against  wearing  beards,  a.d.  362. — In  England,  they  were  not  fashionable  after  the  Conquest, 
1066,  until  the  thirteenth  century,  and  were  discontinued  at  the  Restoration,  Peter  the 
Great  enjoined  the  Russians,  even  of  rank,  to  shave,  but  was  obliged  to  keep  officers  on  foot 
to  cut  off  the  beard  by  force.  Since  1851  beards  have  been  much  worn  in  England,  and  the 
custom  is  increasing. 

BEAUGE,  Anjou. 

BEAULIEU,  Abbey  or,  founded  by  king  John,  in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire,  in  1204, 
It  was  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  had  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  and  was  devoted  to 
monks  of  the  reformed  Benedictine  order.  It  afforded  an  asylum  to  Margaret,  queen  of 
Henry  VI.,  after  the  defeat  of  the  earl  of  Warwick  at  Barnet,  April  14,  1471.  Here,  too, 
Perkin  Warbeck  obtained  refuge  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. , in  1497. 

BEAUVAIS  (N,  France),  Heroines  of.  On  the  town  being  besieged  by  Charles  the 
Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  at  the  head  of  80,000  men,  the  women  under  the  conduct  of  Jeanne 
Fourquet,  Laine,  or  De  la  Hachette,  particularly  distinguished  themselves,  and  the  duke 
was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  July  10,  1472.  In  memory  of  this,  the  women  of  Beauvais 
walk  first  in  the  procession  on  the  anniversary  of  their  deliverance.  HenauU. 

BECKET’S  MURDER.  + Thomas  Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  murdered  at 
the  altar,  Dec.  29,  1170.  Four  barons,  hearing  Henry  II,  say  in  a moment  of  exasperation, 
at  receiving  intelligence  of  Becket’s  pertinacity  against  the  prelates  opposed  to  him,  “What 

* A bearded  woman  was  taken  by  the  Russians  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  and  presented  to  the  czar, 
Peter  I.,  1724 : her  beard  measured  yard.  A woman  is  said  to  bave  been  seen  at  Paris  with  a bushy 
beard,  and  her  whole  body  covered  with  hair.  Diet,  de  Trevonx.  The  great  Margaret,  governess  of  the 
Netherlands,  had  a very  long  stiff  beard.  In  Bavaria,  in  the  time  of  Wolfius,  a virgin  had  a long  black 
beard.  Mdlle.  Bois  de  Chene,  born  at  Geneva  (it  was  said)  in  1834,  was  exhibited  in  London,  in  1852-3, 
when,  consequently,  eighteen  years  of  age  : she  had  a profuse  head  of  hair,  a strong  black  beard,  large 
whiskers,  and  thick  hair  on  her  arms  and  down  from  her  neck  on  her  back,  and  masculine  features. 

t Thomas  Becket  was  born  in  mg.  His  father  Gilbert  was  a London  trader,  and  his  mother  is  stated 
to  have  been  a convert  from  Mahomedanism.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  made  archdeacon  by  Theobald 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  introduced  him  to  the  king  Henry  II.  He  became  chancellor  in  1155,  but 
on  being  elected  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1162,  he  resigned  the  chancellorship,  to  the  great  offence  of 
the  king.  He  opposed  strenuously  the  comstitutions  of  Clarendon  in  1164,  and  fled  the  country  : and,  in 
1 166,  excommunicated  all  the  clergy  who  agreed  to  abide  by  them.  He  and  the  king  met  at  Fretville,  in 
Touraine,  on  July  22,  1170,  and  were  formally  reconciled.  On  his  return  he  re-commenced  his  struggle 
with  the  king,  which  led  to  his  tragical  death. 
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mi  uulia])])y  iirinoc  am  I,  Avlio  liavo  not  about  me  one  man  of  s])irit  enongli  to  rid  me  of  this 
insolent  ])relate!”  resolved  u])on  Becket’s  assassination;  and  rushing  with  drawn  swords 
into  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury  where  he  was  at  vespers,  they  feigned  a commission  from 
the  king,  and  endeavoured  to  induce  Becket  to  recall  his  sentence  against  the  bishops.  On 
his  refusal  they  followed  him  into  the  north  transept,  when  he  cried  out,  “ I charge  you,  in 
the  name  of  the  Almighty,  not  to  hurt  any  other  person  here,  for  none  of  them  have  been 
concerned  in  the  late  transactions.”  The  confederates  then  strove  to  drag  him  from  the 
church  ; but  not  being  able  to  do  so,  on  account  of  his  resolute  deportment,  they  killed  him 
on  the  spot  with  repeated  wounds. — The  king  was  absolved  of  guilty  knowledge  of  the  crime 
in  1172,  and  did  ]>enance  at  the  tomb  in  1174.  The  bones  of  Becket  were  enshrined  in  gold 
and  jewels  in  1220  ; but  were  burned  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  I539*  Stow. 

BEDS.  The  ancients  slept  on  skins.  Beds  were  afterwards  made  of  loose  rushes,  heather, 
or  straw.  The  Komaiis  are  said  to  have  first  used  feathers.  Feather-beds  were  in  use  in 
England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  bedsteads  of  the  Egyptians  and  later  Greeks,  like 
modern  couehes,  became  common  among  the  Koman  upper  classes. — A bedstead  of  gold  was 
presented  to  the  queen  on  Nov.  2,  1859,  by  the  Maharajah  of  Cashmere.  Air-beds  and 
water-beds  have  been  made  since  the  manufacture  of  india-rubber  cloth  by  Clark  in  1813  ; 
and  by  Macintosh  in  1823.  Dr.  Arnott’s  hydrostatic  bed  was  invented  in  1830. 

BED  OF  Justice,  a French  court  presided  over  by  the  king,  which  had  the  power  of 
enforcing  or  overruling  the  ordinances  of  the  parliament.  The  last  was  held  by  Louis  XVI. 
at  Versailles  in  1787. 

BEDFORD,  a town,  N.N.W.  London,  renowned  for  its  many  free  educational  establish- 
ments endowed  in  1561  by  sir  Wm.  Harpur,  a London  alderman.  Here  John  Bunyan 
preached,  wrote  “The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  and  died  (in  1688). 

BEDFORD  I jEVEL,  a portion  of  the  great  fen  districts  in  the  eastern  counties,  drained 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  earl  of  Bedford,  aided  by  the  celebrated 
Dutch  engineer,  sir  Cornelius  Vermuyden,  amid  great  opposition  from  the  natives  of  the 
district.  See  Levels. 

BEDLAM.  See  Bethlehem. 

BEDOUINS,  wandering  tribes  of  Arabs,  living  on  the  plunder  of  travellers,  &c.  They 
profess  a form  of  Mahomedanism,  and  are  governed  by  sheikhs.  They  are  said  to  be 
descendants  of  Ishmael,  and  appear  to  fulfil  the  prophecy  respecting  him,  Gen.  xvi.  12, 
1911  B.c.  They  are  the  scourge  of  Arabia  and  Egypt. 

BEEF-EATERS.  See  Battle-axe. 

BEEFSTEAK  SOCIETY,  the  members  of  which  dine  together  in  a room  behind  the 
Lyceum  theatre,  was  founded  in  1735  by  John  Rich,  patentee  of  Covent-garden  theatre,  and 
George  Lambert,  the  scene-painter,  in  whose  work-room  the  society  originated.  Beefsteak 
Clubs  existed  in  1709  and  1733. 

BEER.  Ale,  Porter,  Victuallers. 

BEES.  Mount  Hybla,  on  account  of  its  odoriferous  flowers,  thyme,  and  abundance  of 
honey,  has  been  poetically  called  the  “empire  of  bees.”  Hymettus,  in  Attica,  was  also 
famous  for  its  bees  and  honey.  The  economy  of  bees  was  admired  in  the  earliest  ages  ; and 
Eumelus,  of  Corinth,  wrote  a poem  on  bees,  741  B.C.  There  are  292  species  of  the  bee  or 
apis  genus,  and  iii  in  England.  Bees  were  first  introduced  into  Boston,  New  England,  by 
the  English  in  1670,  and  have  since  spread-over  the  whole  continent.  Mandeville’s  satirical 
“Fable  of  the  Bees”  appeared  in  1723.  Huber  jiublished  his  observations  on  bees  in  1796. 
The  Apiarian  Society  have  an  establishment  at  Muswell,  near  London  (1862). 

BEET-ROOT  is  of  recent  cultivation  in  England.  Beta  vulgaris,  red  beet,  is  used  for 
the  table  as  a salad.  Margraff  first  produced  sugar  from  ih.Q  white  beet-root  in  1747.  M. 
Achard  produced  excellent  sugar  from  it  in  1 799  ; and  the  chemists  of  France,  at  the 
instance  of  Bonaparte,  largely  extracted  sugar  from  the  beet-root  in  1800.  60,000  tons  of 
sugar,  about  half  the  consumption,  are  now  manufactured  in  France  from  beet.  It  is  also 
[ largely  manufactured  in  other  countries.  A refinery  of  sugar  from  beet-root  has  been  erected 
at  the  Thames-bank,  Chelsea. 

BEGGARS  were  tolerated  in  ancient  times,  being  often  musicians  and  ballad-singers. 
In  modern  times  severe  laws  have  been  passed  against  them.  In  1572,  by  14  Eliz.  c.  5, 
sturdy  beggars  were  ordered  to  be  “grievously  whipped  and  burnt  through  the  right  ear.” 
By  the  Vagrant  Act  (1824)  5 Geo.  IV.  c.  83,  all  public  beggars  are  liable  to  a month’s 
imprisonment.  See  Poor  Laws  and  Mendicity  Society. 
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15FGUINES  a congregation  of  mins,  first  cstalilislied  at  Liege,  and  afterwards  at  Nivelle  ; 
in  1207,  some  say  1226.  The  “Grand  fieguinage”  of  Eruges  was  the  most  extensive  of 
modern  times.— Some  of  tliese  nuns  imagined  that  they  could  ni  this  life  aiiive  at  the 
highest  moral  perfection,  even  to  impeccahility.  The  council  of  Vienne  condemned  this 
error,  and  aholishcd  a hranch  of  the  order  in  1311.  They  still  exist  m Germany  and 
Belgium,  acting  as  nurses  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  &c. 

BEHEADING  the  Dccollatio  of  the  Promams,  introduced  into  England  from  Normandy 
(as  a IcHH  ignominious  mode  of  putting  high  criminals  to  death)  hy  William  the  Comjueror, 
1076  wheS  Waltheolf,  carl  of  Huntingdon,  Northampton,  and  Northiimherland,  was  hrst  so 
executed.  Since  then  this  mode  of  execution  liecame  frecpient,  particularly  in  the  reigns  ot 
Henry  VI 11.  and  Mary,  when  even  women  of  the  noblest  blood,  greatest  virtues,  and  most 
innocent  lives  thus  suliered  death.* 

BEHISTUN  in  Persia.  At  this  place  is  a rock  containing  important  inscriptions  in 
three  hingiiages,’  in  cuneiform  (or  wedge-shaped)  characters,  which  were  deciphered  and 
translated  by  sir  II.  Pawlinson  in  1844-6  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  ^ the  Poyal  Asiatic 
Society.  Each  paragraidi  commences  with  “ I am  Darius  the  Great  King.” 

BEHRING’S  STRAIT,  discovered  by  captain  Vitus  Behring,  a Danish  navigator  in  the 
service  of  Russia.  He  thus  proved  that  the  continents  of  Asia  and  America  are  not  united, 
but  are  distinct  from  each  other  about  thirty-nine  miles,  1728.  He  died  at  Behring’s  island 
in  1741.  The  current  from  the  west  between  the  shores  is  very  inconsiderable,  the  de])th 
not  being  more  than  from  twelve  to  thirty  fathoms.  In  1788  capt.  James  Cook  accurately 
surveyed  the  coast  of  both  continents. 

BELFAST,  capital  of  Ulster,  Ireland.  First  mentioned  about  a.d.  1315  ; its  castle, 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  John  de  Courcy,  was  then  destroyed  by  the  Scots,  under 
Edward  Bruce.  Belfast  was  granted  by  James  1.  to  sir  Arthur  Chichester,  then  lord  deputy, 
1612  It  was  erected  into  a corporation  by  James  I.  1613.  The  long  bridge,  2000  feet  in 
leimth  and  of  21  arches,  was  commenced  in  1682.  Here  was  printed  the  first  edition  of  the 
Bible  published  in  Ireland,  1704.  The  castle  was  burnt,  April,  i7oK_  The  bank  built,  i7o7- 
The  mechanics’  institute  established,  1825. 
the 

See _ „ . . - , . 

Belfast  through  Mr.  Hanna  persisting  in  open-air  preaching.  t a -p  ir  i- 

chambers  were  burnt  down.  The  loss  was  estimated  at  ioo,ooo?.  In  Sept.  1859  Belfast 
was  the  scene  of  exciting  religious  revivals. 

BELGIUM  late  the  southern  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  anciently 
the  territory  of  the  Belgge,  who  were  finally  conquered  by  Julius  Cffisar,  51  n.c.  Its  size  is 
about  one-eighth  of  Great  Britain.  The  population,  December  31,  1859,  was  4,671,187.  its 
government  is  a liberal  constitutional  monarchy,  founded  in  1831.  For  previous  history, 
see  Flanders,  Netherlands  and  Holland. 


Of  three  colleges  established  in  Ireland  under 


The  revolution  commences  at  Brussels  Aug.  25, 
The  Provisional  Government  declares  Belgium 

independent Oct.  4, 

Antwerp  taken  ....  Dec.  23, 
Belgian  independence  acknowledged  by  the 

allied  powers 

Duke  de  Nemours  elected  king  : hut  his  father, 
the  French  king,  refuses  his  consent  Feb.  3, 
Surlet  de  Chokier  is  elected  regent  _ . Feb.  24, 
Leopold,  prince  of  Coburg,  elected  king  July  12, 

enters  Bussels July  19, 

The  king  of  the  Netherlands  commences  war 

Aug.  3, 


1830 


1831 


[France  sends  50,000  troops  to  assist  Belgium, 
and  an  armistice  ensues.] 

Conference  of  ministers  of  the  five  great  powers 
held  in  London  : acceptance  of  24  articles  of 

pacification Nov.  15,  1831 

The  French  army  returns  to  France  Dec.  27,  1832 

Riot  at  Brussels  (see  Brussels)  . . April  6,  1834 

Treaty]  between  Holland  and  Belgium  signed 

in  London April  19,  1839 

Queen  of  England  visits  Belgium  . . Aug.  1852 

The  king  and  his  son  visit  England  . . Oct.  — 

Increase  of  army  to  100,000  men  voted  May  10,  1853 
Opposition  to  religious  charities’ bill  f . June,  1857 


* Among  other  instances  (besides  queens  of  England)  may  be  mentioned  the  ® 

Feb  12  1554;  and  the  venerable  countess  of  Salisbury,— the  latter  remarkable  for  her  resistance  of  the 
executioner^  When  he  directed  her  to  lay  her  head  on  the  block,  she  refused  to  do  it ; telling  lum  that 
she  knew  of  no  guilt  and  would  not  submit  to  die  like  a criminal.  He  pursued  her  round  and  round  the 
scaffold  aiming  at  her  hoary  head,  and  at  length  took  it  off,  after  mangling  the  neck  and  shoulders  o 
illistrious^ctL  in  a horrifying  manner.  Shi  was  daughter  of  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  and  last  of  the 

royalhiie  of  Ph^^^^  held  in  London  on  the  Belgian 

of  which  the  treatv  of  Nov.  15,  1831,  was  maintained,  and  the  pecuniary  compensation  of  sixty  millions  of 
francs,  offered  by  Belgium  for  the  territories  adjudged  to  Holland,  was  decLyed  inadmissible  , . 

t At  the  Revolution  in  1830  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  lost  the  adimnistration  the  public  chant  , 
which  they  have  struggled  to  recover  ever  since.  In  April,  1857,  M.  Decker  the  ^c^d  of  the  y, 

brought  in  a biU  for  this  purpose ; the  principle  of  which  was  carried.  This  led  however,  to  so  muc 
a"^itation  that  the  ministry  were  compelled  to  withdi'aw  the  bill,  and  eventuaUy  to  resign. 


8f> 
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IIM,  conliiiiiaf. 

A now  ininistryundcr  M.  ('liarlos  l?OR-|cr  Nov.  9,  1857 
Tho  ch;unlK.'i-s  ; rc-as.sc'nil>U!(ll»oc.  10,  — 

Tlio  killer  procliiim.s  Uflgium  noutnil  in  (ho 

Italian  war M-iy  1859 

IVath  of  M.  Potter Inly  22,  — 

The  king  visits  Kngland Inno,  i860 

^ agno  nnnonrsof  annoxation  to  Franco  i>roilnco 
warm  loyal  aiUlrcssos  to  tho  king  . Juno  13,  — 


Tho  Oetrni.q  aholishcd Inly  21,  i860 

SnccoHsl'ul  military  volunteer  movement  Aug!  

Commercial  treaty  with  Franco  March  i,  1861 
Continued  illness  of  tho  king ; with  occasional 
amendment  ....  May,  June,  1862 
Commercial  treaty  with  Great  Rritain  adoiited 

by  the  chamber  ....  Aug.  22,  

Great  distress  through  decay  of  trade  Aug!  — 


KING  OF  THE  BELGIANS. 


1831.  Leopold,*  first  king  of  tho  Relgians ; horn 
l>oc.  16,  1790:  inangumted  July  21,  1831,  at 
Hrussels  ; married  Aug.  9,  1832,  Loui.se, 
eldest  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe,  king  of 


tho  French  ; she  died  Oct.  ir,  1850.  Tho 
I’KESKNT  king,  1862. 

Heir:  his  son,  Leopold,  duke  of  Brabant;  born 
April  9,  183s  ; man-ied  iirchduchcss  Maria 
of  Austria,  Aug.  22,  1853. 


BELGRADE  (in  Sorvia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube)  ; a battle  was  fought  hero  on 
Seiheinber  10,  1456,  bettvecn  tho  Gernians  (under  Jolm  llnniades)  and  the  Turks  (under 
JMalioniod  II.),  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated  with  tho  loss  of  40,000  men.  Belorade  was 
taken  by  Solynian,  i522,  and  retaken  by  the  Imperialists  in  1688,  from  whom  it  agaiS  reverted 
to  the  Dirks  in  1690.  It  Avas  besieged  in  May,  1717,  by  ])rince  Eugene.  On  Aiig.  5 of  that 
year,  the  liirkish  army,  200,000  strong,  approached  to  relieve  it,  and  a sanguinary  battle  Avas 
loiight  at  PeterAvaradein,  on  August  22,  in  Avhich  the  Turks  lost  20,000  men  ; after  this 
battle  Belgrade  surrendered.  In  1739  it  was  ceded  to  the  Turks,  after  its  fine  fortifications 
had  been  demolished.  It  was  again  taken  in  1789,  and  restored  at  the  peace  of  Reichenbach 
111  1790.  The  Servian  insurgents  had  iiossession  of  it  in  1806.  In  1815  it  Avas  idaced  under 
prince  lAIilosch,  subject  to  Turkey.  The  fortifications  Avere  restored  in  1820.  On  June  19 
1S62,  the  Turkish  pacha  aatts  dismissed  for  firing  on  the  toAAui  during  a riot.  See  Servia. 

XI  Candle  : in  the  Romish  ceremony  of  Excommunication  (which  see), 

the  bell  is  rung,  the  book  closed,  and  candle  extinguished  ; the  effect  being  to  exclude  the 
excommunicated  from  the  society  of  the  faithful,  divine  service,  and  the  sacraments.  Its 
origin  is  ascribed  to  the  8th  century. 

BELL-ROCK  LIGHT-HOUSE,  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  structures  of  the  kind  in 
Cxreat  Britain.  It  is  nearly  in  front  of  the  Frith  of  Tay,  and  is  115  feet  high  ; it  is  built 
upon  a rock  that  measures  427  feet  in  length  and  200  feet  in  breadth,  and  is  about  12  feet 
under  water.  + The  present  lighthouse  was  erected  in  1806-10 ; it  is  provided  Avith  tAvo  beUs 
lor  hazy  Aveather. 


BELLAIR,  in  Xorth  America.  The  toAvni  Avas  attacked  bv  the  British  forces  under  sir 
1 eter  1 arker,  who  after  an  obstinate  engagement  were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss  ; their 
gallant  commander  Avas  killed,  Aug.  30,  1814. 

BELLEISLE  an  isle  on  the  south  coast  of  Brittany,  France,  was  erected  into  a duchy  in 
laAmur  of  marshal  Belleisle,  in  1 742,  in  rcAvard  of  his  brilliant  military  and  diplomatic  services 
by  Louis  A\  . Belleisle  Avas  taken  by  the  British  forces  under  commodore  Keppel  ami 
general  Hodgson,  after  a desperate  resistance,  June  7,  1761,  but  aa^s  restored  to  France  in  1763. 

BELLES-LETTRES  on  Polite  Learning.  See  Academies  and  Literature. 

BELLMEX,  appointed  in  London,  to  proclaim  the  hour  of  the  night  before  public 
clocks  becaine  general  were  numerous  about  a.d.  1556.  They  Avere  to  ring  a bell  at  night, 
,,  of  your  fire  and  candle,  be  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  pray  for  the  dead  ” 

Loorthoucks  History  of  London.  ^ ^ j 

BELLOAVS.  Anacharsis,  the  Sc5dhian,  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  them  about 
SbpB.c.  ; to  him  IS  also  ascribed  the  iiiA^ention  of  tinder,  the  potter’s  Avheel,  anchors  for 
ships,  &c.  Bel  oaa;s  were  not  used  in  the  furnaces  of  the  Romans.  The  production  of  the 
^ eat  leviathan  bellows  of  our  foundries  (suggested  by  the  diminutive  domestic  belloAvs)  must 
Have  been  early,  but  Ave  cannot  trace  the  time.  See  Blowing-Machines. 

BELLS  were  used  among  the  J ews,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  The  responses  of  the  Dodomean 
oracle  Avere  m part  conveyed  by  bells.  Straho.  The  monument  of  Porsenna  was  decorated 


A Leopold  married,  in  'Slay,  1816,  the  princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  daughter  of  the  prince  regent  after- 
wards George  IV.  of  England  ; she  died  in  childbed,  Nov  6 1817  ^egenr,  alter- 

lo“upou  '^5'  a Dutchman,  who  wah 
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by  pinnacles,  each  surmounted  by  bells.  Pliny.  Introduced  by  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola, 
in  t'ainpagna,  about  A.i).  400.  First  known  in  France  in  550.  The  army  of  Clothaire  II., 
king  of  France,  was  frightened  from  the  siege  of  Sens  by  the  ringing  of  the  bells  of  St. 
Stej)hen’s  church.  The  second  excerj)tion  of  our  king  Egbert  commands  every  priest,  at  the 
proper  hours,  to  sound  the  bells  of  his  church.  Bells  were  used  in  churches  by  order  of  pope 
John  IX.,  about  900,  as  a defance  by  ringing  them,,  against  thunder  and  lightning.  First 
cast  in  England  by  Turketel,  chancellor  of  England,  under  Edmund  I.  His  successor 
improved  the  invention,  and  caused  the  first  tuneable  set  to  be  put  up  at  Croyland  abbey, 
960.  Slow.  The  celebrated  “ Song  of  the  Bell,”  by  Schiller  (died  1805)  has  been  frequently 
translated.  The  following  list  is  that  given  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett  Denison  in  his  discourse  on 
bells,  at  the  Iloyal  Institution,  March  6,  1857. 


Weiaht— Tons  Cwt. 

Tons  Cwt. 

Tons  Cwt. 

Moscow,  1736  ; * * * § broken. 

Paris,  1680 

. . 12 

16 

Antwerp 

• 7 

3 

1737  • 

250 

7 

Sens 

• • 13 

9 

Brussels 

7 

li 

Another,  1817  . 

no 

? 

Montreal,  1847  • 

. 12 

15 

Dantzic,  1453 

. 6 

I 

Three  otters 

16  to  31 

Cologne,  1448 

. . II 

3 

Lincoln,  1834 

• 5 

8 

Novogorod 

31 

0 

Breslaw,  1507  . 

. . II 

0 

St.  Paul’s,  1716,1 

• 5 

4 

Olmiitz  . 

17 

18 

Gorlitz  . 

. .•  10 

17 

Ghent  .... 

4 

18 

Vienna,  1711 

17 

14 

York,  1845 

10 

15 

Boulogne,  new  . 

• 4 

18 

Westminster,  1856  t ‘ 

‘Big 

Bruges,  1680. 

. . 10 

5 

Exeter,  1675 

4 

10? 

Ben  ” 

15 

St.  Peter’s,  Rome 

. 8 

0 

Old  Lincoln,  1610. 

4 

8 

Westminster,  1858  t 

“'st 

Oxford,  1680 . 

• • 7 

12 

Fourth  quarter-bell.  West- 

Stephen  ” 

13 

io| 

Lucerne,  1636  . 

7 

II 

minster,  1857 

• 4 

0 

Erfurt,  1497  . 

13 

15 

Halberstadt,  1457 

• • 7 

10 

BELLS,  Baptism  of.  They  were  anointed  and  baptised  in  churches  it  is  said  from  the 
loth  century.  Du  Fresnoy.  The  bells  of  the  priory  of  Little  Dunmow,  in  Essex,  were 
baptised  by  the  names  of  St.  Michael,  St.  John,  Virgin  Mary,  Holy  Trinity,  &c.,  in  1501. 
Weaver.  The  great  bell  of  Notre  Dame,  in  Paris,  was  baptised  by  the  name  of  Duke  of 
Angouleme,  1816.  On  the  continent,  in  Eoman  Catholic  states,  they  baptize  bells  as  we  do 
shijjs,  but  with  religious  solemnity.  Ashe. 

BELLS,  Kinging  of,  in  changes  of  regular  peals,  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  English,  who 
boast  of  having  brought  the  practice  to  an  art.  There  were  formerly  societies  of  ringers  in 
London.  Holden.  A sixth  bell  was  added  to  the  peal  of  five,  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael, 
1430.  Stow.  Nell  Gwynne  left  the  ringers  of  the  bells  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the-fields  money 
for  a weekly  entertainment,  1687,  and  many  others  have  done  the  same. 


BELOOCHISTAN,  S.  Asia,  the  ancient  Gedrosia.  The  capital  was  taken  by  the  British 
in  the  Afghan  war,  in  1839  ; alaandoned  in  1840,  and  again  taken  and  held  for  a short  time 
in  1841. 


BENARES,  in  India,  a holy  city  of  the  Hindoos,  abounding  in  temples.  It  was  ceded 
by  the  nabob  of  Oude,  Asoph-ud-Dowlah,  to  the  English  in  1775.  An  insurrection  took 
place  here,  which  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  British  interests  in  Hindostan,  1781.  The 
rajah,  Cheyt  Sing,  was  deposed  in  consequence  of  it,  in  1783.  Mr.  Cherry,  capt.  Conway, 
and  others,  were  assassinated  at  Benares,  by  vizier  Aly,  Jan.  14,  1799.  In  June,  1857,  col. 
Neil  succeeded  in  sujipressing  attempts  to  join  the  Sepoy  mutiny.  See  India. 


BENCOOLEN,  in  the  island  of  Sumatra.  The  English  East  India  Company  made  a 
settlement  here,  which  preserved  to  them  the  pepper  trade  after  the  Dutch  had  dispossessed 
them  of  Bantam,  1682.  Anderson.  York  Fort  was  erected  by  the  East  India  Company, 
1690.  In  1693,  a dreadful  mortality  raged  here,  occasioned  by  the  town  being  built  on  a 
pestilent  morass  : among  others  the  governor  and  council  perished.  The  French,  under  count 


* The  metal  has  been  valued,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  at  £66,565.  Gold  and  silver  are  said  to  have  been 
thrown  in  as  votive  offerings. 

t The  largest  bell  in  England  (named  Big  Ben,  after  sir  Benjamin  Hall,  the  then  chief  commissioner 
of  works),  cast  at  Houghton -le-Spring,  Durham,  by  Messrs.  Warner,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  E. 
Becket  Denison  and  the  rev.  W.  Taylor,  at  an  expense  of  £3343  14.5.  gd.  The  composition  was  22  parts 
copper  and  7 tin.  The  diameter  was  9 ft.  5J  in.  ; the  height  7 ft.  loj  in.  The  clapper  weighed  12  cwt. 
Rev.  W.  Taylor. 

t The  bell  “ Big  Ben,”  having  been  found  to  be  cracked  on  Oct.  24,  1857,  it  was  broken  up,  and  another 
hell  cast  with  the  same  metal,  in  May,  1858,  by  Messrs.  Mears,  Whitechapel.  It  is  rather  different  in  shape 
to  its  predecessor,  “ Big  Ben,”  and  about  2 tons  lighter.  Its  diameter  is  9 ft.  6 in.  ; the  height  7 ft.  10  in. 
It  was  struck  for  the  first  time,  Nov.  18,  1858.  The  clapper  weighs  6 cwt. — half  that  of  the  former  bell. 
The  note  of  the  bell  is  E natural ; the  quarter-bells  being  G,  B,  E,  F.  On  Oct.  i,  1859,  this  bell  was  also 
found  to  be  cracked.  It  remains  in  this  state  (May,  1862).  The  scientific  men  referred  to  greatly  differ  in 
opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  this  bell. 

§ The  clapper  of  St.  Paul’s  bell  weighs  180  lbs.  ; the  diameter  of  the  hell  is  10  feet,  and  its  thickness 
10  inches.  The  hour  of  the  day  strikes  upon  this  bell,  the  quarters  upon  two  smaller  ones  beneath.  Sec 
Clock.'i. 
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D’KstiUf^n,  destroyed  the  Kiiglisli  settlement,  1760.  Bencoolcn  was  reduced  to  a residency 
nnder  the  government  of  Ikm^al,  in  1801,  and  was  ceded  to  the  Duteli  in  1825,  in  exchange 
for  their  possessions  in  IMalaeca.  Sec  India. 

BENDER  in  Bessarabia,  European  Russia,  is  memorable  as  the  asylum  of  Charles  XI  I.  of 
Sweden,  after  his  defeat  at  I’nltowaby  the  czar  Peter  the  Creat,  July  8,  1709.  I’he  celebrated 
peace  of  Bender  was  concluded  in  1711.  Bender  was  taken  by  storm,  by  the  Russians,  in 
Sept.  1770;  was  again  taken  by  Potemkin  in  1789,  and  again  stormed  in  1809.  It  was 
restored  at  the  peace  of  Jassy,  but  retained  at  the  peace  of  1812. 

BENEDICTINES,  an  order  of  monks  founded  by  Benedict  (a.d,  480 — 543),  who  intro- 
duced the  monastic  life  into  western  Europe,  in  529,  when  he  founded  the  monastery  on 
^lonte  Cassino  in  Campania,  and  eleven  others  afterwards.  His  Rcgula  Monachorum  (rule 
of  the  monks)  soon  became  the  common  rule  of  western  monachism.  No  religious  order  has 
been  so  remarkable  for  extent,  wealth,  and  men  of  note  and  learning,  as  the  Benedictine. 
Among  its  branches  the  chief  were  the  Cistercians,  founded  in  1098,  and  reformed  by  St. 
Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  in  1116;  and  the  Carthusians,  from  the  Chartreux  (hence 
Charter-house)  founded  by  Bruno  about  1084.  The  Benedictine  order  was  introduced  into 
England  by  Augustin,  in  596  ; and  William  I.  built  an  abbey  for  it  on  the  plain  where  the 
battle  of  Hastings  was  fought  1066.  See  Battel  Abbey.  William  de  Warrenne,  earl  of 
Warrenne,  built  it  a convent  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  in  1077.  “ At  Hammersmith  is  a nunnery, 

whose  inmates  are  denominated  Benedictine  dames.”  Leigh.  ^Of  this  order  it  is  reckoned 
that  there  have  been  40  popes,  200  cardinals,  50  patriarchs,  116  archbishops,  4600  bishops,  4 
emperors,  12  empresses,  46  kings,  41  queens,  and  3600  saints.  Their  founder  was  canonised. 
Baronins.  The  Benedictines  have  taken  little  ])art  in  politics,  but  have  produced  many 
valuable  works;  especially  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  who  published  the  celebrated  VArt 
de  Verifier  les  Dates,  in  1750,  and  edited  many  ancient  authors. 

BENEFICE  (literary  a good  deed  or  favour),  on  Fief.  Clerical  benefices  originated  in 
the  twelfth  century,  when  the  priesthood  began  to  imitate  the  feudal  lay  system  of  holding 
lands  for  performing  certain  duties  : till  then  the  priests  were  supported  by  alms  and  oblations 
at  mass.  Vicarages,  rectories,  perpetual  curacies,  and  chaplaincies,  are  termed  benefices  in 
contradistinction  to  dignities,  bishoprics,  &c.  A rector  is  entitled  to  all  the  tithes  ; a vicar, 
to  a small  part  or  to  none. — All  benefices  that  should  become  vacant  in  the  space  of  six  months, 
were  given  by  pope  Clement  VII.  to  his  nephew,  in  1534.  Notitia  Monastica.  The  number 
of  benefices  in  England  and  Wales,  according  to  parliamentary  returns,  in  1844,  was  11,127, 
and  the  number  of  glebe-houses  5527  ; these  are  exclusive  of  bishoprics,  deaneries,  canonries, 
prebendaries,  priest-vicars,  lay-vicars,  secondaries,  and  similar  church  preferments.  The 
number  of  parishes  is  11,077,  and  of  churches  and  chapels  about  14,100.  The  number  of 
benefices  in  Ireland  was  1495,  to  which  there  were  not  more  than  about  900  glebe-houses 
attached,  the  rest  having  no  glebe-houses.  An  act  was  passed  in  i860  for  the  union  of 
contiguous  benefices.  See  Church  of  England. 

BENEFIT  SOCIETIES.  See  Friendly  Societies. 

BENEFIT  OF  Clergy,  Privilegium  Clericale,  arose  in  the  regard  paid  by  Christian 
princes  to  the  church,  and  consisted  of : ist,  an  exemption  of  places  consecrated  to  religious 
duties  from  criminal  arrests,  which  was  the  foundation  of  sanctuaries  ; 2nd,  exemption  of  the 
persons  of  clergymen  from  criminal  process  before  the  secular  judge,  in  particular  cases,  which 
Avas  the  original  meaning  of  the  privilegium  clericale.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the 
benefit  of  clergy  extended  to  every  one  who  could  read,  which  was  thought  a great  proof  of 
learning  ; and  it  was  enacted,  that  there  should  be  a prerogative  allowed  to  the  clergy,  that 
if  any  man  who  could  read  were  to  be  condemned  to  death,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  might,  if 
he  would,  claim  him  as  a clerk,  and  dis^mse  of  him  in  some  places  of  the  clergy  as  he  might 
deem  meet.  The  ordinary  gave  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  a Latin  book,  in  a black  Gothic 
character,  from  which  to  read  a verse  or  two  ; and  if  the  ordinary  said,  Legit  ut  Clericus,'" 
“He  reads  like  a clerk,”  the  offender  was  only  burnt  in  the  hand;  otherwise  he  suffered 
death,  3 Edw.  I.  1274.  This  privilege  was  restricted  by  Henry  VII.  in  1489,  and  abolished 
with  respect  to  murderers  and  other  great  criminals,  by  Henry  VIII.  1512.  Stow.  The 
reading  was  discontinued  by  5 Anne,  c.  6.  1706.  Benefit  of  clergy  was  wholly  repealed  by 
statute  7 & 8 Geo.  IV.  c.  28.  1827. 

BENEVENTO,  an  ancient  city  in  South  Italy,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Diomedes 
the  Greek,  after  the  fall  of  Troy.  Near  it  was  erected  the  triumphal  arch  of  Trajan,  a.d. 

1 14.  Benevento  was  formed  into  a duchy  by  the  Lombards,  A.d.  571.  At  a battle  fought 
here,  Feb.  26,  1266,  Manfred,  king  of  Sicily,  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Charles  of  Anjou, 
who  thus  became  virtually  master  of  Italy.  The  castle  was  built  1323  ; the  town  was  nearly 
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destroyed  by  an  eartlujuake,  1688,  when  tlie  archbishop,  afterwards  pope  Benedict  XIII.,  was 
dug  ont  of  the  rnins  alive,  and  contributed  to  its  subsecpient  rebuilding  again,  1703.  It  was 
seized  by  the  king  of  Naples,  but  restored  to  the  pope  on  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  1773. 
Talleyrand  de  Perigord,  Bonaparte’s  arch-chancellor,  had  the  title  of  prince  of  Benevento 
conferred  upon  him.  Benevento  was  restored  to  the  pope  in  1814. 


BENEVOLENCES  (Aids,  Free  Gifts,  or  Forced  Loans)  appear  to  have  been  claimed  by 
our  Anglo-Saxon  sovereigns.  Special  ones  were  levied  by  Edward  IV.  1473,  Richard  III. 
1485  (although  a statute  forbidding  them  was  enacted  in  1484),  by  Henry  VII.  1492  ; and 
by  James  I.  in  1613,  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  princess  Elizabeth  with  the  king  of 
Bohemia.  In  1615  Oliver  St.  John,  M.P.,  was  fined  5000Z.,  and  chief  justice  Coke  disgraced, 
for  severely  censuring  such  modes  of  raising  money.  Benevolences  were  declared  illegal  by 
the  bill  of  rights,  Feb.  1689. 


BENGAL,  the  chief  presidency  of  British  India,  containing  Calcutta,  the  capital.  It  was 
ruled  by  governors  delegated  by  the  sovereigns  of  Delhi,  till  1340,  when  it  became  indepen- 
dent. It  was  added  to  the  Mogul  empire  by  Baber,  about  1529.  See  India  and  Calcutta. 


The  English  were  first  permitted  to  Jrade  to 

Bengal a.d.  1534 

Factories  of  the  French  and  Danes  . . . 1664 

Bengal  made  a distinct  agency  ....  1680 
Imperial  grant  vesting  the  revenues  of  Bengal 
in  the  company,  by  which  the  virtual 
sovereignty  of  the  country  *was  obtained 

Aug.  12,  1765 


India  Bill ; Bengal  made  the  chief  presidency 

June  16,  1773 

Supreme  court  established  . . . June  16,  — 

Courts  of  judicature  erected  for  civil  causes 

Feb.  II,  1793 

Bishop  of  Calcutta  appointed  . . July  21,  1813 

Eailway  opened Aug.  15,  1854 

See  India. 


BENZOLE,  a compound  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  discovered  by  Faraday  in  oils 
(1825),  and  by  C.  B.  Mansfield  in  coal  tar  (1849),  the  latter  of  whom  unfortunately  died  in 
consequence  of  being  severely  burnt  while  experimenting  on  it  (Feb.  25,  1855).  Benzole 
has  become  useful  in  the  arts.  Chemical  research  has  produced  from  it  aniline  {which  see), 
the  source  of  the  celebrated  modern  dyes,  mauve,  magenta,  &c. 

BEOWULF,  an  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  epic  poem,  describing  events  which  probably 
occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  A.D.,  and  supposed  to  have  been  written  subse- 
quent to  597.  An  edition  by  Kemble  was  published  in  1833.  It  has  been  translated  by 
Kemble,  Thorpe,  and  Wackerbath. 

BERBICE,  in  British  Guiana,  surrendered  to  the  British  by  the  Dutch,  April  23,  1796, 
and  again  Sept.  22,  1803.  It  was  finally  ceded  to  England  in  1814  ; since  when  it  has  much 
improved,  and  has  been  placed  in  the  same  relation  to  trade  as  the  British  West  India 
Islands  in  1816.  See  Colonies. 

BEKESINA,  a river  in  Russia,  crossed  by  the  French  main  army  after  its  defeat  by  the 
Russians,  Nov.  25-29,  1812.  The  French  lost  upwards  of  20,000  men,  and  their  retreat  was 
attended  by  great  calamity  and  suffering. 

BERGEN  (in  Germany),  Battle  of,  between  the  French  and  allies,  the  latter  defeated, 
April  13,  1759. — (In  Holland)  The  allies  under  the  duke  of  York  were  defeated  by  the 
French,  under  gen.  Brune,  with  great  loss,  Sept.  19,  1799.  In  another  battle,  fought  Oct.  2, 
same  year,  the  allies  lost  4000  men  ; and,  on  the  6th,  they  were  again  defeated  before 
Alkmaer,  losing  5000  men.  On  the  20th,  the  duke  of  York  entered  into  a convention,  by 
which  he  exchanged  his  army  for  6000  French  and  Dutch  prisoners  in  England. 

BERGEN-OP-ZOOM,  in  Holland.  This  place,  whose  works  were  deemed  impregnable, 
was  taken  by  the  French,  Sept.  16,  1747,  and  again  in  1794.  Am  attempt  made  by  the 
British,  under  general  sir  T.  Graham  (afterwards  lord  Lynedoch),  to  carry  the  fortress  by 
storm,  was  defeated  ; after  forcing  an  entrance,  their  retreat  was  cut  off,  and  a dreadful 
slaughter  ensued  ; nearly  all  were  cut  to  pieces  or  made  prisoners,  March  8,  1814. 

BERKELEY  CASTLE,  Gloucestershire,  was  begun  by  Henry  I.  in  1108,  and  finished  in 
the  next  reign.  Here  Edward  II.  was  cruelly  murdered  by  the  contrivance  of  his  queen 
Isabella  (a  princess  of  France)  and  her  paramour,  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  Sept.  21,  1327. 
Mortimer  was  hanged  at  the  Elms,  near  London,  Nov.  29,  1330  ; and  Edward  III.  confined 
his  mother  in  her  own  house  at  Castle  Rising,  near  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  till  her  death. 

BERLIN  (capital  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg),  was  founded  by  the  mar- 
grave Albert,  surnamed  the  Bear,  about  1163.  Its  five  districts  were  united  under  one 
magistracy,  in  1714;  and  it  was  subsequently  made  the  capital  of  Prussia.  It  was  taken 
by  an  army  of  Russians,  Austrians,  and  Saxons,  in  1 760  ; but  they  were  obliged  to  retire  in 
a few  days.  On  Oct.  27,  1806,  thirteen  days  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  the  French  entered 
Berlin ; and  from  its  place  Napoleon  issued  the  famous  Berlin  decree  or  interdict  against 
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tliP  coinniPiTO  of  Enf^land.  It  decliircd  tlio  Britisli  islands  to  l)c  in  a state  of  l)loekado,  aiid 
ordered  all  Englishmen  fonnd  in  e.onntries  occni)ied  by  Krencli  troops  to  he  treated  as  ])risoners 
of  war.  On  Nov,  5,  1808,  Napoleon  entered  into  a convention  with  Prussia,  by  which  he 
remitted  to  Prussia  the  snmdne  on  the  war-debt,  and  withdrew  many  of  his  troops  to  reinforce 
Ids  armies  in  Sj)ain.  An  insnrrection  commenced  here  in  March  1848.  Berlin  wais  declared 
in  a state  of  siege,  Nov.  1848,  The  continnation  of  this  state  of  siege  was  declared  to  ho 
illegal  without  its  concurrence  by  the  lower  chamber,  April  25,  1849.  The  railway  to 
]\Iagdeburg  was  opened.  Sept.  10,  1841.  The  lirst  constituent  assembly  was  held  here  on. 
June  21,  1842. 

BElvM^lTDAS,  OR  Somers’  Tst.es,  a gi’oup  in  the  North  Atlantic  ocean,  discovered  by 
Joao  Bermudas,  a Spaniard,  in  1522  or  1527,  but  not  inhabited  until  1609,  when  sir  George 
Somers  was  cast  away  upon  them.  They  were  settled  by  a statute  9 James  I.  1612.  Among 
the  exiles  from  England  during  the  civil  war,  was  Waller,  the  poet,  who  wrote,  while  resi- 
dent here,  a poetical  description  of  the  islands.  There  was  an  awful  hurricane  here,  Oct.  31, 
1780,  and  another,  by  which  a third  of  the  houses  was  destroyed,  and  all  the  shipping  driven 
ashore,  July  20,  1813. 

BERNAL  COLLECTION  of  articles  of  taste  and  virtu,  formed  by  Ralph  Bernal,  Esq., 
many  years  chairman  of  committees  of  ways  and  means  in  the  house  of  commons.  He  died 
Aug,  26,  1854.  The  sale  in  March,  1856,  lasted  31  days  ; and  enormous  prices  were  given. 
The  total  sum  realised  was  62,680^,  6s.  Sd. 

BERNARD,  MOUNT  ST.,  so  called  from  a monastery  founded  on  it  by  Bernardine 
]\[enthon  in  962.  Velan,  its  highest  peak,  is  about  8000  feet  high,  covered  with  perpetual 
snoAV.  Hannibal,  it  is  said,  conducted  the  Carthaginian  army  by  this  pass  into  Italy 
(218  B.c.)  ; and  it  was  by  the  same  route,  in  May,  1800,  that  Bonaparte  led  his  troops  to  the 
plains  of  Lombardy,  before  the  battle  of  Marengo,  fought  June  14,  1800.  On  the  summit  of 
Great  St.  Bernard  is  a large  community  of  monks,  who  entertain  travellers  in  their  convent. 

BERNARDINES,  a strict  order  of  Cistercian  monks,  established  by  St.  Bernard,  of 
ClairA^aux,  about  1115.  He  founded  seventy-two  monasteries. 

BERNE,  a town  in  Switzerland,  founded  in  a.d.  1191 ; joined  the  Swiss  League  1353  ; sur- 
rendered to  the  French  imder  general  Brune,  April  12,  1798.  The  town  has  bears  for  its  arms, 
and  some  of  these  animals  are  still  maintained  on  funds  specially  provided  for  the  purpose. 

BERSAGLIERl,  the  sharp-shooters  of  the  Sardinian  army,  first  employed  about  1848. 

BERWICK-ON-TWEED,  a fortified  town  on  the  north-east  extremity  of  England.  It 
has  been  the  theatre  of  many  bloody  contests  beUveen  the  English  and  Scots  : and  Avhile 
England  and  Scotland  remained  two  kingdoms,  was  ahvays  claimed  by  the  Scots  as  belonging 
to  them,  because  it  stood  on  their  side  of  the  river.  It  was  taken  from  the  Scots,  and 
annexed  to  England  in  1333  ; and  after  having  been  taken  and  retaken  many  times,  was 
finally  ceded  to  England  in  1482.  In  1551  it  was  made  independent  of  both  kingdoms. 
The  town  sm'rendered  to  Cromwell  in  1648,  and  afterwards  to  general  Monk  in  1659.  Since 
the  union  of  the  crowns  (James  I.  1603),  the  fortifications,  which  were  formerly  very  strong, 
have  been  much  neglected.  The  corruption  of  its  electors  was  exposed  in  i860. 

BESSARABIA,  a frontier  province  of  European  Russia,  part  of  the  ancient  Dacia.  After 
being  possessed  by  the  Goths,  Hnns,  &c.,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  1484,  by  whom 
it  was  ceded  to  Russia  in  1812. 

BETHLEHEM,  Syria,  now  contains  a large  convent,  enclosing,  as  is  said,  the  very  birth- 
place of  Christ ; a church,  erected  by  the  famous  St.  Helena,  in  the  form  of  a cross  ; a chapel, 
called  the  Chapel  of  the  Nativity,  where  they  pretend  to  show  the  manger  in  which  Christ 
was  laid  ; another,  called  the  Chapel  of  Joseph  ; and  a third,  of  the  Holy  Innocents.  Beth- 
lehem is  much  visited  by  pilgiims. — The  Bethlehemite  monks  existed  in  England  in  1257. 

BETHLEHEM  HOSPITAL  (so  called  from  having  been  originally  the  hospital  of  St. 
!Mary  of  Bethlehem),  a royal  foundation  for  the  reception  of  lunatics,  incorporated  by  Henry 
VIII.  in  1546.  The  old  Bethlehem  Hospital,  which  was  erected  in  1675,  on  the  east  side  of 
!Moorfields,  Avas  pnlled  down  in  1814.  It  Avas  built  in  imitation  of  the  Tuileries  at  Paris  ; 
this  gave  so  much  offence  to  Louis  XIV.,  that  he  ordered  a plan  of  St.  James’s  palace  to 
be  taken  for  offices  of  a very  inferior  nature.  The  present  hospital  in  St.  George’s  fields  Avas 
begun  April,  1812,  and  opened  in  1815.  In  1856  extensive  improvements  Avere  completed 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Sydney  Smirk e,  costing  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  pounds. 

BETTING-HOUSES.  These  establishments  affording  much  temptation  to  gaming,  and 
consequent  dishonesty,  in  the  loAA^er  classes,  were  suppressed  by  an  act  passed  Aug.  10,  1853 
(16  & 17  Viet.  c.  1 19),  a penalty  of  100?.  being  enforced  on  the  oAvners  or  occupiers. 
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BEYIIOUT  (the  ancient  Berytus),  a seaport  of  Syria,  colonised  from  Sidon.  It  was 
destroyed  by  an  eartluiuake,  a.d.  566;  was  re))uilt,  and  was  alternately  possessed  by  the 
Christians  and  Saracens  ; and  after  a fre(juent  change  of  masters,  I'ell  into  the  power  of 
Amurath  IV.,  since  when  it  remained  with  the  Ottoman  empire  up  to  the  revolt  of  Ibrahim 
Paclia,  in  1832.  The  total  defeat  of  the  Egyptian  army  by  the  allied  British,  Turkish,  and 
Austrian  forces,  and  evacuation  of  Beyrout  (the  Egyptians  losing  7000  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon),  took  j>lace  Oct.  10,  1840.  Sir  C.  Napier  was 
the  English  admiral  engaged.  Beyrout  suffered  greatly  in  consequence  of  the  massacres  in 
Syria  in  May  1S60.  In  Nov.  i860  above  27,000  persons  were  said  to  be  in  danger  of 
starving.  See  Syria. 

BHURTPORE,  India,  capital  of  the  state  of  Bhurtpore,  was  besieged  by  the  British,  Jan. 
3,  1805,  and  attacked  five  times  up  to  March  21,  without  success.  The  fortress  was  taken 
by  general  Lake,  after  a desperate  engagement  with  Holkar,  the  Mahratta  chief,  April  2, 
1805.  The  defeat  of  Holkar  led  to  a treaty,  by  which  the  rajah  of  Bhurtpore  agreed  to  pay 
twenty  lacs  of  rupees,  and  ceded  the  territories  that  had  been  granted  to  him  by  a former 
treaty,  delivering  up  his  son  as  hostage,  April  17,  1805.  On  the  rajah’s  death,  during  a 
revolt  against  his  son,  Bhurtpore  was  taken  by  storm,  by  lord  Combermere,  Jan.  18,  1826. 
See  India. 


BIANCHI  (Whites),  a political  party  at  Florence,  in  favour  of  the  Ghibelines  or  imperial 
party,  headed  by  Vieri  de’  Cerchi,  opposed  to  the  Neri  (or  Blacks),  headed  by  Corso  de’ 
Uonati.  The  latter  exj>elled  their  opponents,  among  whom  was  the  poet  Dante,  in  1301. 

BIARCHY.  When  Aristodemus,  king  of  Sparta,  died,  he  left  two  sons,  twins,  Eury- 
sthenes  and  Procles  ; and  the  people  not  knowing  to  whom  precedence  should  be  given, 
placed  both  upon  the  throne,  and  thus  established  the  first  biarchy,  1102  b.c.  The 
descendants  of  each  reigned  alternately  for  800  years.  Herodotus. 

BIBERACH,  Wurtemberg.  Here  Moreau  twice  defeated  the  Austrians, — under  Latour, 
Oct.  10,  1796,  and  under  Kray,  May  9,  1800. 

BIBLE  (from  the  Greek  hihlos,  a book)  the  name  especially  given  to  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
The  Old  Testament  is  said  to  have  been  collected  and  arranged  by  Ezra  between  458  and 
450  B.c.  The  Apocrypha  are  considered  as  inspired  writings  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  but 
not  by  the  Jews  and  Protestants.  See  Apocrypha. 


OLD  TESTAMENT.* 

Genesis  contains  the  history 
of  the  world  from  b.c.  4004 — 1635 
Exodiis  . . . . 1635 — 1490 

Leviticus  . . . 1490 

Numbers  . . . . 1490 — 1451 

Deuteronomy  . . 1451 

Job  . . . about  1520 

Joshua  . . from  1451 — 1420 

Judges  . . . . 1425 — 1120 

Ruth  ....  1322 — 1312 
ist  and  2nd  Samuel  . 1171 — 1017 
ist  and  2nd  Kings  . 1015 — 562 
ist  and  2nd  Chronicles  1004 — 536 
Book  of  Psalms  (princi- 
pally by  David)  . . 1063 — 1015 

Proverbs  written  about  1000 — 700 
Song  of  Solomon  about  1014 
Ecclesiastes  about  977 
Jonah  . . about  862 

Joel  . . about  800 


Hosea 
Amos  . 
Isaiah 
Micab  . 
Nahum 
Zepbaniab  . 
Jeremiah  . 
Lamentations 
Habakkuk  . 
Daniel  . 
Ezekiel  . 
Obadiab 
Ezra  . 

Esther  . 
Haggai 
Zechariah 
Nehemiah  . 
Malachi . 
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about 

about 

about 

about 


785—  725 
787 

760 — 698 
750—  710 


713 

630 

629 — 588 

588 

626 

607—  534 
595—  574 

587 

536—  456 


521—  495 
520 

520 518 

446—  434 
397 


NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Gospels  by  Matthew,  Mark, 


I Luke,  and  John  . b.c.  5 — a.d.  33 
I Acts  of  the  Apostles  . a.d.  33 — 65 
Epistles — ist  and  2nd  to 
Thessalonians  . . about  54 

Galatians  . . . . 58 

ist  Corinthians  . . 59 

2nd  Corinthians  . . . 60 

Romans  ....  60 

Of  James  . . . . 60 

ist  of  Peter  . . . . 60 

To  Ephesians,  Philippians, 
Colossians,  Hebrews, 
Philemon  . . . . 64 

Titus  and  ist  to  Timothy  65 
2nd  to  Timothy  . . 66 

2nd  of  Peter  . . . . 66 

Of  Jude  ...  .66 

ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  of  John 

after  90 

Revelation 96 


The  most  ancient  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
existed  at  Toledo,  called  the  Codex  of  Hillel ; it 
was  of  very  early  date,  probably  of  the  4th  century 
after  Christ,  some  say  about  60  years  before  Christ. 
The  copy  of  Ben  Asher,  of  Jerusalem,  was  made 
about  1 100. 

The  oldest  copy  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in 
Greek,  is  that  in  the  Vatican,  which  was  written 
in  the  4th  or  5th  century,  and  published  in  1586. 
The  next  in  age  is  the  Alexandrian  Codex  (referred 
to  the  5th  century)  in  the  British  Museum,  pre- 


sented by  the  Greek  patriarch  to  Charles  I.  in 
1628  and  said  to  have  been  copied  about  the  same 
time.  It  has  been  printed  in  England,  edited  by 
Woide  and  Baber,  1786—1821. — Codex  Ephraemi, 
or  Codex  Regius,  ascribed  to  the  5th  century,  in 
the  Royal  Library,  Paris  : published  by  Tischen- 
dorf in  1843. 

The  Hebrew  Psalter  was  printed  at  Bologna  in  1477. 
The  complete  Hebrew  Bible  was  first  printed  by 
Soncino  in  Italy  in  1488,  and  the  Greek  Testament 
(edited  by  Erasmus)  at  Rotterdam,  in  1516.  Aldus's 


* The  division  into  chapters  has  been  ascribed  to  archbishop  Lanfranc  in  the  nth  and  to  archbishop 
Langton  in  the  13th  century  ; but  T.  Hartwell  Horne  considers  the  real  author  to  have  been  cardinal  Hugo 
de  Sancto  Caro,  aljout  the  middle  of  the  13th  century.  The  division  into  verses  was  commenced  by  Rabbi 
Nathan  (author  of  a Concordance),  about  1445,  and  completed  by  Athras,  a Jew,  in  1661.  Robert  Stephens 
introduced  verses  into  his  Greek  Testament  published  in  1551. 
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BIB 


BIBLE,  conthmed. 

edition  was  printed  in  1518  ; Stephens’  in  1546  ; | 
and  the  (extus  receptus  (or  received  text)  by  the 
Ebsevirs  in  1624. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

The  oldest  translation  of  the  Scriptures  (into  Greek) 
is  the  Alexandrian  or  Septuagint  (ichich  see),  gene- 
rally considered  to  have  been  made  by  order  of 
Ftolemy  riiiladclphus,  king  of  Egypt,  about  286 
or  285  B.  c.  ; but  of  which  many  fabulous  accounts 
are  given. 

Origen,  after  spending  twenty-eight  years  in  col- 
lating MSS.,  commenced  lus  polyglot  Bible  at 
Ciosarea  in  a.d.  231  ; it  contained  the  Greek  ver- 
sions of  Acpiila,  Symmachus,  and  Thcodotion,  all 
made  in  or  about  the  second  century  after  Christ. 

The  following  are  ancient  versions  : — Syriac,  ist  or 
2nd  century  ; the  old  Latin  version,  early  in  the 
2nd  century,  revised  by  Jerome,  in  384  ; who,  how- 
ever, completed  a new  version  in  405,  now  called 
the  Vulgate,  which  see;  the  first  edition  was  printed 
in  1462  ; — Coptic,  2nd  or  3rd  century ; Ethiopic  ; 
Armenian,  4th  or  5th  century  ; Sclavonic,  9th  cen- 
tury ; and  the  Maiso-Gothic,  by  Ulfilas,  about  370, 
a manuscript  copy  of  which,  called  the  Codex 
Argenteus,  is  at  Upsal.  The  Psalms  were  trans- 
lated into  Saxon  by  bishop  Aldhelm,  about  706 ; 
and  the  Gospels  by  bishop  Egbert,  about  721  ; the 
whole  Bible  by  Bede,  in  the  loth  century. 


ENGLISH  VERSIONS  AND  EDITIONS.* 

MS.  paraphrase  of  the  whole  Bible  at  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  dated  by  Usher  . 1290 
Versions  (from  the  Vulgate)  by  Wicklitte  and 
his  followers  about  ......  1380 

[Part  published  by  Lewis,  1731  ; by  Baber,  1810; 

the  whole  by  Madden  and  Eorshall,  1850.  J 
William  Tyndale’s  version  of  Matthew  and  Mark 
from  the  Greek,  1524 ; of  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment   1525  or  1526 

Miles  Coverdale’s  version  of  the  whole  Bible  . 1535 
[Ordered  by  Henry  VIII.  to  be  laid  in  the  choir 
of  every  church,  “ for  every  man  that  would 
to  look  and  read  therein.  ”] 

T.  Matthews’  (fictitious  name  for  John  Roger’s) 
version  (partly  by  Tyndale  f and  Coverdale)  . 1537 
Cranmer’s  Great  Bible  (Matthews’  revised)  . 1539 
Geneva  version  (the  first  with  figured  verses) 

1540—1557 

Archbishop  Parker’s,  called  “ The  Bishop’s 
Bible  ” (eight  of  the  fourteen  persons  em- 
ployed being  bishops) 1568 

King  James’  Bible,  the  present  authorised  ver- 
sion— Translation  began  1604 ; published  . 1611 
Roman  Catholic  authorised  version  : New  Tes- 
tament, at  Rheims,  1582  ; Old  Testament,  at 

Douay 1609-10 

Dr.  Benjamin  Blayney’s  revised  edition  . . 1769 

Authorised  Jewish  English  version  . . . 1851-61 


Flemish  . 

N.  TEST.  BIBLE. 

A.  D.  1477 

Spanish  (Valencian) 

1478 

German 

1522 

1530 

English  . 

1526 

1535 

French 

• 1512 

1530 

Swedish  . 

. 1526 

1541 

Danish 

1524 

1550 

Dutch 

1560 

N.  TEST.  BIBLE. 


Italian  . 

1471 

Spanish  . . . 

1543 

1569 

Russian  (parts) 

1519 

1822 

Welsh  . 

1567 

1588 

Hungarian  . . . 

1574 

1589 

Bohemian 

1488 

Polish  . . . 

1551 

1561 

Vii'ginian  Indians  . 

1661 

1663 

N.  TEST.  BIBLE. 
Irish  ....  1602  1686 

Georgian  . . . 1743 

Portuguese  . .1712  1748 

Manks  . . . . 1748  1767 

Turkish  . . . 1666  1814 

Sanscrit  . . . 1808  1822 

Modern  Greek  . . 1638  1821 

Chinese  . . . 1814  1823 


The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  continue  to  make  and  print  translations  of  the  Bible 
in  all  the  dialects  of  the  world.  See  Polyglot. 


BIBLE  DICTIONAEIES.  The  most  remarkable  are  Calmet’s  “ Dictionary  of  the  Bible,” 
1722-8;  Kitto’s  “ Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature,”  184^;  and  Smith’s  “Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,”  i860. 


BIBLE  SOCIETIES.  Among  the  principal  and  oldest  societies  which  have  made  the 
dissemination  of  the  Scriptures  a collateral  or  an  exclusive  object  are  the  following  : — The 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  was  formed  1698  ; Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  1701  ; Society  in  Scotland,  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
1709;  Society  for  Promoting  Religious  Knowledge  among  the  Poor,  1750;  Naval  and 
Military  Bible  Society,  1780;  Sunday  School  Society,  1785  ; French  Bible  Society,  1792; 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  1804 1;  Hibernian  Bible  Society,  1806;  City  of  London 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  1812.  A bull  from  the  pope  against  Bible  Societies  appeared  in  1817. 


BIBLIA  PAUPERUM  (the  Bible  for  the  Poor,  consisting  of  engravings  illustrating 
scripture  history,  with  texts,  carved  in  wood),  a block  book  printed  early  in  the  15th 
century,  Avas  compiled  by  Bona  ventura,  general  of  the  Franciscans,  about  1260.  A fac-simile 
was  published  by  J.  Russell  Smith  in  1859. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY,  the  Science  of  Books.  Gesner’s  “ Bibliotheca  Universale  ” appeared 
in  1545  ; and  De  Bure’s  “ Bibliographie  Instructive”  in  1763.  The  following  works  on  this 
subject  are  highly  esteemed  : Peignot,  Manuel,  1823  ; Horne,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Bibliography,  1814 ; Scriptural,  Orme,  Bibliotheca  Biblica,  1824 ; Darling,  Cyclopaedia 
Bibliogi-aphica,  1854-8  ; Classical,  the  works  of  Fabricius,  (Clarke,  and  Dibdin  ; English, 
Watts’ Bibliotheca  Britannica,  1824;  Lowndes,  Manual,  1834  (new  edition  by  Bohn,  1857-62); 
French,  Querard,  1828  et  seq.  Brunet’s  Manuel  du  Libraire  (first  published  in  1810),  is 
exceedingly  valuable  : a new  edition  (the  5th)  is  now  publishing,  1862. 


* “ The  Bible  of  every  Land,"  ed.  i860,  published  by  Messrs.  Bagsters,  London,  is  full  of  infoimation 
respecting  ancient  and  modem  versions  of  the  Bible. 

+ He  was  strangled  at  Antwerp  m 1536,  at  the  instigation  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  council.  His  last 
wordswere,  “ Lord,  open  the  king  of  England’s  eyes  !”  14  editions  of  his  Testament  had  then  been  published. 

t At  the  end  of  1850  this  society  had  issued  24,247,667  copies  of  the  Bible.  In  1857  they  published  a 
catalogue  of  their  library,  which  contains  a large  number  of  remarkable  editions  of  the  Bible. 
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1j1  PLIOM ANIA  (or  book-inadiicss)  prevailed  in  iSii,  when  L)r.  Dibdin’s  work  with 
this  title  was  puldished.  See  Boccaccio. 

BIDASSOA.  The  allied  army  under  lord  Wellington,  having  driven  the  French  from 
Spain,  clfected  the  passage  of  this  river,  Oct.  8,  1813,  and  entered  France,  where  was  fought 
the  crowning  battle  of  the  campaign. 

BIDDENDEN  MAIDS.  A distribution  of  bread  and  cheese  to  the  poor  takes  place  at 
Biddcnden,  Kent,  on  Easter  Sundays,  the  expense  being  defrayed  from  the  rental  of  twenty 
acres  of  land,  the  reputed  bequest  of  the  Biddenden  maids,  two  sisters  named  Chalkhurst, 
who,  tradition  states,  were  born  joined  together  by  the  hips  and  shoulders,  in  a.d.  iicx)  ; and 
having  lived  in  that  state  to  the  age  of  thirty-four,  died  within  six  hours  of  each  other. 
Cakes  bearing  a corresponding  impression  of  the  figures  of  two  females,  are  given  on 
Easter-day  to  all  who  ask  for  them.  Hasted  deems  this  tale  fabulous,  and  states  that  the 
print  on  the  cakes  is  of  modern  origin,  and  that  the  land  was  given  by  two  maiden  ladies 
named  Preston.  See  Siamese  Twins. 


BIGAMY.  The  Eomans  branded  the  guilty  party  with  an  infamous  mark  ; with  us, 
the  punishment  of  this  offence,  formerly,  was  death.  The  first  act  respecting  it  was  passed 
5 Edw.  I.  1276.  Viner's  Statutes.  Declared  to  be  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
I James  I.  1603.  Subjected  to  the  same  punishments  as  grand  or  petit  larceny,  35  Geo.  111. 
1794.  Now  punished,  according  to  circumstances,  by  imprisonment  or  transportation. 

BILBOA,  N.E.  Spain,  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1795.  This  jdace,  which  had  been 
invested  by  the  Carlists  under  Villareal,  and  was  in  considerable  danger,  was  delivered  by 
the  defeat  of  the  besiegers  by  Espartero,  assisted  by  British  naval  co-operation,  Dec.  24, 
1836.  Espartero  entered  Bilboa  in  triumph  next  day. 

BILL  OF  EXCEPTIONS.  The  right  of  tendering  to  a judge  upon  atrial  between  parties 
a bill  of  exceptions  to  his  charge,  his  definition  of  the  law,  or  to  remedy  other  errors  of  the 
court,  was  provided  by  the  2nd  statute  of  Westminster,  13  Edw.  I.  1284.  Such  bills  are 
tendered  to  this  day. 

BILL  OF  PAINS,  &c.  See  Queen  Caroline’s  Trial.  BILL  of  Eights,  &c.  See  Rights. 

BILLIAEDS.  Invented  by  the  French,  by  whom,  and  by  the  Germans,  Dutch,  and 
Italians,  they  were  brought  into  general  vogue  throughout  Europe.  Nouv.  Diet.  The 
French  ascribe  their  invention  to  Henri que  Devigne,  an  artist  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX., 
about  1571.  Slate  billiard  tables  were  introduced  in  England  in  1827. 

BILLINGSGATE,  the  celebrated  market-place  for  fish,  in  London,  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  Belinus  Magnus,  a British  prince,  the  father  of  king  Lud,  400  b.  c.  , but  Stow 
thinks  from  a former  owner.  Mortimer.  It  was  the  old  port  of  London,  and  the  customs 
were  paid  here  under  Ethelred  II.  979.  Stoxo.  Billingsgate  was  made  a perfect  free  market, 
1669.  Chamberlain.  Fish  by  Za?trf-carriage,  as  well  as  seaborne,  now  arrives  daily  here. 
In  1849,  the  market  was  very  gi'eatly  extended  and  improved,  and  is  now  well  cleaned, 
lighted,  and  ventilated. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  were  invented  by  the  Jews  as  a means  of  removing  their 
property  from  nations  where  they  were  persecuted  a.d.  1160.  Axiderson.  Bills  were  used 
in  England,  1307.  The  only  legal  mode  of  sending  money  from  England,  4 Eichard  II. 
1381.  Eegulated,  1698;  first  stamped,  1782;  duty  advanced,  1797,  again,  June,  1801; 
and  since.  It  was  made  capital  to  counterfeit  bills  of  exchange  in  1734.  In  1825,  the  year 
of  disastrous  speculations  in  bubbles,  it  was  computed  that  there  were  400  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  represented  by  bills  of  exchange  and  jiromissory  notes.  The  present  amount  is  not 
supposed  to  exceed  50  millions.  The  many  statutes  regarding  bills  of  exchange  were  con- 
solidated by  act  9 Geo.  IV.,  1828.  An  act  regulating  bills  of  exchange  passed  3 Viet.  July, 
1839.  Great  alterations  were  made  in  the  law  on  the  subject  by  17  & 18  Viet.  c.  83  (1834), 
and  18  & 19  Viet.  c.  67  (1855). 

BILLS  OF  MOETALITY  for  London.  These  bills  were  first  compiled,  by  order  of 
Cromwell,  about  a.d.  1538,  30  Hen.  VIIL,  but  in  a more  formal  and  recognised  manner  in 
1603,  after  the  gi'eat  plague  of  that  year.  No  complete  series  of  them  has  been  jireserved, 
They  are  now  superseded  by  the  weekly  returns  of  the  registrar-general.  The  following 
show  the  numbers  at  decennial  periods : — 


1780 

1790 

1800 


Christenings.  Burials. 

. 16,634  • • 20,507 

. . 18,980  . . 18,038 

.19,176  . . 23,068 


1810 . 
1820 
1830 . 


Christenings.  Burials.  | 

. . 19,930  . . 19,892  I 1840 

. 26,158  . 19.348  I 1850. 

. . 27,028  . . 23,524  I 


Christenings.  Burials. 

■ 30.387  - ■ 26,774 

• • 39.973  • • 36,947 


IULIjS  of  MOJITALITY,  continued. 


IN 

ENOLANn 

AND 

WALES. 

jnrthx. 

Deaths. 

Jiilihs. 

Deaths.  1 

Births. 

Deaths. 

iS^o  . 

. 502,303 

• 356,634 

1853 

. . 612,391 

. . 421,097 

• 390,506  1 

1859  . 

689,881 

. 441,249 

184s 

• • 543-521 

. . 349,366 

1856  . 

• 657,453  . 

1 860 

683,440 

. . 422,472 

1849  • 

• 578,159 

• 440,839 

1858 

• • 655,481 

. . 449,656  1 

1861  . 

695,562 

• 435,337 

IN 

LONDON  AND  SUBURBS. 

Dirths. 

Deaths. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

1854 

. 84,684 

• 73,697 

1857 

. 91,048 

. . 60,150 

1855  . 

■ 84,944  . 

. 61,506 

1858 

(Females,  43,400).  88,620  {Females,  31,319)  63,882 

1856 

• 86,833 

• 57,786 

1859 

( „ 45,367)-  92,556  ( 

30,166)  61,617 

BINARY  ARITIIJMETIC,  that  Avliicli  counts  by  twos,  for  expeditiously  ascertaining  tlie 
])i‘0])erty  of  nninbers,  and  constructing  tables,  was  invented  by  Baron  Leibnitz  of  Leipsic,  the 
celebrated  statesman,  pbilosopber,  and  poet,  a.d.  1694.  Moreri. 

BINOiMlAL  ROOT,  in  Algebra,  composed  of  only  two  parts  connected  with  the  signs 
])lus  or  minus  ; a term  brst  nsed  by  Recorda,  about  a.d.  1550,  when  be  published  his  Algebra. 
The  celebrated  binomial  theorem  of  Newton  was  first  mentioned  in  1688.  Hutton. 


BIOGR  APHY  (from  the  Greek  bios,  life,  and  graphd,  I write),  defined,  as  history  teaching 
by  example.  The  book  of  Genesis  contains  the  biography  of  the  patriarchs  ; and  the  Gospels, 
that  of  Christ.  Plutarch  WTote  the  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men  ; Cornelius  Nepos,  Lives  of 
^Military  Commanders  ; and  Suetonius,  Lives  of  the  Twelve  Caesars  (all  three  in  the  first 
century  after  Clirist)  ; Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  of  the  Philosophers  (about  a.d.  205). — 
Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson  (published  in  1790)  is  the  most  remarkable  English  biogi’aphy  of 
modern  times. 

BIRCH  TREE.  The  black  {Betida  nigra),  brought  from  North  America,  1736.  The 
birch  tree  known  as  the  Betula  pumila,  introduced  into  Kew-gardens,  England,  by  Mr. 
James  Gordon,  from  North  America,  1762.  The  tree  known  as  the  Birch  is  now  largely 
cultivated  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  Hardy's  A nnals. 

BIRDS  were  divided  by  Linnaeus  into  six  orders  (1735)  ; by  Blumenbach,  into  eight 
(1805)  ; and  by  Cuvier,  into  six  (1817).  The  most  remarkable  works  on  birds  are  those  now 
imblishing  by  John  Gould,  F.R.S.  ; they  are  to  consist  of  about  31  folio  volumes  of  coloured 
plates,  &c.  Each  set  bound  will  cost  about  500Z.  “The  Ibis,”  a journal  devoted  to 
ornithology,  edited  by  Mr.  Sclater,  secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society,  began  in  1859. 

BIRKENHEAD,  Cheshire,  a prosperous  modern  town  on  the  Mersey,  immediately 
opposite  to  Liverpool.  The  great  dock  here  was  projected  by  Mr.  John  Laird,  constructed 
by  Mr.  Eendell,  and  opened  in  Aug.  1847  ^7  Morpeth.  In  1861  Birkenhead  was  made 
a parliamentary  borough,  and  Mr.  Laird  was  elected  first  representative. 

BIRKENHEAD.  The  troop-ship  Birkenhead,  iron  paddle-wheeled,  and  of  556  horse- 
power, sailed  from  Queenstown,  January  7,  1852,  for  the  Cape,  having  on  board  detachments 
of  the  12th  Lancers,  2nd,  6th,  12th,  43rd,  45th,  and  60th  Rifles,  73rd,  74th,  and  91st 
regiments.  It  struck  upon  a pointed  pinnacle  rock  off  Simon’s  bay.  South  Africa,  and  of 
638  persons,  only  184  were  saved  by  the  boats  ; 454  of  the  crew  and  soldiers  perished  by 
drouming  ; some  of  them,  perhaps,  swallowed  by  sharks  that  were  seen  swimming  around  ; 
Feb.  26,  following.  The  rock  broke  through  into  the  engine-room,  and  literally  rent  the 
ship  in  two. 

BIRMAN  EMPIRE,  on  Empiee  of  Ava.  See  Burmese  Empire  and  India. 

BIRMINGHAM,  Warwickshire.  This  town  existed  in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  a.d.  872  ; it 
belonged  to  the  Berniengehanis,  at  Domesday  survey,  1086.  There  were  “many  smythes” 
here  in  the  time  of  Henry  "VIII.  {Leland),  but  its  great  importance  commenced  in  the  reign 
of  William  III.  It  has  been  styled  “ the  Toyshop  of  Eurojie.” 


Besieged  and  taken  by  prince  Rupert  . . ‘ 1643 

Button  manufactures  established  . . . 1689 

Soho  works  established  by  Matthew  Boulton 
about  1764 ; steam  engine  works  about  . .1774 
Birmingham  canal  was  originated  . . . 1768 

Memorable  riots  against  some  persons  com- 
memorating the  French  revolution,  July  14,  1791 
Theatre  destroyed  by  fire  . . Aug.  17,  1792 

More  commotions Nov.  1800 

Theatre  again  burnt,  1817,  and  . . Jaji.  7,  1820 


Political  Union,  headed  by  T.  Attwood,  formed, 

Feb.  1831 

Birmingham  made  a borough  by  Reform  Act  . 1832 
Political  Union  dissolved  itself  . . May  10,  1834 

Town-hall  built 1833 

Birmingham  and  Liverpool  railway  opened  as 
the  Grand  junction  . . . July  4,  1837 

London  and  Birmingham  railway  opened  its 
entire  length  ....  Sept.  17,  1838 
Great  political  riot,  firing  of  houses,  and  other 
outrages  committed  by  the  Chartists,  July  15,  1839 
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B1 RM I NG  IT  AM , continued. 

Town  incorporated,  and  Police  Act  passed  . 1839 
Corn  Kxchaiige  opened  . , . Oct.  27,  1847 

Queen’s  College  organised  . . . Jan.  1853 

I’ublic  park  opened  (ground  virtually  given  by 

Mr.  Addcrlcy) Aug.  3,  1856 

New  music  hall  opened  . . . SejA.  3,  1856 

Another  park  opened  by  the  duke  of  Cambridge, 
100,000  persons  present  (ground  given  by 
lord  Calthorije) June  i,  1857 


Death  of  G.  F.  Muntz,  M.P.  , . July  30,  1857 

J.  ilright  elected  M.P.,  Aug.  10,  1857,  & April,  1859 
The  Queen  and  Prince  Consort  visit  Bii-rning- 
ham,  Warwick,  &c.,  for  the  first  time,  and 
open  Aston  Park,  ijurchased  by  the  corpora- 
tion and  workmen  of  Birmingham,  June  14-16,  1858 
The  Free  Library  opened  . . . April  4,  1861 

Dreadful  factory  explosion  ; 9 killed  and  many 
injured June  23,  1862 


BIRTHS.  The  births  of  children  were  taxed  in  England,  viz,.,  birth  of  a duke  30Z.,  of 
a common  person  2s.,  7 Will.  III.  1695.  Taxed  again,  1783.  The  instances  of  four  children 
at  a birth  are  numerous  ; but  it  is  recorded  that  a woman  of  Konigsberg  had  five  children  at  a 
birth.  Sept.  3,  1784,  and  that  the  wife  of  Nelson,  a journeyman  tailor,  of  Oxford-Market, 
London,  had  also  five  children  at  a birth,  in  October,  1800.  See  Bills  of  Mortality  and 
Registers.  The  Queen  presents  a small  sum  of  money  to  a jjoor  woman  giving  birth  to  three 
or  more  children  at  one  time. 


BISHOPS  (Greek  episcopoi,  overseers).  The  name  was  given  by  the  Athenians  to  those 
who  had  the  inspection  of  the  city.  The  Jews  and  Romans  had  also  like  officers.  The 
Bishop  now  is  a person  who  has  the  government  of  church  affairs  in  a certain  district,  St. 
Peter,  styled  the  first  bishop  of  Rome,  was  mart5rred  a.d,  65.  The  episcopate  became  an 
object  of  contention  about  144.  The  title  of  pope  was  anciently  assumed  by  all  bishops  ; and 
was  exclusively  claimed  by  Gregory  YII.  (1073-85).  In  England,  the  dignity  is  coeval  with 
the  introduction  of  Christianity, 

BISHOPS  OF  England,  See  the  Sees  severally.  The  first  is  said  to  have  been  London, 
founded  by  Lucius,  king  of  Britain,  179.  Bishops  were  made  barons,  1072.  The  Conge 
d'EUre  of  the  king  to  choose  a bishop  originated  in  an  arrangement  of  king  John.  Bishops 
were  elected  by  the  king’s  Conge  d' Elire,  25  Hen.  VIII.  1534.*  Seven  were  deprived  for 
being  married,  1554.  Several  suffered  martyrdom  under  queen  Mary,  1555-6.  See  Cranmer. 
Bishops  were  excluded  from  voting  in  the  house  of  peers  on  temporal  concerns,  16  Charles  I. 
1640.  Several  were  committed  for  protesting  against  the  legality  of  all  acts  of  parliament 
passed  while  they  remained  deprived  of  their  votes,  Dec.  28,  1641  ; regained  their  seats,  Nov. 
1661.  Seven  were  sent  to  the  tower  for  not  reading  the  king’s  declaration  for  liberty  of 
conscience  (intended  to  bring  the  Roman  Catholics  into  ecclesiastical  and  civil  power),  June 
8,  1688,  and  tried  and  acquitted  June  29-30,  following.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Dr, 
San  croft)  and  five  bishops  (Bath  and  Wells,  Ely,  Gloucester,  Norwich,  and  Peterborough) 
were  suspended  for  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary,  1689,  and  deprived  1690. 
Warner's  Eccles.  Hist. 


SEES.  FOUNDED  A.D. 
London  . . (?)  179 

York  . . 4th  cent. 

Sodor  & Man  4th  cent. 
Llandaff  . 5th  cent. 
St.  David’s  . 5th  cent. 
Bangort  . about  516 
St.  Asaph  , about  560 
Canterbury . . . 598 

London  (see  above)  . 609 

Rochester  . . 604 

East  Angha  (be- 


SEES.  FOUNDED  A.D. 
came  Norwich, 

1091)  . . . 630 

Lindisfarne,  or  Holy 
I.sland  (became 
Durham,  995)  . 634 

West  Saxons  (be- 
came Winchester 
70s)  • • -635 

Mercia  (became 

Lichfield,  669)  . . 656 

Hereford  . . , 676 


SEES.  FOUNDED  A.D. 
Worcester  . . 680 

Lindisse  (became 
Lincoln,  1067)  . . 680 

Sherborne  (became 
Salisbury,  1042)  . 705 

Cornwall,  after- 
wards Devon- 
shire (became 
Exeter,  1050) . . 909 

W ells  , . . . 909 

Bath.  . . . 1088 


SEES.  FOUNDED  A.D. 


Ely  . . . 

. 1108 

Carlisle 

. 1132 

Peterborough  . 

• 1541 

Gloucester  % 

• 1541 

Bristol  t . 

• 1542 

Chester 

• 1542 

Oxford 

. T542 

Ripon  . 

• 1836 

Manchester 

• 1847 

BISHOPS  OF  Ireland.  See  the  Sees  severally.  Bishops  are  said  to  have  been 
consecrated  in  this  country  as  early  as  the  second  century.  The  bishopric  of  Ossory,  first 
planted  at  Saiger,  was  founded  A.d.  402,  thirty  years  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick.  The 
bishopric  of  Trim  has  been  named  as  the  first  by  some  writers,  although  not  erected  before 
the  year  432,  Prelacies  were  constituted,  and  divisions  of  the  bishoprics  in  Ireland  made, 
by  cardinal  Paparo,  legate  from  pope  Eugene  III,  1151.  Several  prelates  were  deprived 
by  queen  Mary,  1554.  One  (Atherton)  suffered  death  ignominiously,  1640.  Two  were 
deprived  for  not  taking  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary,  1691.  One  was  deprived  (Clogher) 
in  1822.  The  Church  Temporalities  Act,  for  reducing  the  number  of  bishops  in  Ireland,  3 & 


* Retirement  of  Bishops.  In  1856  tlie  bishops  of  London  and  Durham  retired  on  annuities.  The  new 
bishops  held  their  sees  subject  to  future  provision.  In  1857  the  bishop  of  Norwieh  also  resigned. 

t An  order  in  council,  Oct.  1838,  directed  the  sees  of  Bangor  and  St.  Asaph  to  be  united  on  the  next 
vacancy  in  either,  and  Manchester,  a new  see,  to  be  created  thereupon  : this  order,  as  regarded  the  union 
of  the  sees,  was  rescinded  1846. 

t The  sees  of  Bristol  and  Gloucester  were  united,  1836. 
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4 Will.  IV.  c.  37,  ])a.ssed  Au<>;.  14,  1833.  By  this  statute,  of  tlic  fo-ur  archbislioju'ics  of 
Armagh,  Dublin,  Tuam,  ami  Cashel,  the  last  two  were  to  be  abolished  on  the  decease  of  the 
then  areh{)relates  which  has  since  occurred  ; and  it  was  enacted  that  eight  of  the  tlicn 
eighteen  bisho})rics  shouhl,  as  they  became  void,  be  henceforth  united  to  otlier  sees,  which 
was  accomplished  in  1850  ; so  that  the  Irish  Church  establishment  at  present  consists  of  two 
archbishops  and  ten  bishops. 

BISHOPS  or  Scotland.  They  were  constituted  in  the  fourth  century.  Tlie  see  of 
St.  Andrew’s  was  founded  by  llergustus,  king  of  the  Piets,  who,  according  to  a legendary 
tale  of  this  prelacy,  encouraged  the  mission  of  Eegulus,  a Greek  monk  of  Patra?,  about 
A.D.  370.  Thei'e  were  two  archbishops  and  twelve  bishops.  Episcopacy  was  abolished  in 
1638  ; but  restored  by  Charles  II.  1661,  which  caused  an  insurrection.  The  bishops  were 
deprived  of  their  sees,  and  ej)iscopacy  again  abolished  in  Scotland  at  the  period  of  the 
revolution,  1689.  There  are  now,  however,  seven  bishops  belonging  to  the  Scotch  Episcopal 
Church  who  are  called  post- revolution  bishops.* 


POST-REVOLUTION  BISHOPRICS  OF  SCOTLAND. 


Aberdeen,  re-institnted  . 
Argyll  and  the  Isles,  ditto  . 
Brechin  . . ditto 

Edinburgh  • . ditto  . 


. 1721 

• 1847 

• 1731 

. 1720 


Glasgow  and  Galloway,  re-instituted 
Moray  and  Ross  . . ditto  . 

St.  Andrew’s  (late  Fife)  ditto 


1731 

1727 

1733 


BISHOPS,  Colonial.  The  first  was  the  right  rev,  doctor  Samuel  Seabury,  consecrated 
bishop  of  Connecticut  by  four  nonjuring  prelates,  at  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland,  November  14, 
1784.  The  bishops  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  were  consecrated  in  London,  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Feb.  4,  1787,  and  the  bishop  of  Virginia  in  1790.  The  first 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  the  United  States  was  Dr.  Carroll  of  Maryland,  in  1789.  By 
15  & 16  Viet,  c,  52,  and  16  & 17  Viet.  c.  49,  the  colonial  bishops  may  perform  all  episcopal 
functions  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  have  no  jurisdiction.  The  following  Protestant 
colonial  bishoprics  have  since  been  established. 


I Nova  Scotia  . . 1787 

Quebec  . . . 1793 

Calcutta  . . ,1814 

; Barbadoes  , .1824 

I Jamaica  . . . 1824 

' Madras  , . .1835 

Australia, nowSydny.  1836 
Montreal  . . . 1836 

Bombay  . . . 1837 

Newfoundland  . . 1839 

Toronto  , . . 1839 


Gibraltar  . 

. 1841 

Newcastle 

• 1847 

New  Zealand 

. 1841 

Sydney  (formerly 

Antigua  . 

. 1842 

Australia) 

. 1847 

Guiana 

. 1842 

Rupert’s  Land 

. 1849 

Huron 

. 1842 

Victoria 

. 1849 

Tasmania  . 

. 1842 

Sierra  Leone  . 

. 1852 

Columbo  . 

. 1845 

Graham’s-town  . 

• 1853 

Fredericton 

. 1845 

Natal 

• 1853 

Adelaide  . 

• 1847 

Mauritius  . 

. 1854 

Cape  Town 

• 1847 

Labuan  . 

• 1855 

Melbourne  . 

. 1847 

Christchurch 

. 1856 

Perth  . . . 1856 

Brisbane  . . . 1859 

British  Columbia  . 1859 
Goulbum  . . 1859 

St.  Helena  . . . 1859 

Waiapu  . . , 1859 

Melanesian  Islands . i860 
Kingston,  Canada  . 1861 
Ontario,  Canada  . 1861 
Nassau,  Bahamas  . 1861 


BISHOPS,  Precedency  of,  was  settled  by  statute  31  Hen.  VII I.  to  be  next  to 
, viscounts,  they  being  barons  of  the  realm,  1 540  ; and  they  have  the  title  of  Lord  and  Right 
Rev.  Father  in  God.  The  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  taking  place  of  all  dukes, 
have  the  title  of  Grace.  The  bishops  of  London,  Durham,  and  Winchester  have  precedence 
of  all  bishops  ; the  others  rank  according  to  seniority  of  consecration. 

I BISMUTH  was  recognised  as  a distinct  metal  by  Agricola,  in  1529.  It  is  very  fusible 
\ and  brittle,  and  of  a yellowish  white  colour. 

! BISSEXTILE.  See  Calendar  and  Leap  Year. 

‘ BITHYNIA,  a province  in  Asia  Minor,  previously  called  Behricia,  is  said  to  have  been 
' invaded  by  the  Thracians  under  Bithynus,  son  of  Jupiter,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Bithynia. 

: It  was  subject  successively  to  the  Ass3rrians,  Lydians,  Persians,  and  Macedonians.  Most  of 
t the  cities  were  built  by  Grecian  colonists.  The  first  king  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge 
is  Dydalsus,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  made  himself  independent. 


Dydalsu.s  reigns  about  . . . . b.c.  430 — 440 

Botyras,  bis  son,  succeeds 378 

Bas,  or  Bias,  son  of  Botyras,  376 ; repulses  the 
Greeks 328 


Zipcetas,  son  of  Bias,  resists  Lysimachus  . B.  c.  326 
He  dies,  leaving  four  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest, 
Nicomedes  I.,  succeeds  (he  invites  the  Gauls 
into  Asia) 278 


* Bishop  Rose  connected  the  established  episcopal  church  of  Scotland  with  that  form  of  it  which  is 
now  merely  tolerated,  he  having  been  bishop  of  Edinburgh  from  1687  till  1720,  when,  on  his  death.  Dr. 
Fullarton  became  the  first  post-revolution  bishop  of  that  see.  Fife  (now  St.  Andrew’s,  so  called  in  1844) 
now  unites  the  bishopric  of  Dunkeld  (re-instituted  in  1727)  and  that  of  Dumblane  (re-instituted  in  1731). 
J Ross  (of  uncertain  date)  was  united  to  Moray  (re-instituted  in  1727)  in  1838.  Argyll  and  the  Isles  never 
^ existed  independently  until  1847,  having  been  conjoined  to  Moray  and  Ross,  or  to  Ross  alone,  previously 
to  that  year.  Galloway  has  been  added  to  the  see  of  Glasgow. 
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BITJIYNJA,  continued. 

Who  i)oisons  himself’  to  escape  betrayal  to  the 

Ilornuns 183 

Prusias  II.,  succeeds 180 

Nicoinedes  II.  kills  his  father  Prusias  and  reigns  149 
Nieomedes  III.,  sumarned  Philopator  . . . 91 

IJeposed  by  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus  . . 88 

llestorcd  by  the  Romans 84 

Bequeaths  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans  . . 74 

Pliny  the  younger,  ijro-consul . . . a.d.  103 

The  Othman  Turks  take  Prusa,  the  capital  (and 
make  it  the  seat  of  their  emijire  till  they  pos- 
sess Constantinople) 1327 

The  Oghusian  Tartars  settle  in  Bithynia  . 1231 

BLACK  BOOK*  {Liber  Niger),  a book  kept  in  the  exchequer,  which  received  the  orders 
of  that  court.  It  was  published  by  Hearn  in  1728. 

BLACK BUEN,  Lancashire,  so  called  in  Domesday-book.  The  manufacture  of  a cloth 
called  Blackburn  cheque,  carried  on  in  1650,  was  superseded  by  Blackburn  greys.  In  1767, 
Janies  Hargreaves,  of  this  town,  invented  the  spinning-jenny,  for  which  he  was  eventually 
expelled  from  the  county.  About  1810  or  1812,  the  townspeoyde  availed  themselves  of  his 
discoveries,  and  engaged  largely  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  now  their  staple  trade. 

BLACK  DEATH.  See  Plagues,  1340. 

BLACK  FRIARS.  See  Dominican. 

BLACKFRIARS  BRIDGE,  London.  The  first  stone  of  this  bridge  was  laid  Oct.  31, 
1760,  and  it  was  completed  by  Mylne,  in  1770,  though  for  some  time  previously  made 
jiassable.  It  was  the  first  work  of  the  kind  executed  in  England,  in  which  arches,  approach- 
ing to  the  form  of  an  elliyisis,  were  substituted  for  semicircles.  It  is  about  a thousand  feet 
in  length  and  forty-five  wide.  It  was  partially  rey^aired  in  1834  ; but  the  thorough  repair 
of  its  arches  and  yuers  was  commenced  in  1837,  and  completed  Oct.  i,  1840,  when  it  was 
re-oy»ened.  Since  1850  the  bridge  has  been  gradually  sinking,  and  Mr.  J.  Cubitt’s  design 
for  a new  bridge  'V'as  acceyited  by  the  city  authorities  in  July  1862. 

BLACKHEATH,  near  London.  Here  AVat  Tyler  and  his  followers  assembled  in  1381  ; 
and  here  also  Jack  Cade  and  his  20,000  Kentish  men  encamped,  1451.  See  Tyler  and  Cade. 
Battle  of  Blackheath,  in  which  the  Cornish  rebels  were  defeated  and  Flannoc’s  insurrection 
quelled,  June  22,  1497.  The  cavern,  on  the  ascent  to  Blackheath,  the  retreat  of  Cade,  and 
the  haunt  of  banditti  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  was  re-discovered  in  1 780. 

BLACK-HOLE,  at  Calcutta,  On  June  18,  1756,  146  British  gentlemen,  merchants, 
and  others,  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Comymny,  were  seized  by  order  of  the  nabob, 
Surajah  Dowlah,  and  thrust  into  a dungeon,  called  the  “ Black-hole,”  in  the  fort  by  his 
soldiers.  These  latter  saw  that  the  place  was  too  small  for  such  a number,  but  were  afraid 
to  awaken  the  sleeyiing  nabob  for  further  orders.  One  hundred  and  twenty-three  of  the 
sufferers  died  before  morning,  having  been  suffocated  by  the  heat  and  stench  of  a dungeon 
only  eighteen  feet  square.  Calcutta  was  retaken  next  year,  and  the  nabob  was  deposed  and 
y)ut  to  death  by  his  successor.  Bolwell’s  India  Tracts. 

BLACK  LEAD,  See  Gra'phite. 

BLACK  LETTER,  or  Gothic  Letter,  employed  in  the  first  printed  books  in  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century.  The  first  printing  types  were  Gothic  ; but  they  were  modified 
into  the  present  Roman  type  about  1469  ; Pliny’s  Natural  History  being  then  printed  in  the 
new  characters. 

BLACK-MAIL,  a compulsory  yiayment  made  in  parts  of  Scotland  by  the  lowlanders  to 
the  highlanders,  for  the  protection  of  their  cattle,  existed  till  within  a few  months  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion  in  1745.  It  rendered  agricultural  improvement  impossible. 

BLACK  MONDAY,  Easter  Monday,  1351,  “when  the  hailstones  are  said  to  have 
killed  both  men  and  horses,  in  the  army  of  our  king  Edward  III.  in  France.”  Bailey.  “This 
was  a memorable  Easter  Monday,  which  in  the  34th  of  Edward  III,  hayipened  to  be  full  dark 
of  mist  and  hail,  and  so  cold  that  many  men  died  on  their  horses’  backs  with  the  cold,” 
1351.  Blow.  In  Ireland,  Black  Monday  was  the  day  on  which  a number  of  the  English 
w'ere  slaughtered  at  a village  near  Dublin,  in  1209. 

* A book  was  kept  in  the  English  monasteries,  wherein  details  of  the  scandalous  enormities  practised 
in  religious  houses  were  entered  for  the  inspection  of  visitors,  under  Henry  VIII.  1535,  in  order  to  blacken 
them  and  hasten  their  dissolution  : hence  possibly  the  phrase,  “ I’ll  set  you  down  in  the  black  book.” 


He  rebuilds  A stacus,  and  names  itNicomedia  b.c.  264 
Eielas,  son  of  Nieomedes,  reigns  . . . . 243 

Intending  to  massacre  the  chiefs  of  the  Gauls  at 
a feast,  Zielas  is  detected  in  his  design,  and  is 
himself  put  to  death,  and  his  son  Prusias 

made  king,  about 228 

Prusias  defeats  the  Gauls,  and  takes  several  of 

their  cities 223 

Pru.sias  forms  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Ma- 
cedon,  and  marries  Apamea,  the  daughter  of 

ITiilip 208 

He  receives  and  employs  Hannibal,  then  a fugitive  1 87 
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1)LA(’K  KOI).  Tlio  iislior  boloii^in^j;  to  the  order  of  the  (Jiirter  is  so  culled  from  tlio 
hlack'  rod  lie  eurrii's  in  his  hand.  Vowel.  Itlias  a gold  lion  at  the  top,  and  is  carrii'd  liy  the 
king’s  cliict  gentlcinan  nshcr,  instead  of  the  mace,  at  the  least  of  St.  Gcoi’ge  at  Windsor, 
instituted  a.d.  1349.  Ho  also  kecjis  tlie  door  when  a cliaptcr  of  the  order  is  sitting,  and 
during  the  sessions  of  parliament  attends  the  house  ol  lords. 

BLACK  SEA,  tiik  Euxine  (Pontus  Euxinus  of  the  Ancients),  a largo  internal  sea  lying 
hetween  the  S.W.  ]irovinces  of  Kussia  and  Asia  Minor,  connected  with  the  sea  ol  Azoll  hy 
the  straits  of  A'enikaliS,  and  with  the  sea  of  Marmora  hy  the  channel  of  Constantinople. 
This  sea  was  much  frequented  hy  the  Greeks  and  Italians,  till  it  was  closed  to  all  nations  hy 
the  Turks  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453.  The  Russians  obtained  admission  hy  the 
treaty  of  Kaiuardji,  in  1774.  In  1779  it  was  partially  opened  to  British  and  other  traders, 
since  which  time  the  Kussians  gradually  obtained  the  preponderance.  It  was  entered 
hy  the  British  and  French  llects,  Jan.  3,  1854,  at  the  requisition  of  the  Porte,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Sinope  hy  the  Russians,  Nov,  30,  1853.  A dreadful  storm 
in  this  sea  raged  from  Nov.  13  to  16,  1854,  and  caused  great  loss  of  life  and  shipping,  and 
valuable  stores  for  the  allied  armies.  See  Russo- Turkish  War. — The  Black  Sea  is  now  open 
to  the  commerce  of  all  nations. 

BLACKWALL,  London.  The  site  of  the  finest  commercial  docks  and  warehouses  in  the 
world.  See  Docks.  The  Blackwall  railway  was  opened  to  the  public,  July  4,  1840  ; the 
eastern  terminus  being  at  Blackwall  wharf,  and  the  western  in  Fenchurch-street. 

BLACK  AVATCH,  armed  companies  of  the  loyal  clans  (Campbells,  Monros,  &c.) 
employed  to  watch  the  Highlands  from  about  1725  to  1739,  when  they  were  formed  into 
the  celebrated  42nd  regiment.  Their  removal  probably  facilitated  the  outbreak  in  1745. 
They  wore  dark  tartans,  and  hence  were  called  Black  Watch. 

BLACKWATER,  Battle  of,  in  Ireland,  Aug.  14,  1598,  when  the  Irish  chief  O’Neal 
defeated  the  English  under  sir  Edward  Bagnal.  Pope  Clement  VIII.  sent  O’Neal  a con- 
secrated plume,  and  granted  to  his  followers  the  same  indulgence  as  to  crusaders. 

BLANKETEERS,  the  term  applied  to  a number  of  operatives  who  on  March  30,  1817, 
met  in  St.  Peter’s  field,  near  Manchester,  many  of  them  having  blankets,  rugs,  or  great  coats 
rolled  up  and  fastened  to  their  backs.  This  was  termed  the  Blanket  meeting.  They 
proceeded  to  march  towards  London,  but  were  dispersed  by  the  magistracy.  It  is  stated 
that  their  object  was  to  commence  a general  insurrection.  The  repressive  legislation  of  the 
time  led  to  the  disturbances  at  Derby  and  elsewhere.  See  Derby.  Eventually  the  ring- 
leaders had  an  interview  with  the  cabinet  ministers,  and  a better  understanding  between  the 
working  classes  and  the  government  ensued. 

BLANKETS  are  said  to  have  been  first  made  at  Bristol  by  T.  Blanket,  about  1705. 

BLASPHEMY  was  punished  with  death  by  the  law  of  Moses  {Lev.  xxiv.  1491  b.c.): 
and  by  the  code  of  Justinian,  a.d.  529.  It  is  condemned  both  by  the  civil  and  canon  law  of 
England.  In  Scotland  the  blasphemer’s  tongue  was  cut  out ; he  was  punished  with  fine  and 
imprisonment,  by  law,  1696-7.  Daniel  Isaac  Eaton  was  tried  and  convicted  in  London  of 
blasphemy,  March  6,  1812.  A protestant  clergyman,  named  Robert  Taylor,  was  tried  in 
London  twice  for  the  same  crime,  and  as  often  convicted.  Taylor  was  last  brought  to  the 
bar,  and  sentenced  to  two  years’  imprisonment,  and  largely  fined,  for  (amongst  other  things) 
in  his  discourses  reviling  the  Redeemer,  July,  1831.  Even  as  late  as  Dec.  1840,  two 
prosecutions  against  publishers  of  blasphemous  writings  subjected  the  offenders  to  the 
sentence  of  the  court  of  Queen’s  Bench. 

BLAZONRY.  The  bearing  coats-of-arms  was  introduced,  and  became  hereditary  in 
families  in  France  and  England,  about  a.d.  1192,  owing  to  the  knights  painting  their 
banners  with  different  figures,  thereby  to  distinguish  them  in  the  crusades.  Dugdale. 

BLEACHING.  This  art  was  known  early  in  Egypt,  Sjria,  and  India,  and  in  aneient 
Gaul.  Pliny.  An  improved  chemical  system  was  adopted  by  the  Dutch,  who  introduced  it 
into  England  and  Scotland  in  1 768.  There  are  now  immense  bleach-fields  in  both  countries, 
particularly  in  Lancashire  and  in  the  counties  of  Fife,  Forfar,  and  Renfrew,  and  in  the  vale 
of  the  Leven,  in  Dumbarton.  The  application  of  the  gas  chlorine  to  bleaching  is  due  to 
Berthollet  about  1785.  Its  combination  with  lime  (as  chloride  of  lime)  was  devised  by  Mr. 
Tennant,  of  Glasgow,  who  took  out  a patent  for  the  process  in  1798,  and  by  his  firm  it  is 
still  extensively  manufactured.  In  1822  Dr.  Ure  published  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments 
on  this  substance.  In  i860  bleaching  and  dyeing  works  were  placed  under  the  regulations 
of  the  Factories’  Act. 
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BLENHEIM,  or  Bliiidlieim,  in  Bavaria,  the  site  of  a battle  fonglit  Aug.  2 (new  style,  13), 
1704,  between  the  Eiiglisli  ami  confederates,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
the  Frendi  and  Bavarians,  under  marshal  Tallard  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  whom 
l\larn)orough  signally  defeated,  with  tlie  loss  of  27,000  in  killed,  and  13,000  prisoners, 
Tallard  being  among  the  latter  ; the  electorate  of  Bavaria  became  the  prize  of  the  conquerors. 
The  British  nation  testified  its  gi’atitude  to  the  duke  by  the  gifts  of  the  honour  of  Woodstock 
and  hundred  of  Wotton,  and  erected  for  him  one  of  the  finest  seats  in  the  kingdom,  known  as 
the  domain  and  house  of  Blenheim.* 

BLIND.  By  the  census  of  1851,  there  were  in  Great  Britain,  21,487  blind  persons, 
11,273  niales  ; 10,214  females  : about  one  blind  in  975.  The  first  public  school  for  the 
blind  was  established  by  Valentine  Haliy,  at  Paris,  in  1784.  The  first  in  England  was  at 
Liverpool  in  1791  ; in  Scotland,  in  Edinburgh,  in  1792  ; and  the  first  in  London  in  1799. 
Printing  in  raised  or  embossed  characters  for  the  use  of  the  blind  was  begun  at  Paris  by 
Plauy  in  1786.  The  whole  bible  was  jn’inted  at  Glasgow  in  raised  Roman  characters  about 
1848.  A sixpenny  magazine  for  the  blind,  edited  by  the  rev.  W.  Taylor,  F.R.S.,  so  eminent 
for  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  these  sufferers,  was  published  in  1855-6.  There  is  hardly  any 
de])artment  of  human  knowledge  in  which  blind  persons  have  not  obtained  distinction.  + 
Laura  Bridgman,  born  in  1829,  became  dumb  and  blind  two  years  after  : she  was  so  well  taught 
by  Dr.  Howe  of  Boston,  U.S.,  as  to  become  an  able  instructor  of  blind  and  dumb  persons. 

BLINDING,  by  consuming  the  eyeballs  with  lime  or  scalding  vinegar,  was  a punishment 
inflicted  anciently  on  adulterers,  perjurers,  and  thieves.  In  the  middle  ages  the  penalty  was 
frequently  clianged  from  total  blindness  to  a diminution  of  sight.  Blinding  the  conquered 
was  a practice  in  barbarous  states  ; and  a whole  army  was  deprived  of  their  eyes,  by  Basilius, 
in  the  eleventh  century.  See  Bulgarians.  Several  of  the  Eastern  emperors  had  their  eyes 
torn  from  their  heads.  See  article  Eastern  Empire. 

BLISTERS,  used  by  Hippocrates  (460-357  b.c.)  made,  it  is  said,  of  cantharides,  which  see. 


BLOCK  BOOKS.  See  Printing. 

BLOCKADE  of  the  Elbe,  by  Great  Britain,  1803  ; of  the  Baltic,  by  Denmark,  1848-49  ; 
of  the  gulf  of  Finland,  by  the  Allies,  1854.  See  Orders  in  Council,  and  Berlin. 

BLOCKS  employed  in  the  rigging  of  ships  were  much  improved  in  their  construction  by 
Mr.  Ta3'lor,  in  1781.  In  1801  Mark  I.  Brunei  invented  a mode  of  making  blocks  which  was 
put  into  operation  in  1808,  and  in  1815  was  said  to  have  saved  the  country  20,oool.  a-year. 


BLOOD.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  lunsrs  was  first  made  public  by  Michael 
Servetus,  a Spanish  ]>hysician,  in  1553.  Csesalpinus  published  an  account  of  the  general 
circulation,  of  which  he  had  some  confused  ideas,  improved  afterwards  by  experiments,  1569. 
Paul  of  Venice,  commonly  called  Father  Paolo,  whose  real  name  was  Peter  Sarpi,  certainly 
discovered  the  valves  which  serve  for  the  circulation  ; but  the  honour  of  the  positive  discovery 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  belongs  to  our  countryman,  Harvey,  by  whom  it  was  fully 
confirmed,  between  1619  and  1628.  Freind's  Hist,  of  Physic. 


Eating  Blood  was  prohibited  to  Noah,  Gen.  ix.,  to 
the  Jews,  Lev.  xvii. , &c.,  and  to  the  Gentile  con- 
verts by  the  apostles  at  an  assembly  at  Jerusalem, 
A.D.  52,  Act!^  XV. 

Blood-Drinking  was  anciently  tried  to  give  vigour 
to  the  system.  Louis  XI.,  in  his  last  illness,  drank 
the  warm  blood  of  infants,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
restoring  his  decayed  strength,  1483.  Hen  av.lt. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  an  opinion  prevailed  that 
the  declining  vigour  of  the  aged  might  be  repaired 
by  TRANSFUSING  into  their  veins  the  blood  of 


young  persons.  It  was  countenanced  in  France 
by  the  physicians  about  1668,  and  prevailed  for 
many  years,  till  the  most  fatal  effects  having  en- 
sued, it  was  suppressed  by  an  edict.  It  was  at- 
tempted again  in  France  in  1797,  and  more  recently 
there,  in  a few  cases,  with  success ; and  in  England 
(but  the  instances  are  rare)  since  1823.  Med. 
Journ.  “ One  English  physician,  named  Louver, 
or  Lower,  practised  in  tMs  way  ; he  died  in  1691.” 
Freind. 


BLOOD’S  CONSPIRACY.  Blood,  a discarded  officer  of  Oliver  Cromwell’s  bousebold, 
with  his  confederates,  seized  the  duke  of  Ormond  in  his  coach,  and  had  got  him  to  Tyburn, 
intending  to  hang  him,  when  he  was  rescued  by  his  friends,  Dec.  4,  1670.  Blood,  afterwards, 
in  the  disguise  of  a clergyman,  attempted  to  steal  the  regal  crown  from  the  Jewel-office  in 
the  Tower,  May  9,  1671  ; yet  notwithstanding  these  and  other  offences,  he  was  not  only 


* On  Feb.  5,  1861,  a fire  broke  out  at  this  place,  which  destroyed  the  “Titian  Gallery”  and  the 
pictures;  the  latter,  a present  from  Victor  Amadeus,  king  of  Sardinia,  to  John  the  great  duke  of 
Marlborough. 

t James  Holman,  the  “blind  traveller”  (born  1786,  died  1857),  visited  almost  everyplace  of  note  in  the 
world.  His  travels  were  published  in  1825.  In  April,  1858,  a blind  clergyman.  Rev.  J.  Sparrow,  was  elected 
chaplain  to  the  Mercers’  Company,  London,  and  read  the  service,  &c.,  from  embossed  books. 
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pardoned,  Lut  had  a pension  of  500Z.  per  annum  settled  on  him  by  Charles  II.  1671.  lie 
died  in  1680,  in  prison,  for  a libel  on  the  dnke  of  nuckingliam, 

BI.OODY  ASSIZKS.  Those  held  by  Jeffreys  in  the  west  of  England,  in  Ang.  1685,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  dnke  of  Monmonth  in  tlic  battle  of  Sedgmore.  U])ward  of  300  persons  were 
executed  after  short  trials  ; very  many  were  whipped,  imprisoned,  and  fined  ; and  nearly 
1000  were  sent  as  slaves  to  the  American  ])lantations, 

BLOOMER  COSTUME.  See  a note  to  article  Dress. 

BLOOMSBURY  GANO,  a cant  term  apjilied  to  an  influential  political  party  in  the  reign 
of  George  111.,  in  conseipience  of  the  then  duke  of  Bedford,  the  chief,  being  the  owner  of 
Bloomsbury  sipiare,  &c.  The  inaripiess  of  Stafford,  the  last  survivor,  died  Oct.  26,  1803. 

lU.ORElIEATIT  (Staffordshire),  Battle  of,  September  23,  1459,  in  which  the  earl  of 
Salisbury  and  the  Yorkists  defeated  the  Lancastrians,  whose  leader,  lord  Audley,  was  slain 
with  many  Cheshire  gentlemen.  A cross  commemorates  this  conflict. 

BLOWING-MACHIN’ES,  the  large  cylinders,  used  in  blowing-machines,  were  erected  by 
!Mr.  Smeaton  at  the  Carron  iron  works,  1760.  One  equal  to  the  supfdy  of  air  for  forty  forge 
fires  was  erected  at  the  king’s  dock-yard,  Woolwich.  The  hot-air  blast,  a most  important 
improvement,  was  invented  by  Mr.  James  Neilson,  of  Glasgow,  and  patented  in  1828. 

BLOW-PIPE.  The  origin  of  this  indispensable  chemical  apparatus  is  unknown.  It  was 
employed  in  mineralogy,  by  Andrew  von  Swab,  a Swede,  about  1733,  and  improved  by 
Wollaston  and  others.  In  1802,  professor  Robert  Hare,  of  Philadelphia,  increased  the  action 
of  the  blow-pipe  by  the  application  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  By  the  agency  of  ISTewinan’s 
improved  blow-pipes,  in  1816,  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  fused  the  earths,  alkalies,  metals,  &c.  The 
best  work  on  the  blow-pipe  is  by  Plattner  and  Muspratt,  1854. 

BLUE  was  the  favourite  colour  of  the  Scotch  covenanters  in  the  i6th  century.  Blue  and 
orange  or  yellow,  became  the  whig  colours  after  the  revolution  in  1688  ; and  were  adopted 
on  the  cover  of  the  whig  periodical,  the  “ Edinburgh  Review,”  fii’st  published  in  1802.  The 
Prussian  Blue  dye  was  discovered  by  Diesbach,  at  Berlin,  in  1710. 

BLUE-COAT  SCHOOLS,  so  called  in  reference  to  the  costume  of  the  children.  The 
Blue-coat  school  in  Hewgate-street,  London,  is  regarded  as  the  first  charitable  foundation  uf 
the  kind  in  the  world  ; it  was  instituted  by  Edward  VI.  in  1552.  See  Christ's  Hospital. 

BLUE-STOCKING,  a term  applied  to  literary  ladies,  was  originally  conferred  on  a society 
of  literary  persons  of  both  sexes.  Benjamin  Stillingfleet,  the  distinguished  naturalist,  a most 
active  member,  always  wore  blue  worsted  stockings,  and  hence  the  name  ; the  society  existed 
in  1760  etsrq.  Anecd.  of  Bowyer.  The  beautiful  and  fascinating  Mrs.  Jerningham  is  said  to 
have  worn  blue  stockings  at  the  conversaziones  of  lady  Montagu. 

BOARD  OF  ADMIRALTY,  HEALTH,  &c.  See  Admiralty,  Health,  &c. 

BOARD  OF  CONTROL.  Mr.  Pitt’s  celebrated  bill,  establishing  this  board  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  and  controlling  the  executive  government  of  India,  and  of  superintending 
the  territorial  concerns  of  the  company,  was  passed  24  Geo.  III.  (May  18,  1784.)  Act 
amended  and  the  board  remodelled  33  Geo.  III.  c.  52  (1793).  The  president  of  the  board  was 
a chief  minister  of  the  crown,  and  necessarily  one  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet.  This  board 
was’abolished  in  1858,  when  the  government  of  India  was  transferred  from  the  company  to 
the  crown.  See  India  Bills,  and  India. 

BOARD  OF  TRADE  and  Plantations.  Cromwell  seems  to  have  given  the  first  notions 
of  a board  of  trade  : in  1655  he  appointed  his  son  Richard,  with  many  lords  of  his  council, 
judges,  and  gentlemen,  and  about  twenty  merchants  of  London,  York,  Newcastle,  Yarmouth, 
Dover,  &c.,  to  meet  and  consider  by  what  means  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  republic 
might  be  best  promoted.  Thomas's  Notes  of  the  Rolls.  Charles  II.,  on  his  restoration,  estab- 
lished a council  of  trade  for  keeping  a control  over  the  whole  commerce  of  the  nation,  1660  ; 
he  afterwards  instituted  a board  of  trade  and  plantations,  which  was  remodelled  by  William 
III.  This  board  was  abolished  in  1782  ; and  anew  council  for  the  affairs  of  trade  on  its 
present  plan  was  appointed.  Sept.  2,  1786. 

BOATS.  Their  invention  cannot  be  traced  to  any  age  or  country.  Flat-bottomed 
boats  were  made  in  England  in  the  reign  of  William  I.  The  flat-bottomed  boat  was  again 
brought  into  use  by  Barker,  a Dutchman,  about  1690.  See  Life- Boat.  A mode  of  building 
boats  by  the  help  of  the  steam-engine  was  invented  by  Mr.  Nathan  Thompson  of  New 
York  in  i860,  and  premises  were  erected  for  its  application  at  Bow,  near  London,  in  1861. 
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BOCCACCIO’S  DKCAMEUONE,  a collection  of  a hundred  stories  or  novels  (many  of  an 
iinnioi'al  tcuidency,  severely  satirising  the  monks  and  clergy),  feigned  to  have  been  related  in 
ten  days,  during  the  plague  of  Elorencc  in  1348.  Boccaccio  lived  1313 — 75.  A copy  of  the 
lirst  ('(lition  (that  of  Valdarfer,  in  1471)  was  knocked  down  at  the  duke  of  Roxburgh’s  sale,  to 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  for  2260^.,  June  17,  1812.  This  identical  copy  was  afterwards 
sold  by  public  auction,  for  875  guineas,  June  5,  1819. 

BODLEIAN  LIBRARY,  Oxford,  founded  in  1598,  and  opened  in  1602,  by  sir  Thos. 
Bodley  (died,  1612).  It  is  open  to  the  public,  and  claims  a copy  of  all  works  published  in 
this  country.  For  rare  works  and  MSS.  it  is  said  to  be  second  only  to  the  Vatican. 

BfEOTIA,  a political  division  of  Greece,  north  of  Attica,  Thebes,  the  capital,  was 
equally  celebrated  for  its  antiquity,  its  grandeur,  and  the  exploits  and  misfortunes  of  its 
kings  and  heroes.  The  country  was  known  successively  as  Aonia,  Messapia,  Hyantis, 
Ogygia,  Cadmeis,  and  Boeotia.  From  the  general  character  of  the  inhabitants,  the  term 
Boeotian  was  used  by  the  Athenians  as  a synonym  for  dulness  ; but  unjustly, — since  Pindar, 
Hesiod,  Plutarch,  Democritus,  Epaminoiidas,  and  the  accomplished  and  beautiful  Corinna, 
were  natives  of  Bceotia, 


Arrival  of  Cadmus,  founder  of  Cadmea  {Hales, 

1494  ; Clinton,  1313)  .....  b.c.  1493 

Beign  of  Polydore 1459 

Labdachus  ascends  the  throne  ....  1430 
Amphion  and  Zethus  besiege  Thebes,  and  de- 
throne Laius 1388 

CEdipus,  not  knowing  his  father  Laius,  kills 
him  in  an  affray,  confirming  the  oracle  fore- 
telling his  death  by  the  hands  of  his  son  . 1276 
CEdipus  said  to  encounter  the  Sphinx  and 

resolve  her  enigmas 1266 

War  of  the  Seven  Captains 1225 

Thebes  besieged  and  taken 1213 

Thersander  reigns  1 198  ; slain  . . . , 1 193 

The  Thebans  abolish  royalty,  and  ages  of 

obscurity  follow,  about 1120 

The  Thebans  fight  with  the  Persians  against 
the  Greeks  at  Platsea 479 


Battle  of  Coronea,  in  which  the  Thebans  defeat 

the  Athenians b.c.  447 

The  Thebans  under  Bpaminondas  and  Pelopidas 
enrol  their  Sacred  Band,  and  join  Athens 

against  Sparta 377 

Bpaminondas  defeats  the  Lacedaemonians  at 
Leuctra,  and  restores  Thebes  to  independence  371 
Pelopidas  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalse  . 364 

Bpaminondas  gains  the  victory  of  Mantinea, 
but  is  slain  ........  362 

Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  defeats  the  Thebans 
and  Athenians  near  Chaeronea  . . . 338 

Alexander  destroys  Thebes,  but  spares  the 

house  of  Pindar 335 

Boeotia  henceforth  partook  of  the  fortunes  of 
Greece  ; and  was  conquered  by  the  Turks 

under  Mahomet  II a.d.  1456 

See  Thebes. 


BOGS,  commonly  tlie  remains  of  fallen  forests,  covered  with  peat  and  loose  soil.  Moving 
bogs  are  slips  of  land  carried  to  lower  levels  by  accumulated  water.  Of  recent  acts,  one 
relating  to  Ireland  for  their  drainage,  passed  March,  1830.  The  bog-land  of  Ireland  has  been 
estimated  at  3,000,000  acres  ; that  of  Scotland  at  upwards  of  2,000,000  ; and  that  of  England 
at  near  1,000,000  of  acres.  In  Jan.  1849,  Mr.  Rees  Reece  took  out  a patent  for  certain 
valuable  products  from  Irish  peat.  Candles  and  various  other  articles  produced  from  peat 
have  been  since  sold  in  London. 

BOHEMIA,  formerly  the  Hercynian  Forest, — Boiemum.  Tacitus.  This  country  derives 
its  name  from  the  Boii,  a Celtic  tribe.  It  was  originally  governed  by  dukes,  till  the  title  of 
king  was  obtained  from  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  in  1061,  by  Wratislaus  II.  It  was  not 
finally  retained  until  1199  by  Ottocar  I.  The  kings  at  first  held  their  territory  from  the 
empire,  but  they  at  length  threw  off  the  yoke  : and  the  crown  was  elective  till  it  came  to  the 
house  of  Austria,  in  which  it  is  now  hereditary.  This  kingdom  has  suffered  much  from 
contending  armies  and  civil  wars  ; its  capital,  Prague,  is  famous  in  modern  history  for  sieges 
and  battles.  Population  in  1857,  4,705,525.  Prague. 

Ladislas,  king  of  Poland,  elected  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, on  the  death  of  Podiebrad  . a.d.  1471 
The  emperor  Ferdinand  I.  marries  Anne,  sister 
of  Louis  the  late  king,  and  obtains  the  crown  1527 
The  emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  oppressing  the  Pro- 
testants, is  deposed,  and  Frederic  the  elector- 
palatine,  elected  king  . . . Sept.  5,  1619 

Frederic,  totally  defeated  at  Prague,  flies  to 

Holland Nov.  9,  1620 

The  crown  secured  to  the  Austrian  family  by 

the  treaty  of 1648 

Silesia  and  Glatz  ceded  to  Prussia . . . . 1742 

Prague  taken  by  the  Prussians  ....  1744 
The  Prussians  victorious  over  Prague  . May  6,  1757 

Revolt  of  the  peasantry 1775 

Bdict  of  Toleration  promulgated  . . . . 1781 

The  French  occupy  Prague  . . .1806 

See  Germany. 


The  Slavonians  seize  Bohemia  about . .a.d.  550 

City  of  Prague  founded 795 

Introduction  of  Christianity  ....  894 

Bohemia  conquered  by  the  emperor  Henry  III., 
who  spreads  devastation  through  the  country  1041 
Reign  of  Ottocar  II.,  who  invades  Prussia  . . 1255 

Ottocar  vanquished  by  the  emperor  Rudolph, 
and  deprived  of  Austria,  Styria,  and  Carniola  1277 
King  John  (6  slain  at  the  battle  of  Cre<?y  . 1346 
John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  two  of  the 
first  Reformers,  are  burnt  for  heresy,  which 
occasions  an  insurrection  . . . 1415,  1416 

Ziska,  leader  of  the  Hussites,  dies  of  the  plague  1424 
Albert,  duke  of  Austria,  marries  the  daughter 
of  the  late  emperor  and  king,. and  receives 
the  crowns  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  . . 1437 

The  succession  infringed  by  Ladislas,  son  of  the 
king  of  Poland,  and  George  Podiebrad,  a 
Protestant  fib ifif  rAAn-xAcR 
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BOHEMIA,  continued. 


1197.  Prcmislas  T.,  or  Ottocar  I. 

1230.  Woncoalas  1 1 1. 

1253.  I’J’omislaa  II.,  or  Ottocar  II. 

1278.  Wencesla.s  IV.,  king  of  rolaud. 

1305.  Wcnccslas  V. 

1306.  Rudolph  of  Austria. 

1307.  Henry  of  Carinthia. 

1310.  John  of  Lu.xcmburg  (killed  at  Cre^y). 
1346.  Charles  1.,  emperor. 


KINGS. 

1378.  Wcncc.slas  VI.,  emperor. 

1419.  Sigismund  I.,  emijcror. 

1437.  Albert  of  Austria. 

1440.  Ladtslas  III. 

1458.  George  von  Podiebrad. 

1471.  Ladislas  IV.,  king  of  Hungary  (in  1490). 

1516.  Loviis  king  of  Hungary  (killed  at  Mohatz). 

1 526.  Bohemia  miited  to  Austria  under  Ferdinand  I. , 
elected  king. 


BOHEMIAlSr  BRETHREJT,  a body  of  Cliristians  in  Bohemia,  who  appear  to  have 
separated  from  the  Calixtiiies  {which  see),  a branch  of  the  Hussites,  in  1467.  Dupin  says 
“They  rejected  the  sacraments  of  the  chiu’ch,  were  governed  by  simple  laics,  and  held  the 
scriptures  for  their  only  rule  of  faith.  They  presented  a confession  of  faith  to  king  Ladislas 
in  1504  to  justify  themselves  from  errors  laid  to  their  charge.”  They  appear  to  have  had 
communication  with  the  Waldenses,  but  were  distinct  from  them.  Luther,  in  1533,  testifies 
to  their  j)urity  of  doctrine,  and  Melanchthon  commends  their  severe  discipline.  They  were 
doubtless  dispersed  during  the  religious  wars  of  Germany  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

BOII,  a Celtic  people  of  N.  Italy,  who  emigrated  into  Italy,  and  were  defeated  at  the 
Vadimonian  lake,  283  b.c.  They  were  finally  subdued  by  Scipio  Nasica,  19 1 b.c. 

BOILING  OF  Liquids.  Dr.  Hooke,  about  1683,  ascertained  that  liquids  were  not 
increased  in  heat  after  they  had  once  begun  to  boil ; and  that  a fierce  fire  only  made  them 
boil  more  rapidly.  The  following  boiling  points  have  been  stated  ; — 


Ether  . 
Alcohol 
Water  . 


. 94°  Fahr.  I Nitric  acid 
• 173°  j>  Sulphuric  acid 
.212°  ,,  I Phosphorus 


. 187°  Fahr. 
. 600°  ,, 

• 554° 


Oil  of  turpentine  . 
Sulphur  . 
Mercury 


. 312°  Fahr. 
. 822°  „ 

. 662°  ,, 


BOILING  TO  Death,  made  a capital  punishment  in  England,  by  statute  22  Henry  VIII., 
1530.  This  act  was  occasioned  by  seventeen  persons  having  been  poisoned  by  John  Roose, 
the  bishop  of  Rochester’s  cook,  two  of  whom  died.  Poisoning  was  made  treason,  and  it  was 
enacted  to  be  punished  by  boiling  the  criminal  to  death  ! Margaret  Davie,  a young  woman, 
suffered  in  the  same  manner  for  a similar  crime,  in  1541. 

BOIS-LE-DUC,  Dutch  Brabant,  the  site  of  a battle  between  the  British  and  the  French 
republican  army,  in  which  the  British  were  defeated,  and  forced  to  abandon  their  position 
and  retreat  to  Schyndel,  Sept.  14,  1794.  This  place  was  captured  by  the  French,  Oct.  10 
following  ; it  surrendered  to  the  Prussian  army,  under  Bulow,  in  1814. 

BOLIVIA,  a republic  in  South  America,  formerly  part  of  Peru ; was  declared  inde- 
pendent, Aug.  6,  and  took  the  name  of  Bolivia,  in  honour  of  General  Bolivar,  Aug.  ii,  1825. 
Slavery  was  abolished  in  1836.  General  Sucre  governed  ably  from  1826-8  ; Santa  Cruz 
ruled  from  1828  to  1834  ; after  which  many  disorders  occurred.  In  1853  free  trade  was 
proclaimed.  General  Cordova  was  president  1855-7,  succeeded  by  the  dictator  Jos^  Maria 
Linares,  March  31,  1859.  In  i860,  Gen,  George  Cordova  became  constitutional  president, 
succeeded  by  Jos6  M.  de  Acha,  in  1861.  Population  in  1855,  2,326,126  ; — in  1858,  1,987,352. 
The  insurrection  of  the  ill-used  Indians,  headed  by  Tujiac  Amaru  Andres,  took  place  here 
in  1780-2. 


BOLLANDISTS.  Acta  Sanctorum. 

BOLOGNA,  a city  in  central  Italy,  the  ancient  Bononia,  distinguished  for  its  magnificent 
specimens  of  architecture. 


University  founded  by  Theodosius  . a.d.  433 

Bologna  joins  the  Lombard  league  . . . 1167 

Pope  Julius  II.  takes  Bologna;  enters  in 

truxmph Nov.  ii,  1506 

It  becomes  part  of  the  States  of  the  Church  . 1515 
In  the  chxirch  of  St.  Petronius,  remarkable  for  its 
pavement,  Cassini  drew  his  meridian  hne(over 
one  drawn  by  Father  Ignatius  Dante  in  1575)  1653 
Bologna  was  taken  by  the  French,  1796  ; by  the 
Austrians,  1799 ; again  by  the  French,  after 


the  battle  of  Marengo,  in  1800  ; and  restored 
to  the  pope  in  . . . . . a.d.  1815 

A revolt  suppressed  by  Austrian  interference  . 1831 
The  Austrians  evacuate  Bologna  : and  cardinal 
Ferretti  departs  ; the  citizens  rise  and  form 
a provisional  government  . . June  12,  1859 

Which  decrees  that  aU  pubhc  acts  shall  be 
headed  “ Under  the  reign  of  king  Victor 

Emmanuel,”  &c Oct.  i,  i860 

He  enters  Bologna  as  sovereign  . . May  2,  — 


BOMARSUND,  a strong  fortress  on  one  of  the  Aland  isles  in  the  Baltic  sea,  taken  by 
sir  Charles  Napier,  commander  of  the  Baltic  expedition,  aided  by  the  French  military  con- 
tingent under  general  Baraguay  d’Hilliers,  Aug.  16,  1854.  The  governor  Bodisco,  and  the 
garrison,  about  2000  men,  became  prisoners . The  fortifications  were  destroyed. 
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BOMBAY,  the  most  westerly  and  smallest  of  our  Indian  presidencies,  was  visited  by  the 
rorturrucse  in  1509,  and  acquired  by  them  in  about  1530.  It  was  given  (with  Tangier  in 
Africa,  and  300,000^.  in  money)  to  Charles  II.  as  the  marriage  portion  of  the  infanta, 
Catherine  of  Tortugal,  1661.  In  1668,  it  was  graTited  to  the  East  India  Company,  who  had 
long  desired  it,  “in  free  and  common  socage,”  as  of  the  manor  of  East  Gieenwich,  at  an 
annual  rent  of  \ol.  Confirmed  by  William  111.  1689.  The  two  principal  castes  at  Bombay 
are  the  Parsees  (descendants  of  the  ancient  Persian  fire-worshippers)  and  the  Borahs  (sprung 
from  early  converts  to  Islamism).  They  are  both  remarkable  for  commercial  activity. 


Mr.  Gyfford,  deputy-governor,  100  soldiens,  and 
other  English  perish  through  the  elimate, 

Get.  1675 — Feb.  1676. 
Cai)tain  Keigwin  usurps  the  government  1681-84 
Bombay  made  ehief  over  the  company’s  settle- 
ments   1687 

The  whole  island,  except  the  fort,  seized  and 
held  for  a time  by  the  mogul’s  admiral  . . 1690 

Bombay  becomes  a distinct  jiresidency  . . 1708 


Additions  to  the  Bombay  territory : — Bancoot 
river,  1756 ; island  of  yalsette  . . . . 1775 

Population  of  the  presidency,  12,034,483  . . 1858 

The  benevolent  sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy,  a 
Parsee  (who  erected  several  hospitals, 

dies April  15,  1859 

His  son,  sir  Cursetjee,  visits  England  . . . i860 

Rioting  against  the  income  tax  suppressed, 

Nov.  & Dec.  — 


BOMBS  (shells  of  iron  filled  with  gunpowder),  said  to  have  been  invented  at  Venlo,  in 
1495  ; used  by  the  Turks  at  the  siege  of  Khodes  in  1522.  They  came  into  general  use 
in  1634,  having  been  previously  used  only  by  the  Dutch  and  Spaniards.  Bomb-vessels  were 
invented  in  France  in  1681.  Voltaire.  The  shrapnel  shell  is  a bomb  filled  with  balls,  and 
a lighted  fuse  to  make  it  explode  before  it  reaches  the  enemy  ; a thirteen-inch  bomb-shell 
weighs  198  lbs. 

BONAPAKTE  FAMILY,  &c.  France,  i793»  and 

BONDAGE,  or  Villanage.  See  Villanage. 

BONE-SETTING  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  practised  scientifically  until  1620.  Bell. 

BONES.  The  art  of  softening  bones  was  discovered  about  1688,  and  they  were  used  in 
the  cutlery  manufacture,  &c.,  immediately  afterwards.  The  declared  value  of  the  bones  of 
cattle  and  of  other  animals,  and  of  fish  (exclusive  of  whale-fins)  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  Russia,  Prussia,  Holland,  Denmark,  &c.,  amounts  annually  to  more  than 
300,000^.  (in  1851  about  32,000  tons).  Bone-dust  has  been  extensively  employed  in  manure 
since  the  publication  of  Liebig's  researches  in  1840. 

BONHOMMES,  hermits  of  simple  and  gentle  lives,  appeared  in  France  about  1257  ; 
in  England  about  1283.  The  prior  of  the  order  was  called  le  bon  homme,  by  Louis  VI., 
and  hence  the  name.  Du  Fresnoy. 

BONN,  a town  on  the  Rhine,  founded  by  the  Romans,  belonged  to  the  elector  of  Cologne 
till  its  capture  by  the  French  in  1802.  It  was  assigned  to  Prussia  in  1814.  The  Prince 
Consort  of  England  was  a student  at  the  university,  founded  in  i8i8. 

BOOK  OF  SPORTS.  See  Sports. 

BOOKS  (Anglo-Saxon,  hoc;  German,  huch).  Books  were  originally  made  of  boards,  or 
the  inner  bark  of  trees  : afterwards  of  skins,  for  which  latter,  parchment  was  substituted. 
Papyrus,  an  indigenous  plant,  was  adopted  in  Egypt.  Books  with  leaves  of  vellum  were 
invented  by  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  about  198  B.C.,  at  which  time  books  were  in 
volumes  or  rolls.  The  MSS.  in  Herculaneum  consist  of  Papyrus,  rolled  and  charred  and 
matted  together  by  the  fire,  and  are  about  nine  inches  long,  and  one,  two,  or  three  inches  in 
diameter,  each  being  a separate  treatise.  The  Pentateuch  of  Moses  and  the  history  of  Job 
are  the  most  ancient  in  the  Avorld  ; and  in  profane  literature  the  poems  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod.  The  first  Printed  Books  were  printed  on  one  side  only,  the  leaves  being  pasted 
back  to  back.  The  first  known  printed  book  was  the  Boole  of  Psalms,  by  Faust  and  Schoeffer 
his  son-in-law,  Aug.  14,  1457.  Faust  began  in  1450  an  edition  of  the  Bible,  which  was 
finished  in  1460.  The  second  printed  book  was  Cicero  de  Officiis,  1466.  Blair.  The  first 
book  printed  in  England  was  The  Game  and  Play  of  the  Chesse,  by  Caxton,  1474.  Books  of 
astronomy  and  geometry  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed  in  England  as  being  infected  with 
magic,  6 Edw.  VI.  1552.  Stow.  In  1839,  2032  volumes  of  new  works  and  773  of  new 
editions  were  published  in  London;  and  in  1852,  3359  new  works  and  1159  new  editions, 
exclusive  of  pamphlets,  of  which  908  were  published  in  that  year.  In  Paris,  6445  volumes 
were  published  in  1842  ; and  7350  in  1851.  See  Bibliography,  and  Printing, 

BOOKS,  Prices  of.  Jerome  (who  died  420)  states  that  he  had  ruined  himself  by  buying 
a copy  of  the  works  of  Origen.  A large  estate  was  given  by  Alfred  for  one  on  cosniogra])hy, 
about  872.  The  Roman  de  la  Rose  was  sold  for  about  30^.  ; and  a homily  was  exchanged  for 
200  sheep  and  five  quarters  of  wheat.  Books  frequently  fetched  double  or  treble  their  weight 
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ill  gold.  They  sohl  at  prices  varying  from  lo^  to  40Z.  each,  in  1400.  In  our  own  times, 
the  value  ol’  some  volumes  is  very  great.  A copy  ol‘  Maddins  Bible,  ornamented  by  Mr. 
Tomkins,  was  declared  worth  5<X)  guineas.  Bailer.  A yet  more  superb  cojiy  was  insured 
in  a London  olliee  lor  3000/.  See  Boccaccio. 

BOOK-BINDING.  The  book  of  St.  Cnthbcrt,  the  earliest  ornamental  book,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  bound  about  A.n.  650.  A Latin  Psalter  in  oak  boards  was  bound  in  the  ninth 
century.  A MS.  cojiy  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  the  book  on  which  our  kings  Irom  Henry  I. 
to  Edward  VI.  took  their  coronation  oath,  was  bound  in  oaken  boards,  nearly  an  inch  thick, 
A.D.  1 100.  Velvet  was  the  covering  in  tlie  fourteenth  century  ; and  silk  soon  alter.  Vellum 
was  introduced  early  in  the  lifteenth  century  ; it  was  stamped  and  ornamented  about  1510. 
Leather  came  into  use  about  the  same  time.  Cloth  binding  superseded  the  common  boards 
generally  about  1831.  Caoutchouc  or  India-rubber  backs  to  account-books  and  large  volumes 
were  introduced  in  1841.  The  rolling-machine  invented  by  Mr.  Wm.  Burr  was  substituted 
for  the  beating  hammer  about  1830,  about  which  time  gas-stoves  began  to  take  the  place  of 
the  charcoal  tires  used  to  heat  the  finisher’s  gilding  tools. 

BOOK-HAWKING  SOCIETIES  were  begun  in  England  in  1851  by  arebdeaeon  Wigram 
(since  bishop  of  Rochester).  The  hawkers  vend  moral  and  religious  books  in  a similar 
manner  to  that  of  the  French  colporteurs.  The  system  was  in  existence  in  Scotland  a few 
years  previous. 

BOOK-KEEPING.  The  system  by  double-entry,  called  originally  Italian  book-keeping, 
was  taken  from  the  course  of  Algebra  published  by  Burgo,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  at  Venice, 
then  a gi’eat  commercial  state.  James  Peele  published  his  Book-keeping  in  1569.  Anderson.^ 
John  IMellis  published  “A  Briefe  Instruction  and  Manner  howto  Keepe  Bookes  of  Accompts,” 
in  1588  ; in  the  preface  he  states  that  he  is  only  “the  reviver  of  a work  published  in  1543 
by  one  Hugh  Oldcastle.”  Improved  systems  were  published  by  Mr.  Benj.  Booth  in  1789 
and  by  Mr.  Edw.  Thos.  Jones  in  1821  and  1831. 

BOOKSELLERS,  at  first  migi’atory  like  hawkers,  became  known  as  stationarii,  from 
their  practice  of  having  booths  or  stalls  at  the  corners  of  streets  and  in  markets.  They 
were  long  subject  to  vexatious  restrictions,  from  which  they  were  freed  in  1758-* 

BOOTHIA  FELIX,  a large  peninsula,  the  N.W.  point  of  the  American  continent, 
discovered  by  sir  John  Ross  in  1831,  and  named  in  honour  of  sir  Felix  Booth,  who  had 
presented  him  with  20,000/.  to  enable  him  to  fit  out  his  Polar  expedition.  Sir  Felix  Booth 
died  at  Brighton  in  Feb.  1850. 

BOOTS  are  said  to  have  been  the  invention  of  the  Carians,  and  were  made  of  iron,  brass, 
or  leather  ; of  the  last  material,  some  time  after  their  invention,  boots  were  known  to  the 
Greeks,  for  Homer  mentions  them  about  907  b.c.  They  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
Roman  historians.  A variety  of  forms  may  be  seen  in  Fairholt’s  “Costume  in  England.” 
An  instrument  of  torture  termed  the  boot  was  used  in  Scotland  so  late  as  1690. 

BORAX  was  known  to  the  ancients.  It  is  used  in  soldering,  brazing,  and  casting  gold 
and  other  metals,  and  was  called  chrysocolla.  It  is  also  used  in  medicine,  and  in  composing 
facus,  or  a wash  or  paint  for  the  ladies.  Pardon.  Borax  is  produced  naturally  in  the 
mountains  of  Thibet;  and  was  brought  to  Europe  from  India  about  1713.  It  has  lately 
been  found  in  Saxony.  It  is  now  largely  manufactured  from  the  boracic  acid  found  by 
Hcefer  to  exist  in  the  gas  arising  from  certain  lagoons  in  Tuscany  ; an  immense  fortune  has 
been  made  by  their  owner  M.  Lardarel  since  1818. — Homberg  in  1702  discovered  in  borax 
boracic  acid,  which  latter  in  1808  was  decomposed  by  Gay-Lussac,  Thenard,  and  H.  Davy 
into  oxygen,  and  the  previously  unknown  element,  boron. 

BORNEO,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  largest  in  the  world  except  Australia,  was 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1526. 


The  Dutch  trade  here  in  1604,  establish  fac- 
tories   in  1776 

The  pirates  of  Borneo  chastised  by  the  British  in 
1813,  and  by  captain  Keppel  in  . March  1843 
By  a treaty  with  the  sultan,  the  island  of  La- 


booan,  or  Labuan  (N.W.  of  Borneo),  and  its 
dependencies,  incorporated  with  the  British 
empire,  and  formally  taken  possession  of  in 
presence  of  the  Bornean  chiefs  . Dec.  2,  1846 
James  Brooke,  rajah  of  Sarawak,  by  whose 


* Booksellers’  Association.  In  1829  a number  of  eminent  publishers  of  London  formed  themselves 
into  an  association  for  the  regulation  of  the  trade,  and  fixed  the  amount  of  discount  to  be  allowed,  Dec.  29, 
1829,  and  for  some  years  restricted  the  retail  booksellers  from  selling  copies  of  works  under  the  full  publishing- 
price.  A dispute  afterwards  arose  as  to  the  right,  maintained  by  the  latter,  to  dispose  of  books  (when  they 
had  once  become  theirs  by  purchase)  at  such  less  profit  as  they  might  deem  sufficiently  remunerative.  The 
dispute  was  referred  to  lord  chief  justice  Campbell,  before  whom  the  parties  argued  their  respective  cases, 
at  Stratheden  House,  April  14,  1852.  His  lordship  gave  judgment  in  effect  against  the  association  ; this 
led  to  its  immediate  dissolution.  May  19  following. 
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BORNEO,  continued. 

exertions  this  island  was  annexed  to  the 
British  crown,  governor  of  Labnan  and 
consul-general  of  Borneo,  visits  England  and 
receives  many  honours  ....  Oct.  1847 
lie  destroys  many  of  the  Bornean  pirates  . . 1849 

Labuan  made  a bishopric ; the  bishop  was  con- 
secrated at  Calcutta,  the  first  English  bishop 
consecrated  out  of  England  . . Oct.  18,  1855 

The  Chinese  in  Sarawak  rise  in  insurrection  and 
mas.sacrcanumbcr  of  Europeans;  sir  J.  Brooke 
escapes  by  swimming  across  a crcck;  he 


speedily  returns  with  a force  of  Malays,  &c., 
and  chastises  the  insurgents,  of  whom  2000 

were  killed Feb.  17,  18,  1857 

He  comes  to  England  to  seek  help  from  the 
government,  without  success  ....  1858 
His  health  being  broken  up,  an  appeal  for  a 
subscription  for  him  made  ....  — 

Deputation  of  merchants  waits  on  the  earl  of 
Derby,  recommending  the  purchase  of  Sara- 
wak, which  is  declined  . . .Nov.  30,  — 

Sir  J.  Brooke  returns  to  Borneo  . Nov.  20,  i860 


BORNOIJ,  an  extensive  kingdom  in  central  Africa,  explored  by  Denham  and  Clapperton, 
who  were  sent  out  by  tlie  British  government  in  1822.  The  population  is  estimated  by 
Denham  at  five  millions,  by  Barth  at  nine. 

BORODINO,  a Russian  village  on  the  river  Moskwa,  near  which  a sanguinary  battle 
was  fought.  Sept.  7,  1812,  between  the  French  under  Naj)oleon,  and  the  Russians  under 
Kutusotf;  240,000  men  being  engaged.  Each  party  claimed  the  victory,  but  it  was  rather 
in  favour  of  Napoleon  ; for  the  Russians  retreated,  leaving  Moscow,  which  the  French 
entered,  Sept.  14.  See  Moscow. 

BORON.  See  Borax. 

BOROUGH,  anciently  a company  of  ten  families  living  together,  now  such  towns  as 
send  members  to  parliament,  since  the  election  of  burgesses  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  1265. 
Charters  were  granted  to  towns  by  Henry  I.,  1132 ; which  were  remodelled  by  Charles  II,  in 
1682-4,  restored  in  1688,  22  new  English  boroughs  were  created  in  1553.  Burgesses 

were  first  admitted  into  the  Scottish  parliament  by  Robert  Bruce,  1326  ; and  into  the  Irish, 
1365.  The  Municipal  Reform  act  passed  in  1835.  See  Constituency  and  Reform. 

BOROUGH-BRIDGE  (W.  R.  of  York),  the  site  of  a battle  between  the  earls  of  Hereford 
and  Lancaster  and  Edward  II.,  March  16,  1322.  The  latter,  at  the  head  of  30,0x00  men, 
pressed  Lancaster  so  closely,  that  he  had  not  time  to  collect  his  troops  together  in  sufiicient 
force,  and  being  defeated  and  made  prisoner,  was  led,  mounted  on  a lean  horse,  to  an 
eminence  near  Pontefract,  or  Pomfret,  and  beheaded  by  a Londoner. 

BOROUGH-ENGLISH,  an  ancient  tenure  by  which  the  younger  son  inherits,  is  men- 
tioned as  occurring  834.  It  was  abolished  in  Scotland  by  Malcolm  III.  in  1062, 

BOSCOBEL,  near  Donington,  Shropshire,  where  Charles  II.  concealed  himself  after  his 
defeat  at  Worcester  {which  see),  Sept.  3rd,  1651.*  The  “Boscobel  Tracts”  were  first 
published  in  1660.  In  1861  Mr.  F.  Manning  published  “Views,”  illustrating  these  tracts. 

BOSNIA,  a province  in  Turkey,  formerly  a dependent  upon  Servia,  was  conquered  by 
the  Turks  about  1526,  who  still  retain  it  after  losing  it  several  times. 

BOSPHORUS  (properly  Bosporus),  now  called  Circassia,  near  the  Bosphorus  Cimmeriu.s, 
now  the  straits  of  Kertch  or  Yenikale.  The  history  of  the  kingdom  is  involved  in  obscurity, 
though  it  continued  for  350  years.  It  was  named  Cimmerian,  from  the  Cimmeri,  who  dwelt 
on  its  borders,  about  750  b.c. 


The  Archseanactidae  from  Mitylene  rule  b.  c.  502-480 
They  are  dispossessed  by  Spartacus  I.  . 480-438 

Seleucus,  431 ; Satyrus  I. 407 

Leucon,  393;  Spaiitacus  II.,  353;  Parysades  . 348 
Eumelus,  aiming  to  dethrone  his  brother  Satyrus 
II.,  is  defeated ; but  Satyrus  is  killed  . .310 

Prytanis,  his  next  brother,  ascends  the  throne, 
but  is  murdered  by  Eumelus  . . . 310-9 

Eumelus  puts  to  death  all  his  relations,  309 ; and 

is  killed 304 

The  Scythians  conquer  Bosporus  . . . 285 

Mithridates  VI. , of  Pontus,  conquers  Bosporus  . 80 

He  poisons  himself ; and  the  Romans  make  his 
son,  Phamaces,  king 63 


Battle  of  Zela,  gained  by  Julius  C;esar  over 
Pharnaces  II.  (Ca3sar  writes  home,  Feni,  vidi, 
vici,  “ I came,  I saw,  I conquered”)  . b.c.  47 

Asander  usurps  the  crown — 

Cajsar  makes  Mithridates  of  Pergamus  king  . — 

Polemon  conquers  Bosporus,  and,  favoured  by 

Agrippa,  reigns 14 

Polemon  killed  by  barbarians  of  the  Palus  Mseotis 

A.D.  33 

Polemon  II.  reigns,  33  ; Mithridates  II.  reigns  . 41 
Mithridates  conducted  a prisoner  to  Rome,  by 
order  of  Claudius,  and  his  kingdom  made  a 
province  of  the  empire. 


BOSPHORUS,  Thracian  (now  channel  of  Constantinople).  Darius  Hystaspes  threw  a 
bridge  of  boats  over  this  strait  when  about  to  mvade  Greece,  493  B.  c.  See  Constantinople. 


* The  king,  disguised  in  the  clothes  of  the  Pendrills,  remained  from  Sept.  4-6,  at  White  Ladies ; on 
Sept.  7 and  8 he  lay  at  Boscobel  house,  near  which  exists  an  oak,  said  to  be  the  scion  of  the  Royal  Oak  in 
which  the  king  was  part  of  the  time  hidden  with  col.  Careless.  Sharpe. 
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BOSTON,  a city  in  the  United  States,  built  about  1627,  Here  originated  that  resistance 
to  the  British  authorities  which  led  to  American  independence.  The  act  of  parliament  laying 
duties  on  tea,  papers,  colours,  &c.  (passed  June,  1767),  so  excited  the  indignation  ot  the 
citizens  of  Boston,  that  they  destroyeil  several  hundreds  of  chests  of  tea,  Nov,  1773.  Boston 
seaport  was  shut  by  the  English  ])arliament,  until  restitution  should  be  made  to  the  East 
India  Company  for  the  tea  lost,  March  25,  1774.  The  town  was  besieged  by  the  British 
next  year,  and  400  houses  were  destroyed.  A battle  between  the  royalists  and  independent 
troops,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated,  took  jdace  on  June  17,  I775-  'i'he  city  was 
evacuated  by  the  king’s  troops,  April,  1776.  The  inhabitants  are  very  zealous  against  slavery. 
An  industrial  exhibition  was  opened  here  in  Oct.  1856,  and  lasted  two  weeks. 

BOSWORTH  FIELD,  Leicestershire,  the  site  of  the  thirteenth  and  last  battle  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  in  which  Richard  111,  was  defeated  by  the  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, afterwards  Henry  VII. , the  former  being  slain,  Aug.  22,  1485.  Sir  Wm.  Stanley  at 
a critical  moment  changed  sides,  and  thus  caused  the  loss  of  the  battle.  It  is  said  that  the 
crown  of  Richard  was  found  in  a hawthorn  bush,  near  the  field  of  battle,  and  that  Henry 
was  crowned  on  the  spot  with  that  very  crown. 

BOTANY.  Aristotle  is  considered  the  founder  of  the  philosophy  of  botany  (about 
347  B.C.).  Historia  Plantarmn  of  Theophrastus  was  written  about  320  b.c.  Authors  on 
botany  became  numerous  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  study  was  advanced  by 
Fuchsius,  Bock,  Bauhin,  Caesalpinus,  and  others,  between  1535  and  1600.  Melchior  Adam. 
The  system  and  arrangement  of  Linnaeus,  the  great  botanist  of  modern  times,  was  made 
known  about  1750  ; and  Jussieu’s  system,  founded  on  Tournefort’s,  and  called  “the  natural 
system,”  in  1758.  At  the  time  of  Linnaeus’  death,  1778,  the  species  of  plants  actually 
described  amounted  in  number  to  11,800.  The  number  of  species  now  recorded  cannot  fall 
short  of  100,000.*  J.  C.  Loudon’s  “Encyclopaedia  of  Plants,”  a most  comprehensive  work, 
first  appeared  in  1829. 


BOTANIC  GARDENS. 


Established  about 
Padua . . . . 1545 

Leyden  , . .1577 

Leipsic  . . . 1580 

Paris  (Jardin  des 
Plantes)  . . 1624 

Jena  . . . . 1629 


Established  about 

Established  about 

Oxford 

. . 1632 

Kew  . 

. 1760 

Upsal 

• 1657 

Cambridge 

• 1763 

Chelsea 

. . 1673 

Coimbra 

• 1773 

Edinburgh 

. 1680 

St.  Petersburg 

• 1785 

Vienna 

• • 1753 

Calcutta 

■ • 1793 

Madrid  . 

Dublin  . 

. 1800 

Established  about 
Horticultural  Society’s, 
Chiswick . . .1821 

Royal  Botanic  Society’s, 
Regent’s  Pai'k  . 1839 
Royal  Hort.  Soc.’s, 

S.  Kensington.  , i860 


BOTANY  BAY,  Australia,  was  fixed  on  for  a colony  of  convicts  from  Great  Britain. 
The  first  governor,  capt.  Arthur  Phillip,  who  sailed  from  England  in  May,  1787,  arrived  at 
the  settlement  in  Jan.  1788.  The  bay  was  discovered  by  captain  Cook,  April  28,  1770,  and 
the  place  took  its  name  from  the  great  variety  of  plants  which  abounded  on  the  shore.  The 
colony  was  eventually  established  at  Port  Jackson,  about  thirteen  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
bay.  See  New  South  Wales  and  Transportation. 

BOTHWELL  BRIDGE,  Lanarkshire.  The  Scotch  covenanters  took  up  arms  against 
the  intolerant  government  of  Charles  II.  in  1679,  and  defeated  the  celebrated  Claverhouse 
at  Drumclog.  They  were  however  totally  routed  by  the  earl  of  Monmouth  at  Bothwell  Bridge, 
June  22,  1679,  and  many  of  the  prisoners  were  cruelly  tortured  and  afterwards  executed. 

BOTTLE-CONJUROR.  On  Jan.  16,  1748,  a charlatan  at  the  old  Haymarket  theatre 
had  announced  that  he  would  jump  into  a quart  bottle.  The  theatre  was  besieged  by  10,000 
persons,  anxious  to  gain  admittance  and  witness  the  feat.  The  duped  crowd,  in  the  storm 
of  then’  indignation,  nearly  pulled  down  the  edifice. 

BOTTLES  in  ancient  time  were  made  of  leather.  Bottles  of  glass  were  first  made  in 
England  about  See  Glass.  The  art  of  making  glass  bottles  and  drinking-glasses  was 

known  to  the  Romans  at  least  before  a.d,  79  ; for  these  articles  and  other  vessels  have  been 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii.  A bottle  which  contained  two  hogsheads  was  blown,  we  are 
told,  at  Leith,  in  Scotland,  in  January  1747-8. 

BOULOGNE,  a seaport  in  Picardy,  N.  France,  was  taken  by  the  British  on  Sept.  14, 
1544,  but  restored  at  the  peace,  1550.  Lord  Nelson  attacked  Boulogne,  disabling  ten  vessels 
and  sinking  five,  Aug.  3,  1801.  In  another  attempt  he  was  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and 
captain  Parker  of  the  Medusa  and  two-thirds  of  his  crew  were  killed,  Aug.  18,  following. 
In  1804  Bonaparte  assembled  160,000  men  and  10,000  horses,  and  a flotilla  of  1300  vessels 
and  17,000  sailors  to  invade  England.  The  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex  were  covered  with 


* Robert  Brown,  who  accompanied  Flinders  in  his  survey  of  New  Holland  in  1803,  died  June  10,  1858. 
aged  85.  He  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  chief  of  the  botanists  of  his  day. 
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martello  towers  and  lines  of  defence  ; and  nearly  half  the  adult  population  of  Britain  was 
formed  into  volunteer  corps.  It  is  .supposed  that  this  French  arinainent  served  merely  for 
a demonstration,  and  that  Bonaj)arte  never  seriously  intended  the  invasion.  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  unsucces.sfully  attemj)ted  to  hum  the  llotilla  with  fire-machines  called  catamaran.s, 
Oct.  2,  1804.  Congreve-rockets  were  used  in  another  attack,  and  they  set  the  town  on  fire, 
Oct.  8,  1806.  The  army  was  removed  on  the  hreaking  out  of  the  war  with  Austria  in  1805. 
Louis  Napoleon  (now  emperor)  made  a descent  here  with  about  50  follower.s,  Aug.  6,  1840, 
without  success.  On  July  10,  1854,  he  reviewed  the  French  troops  destined  for  the  Baltic,  and 
on  Sept.  2,  following,  he  entertained  prince  Albert  and  the  king  of  the  Belgians.  See  France. 

BOUNTIES,  premiums  granted  to  the  producer,  exporter,  or  importer  of  certain  articles; 
a new  principle  introduced  into  commerce  by  the  Briti.sh  parliament.  The  first  bounties 
granted  on  corn  were  in  1688,  which  were  repealed  in  1815.  They  were  first  legally  granted 
in  Plngland  for  raising  naval  stores  in  America,  1703,  and  have  been  granted  on  saU-cloth, 
linen  and  other  goods. 

BOUNTY.  A mutiny  on  board  the  Bounty,  an  armed  ship  returning  from  Otaheite,  with 
bread-fruit,  April  28,  1789.  The  mutineers  put  their  captain,  Bligh,  and  nineteen  men  into 
an  open  boat,  near  Annamooka,  one  of  the  Friendly  Isles,  April  28,  1789  ; they  reached  the 
island  of  Timor,  south  of  the  Moluccas,  in  June,  after  a perilous  vo}"age  of  nearly  4000 
miles;  their  preservation  was  next  to  miraculous.  The  mutineers  were  tried.  Sept.  15,  1792; 
six  were  condemned  and  three  executed.  See  Pitcairn's  Island. 

BOURBON,  House  of  (from  which  come  the  royal  houses  of  France,  Spain  and  Naples), 
derives  its  origin  from  the  Archambauds,  lords  of  Bourbon  in  Berry.  Robert,  count  of 
Clermont,  son  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  married  the  heiress  Beatrice  in  1272  : their  son 
Louis  I.  was  created  duke  of  Bourbon  and  peer  of  France  by  Charles  IV.  in  1327.  The  last 
of  the  descendants  of  their  elder  son  Peter  I.  was  Susanna,  wife  of  Charles,  duke  of  Mont- 
pensier,  called  constable  of  Bourbon,  who,  offended  by  his  sovereign  Francis  L,  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  and  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Rome,  May  6,  1527. 
From  James,  the  younger  son  of  Louis  L,  was  descended  Antony,  duke  of  Vendome,  who 
married  (1548)  Jean  D’Albret,  daughter  of  Henry,  king  of  Navarre.  Their  son  the  great 
Henry  IV.  was  born  at  Pau,  Dec.  23,  1553,  and  became  king  of  France,  July  31,  1589. — 
The  crown  of  Spain  was  settled  on  a younger  branch  of  this  family,  1 700,  and  guaranteed  by 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  1713.  Rapin.  The  Bourbon  Family  Compact  {which  see)  was  made 
1761.  The  Bourbons  were  expelled  France,  1791  ; restored,  1814  ; again  expelled  on  the 
return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba,  and  again  restored  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  1815.  The 
elder  branch  was  exjjelled  once  more,  in  the  person  of  Charles  X.  and  his  family,  in  1830,  in 
consequence  of  the  revolution  of  the  memorable  days  of  July  in  that  year.  The  Orleans 
branch  ascended  the  throne  in  the  person  of  the  late  Louis-Philippe,  as  “king  of  the 
French,”  Aug.  9,  following.  He  was  deposed  Feb.  24,  1848,  when  his  family  also  was 
expelled.  The  Bourbon  family  fled  from  Naples,  Sept.  6,  i860  ; and  Francis  II.  lost  his 
kingdom.  See  France,  Spain,  Naples,  Orleans,  Parma,  Conde  and  Legitimists. 

BOURBON,  Isle  of  (in  the  Indian  Ocean),  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  i54S-  The 
French  are  said  to  have  first  settled  here  in  1672.  It  surrendered  to  the  British,  under 
admiral  Rowley,  Sept.  21,  1809,  and  was  restored  to  France  in  1815.  Alison.  An  awful 
hurricane  in  Feb.  1829  did  much  mischief.  See  Mauritius. 

BOURDEAUX  (or  Bordeaux),  W.  France,  was  united  to  the  dominions  of  Henry  II.  of 
England  by  his  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine.  Edward  the  Black  Prince  brought  his 
royal  captive,  John,  king  of  France,  to  this  city  after  the  battle  of  Poictiers  in  13 56?  and 
here  held  his  court  during  eleven  years  : his  son,  our  Richard  II.,  was  born  at  Bourdeaux, 
1366.  Bourdeaux  finally  surrendered  to  Charles  VII.  of  France  in  1453.  The  fine 
equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XV.  was  erected  in  1743.  Bourdeaux  was  entered  by  the 
victorious  British  army  after  the  battle  of  Orthes,  fought  Feb.  27,  1814. 

BOURIGNONISTS,  a sect  founded  by  Antoinette  Bourignon,  a fanatic,  who,  in  1658, 
took  the  habit  of  St.  Augustin  and  travelled  into  France,  Plolland,  England,  and  Scotland  ; 
in  the  last  she  made  many  converts  about  1670.  She  maintained  that  Christianity  does  not 
consist  in  faith  or  practice,  but  in  an  inward  feeling  and  supernatural  impulse.  She  pub- 
lished a book  entitled  the  Light  of  the  World.  A disciple  named  Court  left  her  a good  estate. 
She  died  in  1680. 

BOURNOUS,  the  Arabic  name  of  a hooded  garment  worn  in  Algeria,  which  has  been 
introduced  in  a modified  form  into  England  and  France  since  1847. 

BOU  VINES  (N.  France),  the  site  of  a desperate  battle,  1214,  in  which  Philip 
Augustus  of  France  obtained  a complete  victory  over  the  emperor  Otho  and  his  allies,  con- 
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sistiiig  of  more  than  150,000  men.  The  earls  of  Flanders  and  Boulogne  Avere  taken  prisoners. 
The  chevalier  Oneiin  commanded  the  king’s  army,  not  in  oi-der  to  light,  hut  to  animate  the 
barons  and  other  knights  in  honour  of  God,  the  king,  and  kingdom,  and  in  defence  of  their 
sovereign  lord,  llcnaidt. 

BOWIiS,  on  Bowling,  an  English  game,  played  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century. 
Charles  I.  played  at  it,  and  it  formed  a daily  share  in  the  diversions  of  Charles  II.  at 
Tunbridge.  Gmmmont. 

BOWS  AND  Ariioavs.  See  Archcry. 

BOXING,  or  riiiZE-FiGiiTiNG,  t\\G  pugilatm  of  the  Romans,  once  a favourite  sport  with 
the  British,  Avho  possess  an  extraordinary  strength  in  the  arm,  an  advantage  which  gives  the 
British  soldier  great  superiority  in  battles  decided  by  the  bayonet.  A century  ago  boxing 
formed  a regular  exhibition,  and  a theatre  was  erected  for  it  in  Tottenham-court. — Brough- 
ton’s amphitheatre,  behind  Oxford-road,  was  built  1742.  Schools  Avere  opened  in  England 
to  teach  boxing  as  a science  in  1790.  Mendoza  opened  the  Lyceum  in  the  Strand  in  1791. 
Boxing  AA'as  much  patronised  from  about  1820  to  1830,  but  is  now  out  of  favour.  John 
Gully,  formerly  a prize-lighter,  was  M.P.  for  Pontefract  in  1835.* 

BOXTEL  (in  Dutch  Brabant),  where  the  British  and  allied  army,  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  York,  Avas  defeated  by  the  French  republicans,  who  took  2000  prisoners  and  eight 
pieces  of  cannon.  Sept.  17,  1794. 

BOX-TREE,  indigenous  to  this  country,  and  exceedingly  valuable  to  wood-engravers. 
In  1815  a large  box-tree  at  Box-hill,  Surrey,  Avas  cut  down,  and  realised  more  than  lol. 
About  1820  the  cutting  of  all  the  trees  on  the  hill  (during  a century)  produced  about  6000I. 
BoxAA’ood  is  noAV  largely  imported. 

BOYDELL’S  LOTTERY  for  a gallery  of  paintings  was  got  up  in  1791  at  a vast  expense 
by  alderman  Boydell,  lord  mayor  of  London,  a great  encourager  of  the  arts.  The  collection 
Avas  called  the  Shakspeare  gallery,  and  every  ticket  was  sold  at  the  time  the  alderman  died, 
Dec.  12,  1804,  before  the  decision  of  the  wheel. 

BOYLE  LECTURES,  instituted  in  1691  by  Robert  Boyle  (son  of  the  great  earl  of 
Cork),  a philosopher,  distinguished  by  his  genius,  virtues  and  beneAmlence.  Eight  lectures 
(in  vindication  of  the  Christian  religion)  are  delivered  at  St.  Mary-le-bow  church  on  the  first 
Monday  in  each  month,  from  January  to  May  and  September  to  November. 

BOYNE  (a  river  in  Kildare,  Ireland),  Battle  of,  betAveen  king  William  III.  and  his 
father-in-law,  James  II. , fought  July  i,  1690.  The  latter  was  signally  defeated,  losing  1500 
men  (out  of  30,000) ; the  Protestant  army  lost  about  a third  of  that  number  (out  of  30,000). 
James  immediately  fled  to  Dublin,  thence  to  Waterford,  and  escaped  to  France.  The  duke 
of  Schomberg  was  killed  in  the  battle,  having  been  shot  by  mistake  as  he  was  crossing  the 
river  Boyne  by  the  soldiers  of  his  own  regiment.  Here  also  was  killed  the  rev.  George 
Walker,  who  defended  Londonderry  in  1689.  Near  Drogheda  is  a splendid  obeli.sk,  150  feet 
in  height,  erected  in  1 736  by  the  Protestants  of  the  empire  in  commemoration  of  this  victory. 

BOYNE,  man-of-war  of  98  guns,  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  Portsmouth,  May  4,  1795,  by 
the  explosion  of  the  magazine  ; numbers  perished.  Large  portions  of  the  Boyne  have  been 
recovered  since,  June,  1840. 

BRABANT  (now  part  of  the  kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belgium),  an  ancient  duchy,  part 
of  Charlemagne’s  empire,  fell  to  the  share  of  his  son  Lothaire.  It  iDecame  a separate  duchy 
(called  at  first  Lower  Lorraine)  in  959.  It  descended  to  Philip  II.  of  Burgundy,  and  in 
regular  succession  to  the  emperor  Charles  Y.  In  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  held  by 
Holland  and  Austria,  as  Dutch  Brabant  and  the  Walloon  provinces,  and  underwent  many 
changes  in  the  wars  of  Europe.  The  Austrian  division  Avas  taken  by  the  French  in  1746  and 
1794.  It  Avas  united  to  the  Netherlands  in  1814,  but  has  formed  part  of  Belgium,  under 
Leopold,  since  1830.  His  heir  is  styled  duke  of  Brabant.  See  Belgium. 

BRACELETS  were  worn  by  the  ancients,  and  armilloe  were  Roman  military  rewards. 
Those  of  pearls  and  gold  were  Avorn  by  the  Roman  ladies. 

BRADFORD.  See  Poison. 

* On  April  17,  i860,  a large  number  of  persons  of  all  classes  assembled  at  Farnborough  to  witness  a 
desperate  conflict  between  Thomas  Sayers,  the  Champion  of  England,  a light  Sussex  man,  about  5 feet 
8 inches  high,  and  John  Heenan,  the  “ Benicia  Boy,”  a huge  American,  in  height  6 feet  i inch.  Strength, 
however,  was  matched  by  skill ; but  eventually  the  fight  was  interrupted.  Both  men  received  a silver  belt 
on  May  31  following. 
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BRADSHAW’S  RAILWAY  GUIDE  was  first  published  by  Mr.  G.  Bradshaw  in  Dec. 
1841.  lie  had  previously  published  occasionally  a Railway  Companion. 

BRAGANZA,  a city  in  Portugal,  gave  title  to  Alfonso,  natural  son  of  Pedro  I.  of  Portugal 
(in  1422),  founder  of  the  house  of  Braganza.  When  the  nation,  in  a bloodless  revolution 
in  1640  threw  oil  the  Spanish  yoke,  John,  duke  of  Braganza,  was  called  to  the  throne,  on 
which,  and  on  that  of  Brazil,  his  family  continues  to  reign.  See  Portugal  and  Brazil. 

BRAHMINS,  the  highest  of  the  four  castes  of  the  Hindoos.  Pythagoras  is  thought  to 
have  learned  from  them  his  doctrine  of  the  Metempsychosis  and  it  is  affirmed  that  some  of 
the  Greek  philosophers  went  to  India  on  purpose  to  converse  with  them.  The  modern 
Brahmins  derive  their  name  from  Brahmah,  one  of  three  beings  whom  God,  according  to 
their  theology,  created,  and  with  whose  assistance  he  formed  the  world.  They  never  eat 
flesh,  and  abstain  from  the  use  of  wine  and  all  carnal  enjoyments.  Strabo.  The  modern 
Indian  priests  are  still  considered  as  the  depositaries  of  the  whole  learning  of  India.  Holwell. 

BRAINTREE  CASE  (in  Essex),  which  was  decided  in  1842  by  Dr.  Lushington,  who 
determined  that  a minority  in  a parish  vestry  cannot  levy  a church  rate. 

BI^^AMHAM,  W.  R.  York  : near  here  the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  lord  Bardolf  were 
defeated  and  slain  by  sir  Thomas  Rokeby,  the  general  of  Henry  lY.,  in  1408  j and  Fairfax 
was  defeated  by  the  royalists  under  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  March  29,  1643. 

BRANDENBURG,  a city  in  Prussia,  said  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  founded  by  the 
Slavonians,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Banher^  which  signified  Guard  of  the  Forest,  according 
to  some  ; others  say.  Burg,  or  city  of  the  Brenns.  Henry  I.,  surnamed  the  Fowler,  after 
defeating  the  Slavonians,  fortified  Brandenburg,  926,  as  a rampart  against  the  Huns,  and 
bestowed  the  government  on  Sigefroi,  count  of  Ringelheim,  with  the  title  of  Margrave,  or 
protector  of  the  marches  or  frontiers.  The  emperor  Sigismund  gave  perpetual  investiture  to 
Frederick  IV.  of  Nuremburg,  ancestor  of  the  royal  family  of  Prussia,  who  was  made  elector 
in  1417.  For  a list  of  the  Margraves  since  1134,  see  Prussia. 

BRANDENBURG-HOUSE,  Hammersmith.  See  Q,ueen  Caroline. 

BRANDY  (German  Branntwein,  burnt  wine),  the  spirit  distilled  from  wine.  It  appears 
to  have  been  known  to  Raymond  Lully  in  the  13th  century,  and  to  have  been  manufactured 
in  France  early  in  the  14th.  It  was  at  first  used  medicinally,  and  miraculous  cures  were 
ascribed  to  its  influence.  In  1851,  938,280  gallons  were  imported  with  a duty  of  15s.  per 
gallon.  It  is  now  manufactured  in  Britain. 

BRANDYWINE,  a river  in  N.  America,  near  which  a battle  took  place  between  the 
British  and  the  revolted  Americans,  in  which  the  latter  (after  a day’s  fight)  were  defeated 
with  great  loss,  and  Philadelj)hia  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  victors,  Sept,  ii,  1777. 

BRASS  was  known  among  all  the  early  nations.  Usher.  The  British  from  the  remotest 
period  were  acquainted  with  its  use.  Whitaker.  When  Lucius  Mummius  burnt  Corinth 
to  the  ground,  146  b.c.,  he  found  immense  riches,  and  during  the  conflagration,  it  is  said, 
all  the  metals  in  the  city  melted,  and  running  together,  formed  the  valuable  composition 
described  as  Corinthian  Brass.  This,  however,  may  well  be  doubted,  for  the  Corinthian 
artists  had  long  before  obtained  great  credit  for  their  method  of  combining  gold  and  silver 
with  copper  ; and  the  Syriac  translation  of  the  Bible  says,  that  Hiram  made  the  vessels  for 
Solomon's  temple  of  Corinthian  brass.  Du  Fresnoy.  Some  of  the  English  sepulchral 
engraved  brasses  are  said  to  be  as  old  as  1277. 

BRAURONIA,  festivals  in  Attica,  at  Brauron,  where  Diana  had  a temple.  The  most 
remarkable  that  attended  these  festivals  were  young  virgins  in  yellow  gowns,  dedicated  to 
Diana.  They  were  about  ten  years  of  age,  and  not  under  five  ; and  therefore  their  consecra- 
tion was  called  dekateueinf  from  deka,  ten  ; 600  b.c. 

BRAY,  THE  Vicar  of.  Bray,  in  Berks,  is  famous  in  national  song  for  its  vicar,  the 
rev.  Symon  Symonds,  who  was  twice  a papist  and  twice  a Protestant — in  four  successive 
reigns — those  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  between  the  years  1533 
and  1558.  Upon  being  called  a turn-coat,  he  said  he  kept  to  his  princij)le,  that  of  “living 
and  dying  the  vicar  of  Bray.”  Fuller’s  Church  History. 

BRAZEN  BULL.  Perillus,  a brass-founder  at  Athens,  knowing  the  cruel  disposition  of 
Phalaris,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  570  b.c.,  contrived  a new  species  of  punishment.  He  cast 
a brazen  bull,  larger  than  life,  with  an  opening  in  the  side  to  admit  the  victims.  A fire  was 
kindled  underneath  to  roast  them  to  death  ; and  the  throat  was  so  contrived  that  their  dying 
groans  resembled  the  roaring  of  a bull.  Phalaris  admired  the  invention  and  workman- 
ship, but  said  it  was  reasonable  the  artist  should  make  the  first  experiment,  and  ordered  his 
execution.  Ovid  mentions  that  the  Agrigentes,  maddened  by  the  tyrant’s  cruelties,  revolted, 
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seized  liiin,  cut  Ids  tongue  out,  and  then  roasted  1dm  in  the  hrazen  hull,  hy  which  lie  liad 
l)iit  to  d('ath  so  many  ot'  their  lei  low-citizens,  549  n.c. 

BRAZIL,  an  empire  in  South  America,  Avas  discovered  hy  Alvarez  de  Cahral,  a 
Rortiignese,  who  was  driven  nj)on  its  coasts  hy  a tem})est  in  1500.  lie  called  it  the  land  of 
the  Holy  Cross  ; hnt  it  was  snhse([nently  called  Brazil,  on  account  of  its  red  wood.  The 
French  having  seizc'd  on  Portugal  in  1807,  the  royal  family  and  nobles  embarked  for  Brazil, 
and  landed  Mandi  7,  1808.  Brazil  Avas  erected  into  an  empire,  when  Dom  Pedro  assumed 
the  title  of  emperor,  Nov.  18,  1825.  The  dominant  religion  is  Roman  Catholic  ; but  others 
are  tolerated.  Population  in  1856,  7,677,800.  See  Portugal. 


South  America  discovered  by  Vincent  Yanez 

Pinzon Jan.  26,  1500 

Pedro  Alvarez  Cal>ral  discovers  Espirito  Santo, 
coast  of  brazil,  and  lands  . . . May  3,  — 

Brazil  exiJorcd  by  Amerigo  Vespucci,  about  . 1504 
Divided  into  captaincies  by  the  king  of  Portugal  1530 
Martin  Le  Souza  founds  the  first  European 

colony  at  San  Vincente 1531 

Jews  banished  from  Portiigal  to  Brazil  . . 1548 

San  Salvador  (Bahia)  founded  by  Thoni4  de 

Souza 1549 

French  Protestants  occupy  bay  of  Eio  Janeiro,  1555 

Expelled 1567 

Sebastian  foAinded — 

Brazil,  with  Portugal,  becomes  subject  to  Spain  1580 
James  Lancaster  captures  Pernambuco  . . 1593 

The  French  establish  a colony  at  Maranham  . 1594 

Belem  founded  by  Caldeira 1615 

The  French  expelled — 

The  Dutch  seize  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  hold 

Pernambuco 1630 

Defeated  at  Guararapbs 1646 

Give  up  Brazil 1661 

Gold  mining  commences 1693 

Destruction  of  Palmares 1697 

The  French  assault  and  capture  Rio  Janeiro  1710-11 
Diamond  mines  discovered  in  Sezzo  Frio  . . 1729 

Jesuits  expelled 1758-60 

Capital  transferred  from  Bahia  to  Rio  . . 1763 


Royal  fiamily  of  Portugal  arrive  at  Brazil,  Mar.  7,  1808 
First  printing-press  established  . . . . — 

Brazil  becomes  a kingdom 1815 

King  John  VI.  returns  to  Portugal,  and  Dom 

Pedro  becomes  regent 1821 

Brazil  declares  its  independence  . Sept.  7,  1822 
Pedro  I.  crowned  emperor  . . Dec.  i,  — 

New  constitution  ratified  . . March  25,  1824 

Independence  recognised  by  Portugal,  Aug.  29,  1825 
Abdication  of  Dom  Pedro  I.  . . April  7,  1831 

Reform  of  the  constitution 1834 

Accession  of  Pedro  II. 1840 

Steam-ship  line  to  Europe  commenced . . . 1850 

Suppression  of  the  slave-trade;  railways  com- 
menced   1852 

Rio  Janeiro  lit  with  gas 1854 

The  emperor  explores  his  northern  provinces 

Oct.  1859 — Feb.  i860 

EMPERORS  OF  BRAZIL. 

1825.  Dom  Pedro  (of  Poidugal)  first  emperor,  Oct- 
12,  abdicated  the  throne  of  Brazil  in  favour  of  his 
infant  son,  April  7,  1831  ; died  Sept.  24,  1834. 

1831.  Dom  Pedro  II.  (born  Dec.  2,  1825)  succeeded 
on  his  father’s  abdication.  Assumed  the  govern- 
ment July  23,  1840 ; crowned  July  18,  1841  ; mar- 
ried Sept.  4,  1843,  Princess  Theresa  of  Naples.  The 
PRESENT  emperor  (1862). 

Heiress  : Isabella,  born  July  29,  1846. 


BREAD.  Ching-Noiing,  the  successor  of  Fohi,  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  first  who 
taught  men  (the  Chinese)  the  art  of  husbandry,  and  the  method  of  making  bread  from  wheat, 
and  Avine  from  rice,  1998  b.c.  Univ.  Hist.  Baking  of  bread  Avas  knoAvn  in  the  patriarchal 
ages  ; see  Exodus  xii.  15.  It  became  a profession  at  Rome,  170  b.c.  After  the  conquest  of 
Macedon,  148  b.c.,  numbers  of  Greek  bakers  came  to  Rome,  obtained  special  privileges,  and 
soon  obtained  the  monopoly  of  the  baking  trade.  During  the  siege  of  Paris  by  Henry  IV., 
OAAung  to  the  famine  Avhich  then  raged,  bread,  which  had  been  sold  whilst  any  remained  for 
a croAvn  a pound,  was  at  last  made  from  the  bones  of  the  charnel-house  of  the  Holy 
Innocents,  a.d.  1594.  Henault.  In  the  time  of  James  I.,  barley  bread  was  used  by  the 
poor  ; and  now  in  Iceland,  cod-fish,  beaten  to  poAvder,  is  made  into  bread  ; potato-bread  is 
used  in  Ireland.  Near  Moscow  is  a portion  of  land  whose  clay  will  ferment  when  mixed 
Avith  flour.  The  Indians  of  Louisiana  eat  a white  earth  Avith  salt ; and  the  Indians  of  the 
Oronooko  eat  a Avhite  unctuous  earth.  Greig  ; Phillips.  The  London  Bakers’  Company  Avas 
incorporated  in  1307.  Bread-street  was  once  the  London  market  for  bread.  Until  1302, 
the  London  bakers  were  not  allowed  to  sell  any  in  their  shops.  Stoiv.  Bread  was  made 
with  yeast  by  the  English  bakers  in  1634.  The  making  of  bread  is  noAV  regulated  by  6 & 7 
"Will.  IV.  c.  37,  1836.  In  1822  it  was  directed  to  be  sold  by  Aveight  by  3 Geo.  IV.  c.  106. 
In  1858  Mr.  Miller,  near  the  EdgcAvare-road,  sold  good  bread  made  by  machinery.  In  1859 
Dr.  Dauglish  patented  a mode  of  bread-making  in  which  carbonic-acid  gas  is  combined  with 
water  and  mixed  Avith  the  flour.  This  mode  is  said  to  possess  the  advantages  of  cleanliness, 
rapidity,  and  uniformity.  In  1862  a company  was  formed  to  encourage  Stevens’  Bread- 
making machinery.  See  Assize. 


PRICES  OF  BREAD  IN  VARIOUS  YEARS. 
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BREAD-FRUIT  TREE.  It  is  mentioned  by  Dampier,  Anson,  'Wallis,  and  other 
voyagers.  A vesscd  under  tlie  command  of  captain  Bligh  was  fitted  out  to  convey  these  trees 
to  Viirious  iiarts  ol'  the  British  colonies  in  1789  (see  Bounty),  and  again  in  1791.  The  number 
taken  on  board  at  Otaheite  was  1151.  Some  were  left  at  St.  Helena,  352  at  Jamaica,  and 
five  were  reserved  for  Kew  Gardens,  1793.  The  tree  was  successfully  cultivated  in  French 
Guiana,  1802.  In  the  'W^'est  Indies  the  negroes  prefer  their  plantain  fruit;  and  hence  the 
bread-fruit  tree  has  not  lieen  successful  in  the  colonies. 

BREAKWATERS.  The  first  stone  of  the  Plymouth  breakwater  was  lowered  August  12, 
1812.  It  was  designed  to  break  the  swell,  and  stretches  5280  feet  across  the  Sound  ; it  is 
360  feet  in  breadth  at  the  bottom  and  more  than  thirty  at  the  top,  and  consumed  3,666,000 
tons  of  granite  blocks,  from  one  to  five  tons  each,  up  to  April,  1841,  and  cost  a million  and 
a half  sterling.  The  architects  were  Mr.  John  Rennie  and  his  son  sir  John.  The  first  stone 
of  the  lighthouse  on  its  western  extremity  was  laid  Feb.  i,  1841.  Breakwaters  are  now  in 
course  of  construction  at  Holyhead,  Portland,  Dover,  &c.  (1862). 

BREAST-PLATE,  one  was  worn  by  the  Jewish  high-priest,  1491  b.c.  {Exod.  xxxix.), 
Goliath  “was  armed  with  a coat  of  mail,”  1063  b.c.  (i  Sam.  xvii.)  Breast-plates  dwindled 
to  the  diminutive  gorgets.  Ancient  breast-plates  are  mentioned  as  made  of  gold  and  silver, 
until  iron  and  steel  were  found  of  greater  security. 

BRECHIlSr,  Scotland  ; sustained  a siege  against  the  army  of  Edward  III.,  1333.  The 
battle  of  Brechin  was  fought  between  the  forces  of  the  earls  of  Huntly  and  Crawfurd  ; the 
latter  defeated,  1452.  The  see  of  Brechin  was  founded  by  David  I.  in  1150.  One  of  its 
bishops,  Alexander  Campbell,  was  made  prelate  when  but  a boy,  1556.  The  bishopric  was 
discontinued  soon  after  the  revolution  in  1688  ; but  was  revived  as  a post-revolution  bishopric 
in  1731.  See  Bishops  of  Scotland. 

BREDA,  Holland,  was  taken  by  prince  Maurice,  of  Hassau,  in  1590  ; by  the  Spaniards, 
under  Spinola,  in  1625  ; and  by  the  Dutch  in  1637.  Our  Charles  IT.  resided  here  at  the 
time  of  the  restoration,  1660.  See  Restoration.  Breda  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1793, 
and  retaken  by  the  Dutch  the  same  year.  The  French  garrison  was  shut  out  by  the  iDur- 
gesses  in  1813,  when  the  power  of  the  French  ceased  here.  The  Compromise  of  Breda  was 
a proposal  to  Philip)  H.,  deprecating  his  harsh  measures  in  the  Netherlands,  presented  and 
refused  in  1566. 

BREECHES.  Among  the  Greeks,  this  garment  indicated  slavery.  It  was  worn  by  the 
Dacians,  Parthians,  and  other  northern  nations  ; and  in  Italy,  it  is  said,  was  worn  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  Caesar.  In  the  reign  of  Honorius,  about  a.d.  394,  the  hraccarii  or  breeches- 
makers  were  expelled  from  Rome  ; but  soon  afterwards  the  use  of  breeches  was  adopted  in 
other  countries,  and  at  length  became  general. 

BREHONS,  ancient  judges  in  Ireland,  are  said  to  have  administered  justice  with  religious 
impartiality,  but  in  later  times  with  a tendency  to  love  of  country.  It  was  enacted  by  the 
statute  of  Kilkenny,  that  no  English  subject  should  submit  to  the  Brehon  laws,  40  Edw.  III., 
1365.  These  laws,  however,  were  recognised  by  the  native  Irish  till  about  1650.  A trans- 
lation of  them  was  proposed  in  1852,  the  publication  of  which  may  be  expected. 

BREITENFELD,  Battle  of.  See  Leipsic. 

BREMEN,  N.  Germany,  said  to  have  been  founded  in  788,  and  long  an  archbishopric 
and  one  of  the  leading  towns  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  was  allowed  a seat  and  vote  in  the 
college  of  imperial  cities  in  1640.  In  1648  it  was  secularised  and  erected  into  a duchy  and 
held  by  Sweden  till  1712,  when  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  Denmark  in  1731,  by  whom 
it  was  ceded  to  Hanover.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1757  ; who  were  expelled  by  the 
Hanoverians  in  1758.  Bremen  was  annexed  by  Napoleon  to  the  French  empire  in  1810; 
but  its  independence  was  restored  in  1813,  and  all  its  old  franchises  in  1815.  Population  of 
the  province  in  1862,  about  90,000.  See  Hanse  Towns. 

BRESCIA,  N.  Italy  (the  ancient  Brixia),  was  taken  by  the  French  under  Gaston  de  Foix, 
in  1512,  when  it  is  said  40,000  of  the  inhabitants  were  massacred.  It  surrendered  to  the 
Austrian  general  Haynau,  March  30,  1849,  on  severe  terms. 

BRESLAU,  in  Silesia,  was  burnt  by  the  Mongols  in  1241,  and  conquered  by  Frederick  II. 
of  Prussia,  in  Jan.  1741.  A fierce  battle  took  place  here  between  the  Austrians  and 
Prussians,  the  latter  under  prince  Bevern,  who  was  defeated,  Nov.  22,  1757.  Breslau  was 
taken  ; but  was  regained,  Dec.  21,  the  same  year.  It  was  besieged  by  the  French,  and 
surrendered  to  them  Jan.  1807,  and  again  in  1813. 
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BREST,  a soa-port,  N.W.  France,  was  hcsic^cd  By  Julius  Cresar,  154  — ]>ossessod  By 

the  English,  a.d.  1378— given  up  to  the  duke  of  Brittany,  1390.  Lord  Berkeley  and  a 
British  lleet  and  army  were  i-epidsed  here  with  dreadful  loss  in  1694.  The  magazine  ])urnt, 
to  the  value  of  some  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  1744.  The  marine  hospitals,  with  fifty 
galley  slaves,  Burnt,  1766.  The  magazine  again  destroyed  By  fire,  July  10,  1784.  From 
this  great  depot  of  the  French  navy,  numerous  squadrons  were  equipped  against  England 
during  the  late  war,  among  them  the  fleet  which  lord  Howe  defeated  on  the  ist  of  June, 
1794.  England  maintained  a large  Blockading  squadron  off  the  harbour  from  1793  to  1815  ; 
But  with  little  injury  to  France.  It  is  now  a chief  naval  station  of  that  country,  and  from 
the  fortifications  and  other  vast  works  of  late  construction  it  is  considered  impregnahle. 

BRETAGNE.  See  Brittany. 

BRETHREN.  See  Bohemian  and  Plymouth  Brethren. 


BRETIGNY,  Peace  of,  concluded  with  France,  May  8,  1360,  By  which  England  retained 
Gascony  and  Guienne,  and  acquired  other  provinces  ; renounced  her  pretensions  to  Maine, 
Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Normandy  ; was  to  receive  3,000,000  crowns,  and  to  release  king  John, 
long  a prisoner.  The  treaty  not  being  carried  out,  the  king  remained  and  died  in  London. 

BRETON.  See  Cape  Breton. 


BRET  WALD  A (wide-ruling  chief),  one  of  the  kings  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  chosen  By 
the  others  as  a leader  in  war  against  their  common  enemies.  The  following  are  mentioned 
By  Bede  (a.d.  500  to  642)  Ella  king  of  Sussex  ; Ceawlin  of  Wessex  ; Ethelbert  of  Kent  ; 
Redwald  of  East  Anglia  ; Edwin,  Oswald,  and  Oswy  of  Northumberland.  The  title  (then 
Become  obsolete)  was  Bestowed  upon  Egbert,  828. 

BREVIARY  (so  called  as  Being  an  abridgment  of  the  Books  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Service),  contains  the  seven  canonical  hours,  viz.  ; matins  or  lauds,  primes,  tierce,  sexte, 
nones,  vespers,  and  complines.  Its  origin  is  ascribed  to  pope  Gelasius  I.  about  492.  It 
Avas  first  called  the  custos,  and  afterwards  the  breviary  ; and  Both  the  clergy  and  laity  use  it 
publicly  and  at  home.  It  was  in  use  among  the  ecclesiastical  orders  about  1080  ; and  was 
reformed  by  the  councils  of  Trent  and  Cologne,  and  by  Pius  Y.,  Urban  VIII.,  and  other 
popes.  The  quality  of  t}rpe  in  which  the  breviary  was  first  printed  gave  the  name  to  the 
type  called  brevier  (in  which  this  line  is  printed). 

BREWERS  are  traced  to  Egypt,  Brewing  was  knovni  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors. 
Tindal.  “ One  William  Murle,  a rich  maltman  or  bruer,  of  Dunstable,  had  two  horses  all 
trapped  with  gold,  1414.”  Stow.  In  Oct.  1851,  there  were  2305  licensed  brewers  in 
England,  146  in  Scotland,  and  97  in  Ireland  ; total  2548  : these  are  exclusively  of  retail  and 
intermediate  brewers.  There  were  40,418  licensed  brewers  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1858  ; 
the  revenue  from  whom  to  the  state  was  in  that  year  81,030^.  In  1858  in  England  there 
were  205  great  brewers.  See  A le,  Porter. 

BRIAR’S  CREEK,  N,  America,  near  which  the  Americans,  2000  strong,  under  general 
Ashe,  were  totally  defeated  by  the  English  under  general  Prevost,  March  16,  1779. 

BRIBERY,  forbidden,  Deut.  xvi.  19.  Samuel’s  sons  were  guilty  of  it,  B.c.  1112.  (i  Sam. 
viii.  3.)  Thomas  de  Weyland,  a judge,  was  banished  for  bribery  in  1288  ; he  was  chief 
justice  of  the  common  pleas,  William  de  Thorpe,  chief  justice  of  the  king’s  bench,  was 
hanged  for  bribery  in  1351.  Another  judge  was  fined  20,oool.  for  the  like  offence,  1616. 
Mr.  Walpole,  secretary-at-war,  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  bribery,  in  1712.  Lord  Strangford 
was  suspended  from  voting  in  the  Irish  house  of  lords,  for  soliciting  a bribe,  January,  1784. 

BRIBERY  AT  Elections.  In  1854  an  important  act  was  passed  consolidating  and 
amending  previous  acts  relating  to  this  offence,  from  7 Will.  III.  (1695)  to  5 & 6 Viet.  184.* 


Messrs.  Sykes  and  Rumbold  fined  and  im- 
prisoned for  bribery  . . . March  14,  1776 

Messrs.  Davidson,  Parsons,  and  Hopping,  im- 
prisoned for  bribery  at  Ilchester  . April  28,  1804 
Mr.  Swan,  M.P.  for  Penryn,  fined  and  im- 
prisoned, and  sir  Manasseh  Lopez  sentenced 
to  a fine  of  io,oool.  and  to  two  years’  im- 
prisonment for  bribery  at  Grampound,  Oct.  1819 
The  members  for  Liverpool  and  Dublin  un- 
seated in 1831 


The  friends  of  Mr.  Knight,  candidate  for  Cam- 
bridge, convicted  of  bribery  . . Feb.  20,  1835 

Elections  for  Liidlow  and  Cambridge  made  void  1840 
Sudbury  disfranchised,  1848  ; St.  Alban’s  . . 1852 

Elections  at  Derby  and  other  places  declared 

void  for  bribery,  in 1853 

Gross  bribery  practised  at  Gloucester,  Wake- 
field, and  Berwick,  in 1859 

Mr.  Edward  Leatham,  convicted  of  bribery  at 
Wakefield July  19,  i860 


* On  April  17,  1858,  in  the  case  of  Cooper  v.  Slade,  it  was  ruled  that  the  payment  of  travelling  expenses 
was  bribery  ; and  in  the  same  year  an  act  was  passed  which  permits  candidates  to  provide  conveyances  for 
voters,  but  forbids  payment  of  travelling  expenses. 
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BRICKS  were  used  in  Babylon,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome  ; in  England  by  the  Romans 
about  A.  I).  44,  Made  under  the  direction  of  Alfred  the  Great,  about  886,  Saxon  Chron. 
The  size  regulated  by  order  of  Charles  L,  1625.  Taxed,  1784.  The  number  of  bricks 
Avhich  paid  duty  in  England  in  1820  was  949,ocx),ooo  ; in  1830,  above  1,100,000,000;  in 
1840,  1,400,000,000;  and  in  1850,  1,700,000,000,  The  duties  and  drawbacks  of  excise  on 
bricks  were  repealed  in  1850,  In  1839  Messrs,  Cooke  and  Cunningham  brought  out  their 
machinery  by  which,  it  is  said,  18,000  bricks  may  be  made  in  ten  hours,  Messrs,  Dixon 
and  Corbett,  near  Newcastle,  in  1861,  were  making  bricks  by  steam  at  the  rate  of  1500  per 
hour.  The  machinery  is  the  invention  of  Clayton  and  Co, , London, 

BRIDEWELL,  originally  a royal  palace  of  king  John,  near  Eleet-ditch,  London,  was 
built  anew  by  Henry  VIII,,  in  1522,  and  was  given  to  the  city  for  a workhouse  by 
Edward  VI,  in  1553,  The  new  Bridewell  prison  was  erected  in  1829  ; and  that  of  Tothill- 
11  elds  was  rebuilt  in  1831. 

BRIDGES  were  first  of  -wood.  The  ancient  stone  bridges  in  China  are  of  great  magni- 
tude, Abydos  is  famous  for  the  bridge  of  boats  which  Xerxes  built  across  the  Hellespont, 
480  B,c,  Trajan’s  magnificent  stone  bridge  over  the  Danube,  4770  feet  in  length,  was  built 
in  A,D,  105,  Brotherhoods  for  building  bridges  existed  in  S,  Erance  about  1180,* 


Triangular  bridge  at  Croyland  Abbey  referred 
to  in  a charter  dated  , , , , a.  d.  943 

First  stone  bridge  erected  at  Bow,  near  Strat- 
ford, by  queen  Matilda  , , about  1 100-18 

Bishop’s  bridge,  Norwich 1295 

London  Bridge : one  existed  about  978 : one  built 
of  wood,  1014;  one  by  Peter  of  Colechurch, 
1176-1209:  New  London  Bridge  finished  , ,1831 

The  first  large  iron  bridge  erected  over  the 
Severn,  Shropshire 1777 


Sunderland  bridge  by  Wilson,  100  feet  high,  an 
arch,  with  a span  of  236  feet  , , , , 1796 

The  fine  chain  suspension  bridge  at  the  Menai 

Strait 1825 

Westminster,  1750;  Blackfriars,  1769 ; Waterloo, 

1817;  Southwark,  1819;  Hungerford,  1845; 
Chelsea,  1858 ; Vauxhall,  1816, 

For  details  see  separate  articles,  and  also  Tubular 
bridges,  Victoria  bridge,  &c. 


BRIDGEWATER,  Somersetshire,  was  incorporated  by  king  John,  in  1200.  In  the  war 
between  Charles  I,  and  the  parliament,  the  forces  of  the  latter  reduced  part  of  the  town 
to  ashes,  1643,  Here  stood  an  ancient  castle,  in  which  the  ill-advised  duke  of  Monmouth 
lodged  when  he  was  proclaimed  king  in  1685, 

BRIDGEWATER  CANAL,  the  first  great  work  of  the  kind  in  England,  was  begun  by 
the  duke  of  Bridgewater,  styled  the  father  of  canal  navigation  in  this  country,  in  1759,  and 
opened  1761.  Mr.  Brindley  was  the  engineer.  It  commences  at  Worsley,  seven  miles  from 
Manchester  ; and  at  Barton  Bridge  is  an  aqueduct  which,  for  upwards  of  200  yards,  conveys 
the  canal  across  the  river  Irwell.  The  length  of  the  canal  is  about  twenty-nine  miles. 

BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES.  The  rev.  Erancis,  earl  of  Bridgewater,  died  in  April, 
1829,  leaving  by  will  Soool.  to  be  given  to  eight  persons,  appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
Royal  Society,  who  should  each  write  an  essay  “on  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God, 
as  manifested  in  the  Creation.”  The  essays  (by  sir  Charles  Bell,  Drs.  T.  Chalmers,  John 
Kidd,  William  Buckland,  William  Prout,  J.  M.  Roget,  and  the  revs.  William  Whewell  and 
William  Kirby)  were  published  in  1834-37. 

BRIEE,  a written  instrument  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  of  early  but  uncertain  date. 
Briefs  are  the  letters  of  the  pope  despatched  to  princes  and  others  on  public  affairs,  and  are 
usually  wi’itten  short,  hence  the  name,  and  are  without  preface  or  preamble,  and  on  paper ; 
in  which  particulars  they  are  distinguished  from  bulls.  The  latter  are  ample  and  are  always 
written  on  parchment.  Briefs  are  sealed  with  red  wax  and  the  seal  of  the  fisherman,  or 
St.  Peter  in  a boat,  and  always  in  the  presence  of  the  pope ; they  are  used  for  graces  and 
dispensations,  as  well  as  business. 

BRIENNE,  N.E.  Erance.  Here  the  allied  armies  of  Russia  and  Prussia  were  defeated 
by  the  Erench,  Feb.  i and  2,  1814. 

BRIGHTON,  or  Buighthelmstone,  in  Sussex,  formerly  inhabited  chiefly  by  fishermen, 
now  a place  of  fashionable  resort.  The  length  of  the  esplanade  here  from  the  Steyne  is 
about  1250  feet. 

* The  Devil’s  bridge  in  the  canton  of  Uri,  so  called  from  its  frightful  situation,  was  built  on  two  high 
rocks,  so  that  it  could  scarcely  be  conceived  how  it  was  erected,  and  many  fabulous  stories  were  invented 
to  account  for  it.  At  Schaffhausen  an  extraordinary  bridge  was  built  over  the  Rhine,  which  is  there 
400  feet  wide  : there  was  a pier  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  bridge  rested 
upon  it : a man  of  the  lightest  weight  felt  the  bridge  totter  under  him,  yet  waggons  heavily  laden  passed 
over  without  danger.  This  bridge  was  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1799. 
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H R 1 ( 1 1 1 'ro  N,  coiltin  tied. 

Hero  Charles  11.  enibarkoil  for  Franeo  after  the 
battle  of  Worcester  . . . . . . 1651 

The  I’rinco  of  Wales  (afterwards  George  IV.) 
built  the  Pavilion,  1784:  wbicb  was  greatly 
enlarged  and  alterecl  into  a general  resem- 
blance of  the  Kremlin  at  Mo.seow,  1784-1823; 
it  was  sold  tt>  the  town  ft>r  53,000b  . . 1849 

The  Block-bouse  swept  away  . . March  26,  1786 


Pai't  of  the  cliff  fell,  doing  gi’cat  damage, 

Nov.  16,  1807 

The  cbain-i)icr,  1134  feet  long  and  13  wide,  wa.s 

completed 1823 

Brighton  made  a parliamentary  borough  . . 1832 

The  railway  to  London  oi)ened  . Sci)t.  21,  1841 
Collision  of  trains  in  Clayton  tunnel,  23  persons 
killed  and  many  wounded  . . Aug.  25,  18C1 


BRISTOL  (W.  England),  Rnilt  Ry  Brennits,  a prince  of  the  Britons,  380  b.c.,  is 
mentioned  in  a.d.  430  as  a fortified  city.  It  was  called  Caer  Oder,  a city  in  the  valley 
of  Bath  ; and  sometimes,  Ry  way  of  eminence,  Caer  Brito,  the  British  city,  and  Ry  the 
Sa.xons  Briglitstowe,  i>leasant  place.  Gildas  and  Nennius  speak  of  Bristol  in  the  fifth  and 
seventh  centuries.  The  city  was  gninted  a charter,  and  made  a distinct  county,  Ry 
Edward  111.  in  1373. 


Taken  by  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  in  his  defence 
of  his  sister  Maud,  the  emj)ress,  against  king 

Stephen a,d.  1138* 

Eleanor  of  Brittany  (daughter  of  Geoffrey,  son 
of  Henry  I.)  dies  in  the  castle  after  39  years’ 
imprisonment  . . . . . . . 1241 

St.  Mary’s  church  built 1292 

Bishopric  founded 1542 

A new  charter  obtained 1581 

Taken  by  prince  Rupert,  July  26,  1643  ; by 

Cromwell Sept.  1645 

Act  passed  for  new  exchange,  1723  : erected  . 1741 

Bread  riots 1753 

Bridge  built May,  1760 

Attempt  to  set  the  shipping  on  fire  . Jan.  22,  1777 


Riot  on  account  of  a toll ; the  troops  fire  on  the 
populace,  and  many  are  wounded  . Oct.  25,  1793 
Riot  on  the  entrance  of  sir  Charles  Wetherell, 
the  recorder,  into  the  city.  He  was  opposed 
to  the  reform  bill,  and  thus  obnoxious  to  the 
lower  classes.  The  mansion  house,  the 
bishop’s  palace,  several  merchants’  stores, 
some  of  the  prisons  (the  inmates  liberated), 
and  nearly  100  houses  had  been  burned  and 
many  lives  lost  . . . Oct.  29-31,  1831 

Trial  of  rioters,  Jan.  2 (four  were  executed  and 
twenty-two  transported).  Suicide  of  colonel 
Brereton,  duiing  his  trial  by  court-martial 

Jan.  9,  1832 

Railway  to  London  completed  . . June  30,  1841 


BRISTOL,  See  of,  one  of  the  six  Rishoprics  erected  Ry  Henry  VIII.  out  of  the  spoils 
of  the  monasteries  and  religious  houses  which  that  monarch  had  dissolved,  1542.  The 
cathedral  was  the  church  of  the  aRRey  of  St.  Austin,  founded  here  Ry  Robert  Eitz-Harding, 
son  to  a king  of  Denmark,  and  a citizen  of  Bristol,  a.d.  1148.  It  is  valued  in  the  king’s 
Rooks  at  338L  85.  \d.  Paul  Bushe,  provincial  of  the  Bons-hommes  was  the  first  Rishop,  in 
1542— deprived  for  Reing  married,  1554.  The  see  of  Bristol  was  united  by  an  order  in 
council  with  that  of  Gloucester,  in  1836,  and  they  now  form  one  see  under  the  name  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol.  The  cathedral  which  had  been  mider  repaii’  since  1844  was  reopened 
in  1861. 


RECENT  BISHOPS  OF  BRISTOL. 


1803.  Hon.  G.  Pelham,  translated  to  Exeter  . 1807 

1807.  John  Luxmoore,  translated  to  Hereford  . 1808 

1808.  Wm.  Lort  Mansel,  died  . . June  27,  1820 

1820.  John  Kaye,  translated  to  Lincoln  . . 1827 


1827.  Robert  Gray  died  . . . Sept.  28,  1834 

1834.  Joseph  Allen,  the  last  bishop,  translated 
to  Ely  in  June,  1836.  (In  October  the 
diocese  was  united  with  Gloucester.) 


BRITAIN  (called  Ry  the  Romans  Britannia, from  its  Celtic  name  Prydhain,  Camden). 
The  earliest  records  of  the  history  of  this  island  are  the  manuscripts  and  jioetry  of  the  Cam- 
brians. The  Celts,  the  ancestors  of  the  Britons  and  modern  Welsh,  were  the  first  inhabitants 
of  Britain.  It  is  referred  to  as  the  Cassiterides  or  tin-islands  Ry  Herodotus,  450  b.c.  ; as 
Albion  or  lerne  Ry  Aristotle,  350  b.c.  ; Polybius,  260  b.c.  Britain,  including  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales,  was  anciently  called  Albion,  the  name  of  Britain  being  applied  to  all 
the  islands  collectively — Albion  to  only  one.  Plimy.  It  was  invaded  by  Julius  Csesar,  55 
' B.  c.  ; subdued  by  Agi'icola,  a.  d.  84  ; left  Ry  the  Romans,  about  426  ; invaded  Ry  the 
Saxons,  429  ; the  southern  part  became  one  kingdom  under  Egbert,  828  ; subdued  Ry 
William  L,  1066.  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 


, Divitiacus,  king  of  the  Suessones,  in  Gaul,  said 
’ to  have  supremacy  over  part  of  Britain,  b.o.  57 
‘ First  invasion  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  under 
,,  Juhus  Csesar • . 55-54 


He  defeats  Cassivelaunus,  general  of  the  Britons, 
Cymbeline  (Cunobelin)  king  of  Britain 
Expedition  of  Aulus  Plautius  into  Britain  a.d. 


54 

4 

40 


* From  the  period  of  Henry  II.  in  the  twelfth  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Bristol  ranked 
next  to  London,  as  the  most  populous,  commercial,  and  flourishing  place  in  the  kingdom  ; but  since  the 
latter  time  it  has  dechned,  and  been  exceeded  in  these  respects  by  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Birming- 
ham, and  Glasgow. 

t The'Romans  eventually  divided  Britain  into  Britannia  Prhna  (the  country  south  of  the  Thames  and 
^ Severn)  ; Britannia  Secimda  (Wales)  ; Flavia  Ccesariensis  (l^etween  the  Thames,  Severn,  and  Humbei’) ; 
Maxima  Ccesariensis  (between  the  Humber  and  the  Tyne) ; and  Valentia  (between  the  Tyne  and  the  Filth 
of  Forth). 
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BUJTAIN,  continued. 

Caractacus  defeated  hy  Ostorius,  50  ; carried  in 

chains  to  Rome 51 

Romans  defeated  by  Boadicea ; 70,000  slain,  and 

London  burnt 61 

Britons  defeated  by  Suetonius  ; 80,000  slain . . — 

Agrieola  conquers  Anglesea,  and  overruns  Bri- 
tain in  7 eamj)aigns 78-84 

The  emperor  Adrian  visits  Britain,  120 ; and 
builds  a wall  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway  . 121 

Lucius  king  of  the  Britons,  said  to  have  sent 
an  embassy  on  religious  affairs  to  pope 

Eleutlierius about  181 

Tlie  Britons  (allies  of  Albinus)  defeated  at  Lyons 

by  Severus 197 

Southern  Britain  subdued  and  divided  by  the 
Romans  into  two  provinces  . . . . 204 

Severus  keeps  his  court  at  York,  then  called 
Eboracum,  208 ; dies  there  . . . .211 

Carausius  usurps  the  throne  of  Britain  , . 286 

He  is  killed  by  Alectus,  another  usurper  , . 294 

Constantius  recovers  Britain  from  Alectus  . . 296 
St.  Alban  and  17,000  Christians  martyred  (Rede)  304 
Constantius,  emperor  of  Rome,  dies  at  York  . 306 


Scots  and  Piets  invade  Britain,  360  ; routed  by 

Theodosius 368 

Roman  forces  gradually  withdrawn  from  Britain 

402-418 

The  Saxons  and  Angles  are  called  in  to  aid  the 
natives  against  the  Piets  and  Scots  . 429  or  449 

Having  expelled  these,  the  Anglo-Saxons  attack 
the  Britons,  driving  them  into  Wales  . . 455 

Many  Britons  settled  in  Armorica  (Brittany),  388-457 
The  Saxon  Heptarchy ; Britain  divided  into 

seven  or  more  kingdoms 457 

Supposed  reigns  of  Vortigern,  446 ; Vortimer, 

464  ; Vortigei-n  again,  471  ; Aurelius  Ambro- 
sius,  481  ; and  Arthur  Pendragon  . . . 500 

The  renowned  king  Arthur  said  to  reign  . 506-542 
Arrival  of  St.  Augustin  (or  Austin),  and  re- 
establi.shment  of  Christianity  ....  597 

Cadwallader,  last  king  of  the  Britons,  reigns  . 678 

Lindisfame  church  destroyed  by  the  Northmen’  794 
The  Saxon  Heptarchy  ends,  and  Egbert,  king 
of  Wessex,  becomes  king  of  England  . . 828 

See  England. 


KINGS  OF  THE  HEPTAKCHY.' 


Kent.  [ The  shire  of  Kent] 

454.  Hengist.  [473,  Saxon  Chronicle.] 

488.  Jisc,  Esca,  or  Escus,  son  of  Hengist ; in  honour 
of  whom  the  kings  of  Kent  were  for  some  time 
called  iEscings. 

512.  Octa,  son  of  .iEsc. 

542.  Hermenric,  or  Ermenric,  son  of  Octa. 

560.  St.  Ethelbert ; first  Christian  king  (styled  Rex 
Anglorum). 

616.  Eadbald,  son  of  Ethelbert. 

640.  Ercenbert,  or  Ercombert,  son  of  Eadbald. 

664.  Ecbert,  or  Egbert,  son  of  Ercenbert. 

673.  Lother,  or  Lothair,  brother  of  Ecbert. 

685.  Edric  ; slain  in  687.  [The  kingdom  now  subject 

to  various  leaders.  ] 

694.  Wihtred,  or  Wihgtred. 

748!  EtSertll  succeeding 

jL  Alric,  ’ j each  other. 

794.  Edbert,  or  Ethelbert  Pryn  ; deposed. 

796.  Cuthred,  or  Guthred. 

805.  Baldred ; who  in  823  lost  his  life  and  kingdom 
to  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex. 

South  Saxons.  [/Sussex  and  Surrey.'] 

490.  Ella,  a warlike  prince,  succeeded  by 
514.  Cissa,  his  son,  whose  reign  was  long  and  peace- 
ful, exceeding  70  years. 

[The  South  Saxons  then  fell  into  *an  almost  total 
dependence  on  the  kingdom  of  Wessex  ] 

648.  Edilwald,  Edilwach,  Adelwach,  or  Ethelwach. 

686.  Authun  and  Berthun,  brothers  ; reigned  jointly ; 

vanquished  by  Ina,  king  of  Wessex,  689 ; king- 
dom conquered  in  725. 

West  Saxons.  [Berks,  Southampton,  Wilts,  Somerset, 
Dorset,  Devon,  and  part  of  Cornwall.] 

519.  Cerdicus. 

534.  Cynric,  or  Kenric,  son  of  Cerdic. 

560.  Ceawlin,  son  of  Cynric  ; banished  ; dies  in  593. 
591.  Ceolric,  nephew  to  Ceawhn. 

597.  Ceolwulf. 

61 1.  ) Cynegils,  and  in 

614.  I Cwichelm,  his  son  reigned  jointly. 

643.  Cenwal,  Cenwalh,  or  Cenwald. 

672.  Sexburga,  his  queen,  sister  to  Penda,  king  of 
Mercia ; of  great  qualities  ; probably  deposed. 

674.  Esewine ; in  conjunction  with  Centwine ; on  the 

death  of  Esewine, 

676.  Centwine  rules  alone. 


685.  Caeadwallo : went  to  Rome,  to  expiate  his 
deeds  of  blood,  and  died  there. 

688.  Ina,  or  Inas,  a brave  and  wise  ruler ; journeyed 
to  Rome  ; left  an  excellent  code  of  laws. 

728.  Ethelheard,  or  Ethelard,  related  to  Ina. 

740.  Cuthred,  brother  to  Ethelheard. 

754.  Sigebryht,  or  Sigebert  ; having  murdered  his 

friend  Cumbran,  governor  of  Hampshire,  was 
compelled  to  fly.  He  was  slain  by  one  of  his 
victim’s  retainers. 

755.  Cynewulf,  or  Kenwulf,  or  Cenulpe,  a noble 

youth  of  the  line  of  Cerdic  ; murdered  by  a 
banished  subject. 

784.  Bertric,  or  Beorhtric : poisoned  by  drinking  of 
a cup  his  qiieen  had  prepared  for  another. 

800.  Egbert,  afterwards  sole  monarch  of  England, 
and  Bretwalda. 

East  Saxons.  [Essex,  - Middlesex,  and  part  of  Herts. 

526,  527,  or  530,  Erchenwin,  or  Erchwine. 

587.  Sledda  ; his  son. 

597.  St.  Sebert,  or  Sabert ; son  of  the  preceding 
first  Christian  king. 

614.  Saxred  or  Sexted,  or  Serred,  jointly  with  Sige- 
bert and  Seward  : all  slain. 

623.  Sigebert  II.  surnamed  the  little : son  of  Seward. 

655.  Sigebert  III.  surnamed  the  good ; brother  of 
Sebert ; put  to  death. 

661.  Swithelm  (or  Suidhelm),  son  of  Sexbald. 

663.  Sigher,  or  Sigeric,  jointly  with  Sebbi,  or  Sebba, 
who  became  a monk. 

693.  Sigenard,  or  Sigehard,  and  Suenfrid. 

700.  Ofe. ; left  his  queen  and  kingdom,  and  became 
a monk  at  Rome. 

709.  Suebricht,  or  Selred. 

738.  Swithred,  or  Swithed  ; a long  reign. 

792.  Sigeric  ; died  in  a pilgi'image  to  Rome. 

799.  Sigered. 

823.  Kingdom  seized  by  Egbert  of  Wessex. 

Northumbria.  [Lancaster,  York,  Cumberland,  West- 
morland, Durham,  and  Northumberland.] 

***  Northumbria  was  at  first  divided  into  two  sepa- 
rate governments,  Bernicia  and  Deira  ; the  former 
stretching  from  the  river  Tweed  to  the  Tyne,  and 
the  latter  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Humber. 

547.  Ida  ; a valiant  Saxon. 

560.  Adda,  his  eldest  son  ; king  of  Bernicia. 

— Ella,  king  of  Deira  ; afterwards  the  sole  king  of 
Northumbria  (to  587). 


* The  term,  “ Octarchy  ” is  sometimes  used ; Northumbria  being  divided  into  Bernicia  and  Deira, 
ruled  by  separate  kings. 
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BKITAIN,  continued. 

567.  Glappa,  01ai»iia,  or  Klapoa ; IJoniicia. 

572.  lloociwulf ; Hornieia. 

573.  KrtH)dwulf;  Hornicia. 

580.  Thoodoric  ; Honiicia. 

588.  Ethclric  ; Bernicia. 

593.  EthollVitli,  sunianicd  the  Fierce. 

617.  Edwin,  sou  of  Ella,  king  of  Deira  in  5^.  The 
greatest  prince  of  the  IIci)tarehy  in  that  age. 
Hume.  Slain  in  battle  with  Fenda,  of  Mercia. 

634.  The  kingdom  divided  ; Eanfrid  niles  in  Bernicia, 

and  Osric  in  Deira  : both  i)ut  to  death. 

635.  Oswald  slain  in  battle. 

642.  Osweo,  or  Oswy  ; a reign  of  great  renown. 

670.  Eefrid,  or  Egtrid,  king  of  Northumbria. 

685.  Alcfrid,  or  Ealdferth. 

705.  Osred,  son  of  Ealdferth. 

716.  Cenric  ; sprung  from  Ida, 

718.  Osric,  son  of  Alcfrid. 

729.  Ceolwulf ; died  a monk. 

737.  Eadbert,  or  Egbert : retired  to  a monastery. 

757.  Oswulf,  or  Osulf ; slain  in  a sedition. 

759.  Edilwald  or  Mollo  ; slain  by  Aired. 

765.  Aired,  Ailred,  or  Alured  ; deposed. 

774.  Ethelred,  son  of  Mollo  ; expelled. 

778.  Elwald,  or  Celwold  ; deposed  and 'slain. 

789.  Osred,  son  of  Aired  ; fled. 

790.  Ethelred  restored  ; afterwards  slain. 

794.  Erdulf,  or  Ardulf ; deposed. 

8^.  Alfwold. 

808.  Erdulf  restored. 

809.  Eanred. 

841.  Kingdom  annexed  by  Egbekt. 

East  Angles.  [Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Ely.'] 
S71  or  575.  Uffa  ; a noble  German. 

578.  Titilus  or  Titulus  ; son  of  Uffa. 

599.  Redwald  son  of  Titilus : the  greatest  prince  of 
the  East  Angles. 

624.  Erpwald,  Eorpwald,  or  Eordwald. 

627.  Richbert. 

629.  Sigebert,  half-brother  to  Erpwald. 

632.  Egfrid  or  Egric  ; cousin  to  Sigebert. 

635.  Anna,  or  Annas  ; a just  ruler  : killed. 

654.  Ethelric,  or  Ethelhere  : slain  in  battle. 

655.  Ethelwald  ; his  brother. 

664.  AlduLf,  or  AldwuLf. 


713.  Selrcd,  or  Ethelred. 

746.  Alphwuld. 

749.  Bcorna  and  Ethelred,  jointly. 

758.  Bcorna  alone. 

761.  Plthelrcd. 

790.  Ethelbert,  or  Ethelbryht ; treachcrotisly  put  to 
death  in  Mercia  in  792,  when  Offa,  king  of 
Mercia,  overran  the  country,  which  was  finally 
subdued  by  Egbert. 

Mercia.  [Gloucester,  Hereford,  Chester,  Stafford,  Wor- 
cester, Oxford,  Salop,  Wartoick,  Derby,  Leicester, 
Bucks,  Northampton,  Notts,  Lincoln,  Bedford,  Rut- 
land, Huntingdon,  and  part  of  Herts.] 

586.  Crida,  or  Cridda  ; a noble  chieftain. 

593.  [Interregnum — Ceolric.] 

597.  Wibba,  a valiant  prince,  his  son. 

615.  Ceorl,  or  Cheorl ; nephew  of  Wibba. 

626.  Penda  ; fierce  and  cruel ; killed  in  battle. 

655.  Peada,  son  of  Penda  ; killed  to  make  way  for 

656.  Wulfhere  (brother)  ; he  slew  his  two  sons  with 

his  own  hand. 

675.  Ethelred  ; became  a monk. 

704.  Cenred,  Cendred,  or  Kendred ; became  a monk 
at  Rome. 

709.  Ceolred,  Celred,  or  Chelred,  son  of  Ethelred. 

716.  Ethelbald  ; slain  in  a mutiny  by  one  of  his  omi 
chieftains,  his  successor,  after  a defeat  in 
battle. 

755.  Beomred,  or  Bernred : himself  slain. 

— Offa  ; he  formed  the  ^eat  dyke  on  the  borders 

of  Wales  known  by  his  name. 

794.  Egfrid,  or  Egferth,  son  of  Offa  : died  suddenly. 

— Cenulph,  Cenwulph,  or  Kenulph  ; slain. 

819.  Kenelm,  or  Cenelm,  a minor ; reigned  five 
months  : killed  by  his  sister  Quendreda,  from 
the  hope  of  reigning.  Hume. 

— Ceolwulf,  uncle  to  Kenelm  ; expelled. 

821.  Beornulf ; killed  by  his  own  sulojects. 

823.  Ludecan  ; a valiant  ruler  : slain. 

825.  Withlafe,  or  Wiglaf. 

838.  Berthulf,  or  Bertulf. 

852.  Burhred,  or  Burdred. 

874.  Ceolwulph  : deposed  by  the  Danes,  877. 

[The  kingdom  merged  into  that  of  England.  ] 


BEITANNIA  TUBULAR  BRIDGE,  Tulular  Bridge. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  It  holds  annual  meetings ; 
the  first  of  which  was  held  at  York  in  1831.  One  of  its  main  objects  is  ‘‘to  promote  the 
intercourse  of  those  who  cultivate  science  with  each  other.”  It  also  appoints  commissions 
for  scientific  research.  A volume  containing  Re25orts  of  the  jiroceedings  is  jmhlished  annually. 


1.  York  , , . 1831 

2.  Oxford  . , 1832 

3.  Cambridge  . , 1833 

4.  Edmburgh  . . 1834 

5.  Dublin  . . . 1835 

6.  Bristol  . . 1836 

7.  Liverpool  , . 1837 

8.  Newcastle  . . 1838 

9.  Birmingham  . . 1839 


10.  Glasgow  . .1840 

11.  Plymouth  . . 1841 

12.  Manchester  . 1842 

13.  Cork  . . . 1843 

14.  York  (2nd  time)  1844 

15.  Cambridge  (2nd)  1845 

16.  Southampton  . 1846 

17.  Oxford  (2nd)  . 1847 

18.  Swansea  . . 1848 


19.  Birmingham(2d)  1849 

20.  Edinburgh  (2nd)  1850 

21.  Ipswich  . . 1851 

22.  Belfast  . . 1852 

23.  HuU.  . . . 1853 

24.  Liverpool  (2nd)  . 1854 

25.  Glasgow  (2nd)  . 1855 

26.  Cheltenham  , 1856 

27.  Dublin  (2nd)  . 1857 


28.  Leeds  . . 1858 

29.  Aberdeen  (the 

prince  consort 
president)  . . 1859 

30.  Oxford  (3rd)  . i860 

31.  Manchester  (2d)  1861 

32.  Cambridge  (3rd)  1862 


BRITISH  BANK.  See  Banks,  Joint  Stock. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA.  In  June  1858  news  came  to  California  that  in  April  gold  had 
been  found  in  abundance  on  the  mainland  of  North  America,  a little  to  the  north  and  east 
of  Vancouver’s  island,  A great  influx  of  gold-diggers  (in  a few  weeks  above  50,000)  from  all 
parts  was  the  consequence.  Mr.  Douglas,  governor  of  Vancouver’s  island,  evinced  much 
ability  in  preserving  order.  The  territory  was  made  a British  colony  with  the  above  title, 
and  placed  under  Mr.  Douglas.  The  colony  was  nominated  and  the  government  settled  by 
21  & 22  Viet.  c.  99  (Aug.  1858), — For  a dispute  in  July  1859,  see  United  States.  The  colony 
was  stated  to  be  flourishing  (1862). 
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liRITRSII  INST  IT  UT I ON",  Mall,  (founded  in  1805,  for  the  encouragement  of 

British  artists)  oj)ened  Jan.  18,  1806,  on  a ]dan  formed  by  sir  Thomas  Bernard.  In  the 
gallery  (erected  hy  alderman  Boytlell,  to  exhibit  the  j)aintings  executed  for  his  edition  of 
Shakspeare),  are  exhibited  pictures  hy  the  old  masters  and  deceased  British  artists. 

BRITISH  LEGION,  raised  by  lord  John  Hay,  col.  De  Lacy  Evans,  and  others,  to  assist 
([ueen  Isabella  of  S])ain  against  the  Carlists  in  1835.  On  May  5,  1836,  it  defeated  them  at 
llernani,  and  at  St.  Sebastian’s  on  Oct.  i,  same  year. 

BRITISH  MUSEUM,  originated  with  the  grant  by  parliament  (April  5,  1753)  of  20,000/. 
to  the  daughters  of  sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  payment  for  his  line  library,  and  vast  collection  of 
the  ]>roductions  of  nature  and  art,  which  had  cost  him  50,000/.  The  library  contained  50,000 
volumes  and  valuable  MSS.,  and  69,352  articles  of  virtu  enumerated  in  the  catalogue. 
IVlontagu-house  was  obtained  by  government  as  a place  for  their  reception.  The  museum 
was  opened  in  1 759,  and  has  since  been  enormously  increased  by  gifts,  bequests,  and  purchases ; 
by  the  Cottonian,  Harleian,  and  other  libraries  ; by  the  Townley  marbles  (in  1812) ; by  the 
Elgin  marbles  (1816)  ; by  the  Lycian  marbles  obtained  by  sir  C.  Fellows  (1842-6)  ; by  the 
Assyrian  antiquities  collected  by  Mr.  Austin  Layard  between  1847  and  1850 ; hy  the  antiquities 
l)rought  from  Halicarnassus  (now  Budrum),  including  remains  of  the  celebrated  tomb  of 
Mausolus,  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Newton  (Nov.  1858)  ; by  antiquities  from  Carthage  (i860)  and  Cyrene 
(1861). — George  II.  presented  the  Royal  Library  in  1757,  and  in  1823,  George  IV.  presented 
the  library  collected  at  Buckingham-house  by  George  III.,  consisting  of  65,250  volumes,  and 
about  19,000  pamphlets.  In  1846  the  right  hon.  Thos.  Grenville  bequeathed  to  the  museum 
his  library,  consisting  of  20,240  volumes.  Great  additions  to,  and  improvements  in,  the 
buildings  have  since  been  made,  independently  of  the  annual  gi’ant.*  The  gigantic  iron 
railing  enclosing  the  frontage,  was  completed  in  1852.  The  magnificent  reading-room, 
erected  by  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  according  to  a plan  by  Mr.  Antonio  Panizzi,  the  jiresent 
librarian,  at  a cost  of  about  150,000/.,  was  opened  to  the  public.  May  ii,  1857.  The  height  of 
the  dome  is  106  feet,  and  the  diameter  140  feet.  The  room  contains  about  80,000  volumes, 
and  accommodates  300  readers. — The  daily  increasing  library  contained  in  i860  above  562,000 
volumes,  exclusive  of  tracts,  MSS. , &c.  A new  alphabetical  catalogue  was  completed  from 
A to  H in  June,  1859.  In  1861  the  incorporation  of  the  four  library  catalogues  into  one 
alphabet  began — three  copies  being  made.  The  proposed  separation  of  the  antiquarian, 
literary,  and  scientific  collections,  was  disapproved  of  by  a commission  in  i860  ; and  a bill 
to  remove  the  Natural  History  Collections  to  South  Kensington  was  rejected  by  the  commons 
on  May  19,  1862. 

BRITISH  PORTRAIT  GALLERY.  See  National,  &c. 

BRITTANY,  on  Bretagne,  N.  W.  France,  the  ancient  Armorica,  uAt'e/tseg.  It  formed 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks. 

N omenoi  revolts  and  becomes  the  first  count  A.  d.  841 

Geoffroy  I. , the  first  duke 992 

Alan  V.,  1008  ; Conan  II 1040 

Hoel  V.,  1066  ; Alan  VI 1084 

Conan  III . . . . 1112 

Hoel  VI.  expelled ; Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  elected 

duke 1155 

Conan  IV.  duke,  1156;  on  tbe  death  of  Geoffroy, 
cedes  Brittany  to  Henry  II.  of  England,  and 
betroths  his  daughter,  Constance,  to  Henry’s 

son  Geoffroy  (both  infants) 1159 

Geoffroy  succeeds,  1171 ; killed  at  a toiirnament  1185 
His  son,  Arthur,  murdered  by  his  uncle,  John 
of  England  ; his  daughter,  Eleanor,  impri- 
soned at  Bristol  (for  39  years)  ....  1202 
Alice,  daughter  of  Constance,  and  her  second 
husband  Guy  de  Thours,  proclaimed  duchess, 

1203  ; marries  Peter  of  Dreux,  who  is  made 

duke  . ■ 1213 

John  I.,  duke,  1237;  John  II 1286 

John  III.,  1312  ; dies  without  issue  . . . 1341 

BROAD  ARROW,  a mark  for  goods  belonging  to  the  royal  dockyards  or  navy,  is  said  to 
have  been  ordered  to  be  used  in  1698,  in  consequence  of  robberies. 

“BROAD  BOTTOM”  ADMINISTRATION,  so  called  because  it  comprised  nine  dukes 
and  a grand  coalition  of  all  parties,  was  formed  Nov.  1744  ; and  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Pelham,  March  6,  1754.  Coxe. 

* The  total  expenditure  by  the  government  on  the  British  Museum  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  i860, 
was  78,445?. ; 1861,  92,776?. ; the  number  of  visitors  to  the  general  collection  in  1859  5i7>895  J iu  1861, 

536,939- 


The  succession  disputed  between  John  of  Mont- 
fort  (John  IV.)  supported  by  Edward  of  Eng- 
land, and  Charles  of  Blois,  made  duke  by 
Phihp  VI.  of  France.  John  is  made  prisoner  ; 
his  wife,  Jane,  besieged  at  Hemiebonne ; 
holds  out,  and  is  relieved  by  the  Enghsh, 

1343  ; John  of  Montfort  dies  ....  1345 
Charles  of  Blois  defeated  and  slain  at  Auray, 

Sept.  29;  John  V.,  son  of  Montfort,  duke.  . 1364 
John  VI.,  duke,  1399  ; Francis  I.  . . . 1442 

Peter  II.,  1450;  Arthur  III.  . . . . . 1457 

Francis  II.,  1458  : takes  jiart  with  the  Orleanists 
in  France ; defeated  at  St.  Aubin,  July  28, 

1488 ; he  dies  in  1488 ; his  heiress,  Anne, 
compelled  to  marry  Charles  VIIL,  who 
annexes  Brittany  to  France  . ‘ . -1491 

Brittany  held  by  the  Spaniards,  1591 ; re- 
covered by  Henry  IV 1594 

The  Bretons  take  part  in  the  Vendean  insurrec- 
tion (see  Za  Vendde)  in 1791 
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“BROAD  BOTTOM”  ADMINISTRATION,  coniinned. 


Henry  Pelhaiu,  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer. 

Duke  of  Dorset,  president  of  the  council. 

Karl  Gower,  lord  pricy  seal. 

Duke  of  Neweastlo,  and  the  carl  of  Ilairington, 
secretaries  of  state. 

Duke  of  Moutjigu,  master-general  of  the  ordnance. 
Duke  of  Bedford,  jZrst  lord  of  the  admiralty. 


Duke  of  Grafton,  lord  chamberlain. 

Duke  of  Bicliniond,  master  of  the  horse. 

Duke  of  Argyll,  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  Scotland. 
Marquess  of  Tweeddale,  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland. 
Lord  Jiardwieke,  lord  chancellor. 

All  of  the  cabinet. 

The  duke  of  Devon.shire  and  duke  of  Bolton  were 
not  of  the  cabinet. 


BROCADE,  a silken  stuiF,  variegated  with  gold  or  silver,  and  enriched  with  flowers  and 
figiiros,  originally  made  by  the  Chinese.  Johnson.  Its  nianiifacture  was  successfully  estab- 
lished at  Lyons  in  1757. 

BROCOLI.  An  Italian  plant.  Pardon.  The  white  and  purple  were  brought  to  England 
from  C yprus,  in  the  17th  century.  Anderson.  About  1603.  Burns.  It  became  abundant 
about  1680.  Anderson. 

BROKERS,  both  of  money  and  merchandise,  were  known  early  in  England.  See 
Appraisers.  They  are  licensed,  and  their  dealings  regulated  bylaw  in  1695-6,  1816,  and  1826. 
The  dealings  of  stoek-hrolcers  were  regulated  in  1719,  1733,  and  1736,  and  subsequently. 
See  Paivnhroker  and  Barnard's  Act. 

BROMINE  (from  the  Greek,  hroinos,  a stink),  a poisonous  volatile  liquid  element  disco- 
vered in  salt  Avater  by  M.  Balard  in  1826.  It  is  found  in  combination  with  metals  and 
I mineral  Avaters,  but  not  as  yet  in  the  fine  state. 

I BRONZE  Avas  knoAvn  to  the  ancients,  some  of  whose  bronze  statues,  vessels,  &c.  are  in 

the  British  Museum.  The  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  1699,  in  the  Place 

Vendome  at  Paris  (demolished  Aug.  loth,  1792),  the  most  colossal  ever  made  ; it  contained 

j 60,000  lbs.  Bronze  is  composed  of  copper  and  tin,  AAuth  sometimes  a little  zinc  and  lead. 

Ure.  The  bronze  coinage  (composed  of  95  copper,  4 tin,  i zinc),  came  into  circulation 
[ Dec.  i860. 


BROWNISTS,  the  first  Independents  {which  see),  began  Avith  Robert  BroAvn,  a school- 
; master  in  SouthAvark,  about  1580.  Henry  Penry,  and  other  BroAvnists  Avere  cruelly  executed 
I May  29,  1593. 

BRUCE’S  TRAVELS.  James  Bruce,  the  “Abyssinian  Traveller,”  set  out  in  June,  1768, 
to  discover  the  source  of  the  Nile.  Proceeding  first  to  Cairo,  he  navigated  the  Nile  to  Syene, 
thence  crossed  the  desert  to  the  Red  Sea,  and,  arriving  at  Jedda,  passed  some  months  in 
Arabia  Felix,  and  after  various  detentions  reached  Gondar,  the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  in  Feb. 
1770.  On  Nov.  14th,  1770,  he  obtained  a sight  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1773,  died  in  1794. 

BRUGES,  Belgium,  in  the  7th  century  was  capital  of  Flanders,  and  in  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries  had  become  almost  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  world.  It  suffered  much 
through  an  insiu’rection  in  1488,  and  the  consequent  repression.  It  Avas  incorporated  AAdth 
France  in  1794,  AAdtli  the  Netherlands  in  1815,  and  Avith  Belgium  in  1830. 

i BRUNSWICK,  House  of.  The  duchy  of  BrunsAAdek,  in  LoAver  Saxony,  Avas  conquered 
by  Charlemagne,  and  governed  afterAvards  by  counts  and  dukes.  Albert- Azzo,  marquis  of 
Italy  and  lord  of  Este,  died  in  1055,  and  left  by  his  Avife  Cunegonde  (the  heiress  of  Guelph, 
j duke  of  Carinthia  in  Bavaria),  a son,  Guelph,  who  Avas  invited  into  Germany  by  Iinitza,  his 
!'  mother-in-laAv,  and  invested  AAuth  all  the  possessions  of  his  Avife’s  step-father,  Guelph  of 
Bavaria.  (See  Bavaria.)  His  descendant,  Henry  the  Lion,  married  Maud,  daughter  of  Henry 
IT.  of  England,  and  is  alAA^ays  looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  the  BrunsAvick  family.  His 
dominions  Avere  very  extensiA^e  : but  having  refused  to  assist  the  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa 
in  a AA-ar  against  pope  Alexander  III.,  through  the  emperor’s  resentment  he  was  proscribed  at 
j|the  diet  at  Wurtzburg,  in  1180.  The  duchy  of  Baimia  was  given  to  Otho,  from  Avhoin  is 
J descended  the  family  of  Baimda  ; the  duchy  of  Saxony  to  Bernard  Ascaniiis,  founder  of  the 
L house  of  Anhalt ; and  his  other  territories  to  different  persons.  On  this,  he  retired  to 
^^ogland  ; but  at  the  intercession  of  our  Henry  II.  BrunsAvick  and  Lunenburg  Avere  restored 
I to  him.  The  house  of  BrunsAAUck  in  1409  divided  into  several  branches. — BrunsAAUck  A\ns 
j included  by  Napoleon  in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  in  1806,  but  Avas  restored  to  the  duke  in 
I — Population  of  the  duchy  of  BrunsAAdek  in  1858,  273,400. 


I DUKES  OF  BRUNSWICK. 

pi 39.  Henry  the  Lion,  succeeded  by 
1T95.  Henry  the  Long  and  AViUiam  (sons). 
1213.  Otho  I.  (son  of  William). 


1252.  Albert  I.  (son  of  preceding). 

1278.  Albert  II.  (son). 

1318.  Otho,  Magnus  I.  and  Ernest  (sons). 

1368.  Magnus  II.  (Torquatus)  (son  of  Magnus  I.). 
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]iK  UN'S  WICK,  House  of,  continued. 


DUKES  OF  BRUNSWICK-WOLFENBUTTEL. 

Firitt  Branch. 

1409.  TTcnry  T.  (son  of  Magnus  II.) 

1416.  William  I.  and  Henry  II.  (son.s). 

1482.  Frederic  and  William  11.  j of  William  I. 

1495.  Henry  III.  and  Eric.  ) 

T514.  Henry  IV.  (son  of  Henry  II.) 

X 5G8.  J ulius  (son  of  preceding). 

1589.  Henry  Julius  (son). 

1613.  Fredcric-Ulric  (son),  died  without  issue. 

Second  Branch. 

1634.  Augustus  (son  of  Henry  of  Luneburg).  _ 

1666.  Rodolpli- Augustus ; who  associated  his  next 
brother,  Anthony-Ulric,  in  the  government, 
from  1685  ; died,  1704. 

1704.  Anthony-Ulric  now  ruled  alone : became  a 
Roman  Catholic  in  1710  ; died  in  1714. 

1714.  Augustus- William  (son). 

1731.  Lcwis-Rodolph  (brother). 

1735.  Ferdinand- Albert,  duke  of  Brunswick-Bevem, 
married  Antoinette-Amelia,  daughter  of 
liCwis-Rodolph,  and  succeeded  him. 

— Charles  (son). 

1780.  Charles- Wilham-Ferdinand  (son)  : a great 

general  (served  under  his  uncle  Ferdinand 
in  the  Seven  Years’  War,  1756 — 1763) ; 
married  princess  Augusta  of  England  : was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Auerstadt,  Oct.  14, 
1806 ; succeeded  by  his  fourth  son  (his  elder 
sons  being  blind,  abdicated). 

1806.  Frederick- William,  whose  rei^  may  be  dated 
from  the  battle  of  Leipsic  in  Oct.  1813  ; fell 
at  Quatre-Bras,  commanding  the  avantgarde 
under  the  duke  of  Wellington,  June  16,  1815; 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son. 


1815.  Charles-Frederick -William.  [Revolution  at 

Brunswick ; the  duke  retires  to  England, 
1830.] 

1830.  William- Augustxis-Louis,  brother ; born  April 
25,  1806  ; succeeded  Sept.  7,  1830,  provision- 
ally ; and,  on  the  demand  of  the  Germanic 
diet,  definitely,  April  25,  1831  ; the  present 
duke  (1862) ; unmarried. 

DUKES  OF  BRUNSWICK-LUNEEURG. 

1409.  Bernard  (son  of  Magnus  II.,  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick. See  above). 

1434.  Otho  and  Frederic  (his  sons). 

1478.  Henry  (son  of  Otho). 

1532.  Ernest  I.  (son  of  Otho).  His  sons  were, 

1546.  Henry  (founder  of  second  branch  of  Brunswick- 
Wolfenbuttel),  and  Wilham,  whose  seven  sons 
cast  lots  to  determine  who  shoxdd  marry. 
The  lot  fell  on  George,  sixth  son.  Four  of 
the  brothers  reigned,  viz  : — 

1592.  Ernest  II.  V 

1611.  Christian,  f . 

1633.  Augustus.  I 
1636.  Frederic  II. ) 

1648.  Christian-Lewis  (son  of  the  George  above  men- 
tioned). 

1665.  George-Wilham  (brother  of  Christian-Lewis), 
dies  in  1705 ; leaving  as  heiress,  Sophia- 
Dorothea,  his  daughter,  who  married  in 
1682  her  cousin,  prince  George-Lewis  of 
Hanover,  afterwards  George  I.  of  England 
(son  of  Ernest  of  Hanover,  youngest  son  of 
the  above-mentioned  George). 

(See  Hanover  and  England.) 


BEUNSWICK  CLUBS,  established  to  maintain  the  house  of  Hanover  and  the  Protestant 
ascendency  in  church  and  state,  began  in  England  at  Maidstone,  in  Sept.  1828  ; in  Ireland, 
at  the  Rotunda  in  Dublin,  Nov.  4,  same  year. 

BRUSSELS,  capital  of  Austrian  Brabant,  and  of  Belgium  (since  1831),  was  founded  by 
St.  Gery  of  Cambray,  in  the  7th  century.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  fine  lace,  camlets,  and 
tapestry.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  has  a turret  364  feet  in  height ; and  on  its  top  is  a copj)er 
figure  of  St.  Michael,  1 7 feet  high,  which  turns  with  the  wind.  See  Belgium. 


Bombarded  by  Marshal  Villeroi,  when  14 
churches  and  4000  houses  were  destroyed, 

Aug.  1695 

Taken  by  the  French,  1746 ; and  by  Dumouriez,  1792 
The  revolution  commences  . . . Aug.  25,  1830 

The  costly  fixrniture  of  16  principal  houses  was 
demolished  in  consequence  of  an  injudicious 


display  of  attachment  to  the  house  of  Orange 

in  a riot  on April  5,  1834 

Maritime  conference  to  obtain  uniform  meteoro- 
logical observations  held  here  . . . . 1853 

International  philanthropic  congress  meet.  Sept.  1856 
International  association  for  social  science  to 
meet  here  on  . . . Sept.  22-25,  1862 


BRUTTIUM,  a province  of  S.  Italy  (now  Calabria  Oltra).  The  Bruttians  and  Lucanians 
defeated  and  slew  Alexander  of  Epirus  at  Pandosia,  332  b.c.  They  were  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  277  B.c. 

BUBBLE  COMPANIES.  See  Companies,  Law's  Biibhlc,  and  South-Sea  Buhhle. 

BUCCANEERS,*  piratical  adventurers,  chiefly  French,  English,  and  Dutch,  who  com- 
menced their  depredations  on  the  Spaniards  of  America  soon  after  the  latter  had  taken 
possession  of  that  continent  and  the  West  Indies.  Their  numbers  were  much  increased  by  a 
twelve  years’  truce  between  the  Spaniards  and  Dutch,  in  1609,  when  many  of  the  discharged 
sailors  joined  the  Buccaneers,  and  extended  the  range  of  their  ravages.  The  first  levy  of 
ship-money  in  England  in  1635  was  to  defray  the  expense  of  chastising  these  pirates.  The 
principal  commanders  of  the  first  Buccaneers  were  Montbar,  Lolonois,  Basco,  and  Morgan, 
said  to  have  murdered  thousands  and  plundered  millions.  The  expedition  of  Van  Horn,  of 
Ostend,  was  undertaken  in  1603  ; that  of  Gramont  in  1685  ; and  that  of  Pointis  in  1697. 

BUCENTAUR,  the  vessel  in  which  the  doge  of  Venice  used  to  proceed  to  wed  the 
Adriatic,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth  century. 


* Raynal  asserts  that  the  name  is  derived  from  a Caribbcc  word  houcan,  signifying  the  place  where 
the  native  savages  dried  their  food  by  smoke  ; a custom  necessarily  adopted  by  the  pirates  from  their 
mode  of  life. 
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lUTCHANITES  (in  Scotland)  ; followers  of  Margaret  Bnehan,  who  ahont  1779  ])roniised 
tocomlnct  them  to  the  new  dernsalein,  projdiesied  the  end  of  the  world,  and  maintained 
i^iany  ahsnrd  doctrines,  which  appeared  to  arise  from  a disordered  mind.  She  died  in  i79^> 
when  her  followers  dispersed. 

lUTClIAKEST  (in  Wallachia).  Preliminaries  of  peace  were  ratified  at  this  place  between 
Enssia  and  Turkey,  it  being  sti})nhited  that  the  Pruth  should  be  the  frontier  of  the  two 
emjnres  ; signed  May  28,  1812.  The  subsequent  war  between  these  powers  altered  many 
of  the  ]>rovisions  of  this  treaty.  Bucharest  was  occupied  by  the  Kussians,  Turks,  and 
Austrians  successively  in  the  Crimean  war.  The  last  quitted  it  in  1856. 

BUCKINGHAM  PALACE  (London).  The  original  edifice  (Buckingham-honse)  was 
built  on  the  site  known  as  IMulberry -gardens,  by  John  Sheffield,  duke  of  Buckingham,  in 
1703.  In  1761  it  was  bought  by  George  III.,  who  in  1775  settled  it  on  his  queen,  Charlotte. 
She  made  it  her  town  residence ; and  here  all  her  children,  with  the  exception  of  the  eldest, 
were  born.  Here  were  married  the  duke  of  York  and  princess  Frederica  of  Prussia,  in  1791; 
the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  princess  Mary,  1816  ; the  prince  of  Hesse-Homburg  and  princess 
Elizabeth,  1818  ; and  the  duke  of  Cambridge  and  juincess  of  Hesse,  same  year.  The  house 
was  pulled  down  in  1825,  and  the  new  palace  commenced  on  its  site.  After  an  expenditure 
of  nearly  a millioy  sterling  it  was  completed,  and  taken  possession  of  by  queen  Victoria, 
July  13,  1837.  It  is  now  her  ordinary  London  residence.  Further  improvements  were 
made  in  1853.  The  marble  arch,  taken  down  from  the  exterior  of  this  palace,  was  re-erected 
at  Cumberland-gate,  Hyde-park,  March  29,  1851. 

BUCKLEKS,  used  in  single  combat,  are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Proetus  and 
Acrisius  of  Argos,  about  1370  b.c.  When  Lucius  Papirius  defeated  the  Samnites,  he  took 
from  them  bucklers  of  gold  and  silver,  309  b.  c.  The  light  cuirass  of  the  horse-soldiers  called 
cuirassiers,  is  something  akin  to  the  ancient  buckler. 

BUCKLES  were  first  worn  instead  of  shoe-strings  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  soon 
became  fashionable  and  expensive  from  the  richness  of  their  material ; about  1791  they  had 
fiillen  out  of  use.  Buckles  continue  to  be  used  in  court  dress  and  by  persons  of  rank  in 
most  countries  of  Europe. 

BUD  A,  on  the  Danube,  once  called  the  Key  of  Christendom,  is,  in  conjunction  with  Pesth, 
the  capital  of  Hungary.  It  was  taken  by  Charlemagne  in  799  ; and  sacked  by  Solyman  II. 
after  the  battle  of  Mohatz,  when  the  Hungarian  king,  Louis,  was  killed,  and  200,000  of  his 
subjects  carried  away  captives,  1526.  Buda  was  sacked  a second  time,  when  the  inhabitants 
were  put  to  the  sword,  and  Hungary  was  annexed  to  the  Ottoman  empire,  1541.  Retaken 
by  the  Imperialists,  under  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  the  Mahometans  delivered  up  to  the 
fmy  of  the  soldiers,  1686.  It  suffered  much  in  1848-9.  See  Hungary. 

BUDE  LIGHT  (so  named  from  Bude  in  Cornwall,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Goldsworthy 
Gurney,  its  inventor),  consists  of  two  or  more  concentric  argand  gas-burners,  one  rising  above 
another,  which  produce  a most  brilliant  flame,  like  the  petals  of  a rose.  The  illuminating 
powers  were  increased  by  subjecting  to  the  action  of  the  flame  manganese,  &c.,  in  order  to 
produce  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas.  The  patent  was  issued  in  1841. 

BUDDHISM,  the  religion  (formerly  of  India,  and  now  of  a large  part  of  Asia  beyond  the 
Ganges  and  Japan),  from  which  Brahminism  is  said  to  be  derived.  Buddha  (also  Bud,  Bot, 
and  Poot),  or  the  Wise,  flourished  about  1000  or  800  b.c.  The  Buddhists  believe  that  the 
soul  is  an  emanation  from  God,  and  that  if  it  continue  virtuous,  it  will  return  to  him  on 
the  death  of  the  body ; but  if  not  so,  that  it  will  undergo  various  degrees  and  changes  of 
abode.  Buddhism  was  expelled  from  India  about  a.d.  956. 

BUDGET  (from  the  French  hougette,  a small  bag),  a term  applied  to  the  English  chan- 
cellor of  exchequer’s  statement  of  the  finances  of  the  country.  The  budgets  of  sir  R.  Peel  in 
1842  (including  the  income-tax)  and  1846  (free  trade),  and  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  i860  (in 
connection  with  the  treaty  with  France),  are  the  most  important  in  recent  times. 

BUENOS  AYRES,  a republic  of  S.  America.  The  country  was  explored  by  Sebastian 
Cabot  in  1526,  and  the  capital  founded  by  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza  in  1535.  In  1585  the 
city  was  rebuilt,  and  recolonised,  after  several  abandonments.  A British  fleet  and  army 
under  sir  Home  Popham  and  general  Beresford,  took  the  city  with  slight  resistance  in  1806, 
but  it  was  retaken  Aug  12,  after  six  weeks’  possession.  Monte  Video  was  taken  by  storm  by 
sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  Feb.  3,  1807,  but  evacuated  July  7,  following.  See  Monte  Video. 
The  British  suffered  a dreadful  repulse  here,  in  an  expedition  of  8000  men  under  general 
Whitelock  (who  was  disgraced),  July  7,  1807.  On  entering  the  town  they  were  attacked  by 
a superior  force  of  musketry  and  grape  from  every  quarter,  and  perished  in  great  numbers. 
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without  occasioning  any  coiTcsjaniding  loss  to  the  enemy.  A convention  followed,  hy  which 
tlie  British  were  allowed  to  re-einhark  in  their  ships.  The  peace  of  Buenos  Ayres  was 
distni’hed  in  the  heginning  of  the  last  century  hy  rival  chiefs,  who  defied  the  authority  of 
8pain,  hut  alter  great  havoc  and  bloodshed  they  were  (piieted. 


Independence  of  the  province,  declared  July  ig,  i8i6; 

— l>()pulation  in  1859  about  350,000. 
lleco^»-nised  as  forming  part  of  the  Argentine 

confederation Feb.  1822 

[A  i)rey  to  civil  war  through  the  violent  in- 
trigues of  R(;s;is,  Oribe,  Urquiza,  and  others, 
for  many  years.  ] 

Oribe  defeated  by  general  Urquiza,  to  whom 
Buenos  Ayres  capitulates  . . Feb.  3,  1852 

Rosas  flees,  arrives  at  Plymouth  . April  25,  1852 
Urquiza  deposed  ISept.  10;  invests  the  city 

Dec.  28,  1852 

After  some  successes  he  retires ; Buenos  Ayres 
secicdes  from  the  Argentine  confederation, 
and  is  recognised  as  an  independent  state.  The 


first  governor.  Dr.  D.  Pastor  Obligado,  elected 

Oct.  12,  1853 

Dr.  Valentin  Alsina,  elected  governor  . May,  1857 
War  breaks  out,  Urquiza,  general  of  the  forces 
of  the  Argentine  confederation,  has  an  inde- 
cisive conflict  with  the  Buenos  Ayres  general 

Mitra Oct.  23,  1859 

A treaty  signed,  by  which  Buenos  Ayres  is  re- 
united with  the  Argentine  confederation 

Nov.  II,  1859 

Fresh  contests : Mitra  defeats  Urquiza  in  an 
almost  bloodless  contest  at  Pavon;  Urquiza 
retires  ; (Buenos  Ayres  hopes  to  recover  her 
supremacy) fSept.  17,  1861 


BUFFOONS  were  originally  mountehanks  in  the  Eoman  theatres.  Their  shows  were 
discouraged  by  Domitian,  and  abolished  by  Trajan,  A.D.  98.  See  Jesters.  • 

BUILDING.  See  Architecture.  The  first  structures  were  of  wood  and  clay,  then  of 
rough  stone,  and  in  the  end  the  art  advanced  to  polished  marble.  Building  with  stone  was 
early  among  the  Tyrians  ; and  as  ornaments  and  taste  arose,  every  nation  pursued  a different 
system.  Building  with  stone  in  England  may  be  referred  to  Benedict  the  monk,  about 
A.D.  670.  In  Ireland  a castle  was  built  of  stone  at  Tuam  by  the  king  of  Connaught,  in 
1 16 1 ; and  it  was  “ so  new  and  uncommon  as  to  be  called  the  Wonderjul  Castle.'"  Building 
with  brick  was  introduced  by  the  Romans  into  their  provinces.  Alfred  encouraged  it  in 
England,  in  886.  It  was  generally  adopted  by  the  earl  of  Arundel,  about  1598,  London 
being  then  almost  built  of  wood. 

BUILDING  ACTS  were  passed  by  Elizabeth  in  1562,  1580,  and  1592  ; and  by  Charles  II. 
in  1667.  Recent  acts  are  very  numerous  ; and  building  is  now  regulated  by  stringent  pro- 
visions enforced  by  law.  The  Building  Act  for  the  Metropolis  is  7 & 8 Viet.  c.  84  (1844), 
amended  in  1855  and  i860. 

BUILDING  SOCIETIES,  formed  to  enable  a person  to  purchase  a house  by  paying 
money  periodically  to  a society  for  a certain  number  of  years,  instead  of  jiaying  rent  to  a 
landlord,  began  about  1836,  when  an  act  was  passed  for  their  regulation. 

BULGARIA,  anciently  Moesia,  now  part  of  European  Turkey.  The  Bulgarians  were  a 
Slavonian  tribe,  who  harassed  the  Eastern  empire  and  Italy  from  A.D.  499  to  678,  when 
they  esiablished  a kingdom.  They  defeated  Justinian  II.,  687  ; but  were  subdued,  after 
several  conflicts,  by  the  emperor  Basil,  in  1018,  wdio,  in  1014,  having  taken  15,000  Bul- 
garian ]irisoners,  caused  their  eyes  to  be  put  out,  leaving  one  eye  only  to  every  hundredth 
man,  to  enable  him  to  conduct  his  countrymen  home.  The  kingdom  was  re-established  in 
1096  ; but  after  many  changes,  it  became  part  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  in  1391.  In  Jan. 
1861,  it  was  stated  that  the  Bulgarians  had  seceded  from  the  Greek  to  the  Roman  church. 

BULL,  OR  Edict  of  the  Pope.  The  bull  is,  properly,  the  seal,  deriving  its  name  from 
bulla,  made  either  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  or  wax.  On  one  side  are  the  heads  of  Peter  and  Paul ; 
and,  on  the  other,  the  name  of  the  pope,  and  year  of  his  pontificate.  A bull  against  heresy 
was  issued  by  Gregory  IX.  in  1231.  Bulls  were  forbidden  to  be  promulgated  in  England,  in 
1571.  Bulls  consigning  queen  Elizabeth  and  her  abettors  to  hell-fire,  accompanied  the 
Spanish  Armada,  1588.  The  bull  Unigenitus  against  the  Jansenites  was  issued  by  Clement 
XL  in  1713.  The  Golden  Bull  of  the  emjieror  Charles  IV.,  so  called  from  its  golden  seal, 
was  made  the  fundamental  law  of  the  German  empire,  at  the  diet  of  Nuremberg,  1356. 

BULL-BAITING,  or  Bull-Fighting,  a sport  somewhat  eqiiivalent  to  the  fights  of  the 
gladiators  among  the  Romans,  still  exists  in  Spain,  where  the  ladies  are  among  the  spectators. 
It  is  recorded  as  being  an  amusement  at  Stamford  so  early  as  the  reign  of  J ohn,  1 209.  Bull- 
running was  a sport  at  Tutbury  in  1374.  In  the  Sports  of  England,  we  read  of  the  “ Easter 
fierce  hunts,  when  foaming  boars  fought  for  their  heads,  and  lusty  bulls  and  huge  bears  were 
baited  wdth  dogs  and  near  the  Clink,  London,  ivas  the  Paris,  or  Bear,  Garden,  so  celebrated 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  for  the  exhibition  of  bear-baiting,  then  a fashionable  amusement. 
A bill  to  abolish  bull-baiting  was  thrown  out  in  the  commons,  chiefly  through  the  influence 
of  the  late  Mr.  Windham,  who  made  a singular  speech  in  favour  of  the  custom.  May  24,  1802. 
Butler.  It  has  since  been  declared  illegal.  See  Crueltg  to  Animals.  Bull-fights  w^ere  intro- 
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(liic(‘(l  into  Si)!iin  alumt  1260  : iilM)lisli('(l  there,  “ exce])t  U)y  })ious  jiiid  ])atriotic  ])iii  ])()ses,”  in 
17S4.  In, lime  1833,  ninety-nine  bnlls  were  killed  at  Imll-liglits  at  Madrid.  There  was  a 
hnll-li^dit  at  Lisbon,  at  Canipo  ile  Santa  Anna,  attended  by  10,000  si)octators,  on  Sunday, 
.hiiie  14,  1840. 

lUILLKTS  of  stone  were  in  use  1514.  Iron  ones  .arc  mentioned  in  the  Foedera,  1550- 
Ticaden  t)idlets  were  made  before  the  close  of  tlie  sixteenth  century,  and  continue  in  use  in  all 
nations.  The  cannon-ball  in  some  eastern  countries  was  long  of  stone.  Ashe.  The  conoidal 
eu|)  rille-ball  was  invented  by  capt.  Minio,  about  1833  ; a moditication  of  this  (conoidal 
but  without  cup),  by  JMr.  rritchett  (1853),  is  used  with  the  Enlield  rille.  Other  bullets  have 
been  since  ilevised. 

mridilOJST,  uncoined  gold  .and  silver.  The  “ Bullion  Report  ” of  a parliamentary  com- 
mittee in  1810,  ])rincipally  guided  by  l\lr.  Horner  and  Mr.  (afterwards  sir  R.)  Reel,  established 
the  conclusion,  that  paper  money  is  always  liable  to  be  over-issued  and  consequently  depre- 
ciateal,  unless  it  be  at  all  times  immediately  convertible  into  gold.  This  principle  has  been 
adopteil  in  British  monetary  arrangements. 

BULWER-CLAYTON'  TREATY,  ratified  July  4,  1850,  by  which  sir  Henry  Lytton 
Bulwer  on  behalf  of  the  British,  and  Mr.  Clayton  on  behalf  of  the  American  government, 
declared  that  neiBier  would  obtain  any  exclusive  control  over  the  proposed  ship  canal  through 
Central  America,  or  erect  any  fortification  on  any  part  of  the  country.  Disputes  afterwards 
arose  with  respect  to  this  treaty  and  the  connection  of  Great  Britain  with  the  Mosquito 
territory  {which  see),  which  were  settled  in  1857. 

BUNKER’S-HILL  (near  Boston,  U.S.),  the  site  of  a battle  on  June  17,  1775,  between 
the  British  (nearly  3000)  and  the  revolted  Americans  (about  2000),  who  were  ultimately 
defeated  with  considerable  loss.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  actions  in  the  war,  and  the 
Americans  refer  to  it  with  national  pride,  on  account  of  the  heroic  resistance  against 
superior  numbers.  Ralph  Farnham,  Avho  was  present  at  the  battle,  died  on  Dec.  28,  i860, 
aged  1044  years.  He  was  introduced  to  the  prince  of  Wales  when  in  America. 

BUONAPARTE.  See  France. 

BURFORD  CLUB,  the  appellation  given  (according  to  Mr.  Layer,  the  barrister,  a con- 
s])irator,  see  Layer)  by  the  Pretender  and  his  agents,  to  a club  of  Tory  lords  and  others,  of 
which  lord  Orrery  was  chairman,  and  lord  "Strafford,  sir  Henry  Goring,  lord  Cowper,  Mr. 
Hutcheson,  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  sm  Constantine  Phipps,  general  Webb,  lord  Bingley, 
lord  Craven,  Mr.  Dawkins,  lord  Scarsdale,  lord  Bathurst,  Mr.  Shijipen,  and  lord  Gower, 
were  members.  This  club  was  said  to  meet  at  the  members’  houses,  to  form  designs  against 
the  government.  This  story  was  set  aside  by  the  solemn  declarations  of  lord  Cowper  and  lord 
Strafford,  that  they  did  not  know  of  its  existence.  The  list  of  this  pretended  club  was 
published  in  the  Weekly  Journal,  printed  in  Whitefriars  ; but  when  Read,  the  printer  of  the 
paper,  was  ordered  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  he  absconded.  March,  1722.  Salmon. 

BURGESSES,  from  the  French  Bourgeois,  a distinction  coeval  in  England  with  its  cor- 
porations. They  were  called  to  parliament  in  England,  a.d.  1265  ; in  Scotland,  in  1326  ; 
and  in  Ireland,  about  1365.  Burgesses  to  be  resident  in  the  places  they  represented  in 
parliament,  i Hen.  V.  1413.  Viner's  Statutes.  See  Borough. 

BURGHER  SECEDERS  are  dissenters  from  the  church  of  Scotland.  Their  separation 
from  the  associate  presbytery  arose  from  a difference  of  sentiment  regarding  the  lawfulness  of 
taking  the  burgess  oath,  1739.  Their  number  has  been  always  small. 

BURGLARY,  until  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  was  punished  with  death.  Formerly  to 
encourage  the  ju’osecution  of  offenders,  he  who  convicted  a burglar  was  exempted  from  parish 
offices,  10&  II  Will.  111.  1699;  Statute  of  Rewards,  5 Anne,  1706;  and  6 Geo.  1.  1720. 
Receivers  of  stolen  plate  and  other  goods,  to  be  transported,  10  Geo.  111.  1770.  Persons 
having  upon  them  picklock-keys,  &c.,  to  be  deemed  rogues  and  vagabonds,  13  Geo.  111. 
1772-3.  The  laws  with  respect  to  burglary  were  amended  by  Mr.  (afterwards  sir  Robert) 
Peel’s  acts,  between  4 & 10  Geo.  lY.  1823  and  1829. 

BURGOS  (Spain),  the  biu’ial  place  of  the  Cid,  1099.  Lord  Wellington  entered  Burgos 
on  Sept.  19,  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca  (fought  July  22,  1812).  The  castle  was  besieged 
by  the  British  and  allied  army,  but  the  siege  was  abandoned,  Oct.  21,  same  year.  The 
fortifications  were  blown  up  by  the  French,  June  12,  1813. 

BURGUNDY,  a large  province  in  France,  derives  its  name  from  the  Burgundians,  a 
Gothic  tribe  who  overran  Gaul  in  a.d.  275,  but  were  driven  out  by  the  emperor  Probus  : 
they  returned  in  287,  and  were  defeated  by  Maximin.  In  413  they  established  a kingdom, 
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comprising  the  present  Burgundy,  large  parts  of  Switzerland,  with  Alsace,  Savoy,  Provence, 
&c.  Gondicar,  their  leader,  was  the  first  king. — The  second  kingdom,  consisting  of  a part  of 
the  first,  began  with  Gontran,  son  of  Clotaire  I.  of  France,  in  561.  The  kingdom  of  Arles, 
J’rovence,  and  Transjurane  Burgundy,  were  formed  out  of  tlie  old  kingdom. — In  877,  Charles 
the  Bald  made  his  l)rother-in-law  Richard  the  finst  duke  of  Burgundy.  In  938,  Hugh  the 
Great,  count  of  Paris,  founder  of  the  house  of  Capet,  obtained  the  duchy.  His  descendant, 
Henry,  on  becoming  king  of  France,  conferred  it  on  his  brother  Robert,  in  whose  family  it 
remained  till  the  death  of  Philippe  de  Rouvre,  without  issue,  in  1361.  In  1363,  king  John 
of  France  made  his  fourth  son,  Philip,  duke,  who  greatly  enlarged  his  dominions  by 
marrying  the  heiress  of  Louis,  count  of  Flanders,  Artois,  &c. 


1363.  Philip  the  Bold. 

1404.  John  the  P’earless  (son),  joined  English  in- 
vading France  ; supposed  to  have  been  privy 
to  the  assassination  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  in 
1407;  was  himself  assassinated  at  Montereau, 
in  the  presence  of  the  dauphin,  Sept.  1419. 

1419.  Philip  the  Good  (son),  the  most  powerful  duke 
in  the  world  ; married  to  Margaret  of  York, 
sister  to  Edward  IV. 


1467.  Charles  the  Bold ; killed  in  an  engagement 
with  the  Swiss,  before  Nancy,  Jan.  4,  1477. 

1477.  Mary  (daughter)  ; married  Aug.  1477,  to  Maxi- 
milian of  Austria  ; died  March  27,  1482. 

1479.  Louis  XI.  annexed  Burgundy  to  France.  The 
other  dominions  fell  to  Austria. 

(See  Austria  and  Germany). 


BURIALS.  Abraham  buried  Sarah  at  Machpelah,  i860  b.c.,  Gen.  xxiii.  Places  of 
burial  were  conseerated  under  pope  Calixtus  I.  in  a.d,  210.  Eusebius.  The  Greeks  had 
their  burial-places  at  a distanee  from  their  towns ; the  Romans  near  the  highways  ; hence  the 
necessity  for  inscriptions  on  tombs.  Tlie  first  Christian  burial-place  was  instituted  in  596  ; 
burial  in  cities,  742  ; in  consecrated  places,  750 ; in  ehurchyards,  758.  Many  of  the  early 
Christians  are  buried  in  the  catacombs  at  Rome.  See  Catacombs.  Vaidts  were  erected  in 
chancels  first  at  Canterbury,  1075.  Woollen  shrouds  were  used  in  England,  1666.  Linen 
scarfs  were  introduced  at  funerals  in  Ireland,  1729 ; and  woollen  shrouds  used,  1733.  Burials 
were  taxed,  1695 — again,  1783.  The  aets  relating  to  metropolitan  burials  were  passed  1853, 
1854,  1855,  and  1857.  See  Cew.eUries.  Parochial  registers  of  burials,  births,  and  marriages, 
were  instituted  in  England  by  Cromwell,  lord  Essex,  about  1538.  &tow.  A tax  was  enaeted 
on  burials  in  England — for  the  burial  of  a duke  50^.,  and  for  that  of  a common  person  4s. — 
under  Will.  III.  1695,  and  Geo.  III.  1783.  Statutes,  Bills  of  Mortality. 

BURKING,  a new  species  of  murder,  committed  in  Britain,  thus  named  from  Burke,  the 
first  known  criminal  by  whom  it  was  perpetrated.  His  victims  were  killed  by  pressure  or 
other  modes  of  suffocation,  and  the  bodies,  which  exhibited  no  marks  of  violenee,  were  sold 
to  the  surgeons  for  dissection.  He  was  exeeuted  at  Edinburgh,  in  February  16,  1829.  A 
monster  named  Bishop  was  apprehended  in  Nov.  1831,  and  executed  in  London,  Dec.  5,  with 
Williams,  one  of  his  accomplices,  for  the  murder  of  a poor  friendless  Italian  boy  named 
Carlo  Ferrari.  They  confessed  to  this  and  other  similar  murders. 

BURLINGTON  HEIGHTS.  Here  a fierce  contest  took  place  between  the  British  and 
the  United  States  American  forces,  June  6,  1813.  The  British  carried  the  heights. 

BURMESE,  OK,  BIRMAN,  EMPIRE,  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  by 
Alompra,  the  first  sovereign  of  the  present  dynasty.  Our  first  dispute  with  this  formidable 
power  in  1795,  was  amicably  adjusted  by  general  Erskine.  Hostilities  were  commenced  by 
the  British  in  1824,  when  they  took  Rangoon.  The  fort  and  pagoda  of  Syriam  were  taken  in 
1825.  After  a short  armistice,  hostilities  were  renewed,  Dec.  i,  same  year,  and  pursued  until 
the  successive  victories  of  the  British  led  to  the  cession  of  Arracan,  and  to  the  signature  of 
peace,  Feb.  24,  1826.  For  the  events  of  this  war,  and  of  the  war  in  1851,  see  India.  Pegu 
was  annexed  to  our  Indian  empire,  Dec.  20,  1852.  The  war  ended  June  20,  1853. 

BURNING  ALIVE  was  inflicted  among  the  Romans,  Jews,  and  other  nations,  on  the 
betrayers  of  counsels,  incendiaries,  and  for  incest.  The  Britons  punished  heinous  crimes  by 
burning  alive  in  wicker-baskets.  See  Stonehenge. — This  punishment  was  countenanced  by 
bulls  of  the  pope  ; and  witches  suffered  in  this  manner.  See  Witches.  Many  persons  have 
been  burned  alive  on  account  of  religious  principles.  The  first  sufferer  was  sir  William 
Sawtre,  pansh  priest  of  St.  Osyth,  London,  3 Hen.  IV.,  Feb.  9,  1401.  In  the  reign  of 
Mary,  numbers  were  burned  ; among  others,  Ridley,  bishop  of  London  ; Latimer,  bishop  of 
Rochester;  and  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  at  Oxford  in  1555  and  1556.*  Bartholo- 
mew Leggatt  and  Edward  Wightman  were  bmmed  for  heresy  in  1612,  by  warrant  of  Janies  I. 

* It  is  computed,  that  during  the  three  years  of  Mary’s  reign,  there  were  277  persons  brought  to  the 
stake  ; besides  those  who  were  punished  by  impri.sonment,  fines,  and  confiscations.  Among  those  who 
suflered  by  fire  were  5 bishops,  21  clergymen,  8 lay  gentlemen,  84  tradesmen,  100  husbandmen,  servants, 
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lUIHNlNO  THE  DEAD  was  ])ractised  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  tlic  ]»oet 
Homer  gives  descriptions  of  it.  It  was  very  general  ahont  1225  n.c.,  and  was  revived  hy 
Sylla  about  78  n.c.  It  is  still  ])raetised  in  ]>arts  of  the  East  Indies.  Sec  Suttees,  Barrows. 

BURNING-GLASS  and  Concave  Mirrors.  Tlieir  iiower  was  known  to  Archimedes, 
and  it  is  even  asserted  that  hy  their  aid  he  burnt  a fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  214  n.c.  ; 
their  powers  have  been  increased  by  Settalla  ; Tsehirnhausen,  1680;  Butlbn,  1747;  and 
Barker  and  others  more  recently.  The  following  experiments  were  made  about  1800,  with 
Air.  Barker’s  lens  or  burning  mirror,  which  cost  700Z.,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  largest 
ever  made.  It  was  sold  to  capt.  Alackenzie,  who  took  it  to  China,  and  left  it  at  Bekin  ; 


Substances  fused. 

Weight. 

Time. 

Pure  gold 

. . 20  grains  4 seconds. 

Silver  .... 

. .20  ,, 

3 » 

Coi)per  . . . . 

• • 33 

20  ,, 

riatina 

• • 10  ,, 

3 » 

Cast  iron  (a  cub„)  . 

. . 10  ,, 

3 » 

Steel  .... 

• . 10  ,, 

12  „ 

A topaz  .... 

• • 3 » 

45  „ 

An  emerald 

• ‘ 2 99 

25  „ 

Substances  fused.  Weight.  Time. 

A crystal  pebble  . . • • 7 grains  6 seconds. 

Flint 10  ,,  30  ,, 

Cornelian 10  „ 75  ,, 

Pnmice  stone  . . . . 10  ,,  24  ,,  _ 

Green  wood  takes  fire  instantaneously  ; water  boils 
immediately  ; bones  are  calcined ; and  things  not 
capable  of  melting,  at  once  become  red-hot,  like 
iron. 


BURAVELL  FIRE.  A number  of  persons  assembled  to  see  a puppet-show  in  a barn  at 
Burwell  near  Newmarket,  Sept.  8,  1727.  A candle  having  set  lire  to  a heap  of  straw, 
seventy- six  individuals  perished,  and  others  died  of  their  wounds. 

BURY  ST.  EDAIUND’S,  Suffolk,  named  from  St.  Edmund,  king  of  East  Anglia,  who 
was  murdered  by  the  Danes  in  870,  and  buried  here,  and  to  tvhom  its  magnificent  abbey  was 
founded.  It  shares  with  Runnyniede  the  honour  of  producing  Magna  Charta  in  1215  ; it 
having  been  prepared  here  by  the  barons  in  1214.  Henry  VI.  summoned  a parliament  in 
1447,  when  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester,  was  imprisoned,  and  died  here,  it  is  supposed  by 
poison.  It  was  almost  consumed  by  fire  in  1608  ; and  was  desolated  by  plague  in  1636. 

BURYING  ALIVE.  A mode  of  death  adopted  in  Boeotia,  where  Creon  ordered  Antigone, 
the  sister  of  Bolynices,  to  be  buried  alive,  1225  b.c.  The  Roman  vestals  were  subjected  to  it 
for  any  levity  that  excited  suspicion  of  their  chastity.  The  vestals  buried  alive  on  a charge 
of  incontinence,  were  Minutia  337  b.c.  ; Sextilla,  274  B.c.  ; Cornelia,  a.d.  92.  Lord  Bacon 
gives  instances  of  the  resurrection  of  persons  who  had  been  buried  alive  ; the  famous  Duns 
Scotus  is  of  the  number.  The  two  assassins  of  Capo  d’Istria,  president  of  Greece,  were 
sentenced  to  be  immured  in  brick  walls  built  around  them  up  to  their  chins,  and  to  lie 
sipiplied  with  food  in  this  species  of  torture  until  they  died,  Oct.  1831. 

BUSACO,  OR,  Buzaco  (Portugal).  Here  the  British,  under  lord  Wellington,  repulsed 
the  French  army,  commanded  by  Massena,  Sept.  27,  1810.  The  latter  losing  one  general 
and  1000  men  killed,  two  generals  and  about  3000  men  wounded,  and  several  hundred 
prisoners  ; the  loss  of  the  allies  did  not  exceed  1300.  The  British  retreated  to  the  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras,  which  were  too  strong  for  Alassena  to  force,  and  the  two  armies  remained  in 
sight  of  each  other  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

BUSHEL.  This  measure  was  ordered  to  contain  eight  gallons  of  wheat,  12  Henry  A^IIL 
1520  ; the  legal  Winchester  bushel  was  regulated  9 Will.  III.  1697  ; the  imperial  corn 
bushel  of  22i8’I92  cubic  inches  is  to  the  Winchester  of  2i50‘42,  as  32  to  31.  Regulated  by 
act  5 Geo.  IV.  June,  1824,  which  act  came  into  operation  Jan.  i,  1826. 

BUSHIRE  (on  the  Persian  Gulf),  attacked  by  sea  by  sir  H.  Leeke  and  by  land  by 
general  Stalker,  was  taken  Dec.  10,  1856.  The  place  proved  stronger  than  was  expected, 
and  was  bravely  defended.  Brigadier  Stopford  and  col.  Malet  were  killed  in  a previous 
attack  on  the  fort  at  Reshire,  Dec.  9.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  four  officers  killed,  and 
one  wounded  ; five  men  killed  and  35  wounded. 

BUSTS.  This  mode  of  preserving  the  remembrance  of  the  human  features  is  the  same 
with  the  hermce  of  the  Greeks.  Lysistratus,  the  statuary,  was  the  inventor  of  moulds,  from 
which  he  cast  wax  figures,  328  b.c.  Pliny.  Busts  from  the  face  in  plaster  of  Paris  were 
first  taken  by  Andrea  Verrochi,  about  a.d.  1466.  Smaller  busts  and  statuettes  are  now 
accurately  produced  from  larger  ones  by  machinery. 

BUTCHERS.  Among  the  Romans  there  were  three  classes  ; the  Suarii  provided  hogs, 
the  Boarii  oxen,  which  the  Lanii  kOled.  The  butchers’  company  in  London  is  ancient, 
although  not  incorporated  till  1604. 

and  labovirers,  55  women,  and  4 children.  The  principal  agents  of  the  queen  were  the  bishops  Gardiner 
and  Bonner.  The  latter  is  said  to  have  derived  a savage  pleasure  from  witnessing  the  torture  of  the 
sufferers. 
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]>UTK  ADMINISTKATION.  John  earl  of  Bute,  tutor  of  prince  George  (afterwards 
George  III.),  obtained  great  inlluence  over  him.  His  administration  formed  in  May,  1762, 
resigned  April,  1763.  It  was  severely  attacked  hy  Junius  and  John  Wilkes. 


John,  earl  of  Bute,  lord  of  the  treasury. 

Sir  Francis  Dashwood,  chancellor  of  Ute  exchequer. 
Lord  Grenville,  president  of  the  council. 

Duke  of  Bedford,  j^rivy  seal. 

Karl  of  Halifax,  admircdty. 

Karl  of  Kgremont  and  George  Grenville,  secretaries 
of  state. 


Lord  Ligonier,  ordnance. 

Henry  Fox,  afterwards  lord  Holland,  paymaster  of 
the  forces. 

Vi.scount  Barrington,  treasurer  of  the  navy. 

Lord  Sandys,  first  lord  of  trade. 

Duke  of  Marlborough,  earl  Talbot,  lord  Huntingdon, 
lord  North,  <fcc. 


BUTTER.  It  was  late  before  the  Greeks  had  any  notion  of  butter,  and  by  the  early 
Romans  it  was  used  only  as  a medicine — never  as  food.  The  Christians  of  Egypt  burnt 
butter  in  their  lamps  instead  of  oil,  in  the  third  century.  Butter  forming  an  important 
article  of  commerce  as  well  as  food  in  these  countries,  various  statutes  have  passed  re.specting 
its  package,  weight,  and  sale  ; the  principal  of  which  are  the  36th  and  38th  Geo.  III.  and  10 
Geo.  lY.  1829.  In  1675,  there  fell  in  Ireland,  during  the  winter  time,  a thick  yellow  dew, 
which  was  said  to  have  all  the  medicinal  properties  of  butter. — In  Africa,  vegetable  butter 
is  made  from  the  fruit  of  the  shea  tree,  and  is  of  richer  taste,  at  Kebba,  than  any  butter 
made  from  cow’s  milk.  Mungo  Park.  The  import  duty  of  5s.  per  cwt.  on  foreign  butter 
(producing  in  1859,  104,587^.  on  421,354  cwts.)  was  repealed  in  i860. 

BUTTONS,  an  early  manufacture  in  England  ; those  covered  with  cloth  were  prohibited 
by  a statute,  thereby  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  metal  buttons,  8 Geo.  I.  1721.  They 
are  now  made  of  glass,  porcelain,  &c. 

BUXAR,  a town  in  Bengal,  near  to  which,  on  Oct.  22,  1764,  sir  Hector  Monro  (with 
857  Em’opeans  and  6215  sepoys)  gained  a gi’eat  victory  over  the  troops  o'f  the  nabob  of  Oude, 
&c.,  50,000  in  number  ; 6000  of  these  Avere  kiRed,  and  130  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken. 
The  loss  of  the  English  was  trifling. 

BY-LAWS,  OR  Bye-Laavs,  from  Saxon  hy,  a habitation,  private  ordinances  made  by  sub- 
ordinate communities,  such  as  corporations.  These  laAvs  must  not  militate  against  the  laAV 
of  the  land.  By  5 & 6 Will.  IV.  1834,  those  made  by  corporate  bodies  become  valid,  if  not 
disallowed  by  the  king’s  council  within  forty  days  after  their  enactment. 

BYNG,  Hon.  Admiral  John,  was  charged  with  neglect  of  duty  in  an  engagement  Avith 
the  enemy  off  Minorca,  May  20,  1756.  As  his  conduct  could  not  merit  the  accusation  of 
coAvardice,  and  as  he  Avas  too  British  for  that  of  disaffection  to  be  hazarded  against  him,  he 
AA^as  condemned  for  an  error  of  judgment,  and  shot  on  board  the  Monarch  at  Sjnthead,  March 
14.  The  following  inscription  Avas  cut  upon  his  tomb,  at  South-hill,  Bedfordshire  : “fTo  the 
Perpetual  Disgrace  of  Public  Justice,  the  Honourable  John  Byng  fell  a Martyr  to  Political 
Persecution,  March  14,  1757,  when  Bravery  and  Loyalty  were  insufficient  securities  for  the 
Life  and  Honour  of  a Naval  Officer. 

BYRON’S  VOYAGE.  Commodore  Byron  left  England  on  his  voyage  round  the  globe, 
June  21,  1764,  and  returned  May  9,  1766.  He  discovered  the  populous  island  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  Avhich  bears  his  name,  Aug.  16,  1765.  Though  brave  and  intrepid,  such  was  his 
general  ill-fortune  at  sea,  that  he  was  called  by  the  sailors  of  the  fleet  “EoulAveather  Jack.” 

BYZANTIUM,  noAV  Constantinople,  founded  by  a colony  of  Megarians,  under  Byza.s,  667 ; 
but  Amrious  dates  and  persons  are  given.  It  Avas  taken  successively  by  the  Medes,  Athenians, 
and  Spartans.  In  340  b.c.,  in  alliance  Avith  the  Athenians,  the  Byzantines  defeated  the 
fleet  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  During  the  Avars  Avith  Macedon,  Syria,  &c.,  it  became  an  ally  of 
the  Romans,  by  Avhom  it  Avas  taken,  a.d.  73.  Rebelling,  it  AA^as  taken  after  tAvo  years’  siege 
and  laid  in  ruins  by  Severus  in  196.  Byzantium  was  re-foimded  by  Constantine  in  324,  and 
dedicated  in  May  22,  330,  all  the  heathen  temples  being  destroyed  ; and  from  him  it  received 
the  name  of  Constantinople.  See  Constantinople.  Byzantine  Art  flourished  from  the  time 
of  Constantine  to  about  1204.  The  Byzantine  or  Eastern  empire  really  commenced  in  a.d. 
395,  Avhen  Theodosius  divided  the  Roman  empire.  See  East. 
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CABAL  (from  Italian  ami  Si)anisli,  cahala,  secret  knowledge).  In  English  history,  the 
cahal  was  a council  which  consisted  of  live  lords  of  administration,  supposed  to  he  pensioners 
of  France,  and  distinguished  hy  the  appellation  of  the  Cahal,  from  the  initials  of  their 
names  ; sir  'riiomas,  afterwards  lord  Clillbrd  (C)  ; the  lord  Ashley  (A),  (afterwards  earl  of 
Shaftesbury)  ; Ceorge  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham  (B)  ; Henry,  lord  Arlington  (A)  ; and 
John,  duke  of  Laiulerdale  (L)  ; 22  Charles  11.  1670.  llume. 

CABB.VGES.  Three  varieties  were  brought  to  these  realms  from  Holland,  A.D.  1510. 
To  sir  Arthur  Ashley  of  Dorset  the  first  planting  them  in  England  is  aseribed.  This  vege- 
table was  previoiisly  imported  from  the  continent.  It  was  introduced  into  Scotland  hy  the 
soldiers  of  CromweH’s  army.  See  Gardening. 

CABBALA,  a Hebrew  word,  signifying  recension  or  tradition,  applied  to  a mystical 
mode  of  inter]  ireting  the  Scriptures  as  well  as  natural  things,  said  to  have  been  given  to 
Adam  by  angels,  and  transmitted  from  father  to  son  by  his  descendants.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  lost  at  the  Babylonian  captivity  (587  B.c.l,  but  to  have  been  revealed  again  to  Ezra. 
The  Cabbalists  were  opposed  by  the  philosophers  and  by  Talmudists,  which  see. 

CABHSTET  COUNCIL.*  There  were  councils  in  England  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Ina, 
king  of  the  West  Saxons,  A.D.  690  ; Offa,  king  of  the  Alercians,  758  ; and  in  other  reigns 
of  the  Heptarchy.  State  councils  are  referred  to  Alfred  the  Great.  Spelman.  Cabinet 
Councils,  properly  so  called,  are,  however,  of  comparatively  modern  date.  The  cabinet 
councils  in  which  secret  deliberations  were  held  by  the  king  and  a few  of  his  chosen  friends, 
and  the  great  officers  of  state,  to  be  afterwards  laid  before  the  second  council,  now  styled 
the  privy  council,  originated  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Salmmi.  But  were  not  fully  estab- 
lished before  the  time  of  William  III.  The  great  household  officers  were  formerly  always  of 
the  cabinet.  “ But  in  Walpole’s  time  there  was  an  interior  council,  of  Walpole,  the  chan- 
cellor, and  secretaries  of  state,  who,  in  the  first  instance,  consulted  together  on  the  more 
confidential  points.”  Croker'^s  Memoirs  of  Lord  Hervey.  See  Administrations.  Till  1850 
the  cabinet  council  usually  consisted  of  the  following  twelve  members  : — 


First  lord  of  the  treasury. 

Lord  chancellor. 

Lord  president  of  the  council. 

Chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

Lord  privy  seal. 

Home,  foreign  and  colonial  secretaries  of  state. 
First  lord  of  the  admiralty. 

President  of  the  board  of  trade. 


President  of  the  board  of  control  (who  became 
secretary  for  India  in  1858). 

Chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 

In  1850,  the  number  was  fifteen,  and  included  the 
secretary-at-war,  the  postmaster-general,  and  the 
chief  secretary  for  Ireland.  The  Palmerston- 
Russell  cabinet  (which  see)  includes  the  president 
of  the  poor-law  board,  making  the  number  fifteen. 


CABLES.  A machine  was  invented  in  1 792,  for  making  the  largest,  by  which  human 
labour  was  reduced  nine-tenths.  It  was  set  in  motion  by  sixteen  horses,  when  chain  cables 
were  introduced  into  the  British  navy  about  1812. 


CABEIOLETS  {vulgo  Cabs),  one-horsed  vehicles,  were  introduced  into  the  streets  of 
London  in  1823,  when  the  number  plying  was  twelve.  In  1831  they  had  increased  to  165 
and  then  the  licences  were  thrown  open.  The  number  at  present  running  in  the  metropolis 
exceeds  six  thousand  (of  which  about  1800  only  jily  on  Sunday).  Previous  to  throwing  open 
the  trade,  the  number  of  hackney  carriages  was  limited  to  1200,  when,  it  is  worth  noting, 
there  were  few  omnibuses  (which  see). — On  June  28,  1853,  an  act  (called  Mr.  EitzEoy’s  act) 
was  passed  for  “ the  better  regulation  of  metropolitan  stage  and  hackney  carriages,  and  for 
prohibiting  the  use  of  advertising  vehicles,”  by  Avhich  the  cab  fares  were  reduced  to  6d.  a 
mile.  It  came  into  operation  July  ii,  and  on  the  27th  a general  strike  of  the  London 
cabmen  took  place.  Much  inconvenience  was  felt,  and  every  kind  of  vehicle  was  employed 
to  supply  the  deficiency.  Some  alterations  (previously  agreed  on)  having  been  made  in  the 
act,  the  cabs  re-appeared  on  the  stands  on  the  30th.  Cabmen’s  Clubs  began  at  Paddington 
in  Feb.  1859.  A London  General  Cab  Company  published  its  prospectus  on  July  1862, 
professing  a reformed  system. 


* The  term  cabinet  council  originated  thus  : The  affairs  of  state  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  were  prin- 
cipally managed  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  earl  of  Strafford,  and  the  lord  Cottington ; to  these 
were  added,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  for  ornament ; the  bishop  of  London,  for*his  place,  being  lord 
treasurer ; the  two  secretaries,  Vane  and  Windebank,  for  service  and  intelhgence  ; only  the  marqiiis  of 
Hamilton,  by  his  skill  and  interest,  meddled  just  so  far,  and  no  further,  than  he  had  a mind.  These 
persons  made  up  the  committee  of  state,  reproachfully  called  the  ^unto,  and  afterwards,  enviously,  the 
cabinet  council.  Lord  Clarendon.  • • 
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CABUL,  OR  Carool,  a city  of  Afghanistan,  taken  a.d.  977  hy  Suhuctajeen,  grandfather 
of  Mahomed,  founder  of  the  Gaznevide  dynasty.  It  was  taken  hy  Nadir  Shah  in  1738.  It 
was  the  ca])ital  of  the  Durani  empire  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  In  1809  the  sovereign 
Shah  Sooja  was  ex])elled,  and  eventually  Cahul  came  into  the  hands  of  Dost  Mahomed,  a 
clever  and  ambitious  chieftain.  In  1839  the  British  restored  Shah  Sooja  ; hut  in  1842  a 
dreadful  outbreak  took  j)lace.  The  chief  British  civil  officer,  sir^Wm.  M‘Naghten,  was 
massacred,  and  the  British  commenced  a most  disastrous  retreat.  Of  3849  soldiers,  and 
about  12,000  camp  followers,  only  one  European,  Dr.  Bryden,  and  four  or  five  natives 
escaped.  In  the  same  year  (Sept.  16)  general  aftemards  sir  George  Pollock  retook  the  town, 
and  rescued  lady  Sale  and  many  of  the  prisoners.  After  destroying  many  public  buildings, 
he  left  Cabul  to  its  fate,  Oct.  12,  1842. 

CADDEE,  OR  League  of  God’s  House,  the  celebrated  league  of  independence  in  Swit- 
zerland, formed  by  the  Orisons  to  resist  domestic  tyranny,  a.d.  1400  to  1419.  A second 
league  of  the  Orisons  was  called  the  Grise  or  Gray  League,  about  1424.  A third  league, 
called  the  League  of  Ten  Jurisdictions,  was  formed  in  1436. 

CADE’S  HSrSUERECTION.  Jack  Cade,  an  Irishman,  a fugitive  on  account  of  his 
crimes,  assumed  the  name  of  Mortimer,  and  headed  about  20,000  Kentish  men,  who  armed 
“ to  punish  evil  ministers,  and  procure  a redress  of  grievances.”  He  defeated  and  slew  sir 
Humphrey  Stafford,  at  Sevenoaks,  June  27,  1450  ; entered  London  in  triumph,  July  3,  and 
beheaded  the  lord  treasurer,  lord  Saye,  and  several  other  persons  of  consequence.  The 
insurgents  at  length  losing  ground,  a general  pardon  was  proclaimed  ; and  Cade,  deserted  by 
his  followers,  fled.  A reward  was  oflered  for  his  apprehension  : he  was  discovered,  and 
refusing  to  surrender,  was  slain  by  Alexander  Iden,  sheriff  of  Kent,  July  ii. 

CADIZ,  W.  Spain,  anciently  Cadiz  ; called  by  the  Romans,  Gades  ; built  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, 530  B.c.  Priestley. 

One  hundi-ed  vessels  of  the  Spanish  Armada 
destroyed  in  the  port  by  sir  Francis  Drake  . 1587 
Cadiz  was  taken  by  the  English,  under  the  earl 
of  Essex,  and  plundered  . . Sept.  15,  1596 

Vainly  attacked  by  sir  George  Rooke  . . 1702 

Bombarded  by  the  British  in  ....  1797 
Blockaded  by  lord  St.  Vincent,  for  two  years,  1797-9 
Again  bombarded  by  the  British  . . . Oct.  1800 

A French  squadron  of  five  ships  of  the  line  and 

CADMIUM,  a metal,  discovered  by  Stromeyer  in  1818. 

CAEN,  N.  France,  a place  of  importance  before  a.d.  912,  when  it  became  the  capital  of 
the  possessions  of  the  Normans,  under  whom  it  flourished.  It  was  taken  by  the  English  in 
1346  and  1417  ; but  was  finally  recovered  by  the  French  in  1450. 

CiESAREAN  SECTION,  which,  it  is  said,  first  gave  the  name  of  Cfesar  to  the  Roman 
family,  is  performed  by  cutting  the  child  out  of  the  womb,  when  it  cannot  otherwise  be 
delivered.  The  case  of  Alice  O’Neal,  an  Irishwoman,  who  survived  the  section,  which  was 
performed  by  a female,  is  authenticated  by  Dr.  Gabriel  King,  of  Armagh,  and  surgeon  Duncan 
Stewart,  of  Dungannon.  In  January,  1847,  the  operation  was  performed  in  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s hospital,  London,  on  a young  woman  of  diminutive  stature,  under  the  influence  of 
ether  : but  she  died  the  next  day.  On  Dec.  9,  i860,  a similar  operation  was  successfully 
performed  by  Dr.  James  Edmunds  at  Bethnal  Green.  On  the  continent  the  operation  is 
said  to  have  been  more  frequent  and  more  successful.  Cooper’s  Surgical  Dictionary  (ed.  1861) 
contains  a table,  which,  out  of  2009  cases,  gives  a mortality  of  55 ’4  per  cent,  of  the  mothers 
and  29 ‘45  per  cent,  of  the  children. 

CiESARS.  See  Rome : Emperors.  The  Era  of  the  Csesars  or  Spanish  Era,  is  reckoned 
from  the  ist  of  Jan.  38  b.c.,  being  the  year  following  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  Augustus. 
It  was  much  used  in  Africa,  Sj)ain,  and  the  South  of  France  ; but  by  a synod  held  in  1180 
its  use  was  abolished  in  all  the  churches  dependent  on  Barcelona.  Pedro  lY.  of  Arragon 
abolished  the  use  of  it  in  his  dominions  in  1350.  John  of  Castile  did  the  same  in  1383.  It 
was  used  in  Portugal  till  1415,  if  not  till  1422.  The  months  and  days  of  this  era  are 
identical  with  the  Julian  calendar  ; and  to  turn  the  time  into  that  of  our  era,  subtract 
thirty-eight  from  the  year  ; but  if  before  the  Christian  era,  subtract  thirty-nine. 

CESIUM  (Latin,  bluish),  a rare  alkaline  metal,  found  in  some  mineral  waters  by  Bunsen 
in  1861,  by  means  of  the  “Spectrum  analysis,”  which  see, 

CAFFRARIA,  and  Caffre  War.  See  Kaffraria. 


a frigate  surrender  to  the  Spaniards  and 

British June  14,  1808 

Besieged  by  the  French,  but  the  siege  was  raised 
after  the  battle  of  Salamanca  . . July,  1812 

Massacre  of  a thousand  inhabitants  by  the 
soldiery  .....  March  10,  1820 
Taken  by  the  French  in  1823,  and  held  till  . . 1828 

Declared  a free  port 1829 
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CA(iLlARI.  Najdcs,  uoto. 

CA  IKA  ! the  InmU'ii  of  a popular  song,  (luring  the  French  revolution,  1791  : 

“ Ah  ! ii'U,  ira,  Qii  ira  ! Lcs  Aristocnitcs  i la  limtcrnc  ! ” (It  will  proceed  ! &c.  Ilang  the  ai’istocrats  !) 

CAI-FONG  (China),  was  hosiegecl  hy  ioo,cx)0  rebels,  in  1642.  The  commander  of  the 
relieving  forces,  in  order  to  drown  the  enemy,  broke  down  its  embankments.  All  the 
besiegers  ])erished  ; but  the  city  at  the  same  time  overllowed,  and  300,cxx>  of  the  citizens 
were  also  drowned.  , 

CAIRO,  OR  Grand  Cairo,  the  modern  capital  of  Egypt,  remarkable  for  the  minarets 
of  its  mos(pies,  mid  the  splendid  sepulchres  of  its  caliphs,  in  what  is  called  the  ‘ ‘ city  of 
the  dead.” 

It  wiis  built  by  the  S;vracens  . . . a.d.  969 

Uurut  to  prevent  its  occupation  by  the  Crusaders  1220 
Taken  by  the  Turks  from  the  Egyptian  Sultans  1517 
limned  by  <ui  earthquake  mid  a great  fire,  when 
40,000  persons  perished  . . . Jmie,  1754 

CALABRIA  (the  ancient  Messapia,  S.E,  Italy),  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  266  b.c. 
It  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths  under  Theodoric,  a.d.  493;  was  re-con- 
quered (for  the  Eastern  empire)  by  Belisarius,  536  ; subdued  by  the  Lombards  and  joined 
to  the  duchy  of  Benevento,  572.  After  various  changes,  it  was  conquered  by  Robert 
Guiscard,  the  Norman,  1058,  who  obtained  the  title  of  duke  of  Calabria,  and  eventually 
that  of  king  of  Naples.  See  Naples. 

CALAIS  (N.W.  France),  taken  by  Edward  III.  after  a year’s  siege,  Aug.  4,  1347,  and 
held  by  England  210  years.  It  was  retaken  by  the  duke  of  Guise,  in  the  reign  of  Many, 
Jan.  7,  1558,  and  its  loss  so  deeply  touched  the  queen’s  heart,  as  to  cause  some  to  say  it 
occasioned  her  death,  which  occurred  soon  afterwards,  Nov.  17,  same  year.  “When  I am 
dead,”  said  the  queen,  “ Calais  will  be  found  written  on  my  heart.”  It  was  held  by  the 
Spaniards,  1594-6  ; and  was  bombarded  by  the  English,  1694.  Here  Louis  XVIII.  landed 
after  his  long  exile  from  France,  April  1814. 

CALATRAVA.  See  Knighthood. 

CALCIUM,  the  metallic  base  of  lime,  was  discovered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  London, 
by  sir  Humphry  Davy  in  1808. 

CALCULATING  MACHINES.  With  the  utmost  care,  errors  in  computation  and  in 
printing  will  always  occur  in  logarithms  and  tables  of  figures.  To  avoid  them,  machines  to 
calculate  and  print  have  been  devised.  Pascal,  when  19  years  of  age,  invented  one,  about 
1650.  The  construction  of  Mr.  C.  Babbage’s  machine  was  commenced  at  the  expense  of 
government  in  1821,  and  continued  till  1833,  when  the  work  was  suspended  after  an  expen- 
diture of  above  15,000?.  The  portion  completed  is  in  the  library  of  King’s  College,  London. 
In  1857,  Messrs.  G.  and  E.  Scheutz,  two  Swedish  engineers,  published  in  London  specimen 
tables,  calculated  and  printed  by  machinery  constructed  between  1837  and  1843,  after  a 
study  of  the  account  of  Mr.  Babbage’s  machine.  Messrs.  Scheutz  brought  their  machine  to 
England  in  1854.  It  was  bought  for  1000?.  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Rathbone,  an  American  merchant, 
to  be  presentee!  to  Dudley  observatory  in  his  own  town,  Albany.  In  1857  Messrs.  Scheutz 
were  engaged  to  make  one  for  the  British  Government,  which  is  now  completed. 

CALC  UTTA,  capital  of  Bengal  and  British  India.  The  first  settlement  of  the  English 
here  was  made  in  1689.  It  was  purchased  as  a zemindary,  and  Fort  William  built  in  1698. 
It  was  made  the  head  of  a separate  presidency  in  1 707.  Calcutta  was  attacked  by  a large 
army  of  70,000  horse  and  foot,  and  400  elephants,  on  June  18,  1756.  On  the  capture  of  the 
fort,  146  of  the  British  were  crammed  into  the  Black-hole  prison,  a dungeon,  about  18  feet 
square,  from  whence  23  only  came  forth  the  next  morning  alive.  See  Black-hole.  Calcutta 
was  retaken  the  following  year,  and  the  inhuman  Soubah  put  to  death.  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature  established  1773.  College  founded  here,  1801.  Bishopric  of  Calcutta  instituted 
by  act  53rd  Geo.  III.  c.  155,  July,  1813.  An  industrial  exhibition  was  held  here  in  Jan. 
1855.  Population  in  1850,  413,582.  See  Bengal  and  India. 

CALEDONIA  (now  Scotland).  The  name  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from  Gael 
or  Gaelrmn  or  Gadel-doine,  corrupted  by  the  Romans.  Tacitus,  who  died  a.d.  99,  distin- 
guishes this  portion  of  Britain  by  the  appellation  of  Caledonia.  Venerable  Bede  says,  that 
it  retained  this  name  until  a.d.  258,  when  it  was  invaded  by  a tribe  from  Ireland,  and  called 
Scotia.  The  ancient  inhabitants  appear  to  have  been  the  Caledonians  and  Piets,  tribes  of 
the  Celts,  who  passed  over  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Gaul.  About  the  beginning  of  the 


Taken  by  tne  Erencn  under  JN  apoieon  Bonaparte 

July  23,  1798 

Taken  by  tbe  British  and  Turks,  when  6000 
French  capitulated  . . . June  27,  1801 
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tbm-tli  century  of  the  Cliristian  era,  tliej’’  were  invaded  (as  stated  hy  some  authorities)  by  the 
Scnyths  or  Scytliins  (since  called  Scots),  who,  liaving  driven  the  Piets  into  the  north,  settled 
in  the  Lowlands,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  whole  country.  Hence  the  remarkable  dis- 
tinction of  language,  habits,  customs,  and  persons  between  the  Highlanders  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  southern  borders.  See  Scotland. 


Caledonian  monarchy,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Fcrf,ms  I.,  about  . . u.c.  330 

The  Piets  from  the  north  of  England  settle  in 
the  southern  boi'ders  .....  140 

Agrieola  carries  the  Roman  arms  into  Caledo- 
nia, in  the  reign  of  Galdus  (Corbred  II.J  a.d.  79 
lie  defeats  Galgaeus,  and  builds  a wall  between 

the  Frith  and  Clyde 84 

Wall  of  Antoninus  built 140 

Ulpius  Marcellus  repells  their  incursions  . a.d.  184 
Christianity  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Donald  I.  201 


The  Caledonians  invade  south  Britain  207  ; re- 
pelled by  the  emi)eror  Severus  who  advances 

to  the  Moray  Frith 209 

Caledonia  invaded  by  the  Scuths,  or  Scotti  from 

Ireland  about 306 

Caledonian  monarchy  revived  by  Fergus  IT.  . 404 

After  many  wars,  Kenneth  II.  king  of  the 
Scotti  subdues  the  Caledonians  and  Piets, 
and  unites  the  country  under  one  monarchy, 
then  named  Scotland  ....  838  to  843 


CALEDONIAN  CANAL,  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  act  for  its 
construction  received  the  royal  assent,  July  27,  1803  ; and  the  works  were  commenced  same 
year.  By  its  means  the  nautical  intercourse  between  the  western  ports  of  Great  Britain,  and 
those  also  of  Ireland  to  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic,  is  shortened  in  some  instances  8cx),  and  in 
others  icxdo  miles.  A sum  exceeding  a million  sterling  was  granted  by  parliament  from  time 
to  time  ; and  this  safe  navigation  for  ships  of  nearly  every  tonnage  was  completed  and  opened, 
Nov.  I,  1822.  It  has  not  paid.  Annual  income  from  tonnage,  May  i,  1859,  5080Z.  ; 
expenditure,  695  iZ. 

CALENDAR.  The  Roman  calendar,  which  has  in  great  part  been  adopted  by  almost  all 
nations,  was  introduced  by  Romulus,  who  divided  the  year  into  ten  months,  comprising  304 
days,  738  B.c.  This  year  was  of  fifty  days’  less  duration  than  the  lunar  year,  and  of  sixty- 
one  less  than  the  solar  year,  and  its  commencement  did  not,  of  course,  correspond  with  any 
fixed  season.  Numa  Pompilius,  713  b.c.,  corrected  this  calendar,  by  adding  two  months  ; 
and  Julius  Csesar,  45  b.c.,  desirous  to  make  it  more  correct,  fixed  the  solar  year  at  365  days 
and  six  hours,  every  fourth  year  being  bissextile  or  leap  year.  See  Leap  Year.  This 
almost  perfect  arrangement  was  denominated  the  Julian  style,  and  prevailed  generally 
throughout  the  Christian  world  till  the  time  of  pope  Gregory  XIII.  The  calendar  of  Julius 
Cffisar  was  defective  in  this  particular,  that  the  solar  year  consisted  of  365  days,  five  hours, 
and  forty-nine  minutes  ; and  not  of  365  days  six  hours.  This  difference,  then,  amounted  to 
ten  entire  days,  the  vernal  equinox  falling  on  the  nth  instead  of  the  21st  of  March.  To 
obviate  this  error,  Gregory  ordained,  in  1582,  that  that  year  should  consist  of  356  days  only 
(Oct.  5 became  Oct.  15)  ; and  to  prevent  further  irregularity,  it  was  determined  that  a year 
beginning  a century  should  not  be  bissextile,  with  the  exception  of  that  beginning  each 
fourth  century  : thus,  1700  and  1800  have  not  been  bissextile,  nor  will  1900  be  so  : but  the 
year  2000  will  be  a leap  year.  In  this  manner  three  days  are  retrenched  in  400  years, 
because  the  lapse  of  eleven  minutes  makes  three  days  in  about  that  period.  The  year  of  the 
calendar  is  thus  made  as  nearly  as  possible  to  corresjiond  with  the  true  solar  year,  and  future 
errors  of  chronology  are  avoided.  See  Neio  Style. 

CORRESPONDENCE  OF  CALENDARS  WITH  A.D.  1 86 1, 


Year  of  the  world  (Jewish) 5621 

Julian  period 6574 

Hegira 1276-7 

Foundation  of  Rome  (Varro)  ....  2614 


United  States’  Independence  ....  85-86 

Year  of  Queen  Victoria 25-26 

Year  of  Napoleon  III. 10 

(See  French  Revolutionary  Calendar.) 


CALENDER,  a machine  used  in  glazing  various  kinds  of  cloth,  was  introduced  into 
England  by  the  Huguenots,  who  were  driven  by  persecution  from  France,  Holland,  and  the 
Netherlands  to  these  countries  about  1685.  Anderson. 

CALENDS  were  the  first  day  of  the  Roman  months.  The  Nones  of  March,  May,  July 
and  October  fell  on  the  7th  ; and  their  Ides  on  the  15th.  The  other  months  had  the  Nones 
on  the  5th  and  the  Ides  on  the  13th.  As  the  Greeks  had  no  Calends,  ad  Grmcas  Calendas, 
“ on  the  Greek  Calends,”  meant  never. 

CALICO,  the  well-known  cotton  cloth,  is  named  from  Calicut,  a city  of  India,  which 
was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1498.  Calico  was  first  brought  to  England  by  tlie  East 
India  Company  in  1631.  Calico-printing  and  the  Dutch  loom  engine  were  first  used  in 
1676,  when  a Frenchman  established  a factory  at  Richmond,  near  London.  Anderson. 
Calicoes  were  prohibited  to  be  printed  or  worn  in  1700  ; and  again,  in  1721,  a penalty  of  5/. 
was  laid  on  the  wearer,  and  20I.  on  the  seller  of  calico.  In  1831,  by  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Poulett  Thompson,  afterwards  lord  Sydenham,  and  other  the  consolidated  duty  of  34c?.  on 
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llio  S(inaro  of  printed  calico  was  taken  olf,  and  immense  ini])etu.s  was  given  to  the  manu- 
faeture.  Since  1834  the  inanutacture  lias  been  greatly  increased  by  tlie  apjilications  of 
science.  Cylinders  for  jn'inting  are  now  engraved  by  galvanism,  and  new  dyes  liave  been 
introduced  by  the  discoveries  of  chemists  : c.g.  Liebig,  Hofmann,  Perkin,  &e.  See  Cotton 
and  Dyeing.  The  French  government  encouraged  the  manufacture  early  in  the  last 
century. 

CALIFORNIA  (from  the  Spanish,  Calicnte  Fornalla,  hot  furnace,  in  allusion  to  the 
climate)  was  discovered  by  Cortez  in  1537  ; others  say  by  Cabrillo  in  1542  ; and  visited  by 
sir  Francis  Drake,  who  named  it  New  Albion,  in  1578.  *^It  was  colonised  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1698,  and  ]nincipally  ruled  by  the  jndests.  This  peninsula  for  a long  period  before  1846 
belonged  to  Mexico  ; but  in  July  in  that  year  the  whole  territory,  by  a bloodless  conquest, 
was  annexed  to  the  possessions  of  the  United  States  of  North  America.  Adventurers  from 
all  2>arts  have  lloeked  here  since.  The  first  known  discovery  of  gold  in  its  wonderful  quantity 
was  made  by  a located  captain,  named  Sutter,  and  his  friend  Mr.  Marshall,  in  September, 
1847  ;*  but  it  is  suj32iosed  that  the  existence  of  gold  was  known  to  numerous  individuals 
previously,  who  concealed  the  source  of  their  enormous  gains,  while  they  trafficked  ostensibly 
in  the  inferior  iiroducts  of  the  land.  The  discovery  of  the  gold-fields  of  Australia  in 
April  1851,  turned  the  stream  of  emigration  to  that  country.  See  Australia.  California 
was  admitted  into  the  United  States  in  1850.  It  is  advancing  rapidly  in  wealth  and 
importance,  but  society  is  still  in  a very  disorganised  state.  There  were  many  murders 
committed  in  1853,  and  Lynch  law  {which  see)  is  occasionally  in  operation.  The  population 
in  1856  was  506,067  ; in  i860,  700,000. 

CALIPER  COMPASS,  whereby  founders  and  gunners  measure  the  bore  or  diameter  of 
cannon,  mortars,  and  other  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  also  of  small  arms,  and  the  diameter  of 
shot,  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  an  artificer  of  Nuremberg  in  1540. 

CALIPH  (in  Arabic),  Vicar,  or  Apostle,  the  title  assumed  by  the  sophi  of  Persia,  in  the 
succession  of  Ali,  and,  since  1517,  by  the  sultans  of  Turkey,  as  the  successors  of  Mahomet. 
The  caliphat  began  with  Abubeker,  the  father  of  the  prophet’s  second  wife  ; he  died  A.  d. 
631. — In  process  of  time  the  soldans  or  sultans  engrossed  all  the  civil  power,  and  little  but 
the  title  was  left  to  the  caliphs,  and  that  chiefly  in  matters  of  religion.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 


Caliphs  of  Arabia. 
632.  Abu  Beker. 

634.  Omar  I. 

644.  Othman. 


655.  Ali. 

661.  Hassan. 

The  Ommiades  ruled  661 — 750. 
The  Abbasides  ruled  750 — 1258. 


In  775  they  were  styled  caliphs  ot 
Bagdad. 

Haroun-al-Easchid  ruled  786—809. 


CALIPPIC  PERIOD,  invented  by  Calij^pus,  to  correct  the  Metonic  cycle.  It  consists 
of  four  cycles,  or  of  seventy-six  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  imagined  the  new  and 
full  moons  returned  to  the  same  day  of  the  solar  year,  which  is  incorrect ; this  period  was 
begun  about  the  end  of  June,  in  the  third  year  of  the  112th  Ol3unpiad,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
424,  and  330  B.c.  Pardon. 

CALIXTINS,  a sect  derived  from  the  Hussites,  about  1451.  They  demanded  the  use  of 
the  cup  (Greek,  Kalix)  as  essential  to  the  Eucharist, — Also  a sect  among  the  Lutherans 
following  the  sentiments  of  George  Calixtus,  who  died  in  1656,  Calixtus  wrote  a treatise 
against  the  celibacy  of  the  priesthood,  and  jiroposed  a re-union  of  Catholics  and  Protestants 
based  on  the  Apostles’  creed. 

CALI  YUGA,  the  Hindoo  era  of  the  Deluge,  dates  from  3101  b.c.  (according  to  some, 

' 3102),  and  begins  with  the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  the  Hindoo  sign  Aswin,  which  is  now  on 
the  nth  April,  N.S.  In  the  year  1600  the  year  began  on  the  7th  of  April,  N.S.,  from  which 
it  has  now  advanced  foiu’  days,  and  from  the  j)recession  of  the  equinoxes  is  still  advancing  at 

• Captain  Sutter  says : he  was  sitting  one  evening  in  his  room  writing,  when  Mr.  Marshall  suddenly 
entered,  with  great  excitement  in  his  face,  and  unable  to  speak,  flung  upon  the  table  a handful  of  scales 
I of  pure  virgin  gold.  He  at  length  explained  that,  while  widening  a channel  which  had  been  made  too 
narrow  to  allow  a rnill-wheel  to  work  properly,  a mass  of  sand  and  gravel  had  been  thrown  up  by  the 
excavators.^  Glittering  in  this  sand,  Mr.  Marshall  noticed  what  he  thought  to  be  an  opal,  a stone  common 
M in  Cahfornia : it  was,  however,  a scale  of  pure  gold,  and  the  first  idea  of  the  discoverer  was,  that  some 
Indian  tribes  or  ancient  possessors  of  the  land  had  buried  a treasure.  But  examination  showed  the  whole 
soil  to  teem  with  the  precious  metal ; and  then  mounting  a horse  he  rode  down  to  carry  the  intelhgence 
to  his  partner.  To  none  but  him  did  he  communicate  it,  and  they  two  agreed  to  keep  it  a secret.  Proceed- 
ing together  to  the  spot,  they  picked  up  a quantity  of  the  scales ; and  with  nothing  but  a small  knife, 
captain  Sutter  extracted  from  a little  hollow  in  the  rock  a solid  mass  of  gold  weighing  an  ounce  and  a 
half.  The  attempt  to  conceal  this  valuable  discovery  was  not  successful.  An  artful  Kentuckian  labourer, 

M observing  the  eager  looks  of  the  two  searchers,  followed,  and  imitated  them,  picking  up  several  flakes  of 
gold.  Gradually  the  report  spread,  and  as  the  would-be  monopolists  returned  towards  the  miU,  a crowd 
met  them,  holding  out  flakes  of  gold,  shouting  with  joy,  and  calling  out,  “Oro  ! Oro  ! ” Gold ! Gold  ! 
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tlie  rate  of  a day  in  sixty  years.  The  number  produced  by  subtracting  3102  from  any  given 
year  of  the  Cali  Yuga  era  will  be  the  Christian  year  in  which  the  given  year  begins. 

CALLAO  (Peru).  Here,  after  an  earthquake,  the  sea  retired  from  the  shore,  and  returned 
in  mountainous  waves,  which  destroyed  the  city,  a.d.  1687.  The  same  phenomenon  took 
place,  Oct.  28,  1 746,  when  all  the  inhabitants  j>erished,  with  the  exception  of  one  man,  who 
was  standing  on  an  eminence,  and  to  whose  succour  a wave  providentially  threw  a boat. 

CALLIGRAPHY  (beautiful  writing).  Callicrates  is  said  to  have  written  an  elegant 
distich  on  a sesamum  seed,  472  b.c.  In  the  i6th  century  Peter  Bales  wrote  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  Creed,  and  Decalogue,  two  short  Latin  prayers,  his  own  name,  motto,  day)  of  the 
month,  year  of  our  Lord,  and  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (to  whom  he  presented  them 
at  Hampton-court),  all  within  the  circle  of  a silver  penny,  enchased  in  a ring  and  border  of 
gold,  and  covered  with  crystal,  so  accurately  done,  as  to  be  plainly  legible,  to  the  great 
admiration  of  her  majesty,  the  whole  of  the  privy  council,  and  several  ambassadors  then  at 
court,  1574.  Holinshed. 

CALMAR,  Union  of.  The  treaty,  whereby  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  were  united 
under  one  sovereign ; Margaret  of  Waldemar,  “the  Semiramis  of  the  North,”  being  the  first, 
June,  1397.  The  deputies  of  the  three  kingdoms  assembled  at  Calmar  for  the  election  of  a 
king  ; and  Margaret,  having  defeated  Albert  of  Sweden  (whose  tyranny  had  caused  a revolt 
of  his  subjects)  in  1393,  was  made  choice  of  to  rule  over  Denmark,  as  well  as  Sweden  and 
Norway,  of  whieli  she  was  then  queen.  This  union  was  dissolved  by  Gustavus  Vasa  in  1523. 

CALOMEL  (“  beautiful  black  ”),  a compound  of  mercury,  sulphuric  acid,  and  chloride  of 
sodium,  first  mentioned  by  Crollius  early  in  the  1 7th  century.  The  first  directions  given 
for  its  preparation  were  by  Beguin  in  1608. 

CALORIC.  See  Heat. 

CALORIC  SHIP  ERICSSON.  In  this  vessel  it  was  attempted  to  supersede  steam,  as  a 
motive  power,  by  caloric  or  heated  air.  It  was  constructed  in  America,  and  sailed  down  the 
bay  of  New  York,  Jan.  4th,  1853  ; and,  it  was  thought,  proved  that  caloric  was  adapted  to 
locomotion,  and  destined  perhaps  to  work  a revolution  in  navigation.  It  was  designed  by 
captain  Ericsson,  whose  name  it  bore,  and  on  this  trial  trip  sailed  fourteen  miles  an  hour, 
at  a cost  of  full  eighty  per  cent,  less  than  is  consumed  by  ordinary  steam-ships.  Caloric 
engines,  however,  are  generally  considered  unsuccessful ; but  captain  Ericsson  is  still 
continuing  his  researches.  He  patented  a modified  engine  in  1856. 

CALOTYPE  PROCESS  (from  the  Greek  halos,  beautiful),  by  which  negative  photographs 
are  produced  on  paper,  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Henry  Fox  Talbot,  about  1840, 

CALOYERS  (meaning  good  old  men).  The  monks  of  the  Greek  church,  of  the  order  of 
St.  Basil.  Their  most  celebrated  monastery  in  Asia  is  at  Mount  Sinai,  endowed  by 
Justinian  (died  565)  ; the  European  one  is  at  Mount  Athos. 

CALVARY,  Mount,  the  place  where  the  Redeemer  suffered  death,  a.d.  33  (or  30  ; Hales, 
31  ; Clinton,  29.)  See  Liihe  xynii.  33.  Adrian,  at  the  time  of  his  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
erected  a temple  of  Jupiter  on  Mount  Calvary,  and  a temple  of  Adonis  on  the  manger  at  Beth- 
lehem, A.D.  142.  The  empress  Helena  built  a church  here  about  a.d.  326.  See  Holy  Places. 

CALVES’  HEAD  CLUB,  composed  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  exposed  raw  heads 
in  cloths  at  the  windows  of  a tavern.  The  mob  would  have  pulled  down  the  house  if  the 
guards  had  not  dispersed  them,  Jan.  30,  1735,  the  anniversary  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 
The  club  was  suppressed.  Salmon. 

CALVI  (Corsica).  The  British  forces  besieged  the  fortress  of  Calvi,  June  12,  1794. 
After  fifty-nine  days  it  surrendered  on  Aug.  10.  It  surrendered  to  the  French  in  1796. 

CALVINISTS,  named  after  John  Calvin  (or  Chauvin),  the  great  Protestant  Reformer, 
who  was  born  at  Noyon,  in  Picardy,  in  1509.  Adopting  the  principles  of  the  Reformers,  he 
fled  to  Angouleme,  where  he  composed  his  Institutio  Christianas  Religionis  in  1533, 
published  in  1536.  He  subsequently  retired  to  Basle,  and  next  settled  in  Geneva,  where  he 
died,  1564.  He  was  instrumental  in  burning  Servetus  for  denying  the  Trinity  in  1553.  A 
formal  separation  between  the  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  first  took  place  after  the  conference 
of  Poissy  in  1561,  where  the  former  expressly  rejected  the  tenth  and  other  articles  of  the 
confession  of  Augsburg,  and  took  the  name  of  Calvinists.  They  spread  into  France, 
Scotland,  &c.  In  France  (see  Huguenots)  they  took  up  arms  against  their  persecutors. 
Henry  IV.,  originally  a Calvinist,  on  becoming  king,  secured  their  liberty  by  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  in  1598  {which  see). 
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CAMBKAY  (N.  France),  an  independent  archhisliopric  in  1007,  and  lordship  in  1076, 
gives  name  to  cambric.  Camhray  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  by  a memorable  surprise  in 
1595  ; and  has  been  taken  and  retaken  several  times.  In  the  war  of  the  French  revolution 
it  was  invested  by  the  Austrians,  Aug.  8,  1793,  when  the  republican  general.  Declay, 
replied  to  the  imperial  summons  to  surrender,  that  “he  knew  not  howto  do  that,  but  his 
soldiers  knew’  how  to  tight.”  It  w’as,  however,  taken  by  Clairfait,  the  Austrian  general,  on 
Sept.  10  following.  In  1794  the  French  were  defeated  at  Caesar’s  Camp,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, by  the  allied  army  under  the  duke  of  York,  April  24.  Camhray  was  seized  by  the 
British,  under  sir  Charles  Colville,  June  24,  1815.  The  citadel  surrendered  the  next  day, 
and  was  occupied  by  Louis  XVIII.  and  his  coiu't.  This  was  one  of  the  fortresses  stipulated 
to  be  occupied  by  the  allied  army  for  live  years.  Fenelon  Avas  archbishop  in  1695.  The 
celebrated  League  of  Cambray  against  the  republic  of  Venice,  comprising  pope  Julian  IL, 
the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  Louis  XII.  of  France,  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  was  entered 
into  Dec.  10,  1508.  It  compelled  Venice  to  yield  up  her  Neapolitan  possessions  to  Spain. 
A treaty  W’as  concluded  here  in  1529  between  Francis  I.  of  France  and  Charles  V.  of  Germany 
(called  Paix  des  Dames,  because  negociated  by  Louisa  of  Savoy,  mother  of  the  French  king, 
and  J\Iargaret  of  Austria,  aunt  of  the  emperor) ; also  a treaty  between  the  emperor  Charles  VI. 
and  Philip  V.  of  Spain  in  1724-5. 

CAMBRIA,  ancient  name  of  Wales  {which  see), 

CA1\IBRICS  Avere  first  Avorn  in  England,  and  accounted  a great  luxury,  1580.  Stow. 
Their  importation  Avas  restricted  in  1745  ; and  prohibited  in  1758  ; re-admitted  in  1786,  but 
afterwards  prohibited.  The  importation  is  noAv  alloAved. 

CAMBRIDGE,  the  Roman  Camhoricum  and  the  Saxon  Granta,  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  earliest  British  historians,  Avas  burnt  by  the  Danes  in  870  and  loio.  Roger  de  Mont- 
gomery destroyed  it  Avith  fire  and  SAVord  to  be  revenged  of  king  William  Rufus.  The  uni- 
versity is  said  to  have  been  commenced  by  Sigebert,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  about  a.d. 
630 ; it  lay  neglected  during  the  Danish  invasions,  from  Avhich  it  suffered  much.  It  Avas 
someAvhat  restored  by  Edward  the  Elder  in  915  ; and  began  to  revive  about  mo,  Avhen 
Henry  I.  bestoAved  many  privileges  upon  the  town  ; as  did  Henry  III.,  who  granted  a 
charter  to  the  university,  1230  or  1231,  which  was  incorporated  by  Elizabeth  in  1571.  In 
Wat  Tyler’s  and  Jack  Straw’s  rebellion,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. , the  rebels  entered  the 
toAA’ii,  seized  the  university  records  and  burnt  them  in  the  market-place,  1381.  The  uni- 
versity press  Avas  set  up  in  1534  ; letters  patent  having  been  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  In 
1687  the  university  refused  the  degree  of  M.A.  to  father  Francis,  a Benedictine  monk, 
recommended  by  the  king ; and  the  presidency  of  Magdalene  college  w’as  also  refused  to 
Farmer,  a Roman  Catholic,  notAvithstanding  the  king’s  mandate. — The  Cambridge  Philo- 
sophical Society  Avas  established  in  1819  and  chartered  in  1832.  The  railway  to  London 
AA’as  opened,  June,  1845.  Commissioners  Avere  appointed  for  the  government  and  extension 
of  tliis  university  and  Eton  college,  by  19  & 20  Viet.  c.  88  (1856).  See  FitzxoilUam  Museum. 


FOURTEEN  COLLEGES. 

! Peterliouse  College,  by  Hugo  de  Balsbam, 

bishop  of  Ely,  founded  . . . a.d.  1257 

Pembroke  College,  founded  by  the  countess  of 

Pembroke 1347 

Gonville  and  Caius,  by  Edmund  Gonville  . . 1348 

' Enlarged  by  Dr.  John  Caius  in  . . . . 1558 

• Corpus  Christi,  or  Benet 1352 

I King’s  College  by  Henry  VI 1441 

Christ’s  College  founded  1442 ; endowed  by 
Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond,  mother  of 

, Henry  VII 1505 

Queen’s  College,  by  Mai'garet  of  Anjou,  con- 
sort of  Henry  VI 1448 

Jesus  College,  by  John  Aleock,  bishop  of  Ely  . 1496 
St.  John’s  College,  endov/ed  by  Margai'et, 

countess  of  Richmond 1 5 1 1 

I,  Magdalen  College,  by  Thomas,  baron  Avidley  of 

, Walden 1519 

[j  Trinity  College,  by  Heniy  VIII 1546 

Emmanuel  College,  by  sir  AValter  Mildmay  . 1584 
idney-Sussex  College,  founded  by  Frances 
j.,  Sidney,  countess  of  Sussex 1598 


I Downing  College,  by  sir  George  Downing,  by 
' will,  m 1717 ; its  charter  . . . a.d.  1800 

THREE  HALLS. 

Clare  Hall,  or  College,  first  by  Dr.  Richard 
Baden,  in  1326;  destroyed  by  fire  and  re- 
established by  Elizabeth  de  Burg,  sister  to 
Gilbert,  Earl  of  Clare  ....  about  1342 
Trinity  Hall,  by  AVm,  Bateman,  bp.  of  Norwich,  1350 
St.  Catherine’s  College  or  HaU,  founded  . . 1473 

ICamhridge  University  Calendar.l 

CHANCELLORS. 

Charles,  duke  of  Somerset,  elected  . . . 1688 

Thomas,  duke  of  Newcastle 1748 

Augustus  Henry,  duke  of  Grafton  . . . 1768 

H.R.H.  William  Frederick,  duke  of  Gloucester  1811 

John,  marquess  Camden 1834 

Hugh,  duke  of  Northumberland  . . . 1840 

The  Prince  Consort  [died  Dec.  14,  i8€i.]  Feb.  28,  1847 
Duke  of  Devonshire  ....  Dec.  31,  i86i 


CAMBUSKENNETH  (Central  Scotland).  Here  Wallace  defeated  the  English  in  1297. 

CAMDEN  (N.  America).  A battle,  Avas  fought  here  Aug.  16,  1780,  between  general 
: Gates  and  lord  CornAvallis,  the  former  commanding  the  revolted  Americans,  A\’’ho  were  defeated. 
» K 2 
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At  a second  Lattlc,  })ctwecn  general  Greene  and  lord  Kawdon,  the  Americans  were  again 
defeated,  April  25,  1781.  Camden  was  evacuated  and  burnt  by  the  British,  May  13,  1781. 

CAMERA  Lucid  A.  Invented  by  Dr.  Hooke  about  1674.  Wood's  Ath.  Ox.  Also  an 
instrument  invented  by  Dr.  Wollaston  in  1807.  The  Cameua  Obscura,  or  dark  chamber, 
was  invented,  it  is  said,  by  Roger  Bacon  in  1297  ; and  it  was  improved  by  Baptista  Porta, 
the  writer  on  natural  magic,  about  1500.  Moreri.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  remodelled  it.  By 
the  invention  of  M.  Daguerre,  in  1839,  the  pictures  of  the  camera  are  rendered  permanent. 
See  Photogra2)hy. 

CAMKRONIANS,  a name  frequently  given  to  the  body  now  termed  the  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Cliurch  of  Scotland,  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  covenanters  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  who  were  the  established  church  from  1638-50.  Charles  II.  signed  the  League  and 
Covenant  in  1650,  in  hopes  of  recovering  his  kingdoms,  but  renounced  it  in  1661,  and  revived 
episcopacy,  so  hateful  to  the  Scots.  A revolt  ensued  in  1666,  when  many  zealous  covenanters 
were  slain  in  battle  (in  the  Pentland  hills,  &c.),  and  many  died  on  the  scaffold,  after  under- 
going cruel  tortures  : refusing  to  take  the  oaths  required,  and  declining  to  accept  the  king’s 
indulgence.  The  name  Cameronian  is  derived  from  Richard  Cameron,  one  of  their  ministers, 
who  was  killed  in  a skirmish,  in  1680.  In  1689  they  raised  a body  of  soldiers  to  support 
William  III.,  who  enrolled  them  under  the  command  of  lord  An^s,  as  the  26th  regiment, 
since  so  famous.  They  were  frequently  called  hill-men,  or  mountain-men,  and  society  'people 
(from  the  places  and  modes  of  worship  to  which  they  were  frequently  reduced),  and 
McMillanites,  from  John  McMillan,  their  first  minister,  after  their  secession  from  the  church 
of  Scotland  on  account  of  its  subserviency  to  the  English  government,  and  its  declining  from 
its  original  rigid  principles.  In  1712  the  Cameronians  renewed  the  public  covenants,  and 
are  described  in  one  of  their  tracts  as  “the  suffering  anti-popish,  and  anti-prelatical,  anti- 
erastian,  true  presbyterian  church  of  Scotland.”  They  have  now  (1862)  between  thirty  and 
forty  congregations  in  Scotland. — The  79th  regiment  \Cameron  Highlanders),  raised  in  1793 
by  Allan  Cameron,  has  no  connection  with  the  Cameronians. 

CAMISARDS  (from  chemise,  a shirt,  which  they  frequently  wore  over  their  dress  in  night 
attacks),  a name  given  to  the  more  warlike  French  Protestants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cevennes  (mountain  chains  in  S.  France),  who  defended  themselves  and  attacked  their 
enemies  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685.  They  were  suppressed  in  1704. 
Their  leader.  Cavalier,  is  said  to  have  become  governor  of  Jersey  under  William  III. 

CAMLET,  formerly  made  of  silk  and  camel’s  hair,  but  now  of  wool,  hair,  and  silk. 
Oriental  camlet  first  came  here  from  Portuguese  India,  in  1660.  Anderson. 

CAMP.  The  Hebrew  encampment  was  first  laid  out  by  divine  direction,  1490  b.c. 
{Numbers  ii.)  The  Romans  and  Gauls  had  intrenched  camps  in  open  plains  ; and  vestiges  of 
such  exist  to  this  day  in  England  and  Scotland.  A camp  was  formed  at  Hyde  Park  in  1745 
and  1814.  See  Chobham  and  Alder shott. 

CAMPANIA  (S.  Italy),  was  occupied  by  Hannibal  216  B.C.,  but  regained  by  the  Romans, 
213.  Its  capital  is  Capua  {'which  see). 

CAMPBELL’S  ACT,  introduced  by  lord  Campbell,  in  order  to  compel  Railway  Companies 
to  gi’ant  compensation  for  accidents,  was  passed  in  1846.  In  accordance  with  it  the  family  of  a 
gentleman  killed  through  the  breaking  of  a rail,  obtained  a verdict  for  13,000?.  from  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Company.  On  appeal  the  sum  was  reduced, 

CAMPEACHY-BAY  (Yucatan,  Central  America),  discovered  about  a.d.  1520,  and 
settled  in  1540  ; was  taken  by  the  English  in  1659  ; by  the  Buccaneers,  in  1678  ; and  by  the 
Freebooters  of  St.  Domingo,  in  1685.  These  last  burnt  the  town  and  blew  up  the  citadel. 
The  English  logwood-cutters  made  their  settlement  here  in  1662. 

CAMPERDOWN  : in  a battle  off'  Camperdown,  south  of  the  Texel,  Holland,  a signal 
victory  was  obtained  by  the  British  fleet,  under  admiral  Duncan,  over  the  Dutch  fleet,  com- 
manded by  admiral  De  Winter  ; the  latter  losing  fifteen  ships,  either  taken  or  destroyed, 
Oct.  II,  1797.  This  was  the  most  brilliant  naval  achievement  of  the  war,  and  obtained  a 
peerage  for  the  British  admiral.  He  died  suddenly  on  his  way  to  Edinburgh,  Aug.  4,  1804. 

CAMPO  FORMIO  (North  Italy).  Here  a humiliating  treaty  was  concluded  between 
France  and  Austria,  the  latter  power  yielding  the  Low  Countries  and  the  Ionian  Islands  to 
France,  and  Milan,  Mantua,  and  Modena  to  the  Cisalpine  republic,  Oct.  17,  i797- 
treaty  resulted  from  the  ill-success  of  Austria  on  the  Rhine.  By  a secret  article,  however, 
the  emperor  took  possession  of  the  Venetian  dominions. 
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CAMPO  SANTO  (Holy  Field),  a burial-place  at  Fisa,  surrounded  by  an  arcade  erected 
by  archbishop  Ubaldo,  about  1300,  which  is  celebrated  for  tho  frescoes  painted  on  the  walls 
by  Giotto,  Meinmi,  and  others. 

CANAAN  (Palestine),  is  considered  to  have  been  settled  by  the  Canaanites,  1965  b.c. 
(Clinton,  2088).  Tho  land  was  divided  among  tho  Israelites  by  Joshua,  1445  (Hales,  1602;. 

CANADA  (N.  America),  was  discovered  by  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  in  June,  1497  ; 
in  1535  Jacques  Cartier  (a  Breton  mariner),  ascended  tho  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  where 
^Montreal  now  stands.  See  Montreal  and  Qacbcc. 


Quebec  founded 1608 

Canada  taken  by  the  English  1628  ; restored  . 1631 
War  begins  in  1756;  Canada  conquered  by  the 
English  1759  (sec  Quebec),  confirmed  to  them 

by  the  peace 1763 

The  French  laws  confirmed  and  religious  hberty 

given  to  Roman  Catholics 1774 

The  Americans  under  Montgomery  invade 
Canada,  and  surprise  Montreal,  Nov.  1775 ; 
expelled  by  Carleton  . . . . March,  1776 

Canada  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  . . . 1791 

During  the  debates  on  this  bill  the  quarrel 
between  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Fox  arose.  Mr, 

Fox  seemed  anxious  for  a reconciliation,  but 
Mr.  Burke  rejected  it  with  disdain  . . . — 

Canada  made  a bishopric 1793 

The  Americans  invade  Canada  at  different 
points,  with  30,000  men,  but  are  forced  to 
retire  after  several  sanguinary  battles  . .1812 

First  railway  in  Canada  opened  . . .July,  1836 

The  Papineau  rebellion  commences  at  Montreal 
by  a body  called  Fils  de  la  Libertd  . . . 1837 

The  rebels  defeated  at  St.  Eustace  . Dec.  14,  — 
Repulsed  at  Toronto,  by  sir  F.  Head  . Jan.  5,  — 
Earl  of  Durham  appointed  gov. -gen.  . Jan.  16,  — 
Lount  and  Mathews  (rebels)  hanged  . April  12,  — 
Lord  Durham  resigns  his  government  . Oct.  9,  — 
RebeUion  appears  in  Beauhamais  Nov.  3 ; the 
insurgents  at  NapierviUe  under  Nelson,  are 
routed  with  great  loss  Nov.  6",  the  rebellion 

suppressed Nov.  17,  — 

Acts  relating  to  government  of  Lower  Canada, 
passed  in  Feb.  1838,  and  . . . Aug.  1839 

Upper  and  Lower  Canada  reunited  . . Feb.  1840 

Lord  Sydenham  appointed  governor  . Feb.  10,  1841  ‘ 


The  Canada  clergy  reserves  abolished  by  par- 
liament   May  9,  1853 

Lord  Elgin  gov.-gencral  (1846-54)  concluded  an 
important  treaty  with  United  States  June  7,  1854 
The  grand  trunk  railroad  of  Canada,  850  miles 
long,  from  Quebec  to  Toronto,  opened  Nov.  12,  1856 
On  reference  having  been  made  to  the  queen, 
Ottawa,  formerly  By  town,  appointed  the 
capital ; this  decision  was  unpopular : a 

federal  union  of  the  N.  American  colonies  has 
been  since  proposed  . . . August,  1858 

Canada  raises  a regiment  of  soldiers  (made  one 
of  the  line  and  called  the  looth)  . . . — 

The  prince  of  Wales  presents  the  colours  at 

Shorncliff Jan.  10,  1859 

The  prince  of  Wales,  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  &c. 
arrived  at  St.  John’.s,  Newfoundland,  July  24 ; 
visit  Halifax,  July  30;  Quebec,  Aug.  18; 
Montreal.  Aug.  25 ; Ottawa,  Sept,  i ; leave 
Canada,  Sept.  20 : after  visiting  the  United 
States,  embark  at  Portland,  Oct.  20;  and 
arrive  at  Plymouth  . . . Nov.  15,  1S60 

Lord  Monck  assumes  office  as  gov. -gen. , Nov.  28,  1861 
In  consequence  of  tho  “Trent”  affiiir  (see 
United  states,  t86i,)  3000  British  troops  were 
sent  to  Canada ; and  wai’like  preparations 

were  made Dec.  — 

Brit.  N.  American  Assoc,  founded  in  London  Jan.  1862 
Carter’s  ministry  defeated  on  Militia  bill ; Mr.  J.  ' 
Sandfield  Macdonald  becomes  premier  May  20-23, — 
The  assembly  vote  only  5000  militia  and  5000  re- 
serve towards  the  defence  of  the  country ; 
this  causes  discontent  in  England  . J uly,  — 
Population  in  1857:  Lower  Canada,  1,220,514; 
Upper  Canada,  1,350,923. 


CANALS.  The  most  stupendous  in  the  world  is  a canal  in  China,  commenced  in  the  tenth 
century,  which  is  said  to  pass  over  2000  miles,  and  to  41  cities.  The  canal  of  Languedoc, 
which  joins  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  was  completed  in  1681.  That  of 
Orleans  from  the  Loire  to  the  Seine,  commenced  in  1675,  That  between  the  Baltic  and 
North  Sea  at  Kiel,  opened  1785.  That  of  Bourbon,  between  the  Seine  and  Oise,  com- 
menced 1790.  That  from  the  Cattegat  to  the  Baltic,  1794 — 1800,  The  great  American  Erie 
canal,  363  miles  in  length,  was  commenced  in  1817.  That  of  Amsterdam  to  the  sea,  1819-25. 
See  Ganges  Canal,  the  most  stupendous  modern  one.  — The  first  canal  made  in  England  was 
by  Henry  L,  when  the  river  Trent  was  joined  to  the  Witham,  a.d.  1134.  Francis  Mathew 
in  1656,  and  Andrew  Yarranton  in  1677,  in  vain  strongly  urged  improvement  in  internal 
navigation.  In  England  there  are  2800  miles  of  canals,  and  2500  miles  of  rivers,  taking  the 
length  of  those  only  that  are  navigable — total,  5300  miles,  (Mr.  Porter,  in  1851,  says  4000 
miles.)  In  Ireland  there  are  300  miles  of  canals  ; 150  of  navigable  rivers  ; and  60  miles  of 
the  Shannon,  navigable  below  Limerick  : in  all,  510  miles.  Williams.  The  prosperity  of 
canals,  for  a time  largely  checked  by  the  formation  of  railways,  is  now  greatly  revived  (1862). 
The  most  remarkable  canals  in  Great  Britain  are  : — 


A.D. 

New  river  canal,  commenced  1608 
Brought  to  London  . .1614 
Thames  made  navigable  to 

Oxford 1624 

Kennet  made  navigable  to 
Reading  ....  1715 
Lagan  navigation , commenced  1755 
Caermarthenshire  canal  . . 1756 

Droitwich  to  the  Severn  . — 
Duke  of  Bridgewater’s  navi- 
gation (first  great  canal), 
commenced  (see  Bridge- 
watcr)  . . . 1759 


A.D. 

Northampton  navigation  . 1761 
Dublin  to  the  Shannon  (the 
Grand).commenced  (opened 
to  Sallins,  1782)  . . . 1765 

Stafford  and  Worcester,  com- 
menced . . . . — 

Grand  Trunk  commenced  by 
Brindley  , . . . 1766 

Forth  to  Clyde,  commenced . 1768 
Birmingham  to  Bilston  . . — 
Oxford  to  Coventry,  com- 
menced ....  1769 
Lea  made  navigable  from 


A.D. 

Hertford  to  Ware,  1739;  to 


London  . . . . . 1770 

Leeds  to  Liverpool.  . . — 

Monkland  (Scotland),  com- 
menced   — 

Ellesmere  and  Chester  . . 1772 

Basingstoke  canal,  com- 
menced   — 

Liverpool  to  Wigan  . . 1774 

Stroud  to  the  Severn  . . 1775 

Staffordshire  canal,  com- 
menced ....  1776 


Stourbridge  canal,  completed  — 
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CANALS,  continued. 


Runcorn  to  Manchester  . 
Trent  and  Mersey,  opened 
Chesterfield  to  the  Trent 
Belfast  to  Lough  Neagh  . 
Thames  to  Leachdale  . 
Sallins  to  Monastereven  . 
Bublin  to  the  Bhannon(Royal) 
Severn  to  the  Thames,  com 
pleted  .... 
Forth,  and  Clyde,  completed 
Bradford  completed 
Grand  Junction  canal  (w/hc/i 

sef^) 

Birmingham  and  Coventry 
Monastereven  to  Athy 
Worcester  and  Birmingham 
.anchester,  Bolton,  and 
Bury 


A.D. 

1776 

1777 

1783 

1786 

1788 

1789 

1790 


Lancaster,  act  passed  . 
Warwick  and  Birmingham 
Barnsley,  cut 
Rochdale,  act  passed 
Huddersfield,  act  passed  . 
Derby,  completed  . 

Hereford  and  Gloucester  . 
Paddington  canal,  coi 
menced 

Kennet  and  Avon,  opened 
Peak-forest  canal,  completed 
Thames  to  Fenny  Stratford 
Buckingham  canal 
Grand  Surrey,  act  passed 
Brecknock  canal 
Caledonian  canal  (the  Great) 
commenced 
EUesmere  aqueduct  . 


A.  I). 

1792 

1793 

1794 


1796 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 
1805 


A.D. 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  opened  . 1805 
Aberdeen,  completed  . . 1807 

Glasgow  and  Ardrossan, 
opened  . . . .1811 

Leeds  and  Liverpool,  opened  1816 
Wye  and  Avon  . . . . — 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Union  1818 
Sheffield,  completed  . . 1819 

The  Regent’s  canal  . . . 1820 

Caledonian  canal,  completed 

Oct.  30,  1822 

Birmingham  and  Liverpool, 

begun 1826 

Gloucester  and  Berkeley  ship- 
canal,  completed  . . 1827 

Norwich  and  Lowestoft  navi- 
gation opened  . . .1831 


CAN  ANY  ISLANDS  (N.W.  Africa),  were  known  to  the  ancients  as  the  Fortunate  Isles. 
The  first  meridian  was  referred  to  the  Canary  Isles  by  Hipparchus,  about  140  n.c.  They 
were  re-discovered  by  a Norman  named  Bethencourt,  about  A.D.  1400  ; his  descendants  sold 
them  to  the  Spaniards,  who,  however,  did  not  become  masters  of  them  till  1483.  About 
1420  they  planted  vines,  which  till  recently  flourished  here.  The  canary-bird,  so  much 
esteemed  all  in  parts  of  Europe,  is  a native  of  these  isles  ; it  was  brought  into  England  about 
1500.  Teneriffe  is  the  largest  island. 

CANCEK.  A free  hospital  to  receive  persons  suffering  from  this  fearful  disease  was 
founded  by  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  at  West  Brompton,  near  London,  on  May  30,  1859.  A 
temporary  hospital,  in  a private  house,  existed  since  1851. 

CANDIA,  the  ancient  Crete,  whose  centre  is  Mount  Ida.  It  was  seized  by  the  Saracens 
A.D.  823,  when  they  changed  its  name.  Taken  by  the  Greeks  in  960  ; sold  to  the  Venetians, 
1194,  and  held  by  them  until  the  Turks  obtained  it,  after  a twenty-four  years’  siege,  during 
which  more  than  200,000  men  perished  1669.  It  was  ceded  to  the  Egj^otian  pacha  in  1830, 
but  restored  to  Turkey  in  1840.  An  insurrection,  which  broke  out  here  in  May,  1858,  when 
a reduction  of  taxation  was  demanded,  soon  subsided  on  the  adoption  of  conciliatory  measures. 
A persecution  of  the  Christians  took  place,  July  31,  1859. 

CANDLEMAS-DAY,  Feb.  2,  is  kept  in  the  church  in  memory  of  the  purification  of  the 
Virgin,  who  presented  the  infant  Jesus  in  the  Temple.  From  the  number  of  candles  lit  (it 
is  said  in  memory  of  Simeon’s  song,  Lulceii.  32,  “a  Light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,”  &c.), 
this  festival  was  called  Candlemas,  as  well  as  the  Purification.  Its  origin  is  ascribed  by  Bede 
to  pope  Gelasius  in  the  fifth  century.  The  practice  of  lighting  the  churches  was  forbidden  by 
order  of  council,  2 Edw.  VI.  1548  ; but  it  is  still  continued  in  the  church  of  Eome. 

CANDLES.*  The  Koman  candles  were  composed  of  string  surrounded  by  wax,  or  dipped 
in  pitch.  Splinters  of  wood  fatted  were  used  for  light  among  the  lower  classes  in  England, 
about  A.D.  1300.  At  this  time  wax  candles  were  little  used,  and  esteemed  a luxury  ; dipped 
candles  were  usually  burnt.  The  Wax-Chandlers’ company  was  incorporated  1484.  Mould 
candles  are  said  to  be  the  invention  of  the  sieur  Le  Brez,  of  Paris.  Spermaceti  candles  are  of 
modern  manufacture.  The  Chinese  make  candles  from  wax  obtained  from  the  berries  of  a 
tree,  which  wax  is  fragrant,  and  yields  a bright  light.  + The  duty  upon  candles  made  in 
England,  imposed  in  1709,  amounted  to  about  500,000?.  annually  ; it  was  repealed  in  1831, 
and  the  makers  were  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  melters  of  tallow.  Very  great  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  candles  are  due  to  the  researches  on  oils  and  fats,  carried  on  by 
“the  father  of  the  fatty  acids,”  Chevreul,  since  1811,  and  published  in  1823.  At  Price’s 
manufactory  at  Lambeth,  the  principles  involved  in  many  patents  are  carried  into  execu- 
tion ; including  those  of  Gwynne  (1840),  Jones  and  Price  (1842),  and  Wilson  in  1844. 
Palm  and  cocoa-nut  oils  are  now  extensively  used.  In  i86o,  at  the  Belmont  works  900 


* The  custom  of  selling  at  p\iblic  auctions  by  inch  of  candle  is  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
church  of  Rome,  where  there  is  an  excommunication  by  inch  of  candle,  and  the  sinner  is  allowed  to  come 
to  repentance  before  final  excommunication,  while  yet  the  candle  burns. 

t The  candleberry  myrtle,  {Myrica  cerifera)  at  Nankin,  in  China,  flourishes  with  beautiful  blossoms  and 
fruit.  The  latter,  when  ripe,  is  gathered  and  thrown  into  boiling  water ; the  white  unctuous  substance 
which  covers  the  kernels  is  thereby  detached,  and  swims  at  the  top ; it  is  skimmed  off  and  purified  by  a 
second  boiling,  when  it  becomes  transparent,  of  a consistence  between  taUow  and  wax,  and  is  converted 
into  candles.  It  is  said  that  specimens  of  this  tree  were  brought  to  England  from  America  in  1699.  Its 
cultivation  in  America  in  a commercial  point  of  view  is  now  recommended  (1862). 
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]»crsons  wcro  I'lnjiloyod,  ami  in  winter  lOO  tons  (joool.  Avortli)  of  candles  are  inanulactnrcd 
weekly.  Candles  are  inanuliictured  at  Jkdniont  from  the  inineral  oil  or  tar  brought  iroin 
Ihuigoon  in  the  Burmese  empire  and  from  Trinidad. 

CANDLESTICKS  (or  lamp-stands)  with  seven  branches  were  regarded  as  emblematical  of 
the  priest’s  oHice,  and  were  engraven  on  their  seals  and  cups  while  living,  and  on  their  tombs 
when  dead.  Candlesticks  were  used  in  Britain  in  the  days  of  king  Edgar,  A.D.  959,  for 
historians  of  his  time  mention  “ silver  candelabra  and  gilt  candelabra  well  and  honourably 
made  ; ” but  even  in  1388  they  were  not  common. 

CANDY  (Ceylon).  A whole  British  detachment  took  possession  of  it,  Feb.  20,  1803, 
but  ca})itulated  June  23  following,  anxious  to  evacuate  the  place  on  account  of  its  unhealthi- 
ness : on  the  third  day  they  were  treacherously  massacred  at  Columbo,  or  imprisoned.  The 
war  was  renewed  in  October,  1814.  The  king  Avas  made  ])risoner  by  general  Brownrigg,  Feb. 
19,  1815  ; and  the  sovereignty  vested  in  Great  Britain,  March  2,  1815. 

CANN.F  (Apulia),  Battle  of,  fought  Aug.  2,  216  b.c.,  Avhen  Hannibal  with  50,000 
Africans,  Gauls,  and  Spaniards,  defeated  Paulus  Hlmilius  and  Tereiitius  Varro,  with  88,000 
Komans,  of  whom  40,000  Avere  slain.  Livy.  The  victor  sent  to  Carthage  three  bushels  of  rings, 
taken  from  the  Koman  knights  on  the  field.  Neither  party  perceived  an  aAvTul  earthquake 
AA’hich  occurred  during  the  battle.  The  place  is  noAV  denominated  by  some  ‘ ‘ the  field  of  blood.  ” 

CANNIBALISM.  See  Anthropophagi. 

CANNING  ADMINISTEATION.--  The  illness  of  lord  Liverpool  led  to  the  formation 
of  this  administration,  April  24 — 30,  1827.  See  Goderich. 


George  Canning,  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer. 

Lord  Harrowbj',  president  of  the  council. 

Duke  of  Portland,  lord  q>rivy  seal. 

Lord  Dudley,  viscount  Goderich,  and  Mr.  Sturges 
Bourne,  secretaries  of  slate. 

W.  W.  'Wynn,  qvesident  of  the  India  hoard. 

Wm.  Huskisson,  board  of  trade. 


Lord  Palmerston,  secretary  at  tear. 

Lord  Bexley,  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 
Duke  of  Clarence,  lord,  high  admiral. 

Lord  Lyndhurst,  lord  chancellor,  c&c. 

Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  'without  office;  afterwards 
home  secretary. 

On  Mr,  Canning’s  death  (Ai;g.  8)  the  cabinet  was  re- 
constructed. 


CANNON.  See  Artillery.  The  largest  knoAvn  piece  of  ordnance  is  of  brass,  cast  in  India 
in  1685,  Gibbon  described  a cannon  employed  by  Mahomet  II.  at  the  siege  of  Adrianople, 
in  1453  • "the  bore  Avas  12  palms  Avide,  and  the  stone  balls  weighed  each  600  lbs.  At  Ehreu- 
breitstein  castle,  one  of  the  strongest  forts  in  Germany,  opposite  Coblentz  on  the  Ehine,  is  a 
prodigious  cannon,  eighteen  feet  and  a half  long,  a foot  and  a half  in  diameter  in  the  bore, 
and  three  feet  four  inches  in  the  breech.  The  ball  made  for  it  weighs  180  lbs.,  and  its 
charge  of  poAvder  94  lbs.  The  inscription  on  it  shows  that  it  Avas  made  by  one  Simon,  1529. 
In  Dover  castle  is  a brass  gun  called  queen  Elizabeth’s  pocket  pistol,  which  Avas  presented  to 
her  by  the  states  of  Holland  ; this  piece  is  24  feet  long,  and  is  beautifully  ornamented, 
having  on  it  the  arms  of  the  states,  and  a motto  in  Dutch,  importing  thus — “Charge  me 
Avell,  and  sponge  me  clean — I’ll  throAV  a ball  to  Calais  green.”  Some  fine  specimens  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  toAver.  A leathern  cannon  was  fired  three  times  in  the  King’s  park, 
Edinburgh,  Oct.  23,  1788.  Phillips.  The  Turkish  piece  now  in  St.  James’s  park,  Avas 
taken  by  the  French  at  Alexandria  ; but  Avas  retaken,  and  placed  there  in  March,  1803. — ■ 
Messrs.  Horsfall’s  monster  wrought-iron  gun  Avas  completed  in  May,  1856,  at  Liverpool. 
Its  length  is  15  feet  10  inches,  and  its  weight  21  tons  17  cwt.  i qr.  14  lbs.  Its  cost  Avas 
3500L  With  a charge  of  25  lbs.  it  struck  a target  2000  yards  distance.  It  has  been  since 
presented  to  government.  Of  late  years  very  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
construction  of  cannon,  by  Messrs.  ’’^litAvorth,  Mallet,  Armstrong,  and  others,  t 

* George  Canning  was  born  April  ii,  1770 ; became  foreign  secretary  in  the  Pitt  administration,  1807 ; 
fought  a duel  with  Castlereagh  and  resigned  in  1809;  president  of  the  council  in  1820;  disapproved  of  the 
queen’s  trial  and  resigned  in  1821 ; appointed  governor-general  of  India  in  1822,  but  became  soon  after 
foreign  secretary,  and  remained  such  till  1827,  when  he  became  premier.  He  died  Aug.  8,  same  year. 

t On  Feb.  18,  1859,  ilr.  AV.  G.  Armstrong  was  knighted.  He  had  been  working  for  four  years  on  gun- 
making, and  had  succeeded  in  producing  “ a breech-loading  rifled  wrought-iron  gun  of  great  durability  and 
of  extreme  lightness,  combining  a gi-eat  extent  of  range  and  extraordinary  accuracy.”  The  range  of  a 
32-lb.  gun,  charged  with  slbs.  of  powder,  was  a little  more  than  five  miles.  The  accuracy  of  the  Armstrong 
gun  is  said  at  equal  distances  to  be  fifty-seven  times  more  than  that  of  our  common  artillery,  which  it 
greatly  exceeded  also  in  destructive  effects.  The  government  engaged  the  services  of  Sir  W.  Armstrong  for 
ten  years  (commencing  with  1855)  for  20,000?.,  as  consulting  engineer  of  rifled  ordnance.  The  Armstrong 
gun  was  said  to  be  very  effective  in  the  attack  on  the  Chinese  forts  at  Taku,  Aug.  21,  i860.  Mr.  WhitwoHh’s 
guns  and  rifles  have  also  been  gi-eatly  commended.  An  American  cannon,  weighing  35  tons,  stated  to  be 
the  largest  in  the  world,  was  cast  in  i860. — Great  endeavours  are  still  making  to  improve  the  eonstruction 
of  cannon,  to  counterbalance  the  strength  given  to  ships  of  war  by  iron  plates.  On  April  8,  1862,  targets 
of  the  thickness  of  the  iron  sides  of  the  Warrior,  three  5 inch  plates  of  wrought  iron  bolted  together  at 
Shoeburyness,  Essex,  was  pierced  three  times  by  i561bs.  shot  from  an  Armstrong  gun  smooth  bore,  soolbs., 
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CANON  OF  SCllirTUEE.  See  Bible. 

CANONISATION,  of  pious  men  and  martyi'S  as  saints,  was  instituted  in  the  Eoniish 
cliurch  by  pope  Leo  111.  in  800.  Tallent.  Saints  have  so  accumulated,  that  every  day  in 
the  calendar  is  now  a saint’s  day.  The  first  canonisation  made  by  papal  authority  was  that 
of  St.  Udalricus,  in  993.  llenault.  On  June  8,  1862,  the  pope  canonised  27  Japanese,  who 
had  been  put  to  death  on  Feb.  5,  1597,  near  Nagasaki. 

CANONS,  Apostolical,  ascribed  by  Bellarmin  and  Baronius  to  the  Apostles  ; by 
others  to  St.  Clement,  are  certainly  a forgery  of  much  later  date  (since  A.D.  325).  The 
Greek  chureh  allows  85,  the  Latin  50  of  them.  The  first  ecclesiastical  canon  was  promulgated 
A.D.  380.  Usher.  Canon  law  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  Gratian,  the  celebrated 
canon  law  author,  in  1151  (or  1127)  ; and  was  introduced  into  England,  19  Stephen,  1154. 
Stow.  See  Decretals.  The  present  Canons  and  Constitutions  of  the  Church  of  England, 
collected  from  former  ordinances,  were  established  in  1603  by  the  clergy  in  convocation,  and 
ratified  by  king  James  I. 

CANOSSA,  a castle  in  Modena,  celebrated  on  account  of  the  degrading  penanee  submitted 
to  by  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  of  Germany,  in  deference  to  his  greatest  enemy,  pope  Gregory  VII. 
(Hildebrand),  then  living  at  the  castle,  the  residence  of  the  great  countess  Matilda.  Henry 
was  exposed  for  several  days  to  the  inclemeney  of  winter,  Jan.  1077,  till  it  pleased  the  pope 
to  admit  him.  Matilda  greatly  increased  the  temporal  power  of  the  papacy  by  bequeathing 
to  it  her  large  estates,  to  the  injury  of  her  second  husband,  Guelph,  duke  of  Bavaria. 

CANTEKBUEY  (Kent),  the  Durovernum  of  the  Eomans,  and  capital  of  Ethelbert, 
king  of  Kent,  who  reigned  a.d.  560 — 616.  He  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  Augustin, 
596,  upon  whom  he  bestowed  many  favours,  giving  him  land  for  an  abbey  and  cathedral, 
which  was  dedicated  to  Christ,  602.  During  the  Danish  wars,  it  was  several  times  burnt 
and  rebuilt.  It  was  once  famous  for  the  shrine  of  Becket  (see  Becket),  slain  here,  Dec.  29, 
1170;  and  w’ithin  it  are  interred  Henry  IV.  and  Edward  the  Black  Aince.  The  present 
cathedral  is  a revival  of  that  begun  by  archbishop  Lanfranc. — During  the  rebellion  against 
Charles  L,  the  usurper  Cromwell  made  it  a stable  for  his  dragoons.  St.  Martin’s  church 
here  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  erection  for  Christian  worship  in  Britain  ; but  this  is 
doubted. — The  riot  at  Boughton,  near  Canterbury,  produced  by  a fanatic  called  Tom  or  Thom, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  sir  William  Courtenay,  occurred  May  31,  1838.  See  Thomites. 
The  railway  to  London  was  completed  in  1846. — The  Archbishop  is  primate  and  metropo- 
litan of  all  England,  and  the  first  peer  in  the  realm,  having  precedency  of  all  officers  of  state, 
and  of  all  dukes  not  of  the  blood  royal.  Canterbury  had  formerly  jurisdiction  over  Ireland, 
and  the  arehbishop  was  styled  a patriarch.  This  see  has  yielded  to  the  church  of  Eome  18 
saints  and  9 cardinals  ; and  to  the  civil  state  of  England,  12  lord  chancellors  and  4 lord 
treasurers.  The  see  was  made  superior  to  York,  1073.  See  York.  The  revenue  is  valued 
in  the  king’s  books  at  2816/.  17s.  <^d.  Bcatson.  Present  income,  15,000?. 


ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY. 


A.D. 

602-605.  St.  Augustine, or  Austin, 
died  May  26. 

605-519.  St.  Lawrence. 

619-624.  St.  Mellitus. 

624-630.  J ustus. 

631-653.  St.  Honorius. 

655-664.  Deusdedit  (Adeodatus). 
668-690.  Theodore  of  Tarsus. 
693-731.  Berhtuald. 

731-734.  Taetwine. 

735-741.  Nothelm. 

741-758.  Cuthbert. 

759-762.  Breogwine. 

763-790.  Jaenbehrt,  or  Lambert. 
790-803.  Aithelheard. 

803-829.  Wulfred. 

829.  Fleogild. 

830-870.  Ceolnoth. 

870-889.  ..^Ethelred. 

891-923.  Plegemund. 

923  (?)  uEthelm. 

928-941.  Wulfelm. 

941-958.  Odo. 

959-988.  St.  Dunstan,  d.  May  19. 


A.D. 

988-989.  iEthelgar. 

990-995.  Sigeric. 

995-1006.  .®lfric. 

1006-1011.  St.  .®lphege,  murdered 
by  the  Banes,  April  19. 
loi 3-1020.  Lyfing,  or  ASlfstun. 
1020-1038.  .ffithelnoth. 

1038-1050.  St.  Eadsige. 

1050-1052.  Robert  of  Jumidges. 
1052-1070.  Stigand : deprived. 
1070-1089.  St.  Lanfranc,  d.  May  24. 
1093-1109.  Anselm. 

I See  vacant  5 years.] 
1114-1122.  Radulphus  de  Turbine. 
1123-1136.  William  de  Curbellio. 

1 1 39-1161.  Theobald. 

1162-1170.  Thomas  Becket:  mur- 
dered Dec.  29. 

[See  vacant.] 

1174-1184.  Richard. 

1184-1190.  Baldwin. 

1191.  Reginald  Fitz-Joceline, 
died  Dec.  26. 

[See  vacant.  ] 


A.D. 

1193-1205.  Hubert  Walter.  [Regi- 
nald the  sub-prior,  and 
John  Grey,  bishop  of 
Norwich,  were  succes- 
sively chosen,  but  set 
aside.] 

1206-1228.  Stephen  Langton,  died 
July  6. 

1229-1231.  Richard  Weathershed. 

1233-1240.  Edmund  de  Abingdon. 

1240-1270.  Boniface  of  Savoy. 

1272-1278.  Robert  Kilwarby  (re- 
signed). 

1279-1292.  John  Peckham. 

1293-1313.  Robert  Winchelsey. 

1313-1327.  Walter  Reynolds. 

1327-1333.  Simon  de  Mepham. 

1333-1348.  John  Stratford. 

1348- 1349.  John  de  Uftbrd. 

1349.  Thomas  Bradwardin. 

1349- 1366.  Simon  Islip. 

1366-1368.  Simon  Langham  (re- 
signed). 

1368-1374.  Win.  Whittle.sey. 


muzzle-loaded  with  charges  of  4olbs.  of  powder,  twice,  and  once  of  5olbs.  Great  efforts  are  still  being  made 
in  the  construction  of  iron  jJates,  and  cannon  to  destroy  them.  (3n  Sept.  16,  1862,  the  Horsfall  gun  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  with  a charge  of  75  lbs.  of  powder  and  a shot  of  270  lbs.  totally  smashed  a Warrior  target. 
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CANTEUUUUY,  continued. 


A.l>. 

1375-1381.  Simon  Sudbury,  bc- 
lictidcd  by  tho  rcbcl.‘% 
Juno  14. 

1381-1396.  William  Couidcnay. 

1307-1398.  Tlios.  Fitzalan  or  Arun- 
del (attainted). 

1398.  llogcr  Walden  (ex- 
pelled). 

1399-1414.  Thoma.s  Arundel  (rc- 
.stored). 

1414-1443.  Henry  Cbicbeley. 

1443-1452.  Jolm  Staftbrd. 

1452-1454.  John  Kemp. 

1454-1486.  Thomas  Bouehier. 

1486-1500.  John  Morton. 

1501-1503.  Henry  Heaiic  or  Denny. 


A.D. 

1503-1532.  Wm.  Warham. 

1533-1556.  Thos.  Cranmer  (burnt, 
Mareh  21). 

1556-1558.  Reginald  Polc,d.Nov.  17. 

I 1559-1575-  Matt.  Parker,  d.  May  17. 

I 1576-1583.  Edm.  Grindal,  d.  July  6. 
1583-1604.  John  Whitgift,d.Feb.29. 
1604-1610.  Rd.  Baneroft,  d.  Nov.  2. 
1611-1633.  Geo.  Abbot,  d.  Aug.  4. 
1633-1645.  Wm.  Laud  (beheaded, 
Jan.  10). 

[See  vacant  16  years.] 
1660-1663.  Wm.  Juxon,  d.  June  4. 
1663-1677.  Gilb.  Sheldon,  d.  Nov.  9. 
1678-1691.  Wm.  Bancroft  (deprived 
Feb.  i).d.  Nov.  24, 1693. 


A.D. 

1691-1694.  JohnTillotson,d.Nov.22. 
1695-1715.  Thos.  Tenison,  d.Dcc.  14. 
1715-1737.  Wm.  Wake,  d.  Jan.  24. 
1737-1747.  John  Potter,  d.  Oct.  10. 
1747-1757.  Thos.Hcrring,d.Mar.i3. 

1757- 1758.  M att.  Hutton,  d.  Mar.19. 

1758- 1768.  Thos.  Seeker,  d.  Aug.  3. 
1768-1783.  Fred.  Cornwallis,  died 

Mar.  19. 

1783-1805.  John  Moore,  d.  Jan.  18. 
1805-1828.  Chas.  Manners  Sutton, 
died  July  21. 

1828-1848.  Wm.  Howley,  d.  Feb.  II. 
1848-1 862.  J ohn  Bird  Sumner,  died 
Sept.  6. 

1862.  C.  T.  Longley,  present  abp. 


CANTERBUKY  TALES,  by  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  were  written  about  1364  ; and  first 
printed  about  1475  or  1476  (by  Caxton). 

CxVNTHARIDES,  venomous  green  beetles,  which,  when  dried  and  pulverised,  are  used 
principally  to  raise  blisters.  They  are  commonly  found  in  Spain,  and  hence  are  called 
Spanish  flies.  Their  use  is  ascribed  to  Areteeus  of  Cappadocia,  about  50  b.  c. 

CANTON,  the  only  city  in  China  with  which  Europeans  were  allowed  to  trade,  till  the 
treaty  of  Aug.  29,  1842.  Nearly  every  nation  has  a factory  at  Canton,  but  that  of  England 
surpasses  all  others  in  elegance  and  extent.  Merchants  arrived  here  in  1517.  A fire 
destroying  15,000  houses,  1822.  An  inundation  sweeping  away  10,000  houses  and  1000 
persons,  Oct.  1833.  'See  China  1834,  1839,  1856,  1861.  Population  estimated  at  1,000,000. 

CANULEIAN  LAW,  permitting  the  patricians  and  plebeians  to  intermarry,  was  passed 
at  Rome  445  b.c. 

CAOUTCHOUC,  OR  India  Rubber,  an  elastic  resinous  substance  that  exudes  by 
incisions  from  several  trees  that  grow  in  Cayenne,  Quito,  and  the  Brazils,  the  Hcevia 
caoutchouc  and  Siphonia  elastica  (vulgarly  called  syringe  trees).  It  was  first  brought  to 
Europe  from  South  America,  about  1730.  In  1770,  Dr.  Priestley  said  that  he  had  seen 
“ a substance  excellently  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  wiping  from  paper  the  marks  of  a black- 
lead  pencil.”  It  was  sold  at  the  rate  of  35.  the  cubic  half-inch.  India  rubber  cloth  was 
made  by  Samuel  Peal  and  patented  in  1791.  Vulcanised  rubber  formed  by  combining  India 
rubber  with  sulphur,  which  process  removes  the  susceptibility  of  the  rubber  to  change  under 
atmospheric  temperatures,  was  patented  in  America,  by  Mr.  C.  Goodyear  in  1839  ; and  is 
said  to  have  been  invented  also  by  Mr.  T.  Hancock,  of  the  firm  of  Mackintosh  and  Co.,  who 
patented  it  in  1843.  Subsequently  (in  1849),  Mr.  Goodyear  invented  the  manufacture  of 
hard  rubber  (now  termed  Ebonite)  as  a substitute  for  horn  and  tortoise-shell,  for  combs,  paper- 
knives  veneer,  walking  sticks,  &c.  A mode  of  retaining  India  rubber  in  its  natural  fluid 
state  (by  applying  to  it  liquid  ammonia)  was  patented  in  England,  on  behalf  of  the  inventor, 
Mr.  Henry  Lee  Norris,  of  New  York,  in  1853.  Above  1000  tons  of  caoutchouc  were  imported 
into  this  country  in  i860. 

CAP.  The  Romans  long  went  without  regular  covering  for  the  head,  and  ancient  statues 
are  bare  headed.  At  one  period  the  cap  was  a symbol  of  liberty,  and  when  the  Romans  gave 
it  to  their  slaves,; it  entitled  them  to  freedom.  In  Italy  the  Jews  were  formerly  distinguished 
by  a yellow  cap,  and  in  France  persons  who  had  been  bankrupt  were  for  ever  after  obliged 
to  wear  a green  cap.  The  general  use  of  caps  and  hats  is  referred  to  the  year  1449.  They 
were  worn  at  the  entry  of  Charles  VII.  into  Rouen,  from  which  time  they  took  the  place  of 
chaperons  or  hoods.  The  velvet  cap  was  called  mortier ; the  wool  cap,  bonnet.  The 
clerical  or  university  square  cap  was  invented  by  Patrouillet.  See  Capper  and  Hats.  By 
the  canons  of  the  English  church  (1603),  a nightcap  or  “coife  ” may  be  worn  during  divine 
service  only  in  case  of  infirmity. 

CAPE  BRETON,  a large  island,  on  the  W.  coast  of  N.  America,  was  discovered  by  the 
English  in  1584;  taken  by  the  French  in  1632,  but  was  afterwards  restored;  and  again 
taken  in  1745,  and  re-taken  in  1748.  It  was  finally  captured  by  the  English  in  1758,  when 
the  garrison  of  5600  men  were  made  prisoners,  and  eleven  French  ships  were  captured  or 
destroyed.  Ceded  to  England  in  1763. 

CAPE-COAST  CASTLE  (S.W.  Africa).  Settled  by  the  Portuguese  in  1610  ; but  it  soon 
fell  to  the  Dutch.  It  was  demolished  by  admiral  Holmes  in  1661.  All  the  British  factories 
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and  sliipping  ulong  the  coast  were  destroyed  hy  the  Dutch  admiral,  De  Paiyter,  in  1665.  It 
was  conlirmed  to  the  English  hy  the  treaty  of  Breda,  in  1667.  See  Ashantecs. 

CAPE  DE  VERD  ISLANDS,  N.  Atlantic  Ocean,  near  Cape  de  Verd,  were  known  to 
the  ancients  as  Gorgades  ; but  not  to  the  moderns  till  discovered  by  Antonio  de  Noli,  a 
Genoese  navigator  in  the  service  of  Portugal,  1446,  1450,  or  1460.  The  Portuguese . possess 
them  still. 


CAPE  LA  HOGUE.  See  La  Hogue. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  a ju'omontory  on  the  S.W.  point  of  Africa,  originally  called 
“ Cabo  Tormentoso,”  (the  stormy  cape),  and  also  the  “Lion  of  the  Sea,”  and  the  “ Head  of 
Africa,”  discovered  by  Bartholomew  de  Diaz  in  i486.  The  name  was  changed  to  its  present 
one  by  John  II.  of  Portugal,  who  augured  favourably  of  future  discoveries  from  Diaz  having 
reached  the  extremity  of  Africa. 


The  capo  was  doixbled,  and  tlic  passage  to  India 
discovered  by  Vasco  de  Gama  . . Nov.  20,  1497 

Cape  Town,  the  capital,  planted  by  the  Dxitch  1651 
Colony  taken  by  the  English,  under  admiral 
Elphinstone  and  general  Clarke  . . Sept.  1795 

Restored  at  the  peace  in 1 802 

Taken  by  sir  D.  Baird  and  sir  H.  Popham,  Jan.  8,  1 806 
Finally  ceded  to  England  in  . . . .1815 

British  emigrants  arrive  in  . . . March,  1820 

The  neighbouring  Caffres  make  ii-ruptions  on 
tlie  British  settlements  at  the  cape ; and 
commit  dreadful  ravages  at  Grahamstown 

(See  Kaffraria) Oct.  1834 

The  inhabitants  successfully  resist  the  attempt 
to  make  the  enpe  a penal  colony  . May  ig,  1849 


The  constitxition  granted  to  the  colony  promul- 
gated and  joyfully  received  on  . . July  i,  1853 

General  Prsetorius,  the  chief  of  the  Trans-Vaiil 

Republic,  died  in Aug.  — 

The  British  having  given  up  its  jurisdiction 
over  the  Orange  river  territory,  a free  state 
was  formed  (See  Ox'ciJiye  Air er)  . March  29,  1854 

The  Caffres  were  much  excited  by  a ijrophet 
named  Umhla-kaza.  By  the  exertions  of  sir 
George  Grey,  the  governor,  tranquilhty  was 

maintained Aug.  1856 

The  cape  visited  by  prince  Alfred  in  . July  18G0 
The  first  railway  from  Cape  Town,  about  58 
miles  long,  about  to  be  opened  . . Dec.  — 

Population  in  1854,  267,100. 


CAPE  ST,  VINCENT  (S.W.  Portugal).  Sir  George  Rooke,  with  twenty- three  ships  of 
war,  and  the  Turkey  fleet,  was  attacked  by  Tourville,  with  160  ships  off  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
when  twelve  English  and  Dutch  men  of  war,  and  eighty  merchantmen,  were  captured  or 
destroyed  by  the  French,  June  16,  1693. — Sir  John  Jervis,  with  the  Mediterranean  fleet 
of  fifteen  sail,  defeated  the  Sjoanisli  fleet  of  twenty-seven  ships  of  the  line  off  this  cape, 
taking  fonr  ships  and  destroying  several  others,  Feb.  14,  1797,  For  this  victory  sir  John 
was  raised  to  the  English  peerage,  by  the  title  of  earl  St.  Vincent.  Nelson  was  engaged 
in  this  battle. 

CAPET,  House  of.  The  third  race  of  the  kings  of  France.  Hugo  Capet,  count  of 
Paris  and  Orleans,  the  first  of  this  race  (which  was  called  from  him  Capetians,  and  Cape- 
vigians),  seized  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Louis  V.  called  the  Indolent,  who  reigned  but  one 
year,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned  by  his  queen,  a.d.  987.  Hugo  was  renowned 
for  his  military  valour  and  public  virtues.  Hinault.  The  first  line  of  the  house  of  Capet 
expired  with  Charles  IV.,  the  Handsome,  in  1328,  when  the  branch  of  Valois  ascended  the 
throne  in  the  person  of  Philip  VI.  See  France. 

CAPILLARITY  (a  term  applied  to  the  rising  of  liquids  in  small  tubes,  and  the  ascent  of 
the  sap  in  plants)  is  said  to  have  been  first  observed  by  Niccolo  Aggiunti  of  Pisa,  who  lived 
1600 — 35.  The  theory  has  been  considered  by  Newton,  La  Place,  and  others.  Dr.  T. 
Young’s  theory  was  put  forth  in  1805,  and  Mr.  Wertheim’s  researches  in  1857. 

CAPITATION  TAX.  See  Poll-tax. 

CAPITOL,  so  called  from  a human  head  {cagjut)  being  found  when  digging  the  founda- 
tions of  the  principal  fortress  of  ancient  Rome,  on  Mons  Tarpeius,  on  which  a temple  was 
built  to  Jupiter,  thence  called  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  The  foundation  was  laid  by  Tarquinius 
Prisons,  616  b.c.  The  building  was  continued  by  Servius  Tullius,  and  completed  by  Tar- 
quinius Superbus,  but  was  not  dedicated  till  507  b.c.  by  the  consul  Horatius.  It  was  burnt 
during  the  civil  wars,  83  b.c.,  rebuilt  by  Sylla,  and  dedicated  again  by  Lutatius  Catulus, 
69  B.c.  The  Roman  consuls  made  large  donations  to  this  temjfle,  and  the  emperor  Augustus 
bestowed  on  it  2000  pounds  weight  of  gold,  of  which  precious  metal  the  roof  was  composed  : 
its  thresholds  were  of  brass,  and  its  interior  was  decorated  with  shields  of  solid  silver. 
It  was  destroyed  by  lightning  188  b.c.  ; by  fire  a.d.  70,  and  rebuilt  by  Domitian.  The 
Capitoline  games,  instituted  387  b.c.,  were  revived  by  Domitian,  86.  a.d.  The  Campidoglio 
contains  palaces  of  the  senators,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Capitol  by  Michael  Angelo  soon 
after  1546. 

CAPITULARIES,  the  laws  of  the  Frankish  kings,  commencing  with  Charlemagne  (801). 
Collections  have  been  published  by  Baluze  (1677)  and  others. 
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CAPPADOCIA,  all  aucioiit  kin«^alom  of  Asia  IMiiior.  its  early  history  is  involved  in 
obscurity.  Its  inhabitants  are  stated  to  have  been  most  depraved  idolaters. 


13.  c. 

Phiirnaccs  said  to  have  founded  the  kingdom  . 744 

Ca])padocia  conquered  by  Perdiccas,  regent  of 
Macccton;  the  king,  Ariarathes  I.,  aged  82, 
crucified  ........  322 

Recovers  its  indcpendcnco 315 

Conquered  by  Mitlirid.atcs  of  Pontus  . . . 291 

Held  by  Sclcucus  Nicator 280 

Ari.arathcs  V. , Philopator,  reigns,  162 ; dethroned 
by  Ilolophernes,  130,  but  restored  by  the 
Homans,  158  ; killed  with  Crassus  in  the  war 

against  Aristonicus 130 

His  queen,  Laodicc,  poisons  five  of  her  sons  ; 
the  sixth  (Ariarathes  Vl.)is  saved;  she  is  put 

to  death — 

Ariarathes  VI.  murdered  by  Mithridates  Eu- 
pator ; who  sets  up  various  pretenders.  The 


Roman  senate  declares  the  country  free,  and 
appoints  Ariabarzanes  I.  king  . n.c. 

He  is  several  times  expelled  by  Mithridates, 
&c.,  but  restored  by  the  Romans  ; dies  . . 

Ariobarzanes  II.  supports  Pompey,  and  is  slain 

by  Crassus 

Ariarathes  VII.  deposed  by  Antony  . . . 

.iVrchelaus  is  favoured  by  Augustus,  20  B.c.  ; 
but  accused  by  Tiberius,  he  comes  to  Rome 
and  dies  there,  oppressed  with  age  and  infir- 
mities   

Cappadocia  becomes  a Roman  province 
Invaded  by  the  Huns  .... 

And  by  the  Saracens  .... 
Recovered  by  the  emperor  Basil  I. 

Conquered  by  Soliman  .... 
Annexed  to  Turkish  empire 
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CAPPED  (Switzeiiaiul).  Here  the  reformer  Zwiiiglius  was  slain  in  a conflict  between 
the  catholics  and  the  men  of  Zurich  in  1531. 

CAPPER.  None  allowed  to  sell  any  hat  for  above  2od.  nor  cap  for  above  25.  %d. 

5 Henry  VII.  1489.  It  was  enacted  in  1571  that  every  person  above  seven  years  of  age  should 
wear  on  Sundays  and  holydays,  a cap  of  wool,  knit,  made,  thickened,  and  dressed  in  England 
by  some  of  the  trade  of  cappers,  under  the  forfeiture  of  three  farthings  for  every  day’s  neglect, 
1571.  Excepted  : maids,  ladies,  and  gentlewomen,  and  every  lord,  knight,  and  gentleman, 
of  twenty  marks  of  land,  and  their  heirs,  and  such  as  had  borne  office  of  worship,  in  any  city, 
town,  or  place,  and  the  wardens  of  the  London  companies.  See  Cajgs  and  Hats. 

CAPRI  (Caprere),  an  island  near  Naples,  the  sumptuous  residence  of  Augustus,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Tiberius ; memorable  for  the  debaucheries  he  committed  during  the  seven  last 
years  of  his  life,  a.d.  27.  Capri  was  taken  by  sir  Sidney  Smith,  April  22,  1806. 

CAPS  AND  HATS.  About  1750  Sweden  was  much  distracted  by  two  factions  thus 
named,  the  former  in  the  interest  of  the  Russians,  and  the  latter  in  that  of  the  French. 
They  were  broken  up  and  the  names  prohibited  by  Gustavus  III.  in  1771,  who  desired  to 
exclude  foreign  influence.  His  assassination  by  Ankarstrom,  March  6,  1792,  set  aside  all  his 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  Sweden. 

CAPUA  (Naples),  formerly  capital  of  Campania,  took  the  part  of  Hannibal,  whose  army 
wintered  here  after  the  battle  of  Caniife,  216  b.c.,  and  it  is  said  became  enervated  through 
luxury.  In  21 1,  when  the  Romans  retook  the  city,  they  scourged  and  beheaded  all  the 
surviving  senators  ; the  others  had  poisoned  themselves  after  a banquet  previous  to  the 
surrender  of  the  city.  Only  two  persons  escaped  degradation,  two  women  ; one  of  whom 
had  prayed  for  the  success  of  the  Romans,  and  the  other  succoured  some  prisoners.  During 
the  middle  ages  Capua  was  in  turn  subjugated  by  the  Greeks,  Saracens,  and  Normans,  and 
Germans.  It  was  restored  to  Naples  in  1424.  Capua  was  invested  in  Oct.  and  taken  Nov.  2, 
i860,  by  Garibaldi  and  his  followers. 

CAPUCHIN  FRIARS,  a sort  of  Franciscans,  to  whom  this  name  was  given  from  their  wear- 
ing a great  Capuchon,  or  cowl,  an  odd  kind  of  cap  or  hood,  sewn  to  their  habit,  and  hanging 
down  upon  their  backs.  The  Capuchins  were  founded  by  MattheAV  Baschi,  about  a.d.  1525 

CAR.  The  invention  is  ascribed  to  Erichthonius  of  Athens,  about  i486  b.c.  Covered 
cars  {currus  arcuati)  were  in  use  among  the  Romans.  The  lectica  (a  soft  cushioned  car)  was 
the  next  invented  ; and  this  gave  place  to  the  carpentum,  a two-wheeled  car,  with  an  arched 
covering,  hung  with  costly  cloth.  StiU  later  were  the  carrucce,  in  which  the  officers  of  state 
rode.  Triumphal  cars,  introduced  by  Tarquin  the  Elder,  were  formed  like  a throne. 

CARACAS  (a  province,  S.  America,  part  of  Venezuela),  discovered  by  Columbus, 
A.D.  1498.  After  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to  settle  it  by  the  missionaries,  it  was  at  last 
reduced  by  force  of  arms,  and  assigned  as  property  to  the  W elsers,  German  merchants,  by 
Charles  V.  ; but,  owing  to  the  tyranny  of  their  administration,  they  were  dispossessed  in 
1550,  and  a crown  governor  appointed.  The  province  declared  its  independence  of  Spain, 
^lay  9,  1810.  The  city  Leon  de  Caracas,  on  March  26,  1812,  was  visited  by  a violent  earth- 
quake, and  nearly  12,000  persons  perished.  See  Venezmla. 

CARBERRY  HILL  (S.  Scotland).  Here  on  June  15,  1567,  lord  Hmne  and  the  con- 
federate barons  dispersed  the  royal  army  under  Bothwell,  and  took  Mary  queen  of  Scots 
prisoner.  Bothwell  fled. 
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CARBOLIC  ACID  (or  phenic  acid),  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  pit-coal,  is  a powerful 
antiseptic.  It  is  now  (1862)  manufactured  for  medical  purposes,  and  has  been  advan- 
tageously used  at  Carlisle  and  Exeter  in  the  deodorisation  of  sewage  (i 860-1). 

CARBON  was  shown  to  be  a distinct  element  by  Lavoisier  in  1788,  He  proved  the 
diamond  to  be  its  purest  form,  converting  it  into  carbonic  acid  gas  by  combustion.  Gmelin. 

CARBONARI  (colliers,  or  charcoal-burners),  a powerful  secret  society  in  Italy,  which 
derived  its  origin,  according  to  some,  from  the  Waldenses,  and  which  became  known  soon 
after  the  fall  of  the  Italian  republics  early  in  the  present  century.  It  aimed  at  the  expulsion 
of  foreigners  from  Italy,  and  the  establishment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  In  March,  1820, 
it  is  said  that  650,000  joined  the  society,  and  an  insun-ection  soon  after  broke  out  in  Naples, 
general  P6p6  taking  the  command.  It  was  quickly  suppressed,  and  the  Carbonari  were 
henceforth  denounced  as  traitors.  The  society  since  1818  spread  in  France,  and  doubtless 
hastened  the  fall  of  the  Bourbons  in  1830  and  1848.  It  has  been  frequently  but  incorrectly 
confounded  with  free-masonry. 

CARBONIC  ACID  GAS,  a compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  which  occurs  in  the  air, 
and  is  a product  of  combustion,  respiration,  and  fermentation.  The  Grotto  del  Cane  yields 

200.000  lbs.  per  annum.  No  animal  can  breathe  this  gas.  The  briskness  of  champagne, 
beer,  &c,,  is  due  to  its  presence.  It  was  liquefied  by  atmospheric  pressure  by  Faraday  in 
1823.  On  exposing  the  liquid  to  the  air  for  a short  time  it  becomes  solid,  in  the  form  of  snow. 

CARDIFF  CASTLE  (S.  Wales).  Here  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  eldest  son  of 
William  L,  was  imprisoned  from  1106  till  his  death,  1134. 

CARDINALS,  ecclesiastical  princes  in  the  church  of  Rome,  are  properly  the  council  of 
the  pope,  and  constitute  the  conclave  or  sacred  college.  At  first  they  were  only  the  prin- 
cipal priests,  or  incumbents  of  the  parishes  in  Rome,  and  were  called  cardinales  in  853.  On 
this  footing  they  continued  till  the  eleventh  century.  They  did  not  acquire  the  exclusive 
power  of  electing  the  popes  till  a.d.  1160  (some  say  1058  or  1181  ; Onuphrius  says  not  till 
1562),  They  first  wore  the  red  hat  to  remind  them  that  they  ought  to  shed  their  blood  for 
religion,  if  required,  and  were  declared  princes  of  the  church  by  Innocent  IV.,  1243.  In  1586 
pope  Sixtus  V.  fixed  their  number  at  70  ; but  there  are  generally  vacancies.  In  i860  there 
were  69  cardinals,  in  1861,  63.  Paul  II.  gave  the  scarlet  habit,  1464  ; and  Urban  VIII.  the 
title  of  Eminence  in  1630  ; some  say,  in  1623.  Ducange. 

CARDROSS  CASE.  See  Trials,  1861. 

CARDS,  Their  invention  is  referred  to  the  Chinese,  Hindoos,  and  Romans,  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  they  were  invented  in  France  in  1391,  to  amuse  Charles  IV,  during 
the  intervals  of  a melancholy  disorder,  which  in  the  end  brought  him  to  his  grave.  Mezeray. 
Cards  are  of  Spanish,  not  of  French  origin.  Daines  Barrington.  Piquet  and  all  the  early 
games  are  French, — Cards  first  taxed  in  England,  1756.  428,000  packs  were  stamped  in 

1775,  and  986,000  in  1800.  In  1825,  the  duty  being  then  2s.  6d.  per  pack,  less  than 

150.000  packs  were  stamped  ; but  in  1827  the  stamp  duty  was  reduced  to  15.,  and  310,854 
packs  paid  duty  in  1830.  Duty  was  paid  on  239,200  packs  in  the  year  ending  5th  Jan.  1840; 
and  on  near  300,000,  year  ending  5th  Jan.  1850.  By  an  act  passed  in  1862  the  duty  on  cards 
was  reduced  to  3 c?.  per  pack,  and  the  sellers  were  required  to  take  out  a licence. 

CARIA,  in  Asia  Minor,  was  conquered  by  Cyrus,  546  b.c,  ; subdued  by  Dercyllidas,  a 
Lacedsemonian,  397;  his  successor  Hecatomnus  became  king,  385  b.c.,  for  whose  son 
Mausolus  the  celebrated  Mausoleum  was  erected  {which  see).  After  many  changes  Caria  was 
absorbed  into  the  Turkish  empire. 

CARICATURES  originated,  it  is  said,  with  Bufalmaco,  an  Italian  painter;  he  first, put 
labels  to  the  mouths  of  his  figures  with  sentences,  since  followed  by  bad  masters,  but  more 
particularly  in  caricature  engravings,  about  1330.  De  Piles.  The  modern  caricatures  of 
Gilray,  Rowlandson,  H.  B.  (John  Doyle  j^  = LB),  R.  Doyle  and  J.  Leech  are  justly  celebrated. 
The  well-known  “ Punch  ” was  first  published  in  1841.  The  most  eminent  writers  of  fiction 
of  the  day  and  others  (Douglas  Jerrold,  Thackeray,  A’Becket,  Professor  E.  Forbes,  &c.)  have 
contributed  to  this  amusing  periodical. 

CARINTHIA,  a Bavarian  duchy,  was  annexed  to  Austria,  1363. 

CARISBROOK  CASTLE  (Isle  of  Wight),  said  to  have  been  a fortress  under  the  Britons 
and  Romans  ; was  taken,  a.d.  530,  by  Cerdic,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons. 
Its  Norman  character  has  been  ascribed  to  William  Fitz-Osborne,  earl  of  Hereford  in  William 
I.’s  time.  Here  Charles  I.  w’as  imprisoned  in  1647.  The  part  which  he 'occupied  is  mucli 
decayed,  but  a window  is  shown  through  which  he  endeavoured  to  escape.  Here  died  his 
daughter  Elizabeth,  aged  fifteen,  too  probably  of  a broken  heart.  Sept.  8,  1650. 
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CARLISLE  (CumLcrland),  a frontier  town  of  P^ngland,  wherein  for  many  ages  a strong 
garrison  was  kept.  Just  l)elow  this  town  the  famous  Piets’  wall  began,  which  crossed  the 
whole  island  to  Newcastle-u})on-Tyne,  and  here  also  ended  the  great  Roman  highway.  The 
great  church,  called  St.  ^Mary’s,  is  a venerable  old  pile  ; a great  part  of  it  was  built  by  St. 
David,  king  of  Scotland,  who  held  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Northumberland,  in 
vassalage  from  the  crown  of  England.  The  castle,  restored  in  1092,  by  William  II.,  was  the 
]>rison  of  ^lary  (pieen  of  Scots,  in  1568. — Taken  by  the  parliamentary  forces  in  1645,  and  by 
the  young  Pretender,  Nov.  15,  1745  ; retaken  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  Dec.  30,  same  year. 
The  see  was  erected  by  Henry  I.  in  1132,  and  made  sulfragan  to  York.  The  cathedral  had 
been  founded  a short  time  previously,  by  Walter,  deputy  in  these  parts  for  William  Rufus. 
It  was  almost  ruined  by  Cromwell,  and  has  never  recovered  its  former  great  beauty,  although 
repaired  after  the  Restoration.  It  has  been  lately  renovated  at  a cost  of  i5,oooL  and  was 
reopened  in  1856.  The  see  has  given,  to  the  civil  state  one  lord  chancellor  and  two  lord  trea- 
surers ; it  is  valued  in  the  king’s  books  at  530L  4s.  iid.  per  annum.  Present  income  4500L 


liECENT  BISHOPS  OF  CARLISLE. 


1791.  Edward  Venables  Vemon,  trans.  to  York,  1807. 
1808.  Samuel  Goodenough,  died  Aug.  12,  1827 
1827.  Hugh  Percy,  died  Feb.  1856. 


1856.  Hon.  H.  Montagu  Villiers,  trans.  to  Durham, 
May,  i860. 

i860.  Hon.  Samuel  Waldegrave  (present  bishop). 


CARLOVINGIANS,  the  second  dynasty  of  the  French  kings.  See  France. 

CARLOW  (S.  E.  Ireland).  The  castle,  erected  by  king  Jolm,  surrendered  after  a 
desperate  siege  to  Rory  Oge  O’Moore,  in  1577  ; again  to  the  parliamentary  forces,  in  1650. 
In  an  attempt  to  new-model  this  venerable  pile,  its  foundations  were  so_  sapped,  that  the 
whole  fabric  gave  way,  and  it  now  contains  a heap  of  indiscriminate  ruins.  Battle  here 
between  the  royal  troops  and  the  insurgents  ; the  latter  routed.  May,  1798. 

CARLSBAD  (or  Charles’s  Bath),  in  Bohemia,  where  are  the  celebrated  springs,  discovered 
by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  in  1358.—  On  Aug.  i,  1819,  a congress  was  held  here,  when  the 
great  powers  decreed  measures  to  repress  the  liberal  press,  &c. 

CARMAGNOLE,  a popular  song  and  dance,  derived  from  Piedmont,  very  popular  in 
France  during  the  reign  of  terror  in  1793-4.  The  chorus  of  this  song  was  “ Dansons  la 
Carmagnole  : vive  le  son  du  canon  ! ” 

CARIklELITES,  or  White  Friars,  named  from  Mount  Carmel,  one  of  the  four  orders  of 
mendicants,  distinguished  by  austere  rules,  was  founded  by  Berthold  about  1156,  and  settled 
in  France  in  1252.  Henault.  The  rigour  of  the  rules  was  moderated  about  1540.  They 
profess  to  claim  descent  from  Elijah,  Elisha,  &c.  See  White  Friars. 

CARNATIC,  a district  of  Southern  Hindostan,  extending  along  the  whole  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel. Hyder  Ali  entered  the  Carnatic  with  80,000  troops,  in  1780,  and  was  defeated  by 
the  British  under  sir  Eyre  Coote,  July  i,  and  Aug.  27,  1781  ; and  decisively  overthrown, 
June  2,  1782.  The  Carnatic  was  overrun  by  Tippoo  in  1790.  The  British  have  possessed 
entire  authority  over  the  Carnatic  since  1801.  See  India. 


CARNATION.  Several  of  its  varieties,  together  with  the  gilly-flower,  the  Provence  rose, 
and  a few  others,  were  first  planted  in  England  by  the  Flemings,  about  1567.  Stow.  The 
carnation  was  so  called  from  the  original  species  being  of  a flesh  colour  {carnis,  of  flesh). 

CARNEIAN  GAMES,  observed  in  many  Grecian  cities,  particularly  at  Sparta  (instituted 
about  675  B.c.  in  honour  of  Apollo,  surnamed  Carneus),  lasted  nine  days. 

CARNIVAL  (Carnivale,  Italian,  i.e.  Flesh,  farewell!),  a festival  time  in  Italy,  parti- 
cularly at  Venice,  about  Shrove-tide,  or  beginning  of  Lent. 

CAROLINA  (N.  America).  Discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot  in  1498.  A body  of  English, 
about  850  persons,  landed  and  settled  here  about  1660  ; and  Carolina  was  granted  to  lord 
^ Berkeley  and  others  a few  years  afterwards.  The  cultivation  of  rice  was  introduced  by 
governor  Smith  in  1695,  subsequently  cotton.  The  province  was  separated  into  North 
[ and  South  Carolina,  in  1719.  America.  The  Carolinas  are  slave  states.  Great  excite- 
\ ment  prevailed  in  them  in  Nov.  i860,  on  account  of  Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln’s  election  to  the 
i presidency  of  the  United  States,  he  being  strongly  opposed  to  slavery.  South  Carolina 
I began  the  secession  from  the  United  States,  Dec.  20,  i860  : North  Carolina  followed.  May  21, 
1861.  See  United  States. 

I CAROLINE  ISLANDS  were  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  1686. 

! CARP,  a fresh-water  or  pond  fish,  was,  it  is  said,  first  brought  to  these  countries  about 

It  1525-  Walton.  But  is  mentioned  by  lady  Juliana  Berners  in  1496. 
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CARPETS  were  in  use,  at  least  in  some  kind,  as  early  as  800  b.c.  See  Amosii.  8.  They 
were  used  spread  on  the  ground,  for  sitting  on  in  tents.  In  the  twelfth  century  they  were 
articles  of  luxury  ; and  in  England  it  is  mentioned  that  Becket’s  sumptuous  apartments  were 
every  day  in  winter  strewn  with  clean  straw  or  hay  ; about  a.d.  1160.  The  manufacture  of 
woollen  carpets  was  introduced  into  France  from  Persia,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. , between 
1589  and  1610.  Some  artizans  who  had  quitted  France  in  disgust  established  the  English 
carpet  manufacture,  about  1750.  A cork-carpet  company  was  formed  in  1862. 

CARRACK,  or  Karrack  (Italian,  Caracca),  a large  ship  in  the  middle  ages.  The  Santa 
Anna,  the  property  of  the  knights  of  St.  John,  of  about  1700  tons,  sheathed  with  lead,  was 
built  at  Nice  about  1530-  It  was  literally  a floating  fortress,  and  aided  Charles  Y.  in  taking 
Tunis  in  1535.  It  contained  a crew  of  300  men  and  50  pieces  of  artillery. 

CARRIAGES.  Their  invention  is  ascribed  to  Erichthonius  of  Athens,  who  produced  the 
first  chariot  about  i486  b.c.  Carriages  were  known  in  France  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  a.d. 
1547  ; but  they  were  very  rude  and  rare.  They  seem  to  have  been  known  in  England  in 
1555  ; of  making  them.  Close  carriages  of  good  workmanship  began  to*be 

used  by  persons  of  the  highest  quality  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Henry  IV.  ot 
France  had  one,  but  without  straps  or  springs.  They  were  first  made  in  England  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  were  then  called  whirlicotes.  The  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  1619, 
drove  six  horses  ; and  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  in  rivalry,  drove  eight.  Carriages  were 
let  for  hire  in  Paris,  in  1650,  at  the  Hotel  Fiacre  ; hence  the  name,  fiacre.  See  Car, 
Cabriolets,  Chariots,  and  Coaches. 

CARRICKFERGUS  (Antrim,  Ireland).  Its  castle  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Hugh 
de  Lacy,  in  1178.  The  town  surrendered  to  the  duke  of  Schomberg,  Aug.  28,  1689. 
AVilliam  III.  landed  here,  June  14,  1690,  to  reduce  the  adherents  of  James  II.  The  castle 
surrendered  to  the  French  admiral  Thurot,  1 760.  See  Thurot. 

CARRON  IRON- WORKS,  on  the  banks  of  the  Carron,  in  Stirlingshire,  established  in 
1760.  The  works  in  1852  employed  about  1600  men.  Here  since  1776  have  been  made  the 
pieces  of  ordnance  called  carronades. 

CARROTS  and  other  edible  roots  were  imported  from  Holland  and  Flanders,  about  1540  ; 
they  were  grown  in  England. 

CARTESIAN  DOCTRINES,  promulgated  by  Rene  Des  Cartes,  the  French  philosopher, 
in  1637.  He  was  an  original  thinker  : his  metaphysical  principle  is,  ‘^I  think,  therefore  I 
am ; ” his  physical  principle,  “ Nothing  exists  but  substance.”  He  accounts  for  all  physical 
phenomena  on  his  theory  of  vortices,  motions  excited  by  God,  the  source  of  all  motion.  His 
.system  has  contributed  to  excite  independent  thought  in  others.  He  was  born  1596,  and 
died  at  Stockholm,  the  guest  of  queen  Christina,  in  1650. 

CARTES  DE  VISITE.  The  small  photograph  portraits  thus  termed  are  said  to  have 
been  first  taken  at  Nice,  by  M.  Ferrier  in  1857.  The  duke  of  Parma  having  had  his  full 
length  portrait  placed  upon  his  visiting  cards,  his  example  was  followed,  and  the  practice 
soon  became  popular  in  Paris  and  London. 

CARTHAGE  (N.  coast  of  Africa,  near  Tunis),  founded  by  Dido  or  Elissa,  sister  of 
Pygmalion,  king  of  Tyre,  b.  c.  878  (869,  Blair  ; 826,  Niebuhr).  She  fled  from  that  tyrant,  who 
had  killed  her  husband,  and  took  refuge  in  Africa.  Carthage  became  a great  commercial  and 
warlike  republic  and  disputed  the  empire  of  the  world  with  Rome,  which  occasioned  the  Punic 
wars  {which  see).  The  (Jarthaginians  bore  the  character  of  a faithless  people,  hence  the  term 
Punic  faith.  * Cato  the  censor  was  so  inveterate  against  them  that  he  ended  his  discourses  in 
the  senate  with  Carthago  clelenda!  “Carthage  must  be  destroyed  ! ” 


First  alliance  of  the  Carthaginians  with  the 

Romans b.c.  509 

The  Carthaginians  in  Sicily  defeated  at  Hiinera 
by  Gelo  ; the  elder  Hamilcar  perishes  . . 480 

They  enlarge  their  territories  . . . . . 410 

They  send  300,000  men  into  Sicily  . . . 407 

Take  Agrigentum 406 

The  siege  of  Syracuse 396 


The  Carthaginians  land  in  Italy  . . . • 379 

Their  defeat  by  Timoleon 339 

Defeated  by  Agathocles,  they  immolate  their 
children  on  the  altar  of  Saturn  . . b.c.  310 

The  first  Punic  war  begins 264 

The  Carthaginians  defeated  by  the  Roman  consul 
Duihus  in  a naval  engagement ....  260 
Xantippus  defeats  Regulus 255 


* The  Carthaginians  had  two  principal  deities,  the  Celestial  Goddess,  the  Moon  ; and  Moloch  or  Saturn, 
to  whom  their  infants  were  sacrificed.  This  idol  was  contrived  with  a hollow  body,  in  which  a fire  was 
kindled,  with  arms  and  hands  bent  in  a position  for  receiving  the  devoted  victim.  Into  these  hands, 
while  the  idol  was  of  a glowing  heat,  the  unhappy  child  was  placed  ; and  in  the  struggle  occasioned  by 
the  torture,  it  fell  forward,  through  a hole  in  the  base  on  which  the  idol  sat,  into  the  fire  beneath.  These 
sacrifices  were  not  always  confined  to  children  : the  Carthaginian  generals,  when  the  event  of  a battle 
seemed  likely  to  be  against  them,  made  no  scniple  to  offer  up  their  soldiers  and  prisoners. 
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CARTHAGE,  continued. 

Tlasdrubal  defeated  by  Jlctullus  at  Panormus  . 251 

Kepfulus  put  to  death 250 

End  of  first  Punic  war ; Sicily  lost  by  Carthago  241 
Romans  defeated  before  Ijilybaium . . . . 250  , 

AVar  between  the  Carthaginians  and  African  ! 

mercenaries 241 

Ilamilcar  Barcas  is  sent  into  Spain : ho  takes 
wth  him  his  son,  the  famous  Hannibal,  at 
the  ago  of  nine  years,  having  first  made  him 
swear  an  eternal  enmity  to  the  Romans  . . 237 

I lasdrubal  founds  New  Carthago  (Carthagena)  . 329 

Hasdrubal  is  assassinated 220 

Hannibal  subjects  Spain,  as  far  as  the  Iberus  . 219 
The  second  Punic  war  begins  . . . .218 

Hannibal  crosses  the  Alps,  and  enters  Italy 

with  100,000  men 218 

His  victories  at  the  Ticinus  and  Trebbia,  218  ; 

and  the  lake  Thrasymonus  ....  217 
Romans  defeated  at  Cannse  {which  see)  Aug.  2,  216 
New  Carthage  taken  by  Publius  Scipio  . . . 210 


Hasdrubal,  brother  of  Hannibal,  defeated  and 

slain  at  the  Metaurus 207 

The  Carthaginians  expelled  Spain  . ...  206 

Scipio  arrives  in  Africa,  and  lays  siege  to  Utica  . 204 
Hannibal  recalled  from  Italy  ....  203 
Hannibal  defeated  at  Zama  {tohich  see)  . . . 202 

End  of  the  second  Punic  war  . . . .201 

The  third  Punic  war : Scipio  invades  Africa  . . 149 

Carthage  burned  by  order  of  the  senate  . .146 

Colony  settled  at  Carthage  by  C.  Gracchus  . .122 

Its  rebuilding  planned  by  Julius  Csesar  . . 46 

And  executed  by  his  successors. 

It  becomes  an  important  Christian  bishopric, 
and  Cyprian  holds  a council  here  . . a.d.  252 

Taken  by  Genseric  the  Vandal  . . . . 439 

Retaken  by  Belisarius 533 

Taken  and  destroyed  by  Hassan  the  Saracenic 

governor  of  Egypt C98 

Carthaginian  antiquities  brought  to  the  British 
Museum 1861 


CARTHAGENA,  or  Neav  Carthage  (S.E.  Spain),  built  by  Hasdrubal,  the  Carthaginian 
general,  229  b.c.  ; was  taken  by  Scipio  210  ; and  by  a British  force  under  sir  John  Leake  in 
A.D.  1706,  but  was  retaken  by  the  duke  of  Berwick,  1707. —Carthagena,  in  Columbia, 
South  America,  was  taken  by  sir  Francis  Drake  in  1585  ; was  pillaged  by  the  French  of 
i,200,oooZ.  in  1697  ; and  was  bombarded  by  admiral  Vernon  in  1 740-1, 

CARTHUSIANS,  a religious  order  (springing  from  the  Benedictines)  founded  by  Bruno 
of  Cologne,  who  retired  with  six  companions  from  the  converse  of  the  world  in  1084,  to 
Chartreuse  {lohich  see),  in  the  moimtains  of  Dauphine.  Their  austere  rules  were  formed  by 
Basil  VIE,  general  of  the  order.  The  monks  could  not  leave  their  cells,  or  speak,  without 
express  leave  ; and  their  clothing  was  two  hair-cloths,  two  cowls,  two  pair  of  hose,  and  a 
cloak,  all  coarse,— They  appeared  in  England  about  1180,  and  a Carthusian  monastery, 
founded  by  sir  William  Manny,  1371,  was  the  site  of  the  present  Charter-house,  London, 
See  Charter -home.  The  Carthusian  powder,  so  called  because  it  was  first  administered  by  a 
friar,  father  Simon,  at  Chartreuse,  was  first  compounded  about  1715. 

CARTOONS.  _ Those  of  Raphael  were  designed  (for  tapestries)  in  the  chambers  of  the 
Vatican  under  Julius  II.  and  Leo.  X.  about  1510  to  1514.  The  seven  preserved  Avere  pur- 
chased in  Flanders  by  Rubens  for  Charles  I,  of  England,  for  Hampton  court  palace  in  1629. 
They  represent — i,  the  Miraculous  draught  of  Fishes  ; 2,  the  Charge  to  Peter  : 3,  Peter  and 
John  healing  the  Lame  at  the  Gate  of  the  Temple  ; 4,  the  Death  of  Ananias  ; 5,  Elymas  the 
Sorcerer  struck  with  blindness  ; 6,  the  Sacrifice  to  Paul  and  Barnabas,  at  Lystra  ; 7,  Paul 
preaching  at  Athens.  — The  tapestries  executed  at  Arras  from  these  designs  are  at  Rome. 
They  were  twice  carried  away  by  invaders,  in  1526  and  1798,  and  were  restored  in  1815. — The 
Cartoons  for  the  British  Houses  of  Parliament  Avere  exhibited  in  1843. 

CARVING.  Sculptures.  CASH-PAYMENTS,  Bank  of  England. 

CASHEL  (Tipperary,  Ireland).  Cormack  Cuillinan,  king  and  bishop  of  Cashel,  is  reputed 
to  be  either  the  founder  or  the  restorer  of  the  cathedral  ; a.d.  901.  In  1152,  bishop  Donat 
O’Danergan  AA^as  invested  Avith  the  pall.  See  Pallium.  Cashel  was  valued  in  the  king’s 
books,  by  an  extent  returned  29  Henry  VIII.,  at  66^.  135.  4^  Irish  money.  By  the  Church 
Temporalities  act,  3 & 4 Will.  IV.  1833,  this  see  ceased  to  be  archiepiscopal,  and  Avas  joined 
to  Waterford  and  Lismore. 

CASHMERE,  in  the  Himalayas  ; was  subdued  by  the  Mahometans  in  the  i6th  century  ; by 
the  Affghans  in  1754  ; by  the  Sikhs  in  1819  ; and  Avas  ceded  to  the  British  in  1846  ; AA^ho  gave 
it  to  the  Maharajah  Gholab  Singh,  AAdth  a nominal  sovereignty.  The  true  Cashmere  shaAvls  can 
be  manufactured  of  no  other  avooI  than  that  of  Thibet.  They  Avere  first  brought  to  England 
I in  1666  ; but  are  well  imitated  at  Bradford  and  Huddersfield.  Shawls  of  Thibetian  Avool,  for 
the  omrahs,  cost  150  rupees  each,  about  1650.  Bernier. 

! CASSITERIDES.  ^See  Scilly  Isles. 

CASTE,  a term  applied  to  distinct  sections  of  society  in  India.  In  the  laws  of  Menu  (see 
t;  Menu),  the  Hindus  are  divided  into  the  Brahmans,  or  sacerdotal  class  ; the  Kshatrya  or 
Chuttree,  military  class  ; the  Vaisya,  or  commercial  class  ; and  the  Sudras,  or  sooders, 
I servile  class. 

;i  1 FIDARDO,  near  Ancona,  Central  Italy.  Near  here  general  Lamoriciere  and 

the  papal  army  of  11,000  men  were  totally  defeated  by  the  Sardinian  general,  Cialdini,  Sept. 
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i8,  i860.  Lainorici^re  witli  a few  horsemen  fled  to  Ancona,  then  besieged.  On  Sept.  29,  he 
and  the  garrison  surrendered,  but 'were  shortly  after  set  at  liberty, 

CASTEL  NUOVO,  in  the  great  earthquake  which  convulsed  all  Naples  and  Sicily,  in 
1783,  was  almost  obliterated.  It  is  recorded  that  an  inhabitant  being  on  a hill  at  no  great 
distance,  looking  back,  saw  no  remains  of  the  town,  but  only  a black  smoke  : 4000  persons 
])erished  ; and  in  Sicily  and  Naples,  more  than  40,000. 

CASTIGLIONE  (N.  Italy).  Here  the  French  under  Augereau  defeated  the  main  body 
of  Austrians,  commanded  by  Wurmser  : the  battle  lasted  from  Aug.  3rd  to  5th,  1796. 
Bonaparte  stated  the  enemy’s  loss  to  be  70  field-pieces,  all  his  caissons,  between  12,000  and 
15,000  prisoners,  and  6000  killed  and  wounded. 

CASTILE  (Central  Spain).  A most  powerful  government  of  the  Goths  was  establislied 
here  about  a.d.  800. — Ferdinand,  count  of  Castile,  assumed  the  title  of  king  in  1035. 
Ferdinand  of  Arragon  married  Isabella  of  Castile  in  1474,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Christian 
dominions  in  Spain  were  united  in  one  monarchy,  1479.  See  Spain. 

CASTILLEJOS  (N.  Africa).  Hereon  Jan.  i,  i860,  was  fought  the  first  decisive  action  in 
the  war  between  Spain  and  Morocco,  General  Prim,  after  a vigorous  resistance,  repulsed  the 
Moors  under  Muley  Abbas,  and  advanced  towards  Tetuan. 

CASTILLON,  in  Guienne.  Here  the  army  of  Henry  YI.  of  England  was  defeated  by 
that  of  Charles  VII.  of  France.  An  end  was  put  to  the  English  dominion  in  France,  Calais 
alone  remaining,  July  23,  1453.  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  was  killed. 

CASTLEBAR  (Ireland).  A body  of  French  troops,  under  general  Humbert,  landed  at 
Killala,  and,  assisted  by  an  insurgent  Irish  force,  compelled  the  king’s  troops  to  retreat,  after 
a sharp  contest,  Aug.  28,  1 798. 

CASTLEPOLLARD  (Ireland).  Fatal  affray  at  a fair  here  between  some  peasantry  and  a 
body  of  police,  when  thirteen  persons  lost  their  lives,  and  more  than  twice  that  number  were 
wounded.  May  23,  1831.  The  chief  constable,  Blake,  and  his  men,  escaped  punishment. 

CASTLES.  Ancient  British  castles  were  tall  houses,  strongly  fortified,  and  built  on  the 
tops  of  hills,  with  gates  and  walls.  The  castle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  a tower  keep,  either 
round  or  square,  and  ascended  by  a flight  of  steps  in  front.  William  I.  erected  48  strong 
castles.  Several  hundreds,  built  by  permission  of  Stephen,  between  1135  and  1154,  were 
demolished  by  Henry  II.,  1154.  Many  were  dismantled  in  the  civil  wars. 

CATACOMBS.  The  early  depositories  of  the  dead.  The  first  Christians  at  Rome  are 
said  to  have  met  for  worship  in  the  catacombs  ; and  here  are  said  to  have  been  the  tomb's  of 
the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul.  Catacombs  were  numerous  in  Egypt ; and  Belzoni  in  1815  and 
1818,  explored  many  catacombs  both  in  that  country  and  Thebes,  built  30(X)  years  ago  : among 
others,  a chef-d' o&uvre  of  ancient  sculpture,  the  temple  of  Psammetichus  the  Powerful,  whose 
sarcophagus,  formed  of  the  finest  oriental  alabaster,  exquisitely  sculptured,  he  brouglit  to 
England.  In  the  Parisian  catacombs  (formerly  stone  quarries),  human  remains  from  the 
cemetery  of  the  Innocents  were  deposited  in  1 785  ; and  there  are  interred  many  of  the  victims 
of  the  revolution  in  1 792. 

CATALONIA  (W.  Spain),  was  settled  by  the  Goths  andAlani,  abontA.D.  409;  conquered 
by  the  Saracens,  712  ; recovered  by  Pepin  and  Charlemagne.  It  formed  part  of  the  Spanish 
marches  and  the  territory  of  the  count  of  Barcelona  {'which  see).  The  natives  were  able  sea- 
men : being  frequently  unruly,  their  peculiar  privileges  were  abolished  in  1714. 

CATAMARANS,  fire-machines,  called  also  carcasses,  for  destroying  ships  ; invented  and 
tried  in  vain  by  sir  Sidney  Smith,  Oct.  2,  1804,  on  the  Boulogne  flotilla  destined  by  Bonaparte 
to  invade  England. 

CATANIA,  a town  near  Etna,  Sicily,  was  founded  by  a colony  from  Chalcis,  753  b.c. 
Ceres  had  a temple  here,  open  to  none  but  women.  Catania  was  almost  totally  overthrown 
by  an  eruption  of  Etna  in  1669,  and  in  1693  was  nearly  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake  : in 
a moment  more  than  18,000  of  its  inhabitants  were  buried  in  the  rums.  An  earthquake 
did  great  damage,  Feb.  22,  1817.  In  Aug.  1862,  the  town  was  held  by  Garibaldi  and  his 
volujiteers,  in  opposition  to  the  Italian  government.  He  was  captured  on  Aug.  29. 

CATAPHRYGIANS,  heretics  in  the  second  century,  who  followed  the  errors  of  Mon- 
tanus.  They  are  said  to  have  baptized  their  dead,  forbidden  marriage,  and  mingled  the 
bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  with  the  blood  of  young  children. 

CATAPULTiE,  military  engines  of  the  cross-bow  kind,  for  throwing  huge  stones  as  well 
as  darts  and  arrows  ; invented  by  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  399  b.  c.  Josepims. 
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CATEAU  CAM1U\’ESIS  (N.  France),  where,  in  1559,  peace  was  concluded  between  Henry 
II.  of  France  and  Fhili])  II,  of  S])ain  ; to  which  latter  country  France  ceded  Savoy,  Corsica, 
and  nearly  200  forts  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries. 

CATECHISMS.  A short  one  was  ]mhlished  hy  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  1552. 
The  catechism  used  by  the  Protestants  originally  contained  no  more  than  a repetition  of  the 
bai)tismal  vow,  the  creed,  and  Lord’s  ])rayer  ; but  James  I.  ordered  the  bishops  to  enlarge  it 
by  lidding  an  explication  of  the  sacraments,  1612.  It  was  increased  subseipiently  by  the 
doctrinal  points  of  the  established  religion.  The  catechism  of  the  council  of  Trent  was 
published  in  1566  ; that  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster  in  1648. 

CATHERINE.  The  order  of  knighthood  instituted  in  Palestine,  a.d.  1063.  The  order 
of  nuns  called  Catherines  was  founded  in  1373.  An  order  of  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  in 
Russia  was  founded  by  Catherine,  empress  of  Peter  the  Great,  1714.  They  were  to  be 
distinguished,  as  the  name  implied  (from  katharos,  pure),  for  purity  of  life  and  manners. 

CATHOLIC  MAJESTY.  This  title  was  first  given  by  pope  Gregory  III,  to  Alphonsus  I. 
of  Spain,  a.d.  739.  Liccnciado.  The  title  was  also  given  to  Ferdinand  V.  and  his  queen  in 
1474  by  Innocent  VIII.  on  account  of  their  zeal  for  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  their 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain. 

CATHOLICS.  See  article  Roman  Catholics. 

CATILINE’S  CONSPIRACY.  Sergius  L.  Catiline,  a Roman  of  noble  family,  having 
squandered  away  his  fortune  by  debaucheries  and  extravagance,  and  having  been  refused  the 
consulship,  secretly  meditated  the  ruin  of  his  country,  and  conspired  with  many  of  the 
dissolute  aristocracy,  to  extirpate  the  senate,  plunder  the  treasury,  and  set  Rome  on  fire. 
This  conspiracy  (commenced  65  b.c.)  was  timely  discovered  (in  63  b.c.)  by  the  consul  Cicero, 
whom  he  had  resolved  to  murder.  On  seeing  five  of  his  accomplices  arrested,  Catiline  retired 
to  Gaul,  where  his  partisans  were  assembling  an  army.  Cicero  punished  the  condemned 
conspirators  at  home,  while  Petreius  routed  Catiline’s  ill-disciplined  forces  ; the  conspirator 
being  killed  in  the  engagement,  December,  62  b.  c.  Sallust. 

CATO,  Suicide  or,  termed  the  “ era  destructive  of  the  liberties  of  Rome,”  This  Roman 
philosopher,  considering  freedom  as  that  which  alone  “sustains  the  name  and  dignity  of  man,” 
and  unable  to  survive  the  independence  of  his  country,  stabbed  himself  at  Utica,  46  b.c. 

CATO-STREET  CONSPIRACY.  A gang  of  desperate  politicians  proposed  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  ministers  of  the  crown  and  the  overthrow  of  the  government : they  were 
arrested  Feb.  23,  1820.  The  principals,  Thistlewood,  Brunt,  Davidson,  lugs,  and  Tidd, 
were  executed  according  to  the  horrid  manner  of  traitors,  on  May  i,  following. 

CATTLE.  The  importation  of  horned  cattle  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  into  England 
was  prohibited  by  a law,  16  Charles  II.  1663  ; but  the  export  of  cattle  from  Ireland  became 
and  continues  to  be  a vast  and  beneficial  branch  of  the  Irish  trade  with  the  sister  country. 
From  Waterford  alone  the  value  of  imported  cattle  and  provisions  amounted,  in  1841,  to 
nearly  half  a million  sterling.  In  1842  the  importation  of  cattle  was  admitted  into 
England  from  foreign  countries  at  a moderate  duty  per  head,  and  in  1846  they  were  made 
duty  free.  In  1846,  the  live  imports  from  Ireland  were,  black  cattle,  81,592  ; sheep, 
100,366  ; swine,  381,744. — In  1850,  were  imported  of  all  sorts  of  cattle,  217,247  ; in  1854, 
397»430  ; in  1859,  347,341  ; from  all  countries.  In  April,  1857,  great  disease  arose  among 
cattle  abroad,  but  by  great  care  it  was  almost  excluded  from  this  country.  See  Mctroiiolitan 
Cattle-market  and  Smithjield. 

CAUCASUS.  A lofty  mountain,  a continuation  of  the  ridge  of  Mount  Taurus,  between 
the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas,  inhabited  anciently  by  various  savage  nations.  Prometheus 
was  said  to  have  been  tied  on  the  top  of  Caucasus  by  Jupiter  and  continually  devoured  by 
vultures,  (according  to  ancient  authors,  1548  b.c.)  The  passes  near  the  mountain  were 
called  Caucasice  Portce,  and  it  is  supposed  that  through  them  the  Sarmatians,  called  Huns, 
made  their  way  when  they  invaded  the  provinces  of  Rome,  a.d.  447.  Strabo;  Herodotus. 
The  subjugation  of  the  Caucasian  tribes  has  long  been  the  object  of  the  Russians,  and  seemed 
almost  achieved  by  the  capture  of  Schamyl,  Sept.  7,  1859,  who  was  honourably  received  by 
the  czar.  The  contest  still  endures.  See  Circassia. 

CAUDINE  FORKS,  according  to  Livy,  the  Furculce  Caudince  (in  Samnium,  S,  Italy), 
were  two  narrow  defiles  or  gorges,  united  by  a range  of  mountains  on  each  side.  The 
Romans  went  through  the  first  pass,  but  found  the  second  blocked  up  ; on  returning  they 
found  the  first  similarly  obstructed.  Being  thus  hemmed  in  by  the  Samnites,  under  the 
command  of  C.  Pontius,  they  surrendered  at  discretion,  321  b.c.  (after  a fruitless  contest, 
according  to  Cicero).  The  Roman  senate  broke  the  treaty. 
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CAULIFLOWER,  called  tlic  queen  of  vegetahles,  was  first  planted  in  these  kingdoms 
al)out  1603  ; it  came  from  Cyprus,  but  was  not  sold  at  market  until  about  1670.  In  the 
1 8th  century  cauliflowers  were  a common  present  from  England  to  Portugal. 

CAUSTIC  IN  Painting,  a method  of  burning  colours  into  wood  or  ivory,  invented  by 
Gausias  of  Sicyon,  Ho  made  a beautiful  painting  of  his  mistress  Glycere  sitting  on  the 
ground  making  garlands  with  flowers  ; from  this  circumstance  the  picture  received  the  name 
oi  Stephanoplocon.  It  was  bought  by  Lucullus  for  two  talents,  335  B.c.  Pliny. 

CAUTIONARY  TOWNS  (Holland),  (the  Briel,  Flushing,  and  Rammekins),  were  given 
to  queen  Elizabeth  in  1585  ; and  restored  to  the  Dutch  rejjublic  by  James  I.  in  1616. 

CAVALIERS.  The  appellation  given  to  the  supporters  of  the  king  during  the  civil  war, 
from  a number  of  gentlemen  foiTning  themselves  into  a body-guard  for  the  king  in  1641. 
They  were  opposed  to  the  Roundheads,  or  friends  of  the  parliament.  Hume,. 

CAVALRY.  The  Romans  were  celebrated  for  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  their 
cavalry.  Attached  to  each  of  the  Roman  legions  was  a body  of  horse  300  strong,  in  ten 
tunnse  ; the  commander  was  always  a veteran,  chosen  for  his  experience  and  valour.  The 
Persians  brought  the  greatest  force  of  cavalry  into  th#  field  ; they  had  10,000  horse  at 
Marathon,  490  b.c,  ; and  10,000  Persian  horse  were  slain  at  the  battle  of  Issus,  333  B.c. 
Plutarch.  Cavalry  were  used  by  the  Romans  against  the  natives,  and  were  of  large  amount 
in  the  first  wars  in  Wales.  In  the  wars  with  Napoleon  I.  the  British  cavalry  reached  to 
31,000  men.  Our  present  cavalry  force  consists  of  regiments  of  various  denominations  ; in 
1840  it  was,  rank  and  file,  viz.  household  troops,  1209  ; dragoons,  hussars  and  lancers, 
9524;  total,  10,733.  In  1856  the  total  was  stated  to  be  21,651  ; in  1861,  23,210.  See 
Morse  Guards,  <kc. 

CAVENDISH  EXPERIMENT.  In  1798  the  hon.  Henry  Cavendish  described  his 
experiment  for  determining  the  mean  density  of  the  earth,  by  comparing  the  force  of  terres- 
trial attraction  with  that  of  the  attraction  of  leaden  spheres  of  known  magnitude  and 
density,  by  means  of  the  torsion  balance.  Brande. 

CAWNPORE,  a town  in  India,  on  the  Doab,  a peninsula  between  the  Ganges  and 
Jumna.  During  the  mutiny  in  1857  it  was  garrisoned  by  native  troops  under  sir  Hugh 
Wheeler.  These  broke  out  into  revolt.  An  adopted  son  of  the  old  Peishwa  Bajee  Rao, 
Nana  Sahib,  who  had  long  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  the  British,  came  apparently  to  their 
assistance,  but  joined  the  rebels.  He  took  the  place  after  three  weeks’  siege,  June  26  ; and 
in  spite  of  a treaty  massacred  great  numbers  of  the  British,  without  respect  to  age  or  sex,  in 
the  most  cruel  manner.  General  Havelock  defeated  Nana  Sahib,  July  12,  at  Futtehpore, 
and  retook  Cawnpore,  July  17.  A column  was  erected  here,  in  memory  of  the  sufferers,  by 
their  relatives  of  the  32nd  regiment.  In  Dec.  i860,  Nana  was  said  to  be  living  in  Thibet ; 
and  in  Dec.  1861  was  incorrectly  said  to  have  been  captured  at  Kurrachee, 

CAYENNE  (in  French  Guiana),  S.  America,  settled  by  the  French  in  1625,  but  left  in 
1654.  It  afterwards  came  successively  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  French,  and  Dutch.  The 
last  were  expelled  by  the  French  in  1677.  Cayenne  was  taken  by  the  British,  Jan.  12, 
1809,  but  was  restored  to  the  French  in  1814.  Here  is  produced  the  capsicum  haccatum,  or 
cayenne  pepper.  Many  French  political  prisoners  have  been  sent  here  since  1852. 

CEDAR  TREE.  The  red  cedar  {Juniperus  Virginiana)  came  from  North  America 
before  1664  ; the  Bermudas  cedar  from  Bermudas  before  1683  ; the  cedar  of  Lebanon  {Pimis 
Cedrus)  from  the  Levant  before  1683.  In  1850  a grove  of  venerable  cedars,  about  40  feet 
high,  remained  on  Lebanon.  The  cedar  of  Goa  {Cupressus  Lusitanica)  was  brought  to 
Europe  by  the  Portuguese  about  1683.  See  Cypress. 

■ CELERY  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  by  the  French  marshal,  Tallard, 
during  his  captivity  in  England,  after  his  defeat  at  Blenheim  by  Marlborough  in  1 704. 

CELESTIAL  GLOBE.  See  Gloles. 

CELIBACY  (from  coelebs,  unmarried),  was  preached  by  St.  Anthony  in  Egypt  about 
A.D.  305.  His  early  converts  lived  in  caves,  &c.,  till  monasteries  were  founded.  The 
doctrine  was  rejected  in  the  council  of  Nice,  A.D.  325.  Celibacy  was  enjoined  to  bishops 
only  in  692.  The  Romish  clergy  generally  were  compelled  to  a vow  of  celibac}’’  in  1073. 
This  decree  was  opposed  in  England,  958  to  978.  Its  observance  was  finally  established  by 
the  council  of  Placentia,  held  in  1095.  The  marriage  of  the  clergy  was  proposed,  but 
negatived  at  the  council  of  Trent  (1563). 

CELL  THEORY  (propounded  by  Schwann  in  1839)  supposes  that  the  ultimate  particles 
of  all  animal  and  vegetable  tissues  are  composed  of  small  cells.  Some  of  the  lowest  forms  of 
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jinimal  and  vegotablo  life  aro  said  to  bo  composed  of  merely  a single  cell,  as  the  germinal 
vesicle  in  the  egg  and  the  red-snow  jdant. 

CELTIBEIvI.  S>co  Numaidme  Tl'a?’. 


CELTS,  a group  of  the  Aryan  family.  Sec  Gauls. 

CEMETERIES.  The  burying-places  of  the  Greeks  and  Komans  were  at  a distance  from 
their  towns;  and  the  Jews  had  their  sepnlchres  in  gardens  and  in  fields.  {John  xix.  41  ; 
Matthew  xxvii.  60.)  The  ])resent  practice  was  introduced  by  the  clergy,  who  pretended 
that  the  dead  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges  by  being  interred  in  consecrated  ground.  Several 
]niblic  cemeteries  planted  after  the  manner  of  Pere  La  Chaise*  have  of  late  years  been 
opened  in  all  parts  of  the  kingilom.  See  Catacombs. 


The  Kensal-gi-ecn  or  general  cemetery,  contain- 
ing 53  acres  : consecrated  . . . Nov.  2,  1832 

The  South  Metropolitan  and  Norwood  cemetery 
containing  40  acres  ; eonsecrated  . Dec.  6,  1837 
The  Highgate  and  Kentish-Town  cemetery, 
containing  22  acres,  was  opened  and  conse- 
crated   May  20,  1839 

The  Abney  Park  cemetery  and  Arboretum,  con- 
taining 30  acres  at  Stoke  Newington,  was 
opened  by  the  lord  mayor  . . May,  20,  1840 

The  Westminster  eemetery,  at  Earl’s-court, 
Kensington-road,  called  also  the  West  Lon- 
don; consecrated  ....  June  15,  1840 


The  Nunhead  cemetery,  containing  about  50 
acres  ; consecrated  ....  July  29,  1840 
City  of  London  and  Tower  Hamlets  cemetery, 
containing  30  acres  ; consecrated  . . .1841 

The  London  Necropolis  and  National  Mauso- 
leum, at  Woking,  Surrey,  containing  2000 
acres;  the  company  incorporated  in  July 

i852;’opened Jan.  1855 

The  City  of  London  cemetery  at  Ilford,  was 

opened June  24,  1856 

Since  then,  parochial  cemeteries  have  been 
opened  at  Finchley  and  other  places. 


CENSORS,  Roman  magistrates,  whose  duty  was  to  survey,  rate,  and  correct  the  manners 
of  the  peojde.  The  two  first  censors  were  appointed  443  b.c.  Plebeian  censors  were  first 
appointed  131  b.c.  The  office  was  abolished  by  the  emperors.  See  Press. 

CENSUS.  In  the  Roman  polity,  a general  estimate  of  every  man’s  estate  and  personal 
effects,  delivered  to  the  government  upon  oath  every  five  years  ; established  by  Servius 
Tullius,  566  B.c.  In  England  the  census,  formerly  not  periodical,  is  now  taken  at  decennial 
periods,  of  which  the  latest  were,  viz.  in  1801,  1811,  1821,  1831,  1841,  1851  and  1861 
(April  7).  The  latest  census  taken  in  France  was  in  1862  (every  5th  year)  ; in  Austria 
(every  3rd  year)  1857  ; in  Belgium  (every  3rd  year)  1858  ; in  United  States  (every  loth 
year)  i860.  See  Population. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA.  See  America.  A large  American  steamer  of  this  name  was 
wrecked  during  a gale  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  Sept.  12,  1857.  Of  about  550  persons  only 
152  Avere  saved  : several  of  these  after  drifting  on  rafts  above  600  miles.  The  loss  of  about 
24  million  dollars  in  specie  aggravated  the  commercial  panic  at  New  York  shortly  after. 
The  captain  and  crew  behaved  heroically, 

CENTRAL  CRIMINAL  COURT  established  in  1834.  Commissions  are  issued  to  all 
the  fifteen  judges  of  England  (of  whom  three  attend  in  rotation  at  the  Old  Bailey)  for  the 
Ijeriodical  delivery  of  the  gaol  of  Newgate,  and  the  trial  of  offences  of  greater  degi’ee, 
committed  in  Middlesex  and  certain  parts  of  Essex,  Kent,  and  Surrey ; the  new  district  is 
considered  as  one  county. 

CENTURION,  the  captain,  head,  or  commander  of  a subdivision  of  a Roman  legion 
which  consisted  of  100  men,  and  was  called  a centuria.  By  the  Roman  census  each  hundred 
of  the  people  was  called  a centuria,  556  b.c. 

CENTURY.  The  method  of  computing  time  by  centuries,  first  generally  observed  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  commenced  from  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  a.d.  i.  Pardon.  It  was 
adopted  in  chronological  history  first  in  France.  Dupin.  Early  adopted  by  all  civilised 
nations.  Lufresnoy.  The  Greeks  computed  time  by  the  Olympiads,  beginning  776  b.c.  ; 
and  the  Roman  church,  by  Indictions,  the  first  of  which  began  Sept.  24,  a.d.  312. 

CEPHALONIA,  one  of  the  Ionian  islands,  was  obtained  from  the  ^Etolians  by  the 
Romans,  189  b.c,,  and  given  to  the  Athenians  by  Hadrian,  a.d.  135.  See  Ionian  Isles. 

CERBERE,  French  Brig,  mounted  nine  large  guns,  had  a creAv  of  eighty-seven  men, 
and  AA'as  lying  at  Port  Louis.  The  harbour  was  entered  in  a ten-oared  cutter  manned  with 
only  eighteen  men,  Avho,  directed  by  their  gallant  officer,  lieut.  Paddon,  cut  out  and  made 
good  their  prize,  July  29,  1800, 

* ba  Chaise  takes  its  name  from  a French  Jesuit,  the  favourite  and  confessor  of  Louis  XIV. 
He  died  in  1 709 ; and  the  site  of  his  house  and  grounds  at  Paris  is  now  occupied  by  this  cemetery. 
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CEREMONIES,  Master  of  the,  an  office  instituted  for  the  more  honourable  reception  of 
ambassadors  and  persons  of  quality  at  court,  i James  I.  1603.  Baker's  Chron.  The  famous 
master  of  the  ceremonies  at  Rath,  or  president  over  the  amusements  of  that  city,  called 
“ Beau  Nash,”  and  the  “ King  of  Bath,”  extended  the  name  beyond  the  court,  and  led  to  its 
general  adoj)tion  in  ordinary  assemblies  : he  died  in  his  88th  year,  1761,  Ashe. 

CERES,  a planet,  only  160  miles  in  diameter,  was  discovered  by  M.  Piazzi,  at  Palermo, 
Jan.  I,  1801  ; he  named  it  after  the  goddess  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancient  Sicilians.  It  is 
not  visible,  except  with  powerful  glasses. 

CERIUM,  a very  rare  metal,  discovered  by  Klaproth  and  others  in  1803. 

CEUTA,  a town  on  N.  coast  of  Africa,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Abyla,  the 
southern  pillar  of  Hercules.  It  was  taken  from  the  Vandals  by  Justinian  a.d.  534  ; by  the 
Goths  618  ; afterwards  by  the  Moors,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Portuguese  1415. 
With  Portugal,  it  was  annexed  in  1580  to  Spain,  which  power  still  retains  it. 

CEYLON,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  called  by  the  natives  the  seat  of  paradise.  It 
was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  Almeyda,  a.d.  1505;  but  it  was  known  to  the  Romans 
in  the  time  of  Claudius,  a.d.  41.  The  capital,  Columbo,  was  taken  by  the  Hollanders  in 
1603,  and  was  recovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1621.  The  Dutch  again  took  it  in  1656. 
A large  portion  of  the  country  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1782,  but  was  restored  the  next 
year.  The  Dutch  settlements  were  seized  by  the  British  ; Trincomalee,  Aug.  26,  1795,  and 
Jeffnapatam,  in  Sept,  same  year.  Ceylon  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  peace  of  Amiens 
in  1802.  The  British  troops  were  treacherously  massacred  or  imprisoned  by  the  Adigar  of 
Candy,  at  Columbo,  June  26,  1803,  The  complete  sovereignty  of  the  island  was  assumed  by 
England  in  1815.  The  governor,  lord  Torrington,  was  absolved  from  a charge  of  undue 
severity  in  suppressing  a rebellion.  May  1851.  The  prosperity  of  Ceylon  greatly  increased 
under  the  administration  of  sir  H.  Ward,  1855-60.  Sir  J.  E.  Tennant’s  remarkable  work, 
“ Ceylon,”  appeared  in  1859. 

CHtERONEA  (in  Boeotia),  where  Greece  lost  its  liberty  to  Philip  ; 32,000  Macedonians 
defeating  30,000  Thebans,  Athenians,  &c.,  Aug.  2,  338  b.c.  Here  Archelaus,  lieutenant  of 
Mithridates,  was  defeated  by  Sylla,  and  110,000  Cappadocians  were  slain,  86  b.c. 

CHAIN-BRIDGES.  The  largest  and  oldest  chain-bridge  in  the  world  is  said  to  be  that 
at  Kingtung,  in  China,  where  it  forms  a perfect  road  from  the  top  of  one  mountain  to  the 
top  of  another.  The  honour  of  constructing  the  first  chain-bridge  on  a grand  scale  in 
England  belongs  to  Mr.  Telford,  who  constructed  the  chain-suspension-bridge,  over  the 
strait  between  Anglesey  and  the  coast  of  Wales,  1818—25.  See  Menai  Straits. 

CHAIN-CABLES,  Pumps  and  Shot.  Iron  chain-cables  were  in  use  by  the  Yeneti,  a 
people  intimately  connected  with  the  Belgse  of  Britain  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  55  b.c.  These 
cables  came  into  modern  use,  and  generally  in  the  royal  navy  of  England,  in  1812. — Chain- 
shot,  to  destroy  the  rigging  of  an  enemy’s  ship,  was  invented  by  the  Dutch  admiral,  De 
Witt,  in  1666. — Chain-Pumps  were  first  used  on  board  the  Flora,  British  frigate,  in  1787. 

CHAINS,  Hanging  in.  By  the  25th  Geo.  II.  1752,  it  was  enacted  that  the  judge  should 
direct  the  bodies  of  pirates  and  murderers  to  be  dissected  and  anatomised  ; and  that  he 
might  also  direct  that  they  be  hung  in  chains.  The  custom  of  hanging  the  bodies  of  criminals 
in  chains  was  abolished  in  1834. 

CHALDEA,  the  ancient  name  of  Babylonia,  but  afterwards  restricted  to  the  S.  W.  portion. 
The  Chaldeans  were  devoted  to  astronomy  and  astrology.  See  Dan.  ii.  &c. — The  Chaldean 
Registers  of  celestial  observations  were  commenced  2234  b.c.,  and  were  brought  down  to  the 
taking  of  Babylon  by  Alexander,  331  b.c.  (a  period  of  1903  years).  These  registers  were 
sent  by  Callisthenes  to  Aristotle. — Chaldean  Characters  : the  Bible  was  transcribed  from 
the  original  Hebrew  into  these  characters,  now  called  Hebrew,  by  Ezra  about  b.c.  445. 

CHALGROVE  (Oxfordshire).  At  a skirmish  here  with  prince  Rupert,  June  18,  1643, 
John  Hampden,  of  the  parliament  party,  was  mortally  wounded.  A column  was  erected  to 
his  memory  June  18,  1843. 

CHALONS-SUR-MARNE,  N.E.  France.  Here  the  emperor  Aurelian  defeated  Tetricus, 
the  last  of  the  pretenders  to  the  throne,  termed  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  a.d.  274;  and  here 
also  in  451  iEtius  thoroughly  defeated  Attila  the  Hun,  compelling  him  to  retire  into 
Pannonia. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  early  a high  court  officer  in  France,  Germany,  and  England.  The  office 
of  chamberlain  of  the  exchequer  was  discontinued  in  1834.  The  title  of  chamberlain  is  also 
conferred  upon  civic  personages,  as  in  London. 
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Cl  I AM  HEK  LAIN  of  England,  Lord  Great.  The  sixth  great  oHicer  of  state,  whose 
duties,  among  others,  relate  to  coronations  and  public  solemnities.  The  rank  appertained 
for  many  centuries  to  the  hunily  of  Do  Vere,  carls  of  Oxford,  granted  to  it  hy  llcnry  1.  in 
iioi.  On  the  death  of  John  ilc  Vere,  the  sixteenth  carl,  Mary  his  sole  (laughter,  marrying 
lord  ‘Willoughby  do  Eresby,  the  right  was  established  in  that  nol)leman’s  family  by  a judg- 
ment of  the  house  of  peers,  2 Charles  I.  1625.  On  the  death  of  his  descendant,  unmarried, 
in  July  1779,  the  house  of  lords  and  twelve  judges  concurred  that  the  oflice  devolved  to  lady 
'Willoughby  de  Eresby,  and  her  sister  the  lady  Georgina  Charlotte  Bertie,  as  heirs  to  their 
brother  Robert,  duke  of  Ancaster,  deceased  ; and  that  they  had  powers  to  appoint  a 
deputy  to  act  for  them,  not  under  the  degree  of  a knight,  who,  if  his  majesty  approved  of 
him,  might  olliciate  accordingly.  Bcalsoii.  The  office  has  been  held  since  1828  by  the 
present  lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby  (1862). 

CHAMBERLAIN  of  the  Household,  Lord,  an  ancient  office.  The  title  is  from  the 
French  ChambcUan  in  Latin  Camerarius.  He  has  the  oversight  of  the  king’s  chaplains,  the 
officers  of  the  standing  and  removing  w^ardrobes,  beds,  tents,  revels,  music,  hunting,  and  of 
all  the  physicians,  surgeons,  apothecaries,  messengers,  tradesmen,  and  artisans,  retained  in 
his  majesty’s  service.  Sir  William  Stanley,  knt. , afterwards  beheacied,  was  lord  ehamberlain, 
I Henry  VII.  1485.  A vice-chamberlain  acts  in  the  absence  of  the  chief ; the  offices  are 
coexistent,  Bmtsoii. 

CHAMBRE  ARDENTE  (fiery  chamber),  an  extraordinary  French  tribunal  so  named 
from  the  punishment  frequently  awarded  by  it,  Francis  I.  in  1535  and  Henry  II.  in  1549 
employed  it  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  which  led  to  the  civil  war  with  the  Huguenots  in 
1560 ; and  in  1679  Louis  XIV.  appointed  one  to  investigate  the  poisoning  cases  which  arose 
after  the  execution  of  the  marchioness  Brinvilliers. 

CHAMP  DE  MARS,  an  open  square  in  front  of  the  Military  School  at  Paris,  with 
artificial  embankments  on  each  side,  extending  nearly  to  the  river  Seine.  Here  was  held, 
14th  July,  1790,  the  “fedm’ation,”  or  solemnity  of  swearing  fidelity  to  the  “patriot  king” 
and  new  constitution  : great  rejoicings  followed,  public  balls  were  given  by  the  municipality 
in  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  Paris  was  illuminated.  On  July  14,  1791,  a second  great  meeting 
was  held  here,  directed  by  the  Jacobin  clubs,  to  sign  petitions  on  the  “ altar  of  the  country,” 
praying  for  the  abdication  of  Louis  XVI,  A third  meeting  took  place  July  14,  1792. 
Another  constitution  was  sworn  to  here,  under  the  eye  of  Napoleon  I,  May  i,  1815,  at  a 
ceremony  called  the  Champ  de  Mai.  The  prince  president  (now  Napoleon  III.)  had  a grand 
review  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  distributed  eagles  to  the  army.  May  lo,  1852. 

CHAMPAGNE,  an  ancient  province,  N.E.  France,  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Burgundy,  and  was  governed  by  counts  from  the  loth  century  till  it  was  united  to  Navarre, 
count  Thibaut  becoming  king,  in  1234.  The  countess  Joanna  married  Philip  V.  of  France 
in  1284  ; and  in  1361  Champagne  was  annexed  by  their  descendant  king  John. 

CHAMPION  OF  ENGLAND.  The  championship  was  instituted  at  the  coronation  of 
Richard.  II.  in  1377.  At  the  coronation  of  English  kings  the  champion  rode  completely 
armed  into  Westminster-hall,  and  challenged  any  one  that  should  deny  the  title  of  the 
sovereign  to  the  crown.  The  championship  is  attached  to  the  manor  of  Scrivelsby,  derived 
from  the  family  of  Marmion,  and  is  hereditary  in  the  Dymoke  family.  Sir  Henry  Dymoke, 
the  present  chamj)ion,  the  17th  of  his  family  who  has  held  the  office,  was  born  in  1801. 

CHAMPLAIN.  See  Lake  Champlain. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  ENGLAND,  Lord  High,  ranks  after  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal 
as  the  first  lay  subject.  Anciently  the  office  was  conferred  upon  some  dignified  ecclesiastic 
termed  cancellarius,  ox  doorkeeper,  who  admitted  suitors  to  the  sovereign’s  presence,  Arfastus 
or  Herefast,  chaplain  to  the  king  (William  the  Conqueror)  and  bishop  of  Elmham,  was  lord 
chancellor  in  1067.  Hardy.  Thomas  k Becket  was  made  chaneellor  in  1154.  The  first 
^person  qualified  by  education,  to  decide  causes  upon  his  own  judgment,  was  sir  Thomas 
'More,  appointed  in  1529,  before  which  time  the  office  was  more  that  of  a high  state 
functionary  than  the  president  c)f  a court  of  justice.  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  appointed 
lord  chancellor  in  1587,  was  very  ignorant,  on  which  account  the  first  reference  was  made  to 
a master  in  1588.  In  England,  the  gi'eat  seal  has  been  frequently  put  in  commission  ; but 
it  \vas  not  until  1813  that  the  separate  and  co-existent  office  of  Vice-Chancellor  was  perma- 
nently held.  ^00  Keeper,  Lord;  and  Vice-Chancellors. 


LORD  HIGH  CHANCELLORS  OF  ENGLAND 


1487.  John  Moreton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

1504.  WiUiam  Warham,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

1515.  Thomas  Wolsey,  cardinal  and  abp.  of  York. 


1529.  Sir  Thomas  More. 

1532.  Sir  Thomas  Audley,  keeper. 

1533.  Sir  Thomas  Audley,  now  chancellor,  created 

lord  Audley. 
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CJIANCELLOU  OF  ENGLAND,  Loud  High,  continued. 


1544.  Thomas,  lord  Wriotlioslcy. 

1547.  William,  lord  St.  Joim,  keeper. 

— Rieliard,  lord  Rich,  lord  ehancellor. 

1551.  Thomas  Goodrieh,  bishop  of  Mly,  keeper 

1552.  The  same  ; now  lord  ehaneellor. 

1553.  Stephen  Gardiner,  hishoj)  of  Winehester. 

1556.  Nieholas  Heath,  archbishop  of  York. 

1558.  Sir  Nieholas  Racon,  keeper. 

1579.  Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  lord  chancellor. 

1587.  Sir  Ghristox)her  Hatton. 

1591.  The  great  seal  in  commission. 

1592.  Sir  John  Puckering,  lord  keeper. 

1 596.  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  lord  keejjer. 

1603.  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  now  lord  Ellesmere,  lord 
chancellor. 

1617.  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  lord  keeper. 

1618.  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  created  lord  Verulam,  lord 

chancellor. 

1621.  The  great  seal  in  commission. 

1625.  John,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  lord  keeper. 

— ■ Sir  Thomas  Coventry,  afterwards  lord  Coventry, 
lord  keeper. 

1640.  Sir  John  Finch,  afterwards  lord  Finch. 

1641.  Sir  Edward  Lyttelton,  afterwards  lord  Lyttel- 

ton, lord  keeper. 

1643.  The  great  seal  in  the  hands  of  parliamentary 
commissioners,  or  keepers. 

1645.  Lord  Richard  Lane,  royal  keeper. 

1646.  Again  in  the  hands  of  parliamentary  com- 

missioners. 

1649.  commission  for  the  commonwealth. 

1653.  Si’'  Edward  Herbert,  king’s  lord  keeper. 

1654.  In  commission  during  the  remainder  of  the 

commonwealth. 

1660.  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  lord  chancellor,  afterwards 
created  lord  Hyde  and  earl  of  Clarendon. 

1667.  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  lord  keeper. 

1672.  Anthony  Ashley,  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  lord 

chancellor. 

1673.  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  lord  keeper. 

1675.  Heneage,  now  lord  Finch,  lord  chancellor, 
afterwards  earl  of  Nottingham. 

1682.  Sir  Francis  North,  created  lord  Guilford,  lord 
keeper. 

1685.  Francis,  lord  Guilford  ; succeeded  by 

— George,  lord  Jeffreys,  lord  chancellor. 

1689.  In  commission. 

1690.  Sir  John  Trevor,  knt.  sir  William  Rawlinson, 

knt.  and  sir  George  Hutchins,  knt.  commis- 
sioners or  keepers. 

1693.  Sir  John  Somers,  lord  keeper. 

1697.  Sir  John  Somers,  created  lord  Somers,  lord 
chancellor. 

1700.  Lord  chief  justice  Holt,  sir  George  Treby,  chief 
justice  C.P.,  and  chief  baron  sir  Edward 
Ward,  lord  keepers. 

— Sir  Nathan  Wright,  lord  keeper. 

1705.  Right  hon.  William  Cowper,  lord  keeper,  after- 
wards lord  Cowper. 

1707.  William,  lord  Cowper,  lord  chancellor. 

1710.  In  commission. 


1710.  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  created  lord  Harcourt, 
lord  keeper. 

1713.  Simon,  lord  Harcourt,  lord  chancellor 

1714.  William,  lord  Cowjjer,  lord  chancellor. 

1718.  In  commission. 

— Thomas,  lord  Parker,  lord  chancellor ; after- 

wards earl  of  Macclesfield. 

1725.  In  commission. 

— Sir  Peter  King,  created  lord  King,  lord  chan- 

cellor. 

1733.  Hon.  Charles  Talbot,  created  lord  Talbot,  lord 
chancellor 

1737.  Philip  Yorke,  lord  Hard wicke,  lord  chancellor. 

1756.  In  commis.sion. 

1757.  Sir  Robert  Henley,  afterwards  lord  Henley, 

last  lord  keeper. 

1761.  Lord  Henley,  lord  chancellor,  afterwards  earl 
of  Northington. 

1766.  Charles,  lord  Camden,  lord  chancellor. 

1770.  Hon.  Charles  Yorke,  lord  chancellor. 

[Created  lord  Mordan ; died  within  three  days, 
and  before  the  seals  were  put  to  his  patent  of 
peerage.  ] 

1770.  In  commission. 

1771.  Hon.  Henry  Bathurst,  lord  Apsley;  succeeded 

as  earl  Bathurst. 

1778.  Edward  Thurlow,  created  lord  Thurlow. 

1783.  Alexander,  lord  Loughborough,  and  others, 
commissioners. 

1783.  Edward,  lord  Thurlow,  again. 

1792.  In  commission. 

1793.  Alexander  Wedderbume,  lord  Loughborough, 

lord  chancellor. 

1801.  John  Scott,  lord  Eldon. 

1806.  Hon.  Thomas  Erskine,  created  lord  Erskine. 

1807.  John,  lord  Eldon,  again. 

1827.  J ohn  Singleton  Copley,  created  lord  Lyndhurst, 
1830.  Henry  Brougham,  created  lord  Brougham. 

1834.  Lord  Lyndhurst  again. 

1835.  Sir  Charles  Christopher  Pepys,  master  of  the 

rolls,  vice-chancellor  Shad  well,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Bosanquet,  C.P.,  commissioners. 

1836.  Sir  Charles  Christopher  Pepys,  created  lord 

Cottenham,  lord  chancellor.  Jan.  16. 

1841.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  a third  time.  Sept.  3. 

1846.  Lord  Cottenham,  again  lord  chancellor.  July  6 
[His  lordship  on  signifying  his  intention  to 
retire,  June  19,  1850,  was  created  earl  of 
Cottenham.  ] 

1850.  Lord  Langdale,  master  of  the  rolls.  Sir  Laun- 
celot  Shadwell,  vice-chancellor  of  England, 
and  sir  Robert  Monsey  Rolfe,  B.E.,  commis- 
sioners of  the  great  seal.  June  19. 

— Sir  Thomas  Wilde,  lord  Truro.  July  15. 

1852.  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  lord  St.  Leonards.  Feb.  27. 

— Robt.  Monsey  Rolfe,  lord  Cranworth.  Dec.  28. 

1858.  Sir  Frederic  Thesiger,  lord  Chelmsford.  Feb.  26. 

1859.  John,  lord  Campbell.  June  18;  died  June  23, 

1861. 

1861.  Richard  Bethell,  lord  Westbury.  Jime  26. 
The  PRESENT  lord  chancellor  (1862). 


CHANCELLOR  OF  IRELAND,  Lord  High.  The  earliest  nomination  was  by  Richard  L, 
A.D.  1189,  when  Stephen  Ridel  was  elevated  to  this  rank.  The  office  of  vice-chancellor  was 
known  in  Ireland,  but  not  as  a distinct  appointment,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  Geoffrey 
Tiu’villo,  archdeacon  of  Dublin,  being  so  named,  1232.  * 


LORD  HIGH  CHANCELLORS  OF  IRELAND. 
From  the  Revolution. 


Patent. 

1690.  Dec.  29.  Sir  Charles  Porter. 

1697.  Jan.  T2.  Sir  John  Jeffreyson,  Thomas  Coote, 
and  Nchemiah  Donellan,  lords  keepers. 

1697.  March  ii.  J.  Methuen,  ancestor  of  lord 
Methuen. 

1697.  Dec.  21.  Edward,  earl  of  Meath,  Francis,  earl 
of  Longford,  and  Murrough,  viscount  Bles- 
• sington,  lords  keepers. 


Patent. 

1702.  Aug.  26.  Lord  Methuen,  lord  chancellor,  a 

second  time. 

1703.  Aug.  6.  Sir  Richard  Cox,  hart.  ; resigned  in 

1707. 

1707.  June.  Richard  Freeman. 

1710.  Nov.  28.  Robert  earl  of  Kildare,  archbishop 
(Hoadley)  of  Dubhn,  and  Thomas  Keightley, 
commissioners. 
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CHANCELLOR  OE  IRELAND,  Loud  High,  continued. 


Vatrnt. 

1711.  Jiin.  22.  Sir  Constantino  Phipps  ; resigned 
Sept,  1714. 

1714.  Oct.  II.  Alan  Urodrick,  afterwards  viscount 
Middleton  ; resigned  May,  1725. 

1725.  Juno.  Kiebard  Wc.st. 

1726.  Dec.  21.  Thomas  Wyndham,  afterwards  lord 

Wyndham  of  Finglas. 

1739.  Sept.  7.  Robert  Jocelyn,  afterwards  lord  New- 
port, and  viscount  Jocelyn  ; the  latter  died, 
Oct.  25,  1756. 

1757.  March  22.  John  Bowes,  afterwards  lord  Bowes 
of  Clonlyon  ; died  1 767. 

1768.  Jan.  9.  James  Hewitt,  afterwards  viscount 
Lifl'ord  ; died  April  28,  1789. 

1789.  June  20.  John,  baron  Fitzgibbon,  afterwards 
earl  of  Clare  ; died  Jan.  28,  1802. 

1802.  March  15.  John,  baron  Redesdale;  resigned 
Feb.  1806. 

1806.  March  25.  Right  hon.  George  Ponsonby ; re- 

signed April,  1807. 

1807.  Ma3^  Thomas,  lord  Manners,  previously  an 


Patent. 

Fnglish  baron  of  the  exchequer;  resigned 
Nov.  1827. 

1827.  Nov.  5.  Right  hon.  sir  Anthony  Hart,  pre- 
viously vice-chancellor  of  England ; resigned 
Nov.  1830;  died  1831. 

1830.  Dee.  23.  Wilham,  baron  Plunket;  resigned 
Nov.  1834. 

1835.  Jan.  13.  Sir  Edward  Burtenshaw  Sugden  ; 
resigned  April,  1835. 

1835.  April  30.  William,  baron  Plunket,  a second 
time;  resigned  J une,  1841. 

1841.  June.  John,  baron  Campbell ; resigned  Sept. 
1841. 

1841.  Oct.  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  afterwards  lord  St. 

Leonards,  a second  time  ; resigned  July,  1846. 
1846.  July  16.  Maziere  Brady  ; resigned  Feb.  1852. 

1852.  March.  Francis  Blackburn  ; resigned  Dec. 

1853.  Jan.  Maziere  Brady,  again. 

1858.  Feb.  Joseph  Napier. 

1859.  June.  Maziere  Brady,  again.  The  present 

lord  chancellor  of  Ireland  (1862). 


CHANCELLOR  OF  SCOTLAND,  Loud.  In  the  laws  of  Malcolm  IL,  who  reigned  a.d. 
icx>4,  this  officer  is  thus  mentioned  : — “The  chancellar  saU  at  al  tymes  assist  the  king  in 
giving  him  connsall  mair  secretly  nor  the  rest  of  the  nobility.  . . The  chancellar  sail  he 

ludgit  neir  unto  the  kingis  Grace,  for  keiping  of  his  bodie,  and  the  seill,  and  that  he  may  be 
readie,  baith  day  and  nicht,  at  the  kingis  command.”  Sir  James  Balfour.  Evan  was  lord 
chancellor  to  Malcolm  III.,  surnamed  Canmore,  in  1057  ; and  James,  earl  of  Seafield,  after- 
wards Findlater,  was  the  last  lord  chancellor  of  Scotland,  the  office  having  been  abolished  in 
1708,  after  tlie  union.  See  Keeper,  Lord. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER,  is  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  Ralf  de 
Leycestre  surrendered  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  1248,  and  the  king  com- 
mitted the  exchequer  seal  to  Edward  de  Westminster.  The  equity  jurisdiction  of  the 
exchequer,  wdiicli  had  long  existed,  was  transferred  to  the  court  of  chancery  in  1841.  The 
last  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who  acted  judicially,  was  sir  R.  Walpole ; he  decided  between 
the  chief  baron  and  his  court  in  1735.  The  chancellor  is  now  an  influential  cabinet  minister, 
usually  one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury  and  sometimes  premier.  See  Exchequer. 


CHANCELLORS  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  SINCE  1800. 


Henry  Addington  (aft.  lord  Sidmouth)  Mar.  21,  1801 
Wm.  Pitt  {premier)  ....  May  16,  1804 
Lord  Henry  Petty  (afterwards  marquess  of 

Lansdowne) Feb.  10,  1806 

Spencer  Percival  . . . March  31,  1807 

And  premier  Dec.  6,  1809  (assassinated  May  ii,  1812) 
Nicholas  Vansittart  (aftds.  Id.  Bexley)  June  g,  — 
Fred.  J.  Robinson  (afterwards  lord  Goderich 
and  earl  of  Ripon)  . . . Jan.  31,  1823 

George  Canning  {premier)  . . . April  24,  1827 

John  C.  Herries  ....  Aug.  17,  — 
Henry  Goulbum  ....  Jan.  26,  1828 


Viscount  Althorpe  (aft.  earl  Spencer)  Nov.  22,  1830 
Sir  Robert  Peel  {premier)  . . Dec.  10,  1834 

Thos.  Spring  Rice  (aft.  Id.  Monteagle)  April  18,  1835 
Francis  T.  Baring  (afterwards  baronet)  Aug.  26,  1839 
Henry  Goulbm-n  ....  Sept.  3,  1841 
Charles  Wood  (afterwards  baronet)  . July  6,  1846 

Benjamin  Disraeli Feb.  21,  1852 

Wilham  E.  Gladstone  . . . Dec.  28,  — 

Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  . . . March,  1855 

Benjamin  Disraeli  ....  Feb.  27,  1858 
William  E.  Gladstone  (the  present  chancellor, 

1862) June  13,  1859 


CHANCERY,  Court  of.  According  to  some,  instituted  as  early  as  a.d.  605,  to  others, 
by  Alfred,  in  887  ; settled  upon  a better  footing  by  William  I.,  in  1067  {Stow)  or  1070.  This 
court  had  its  origin  in  the  desire  to  render  justice  complete,  and  to  moderate  the  rigour  of 
other  courts  that  are  bound  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law.  It  gives  relief  to  or  against 
infants,  notwithstanding  their  minority  ; and  to  or  against  married  women,  notwithstanding 
their  coverture  ; and  all  frauds,  deceits,  breaches  of  trust  and  confidence,  for  which  there  is 
no  redress  at  common  law,  are  relievable  here.  Blackstone.  See  Lord  High  Chancellors. 
The  delays  in  chancery  proceedings  having  long  given  dissatisfaction,  the  subject  was  brought 
before  parliament  in  1825,  and  frequently  since  ; which  led  to  the  passing  of  important  acts 
in  1852,  1853,  and  1855,  to  amend  the  practice  in  the  court  of  chancery. 

CHANDOS  CLAUSE.  See  Counties. 


CHANTING  the  psalms  was  adopted  by  Ambrose  from  the  pagan  ceremonies  of  the 
Romans,  about  a.d.  350.  Lenglet.  It  was  introduced  into  the  Roman  Catholic  service  in 
602,  by  Gregory  the  Great,  who  established  schools  of  chanters,  and  corrected  the  church 
song.  Dufresnoy.  Chanting  was  adopted  by  some  congregations  of  dissenters  about  1859. 
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CiJ  ANTRV,  a chapel  endowed  with  revenue  for  priests  to  sing  mass  for  the  souls  of  the 
donors.  See  Chanting.  Many  chantries  were  abolished  in  England  in  1547. 

CHAPEL.  There  are  free  chapels,  chapels  of  ease,  the  chapel  royal,  &c.  Cowd.  The 
gentlemen  j)cnsioners  (formerly  poor  knights  of  Windsor,  who  were  instituted  by  the  direc- 
tion of  Henry  VI 11.  in  his  testament,  a.d.  1546-7)  were  called  knights  of  the  chapel. — The 
place  of  conference  among  printers,  and  the  conference  itself,  is  by  them  called  a chapel, 
it  is  said  because  the  first  work  printed  in  England  was  executed  in  a ruined  chapel  in 
Westminster-abbey,  converted  to  the  purpose  by  Caxton. 

CHAPLAIN,  a clergyman  who  performs  divine  service  in  a chapel,  or  that  is  retained  by 
a prince  or  nobleman.  About  seventy  chaplains  are  attached  to  the  chapel  royal.  The  chief 
personages  invested  with  the  privilege  of  retaining  chaplains  are  the  following,  with  the 
number  that  was  originally  allotted  to  each  rank,  by  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13,  1529  : — 


Archbishop  . , .8 

Duke  . . . . 6 

Bishop  . . . .6 

Marquess . . • • 5 


Earl  . . . .5 

Viscount  . . . • 4 

Baron  . . . .3 

Chancellor  . • • 3 


Knight  of  the  Garter  . 3 
Duchess  . . .2 

Marchioness  . . . 2 

Countess  . . .2 


Baroness  . . .2 

Master  of  the  Rolls  . 2 

Almoner  . . .2 

Chief  Justice  . . . i 


CHAPLETS,  the  string  of  beads  used  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  reciting  the  Lord’s 
prayer,  Ave  Maria,  &c.  See  Beads. 

CHAPTER.  Anciently  the  bishop  and  clergy  lived  in  the  cathedral,  the  latter  to  assist 
the  former  in  performing  holy  offices  and  governing  the  church,  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  chapter  is  now  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  a collegiate  church  or  cathedral.  Cowel. 
The  chapter-house  of  Westminster-abbey  was  built  in  1 250.  By  consent  of  the  abbot,  the 
commoners  of  England  held  their  parliaments  there  from  1377  until  1547,  when  Edward  VI. 
granted  them  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen. 

CHARCOAL  AIR-FILTERS  were  devised  by  Dr.  John  Stenhouse,  F.R.S.  in  1853. 
About  the  end  of  the  last  century  Lowitz,  a German  chemist,  discovered  that  charcoal 
(carbon)  possessed  the  property  of  deodorising  putrid  substances,  by  absorbing  effluvia  and 
gases.  Air-filters,  based  on  this  property,  have  been  successfully  applied  to  public  buildings, 
&c.  Dr.  Stenhouse  also  invented  charcoal  respirators. 

CHARING  CROSS,  so  called  from  one  of  the  crosses  which  Edward  I.  erected  to  the 
memory  of  his  queen  Eleanor,  who  died  1291  ; Charing  being  the  name  of  the  village  in  which 
it  was  built.  Some  contend  that  it  derived  its  name  from  being  the  resting-place  of  the  chere 
reyne,  dear  queen.  It  was  yet  a small  village  in  1353,  and  the  cross  remained  till  the  civil 
wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  when  it  was  destroyed  as  a monument  of  popish  superstition. 
— Charing-cross  was  built  about  1678,  nearly  as  it  appeared  before  the  new  buildings  were 
commenced  in  1829.  The  first  stone  of  Charing-cross  hospital  was  laid  by  the  duke  of 
Sussex,  Sept.  15,  1831.  Hungerford-bridge  (or  Charing-cross  bridge)  was  opened  May  i, 
1845.  See  Ilungerford  Bridge. 

CHARIOTS.  Their  invention  and  the  harnessing  horses  to  draw  them,  is  ascribed  to 
Erichthonius  of  Athens,  i486  b.c.  Chariot  racing  was  one  of  the  exercises  of  Greece.  The 
chariot  of  the  Ethiopian  officer,  {Acts  viii.  27)  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  form  of  our 
chaise  with  four  wheels.  Csesar  relates  that  Cassibelaunus,  after  dismissing  all  his  other  forces, 
retained  no  fewer  than  4000  war-chariots  about  his  person.  See  Carriages,  Coaches,  &c. 

CHARITABLE  BEQUESTS,  &o.  Boards  for  their  recovery  were  constituted  in  1764 
and  1800,  and  a board  for  Ireland  (chiefly  prelates  of  the  established  church),  in  1825.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Charitable  Bequests  act  passed  in  1844,  and  an  act  for  the  better  adminis- 
tration of  Charitable  Trusts  in  1853,  when  commissioners  were  appointed,  who  have  from 
time  to  time  published  voluminous  reports.  The  law  relating  to  the  conveyance  of  land  for 
Charitable  Uses  was  amended  in  1861. 


CHARITABLE  BRETHREN,  an  order  founded  bj’  St.  John  of  God,  and  approved  by 
pope  Pius  V.  1572  ; introduced  into  France,  1601  ; settled  at  Paris,  1602.  Henault. 

CHARITIES  AND  Charity  Schools.  These  are  very  numerous  in  this  great  country. 
The  charity  commission  reported  to  parliament  that  the  endowed  charities  alone  of  Great 
Britain  amounted  to  1,500,000^.  annually,  in  1840.  Pari.  Rep.  Charity  schools  were  insti- 
tuted in  London  to  prevent  the  seduction  of  the  infant  poor  into  Roman  Catholic  seminaries, 
3 James  II.,  1687.  Rapin.  See  Education.  Mr.  Low’s  “Charities  of  London”  (2nd 
edition,  1862),  is  full  of  useful  information. 

CHARLEROI,  in  Belgium.  Great  battles  have  been  fought  near  this  town  in  several 
wars  ; the  principal  in  1690  and  1794.  See  Fleurus.  Charleroi  was  besieged  by  the  prince 
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of  Orange  iu  1672,  and  was  again  invested  by  the  same  prince  with  60,000  men,  in  1677  ; 
but  lie  was  soon  obliged  to  retire.  Near  here,  at  Ligny,  Napoleon  attacked  the  rrussian 
line,  making  it  fall  back  upon  Wavres,  June  16,  1815. 

CII.\ULES-ET-GEOHOES.  Two  French  vessels  of  this  name,  professedly  conveying  free 
African  emigrants  (but  really  slaves),  were  seized  by  the  Fortngnese,  in  Condneia  bay, 
Nov.  29,  1857,  sent  to  Lisbon,  and  eondemned  as  slavers.  They  were  demanded  haug;htily 
by  the  French  government,  who,  on  the  hesitation  of  the  Portuguese,  sent  two  ships  of  war 
to  the  Tagus.  The  cajituri'd  vessels  were  then  surrendered  under  protest.  The  conduct  of 
the  British  government  (that  of  lord  Derby),  to  whom  the  Portuguese  had  referred  the  dis- 
pute, was  considered  more  prudent  than  dignified.  The  emperor  of  France,  however,  gave 
up  the  free  emigration  scheme. 

CMAELESTON  (Massachusetts)  was  burnt  by  the  British  forces  under  general  Gage, 
June  17,  1775.  Charleston  taken  by  the  British,  May  7,  1779. — Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  The  English  fleet  here  was  repulsed  with  great  loss,  June  28,  1776.  It  was 
besieged  by  the  British  troops  at  the  latter  end  of  March,  1780,  and  surrendered  May  13 
following,  with  6000  prisoners;  it  was  evacuated  April  14,  1783.  Great  commotion  arose 
here  on  Nov.  i860,  through  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  presidency,  he  being  opposed 
to  slavery.  See  United  States.  In  Dec.  1861,  the  Federals  sank  a number  of  vessels  laden 
with  stone  in  order  to  choke  up  the  entrance  to  Charleston  harbour. 

“ CHARTE,”  the  French  political  constitution  acknowledged  by  Louis  XVIII.  in  1814. 
The  infraction  of  this  constitution  led  to  the  revolution  of  1830.  The  “Charte”  was 
sworn  to  by  Louis-Philippe,  Aug.  29,  1830  ; but  set  aside  by  the  revolution  of  1848. 

CHARTER-HOUSE  (a  corruption  of  Chartreuse,  which  see),  London,  formerly  a Carthu- 
sian monastery,  founded  in  1371  by  sir  Walter  de  Manny,  one  of  the  knights  of  Edward  III., 
now  an  extensive  charitable  establishment.  The  last  prior,  John  Houghton,  was  executed 
as  a traitor,  for  denying  the  king’s  supremacy,  iu  1535.  After  the  dissolution  of  monasteries 
in  1539,  it  passed  through  various  hands  till  Nov.  i,  1611.  It  was  sold  by  the  earl  of  Suffolk 
to  Air.  Thomas  Sutton  for  13,000?.,  who  obtained  letters  patent  directing  that  it  should  be 
called  “the  hospital  of  king  James,  founded  in  the  Charter-house,”  and  that  “there  should 
be  for  ever  16  governors,”  &c.  On  the  foundation  are  80  poor  brothers,  and  44  poor  scholars. 
Sutton  died  Dec.  12,  1611.  The  expenditure  for  the  year  1853-4  was  22,396?.  ; the  receipts 
28,908?. 

CHARTER-PARTY.  A covenant  between  merchants  and  masters  of  ships  relating  to 
the  ship  and  cargo,  containing  the  particulars  of  their  agreement.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
first  used  in  England  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  about  1243.  Anderson. 

CHARTERS  were  granted  to  corporate  towns  to  protect  their  manufactures  by  Henry  II. 
in  1132  ; were  called  in  and  modified  by  Charles  II.  in  1682  ; but  the  ancient  charters  were 
restored  at  the  revolution  in  1688.  Alterations  were  made  in  them  by  the  Alunicipal  Reform 
act  in  1835.  Alany  ancient  charters  have  been  printed  by  the  Record  Commissioners 
(1800-37).  Their  work  is  now  carried  on  under  the  superintendence  of  the  master  of  the 
rolls.  See  Magna  Charta  and  Boroughs. 

CHARTISTS,  the  name  assumed  by  large  bodies  of  the  working  people,  shortly  after  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832,  from  their  demanding  the  j)eople’s  Charter,  the  five 
points  of  which  were  Vote  by  Ballot,  Universal  Suffrage,  Annual  Parliaments,  Payment  of 
the  Members,  and  the  Abolition  of  the  Property  Qualification  (the  last  of  which  was  granted, 
June,  1858).  Their  petition  was  presented  by  Air.  T.  Attwood,  June  14,  1838.  They 
assembled  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  armed  with  guns,  pikes,  and  other  weapons,  and 
carrjdng  torches  and  flags,  and  conducting  themselves  so  tumultuously,  that  a proclamation 
was  issued  against  them,  Dec.  12,  1838.  They  committed  great  outrages  at  Birmingham, 
July  15,  1839,  and  at  Newport  {which  see),  Nov.  4,  1839.  They  held  for  some  time  a sort  of 
parliament  called  the  “National  Convention,”  the  leading  men  being  Fergus  O’Connor, 
Henry  Vincent,  Air.  Stephens,  &c.  On  April  10,  1848,  they  proposed  to  hold  a meeting  of 
200,000  men  on  Kennington  common,  London,  to  march  thence  in  procession  to  West- 
minster, and  present  a petition  to  parliament ; but  only  about  20,000  came.  The  metropolis 
felt  gi’eat  alarm,  and  the  bank  and  other  establishments  were  fortified  by  military  ; but  the 
preventive  measures  adopted  by  the  government  proved  so  completely  successful,  that  the 
rioters,  alarmed  in  turn,  dispersed  after  some  slight  encounters  with  the  police  ; their 
monster  petition,  in  detached  rolls,  being  despatched  in  cabs  to  the  house  of  commons.  The 
determination  of  society  at  large  to  oppose  their  designs  operated  more  powerfully  on  the 
Chartists  than  the  display  of  power  by  the  executive  ; not  less  than  150,000  persons,  among 
them  nobles  and  others  of  high  rank  (including  Louis  Napoleon,  now  emperor),  having 
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jn’csscd  forward  to  be  sworn  as  sj)ecial  constables.  From  this  time  the  proceedings  of  the 
Cliartists  ceased  to  create  alarm,  and  they  have  become  insign ilicant. 

CllAUTREUSK,  La  Grande,  famous  as  the  chief  of  the  monasteries  of  the  Carthusian 
order,  is  situat(!(l  among  the  rugged  mountains  near  Grenoble,  in  France.  It  was  founded  by 
Biuno,  about  a.d.  1084.  At  the  revolution  in  1792,  the  monks  were  expelled  and  their 
valuable  library  destroyed.  They  returned  to  the  monastery  at  the  restoration  in  1814. 

CHARTS  AND  MAPS.  Anaximander  of  Miletus  was  the  inventor  of  geogi-aphical  and 
celestial  charts,  about  570  R.c.  Modern  sea-charts  were  brought  to  England  by  Bartholomew 
Columbus,  with  a view  to  illustrate  his  brother’s  theory  respecting  a western  continent,  1489. 
These  charts  were  the  foundation  of  the  discovery  of  the  western  world.  The  first  tolerably 
accurate  map  of  England  was  drawn  by  George  Lilly,  who  died  in  1559.  Gerard  Mercator 
published  an  atlas,of  maps  in  1595.  See  Mercator. 

CHASTITY.  The  Roman  laws  justified  homicide  in  defence  of  one’s  self  or  relatives; 
and  our  laws  justify  a woman  for  killing  a man  in  defence  of  her  chastity  ; and  a husband 
or  a father  in  taking  the  life  of  him  who  attempts  to  violate  his  wife  or  daughter.  In  1000 
years  from  the  time  of  Numa,  710  b.g.,  to  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  a.d.  394,  but 
eighteen  Roman  vestals  had  been  guilty  of  incontinence.  See  Vestals.  Many  remarkable 
instances  of  chastity  are  recorded.  See  Acre  and  Coldingham. 

CHATHAM  ADMHSHSTRATIOFT.  Formed  Aug.  1766;  terminated  Dec.  1767. 


Earl  of  Chatham,  Jirsi  minister  and  lord  privy  seal. 
Duke  of  Grafton,  j^rs^  lord  of  the  treasury. 

Lord  Camden,  lord  chancellor. 

Charles  Townshend,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

Earl  of  Northington.  lord  president. 

Earl  of  Shelburne  and  general  Conway,  secretaries  of 
state. 


Sir  Charles  Saunders  (succeeded  by  sir  Edward 
Hawke),  admiralty. 

Marquess  of  Granby,  ordnance. 

Lord  Hillsborough,  first  lord  of  trade. 

Lord  Barrington,  secretary-at-war. 

Lord  North  and  sir  George  Cooke,  joint  paymasters. 
Viscount  Howe,  treasurer  of  the  navy. 

Duke  of  Ancaster,  lord  de  Despenser,  &c. 


CHATHAM  (Kent),  a principal  station  of  the  royal  navy.  Its  dockyard,  commenced  by 
queen  Elizabeth,  contains  immense  magazines,  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  naval  stores.  The 
Chatham  Chest  for  the  relief  of  wounded  and  decayed  seamen  was  originally  established  here 
by  queen  Elizabeth  and  admirals  Drake  and  Hawkins,  in  1588,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  armada,  but  was  removed  to  Greenwich  in  1802.  In  1667,  on  the  loth  June,  the 
Dutch  fleet,  under  admiral  De  Ruyter,  sailed  up  to  this  town  and  burnt  several  men-of-war  ; 
but  the  entrance  into  the  Medway  is  now  defended  by  Sheerness  and  other  forts,  and 
additional  fortifications  were  made  at  Chatham.  On  Feb.  8,  1861,  a violent  outbreak  of  the 
convicts  was  suppressed  by  the  military,  and  many  of  the  rioters  severely  flogged.  About 
loool.  worth  of  jDroperty  was  destroyed,  and  many  persons  were  seriously  hurt. 

CHATILLON  (on  the  Seine,  France).  Here  a congress  was  held  by  the  four  great 
powers  allied  against  France,  at  which  Caulaincourt  attended  for  Napoleon,  Feb.  5,  1814 ; 
the  negotiations  for  peace  were  broken  olf  on  March  19,  following. 

CHAT  MOSS  (Lancashire),  a peat  bog  twelve  miles  square,  in  most  places  so  soft  as  to 
be  incapable  of  supporting  a man  or  horse.  Over  this  swamp,  George  Stephenson,  the  great 
railway  engineer,  carried  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway,  after  overcoming  difficulties 
considered  invincible  by  the  most  exjoerienced  surveyors.  The  road  (literally  a floating  one) 
was  completed  by  Jan.  i,  1830,  when  the  first  experimental  train,  drawn  by  the  Rocket 
locomotive,  passed  over  it. 

CHAUMONT  (on  the  Marne,  France),  Treaty  of,  entered  into  between  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  and  signed  by  these  powers  respectively,  March  i,  1814.  This 
treaty  was  succeeded  by  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Paris,  April  1 1 following,  by  which 
Napoleon  renounced  his  sovereignty  over  France.  See  Paris. 

CHEATS  are  punishable  by  pillory  (since  abolished),  imprisonment,  and  fine,  i Hawk. 
L.C.  188.  A rigorous  statute  was  enacted  against  them  in  1542.  Persons  cheating  at  play, 
or  winning  at  any  time  more  than  loZ.  or  any  valuable  thing,  were  deemed  infamous,  and 
were  to  suffer  j)unislunent  as  in  cases  of  perjury,  9 Anne,  1711.  Blackstone. 


* William  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham  (called  the  great  commoner),  was  bom  Nov.  15,  1708,  entered  parliament 
in  1735  ; became  secretary  of  state  (but  virtually  the  premier)  in  the  Devonshire  Administration,  Nov. 
1756,  and  secretary  in  the  Newcastle  Administration,  Jan.  1757.  In  1766  he  became  premier,  lord  privy 
seal,  and  earl  of  Chatham,  which  lord  Chesterfield  called  a fall  upstairs.  He  opposed  the  taxation  of  the 
American  colonies,  but  protested  against  the  recognition  of  their  independence,  April  7,  1778,  and  died 
May  II  following. 
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CHEESE  is  mado  almost  l)y  all  nations.  It  is  sni)])os(id  l>y  Canidon  and  others  that  the 
English  Warned  the  jiroeess  of  making  it  I’rom  the  Komans  about  the  C!hristian  era,  Wilts, 
Cloueester,  and  Cheshire  make  vast  quantities  ; the  last  alone,  annually,  about  3i,o<X)  tons. 
The  Cheddar  of  Somerset,  and  Stilton  of  llmitingdon,  are  as  much  esteemed  with  us  as  the 
cheese  of  Parma  in  Italy,  and  of  Cruyere  in  Switzerland.  In  1840  we  imj)orted  from  abroad 
1 o, OCX)  tons  ; and  in  1849—1850,  as  many  as  27,000  tons.  The  duty  on  foreign  cheese, 
producing  annually  about  50,000^.,  Avas  taken  olf  in  i860. 

'CHELSEA.  On  the  site  of  a college  founded  by  James  I.  in  1609  for  theological  dispm 
tations  against  popery,  but  converted  by  Charles  11.  in  1682  to  its  present  purpose,  stands 
Chelsea  college,  an  asylum  for  wounded  and  superannuated  soldiers. — The  erection  was 
carried  on  by  James  11.,  and  completed  by  William  111.  in  1690.  The  real  projector  was  sir 
Stephen  Fox,  gi-andfather  of  the  orator  C.  J.  Fox.  The  architect  was  sir  ChristoiJier  Wren, 
and  the  cost  150,000^.  In  1850  there  Avere  70,000  oxd-  and  539  in-pensioners. — The  physic 
garden  of  sir  Hans  Sloane,  at  Chelsea,  Avas  given  to  the  Apothecaries  company  in  1721. 
The  Chelsea  AA-atei’Avorks  Avere  incorporated  1722.  The  first  stone  of  the  Military  Asylum, 
Chelsea,  Avas  laid  by  Frederick,  duke  of  York,  June  19,  1801,  The  body  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington  lay  here  in  state,  Nov.  10 — 17,  1852. — The  bridge,  constructed  by  Mr.  T.  Page 
to  connect  Chelsea  Avitli  Battersea  park,  was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1858. 

CHELTENHAM  (Gloucestershire).  Its  celebrated  mineral  spring  Avas  discovered  in 
1718.  The  king’s- Av ell  AA^as  sunk  in  1778  ; and  other  Avells  by  Mr.  Thompson  in  1806. 
Magnesian  salt  Avas  found  in  the  Avaters  in  1811.  The  theatre  was  erected  in  1804. 

CHEMICAL  SOCIETIES.  One  Avas  formed  in  London  in  1780,  but  its  meetings  were 
not  long  continued.  The  present  society  was  established  in  1841.  It  includes  the  most 
eminent  chemists  of  the  day,  and  publishes  a jornmal.  The  Chemical  Society  at  Paris  was 
established  in  1857. 

CHEMISTRY  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Spanish  Moors,  about  A.d.  1150  ; they 
had  learned  it  from  the  African  Moors,  and  these  from  the  Egyptians.  In  Egypt  they  had, 
in  A’ery  early  ages,  extracted  salts  from  their  bases,  separated  oils,  and  prepared  vinegar  and 
Avine  ; and  embalming  was  a kind  of  chemical  process.  The  Chinese  also  claim  an  early 
acquaintance  with  chemistry.  The  first  chemical  students  in  Europe  Avere  the  Alchemists 
(see  Alchemy)  ; but  chemistry  could  not  be  said  to  exist  as  a science  till  the  17th  century  ; 
during  AA'hich  its  study  Avas  promoted  by  the  writings  of  Bacon  and  the  researches  of  Hooke, 
MayoAV,  and  Boyle.  In  the  early  part  of  the  i8th  century.  Dr.  Stephen  Hales  laid  the 
foundation  of  Pneumatic  Chemistry,  and  his  contemporary  Boerhaave  combined  the  study  of 
chemistry  with  medicine.  These  Avere  succeeded  by  Black,  Bergman,  Stahl,  &c.  In  1772, 
Priestley  published  his  researches  on  air,  having  discovered  the  gases  oxygen,  ammonia,  &c.  ; 
and  thus  commenced  a neAV  era  in  the  history  of  chemistry.  He  Avas  al)ly  seconded  by 
Lavoisier,  Cavendish,  Scheele,  Chaptal,  &c.  The  19th  century  opened  Avith  the  brilliant 
discoveries  of  DaA'y,  continued  by  Dalton,  Faraday,  Thomson,  &c.  Organic  Chemistry  has 
been  very  greatly  advanced  by  the  labours  of  Berzelius,  Liebig,  Dumas,  Laurent,  Hofmann, 
Frankland,*  «&c.,  since  1830.  See  Pharmacy,  Electricity,  Galvanism.  The  analytical  pro- 
cesses termed  '’^Spectrum  by  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen,  and  ^ Dialysis"  by  Mr.  T. 

Graham,  Avere  made  knoAvn  in  1861.  (See  those  articles.) 

CHEQUES.  See  Drafts. 

CHERBOURG,  the  great  naval  fortress  and  arsenal  of  F^nce  on  the  coast  of  Brittany, 
about  60  or  70  miles  equi-distant  from  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth.  It  Avas  captured  by  our 
Henry  V.  in  1418,  and  lost  in  1450.  Under  the  dii-ection  of  Louis  XIV.,  some  Avorks  were 
erected  here  by  the  great  Vauban,  Avhich  Avith  some  shipping,  &c.,  were  destroyed  by  the 
British,  Aug.  6,  7,  1758.  The  Avorks  were  resumed  on  a stupendous  scale  by  Louis  XVI.  ; 
but  their  progress  was  interrupted  by  the  revolution.  The  breakAvater,  commenced  in  1 783, 
resumed  by  Bonaparte  about  1803,  and  finally  completed  in  1813,  is  a magnificent  work, 
forming  a secure  harbour,  capable  of  affording  anchorage  for  nearly  the  whole  navy  of  France, 
and  protected  by  batteries  and  fortifications  of  enormous  strength,  which  have  recently  been 
increased  to  unparalleled  magnitude.  The  emperor  Louis  Napoleon  has  especially  here 
developed  his  uncle’s  ideas.  On  Aug.  4 and  5,  1858,  the  railway  and  the  Grand  Napoleon 

* In  1828  Wohler  succeeded  in  prodvicing  artificially  urea,  a body  hitherto  known  only  as  a product  of 
the  animal  organism.  Since  then,  acetic  acid,  alcohol,  grape  sugar,  various  essential  oils,  similar  to  those 
of  the  pine-apple,  pear,  garhc,  &c.,  have  been  formed  by  combinations  of  the  gases,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
carbonic  acid.  The  barrier  formed  by  chemists  between  organic  and  inorganic  bodies  is  thus  broken  down, 
though  the  names  are  still  retained.  An  eminent  chemist  has  said  that,  though  exceedingly  improbable, 
it  is  not  impossible,  that  in  process  of  time  chemistry  may  produce  the  food  of  man — such  as  the  cereals, 
&c.,  but  the  artificial  would  be  more  than  100  times  more  expensive  than  the  natural  method. 
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(locks  were  opened,  tlie  latter  in  the  presence  of  the  queen  of  England  and  court,  who  were 
there  by  special  invitation. 

CIIERTTON’  DOWN  (Hants).  Here  sir  Wm.  Waller  defeated  the  royalists  under  lord 
Hopton,  May  29,  1644. 

CHERRY,  the  Prunus  Cerasus,  so  called  from  Cerasus,  a city  of  Pontus,  whence  the 
tree  was  brought  by  Lucullus  to  Rome,  about  70  b.  c.  The  cherry-tree  was  first  planted  in 
Britain,  it  is  .said,  about  a.d.  ioo.  Fine  kinds  were  brought  from  Flanders,  in  1540,  and 
planted  in  Kent,  it  is  said,  with  such  success,  that  an  orchard  of  thirty-two  acres  produced 
in  one  year  to  the  value  of  1000^. 

CHERSON.  See  Kherson.  CHEPSONESUS,  See  Crimea. 

CHESAPEAKE.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  a contest  took  place  between 
the  British  admiral  Greaves  and  the  French  admiral  De  Grasse,  in  the  interest  of  the 
revolted  states  of  America;  the  former  was  obliged  to  retire,  1781.  The  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  were  blockaded  by  the  British  fleet  in  the  American  water  of  1812,  and  the  bay 
was,  at  that  period,  the  scene  of  great  hostilities  of  various  results. — The  Chesapeake  Ameri- 
can frigate,  commanded  by  capt.  Lawrence  (50  guns,  376  men),  struck  to  the  Shannon 
British  frigate  (49  guns,  330  men),  commanded  by  capt.  Philip  Vere  Broke,  after  a severe 
action  of  eleven  minutes,  June  i,  1813.  Capt.  Lawrence,  who  had  invited  the  contest,  died 
of  his  wounds. 

CHESS,  a game  invented,  according  to  some  authorities,  by  Palamedes,  680  b.c.  ; and 
according  to  others,  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  The  learned  Hyde  and  sir  William  Jones 
concur  in  stating  (as  do  most  writers  on  the  subject)  that  the  origin  of  chess  is  to  be  traced 
to  India.  The  celebrated  automaton  chess-player  (a  figure  of  wonderful  machinery)  was 
exhibited  in  England  in  1769.*  A chess  congress  was  held  at  New  York  in  1857,  and  an 
international  one  in  London  in  June  and  July,  1862. 

CHESTER  (England,  N.W.),  the  Deva  of  the  Romans,  and  one  of  the  last  places  quitted 
by  that  people,  was  the  station  of  their  twentieth  legion,  called  the  Valeria  Victrix.  The 
city  wall  was  first  built  by  Edelfleda,  a.d.  908  ; and  Hugh  Lupus,  the  earl,  nephew  of 
William  L,  rebuilt  the  Saxon  castle  in  1084,  and  the  abbey  of  St.  Werburgh.  Chester  was 
incorporated  by  Henry  III.  and  made  a distinct  county.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an 
accidental  fire  in  1471.  The  fatal  gunpowder  explosion  occurred  Nov.  5,  1772. — The  see 
was  anciently  part  of  Lichfield,  one  of  whose  bishops,  Peter,  removing  the  seat  hither  in  1075, 
occasioned  his  successors  to  be  styled  bishops  of  Chester  ; but  it  was  not  erected  into  a 
distinct  bishopric  until  the  dissolution  of  monasteries.  Henry  VIII.  in  1542  raised  it  to  this 
dignity,  and  allotted  the  church  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Werburgh  for  the  cathedral.  This  see 
is  valued  in  the  king’s  books  at  420?.  is.  8c^.  per  annum.  Present  income,  4500^. 

RECENT  BISHOPS  OF  CHESTER. 


1800.  Henry ‘Wm.  Majendie,  trans.  to  Bangor,  1809. 
1810.  Bowyer  Edward  Sparkle,  trans.  to  Ely,  1812. 
1812.  George  Henry  Law,  translated  to  Bath  in  1824. 

CHEVALIER  D’EON.  See  D'Eo7i. 


1824.  Chas.  J.  Blomfield,  trans.  to  London,  Aug.  1828. 
1828.  John  Bird  Sumner,  trans.  to  Canterbury,  1848. 
1848.  John  Graham  (present  bishop). 


CHICHESTER  (Sussex),  built  by  Cissa,  about  a.d.  540.  The  cathedral  was  erected  in 
1 1 15,  burnt  with  the  city  ill  1186,  and  rebuilt  by  bishop  Seffrid  in  1187.  The  spire  fell, 
Feb.  20,  1861.  The  bishopric  originated  thus  ; Wilfrida,  archbishop  of  York,  compelled  to 
flee  by  Egfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  preached  the  gospel  in  this  country,  and  built  a 
church  in  the  Isle  of  Selsey,  about  a.d.  673.  In  681  Selsey  became  a bishopric,  and  so 
continued  until  it  was  removed  to  Chichester,  then  called  Cissan-Caester,  from  its  builder, 
Cissa,  or  by  Stigand,  1070.  This  see  has  yielded  to  the  church  two  saints,  and  to  the  nation 
three  lord  chancellors.  It  is  valued  in  the  king’s  books  at  677?.  15.  3c?.  per  annum.  Present 
income,  42<X)Z. 

RECENT  BISHOPS  OF  CHICHESTER. 


1798.  John  Buckner,  died  May  2,  1824.  I 1836.  Charles  Otter,  died  Aug.  20,  1840. 

1824.  Robert  J.  Carr,  trans.  to  Worcester,  Sept.  1831.  1840.  Philip  Nicholas  Shuttleworth,  died  Jan.  7,  1842. 

1831.  Edward  Maltby,  translated  to  Durham,  1836.  1 1842.  Ashurst  Turner  Gilbert  (present  bishop). 


* A chess-club  was  formed  at  Slaughter’s  coffee-house,  St.  Martin’s  lane,  in  1747.  In  1797,  M.  Philidor 
played  three  matches  blindfold  at  the  Salopian.  The  London  Chess-club  was  founded  in  1807,  and  St. 
George’s  in  1833.  In  Dec.  1861  Herr  Paulsen  played  ten  games  at  once,  of  which  he  won  five,  and.  lost  one  ; 
three  were  drawn,  and  one  not  played  out. 
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ClIICOlvY,  tlio  wild  endive,  or  Cichormm  Intybus  of  Idnnaeus,  ^ows  wild  in  calcareous 
soils  in  Hritain  and  most  countries  of  Europe.  It  was  formerly  raised  to  some  extent  in 
England  as  herbage,  its  excellence  in  this  resi)ect  having  been  much  insisted  upon  by  Arthur 
Young.  Chicory  liad  been  for  many  years  so  largely  mixed  with  coffee  in  England,  that  it 
became  a matter  of  serious  complaint  against  dealers  in  the  latter  article  ; the  loss  of  revenue 
being  estimated  at  ioo,oooZ.  a-year.  An  excise  order  was  at  length  issued,  dated  August  3, 
1852,  interdicting  the  mixture  of  chicory  with  coffee  by  vendors  after  three  months.  The 
admixture,  however,  has  since  been  permitted,  provided  the  word  “ chicory  ” be  plainly 
printed  on  each  parcel  sold.* 

CHILDERMAS  DAY,  Dec.  28,  observed  by  the  Roman  Church,  in  memory  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  Holy  Innocents.  {Matt,  ii.) 

CHILDREN”.  Many  ancient  nations  exposed  their  infants, — the  Egyptians  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  and  the  Greeks  on  highways,  — when  they  could  not  support  or  educate  them  ; in 
such  cases,  they  were  taken  care  of,  and  humanely  protected  by  the  state.  The  custom, 
which  long  previously  existed,  of  English  parents  selling  their  children  to  the  Irish  for 
slaves,  was  prohibited  in  the  reign  of  Canute,  about  1017.  Mat.  Paris.  At  Darien,  it  was 
the  practice  when  a widow  died,  to  bury  with  her  in  the  same  grave  such  of  her  children  as 
were  unable  from  their  tender  years  to  take  care  of  themselves.  In  some  parts  of  China, 
infants  are  offered  to  the  spirit  of  an  adjoining  river,  a gourd  being  tied  to  their  necks  to 
prevent  their  immediately  drowning.  The  great  efforts  made  by  the  British  government  in 
India,  to  repress  infanticide,  have  been  successful. 

CHILI  (S.  America),  discovered  by  Diego  de  Almagro,  one  of  the  conquerors  of  Peru, 
A.D.  1535.  When  Almagro  crossed  the  Cordilleras,  the  natives,  regarding  the  Spaniards  on 
their  first  visit  as  allied  to  the  Divinity,  collected  for  them  gold  and  silver,  amounting  to 
290,000  ducats,  a present  which  led  to  the  subsequent  cruelties  and  rapacity  of  the  invaders. 
Chili  was  subdued,  but  not  wholly,  in  1546. — The  Chilians  declared  their  independence  of 
Spain,  Sept.  18,  1810,  and  fought  with  varying  success  until  1817,  when,  by  the  decisive 
victory  gained  by  San  Martin  over  the  royal  forces,  Feb.  12  in  that  year,  the  province  was 
declared  independent.  The  independence  of  Chili  was  recognised  by  Great  Britain,  whose 
first  envoy  extraordinary  to  this  country  Avas  the  hon.  John  Walpole,  accredited  May  24, 
1841.  Manuel  Montt,  elected  president  Oct.  18,  1856,  was  succeeded  by  Jose  Perez,  Oct.  18, 
1861.  Population  in  1855,  1,439,120;  in  1858,*  1,559,000.  An  insurrection  headed  by 
Pedro  Gallo  broke  out  on  Dec.  1858,  and  was  suppressed  by  the  government  in  April,  1859. 

CHILLI  AN  WALL  AH,  Battle  of,  India,  between  the  Sikh  forces  in  considerable 
strength,  and  the  British  commanded  by  lord  (afterwards  viscount)  Gough,  fought  Jan.  13, 
1849.  The  Sikhs  were  completely  routed,  but  the  loss  of  the  British  was  very  severe  : 26 
officers  were  killed  and  66  wounded,  and  731  rank  and  file  killed,  and  1446  wounded.  The 
Sikh  loss  Avas  3000  killed  and  4000  wounded. F This  battle  was  followed  by  lord  Gough’s 
attack  on  the  Sikh  army,  under  Shere  Singh,  in  its  position  at  Goojerat,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Chenaub,  Avith  complete  success  ; in  this  last  desperate  engagement,  the  whole  of  the 
enemy’s  camp  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  Feb.  21,  1849.  See  Goojerat. 

CHILTERN  HUNDREDS  (viz.  Burnham,  Desborough,  and  Stoke),  an  estate  of  the 
croAAm  on  the  chain  of  chalk  hills  that  pass  from  east  to  west  through  the  middle  of 
Buckinghamshire,  the  steAvardship  whereof  is  a nominal  office,  with  a salary  of  20s.  conferred 
on  members  of  parliament  Avhen  they  Avish  to  vacate  their  seats,  as,  by  accepting  an  office 
under  the  crown,  a member  becomes  disqualified,  unless  he  be  again  returned  by  his  con- 
stituents : this  custom  is  ancient. 

CHIMNEY  TAX.  See  Hearth. 

CHIMNEYS.  Chafing-dishes  were  in  use  previous  to  the  invention  of  chimneys,  which 
Avere  first  introduced  into  these  countries,  in  a.d.  1200,  when  they  were  confined  to  the 
kitchen  and  large  hall.  The  family  sat  round  a stove,  the  funnel  of  Avhich  passed  through 
the  ceiling,  in  1300.  Chimneys  were  general  in  domestic  architecture  in  1310.  The  ancients 
made  use  of  stoves,  although  Octavio  Ferrari  affirms  that  chimneys  were  in  use  among 
them  ; but  this  is  disputed.  Act  to  regulate  the  trade  of  chimney-sweeping,  28  Geo.  III. 
1789.  The  chimney -sv-eeping  machine  was  invented  by  Smart  in  1805.  A staUite  repealing 
this  act,  and  regulating  the  trade,  the  apprenticeship  of  children,  the  construction  of  flues, 

* In  i860  a duty  of  3s.  per  cwt.  was  put  upon  English-grown  chicory  until  April  1861  ; after  that  date 
to  be  5s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

t The  duke  of  Wellin^on  (commander  in  chief)  did  not  think  the  victory  complete.  Gough  was 
superseded,  and  sir  C.  Napier  sent  out  (March  1849),  did  arrive  in  India  till  Gough  had  redeemed 
his  reputation. 
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■|)revcutiiig  culling  “sweep”  in  the  streets,  &c,,  passed  1834.  ]>y  5 Viet.  1840,  it  is  not 

lawful  for  inast(!r  sweeps  to  take  aj)])rentices  under  sixteen  years  of  age  ; and  since  July  i, 
1842,  no  individual  under  twenty-one  may  ascend  a chimney.  At  the  chemical  works, 
Glasgow,  is  a chimney  (there  termed  a stalk)  420  feet  in  height ; the  height  of  the  Monument 
ill  London  being  202  feet ; of  St.  Paul’s,  404  feet. 

CHHSTA,  the  “ Celestial  Empire,”  in  Eastern  Asia,  for  which  the  Chinese  annals  claim  an 
antiipiity  of  from  80,000  to  100,000  years  b.c.  It  is  allowed  by  some  authorities  to  have 
commenced  about  2500  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ ; by  others  it  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Fohi,  supposed  to  be  the  Noah  of  the  Bible,  2240  b.c.  We  are  told  that  the 
Chinese  knew  the  periods  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  and  were  acute  astronomers,  in  the 
reign  of  Yao,  which  is  set  down  2357  b.c.  But  dates  cannot  be  relied  upon  until  towards 
the  close  of  the  seventh  century  b.c.,  when  the  history  of  China  becomes  more  distinct. 
Twenty-two  dynasties  have  reigned,  including  the  present.  In  the  battle  between  Phraates 
and  the  Scythians,  129  b.c.,  the  Chinese  aided  the  latter,  and  afterwards  ravaged  the  coun- 
tries on  the  coasts  of  the  Caspian,  which  is  their  first  appearance  in  history.  Lenglet.  The 
population  of  China  was  estimated  at  190,348,228  in  1757  ; and  at  414,607,000  in  i860. 


The  Chinese  state  their  first  cycle  to  have  com- 
menced   B.c.  2700 

The  first  dates  fixed  to  his  history,  by  Se-ma- 

tsien,  begin 651 

Supposed  age  of  Confucius  (Kungfutze),  the 

Chinese  philosopher 550 

Stupendous  wall  of  China  completed  298  or  21 1 
The  dynasty  of  Han  ....  202  or  206 

Literature  and  the  art  of  printing  encouraged(?)  202 
Religion  of  Tao-tse  commenced  . . . . 15 

Religion  of  Fo  commenced  . . about  a.d.  60 

Pretended  embassy  from  Rome  ....  166 

Nankin  becomes  the  capital 420 

The  atheistical  philosopher,  Fan-Shin,  flourishes  449 
The  Nestorian  Christians  permitted  to  preach  . 635 

They  are  proscribed  and  extirpated  . . . 845 

China  ravaged  by  Tartars  from  9th  to  nth 
centuries. 

Seat  of  government  transferred  to  Pekin  . . 1260 

Marco  Polo  introduces  missionaries  . . . 1275 

Canal,  called  the  Yu  Ho,  completed  . about  1400 

Europeans  first  arrive  at  Canton  . . .1517 

Macao  is  granted  to  the  Portuguese  . . .1536 

Jesuit  missionaries  are  sent  from  Rome  . .1575 

The  country  is  conquered  by  the  eastern  or 
Mantchou  Tartars,  who  establish  the  present 

reigning  house 1616-47 

Tea  brought  to  England 1660 

An  earthquake  throughout  China  buries  300,000 

persons  at  Pekin  alone 1662 

Commerce  with  East  India  Company  begins  . 1680 

Jesuit  missionaries  preach 1692 

Commercial  relations  with  Russia  . . 1719-27 

The  Jesuits  expelled 1724-32 

Another  general  earthquake  destroys  100,000 
persons  at  Pekin,  and  80,000  in  a suburb  . 1731 
In  a salute  by  one  of  our  India  ships  in  China, 
a loaded  gun  was  inadvertently  fired,  which 
killed  a native  ; the  government  demanded 
the  gunner  to  be  given  up  ; he  was  soon 
strangled. — Sir  George  Staunton  . July  2,  1785 
Earl  Macartney’s  embassy*  arrives  at  Pekin; 

his  reception  by  the  emperor  . Sept.  14,  1793 
He  is  ordered  to  depart ....  Oct.  7,  — 
And  arrives  in  England  . . . Sept.  6,  1794 

The  aftair  of  the  Company’s  ship  Neptune,  when 

a Chinese  was  killed 1807 

Edict  against  Christianity 1812 

Lord  Amherst’s  embassy  ; f he  leaves  England 

Feb.  8,  1816 

Exclusive  rights  of  the  E.  I.  Co.  cease  April  22,  1834 
Opium  dispute  begins — 


Free-trade  ships  sail  for  England  . April  25,  1834 
Lord  Napier  arrives  at  Macao,  to  superintend 
British  commerce  ....  July  15,  — 
Affair  between  the  natives  and  two  British 
ships  of  war  ; several  Chinese  killed.  Sept.  5,  — 
Lord  Napier  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Mr. 

(afterwards  sir  John)  Davis  . . Oct.  ii,  — 

Opium  trade  interdicted  by  the  Chinese,  Nov.  7,  — 
Chinese  seize  the  A'-'gj/ie  and  crew  . Jan.  31,  1835 
Opium  burnt  at  Canton  by  the  Chinese,  Feb.  23,  — 
Captain  Elliot  becomes  chief  British  commis- 
sioner   Dec.  14,  1836 

Admiral  Maitland  arrives  at  Macao  . July  12,  1838 
Commissioner  Lin  orders  seizure  of  opium, 
March  18  : British  and  other  residents  for- 
bidden to  leave  Canton,  March  19  ; the  fac- 
tories surrounded,  and  outrages  committed, 
March  24  ; captain  Elliot  requires  of  British 
subjects  their  surrender  to  him  of  all  opium, 
promising  them  on  the  part  of  government 
the  full  value  of  it,  March  27  ; half  of  it  is 
given  up  as  contraband  to  the  Chinese,  April 
20 ; the  remainder  (20,283  chests)  surrendered, 

May  21  ; captain  Elliot  and  the  British  mer- 
chants leave  Canton,  May  24;  the  opium 
destroyed  by  the  Chinese  . . June  3,  1839 

Affair  between  the  British  and  American  sea- 
men and  the  Chinese  ; a native  killed  July  7,  — 
Hong- Kong  taken  ....  Aug.  23,  — 
The  British  boat  Black  Joke  attacked,  and  the 
crew  murdered,  Aug.  24  ; the  British  mer- 
chants retire  from  Macao  . . Aug.  26,  — 

Affair  at  Kow-lung  between  British  boats  and 

Chinese  junks Sept.  4,  — 

Attack  by  28  armed  junks  on  the  British 
frigates  Volage  and  Hyacinth : several  junks 

blown  up Nov.  3,  — 

The  British  trade  with  China  ceases,  by  an 
edict  of  the  emperor,  and  the  last  servant  of 
the  company  leaves  this  day  . . Dec.  6,  — 

Edict  of  the  emperor  interdicting  all  trade  and 
intercourse  with  England  for  ever  . Jan.  5,  1840 
'The  Hellas  ship  attacked  by  armed  junks.  May 
22  ; blockade  of  Canton  by  a British  fleet, 
by  orders  from  sir  Gordon  Bremer,  June 
28  ; the  Blonde  with  a flag  of  truce  fired  on 
at  Amoy,  July  2 ; Ting-hai,  in  Chusan,  svir- 
renders,  July  5 ; blockade  established  along 
the  Chinese  coast,  July  10 ; Mr.  Staunton 
carried  off  to  Canton  ....  Aug.  6,  — 
Captain  Elliot,  on  board  a British  steam-ship, 
enters  the  Peiho  river,  near  Pekin,  Aug.  ii,  — 


* This  embassy  threw  some  light  on  the  political  circumstances  of  the  empire  ; it  appeared  to  be  divided 
into  15  provinces,  containing  4402  walled  cities  ; the  population  of  the  whole  was  given  at  333,000,000  : its 
annual  revenues  at  66,000,000/.  : and  the  army,  including  the  Tartars,  1,000,000  of  infantry,  and  800,000 
cavalry;  the  religion  Pagan,  and  the  government  absolute.  Learning,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  were 
encouraged,  and  ethics  studied. 

t His  lordship  failed  in  the  objects  of  his  mission,  having  refused  to  make  the  prostration  of  the 
kou-tou,  lest  he  should  thereby  compromise  the  majesty  of  England. 
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CHINA,  continued. 

Tlio  ship  Kite  lost  on  a sand  bank,  and  tho  cap- 
tain's wife  and  ]>art  of  tho  crow  arc  captured 
by  tho  natives,  and  confined  in  cages,  Sei)t.  15,  1840 
Seizure  of  captain  Anstruther  . . Sept.  16,  — 

Lin  finally  degraded  ; Iveshin  apiiointcd  ini- 
jicrial  commissioner,  Sept.  16 ; capt.  Klliot’s 

truce  with  him Nov.  6,  — 

British  i)lenipotcntiaries  arrive  off  Macao, 

Nov.  20,  — 

Admiral  Elliot’s  rc.signation  announced,  Nov.  29,  — 
Mr.  Staunton  released  ....  Dec.  12,  — 
Negotiations  cease,  owing  to  breaches  of  faith 
on  the  part  of  tho  Chinese  emperor  . Jan.  6,  1841 
Chuen-pe  and  Tae-coc-tow,  and  173  guns  (some 
sent  to  England),  captured  . . Jan.  7,  — 

IIong-Kong  ceded  by  Iveshin  to  Great  Britain, 
and  6,000,000  dollars  agi'ced  to  be  paid  within 
ten  days  to  the  British  authorities  . Jan.  20,  — 
Hong-Kong  taken  possession  of  by  the  British 

Jan.  26,  — 

The  emperor  rejects  Keshin’s  treaty,  Feb.  11  ; 
hostilities  resumed,  Feb.  23  ; Chusan  evacu- 
ated, Feb.  24  ; rewards  proclaimed  at  Canton 
for  the  bodies  of  Englishmen,  dead  or  alive  ; 
50,000  dollars  to  be  given  for  ringleaders  and 

chiefs Feb.  25,  — 

Bogue  forts  taken  by  sir  G.  Bremer ; admiral 
Kwan  killed ; 459  guns  captured  . Feb.  26,  — 
The  British  squadron  proeeeds  to  Canton, 
Jlarch  I ; sir  H.  Gough  takes  command  of  the 
army,  March  2 ; hostilities  again  suspended, 
March  3 ; and  again  resumed,  March  6 ; 
Keshin  degraded  by  the  emperor  March  12,  — 
Flotilla  of  boats  destroyed.  Canton  threatened, 
the  foreign  factories  seized,  and  461  guns 
taken  by  the  British  forces  . March  18,  — 
New  commissioners  from  Pekin  arrive  at 

Canton April  14,  — 

Ihmg-Kong  Gazette  first  published  . May  i,  — 
Capt.  Elliot  prepares  to  attack  Canton,  May  17,  — 
Heights  behind  Canton  taken  and  94  guns 

captured May  25,  — 

The  city  ransomed  for  6,000,000  dollars,  of 
which  5,000,000  are  paid  down  and  hostilities 

cease May  31,  — 

British  forces  -withdrawn,  June  1 ; and  British 
trade  re-opened  ....  July  16,  — 
^Virival  at  Macao  of  sir  Henry  Pottinger,  who, 
as  plenipotentiary,  proclaims  the  objects  of 
his  mission  ; capt.  EUiot  superseded,  Aug.  10,  — 
Amoy  taken  and  296  guns  destroyed,  Aug.  27,  — 

The  Bogue  forts  destroyed  . . Sept.  14,  — 

Ting-hae  taken,  136  guns  captured,  and  Chusan 
re-occupied  by  the  British,  Oct.  i ; they  take 
Chin-hae,  Oct.  10  ; Ning-po,  Oct.  13  ; Yu-yaou, 
Tsze-kee,  and  Foong-hua  . . Dec.  28,  — 

Chinese  attack  Ning-po  and  Chin-hae,  and  are 


repulsed  with  great  loss,  March  10 ; 8000 
Chinese  are  routed  near  'Iszc-kee,  March  15,  1842 
Cha-pou  attacked,  and  its  defences  destroyed, 

45  guns  taken May  18,  — 

Tho  llritish  scpiadron  enters  tho  river  Kiang, 

June  13  ; cajjturo  of  Woosung,  and  of  230 
guns  and  stores,  June  16;  Shang-hae  taken 
June  19  ; the  British  armament  anchors  near 
the  “Golden  Isle,”  July  20;  Chin-Keang 
taken  ; the  Tartar  general  and  many  of  the 
garrison  commit  suicide,  July  21 ; tho  ad- 
vanced ships  reach  Nankin,  Aug.  4 ; the  whole 
fleet  arrives,  and  the  disembarkation  com- 
mences, Aug.  9 ; Keying  arrives  at  Nankin, 
with  full  powers  to  treat  for  peace  . Aug.  12,  — 
Treaty  of  peace  signed  before  Nankin  on  board 
the  Cornwallis  by  sir  Henry  Pottinger,  for 
England,  and  Keying  Elepoo  * and  Neu-Kien 
on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  emperor — [Con- 
ditions : lasting  peace  and  friendship  between 
the  two  empires  ; China  to  pay  21,000,000  of 
dollars  ; Canton,  Amoy,  Foochoofoo,  Ning- 
po,  and  Shang-hae  to  be  thro-wn  open  to  the 
British,  and  consuls  to  reside  at  these  cities  ; 
Hong-Kong  to  be  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  Eng- 
land, &c.  ; Chusan  and  Ku-lang-su  to  be  held 
by  the  British  until  the  provisions  are  ful- 
filled] t Aiig.  29,  — 

The  ratifications  signed  by  queen  Victoria  and 

the  emperor  formally  exchanged,  July  22  ; 
Canton  opened  to  the  British  by  an  imperial 

edict July  27,  1843 

Appointment  of  Mr.  Davis  in  the  room  of  sir 
Henry  Pottinger  ....  Feb.  16,  1844 

Bogue  forts  captured  by  the  British,  April  5,  1847 
Hong-Kong  and  the  neighbourhood  visited  by 
a violent  typhoon  ; immense  damage  done  to 
the  shipping  ; upwards  of  1000  boat-dwellers 
on  the  Canton  river  drowned  . . Oct.  1848 

H.M.  steam-ship  Medea  destroys  13  pirate 
junks  in  the  Chinese  seas  . . March  4,  1850 

Rebellion  breaks  out  in  Quang-si,  spreading 

rapidly Aug.  — 

Appearance  of  the  pretender  Tien-teh,J  March,  1851 
Defeat  of  Leu,  the  imperial  commissioner,'  and 
destruction  of  half  the  army  . June  19,  1852 
Successful  progress  of  the  rebels  ; the  emperor 
applies  to  the  Europeans  for  help,  without 
success  ....  March  and  April,  1853 
The  rebels  take  Nankin,  March  19,  20 ; Amoy, 

May  19  ; Shang-hae  . . . Sept.  7,  — 

And  besiege  Canton  without  success,  Aug. -Nov.  1854 
The  scanty  accounts  are  unfavourable  to  the 
rebels,  the  imperialists  having  re-taken  Shang- 
hae,  Amoy,  and  many  important  places,  1855 
Outrage  on  the  British  lorcha  Arrow,  in  Canton 
river  § Oct.  8,  1856 


* He  took  part  (it  was  said  -without  authority)  in  arranging  the  treaty  of  Tien-Sin  in  June,  1858.  He 
was  in  consequence  condemned  to  death — by  suicide. 

t The  non-fulfilment  of  this  treaty  led  gradually  to  the  war  of  1856-7. 

i Taou-Kwang,  the  last  emperor  of  China,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  became  somewhat  liberal 
in  his  views,  and  favoured  the  introduction  of  European  arts  ; but  his  son,  the  late  emperor,  a rash  and 
narrow-minded  prince,  quickly  departed  from  his  father’s  -wise  policy  and  adopted  re-actionary  measures, 
particularly  against  English  influence.  An  insurrection  broke  out  in  consequence,  Aug.  1850,  and  quickly 
became  of  alarming  importance.  The  insurgents  at  first  proposed  only  to  expel  the  Tartars  ; but  in  March 
1851,  a pretender  was  announced  among  them,  first  by  the  name  of  Tien-teh  (Celestial  Virtue),  but  after- 
I wards  assuming  other  names.  He  is  stated  to  be  a native  of  Quang-si,  of  obscure  origin,  but  to  have 
obtained  some  hterary  knowledge  at  Canton  about  1835,  and  also  to  have  become  acquainted  at  that  time 
. with  the  principles  of  Christianity  from  a Chinese  Christian,  named  Leang-afa,  and  also  from  the  mis- 
: sionary  Roberts  in  1844.  He  announced  himself  as  the  restorer  of  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  Shang-ti, 
but  has  derived  many  of  his  dogmas  from  the  Bible.  He  declared  himself  to  be  the  monarch  of  all  beneath 
the  sky,  the  true  lord  of  China  (and  thus  of  all  the  world),  the  brother  of  Jesus,  and  the  second  son  of  God, 
and  demanded  universal  submission.  He  made  overtures  for  alliance  to  lord  Elgin,  in  November,  i860. 
His  followers  are  termed  Taepivgs,  “ princes  of  peace,”  a title  utterly  belied  by  their  atrocious  deeds. 

_ § It  was  boarded  by  the  Chinese  officers,  12  men  out  of  the  crew  of  14  being  carried  off,  and  the  national 
ensign  taken  down.  Sir  J.  Bo-wring,  governor  of  Hong-Kong,  being  compelled  to  resort  to  hostilities, 
* applied  to  India  and  Ceylon  for  troops.  On  March  3,  1857,  the  house  of  commons,  by  a majority  of  16 
j!  censured  sir  John  for  the  “ violent  measures  ” he  had  pursued.  The  ministry  (who  took  his  part)  dissolved 
the  pai’hament ; but  obtained  a large  majority  in  the  new  one. 
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CHINA,  continued. 

After  vain  negotiations  with  eommissioner  Yeh, 
Canton  forts  attaeked  and  taken,  Oct.  23,  1856 
A Chinese  fleet  destroyed  and  Canton  bom- 
barded, by  sir  M.  Seymour  . . Nov.  3,4,  — 

Imperialists  defeated,  quit  Shang-hae,  Nov.  6,  — 
1'he  Americans  revenge  an  attack  by  capturing 
three  forts  . . . .Nov.  21 — 23,  — 

Rebels  take  Kuriking  ....  Nov.  25,  — 

Other  forts  taken  by  the  British  . . Dec.  — 

The  Chinese  burn  European  factories  . Dec.  14,  — 
And  murder  the  crew  of  the  Thistle  . Dec.  30,  — 

A-lum,  a Chinese  baker,  acquitted  of  charge  of 
poisoning  the  bread  ....  Feb.  2,  1857 
Troops  arrive  from  Madras,  and  England  ; and 
lord  Elgin  appointed  envoy  . . March,  — 

No  change  on  either  side  : Yeh  said  to  be 
straitened  for  money ; the  imperialists  seem 
to  be  gaining  ground  upon  the  rebels.  May,  — 
Total  destruction  of  the  Chinese  fleet  by  com- 
modore Elliot,  May  25,  27  ; and  sir  M.  Sey- 
mour and  commodore  Keppel  . . June  i,  — 

Blockade  of  Canton Aug.  — 

Stagnation  in  the  war — lord  Elgin  departs  to 
Calcutta,  with  assistance  to  the  English 
against  the  Sepoys,  July  16 ; returns  to  Hong- 

Kong Sept.  25,  — 

Gen.  Ashburnham  departs  for  India,  and  gen. 

Straubenzee  assumes  the  command,  Oct.  19,  — 
Canton  bombarded  and  taken  by  English  and 
French,  Dec.  28,  29,  1857  ; who  enter  it,  Jan.  5,  1858 
Y eh  ^ sent  a prisoner  to  Calcutta  . . Jan.  — 

The  allies  proceed  towards  Pekin,  and  take  the 

Pei-ho  forts May  20,  — 

The  expedition  arrives  at  Tien-Sin  . May  20,  — 
Negotiations  commence  June  5 ; treaty  of  peace 
signed  at  Tien-Sin  by  lord  Elgin,  baron  Gros, 
and  Keying  (who  signed  the  treaty  of  1842) — 
[Ambassadors  to  be  at  both  courts  ; freedom 
of  trade  ; toleration  of  Christianity  ; expenses 
of  war  to  be  paid  by  China  ; a revised  tariff ; 
term  I {barbarian)  to  be  no  longer  applied  to 
Europeans]  . . . June  26,  28,  29,  — 

Lord  Elgin  visits  Japan  and  concludes  an  im- 
portant treaty  with  the  emperor  . Aug.  28,  — 

The  British  destroy  about  130  piratical  junks 
in  the  Chinese  seas  . . Aug.  and  Sept.  — 

Lord  Elgin  proceeds  up  the  Yants-Kiang  to 
Nankin,  Jan.  ; returns  to  England  . May,  1859 
Mr.  Bruce  the  British  envoy,  on  his  way  to 
Pekin,  is  stopped  in  the  river  Peiho  (or  Tien- 
sin) ; admiral  Hope  attempting  to  force  a 
passage,  is  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  81  killed, 
and  about  390  wounded  . . . June  25,  — 

The  American  envoy  Ward,  arrives  at  Pekin, 
and  refusing  to  submit  to  degrading  cere- 
monies, does  not  see  the  emperor,  July  29  ; 
the  commercial  treaty  with  America  is  con- 
cluded   Nov.  24,  — 

The  English  and  French  prepare  an  expedition 
against  China  ......  Oct.  — 

Lord  Elgin  and  baron  Gros  sail  for  China,  April 
26  ; wrecked  near  Point  de  Galle,  Ceylon, 

May  23  ; arrive  at  Shang-hae  . . June  29,  i860 

The  war  begins  : the  British  commanded  by  sir 
Hope  Grant,  the  French  by  general  Montau- 
ban.  The  Chinese  defeated  in  a skirmish 
near  the  Peiho  ....  Aug.  12,  — 

The  allies  repulse  the  Tae-ping  rebels  attacking 
Shang-hae,  Aug.  18-20  ; and  take  the  Taku- 
forts,  losing  500  killed  and  wounded  ; the  Tar- 
tar general  San-ko-lin-sin  retreats,  Aug.  21,  — 
After  vain  negotiations,  the  allies  advance  to- 
wards Pekin ; they  defeat  the  Chinese  at 
Chang-kia-wan  and  Pa-li-chiau  Sept.  18  & 21,  — 


Consul  Parkes,  captains  Anderson  and  Bra- 
bazon,  Mr.  de  Norman,  Mr.  Bowlby  (the 
Times'  correspondent),  and  14  others  (Euro- 
peans and  Sikhs),  advance  to  Tung-chow  to 
ai-range  conditions  for  a meeting  of  the  minis- 
ters, and  are  captured  by  San-ko-lin-sin  ; 
capt.  Brabazon  and  Abbd  de  Luc  beheaded, 
and  said  to  be  thrown  into  the  canal ; others 
carried  into  Pekin  ....  Sept.  21,  i860 
The  allies  march  towards  Pekin;  the  French 
ravage  the  emperor’s  summer  palace,  Oct.  6 ; 

Mr.  Parkes,  Mr.  Loch,  and  others,  restored 
alive,  Oct.  8 ; capt.  Anderson,  Mr.  de  Norman 
and  others  die  of  ill-usage,  . Oct.  8 — ii,  — 
Pekin  invested ; surrenders,  Oct.  12  ; severe 
proclamation  of  sir  Hope  Grant  . Oct.  15,  — 
The  bodies  of  Mr.  De  Norman  and  Mr.  Bowlby 
buried  with  great  solemnity  in  the  Russian 
cemetery  in  Pekin,  Oct.  17;  the  summer 
palace  (Yuen-ming-yuen)  burnt  by  the 
British,  in  memoiy  of  the  outraged  prisoners 

Oct.  18,  — 

Convention  signed  in  Pekin  by  lord  Elgin  and 
the  prince  of  Kung,  by  w'hich  the  treaty  of 
Tien-sin  is  ratified ; apology  made  for  the 
attack  at  Peiho  (June  25,  1859);  a large  in- 
demnity to  be  paid  immediately,  and  com- 
pensation in  money  given  to  the  families  of 
the  murdered  prisoners,  &c.  ; Kow-loon  ceded 
in  exchange  for  Chusan,  and  the  treaty  and 
convention  to  be  proclaimed  throughout  the 

empire Oct.  24,  — 

Allies  quit  Pekin Nov.  5,  — 

Treaty  between  Russia  and  China — the  former 
obtaining  free  trade,  enlarged  territories,  &c. 

Nov.  14,  — 

Mr.  Loch  arrives  in  England  with  the  treaty 

Dec.  27,  — 

First  instalment  of  indemnity  paid  . Nov.  30,  — 
Part  of  the  allied  troops  comfortably  settled  at 

Tien-sin Jan.  5,  1861 

English  and  French  embassies  established  at 

Pekin March,  — 

The  emperor  Hienfung  dies  . . Aug.  24,  — 

Canton  restored  to  the  Chinese  . Oct.  21,  — 
Ministerial  crisis : several  ministers  put  to 
death  ; Kung  appointed  regent  . Dec.  13,  — 
Advance  of  the  rebels  ; they  seize  and  desolate 
Ning-po  and  Hang-chow  . . . Dec.  — 

They  advance  on  Shang-hae,  which  is  placed 
under  protection  of  the  English  and  French, 

and  fortified Jan.  1862 

Rebels  defeated  in  two  engagements  about 

April  21,  — 

English  and  French  assist  the  government 
against  the  rebels — Ning-po  retaken.  May  10,  — 
French  admiral  Protet  killed  in  an  attack  on 
rebels  ......  May  17,  — 

Captain  Sherard  Osborne  permitted  by  the 
British  government  to  organise  a small  fleet 
of  gun-boats  to  aid  the  imperialists  to 
establish  order July,  — 

CHINESE  EMPEROKS. 

Chwang-lei 1627 

Shun-che  (first  of  the  Tsing  dynasty)  . . . 1644 

Kang-he 16^ 

Yung-ching  ........  1693 

Keen-lung  ........  1736 

j Kea-ding . 1796 

Taou-Kwang 1821 

Hienfung,  Feb.  25,  1850  ; died  Aug.  24,  . . 1861 

His  eldest  son,  seven  years  old,  succeeded. 


CHINA  POECELAIN  is  first  mentioned  about  1531,  when  it  was  introdueed  in  England. 
See  Porcelain. 


He  died  peacefully  at  Calcutta,  April  9,  1859.  He  is  said  to  have  beheaded  above  100,000  rebels. 
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CHINA  lv(')SE,  See.  A (Iclicato  and  hfiaiitiful  llowor  cmIUmI  tlio  Ram  indica  was  ])ron^lit 
to  tlu'so  couutrios  IVoiu  China,  and  aften-  various  failnros  ])lanted  in  England,  witli  success, 
in  17S6  ; the  Chinese  apple-tree,  or  Pynis  spectabilifi,  about  1780  ; and  other  plants  since, 

CHIOS,  now  Scio,  an  isle  in  the  Creek  Archij)elago,  revolted  against  Athens,  412  n.o. 
Tt  partook  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Creeks,  being  conquered  by  the  Venetians,  A.n.  1124  ; by 
the  Crusaders,  1204  ; by  the  Creek  emperor  and  Romans,  1329  ; by  the  Cenoese,  1329,  and 
by  the  Turks  in  1459.  A dreadful  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  by  the  Turks  took  ^dace  Aj)ril 
II,  1822,  during  the  Creek  insurrection.* 

CIIirPA'NVA  (N.  America) ; where  the  British  under  general  Riall  were  defeated  by  the 
Amerieans  under  general  Browne,  July  5,  1814.  The  Americans  were  defeated  by  the  British, 
commanded  by  generals  Drummond  and  Riall,  July  25  following,  but  the  latter  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner. 

CHIVALRY  arose  out  of  the  feudal  system  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century, 
{chevalier,  or  knight,  being  derived  I'rom  the  caballarius,  the  ec;[uipped  feudal  tenant  on 
horseback).  From  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century  it  had  considerable  influence  in  refining 
the  manners  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  It  flourished  during  the  Crusades.  The  knight  swore 
, to  accomplish  the  duties  of  his  profession,  as  the  champion  of  God  and  the  ladies.  He  devoted 
himself  to  speak  the  truth,  to  maintain  the  right,  to  protect  the  distressed,  to  practise  courtesy, 
to  fulfil  obligations,  and  to  vindicate  in  every  perilous  adventure  his  honour  and  character. 
Chivalry,  which  OAved  its  origin  to  the  feudal  system,  exj)ired  with  it.  See  Tournaments. 
It  Avas  commonly  after  the  lie-direct  had  been  given,  that  combats  took  place  in  the  court  of 
chivalry.  By  letters  patent  of  James  I.  the  earl-marshal  of  England  had  “ the  like  juris- 
diction in  the  courts  of  chivalry,  when  the  office  of  lord  high  constable  was  vacant,  as  this 
latter  and  the  marshal  did  jointly  exercise,”  1623. 

CHLORINE  (Greek  chloros,  pale  green),  a gaseous  element,  first  obtained  by  Scheele  in 
1774)  by  treating  manganese  Avith  muriatic  acid  (now  termed  hydrochloric  acid).  Sir  H. 
DaA^y,  in  1810,  proved  this  gas  to  be  an  element,  and  named  it  chlorine.  Combined  with 
I sodium  it  forms  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium),  and  with  lime,  the  Avell-knoAvn  bleaching 
powder  and  disinfectant — chloride  of  lime  : the  bleaching  powers  of  chlorine  were  made  known 
, by  Berthollet  in  1785,  In  1823  chlorine  Avas  condensed  into  a liquid  by  Faraday. 

t CHLOROFORM  (the  ter-chloride  of  the  hypothetical  radical  formyl),  the  now  well-knoAvn 
anaesthetic,  is  a compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  chlorine,  and  is  manufactured  from  alcohol, 
water,  and  bleaching  poAvder.  It  Avas  discovered  by  Soubeiran  in  1831  and  its  composition 
was  determined  by  Dumas  in  1834.  The  term  chloric  ether  was  applied  in  1820  to  a 
mixture  of  chlorine  and  olefiant  gas.  Chloroform  Avas  first  applied  as  an  anaesthetic  by  Dr. 
Simpson  of  Edinburgh ; it  was  first  administered  in  England  on  Dec.  14,  1848,  by  Mr.  James 
Robinson,  surgeon-dentist. 

i CHOBHAM  COMMON,  in  Surrey,  about  20  miles  from  London.  A camp  was  formed 
for  military  exercise  at  this  place,  and  occupied  on  June  14,  1853,  by  a force  betAveen  8000 
and  I o,  000  strong.  The  last  field-day  (Avhen  there  was  a mock  fight)  took  place  Aug.  17,1 860. 
Only  one  serious  case  of  misconduct  Avas  reported  dming  all  the  time. 

I CHOCOLATE  was  introduced  into  Europe  (from  Mexico  and  the  Brazils)  about  a.d. 
y 1520.  It  is  the  flour  or  paste  of  the  cocoa  berry,  and  makes  a wholesome  beverage,  and  a 
I delicate  confection.  Chocolate  was  sold  in  the  London  coffee-houses  soon  after  their  estab- 
j lishment,  1650.  Tatler.  See  Cocoa. 

!*  CHOIR.  This  was  separated  from  the  nave  of  the  church  in  the  time  of  Constantine. 

I Thef  choral  service  was  first  used  in  England  at  Canterbury,  a.d.  677.  See  Chanting. 

f CHOLERA  MORBUS.  This  fatal  disease,  known  in  its  more  malignant  form  as  the 
kHndian  cholera,  made  great  ravages  in  the  north,  east,  and  south  of  Europe,  and  in  Asia, 
nvhere  alone  it  carried  off  more  than  900,000  persons,  in  1829-30.  In  England  and  Wales  in 
p 1848-9,  53,293  persons  died  of  cholera,  and  in  1854,  20,097. 

Cholera  appeai-s  at  Sunderland  . . Oct.  26,  1831  | The  mortality  very  great,  but  more  so  on  the 

^ And  at  Edinburgh Feb.  6,  1832  Continent;  18,000  deaths  at  Paris,  between 

First  observed  at  Rotherhithe  and  Limehouse,  March  and  August,  1832 

London,  Feb.  13;  and  in  Dubhn,  . March  3,  — | 

* The  slaughter  lasted  10  days : 40,000  of  both  sexes  falling  victims  to  the  sword,  or  to  the  fire,  which 
raged  until  every  house,  save  those  of  the  foreign  consuls,  was  burned  to  the  ground.  7000  Greeks,  who 
had  fied  to  the  mountains,  were  induced  to  surrender  by  a promise  of  amnesty,  guaranteed  by  the  consuls 
of  England,  France,  and  Austria  ; yet  even  they  were  all  butchered  ! The  only  exception  made  during  the 
massacre  was  in  favour  of  the  young  and  more  beautiful  women  and  boys,  30,000  of  whom  were  reserved 
for  the  markets. 
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CHOLERA.  MORBUS,  continued. 

Cholera  rages  in  Rome,  the  Two  Sieilies,  Genoa, 
Berlin.  &c.,  in  . . . July  and  August,  1837 

Another  visitation  of  the  eholera  in  this  king- 
dom : the  number  of  deaths  in  London,  for 
the  week  ending  Sept.  15,  1849,  was  3183,  the 
ordinary  average  being  1008 ; and  the  number 
of  deaths  by  cholera  from  June  17  to  Oct.  2, 
in  London  alone,  13,161.  From  this  time  the 
mortality  lessens,  and  the  distemiier  disap- 
peared   Oct.  13,  1849 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Hexham,  Tynemouth, 
and  other  northern  towns,  suffer  much  from 

cholera Sciit.  1853 

It  rages  in  Italy  and  Sicily  : above  10,000  are 
said  to  have  died  at  Naples  : it  was  also  very 
fatal  to  the  allied  troops  at  Varna,  autumn,  1854 
Cholera  very  severe  for  a short  time  in  the 
southern  parts  of  London,  and  in  Soho  and 
St.  James’s,  Westminster,  Aug.  and  Sept.,  — 


CHORAGUS,  an  important  public  officer  among  the  Greeks,  who  paid  and  regulated  the 
chorus  in  the  public  feasts,  worship,  &c,  Stesichorus,  whose  real  name  was  Tysias,  received 
this  appellative  form,  he  having  been  the  first  who  taught  the  chorus  to  dance  to  the  lyre, 
556  B.c.  Quintil . Inst.  Orat. 

CHORUS-SIISTGHSTG  is  very  ancient,  and  was  early  practised  at  Athens.  Hypodicus,  of 
Chalcides,  carried  off  the  prize  for  the  best  voice,  508  b.  c.  Parian  marbles.  See  Music. 

CHOUANS,  a name  given  to  the  Bretons  during  the  war  of  La  Yend^e  in  1792,  from 
their  chief  Jean  Cottereau,  a smuggler,  who  had  used,  as  a signal,  the  cry  of  the  Chat-huant, 
or  screech-owl.  He  was  killed  nearMisdon  in  1794.  George  Cadoudal,  their  last  chief,  was 
connected  with  Bichegru  in  a conspiracy  against  Napoleon  when  first  consul,  and  was 
executed  in  1804. 

CHRISM.  Consecrated  oil  was  used  early  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  and  Greek 
churches.  Musk,  saffron,  cinnamon,  roses,  and  frankincense,  are  mentioned  as  used  with  the 
oil,  in  A.D.  1541.  It  was  ordained  that  chrism  should  consist  of  oil  and  balsam  only  ; the 
one  representing  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  and  the  other  his  divine  nature,  1596. 

CHRIST.  See  Jesus  Christ. 

CHRIST’S  HOSPITAL  (the  Blue-Coat  school)  was  established  by  Edward  YI.  1552,  on 
the  site  of  the  Grey  Friars  monastery.  A mathematical  ward  was  founded  by  Charles  II., 
1672,  and  the  city  of  London  and  the  community  of  England  have  contributed  to  render  it  a 
richly  endowed  charity.  The  Times  ward  was  founded  in  1841.  Large  portions  of  the 
edifice  having  fallen  into  decay,  it  was  rebuilt  ; in  1822  a new  infirmary  was  completed,  and 
in  1825  (April  25)  the  duke  of  York  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  magnificent  new  hall. — On 
Sept.  24,  1854,  the  master.  Dr.  Jacob,  in  a sermon,  in  the  church  of  the  hospital,  censured 
the  system  of  education  and  the  general  administration  of  the  establishment.  Many 
improvements  have  since  been  made.  The  subordinate  school  at  Hertford,  for  416  yomiger 
boys  and  80  girls,  was  founded  in  1683. 

CHRIST’S-THORN,  conjectured  to  be  the  plant  of  which  Our  Saviour’s  crown  of  thorns 
was  comjiosed,  came  hither  from  the  south  of  Em’ope  before  1 596. 

CHRISTIAN  ERA.  See  Anno  Domini. 

CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE  SOCIETY  was  founded  in.1698  to  promote  the  erecting 
of  charity  schools,  and  to  disperse  bibles  and  religious  tracts.  It  has  an  annual  revenue  of 
about  100,000?. 

CHRISTIAN  AND  MOST  Christian  King  ; Christianissimus  Rex,  a title  unworthily 
conferred  by  pope  Paul  II.  in  1469  on  the  crafty  and  tyrannical  Louis  XI.  of  France. 

CHRISTIANIA,  the  capital  of  Norway,  built  in  1624  by  Christian  lY.  of  Denmark  to 
replace  Opslo,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  In  April  1858  Christiania  suffered  by  fire, 
the  loss  being  about  250,000?.  New  Storthing  (parliament  house)  built  1861-2. 

CHRISTIANITY.  The  name  Christian  was  first  given  to  the  believers  and  followers  of 
Christ’s  doctrines  at  Antioch,  in  Syria,  Aets  xi.  26,  a.d.  43.  The  first  Christians  were 
divided  into  episcopoi  (bishops  or  overseers),  preshyteroi  (elders),  diaconoi  (ministers  or  deacons) 
and  pistoi  (believers)  ; afterwards  catechumens,  or  learners,  and  energumens,  who  were  to  be 
exorcised,  were  added. 


The  persecutions  of  the  Christians  commenced 

See  Persecutions a.d.  64 

Christianity  said  to  be  taught  in  Britain  about 
64  ; and  propagated  with  some  success  {Bede)  156 
Christianity  said  to  be  introduced  into  Scotland 
in  the  reign  of  Donald  I.  about  . . . . 212 


Constantine  the  Great  professes  the  Christian 

religion 312 

Frumentius  preaches  in  Abyssinia  . . , 346 

Introduced  among  the  Goths  by  Ulfilas  . _ . 376 
Into  Ireland  in  the  second  century,  but  with 
more  success  after  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick  in  432 
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('ll  R 1ST  IAN  ITV,  continued. 

Christianity  cstahlishccl  in  I'h'anco  by  Clovis  . 496 

Conversion  of  the  Saxons*  by  Angnstiu  , . 597 

Into  Helvetia,  by  Irish  missionaries  . . . 643 

Into  Flanders  in  the  seventh  eentxiiy. 

Into  Saxony,  by  Charlemagne  ....  785 

Into  Denmark,  under  Harold  . . . . 827 

Into  Bohemia,  under  Bor/dvoi  ....  894 

Into  Uussia,  b}'  Swiatoslaf 940 

Into  Bolaiul,  under  Meici.slaus  I.  . . . 992 

Into  11  ungiiry,  under  Gei.sa 994 

Into  Norway  and  leeland,  under  Olof  I.  . . 1000 

Into  Sweden,  between  loth  and  nth  centuries. 


Into  Prussia,  by  the  Teutonic  knights,  when 
they  were  returning  from  the  holy  wars  . 1227 
Into  Lithuania  ; })aganism  was  abolished  about  1386 
Into  Guinea,  Angola,  and  Congo,  in  the  15th 
century. 

Into  China,  where  it  made  some  progress  (but 
was  afterwards  extirpated,  and  thousands  of 
Chinese  Christians  were  put  to  death)  . . 1575 

Into  India  and  America,  in  the  i6th  century. 

Into  Japan,  by  Xavier  and  the  Jesuits,  1549; 

but  the  Christians  were  extenninated  in  . 1638 
Christianity  re-estabhshed  in  Greece  . . . 1628 


C1T1\1ST^IAS-DAY,  Dec.  25  (from  Christ  and  the  Saxon  mccsse,  signif}dng  the  mass 
and  a feast),  a festival  observed  in  commemoration  of  the  nativity  of  Our  Saviour.  It 
was  first  observed  a.d.  98  ; and  ordered  to  be  held  as  a solemn  feast,  and  divine  service  to  be 
performed  on  the  25th  of  December,  by  pope  Telesphorus,  about  a.d.  137.+  In  the  eastern 
church,  Christmas  and  the  Epiphany  {which  see)  are  deemed  but  one  and  the  same  feast. 
The  holly  and  mistletoe  used  at  Christmas  are  said  to  be  the  remains  of  the  religious  obser- 
vances of  the  Druids. 

CHRISTIMAS  ISLAND,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  so  named  by  captain  Cook,  who  landed 
here  on  Christmas-day,  1777.  He  had  passed  Christmas-day  at  Christmas-sound,  1774.  On 
the  shore  of  Christmas  Harbour,  visited  by  him  in  1776,  one  of  his  men  found  a piece  of 
parchment  with  this  inscription  : “Ludovico  XV.  Galliarum  rege,  et  d.  Boynes  regi  a secretis 
ad  res  maritimas,  annis  1772  et  1773.”  On  the  other  side  of  it  captain  Cook  wrote  : “Naves 
Resolution  et  Discovery  de  rege  Magnm  Britannioe,  Dec.  1776,”  and  placed  it  in  a bottle  safely. 

CHRISTOPHER’S,  St.  (or  St.  Kitt’s),  a West  India  Island,  discovered  in  1493,  ^7 
Columbus,  who,  pleased  with  its  appearance,  called  it  after  himself.  Settled  by  the  English 
and  French,  1623  or  1626.  Entirely  ceded  to  England  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  1713.  Taken 
by  the  French  in  1782,  but  restored  the  next  year.  This  island  sufiered  greatly  from  a storm, 
and  the  town  of  Basseterre  from  a fire,  Sept.  3,  1776. 

CHROMIUM  (Greek,  chrome,  colour)  a rare  metal,  discovered  by  Yauquelinin  1797.  It 
is  found  combined  with  ii’on  and  lead,  and  forms  the  coloming  matter  -of  the  emerald  and 
other  crystalline  bodies. 

CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHY.  See  Printing  in  Colours. 

CHRONICLES.  The  earliest  are  those  of  the  Jews,  Chinese,  Hindoos,  and  perhaps  of 
the  Irish.  After  the  invention  of  writing,  all  civilised  nations  appear  to  have  kept  chroniclers, 
generally  priests  or  astrologers,  who  mingled  popular  legends  with  their  records.  In  Scrip- 
ture there  are  two  “Books  of  Chronicles.”  Collections  of  the  British  chroniclers  have  been 
published  by  Camden,  Gale,  &c.,  since  1602  ; in  the  present  century  by  the  English  Historical 
Society  &c.  In  1858,  the  publication  of  them  recommenced  under  the  direction  of  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls.  Macray’s  “Manual  of  British  Historians”  is  very  useful  ; published  1845. 

CHRONOLOGY  (the  science  of  time)  has  for  its  object  the  arrangement  and  exhibition 
of  the  various  events  of  the  history  of  the  world  in  the  order  of  their  succession,  and  the 
ascertaining  the  intervals  between  them.  See  Eras  and  Epochs.  Yaluable  works  on  the  sub- 
ject are  V'Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  compiled  by  the  Benedictines  (1783 — 1820).  Playfair’s 
Chronology,  1784;  Blair’s  Chronology,  1753  (new  editions  by  sir  H.  Ellis,  in  1844,  and 
by  ]\Ir.  Rosse,  in  1856).  The  Oxford  Chronological  Tables,  1838.  Sir  Harris  Nicolas’ 
Chronology  of  History,  1833  ; new  edition,  1852.  Hales’  Chronology,  2nd  edition,  1830  ; 
and  Mr.  H.  Fynes-Clinton’s  Fasti  HeUenici  and  Fasti  Romani  (1824-50)  arc  very  valuable 
and  elaborate  works  on  this  subject. 

CHRONOMETER.  See  Clocks  and  Harrison. 


* It  is,  traditionally,  said  that  Gregory  the  Great,  shortly  before  his  elevation  to  the  papal  chair, 
chanced  one  day  to  pass  through  the  slave-market  at  Rome,  and  perceiving  some  children  of  great  beauty 
who  were  set  up  for  sale,  he  inquired  about  their  country,  and  finding  they  were  Enghsh  pagans,  he  is  said 
to  have  cried  out  in  the  Latin  language,  “ Non  Angli  sed  Angeli  forent,  si  essent  Christiani  ; ” that  is,  “ they 
would  not  be  English,  but  angels,  if  they  were  Christians.”  From  that  time  he  was  struck  with  an  ardent 
desire  to  convert  that  unenlightened  nation,  and  ordered  a monk  named  Austin,  or  Augustin,  and  others  of 
the  same  fraternity,  to  undertake  the  mission  to  Britain  in  the  year  596. 

t Diocletian,  the  Roman  emperor,  keeping  his  court  at  Nicomedia,  being  informed  that  the  Christians 
were  assembled  on  this  day  in  great  multitudes  to  celebrate  Christ’s  nativity,  ordered  the  doors  to  be  shut, 
and  the  church  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  six  hundred  perished  in  the  burning  pile.  This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  tenth  persecution,  which  la.sted  ten  years,  a.d.  303. 
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CIIRONOSCOPE,  an  a])paratii.s  invented  by  professor  Wheatstone  in  1840,  to  measure 
small  intervals  of  time.  It  has  been  applied  to  the  velocity  of  projectiles,  and  to  electricity. 
Cliroiioscopes  were  invented  by  Poullet,  and  others  in  1844. 

CMUNAR,  Treaty  of,  concluded  between  the  nabob  of  Oude  and  governor  Hastings,  by 
which  the  nabob  was  relieved  of  all  his  debts  to  the  East  India  Company,  on  condition  of  his 
seizing  the  ])roperty  of  the  begums,  his  mother  and  grandmother,  and  delivering  it  uj)  to  the 
English.  This  treaty  also  enabled  the  nabob  to  take  possession  of  the  lands  of  Fyzoola 
Khan,  a Rohilla  chief,  who  had  escaped  from  a recent  massacre,  and  had  settled  at  Kamj)Oor, 
under  guarantee  of  the  English,  On  this  occasion  the  nabob  made  a present  to  Mr.  Hastings 
of  100,000^.  Sept.  19,  1781.  Hastings,  Warren,  Trial  of . 

CHURCH,  (a  term  probably  derived  from  the  Greek  kyriaJcos,  pertaining  to  the  Lord, 
kyrios),  signilies  a collective  body  of  Christians,  and  is  also  applied  to  the  place  where  they 
meet.  In  the  New  Testament,  it  signifies  “congregation,”  in  the  original  ekklesia. 
Christian  architecture  commenced  with  Constantine,  who,  after  he  was  settled  in  his  govern- 
ment, erected,  at  Rome,  churches  (called  basilicas,  from  the  Greek  a king);  St.  Peter’s 

being  erected  about  330,  His  successors  erected  others  ; and  adopted  the  heathen  temples 
as  places  of  worship.  Several  very  ancient  churches  exist  in  Britain  and  Ireland.  See 
Architecture;  Choir  and  Chanting  ; Rome,  Modern  ; and  Popes. 

CHURCH  OF  England.*  The  following  are  im2:)ortant  facts  in  her  history  : for  details, 
refer  to  separate  articles. 


Britain  converted  to  Christianity  (“Christo 
subdita,”  Tertullian)  2nd  century. 

Invasion  of  the  Saxons ; — who  are  converted  by 
Augustin  and  his  companions ....  596 

Dunstan  establishes  the  supremacy  of  the  mo- 
nastic orders about  960 

The  aggrandising  policy  of  the  Church  fostered 
by  Edward  the  Confessor  was  checked  by  Wil- 
liam I. , and  his  successors. 

Severe  contest  between  Henry  II.  and  Becket 
respecting  the  “Constitution  of  Clarendon,” 

1164-1170 

John  surrenders  his  crown  to  the  papal  legate  . 1213 
Rise  of  the  Lollards — Wickhffe  pubhshes  Tracts 
against  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome ; 

1356  ; and  a version  of  the  Bible  . about  1383 
The  royal  supremacy  imposed  on  the  clergy  by 
Henry  VIII.  1531  ; many  suffer  death  for  re- 
fusing to  acknowledge  it 1535 

Coverdale’s  Translation  of  the  Bible  commanded 

to  be  read  in  churches — 

“ Six  Articles  of  Religion,”  promulgated  . . 1539 

First  book  of  Common  Prayer  issued  . . . 1548 

“ Forty-two  Articles  of  Religion  ” issued  . . 1552 

Restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  forms  ; and 
fierce  persecutions  of  the  Protestants  by 

Mary 1 553-8 

The  Protestant  forms  restored  by  Elizabeth ; 

the  Puritan  dissensions  begin  . . . 1558-1603 

“ Thirty -nine  ” Articles  pubhshed  . , . . 1563 

Hampton  Court  Conference  ....  1604 
New  translation  of  the  Bible  published  . .1611 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  suppressed  and  Direc- 
tory established  by  parliament  . . . 1644 

Presbyterians  established  by  the  Commonwealth  1649 


Act  of  Uniformity  (14  Charles  II.  c.  4)  passed 
— 2000  nonconforming  ministers  ejected  from 

their  livings 1662 

Attemijts  of  James  II.  to  revive  Romanism  ; 

“ Declaration  of  Indulgence  ” published  . 1687 
Acquittal  of  the  seven  bishops  on  a charge  of 

“ seditious  libel  ” 1688 

“ Queen  Anne’s  Bounty,”  for  the  augmentation 

of  poor  livings 1704 

Act  for  building  50  new  churches  passed  . .1710 

Fierce  disputes  between  the  low  church  and 
high  church ; trial  of  Sacheverell  . . , — 

The  Bangorian  Controversy  begins  . . -1717 

John  Wesley  and  George  Whitfield  commence 
preaching 1738 


Rise  of  the  Evangelical  party  in  the  church, 
under  Newton  Romaine  and  others  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century.  [It  is  predo- 
minant at  the  present  time,  1862.] 

Act  passed  for  building  and  enlarging  churches 

1828,  1838 

200  new  churches  erected  in  the  diocese  of 
London  during  the  episcopate  of  C.  J.  Blom- 

field  . 1828-56 

“Tracts  for  the  Times,”  (No.  i — 90),  pubhshed 
(much  controversy  ensued)  . . . 1833-41 

Ecclesiastical  Commission  established  . . 1834 

New  Church  Discipline  Act  (3  & 4 Viet.  c.  86)  , 1841 
“Essays  and  Reviews,” published,  i860;  nume- 
rous Replies  issued 1861-2 

[The  Church  of  England  is  now  said  to  be  divi- 
ded into  High,  Low  (or  Evangelical)  and  Broad 
Church  : the  last  including  persons  who  hold 
the  opinions  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  the  Rev. 

F,  D.  Maurice,  and  others.] 


CHURCH  OF  Ireland.  See  Ireland.  It  is  now  in  connection  with  that  of  England, 
— the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  Previously  to  the  Church  Temporalities  act 
of  Will.  IV.  in  1833,  there  were  four  archbishoprics  and  eighteen  bishoprics  in  Ireland,  of 
which  ten  have  since  ceased  ; that  act  providing  for  the  union  of  sees,  and  for  the  abolition 
of  certain  sees,  according  as  the  possessors  of  them  died.  See  Bishops. 

CHURCH  OF  North  America.  The  Episcopal  church  was  established  in  Nov.  1784, 
when  bishop  Seabury,  chosen  by  the  churches  in  (Jonnecticut,  was  consecrated  in  Scotland. 


* The  church  of  England  consists  of  three  orders  of  clergy, — bishops,  priests,  and  deacons ; viz.  two  arch- 
bishops and  twenty  five  bishops,  exclusive  of  the  see  of  Sodor  and  Man.  The  other  dignities  are  chancellors, 
deans  (of  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches),  archdeacons,  prebendaries,  canons,  minor  canons,  and  priest- 
vicars  : these  and  the  incumbents  of  rectories,  vicarages,  and  chapelries,  make  the  number  of  preferments 
of  the  Established  Church,  according  to  official  returns,  12,327.  The  number  of  churches  for  Protestant 
worship  in  England  was  11,742  in  1818,  and  14,077  in  1851. 
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Tho  first  coiivcntiou  was  hold  at  I’hiladelidiia  in  1785.  On  Feb.  4,  1787,  two  more  American 
bishops  were  conseerated  at  Lambeth.  Jn  1851  there  were  37  bishops.  As  the  church  is 
independent  of  the  state,  bishoiis  are  elected  wlicnever  recjuired. 

OHUlvClI  OF  Scotland,  Bisho2)s  in  Scotland.  On  tlie  abolition  of  Episcopacy  in 
Scotland  in  1638,  Fresbyterianism  became  the  religion  of  Scotland.  Its  distinguishing  tenets 
seemed  to  have  been  first  embodied  in  the  I'ormuhiry  of  faith,  said  to  have  been  compiled  by 
John  Knox,  in  1560,  which  Avas  approved  by  the  parliament  and  ratified  in  1567,  was  linally 
settled  by  an  act  of  the  Scottish  senate  in  1696,  and  was  afterwards  secured  by  the  treaty  of 
union  with  England  in  1707.  The  Church  of  Scotland  is  regulated  by  four  courts — the 
General  Assembly,*  the  Synod,  the  Presbytery,  and  Kirk  Sessions.  See  Presbyterians.  A 
large  body  seceded  from  this  church  in  1843,  and  took  the  name  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  which  see. 

CHURCH-RATES.  The  maintaining  the  church  {i.  e.  the  building)  in  repair  belongs 
to  the  parishioners,  who  have  the  sole  power  of  taxing  themselves  for  the  exjiense  when 
assembled  in  A^estry.  The  enforcement  of  payment,  Avhich  is  continually  disputed  by  dis- 
senters and  others,  belongs  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
abolish  church-rates.  A bill  for  this  purjiose  has  passed  the  commons  several  times  since 
1855,  but  Avas  throAvn  out  in  May,  1861.  See  Braintree. 

CHURCH-SERVICES  Avere  ordered  to  be  read  everpvhere  in  Latin  by  pope  Vitellianus, 
663  ; to  be  read  in  English  in  her  kingdoms  by  queen  Elizabeth  in  1558. 

CHURCH-WARDENS,  officers  of  the  parish  church,  appointed  by  the  first  canon  of 
the  synod  of  London  in  1127.  Overseers  in  every  parish  were  also  appointed  by  the  same 
body,  and  they  continue  noAV  nearly  as  then  constituted,  Johnson's  Canons.  There  are 
commonly  tAvo  clmrch-Avardens  to  every  parish,  Avho  direct  and  control  its  affairs,  summon 
the  parishioners  to  meet,  &c, 

CHURCHING  OF  Women  is  the  act  of  returning  thanks  in  the  church  by  women  after 
their  delivery.  It  began  about  A.  d.  214.  Wheatley,  Purification. 

CHUSAN,  a Chinese  isle.  See  China,  1840,  1841,  i860. 

CIDER  {Zider,  German),  when  first  made  in  England,  was  called  wine,  about  A.D. 
1284.  VTien  the  earl  of  Manchester  Avas  ambassador  in  France,  he  is  said  to  have  frequently 
passed  off  cider  upon  the  nobility  of  that  country  for  a delicious  AAune.  It  Avas  made  subject 
to  the  excise  regulation  of  sale  in  1 763  et  seq.  A poAverful  spirit  is  draAvn  from  cider  by 
distillation. — Many  orchards  Avere  planted  in  Herefordshire  by  lord  Scudamore,  ambassador 
from  Charles  I.  to  France,  John  Philips  published  his  poem  ‘‘Cider”  in  1706. 

CILICIA,  in  Asia  Minor,  partook  of  the  fortunes  of  that  country.  It  became  a Roman 
province  67  b.c,  and  was  conquered  by  the  Turks,  A.D.  1387. 

CIMBRI,  a Teutonic  race,  Avho  came  from  Jutland,  and  invaded  the  Roman  empire  about 
120  B.c.  They  entered  Gaul  and  defeated  the  Romans,  under  the  consul,  Marcus  Silanus, 
109  B.C.,  and  under  Manlius,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  80,000  Romans  Avere  slain, 
105  B.c.  Their  allies,  the  Teutones,  were  defeated  by  Marius  in  two  battles  at  Aquse 
Sextise  (Aix)  in  Gaul ; 200,000  were  killed,  and  70,000  made  prisoners,  102  b.c.  The  Cimbri 
were  defeated  by  Marius  and  Catulus,  as  they  were  again  endeavouring  to  enter  Italy ; 
120,000  Aver e killed,  and  60,000  taken  prisoners,  loi  b.c.  They  Avere  aftei’Avards  absorbed 
into  the  Teutones  or  Saxons. 

CINCINNATI,  A society  established  in  the  American  army  soon  after  the  peace  of 
1783,  “to  perpetuate  friendship,”  and  to  raise  a fimd  for  relieAung  the  Avidows  and  orphans 
of  those  who  had  fallen  during  the  war.”  On  the  badge  was  a figure  of  Cincinnatus,  hence 
the  name.  Owing  to  the  people  AAffio  had  just  accomplished  their  freedom  di'eading  military 
influence,  the  officers  gave  up  the  society, 

CINNAMON,  a species  of  laurel,  a native  of  Ceylon.  Cinnamon  is  mentioned  among 
the  perfumes  of  the  sanctuary,  Exodus  xxx.  23.  Cinnamon  was  found  in  the  American 
forests,  by  Don  Ulloa,  in  1736.  It  Avas  cultivated  in  Jamaica  and  Dominica  by  transplanta- 
tion in  1788. 

CINQUE-CENTO  (five  hundred)  ; for  an  explanation  of  this  term,  tre-cento,  &c.,  see  note 
to  article  Italy. 

* The  first  general  assembly  of  the  church  was  held  Dec.  20,  1560.  The  general  assembly  constitutes 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  court  in  the  kingdom ; it  meets  annually  in  Edinburgh  in  May,  and  sits  about  ten 
days.  It  consists  of  a ^and  commissioner,  appointed  by  the  sovereign,  and  delegates  from  presbyteries, 
royal  boroughs,  and  universities,  some  being  laymen.  To  this  court  all  appeals  from  the  inferior  ecclesias- 
tical courts  lie,  and  its  decision  is  final. 
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CINQUK  POliTS,  oil  the  Soutli  coast  of  England,  were  originally  Jive  (hence  the  name) 
— Dover,  Hastings,  Ilytlie,  Romney,  and  Sandwich;  Winchelsea  and  Rye  were  afterwards 
added.  Jeake.  'J'heir  jurisdiction  was  vested  in  harons,  called  wardens,  for  the  better 
.security  of  tlic  English  coast,  tlicse  ports  being  the  nearest  points  to  Prance,  and  considered 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  ; instituted  by  William  1.  in  1078.  Rapin.  The  last  lord-wardens 
were  tlie  duke  of  Wellington,  1828-52  ; the  marquess  of  Dalhousie,  1852-60;  lord  Palmer- 
ston, appointed  March,  1861. 

CINTRA  (Portugal).  Here  was  concluded  the  convention  between  the  British  army 
under  sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  and  the  French  under  marshal  Junot.  By  this  compact,  on  Aug. 
30, 1 808,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Vimeira  (Aug.  22),  the  defeated  French  army  was  allowed  to 
evacuate  Portugal  in  British  ships,  carrying  with  them  all  their  spoil.  A court  of  inquiry 
was  held  at  Chelsea,  Nov.  17  same  year,  and  the  result  was  a formal  declaration  by  the  king 
strongly  condemning  the  terms  of  the  convention.  Wellington  and  Napoleon  held  a different 
opinion. 

CIRCASSIA  (Asia,  on  N.  side  of  the  Caucasus).  The  Circassians  are  said  to  be  descended 
from  the  Albanians.  They  continued  unsubdued,  even  by  the  arms  of  Timour  ; but  in  the 
sixteenth  century  the  greater  part  of  them  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  czar,  Ivan  II. 
of  Russia.  About  A.D.  1745,  the  princes  of  Great  and  Little  Kabarda  took  oaths  of  fealty  to 
that  power.  One  branch  of  their  traffic  is  the  sale  of  their  daughters,  famed  throughout  the 
world  for  their  beauty,  whom  they  sell  to  the  merchants,  generally  Jews,  for  the  seraglios  of 
Turkey  and  Persia.  Klaproth.  The  Circassians  became  Mahometans  in  the  i8th  century. 
By  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  in  1830  Circassia  was  surrendered  to  Russia  by  Turkey.  But 
the  Circassians,  particularly  under  a native  chief,  named  Schamyl,  carried  on  a war  of 
independence  with  varying  success  against  the  whole  power  of  Russia  till  1859.  In  June, 
Nov.  and  Dec.  1857  they  were  defeated  by  the  Russian  governor,  prince  Orbelliani ; who 
also  in  April  1858  conquered  a large  tract  of  country  and  expelled  the  inhabitants.  On 
Sept.  7,  1859,  Schamyl  was  captured  by  the  Russians,  and  treated  with  great  respect.  Many 
Cii’cassians  (about  20,000),  in  consequence,  emigrated  to  Constantinople  in  1859-60. 

CIRCENSIAN  GAMES  were  combats  in  the  Roman  circus  (at  first  in  honour  of  Consus, 
the  god  of  councils,  but  afterw^ards  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Juno,  and  Minerva),  instituted  by 
Evander,  and  established  at  Rome  732  b.c.  by  Romulus,  at  the  time  of  the  rajie  of  the 
Sabines.  They  were  an  imitation  of  the  Olympian  games  among  the  Greeks,  and,  by  Avay  of 
eminence,  were  called  the  Great  games,  but  Tarquin  named  them  Circensian ; their 
celebration  continued  from  Sept.  4 to  12.  Virgil. 

' CIRCLE.  The  quadrature,  or  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the  circle  to  its  circumference,  has 
exercised  the  ingenuity  of  mathematicians  of  all  ages.  Archimedes,  about  221  b.c.,  gave  it 
as  7 to  22  ; Abraham  Sharp  (1717)  as  i and  72  decimals  to  3 ; and  Lagny  (1719)  as  i and 
122  decimals  to  3. 

CIRCLES  OF  Germany  (formed  about  1500  to  distinguish  the  members  of  the  diet  of 
the  empire)  were,  in  1512,  Franconia,  Bavaria,  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine,  Westphalia,  and 
Saxony  ; in  1789,  Austria,  Burgundy,  Westphalia,  Palatinate,  Upper  Rhine,  Suabia,  Bavaria, 
Franconia,  and  Upper  and  Lower  Saxony.  In  1804  these  divisions  were  annulled  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  which  see. 

CIRCUITS  IN  England  were  divided  into  three,  and  three  justices  were  appointed  to 
each,  22  Hen.  II.  1176.  They  were  afterwards  divided  into  four,  with  five  justices  to  each 
division,  1180.  Rapin.  They  have  been  frequently  altered.  England  and  Wales  are  at 
present  divided  into  eight — each  travelled  in  spring  and  summer  for  the  trial  of  civil  and 
criminal  cases  ; the  larger  towns  are  visited  in  winter  for  trials  of  criminals  only  : this  is 
called  ‘ ‘ going  the  circuit.  ” There  are  monthly  sessions  for  the  city  of  London  and  county  of 
Middlesex. 

CIRCULATING  LIBRARY.  Stationers  lent  books  on  hire  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
circulating  library  in  England,  on  a public  plan,  was  opened  by  Samuel  Fancourt,  a dis- 
senting minister  of  Salisbury,  about  1 740.  He  had  little  encouragement  in  the  undertaking, 
which  in  the  end  failed.  More . success,  however,  attended  similar  institutions  at  Bath  and 
in  London,  and  in  a short  time  they  spread  throughout  the  kingdom.  Ferguson's  Biog. 
There  was  a circulating  library  at  Crane  court,  London,  in  1748,  of  Avhich  a catalogue  in  two 
vols.  was  published. — No  books  can  be  taken  from  the  British  Museum  except  for  judicial 
purposes,  but  the  libraries  of  the  Royal  Society  and  the  principal  scientific  societies  are 
circulating. — The  London  Library  (circulating)  was  founded  in  1841,  under  the  highest 
auspices,  and  is  of  great  value  to  literary  men. — Of  the  subscription  libraries  belonging  to 
individuals,  that  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Mudie,  in  New  Oxford-street,  is  the  most  remarkable  for  the 
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large  (iiiaiitity  and  good  quality  of  the  books  : several  hundreds,  sometimes  thousands,  of 
co})ies  of  a new  work  being  in  circulation.  It  was  founded  in  1842,  and  grew  into  celcln’ity 
in  Dec.  1848,  when  the  lirst  two  volumes  of  IMacanlay’s  England  were  pn})lished,  for  wliich 
there  was  an  unprecedented  demand,  which  this  library  su])plied,  A noble  hall,  having  the 
walls  covered  with  shelves  filled  with  new  books,  was  opened  in  Dec.  i860.  In  Jan.  1862, 
the  present  Circulating  Library  Company  issued  their  prospectus. 

CIRCULATION  of  the  Blood.  See  Blood. 


CIRCUIMCISION  (instituted  1897  u.c.),  was  the  seal  of  the  covenant  made  by  God  with 
Abraham.  It  was  ])ractised  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  is  still  by  the  Copts  and  some 
oriental  nations.  The  Festival  of  the  Circumcision  (of  Christ),  originally  “the  Octave  of 
Christmas,”  is  mentioned  about  A.d.  487.  It  was  introduced  into  the  Liturgy  in  1550. 

CIRCUiMNAVIGATORS.  Among  the  greatest  and  most  daring  of  human  enterprises  at 
the  period  when  it  was  first  attempted,  was  the  circumnavigation  of  the  earth,  A.D.  1519.* 


Magellan  first  entered  the 
Pacific  Ocean . . a.d.  1519 

Groalva,  Spaniard  . . . 1537 

Avalradi,  Spaniard  . . . — 

Mendana,  Spaniard  . . 1567 

Sir  Francis  Drake,  first  Eng- 
lish   1577 

Cavendish,  first  voyage . .1586 

Le  Maire,  Dutch  . . . 1615 

Quiros,  Spaniard  . . .1625 


Tasman,  Dutch  . , 

Cowley,  British 

A.D.  1642 

. . 1683 

Dampier,  English 

. . 1689 

Cooke,  English 

. . 1708 

Clipperton,  British  . 

• • 1719 

Roggewein,  Dutch . 

. . 1721 

Anson  (aftds.  lord)  . 

. . 1740 

Byron,  English 

. 1764 

Wallis,  British  . 

. . 1766 

Carteret,  English  . 

. — 

Janies  Cook  . . a.d.  1768 

On  his  death  the  voyage  was 
continued  by  King  . . 1779 

Bougainville,  French  . . 1776 

Portlocke,  British  . . . 1788 

King  and  Fitzroy,  British  1826-36 
Belcher,  British  . . 1836-42 

Wilkes,  American.  . . 1838-42 

See  North  West  Passage. 


CIRCUS.  There  were  eight  (some  say  ten)  buildings  of  this  kind  at  Rome  ; the  largest, 
the  Circus  Maximus,  was  built  by  the  elder  Tarquin,  605  b.c.  It  was  an  oval  figure  ; length 
three  stadia  and  a half,  or  more  than  three  English  furlongs  ; breadth  960  Roman  feet.  It 
was  enlarged  by  Julius  Caesar  so  as  to  seat  150,000  persons,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Augustus. 
Julius  Caesar  introduced  in  it  large  canals  of  water,  which  could  be  quickly  covered  with 
vessels,  and  represent  a sea-fight.  Pliny.  See  Amphitheatres.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries  after  Christ,  Constantinople  was  greatly  disturbed  by  the  white,  red,  green,  and 
blue  factions  of  the  circus.  In  501,  3000  persons  were  killed. 


CISALPINE  REPUBLIC,  N.  Italy,  was  founded  by  the  French  in  May,  1797,  acknow- 
ledged by  the  emperor  of  Germany  to  be  independent,  by  the  treaty  of  Cam230  Eormio  ipohich 
see),  Oct.  17  following.  It  received  a new  constitution  in  Sejit.  1798  ; but  merged  into  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  in  March,  1805.  See  Italy. 


CISTERCIANS,  an  order  of  monks  founded  by  Robert,  a Benedictine,  abbot  of  Citeaux, 
hence  called  the  order  of  Citeaux,  in  France,  near  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  For  a 
time  it  governed  almost  all  Europe.  The  monks  observed  silence,  abstained  from  flesh,  lay 
on  straw,  and  wore  neither  shoes  nor  shirts.  Be  Vitri.  They  soon  degenerated,  and  were 
reformed  by  St.  Bernard.  See  Bernardine. 


CITATE.  The  Russian  general  Gortschakoff,  intending  to  storm  Kalafat,  threw  up 
redoubts  at  Citate,  close  to  the  Danube,  which  were  stormed  by  the  Turks  under  Omer  Pacha, 
Jan.  6,  1854.  The  lighting  continued  on  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th,  when  the  Russians  were 
compelled  to  retire  to  their  former  position  at  Krajowa,  having  lost  1500  killed  and  2000 
wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Turks  was  estimated  at  338  killed  and  700  wounded. 

CITIES.  The  word  city  (French  cite,  Italian  cittd,  Latin  civitas)  has  been  in  use  in  England 
only  since  the  Conquest,  at  which  time  even  London  was  called  Londonhurgh,  as  the  caj^ital 
of  Scotland  is  still  called  Edinburgh.  The  English  cities  were  very  inconsiderable  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Cities  were  first  incorporated  a.d.  1079.  Towns  corporate  were  called 
cities  when  the  seat  of  a bishop’s  see  and  having  a cathedral  church.  Camden. 

CITIZEN.  It  was  not  lawful  to  scourge  a citizen  of  Rome.  Livy.  In  England  a citizen 
is  a person  who  is  free  of  a city,  or  who  doth  carry  on  a trade  therein.  Camden.  Various 
privileges  have  been  conferred  on  citizens  as  freemen  in  several  reigns.  — The  wives  of  citizens 
of  London  (not  being  aldermen’s  wives,  nor  gentlewomen  by  descent)  were  obliged  to  wear 
minever  caps,  being  white  woollen  knit  three-cornered,  with  the  peaks  projecting  three  or 


* The  first  ship  that  sailed  round  the  earth,  and  hence  determined  its  being  globular,  was  Magellan’s  or 
Magelhaen’s  ; he  was  a native  of  Portugal,  in  the  service  of  Spain,  and  by  keeping  a westerly  course  he  re- 
turned to  the  same  place  he  had  set  out  from  in  1519.  The  voyage  was  completed  in  three  years  and 
twenty -nine  days ; but  Magellan  was  killed  on  his  homeward  passage,  at  the  Philippines,  in  1521. 
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four  inches  1)eyoii(l  tlieir  foreheads;  aldermen’s  wives  made  them  of  velvet,  i Eliz.  1558. 
Stow.  Citizen  was  the  only  title  allowed  in  Erance  at  the  revolution,  1792, 

CIUDAD  KODRICO,  a strong  fortress  of  Spain,  invested  by  the  French,  June  ii,  1810  ; 
and  surrendered  to  them  July  10,  following.  It  remained  in  their  possession  until  it  was 
gallantly  stormed  by  the  Dritish,  commanded  by  Wellington,  Jan.  19,  1812.  The  loss  of 
the  Ihitish  and  rortuguese  amounted  to  about  1000  killed  and  wounded;  that  of  the  garrison 
was  the  same,  besides  1 700  prisoners.  Napier.  < 

CIVIL  ENGINEERS.  See  Engineers. 

CIVIL  IjAW.  a body  of  Roman  laws,  founded  upon  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations, 
was  first  collected  by  Alfrenus  Varus,  the  civilian,  who  flourished  about  66  b.c.  ; and  a 
digest  of  them  was  made  by  Servius  Sulpicius,  the  civilian,  53  b.c.  The  Gregorian  code 
was  issued  a.d.  290  ; the  Theodosian  in  438.  Many  of  the  former  laws  having  grown  out  of 
use,  the  emperor  Justinian  ordered  a revision  of  them  (in  529-534),  which  was  called  the 
J ustinian  code,  and  constitutes  a large  part  of  the  present  civil  law.  Civil  law  was  restored 
in  Italy,  Germany,  &c.  1127.  Blair.  It  was  introduced  into  England  by  Theobald,  a Norman 
abbot,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1138.  It  is  now  used  in  the  spiritual  courts 
only,  and  in  maritime  affairs.  See  Doctors'  Commons,  and  Laws. 

CIVIL  LIST.  This  now  comprehends  the  revenue  awarded  to  the  kings  of  England 
in  lieu  of  their  ancient  hereditary  income.  The  entire  revenue  of  Elizabeth  was  not  more 
than  600,000^.  and  that  of  Charles  I.  was  about  8oo,oooZ.  After  the  Revolution  a civil  list 
revenue  was  settled  on  the  new  king  and  queen  of  700,000?.,  the  parliament  taking  into  its 
own  hands  the  support  of  the  forces  both  maritime  and  military.  The  civil  list  of  George  II. 
was  increased  to  800,000?.  ; and  that  of  George  III.  in  the  55th  year  of  his  rei^i,  was 
1,030,000?.  In  1831,  the  civil  list  of  that  sovereign  was  fixed  at  510,000?.,  and  in  Dec, 
1837,  the  civil  list  of  the  queen  was  fixed  at  385,000?.  Prince  Albert  obtained  an  exclusive 
sum  from  parliament  of  30,000?.  per  an.,  on  Feb.  7,  1840.  Sir  H.  Parnell’s  motion  for 
inquiry  into  the  civil  list  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  Wellington  administration,  Nov.  15, 
1830.  On  Feb.  2,  i860,  a select  committee  was  appointed  by  the  house  of  commons  for  the 
purpose.  The  civil  service  estimates  for  the  financial  year  1 860-1  (exclusive  of  those  for  the 
army  and  navy)  amounted  to  7,368,000?. 

CIVIL  SERVICE,  Nearly  17,000  persons  are  employed  in  this  service  under  the 
direction  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Home,  Foreign,  Colonial,  Post,  and  Revenue  Offices,  &c. 
In  1855  a commission  reported  most  unfavourably  on  the  existing  system  of  appointments, 
and  on  May  21  commissioners  were  ajipointed  to  examine  into  the  qualifications  of  the 
candidates,  who  report  annually.  The  Civil  Service  Superannuation  Act  passed  in  April  1859. 

CIVIL  WARS.  See  England,  France,  &c. 

CLANSHIPS  were  tribes  of  the  same  race,  and  commonly  of  the  same  name,  and 
originated  in  feudal  times.  See  Feudal  Laws.  They  are  said  to  have  arisen  in  Scotland,  in 
the  reign  of  Malcolm  II.,  about  1008.  Clanships  and  other  remains  of  heritable  jurisdiction 
were  abolished  in  Scotland  (where  clans  were  taken  to  be  tenants  of  one  lord),  and  the 
liberty  of  the  English  was  granted  to  clansmen,  20  Geo.  II.  1746.  Fu^head.  The  following 
is  a curious  and  rare  list  of  all  the  known  clans  of  Scotland,  with  the  badge  of  distinction 
anciently  worn  by  each.  The  chief  of  each  respective  clan  was,  and  is,  entitled  to  wear  two 
eagle’s  feathers  in  his  bonnet,  in  addition  to  the  distinguishing  badge  of  his  clan.  Chambers. 
A history  of  the  clans  by  Wm.  Buchanan  was  jiublished  in  1775. 


Name.  Badge. 

Buchanan  . Birch. 

Cameron . . Oak. 

Campbell  . Myi-tle. 

Chisholm  . Alder. 

Colquhoun  . Hazel. 

Cumming  . Common  Sallow. 
Drummond . Holly. 
Farquharson  Purple  Foxglove. 
Ferguson  . Poplar. 

Forbes  . . Broom. 

Fraser  . . Yew. 

Gordon  . . Ivy. 

Graham  . Laurel. 

Grant  . . Cranberry  Heath. 

Gun  . . Rosewort. 


Name. 

Badge. 

Lament  . 

. Crab-apple  tree. 

M’Alhster 

. Five-leaved  heath. 

M'Donald 

. BeU-heath. 

M ’Donnell 

. Mountain  heath. 

M’DougaU 

. Cypress. 

M’Farlane 

. Cloud-berry  bush. 

M’Gregor 

. Pine. 

M’Intosh 

. Box-wood. 

M’Kay  . 

. Bull-rush. 

M’Kenzie 

. Deer-grass. 

M’Kinnon 

. St.  John’s  wort. 

M’ Lachlan 

. Mountain-ash. 

M’Lean  . 

. Blackberry  heath. 

M’Leod 

. Red  Whortle-heiTies. 

M’Nab  . 

. Rose  Blackberries. 

Name.  Badge. 

M’Neil . . Sea-ware. 

M’Pherson  . Variegated  Box-wd. 
M’Quarrie  . Blackthorn. 

M’Rae  . . Fir-club  Moss. 

Menzies  . . Ash. 

Munro  . . Eagle’s  feathers. 

Murray  . . Juniper. 

Ogilvie  . . Hawthorn. 

Oliphant  . Great  Maple. 
Robertson  . Fern,  or  Brcchans. 
Rose  . . Briar-rose. 

Ross  . . Bear-berries. 

Sinclair  . . Clover. 

Stewart  . Thistle. 

Sutherland  . Cat’s-tail  grass. 


CLARE  AND  Clarence  (Suffolk).  Richard  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester,  is  said  to  have 
seated  here  a monastery  of  the  order  of  Friars  Eremites,  the  first  of  this  kind  of  mendicants 
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wlio  came  to  England,  1248.  Tanner.  Lionol,  third  son  of  Edward  111.  hccoining  pos- 
sessed of  the  honour  of  Clare,  hy  marriage,  Avas  created  duke  of  Clarence,  d’he  title  has  ever 
since  helonged  to  a hranch  of  the  royal  family.* — Clare  Avas  the  lirst  place  in  Ireland  for 
140  years  that  elected  a Koman  Cathoiic  memher  of  ]iarliament.  See  Roman  Catholics.  At 
the  election,  held  at  Ennis,  the  county  toAvn,  Mr.  Daniel  O’Connell  AA'as  returned,  July  5, 
1828.  He  did  not  sit  till  after  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  act,  in  1829,  being 
re-elected  J uly  30,  1829. 

CLAKE,  Nuns  of  St.,  a sisterhood  founded  in  Italy  about  A.D.  1212.  This  order 
settled  ill  England,  in  the  Minories  Avithout  Aldgate,  London,  about  1293.  Blanche  queen 
of  Navarre,  Avife  of  Edmund,  earl  of  Lancaster,  brother  of  Edward  L,  founded  the  abbey  for 
those  nuns  on  the  east  side  of  the  street  leading  from  the  Tower  to  Aldgate  ; they  Avere 
called  JMinoresses  (hence  IMinories)  ; and  the  order  continued  till  the  sup^iression,  when  the 
site  Avas  granted  to  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells,  1539.  Tanner. 

CLAEEMONT  (Surrey),  the  residence  of  the  princess  Charlotte  (daughter  of  the  prince 
regent,  afterwards  George  IV.),  and  the  scene  of  her  death,  Nov.  6,  1817.  The  house  Avas 
originally  built  by  sir  John  Vanbrugh,  and  AA^as  the  seat  successively  of  the  earl  of  Clare, 
afterwards  duke  of  NeAvcastle,  of  lord  Clive,  lord  GalloAvay,  and  the  earl  of  Tyrconnel.  It 
Avas  purchased  of  Mr.  Ellis  by  government  for  65,000/.  for  the  prince  and  princess  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  ; and  the  former,  noAV  king  of  Belgium,  assigned  it  to  prince  Albert  in  1840.  The 
exiled  royal  family  of  France  took  up  their  residence  at  Claremont,  March  4,  1848  ; and  the 
king,  Louis- Philippe,  died  there,  Aug.  29,  1850. 

CLAPENCIEUX,  the  second  king-at-arms,  so  called  because  formerly  he  belonged  to  the 
duke  of  Clarence  ; his  office  Avas  instituted  to  marshal  and  dispose  of  the  funerals  of  all  the 
loAver  nobility,  as  baronets,  knights,  esquires,  and  gentlemen,  on  the  south  side  of  Trent, 
from  Avhence  he  is  also  called  sur-roy  or  south-roy. 

CLARENDON,  Constitutions  of,  Avere  enacted  at  a council  held  a.d.  1164,  at 
Clarendon,  in  Wiltshire,  the  object  of  Avhich  AA-as  to  retrench  the  then  enormous  poAver  of  the 
clergy.  They  were  the  gi’ound  of  Becket’s  quarrel  with  Henry  II.,  and  were  at  first  con- 
demned by  the  pojie,  but  afterwards  agreed  to  in  1173. 


I.  All  suits  concerning  advowsons  to  be  deter- 
mined in  civil  coiu-ts. 

II.  The  clergy  accused  of  any  crime  to  be  tried  by 
ci^dl  judges. 

III.  No  person  of  any  rank  whatever  to  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  realm  without  the  royal  licence. 

lA'^.  Laics  not  to  be  accused  in  spiritual  courts,  ex- 
cept by  legal  and  reputable  promoters  and  witnesses. 

V.  No  chief  tenant  of  the  crown  to  be  excommu- 
nicated, or  his  lands  put  under  interdict. 

VI.  Revenues  of  vacant  sees  to  belong  to  the  king. 

VII.  Goods  forfeited  to  the  crown  not  to  be  pro- 
tected in  churches. 

VIII.  Sons  of  villains  not  to  be  ordained  clerks 
without  the  consent  of  their  lord. 

IX.  Bishops  to  be  regarded  as  barons,  and  be  sub- 
jected to  the  burthens  belonging  to  that  rank. 


X.  Churches  belonging  to  the  king’s  see  not  to  be 
granted  in  perpetuity  against  his  wiU. 

XI.  Excommunicated  persons  not  to  be  boimd  to 
give  security  for  continuing  in  their  abode. 

XII.  No  inhabitant  in  demesne  to  be  excommuni- 
cated for  non-appearance  in  a spiritual  court. 

XIII.  If  any  tenant  in  capite  should  refuse  sub- 
mission to  spiritual  courts,  the  case  to  be  referred  to 
the  king. 

XIV.  The  clergy  no  longer  to  pretend  to  the  right 
of  enforcing  debts  contracted  by  oath  or  promise. 

XV.  Causes  between  laymen  and  ecclesiastics  to  be 
determined  by  a jury. 

XVI.  Appeals  to  be  ultimately  carried  to  the  king, 
and  no  further  without  his  consent. 


CLARENDON  PRINTING-OFFICE,  Oxford,  erected  by  sir  John  Vanbrugli,  in  1711-3, 
the  expense  being  defrayed  ont  of  the  profits  of  lord  Clarendon’s  History  of  the  Rebellion, 
the  copyright  of  Avhich  Avas  given  by  his  son  to  the  university.  The  original  building  has 
been  converted  into  a museum,  lecture-rooms,  &c.,  and  a new  printing-office  (covering  2| 
acres)  erected  by  Blore  and  Robertson,  1826-9.  Sharp. 

CLARION,  it  is  said  by  Spanish  writers,  invented  by  the  Moors  in  Spain,  about  a.d.  800, 
Avas  at  first  a trumpet,  serving  as  a treble  to  trumpets  sounding  tenor  and  bass.  Ashe.  Its 
tube  is  narrower  and  its  tone  shriller  than  the  common  trumpet.  Pardon. 

CLARIONET,  a AAdnd  instrument  of  the  reed  kind,  invented  by  Joseph  Denner,  in 
Nnrembei'g,  about  1690. 

CLASSIS.  ^ The  name  Avas  first  used  by  Tullius  Servius  (the  sixth  king  of  ancient  Rome), 
in  making  divisions  of  the  Roman  people,  573  b.c.  The  first  of  the  six  classes  Avere  called 
classici,  by  Avay  of  eminence,  and  hence  authors  of  the  first  rank  (especially  Greek  and  Latin) 
came  to  be  called  classics. 


* Dukes  of  Clarence  ; 1362,  Lionel,  born  1338,  died  1369.  See  York,  dukes  of. — 1411,  Thomas  (second 
son  of  Heni-y  IV.),  born  1389,  killed  at  Bauge,  1421.— 1461,  George  (brother  of  Edward  IV.),  murdered,  1478. 
— 1789,  William  (third  son  of  George  III.),  afterwards  William  IV. 
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CLAViClIOliD,  a musical  instrument  in  tlie  form  of  a spinnet  (called  also  a manichord) ; 
much  in  use  in  France,  Spain,  aiid  Germany,  in  the  17th  century.  It  had  49  stops,  and  70 
strings,  which  bore  upon  live  l)ridges,  the  first  being  the  highest,  and  the  others  diminishing 
in  j)roj)ortion.  The  chords  were  eovered  with  cloth,  which  rendered  the  sound  sweeter,  and 
deadened  it  so  that  it  could  be  lieard  only  at  a small  distance.  This  instrument  is  of  much 
older  date  than  the  harpsichord.  Pardon. 

CLEARING-HOUSE.  In  1775,  a building  in  Lombard-street  was  set  apart  for  the  use 
of  bankers,  in  which  they  might  exchange  checpies,  bills,  and  securities,  and  thereby  save 
labour  and  curtail  the  amount  of  floating  cash  requisite  to  meet  the  settlement  of  the  dif- 
ferent houses  if  effected  singly.  By  means  of  transfer  tickets  transactions  to  the  amount  of 
millions  daily  are  settled  wdthout  the  intervention  of  a bank  note.  The  railway  clearing- 
house in  Seymour-street,  near  Euston-square,  is  regulated  by  an  act  passed  in  1850.  In  1861, 
1 17  companies  were  united  in  the  clearing  system. 

CLEMENTINES,  apochryphal  pieces,  attributed  to  the  primitive  father  Clemens 
Romanus,  a contemporary  of  St.  Paul ; some  say  he  succeeded  St.  Peter  as  bishop  of  Rome. 
He  died  A.  D.  102.  Niceron.  Also,  the  decretals  of  pope  Clement  V.  who  died  1314,  pub- 
lished by  his  successor.  Bowyer.  Also,  Augustine  monks,  each  of  whom  having  been  a 
superior  nine  years,  then  merged  into  a common  monk.  Clementines  were  the  adherents  of 
Robert,  son  of  the  count  of  Geneva,  who  took  the  title  of  Clement  VII.  on  the  death  of  Gregory 
XL,  1378,  and  Urbanists,  those  of  pope  Urban  VI.  All  Christendom  was  divided  by  the 
claims  of  these  two  pontiffs  ; France,  Castile,  Scotland,  &c.,  adhering  to  Clement  ; Rome, 
Italy,  and  England  declaring  for  Urban.  The  schism  ended  in  1409,  when  Alexander  V.  was 
elected  pope,  and  his  rivals  resigned.  See  Anti- Popes. 

CLERGY  * (from  the  Greek,  Meros,  a lot  or  inheritance)  in  the  first  century  were  termed 
presbyters,  elders  or  bishops,  and  deacons.  The  bishops  {episcopoi  or  overseers)  in  the  second 
century  assumed  higher  functions  over  the  presbyters.  This  distinction  was  still  further 
promoted  in  the  third  century  ; and,  under  Constantine,  the  bishops  obtained  the  recognition 
and  protection  of  the  secular  power.  Under  the  Lombard  and  Norman  kings  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries  the  clergy  began  to  possess  temporal  power,  as  owners  of  lands  : and 
after  the  establishment  of  monachism,  a distinction  was  made  between  the  regular  clergy 
who  lived  apart  from  the  world,  in  accordance  with  a regula  or  rule  ; and  the  secular  (worldly) 
or  beneficed  clergy. — The  Clergy  in  England  increased  rapidly  early  in  the  seventh  century, 
and  at  length  controlled  the  king  and  kingdom.  They  were  frequently  repressed  by  the 
government;  were  reformed  and  regulated  by  parliament  in  1529,  compelled  to  recognise 
Henry  VIII.  as  head  of  the  church  in  1531  ; and  were  permitted  to  marry  in  1549.  The 
first-fruits  of  the  clergy  were  assigned  by  parliament  to  the  king,  1534  ; they  were  excluded 
from  parliament  in  1536.  The  conference  between  the  established  and  dissenting  clergy  was 
held  in  1604.  See  Conference.  Two  thousand  resigned  their  benefices  in  the  church  of 
England,  rather  than  subscribe  their  assent  to  the  book  of  common  prayer,  including  the 
thirty-nine  articles  of  religion,  as  enjoined  by  the  act  of  uniformity,  1612.  The  Irish 
Protestant  Clergy  were  restored  to  their  benefices,  from  which  they  had  been  expelled,  owing 
to  the  state  of  the  kingdom  under  James  II.,  1689.  The  Clergy  Incapacitation  act  passed, 
1801.  Church  of  England,  Benefit  of  Clergy,  axidi  Convocation. 

CLERGY  CHARITIES.  The  Clergyman’s  Widows’  and  Orphans’  Corporation  was 
established  in  England  1670,  and  incorporated  1678.  William  Assheton,  an  eminent  theo- 
logical writer,  was  the  first  proposer  of  a plan  to  provide  for  the  families  of  deceased  clergy. 
Watts's  Life  of  Assheton.  The  festival  of  the  “Sons  of  the  Clergy,”  held  annually  at 
St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  was  instituted  about  1655  ; the  charity  called  the  “ Sons  of  the  Clergy,” 
was  incorporated  in  1678.  There  are  several  other  charities  for  the  relatives  of  the  clergy. 

CLERK.  See  Clergy. 

CIjERKENWELL,  a parish  near  London,  so  called  from  a well  {fons  clericorum)  in  Ray- 
street,  where  the  parish  clerks  occasionally  acted  mystery-plays  ; once  before  Richard  II. 
in  1391.  Hunt’s  jiolitical  meetings  in  1817  were  held  in  Spa-fields  in  this  parish.  In  St. 
John’s  parish  are  the  remains  of  the  priory  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
Clerkenwell  prison  was  built  in  1615,  in  lieu  of  the*  noted  prison  called  the  Cage,  which  was 
taken  down  in  1614  ; the  then  Bridewell  having  been  found  insulficient.  The  prison  called 

* The  clergy  were  first  styled  clerks,  owing  to  the  judges  being  chosen  after  the  Norman  custom  from 
the  sacred  order ; and  the  officers  being  clergy : this  gave  them  that  denomination,  which  tliey  keep  to  this 
day.  Blackstone's  Comm.  “ As  the  Druids,”  says  Pasquier,  “ kept  the  keys  of  their  religion  and  of  letters, 
so  did  the  priests  keep  both  these  to  themselves ; they  alone  made  profession  of  letters,  and  a man  of  letters 
was  called  a clerk,  and  hence  learning  went  by  the  name  of  clerkship.”  The  English  clergy  add  “clerk” 
to  their  name  in  legal  documents. — In  992,  the  distinction  obtained  in  France.  llhiavH. 
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tho  House  of  Detoiition,  erected  iu  1771,  was  rebuilt  in  1818  ; again,  1844.  At  Clerkenwcll- 
close  formerly  stood  the  house  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  Avlierc  some  suppose  the  death-warrant  of 
Charles  1.  was  signed,  Jan.  1649. 

CLERMONT  (France).  Here  was  held  the  council  under  pope  Urban  II.  in  1095,  in 
which  the  lirst  crusade  against  tho  infidels  was  determined  upon,  and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
ap|)ointed  to  command  it.  In  this  council  the  name  of  pope  was  first  given  to  the  head  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  exclusively  of  the  bishops,  who  used  jireviously  to  assume  the 
title,  riiilip  I.  of  France  was  (a  second  time)  excommunicated  by  this  assembly,  llenault. 

CliEYFS  (N.E.  Germany),  a duchy,  after  some  contention  as.signed  to  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg  in  1666  ; seized  by  the  French  in  1757  ; restored  at  the  peace  in  1763. 

CLIMACTERIC,  the  term  applied  to  certain  periods  of  time  in  a man’s  life  (multiples  of 
7 or  9),  in  which  it  is  affirmed  notable  alterations  in  the  health  and  constitution  of  a person 
happen,  and  expose  him  to  imminent  dangers.  Cotgrave  says,  “ Every  7th  or  9th  or  63rd 
year  of  a man’s  life,  all  very  dangerous,  but  the  last  most.”  The  grand  climacteric  is  63. 
Hippocrates  is  said  to  have  referred  to  these  periods  in  383  b.c.  Much  misemployed 
erudition  has  been  expended  on  this  subject. 

CLIO.  The  initials,  C.  L.  I.  0.,  forming  the  name  of  the  muse  of  history,  were  rendered 
famous  from  the  most  admired  papers  of.Addison,  in  the  Spectator,  having  been  marked  by 
one  or  other  of  them,  signed  consecutively,  in  1713.  Cibber. 

CLOACA  MAXIMA,  the  chief  of  the  celebrated  sewers  at  Eome,  the  construction  oi 
which  is  attributed  to  king  Tarquinius  Prisens  (588  b.c.)  and  his  successors. 

CLOCK.  The  clepsydra,  or  water-clock,  was  introduced  at  Rome  about  158  b.c.  by 
Scipio  Nasica.  Toothed  wheels  were  applied  to  them  by  Ctesibius,  about  140  b.c.  Said  to 
have  been  found  by  Caesar  on  invading  Britain,  55  b.c.  The  only  clock  supposed  to  be  then 
in  the  world  was  sent  by  pope  Paul  I.  to  Pepin,  king  of  France,  a.d.  760.  Pacificus,  arch- 
deacon of  Genoa,  invented  one  in  the  ninth  century.  Originally  the  wheels  were  three  feet 
in  diameter.  The  earliest  complete  clock  of  which  there  is  any  certain  record  was  made  by 
a Saracen  mechanic  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Alfred  is  said  to  have  measured  time  by  wax 
tapers,  and  to  have  invented  lanterns  to  defend  them  from  the  wind  about  887. 


The  scapement  ascribed  to  Gerbert  . .a.d.  1000 

A great  clock  put  up  at  Canterbury  cathedral 
cost  £30  ........  1292 

A clock  constructed  by  Richard,  abbot  of  St. 

Alban’s about  1326 

John  Visconte  sets  up  a elock  at  Genoa  . . 1353 

A striking  clock  in  Westminster  . . . . 1368 

A perfect  one  made  at  Paris,  by  Vick  . .1370 

The  first  portable  one  made 1530 

In  England  no  clock  went  accurately  before 
that  set  up  at  Hampton-court  (maker’s 

initials,  N.O.) 1540 

Richard  Harris  (who  erected  a clock  at  St.  Paul’s, 
Covent-Garden)  and  the  younger  Galileo 

constructed  the  pendulum 1641 

Christian  Huygens  contested  this  discovery, 
and  made  his  pendulum  clock  some  time  pre- 
viously to 1658 


Fromantil,  a Dutchman,  improved  the  pendu- 
lum   about  1659 

Repeating  clocks  and  watches  invented  by 
Barlow  . . . . . . about  1676 

The  dead  beat,  and  horizontal  escapements, 
by  Graham  ......  about  1700 

The  spiral  balance  spring  suggested,  and  the 
duplex  scapement,  invenred  by  Dr.  Hooke  ; 
pivot  holes  jewelled  by  Facio  ; the  detached 
scapement,  invented  by  Mudge,  and  improved 
by  Berthoud,  Arnold,  Earnshaw  and  others 
in  the  i8th  century. 

Harrison’s  time-piece  (which  see)  constructed  . 1735 
Clocks  and  watches  taxed,  1797;  tax  repealed.  1798 
The  Horologieal  Institute  established  . . 1858 

The  great  Westminster  clock  set  up  . May  30,  1859 
266,750  clocks  and  88,621  watches  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1857 ; the  duty  came 
off  in  1861. 


CLOCK,  THE  Electpjc,  Strand,  London.  See  Electric  Clock  and  Ball, 

CLOGHER  (Ireland).  St.  Macartin,  an  early  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  fixed  a bisbopric 
at  Clogher,  where  he  also  built  an  abbey  “ in  the  street  before  the  royal  seat  of  the  kings  of 
Ergal.”  He  died  in  506.  Clogher  takes  its  name  from  a golden  stone,  from  which,  in  times 
of  paganism,  the  devil  used  to  pronounce  juggling  answers,  like  the  oracles  of  Apollo  Pythius, 
as  is  said  in  the  register  of  Clogher.  Sir  James  Ware.  In  1041  the  cathedral  was  built 
anew,  and  dedicated  to  its  founder.  Clogher  merged,  on  the  death  of  its  last  prelate  (Dr. 
Tottenham),  into  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Armagh,  by  the  act  of  1834.  Jocelyn,  bishop  of 
Clogher,  was  degi-aded,  and  fled,  1822.  See  Bishops. 

CLONFERT  (Ireland).  St.  Brendan  founded  an  abbey  at  Clonfert  in  558  : his  life  is 
extant  in  jingling  monkish  metre  in  the  Cottonian  library  at  Westminster.  In  his  time  the 
cathedral,  famous  in  ancient  days  for  its  seven  altars,  was  erected ; and  Colgan  makes  St. 
Brendan  its  founder  and  the  first  bishop  ; but  it  is  said  in  the  Ulster  Annals,  under  the 
year  571,  Mcena,  bishop  of  Clonfert-Brenain,  went  to  rest.”  Clonfert,  in  Irish,  signifies  a 
wonderful  den  or  retirement.  In  1839  the  see  merged  into  that  of  Killaloe.  See  Bishops. 
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CJjONTAUF  (near  JlubJin),  tlie  site  of  a battle  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Ireland, 
fought  on  Good  friday,  1039,  between  the  Irish  and  Danes,  the  former  headed  by  Bryan 
Boroindie,  monarch  of  Ireland,  who  signally  defeated  the  invaders  after  a long  and  bloody 
engagement,  Ijiit  was  wounded,  and  soon  afterwards  died,  and  his  son  Murchard  fell  with 
many  of  the  nobility  ; but  1 1,000  of  the  Danes  perished  in  the  battle. 

CLOSTKBSEVEN  (Hanover),  Convention  of,  was  entered  into  Sept.  8,  1757,  between 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  third  son  of  George  II.,  and  the  duke  of  Itichelieu,  commander  of 
the  Erench  armies.  By  its  humiliating  stipulations  38,000  Hanoverians  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  were  dispersed.  The  duke  immediately  afterwards  resigned  all  his  military 
commands.  The  convention  was  soon  broken  by  both  parties. 

CLOTH.  Both  woollen  and  linen  cloths  were  known  in  very  early  times.  Coarse 
woollens  were  introduced  into  England,  a.d.  1191  ; and  seventy  families  of  cloth-workers 
from  the  Netherlands  settled  in  England,  by  Edward  III.’s  invitation,  and  the  art  of  weaving 
■was  thereby  introduced,  1331.  Rymer's  Fcedera.  Woollens  were  first  made  at  Kendal  in 
1390.  Medleys  were  manufactured,  1614.  Our  fine  broadcloths  were  yet  sent  to  Holland 
to  be  dyed,  1654.  Dyed  and  dressed  in  England,  by  one  Brewer,  from  the  Low  Countries, 
1667.  The  manufactura  was  discouraged  in  Ireland,  and  that  of  linen  countenanced,  at  the 
request  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  1698.  See  Woollen  Cloth. 

CLOUD,  St.,  a palace,  near  Paris,  named  from  prince  Clodoald  or  Cloud,  who  became  a 
monk  there  in  533,  after  the  murder  of  his  brothers,  and  died  in  560.  The  palace  was  built 
in  the  i6th  century,  and  in  it  Henry  II.  was  assassinated  by  Clement  in  1589. 

CLOUDS  consist  of  minute  particles  of  water,  often  in  a frozen  state,  floating  in  the  air. 
In  1802  Mr.  Luke  Howard  published  his  classification  of  clouds,  now  generally  adopted, 
consisting  of  three  primary  forms, — cirrus,  cumulus,  and  stratus  ; and  three  compounds  of 
these  forms  ; and  the  nimbus  or  black  rain-clouds  (cumulo-cirro-stratus). 

CLOYNE  (S.  Ireland),  a bishopric,  founded  in  the  sixth  century  by  St.  Coleman,  in 
1431  united  to  that  of  Cork,  and  so  continued  for  200  years.  It  was  united  with  that  of 
Cork  and  Boss,  1834.  See  Bishops. 

CLUBMEN,  associations  formed  in  the  southern  and  western  counties  of  England,  to 
restrain  the  excesses  of  the  armies  during  the  civil  wars,  1642-9.  They  professed  neutrality, 
but  inclined  towards  the  king,  and  were  considered  enemies  by  his  opponents. 

CLUBS,  English,  in  the  last  century,  consisted  of  a small  number  of  persons  of  kindred 
tastes  and  pursuits,  who  met  together  at  stated  times  for  social  intercourse.  Addison, 
Steele,  and  others,  frequently  met  at  Button’s  coffee-house,  as  described  in  the  Spectator. 
The  Kit-Cat  club  {which  see)  was  founded  in  1 703  ; and  the  Beef-Steak  club  {which  see)  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  1735.  The  celebrated  Literary  club  was  established  by  sir 
Joshua  Keynolds  and  Dr.  Johnson  about  1763.  The  members  met  "weekly,  and  dined 
together  once  a fortnight. — The  present  London  clubs,  some  comprising  300,  others  about 
1 500  members,  possess  luxuriously  furnished  edifices,  several  of  gi’eat  architectural  preten- 
sions, in  or  near  Pall  Mall.  The  members  obtain  the  choicest  viands  and  wines  at  very 
moderate  charges.  Many  of  the  clubs  possess  excellent  libraries,  particularly  the  Athenieum 
{which  see).  The  annual  payment  varies  from  61.  to  iiZ.  iis.  ; the  entrance  fee  from  gl.  gs. 
■to  31L  1 15.  The  following  are  the  prineixml  London  clubs  : 


"White’s  {Tory),  established  . 1736 
Boodle’s  .....  1762 
Brooks’s  ( IF/ng') . . . . 1764 

Alfred 1808 

Guards’  . . . May  i,  1810 

Arthur’s 1811 

United  Service  . . . . 1815 

Travellers’  . . . .1819 


Union 1821 

United  University  . . . 1822 

Athenseum  {vMcli  see)  . . 1824 

Oriental  . . . . . — 

United  Service  (Junior)  . . 1827 

Wyndham  ....  1828. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  . . 1829 
Carlton  {Conservative)  . . 1832 


Reform  {Liberal)  . . . 1836 

Parthenon  ....  — 
Army  and  Navy  . . . 1837 

Conservative  ....  1840 
Whittington  (by  Douglas  Jer- 
rold) 1846  . 


CLUBS,  French.  The  first  of  these  arose  about  1782.  They  were  essentially  political, 
and  were  greatly  concerned  in  the  revolution.  The  Club  Breton  became  the  celebrated  Clttb 
dcs  Jacobins,  and  the  Club  des  Cordeliers  comprised  among  its  members  Danton  and  Camille 
Desmoulins.  From  these  two  clubs  came  the  Mountain  party  which  overthrew  the  Giron- 
dists in  1793,  and  fell  in  its  turn  in  1794.  The*  clubs  disappeared  with  the  Directory  in 
1799.  They  were  revived  in  1848  in  considerable  numbers,  but  did  not  attain  to  their  former 
eminence  ; they  were  suppressed  by  decrees,  June  22,  1849,  and  June  6,  1850.  Bouillet. 

CLUB-FOOT,  a deformity  produced  by  the  shortening  of  one  or  more  of  the  muscles, 
although  attempted  to  be  cured  by  Lorenz  in  1784,  by  cutting  the  tendo  achillis,  was  not 
effectually  cured  till  1831,  when  Stromeyer  of  Erlangen  cured  Dr.  Little  by  dividing  the 
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tomlons  of  tlio  contracted  muscles  Avitli  a very  tliiii  knife.  Very  judicious  after-treatment  is 
reiinired. 

CLIJGNY,  on  Cluny,  Aurky  of,  in  France,  formerly  one  of  tlio  most  magnificent  and 
spacious  religious  institutions  in  the  world.  It  was  founded  by  Benedictines,  under  tho 
al)bot  Bern,  about  a.d.  910,  and  was  sustained  afterwards  by  the  muniticence  of  William, 
dnke  of  Berry  and  Aipiitainc  ; its  greatness  has  now  passed  away.  In  England  foundations 
for  Cluniac  monks  were  among  tho  earliest  monastic  institutions. 

CLYDE  AND  FORTH  Wall  was  built  by  Agricola,  a.d.  84.  The  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal 
was  commenced  by  Mr.  Smeaton,  July  10,  1768,  and  was  opened  July  28,  1790.  It  forms 
a communication  between  the  seas  on  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  Scotland. 

CNIDUS,  in  Caria,  Asia  Minor ; near  here  Conoii  the  Athenian  defeated  the  Lacedemonian 
fleet,  394  R.  c. 

COACH  (from  coucher,  to  lie).  Beckmann  states  that  Charles  of  Anjou’s  queen  entered 
Naples  in  a caretta.  Under  Francis  L,  a contemporary  of  our  Henry  YIIL,  there  were 
but  two  in  Paris,  one  belonging  to  the  queen,  the  other  to  Diana,  the  natural  daughter  of 
Henry  II.  There  were  but  three  in  Paris  in  1550  ; and  Henry  lY.  had  one  without  straps 
or  springs.  The  first  courtier  who  set  up  this  equipage  was  John  de  Laval  de  Bois-Dauphin, 
who  could  not  travel  otherwise,  on  account  of  his  enormous  bulk.  Previously  to  the  use  of 
coaches,  the  kings  of  France  travelled  on  horseback,  the  princesses  were  carried  in  litters, 
and  ladies  rode  behind  their  squires.  The  first  coach  seen  in  England  was  in  the  reign  of 
!Mary,  about  1553.  Priestley's  Lect.  They  were  introduced  by  Fitz- Allen,  earl  of  Arundel, 
in  1580.  Stoiv.  And  in  some  years  afterwards  the  art  of  making  them.  Anderson's  Hist, 
of  Commerce.  A bill  was  brought  into  parliament  to  prevent  the  effeminacy  of  men  riding 
in  coaches,  43  Eliz.  1601.*  Carte.  Repealed,  1625.  The  coach-tax  commenced  in  1747. 
See  Car,  Carriages,  Chariots,  Hackney  Coaches,  Mail  Coaches,  &c. 

COAL.f  It  is  contended,  with  much  seeming  truth,  that  coal,  although  not  mentioned 
by  the  Romans  in  their  notices  of  Britain,  was  yet  in  use  by  the  ancient  Britons.  Brandt. 
Henry  III.  is  said  to  have  gvanted  a licence  to  dig  coals  near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  1234  ; 
some  say  earlier,  and  others  in  1239.  Sea-coal  was  prohibited  from  being  used  in  and  near 
London,  as  being  “prejudicial  to  human  health;”  and  even  smiths  were  obliged  to  burn 
wood,  1273.  Stow.  In  1306  the  gentry  petitioned  against  its  use.  Coal  was  first  made  an 
article  of  trade  from  Newcastle  to  London,  4 Rich.  II.  1381.  Rymer's  Foedera.  NotAvith- 
standing  the  many  previous  complaints  against  coal  as  a public  nuisance,  it  was  at  length 
generally  burned  in  London  in  1400  ; but  it  was  not  in  common_use  in  England  until  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  1625. 


COAL  CONSUMED  IN  LONDON  J IN  THE  FOLLOWING  YEAES  : 


T700 

1750 

1800 


317.000  chald. 

510.000  ditto. 

814.000  ditto. 


1810 
1820  . 
1830 


980,372  chald. 
1,171,178  ditto. 
1,588,360  ditto. 


183s 

1840 

1850 


2,299,816  tons. 
2,638,256  ditto. 
3,638,883  ditto. 


i860. — Coal  brought  to  London  3,573,377  tons  coast  ways  ; 1,499,899  tons  by  railways  and  canals. 


The  coal-fields  of  Great  Britain  are  estimated  at  5400  square  miles ; of  Durham  and  Northum- 
berland, 723  square  miles.  Bakewell.  In  1857  about  65^  millions  of  tons  were  extracted 
(value  about  14348,676/.)  from  2095  collieries  ; about  25  millions  are  consumed  annually  in 
Great  Britain.  Mr.  SopAvith  computes  the  annual  product  of  the  coal-mines  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland  at  14  million  tons  : — 6 millions  for  London,  millions  exported ; 
millions  for  coke,  I million  for  colliery  engines,  &c.  ; and  2 millions  for  local  consumption. 
The  produce  of  coal  in  tho  Avhole  is  estimated  at  96  millions  of  tons. — Scotland  teems  Avith 
coal,  and  fine  coal  is  found  in  Kilkenny,  Ireland.  The  first  ship  laden  with  Irish  coal  arrived 
in  Dublin  from  Newry  in  1742.  Burns.  The  consumption  of  coal  in  France,  Avhich  in 
1780  was  only  400,000  tons,  had  risen  in  1845  to  6,000,000  tons. — In  1855  the  United 
States  produced  between  8 and  9 millions  of  tons  ; Belgium,  5,000,000  ; and  France, 
4,500,000. — The  duties  on  the  exportation  of  British  coal  Avhich  had  existed  since  the  i6th 
century  Avere  practically  repealed  in  1834.  In  1842  sir  R.  Peel  imposed  a duty  of  45.  a ton, 


* In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1619,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  been  imprisoned  ever  since 
the  Gunpowder  plot,  obtained  his  liberation.  Hearing  that  Buckingham  was  drawn  about  with  six  horses 
in  his  coach  (being  the  first  that  was  so),  the  earl  put  on  eight  to  his  and  in  that  manner  passed  from  the 
Tower  through  the  city.  Rapin. 

t No  satisfactory  definition  of  coal  has  yet  been  given.  The  composition  of  wood  is  49'!  carbon  ; 6'3 
hydrogen;  44-6  oxygen;  of  coaZ  82 ‘6  carbon  ; 5-6  hydrogen;  u 8 oxygen. 

t CoAL-WHippERs’  Board,  to  protect  the  men  employed  in  unloading  coal-vessels  from  publicans, 
formed  by  an  act  of  parliament  in  1843,  lasted  till  1856,  when  the  coal-owners  themselves  established  a 
whipping-office. 
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which  caused  much  dissatisfaction,  and  was  repealed  in  1845.  By  a stipulation  in  the 
commercial  treaty  of  i860,  in  consequence  of  the  French  government  greatly 'reducing  the 
duty  on  imported  coal,  the  British  government  (it  is  thought  hy  many  imprudently)  engaged 
to  lay  no  duty  on  exported  coal  for  ten  years.  In  1859  about  7,000,000  tons  of  British  coals 
wei‘e  exported,  of  which  1,391,009  tons  went  to  France.  Women  were  prohibited  from 
working  in  English  collieries  in  1842.  An  act  for  the  regulation  and  inspection  of  mines 
was  ])assed  in  i860.* 

COAL  EXCHANGE,  London,  was  established  by  47  Geo.  III.  c.  68,  1807.  The  present 
building  was  erected  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Bunuing,  and  opened  by  prince  Albert,  Oct.  30,  1849. 
It  is  a most  interesting  structure. 

COALITIONS  AGAINST  France  generally  arose  through  England  subsidising  the  great 
Xiowers  of  the  continent.  They  were  entered  into  as  follows  ; — 


Austria,  Prussia,  and  Great  Britain  . . . 1793 

Great  Britain,  Germany,  Russia,  Naples,  Por- 
tugal, and  Turkey,  signed  . . June  22,  1799 

Great  Britain,  Russia,  Austria,  & Naples,  Aug.  5,  1805 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  Prussia,  & Saxony,  Oct.  6,  1806 


England  and  Austria  ....  April  6,  1809 
Russia  and  Prussia ; the  'treaty  ratified  at 

Kalisch March  17,  1813 

See  Treaties. 


“ COALITION  ” MINISTRY,  that  of  Mr.  Fox  and  lord  North,  memorable  union  in 
Xiolitical  life,  on  account  of  the  strong  personal  dislike  which  had  always  been  disx>layed  by 
these  personages  towards  each  other.  It  was  formed  Axnil  5,  1783  ; dissolved  Dec.  19, 
same  year. 

Duke  of  Portland,  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 

Viscount  Stormont,  president  of  the  council. 

Earl  of  Carlisle,  privy  seal. 

Frederick,  lord  North,  and  Charles  James  Fox,  home 
and  foreign  secretaries. 

Loi-d  John  Cavendish,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

Viscount  Keppel,  admiralty. 

COAST  GUARD.  In  1855  the  raising  and  governing  this  body  was  transferred  to  the 
admiralty.  A coast  brigade  of  artillery  was  established  in  Nov.  1859. 

COAST  VOLUNTEERS,  rrndLQV  N avy  of  England. 

COBALT,  a rare  mineral,  found  among  the  veins  of  ores,  or  in  the  fissures  of  stone,  at 
an  early  date,  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  where  the  workmen  call  it  mundic.  Hill.  It  was 
distinguished  as  a metal  by  Brandt,  in  1733. 

COCCEIANS,  a small  sect  founded  by  John  Cock,  or  Cocceius,  of  Bremen,  1665,  who 
held,  amongst  other  opinions,  that  of  a visible  reign  of  Christ  in  tliis  world,  after  a general 
conversion  of  the  Jews  and  all  other  people  to  the  Christian  faith. 

COCHIN  CHINA  or  ANAM,  which  see. 

COCHINEAL  INSECT  {Coccus  cacti),  derives  its  colour  from  feeding  on  the  cactus,  and 
became  known  to  the  Spaniards  soon  after  their  conquest  of  Mexico,  in  1518.  Cochineal 
was  brought  to  Europe  about  1523,  but  was  not  known  in  Italy  in  1548,  although  the  art 
of  dyeing  then  flourished  there.  In  1858  it  was  cultivated  successfully  in  the  Teneriffe, 
the  vines  having  failed  through  disease.  260,000  R)s.  of  cochineal  were  imported  into 
England  in  1830;  1,081,776  lbs.  in  1845;  2,360,000  lbs.  in  1850;  and  3,034,976  lbs.  in 
1859. 

COCKER’S  ARITHMETIC.  The  work,  edited  by  John  Hawkins,  first  appeared  in  1677. 

COCK-FIGHTING,  practised  by  the  early  barbarous  nations,  and  by  Greece.  It  was 
introduced  at  Rome  after  a victory  over  the  Persians,  476  b.c.  ; and  was  brought  by  the 
Romans  into  England.  William  Fitz-Stexfiien,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  describes  cock- 
fighting  as  the  sport  of  school-boys  on  Shrove-Tuesday.  It  was  prohibited,  39  Edw.  III. 
1365  ; and  again  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  also  by  Cromwell,  1653.  Part  of  the  site  of  Drury- 
lane  theatre  was  a cock-pit  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  ; and  the  cock-xfit  at  Whitehall  was 
erected  by  Charles  II.  Till  within  these  few  years  there  was  a Cock-pit  Royal  in  ^t.  James’s 


Viscount  Townshend,  ordnance. 

Lord  Loughborough,  chief  commissioner  of  great  seal. 
Charles  Townshend. 

Edmund  Burke. 

Richard  Fitzpatrick,  &c. 

(See  also  Aberdeen  and  Broo.d  Bottom  Administration. 


* It  has  been  estimated  that  about  1000  lives  are  lost  annually  by  accidents  in  coal  mines.  In  1858,  by 
Explosions  in  coal  mines,  52  persons  perished  at  Bardsley  ; 20  at  Duffryn  near  Newport ; 52  at  Tyldcsley 
near  Leeds;  and  about  36  m different  parts  of  the  country.  On  April  5,  1859,  26  lives  were  lost  at  the  chain 
colliery  near  Neath,  through  the  irruption  of  water.  In  i860,  76  lives  were  lost  on  March  2,  at  Burradon 
near  Killing-worth  ; 145  at  the  Risca  mine  near  Ne-wport,  Dec.  i ; and  22  at  the  Hetton  mine,  Northumber- 
land, Dec.  20.  On  June  ii,  1861,  21  lives  were  lost  through  an  inundation  in  the  Claycross  mines,  Derby- 
shire. In  1862,  47  lives  were  lost  at  Cethin  mine,  Merthyr  Tydvill,  S.  Wales,  Feb.  19.  For  still  more  fatal 
accidents,  see  Lundhill  and  Hartley.  85  lives  were  lost  at  LaUe  coal  mine  in  Franco  in  Oct.  1861. 
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Park  ; Imt  the  f^ovcrnors  of  Clivist’s  Hospital  would  not  renew  the  lease  for  a building 
devoted  to  cruelty.*  Cock-lighting  is  now  forbidden  by  law. 

COCK-LANE  GHOST,  an  iin]iosition  practised  by  William  Parsons,  his  wife,  and 
daughter,  by  means  of  a female  ventrilocpiist.  All  who  heard  her  believed  she  was  a ghost. 
The  deception,  a malignant  consj)iracy,  carried  on  for  some  time  at  No.  33,  Cock-lane, 
London,  was  at  length  detected,  and  the  parents  were  condemned  to  the  pillory  and  imprison- 
ment, July  10,  1762. 

COCOA,  OR  Cacao,  the  kernel  or  seed  of  the  tree  Theobrortia  cacao  (Linn.),  was  introduced 
into  this  country  shortly  after  the  discovery  of  Mexico,  where  it  forms  an  important  article 
of  diet.  From  cocoa  is  produced  chocolate.  The  cocoa  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
chielly  from  the  British  AVest  Indies  and  Guiana,  was,  in  1849,  1,989,477  lbs.  ; in  1851, 
4o49>o5i  lljs.  ; in  1855,  7,343,458  lbs.  ; in  1859,  6,006,759  tbs.  ; in  1861,  9,080,288  lbs.  ; 
about  half  for  home  consumption. 

COCOA-NUT  TREE  {Cocos micif era,  Linn.),  supplies  the  Indians  with  almost  all  they 
need,  as  bread,  water,  wine,  vinegar,  brandy,  milk,  oil,  honey,  sugar,  needles,  clothes, 
thread,  cups,  spoons,  basins,  baskets,  paper,  masts  for  ships,  sails,  cordage,  nails,  covering 
for  their  houses,  &c.  Ray.  In  Sept.  1829,  Mr.  Soames  patented  his  mode  of  procuring 
stearine  and  elaine  from  cocoa-nut  oil.  It  is  said  that  32  tons  of  candles  have  been  made  in 
a month  from  these  materials,  at  the  Belmont  works,  Lambeth. 

CODES,  see  Laws.  Alfrenus  Varus,  the  civilian,  first  collected  the  Roman  laws  about 
66  B.c.  ; and  Servius  Sulpicius,  the  civilian,  embodied  them  about  53  b.c.  The  Gregorian 
and  Hermoginian  codes  were  published  A.n.  290  ; the  Theodosian  code  in  438  ; the  celebrated 
code  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  in  529— a digest  from  this  last  was  made  in  533.  Alfred’s 
code  of  laws  is  the  foundation  of  the  common  law  of  England,  887. — The  Code  Napoleon, 
the  civil  code  of  France,  was  promulgated  from  1803  to  1810.  The  emperor  considered  it 
his  most  enduring  monument.  It  was  prepared  under  his  supervision  by  the  most  eminent 
i mists,  from  the  400  systems  previously  existing. 

CODFISH.  See  Holland,  1347. 

COD-LIVER  OIL  was  recommended  as  a remedy  for  chronic  rheumatism  by  Dr.  Pereival 
in  1782,  and  its  employment  in  diseases  of  the  lungs  began  about  1838.  De  Jongh’s  cele- 
brated treatise  on  Cod-liver  oil  was  published  in  Latin  in  1844  ; in  English,  in  1849. 

CCEUR  DE  LION,  OR  THE  Lion-Hearted,  a surname  given  to  Richard  I.  of  England, 
on  account  of  his  courage,  about  A.D..  1192  ; and  also  conferred  on  Louis  VIII.  of  France, 
who  signalised  himself  in  the  crusades  and  in  his  wars  against  England,  about  1223. 

COFFEE.  The  tree  was  conveyed  from  Mocha  in  Arabia  to  Holland,  about  1616  ; and 
earned  to  the  West  Indies  in  1726.  First  cultivated  at  Surinam  by  the  Dutch,  1718.  The 
culture  was  encouraged  in  the  plantations  about  1732,  and  the  British  and  French  colonies 
now  gi’ow  the  coffee-tree  abundantly.  Its  use  as  a beverage  is  traced  to  the  Persians.  It 
came  into  great  repute  in  Arabia  Felix,  about  1454 ; and  passed  thence  into  Egypt  and 
S}uia,  and  thence  (in  1511)  to  Constantinople,  where  a coffee-house  was  opened  in  1551. 
M.  Thevenot,  the  traveller,  was  the  first  who  brought  it  into  France,  to  which  country  he 
returned,  after  an  absence  of  seven  years,  in  1662.  Chambers.  Coffee  was  brought  into 
England  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Canopus,  a Cretan,  who  made  it  his  common  beverage  at  Baliol 
college,  Oxford,  in  1641.  Anderson.  The  quantity  of  coffee  imported  into  these  realms 
and  entered  for  home  consumption  in  1843,  was  29,979,404^63.  ; in  1850,  31,166358  lbs.  ; 
in  1857,  34,367,484^)3.  : in  1859,  34,492,947  lbs.  ; in  i860,  35,674,381^3.  (duty  3c?.  per  lb, 
raw  coffee  ; 4c?.  roasted).  Total  imported  in  1861,  83,532,525  lbs. 

COFFEE-HOUSES.  The  first  in  England  was  kept  by  a Jew  named  Jacobs,  in  Oxford, 
1650.  In  that  year  Mr.  Edwards,  an  English  Turkey  merchant,  brought  home  with  him  a 
Greek  servant  named  Pasquet,  who  opened  the  first  coffee-house  in  London,  in  George-yard, 
Lombard- street,  in  1652.  Pasquet  afterwards  went  to  Holland,  and  opened  the  first  house 
in  that  country.  Anderson.  The  Rainbow  coffee-house,  near  Temple-bar,  was  represented 
as  a nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood,  1657.  Coffee-houses  were  suppressed  by  proclamation 
in  1675  ; but  the  order  was  revoked  in  1676,  on  the  petition  of  the  traders  in  tea  and  coffee. 

* Mr.  Ardesoif,  a gentleman  of  large  fortune  and  great  hospitality,  who  was  almost  unrivalled  in  the 
splendour  of  his  equipages,  had  a favourite  cock,  upon  which  he  had  won  many  profitable  matches.  The 
last  wager  he  laid  upon  this  cock  he  lost ; which  so  enraged  him,  that  in  a fit  of  passion  he  thrust  the  bird 
into  the  fire.  A delirious  fever,  the  result  of  his  rage  and  tnehriety,  in  three  days  put  an  end  to  his  hfe. 
He  died  at  Tottenham,  near  London,  April  4,  1788. 
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COFFEliKlt  OF  THF  UousEiroLD,  formerly  an  officer  of  state,  and  a member  of  the 
privy  council,  who  had  special  charge  of  the  other  officers  of  the  household.  Sir  Henry 
Cocks  was  cofferer  to  (jucen  Elizabeth.  Some  of  the  highest  statesmen  filled  the  office  up  to 
1782,  when  it  was  snp])resscd  by  act  of  parliament,  and  the  duties  of  it  ordered  to  be  dis- 
charged by  the  lord  steward  and  the  paymaster  of  the  household.  Beatson. 

COFFIN'S,  Athenian  heroes  wore  buried  in  coffins  of  cedar  ; owing  to  its  aromatic  and 
incorru])tiblc  qualities,  Thucydides.  Coffins  of  marble  and  stone  were  used  by  the  Romans, 
Alexander  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  one  of  gold  ; and  glass  coffins  have  been  found  in 
England,  Gough.  The  earliest  record  of  wooden  coffins  amongst  us  is  that  of  the  burial  of 
king  Arthur,  who  was  buried  in  an  entire  trunk  of  oak  hollowed,  A.D.  542.  Asscr.  Patent 
coffins  were  invented  in  1796.  Air-tight  metallic  coffins  were  advertised  at  Birmingham  in 
1861. 

COHORT.  A division  of  the  Roman  army  consisting  of  about  600  men.  It  was  the 
sixth  part  of  a legion,  and  its  number,  consequently,  was  under  the  same  fluctuation  as  that 
of  the  legions,  being  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less.  The  cohort  was  divided  into 
centuries.  In  the  time  of  the  empire  the  cohort  often  amounted  to  a thousand  men.  In 
the  fourth  century  mention  is  made  of  an  Italian  cohort,  probably  so  called  because  most  of 
the  soldiers  belonging  to  it  were  Italians. 

COIF.  The  Serjeant’s  coif  was  originally  an  iron  skull-cap,  worn  by  knights  under  their 
helmets.  The  coif  was  introduced  before  1259,  and  was  used  to  hide  the  tonsure  of  such 
renegade  clergymen  as  chose  to  remain  advocates  in  the  secular  courts,  notwithstanding 
their  prohibition  by  canon,  Blackstone.  The  coif  was  at  first  a thin  linen  cover  gathered 
together  in  the  form  of  a skull  or  helmet,  the  material  being  afterwards  changed  into  white 
silk,  and  the  form  eventually  into  the  black  patch  at  the  top  of  the  forensic  wig,  which  is 
now  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  degree  of  serjeant-at-law.  Foss's  Lives  of  the  Judges. 

COIN,  Homer  speaks  of  brass  moneyas  existing  1184  b.c.  The  invention  of  coin  is 
ascribed  to  the  Lydians,  who  cherished  commerce,  and  whose  money  was  of  gold  and  silver. 
Both  were  coined  by  Pheidon,  tyrant  of  Argos,  862  b,  0.  Money  was  coined  at  Rome  under 
Servius  Tullius  about  573  b.c.  The  most  ancient  knoAvn  coins  are  Macedonian,  of  the  fifth 
century  b.  c.  ; but  others  are  believed  to  be  more  ancient.  Brass  money  only  was  in  use  at 
Rome  previously  to  269  b.c.  (when  Fabius  Pictor  coined  silver),  a sign  that  little  corre- 
spondence was  then  held  with  the  East,  where  gold  and  silver  were  in  use  long  before.  Gold 
was  coined  206  b.c.  Iron  money  was  used  in  Sparta,  and  iron  and  tin  in  Britain, 
Dufresnoy.  Julius  Caesar  was  the  first  who  obtained  the  express  permission  of  the  senate 
to  place  his  portrait  on  the  coins,  and  the  example  was  soon  followed.  In  the  earlier  days 
of  Rome,  the  heads  were  those  of  deities,  or  of  those  who  had  received  divine  honours. 

COIN  OF  England.  The  first  coinage  in  England  was  under  the  Romans  at  Cama- 
lodunum,  or  Colchester.  English  coin  was  of  different  shapes,  as  square,  oblong,  and  round, 
until  the  middle  ages,  when  round  coin  only  was  used.  Groats  were  the  largest  silver 
currency  until  after  A.D.  1531.  Coin  was  made  sterling  in  1216;  before  which  time  rents 
were  mostly  paid  in  kind,  and  money  was  found  only  in  the  coffers  of  the  barons.  Stow. 
Queen  Elizabeth  caused  the  base  coin  to  be  recalled  and  genuine  issued  in  1 560,  During  the 
reigns  of  the  Stuarts  the  coinage  was  greatly  debased  by  clipping,  &c.  A commission 
(lord  Somers,  sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  John  Locke)  was  appointed  by  William  III.  to  reform 
the  coinage.  An  act  was  passed  in  1696,  withdrawing  the  debased  coin  from  circulation, 
and  1,200,000?.  was  raised  by  a house  duty  to  defray  the  expense.  English  and  Irish  money 
were  assimilated  Jan.  i,  1826,  The  coin  of  the  realm  was  valued  at  about  twelve  millions 
in  1711.  Davenant.  It  was  estimated  at  sixteen  millions  in  1762.  Anderson.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  twenty  millions  in  1786,  Chalmers.  It  amounted  to  thirty-seven  millions 
in  1800.  Phillips.  The  gold  is  twenty-eight  millions,  and  the  rest  of  the  metallic  currency 
is  thirteen  millions,  while  paper  largely  supplies  the  place  of  coin.  Duke  of  Wellington, 
1830.  In  1840  the  metallic  currency  was  calculated  as  reaching  forty-five  millions  ; and  in 
1853  was  estimated' as  approaching,  in  gold  and  silver,  sixty  millions.  The  amount  of  gold 
and  silver  coin  in  the  world  is  assumed  by  the  able  writer  of  The  Times'  money  articles  to  be 
400,000,000?.  sterling,  of  which  250,000,000?.  are  in  silver  and  150,000,000?.  are  in  gold. 
Times,  June  25,  1852.  Napier’s  coin-weighing  machine  at  the  Bank  of  Eiiglaud  was 
constructed  in  1844,  See  Gold  and  Copper  money.  The  law  respecting  coinage  offences  was 
consolidated  in  1861. 


The  first  gold  coins  on  certain  record,  struck 

42  Hen.  Ill A.D.  1257 

Gold  florin  first  struck,  Edward  III.  (Camden)  . 1337 
He  introduced  gold  6s.  pieces,  and  nobles  of 


65.  8d.  (hence  the  lawyer’s  fee),  afterwards 
half  and  quarter  nobles. 

Old  sovereigns  first  minted  ....  1494 
Shilliiigs  first  coined  (Dr.  Kelly)  . . . . 1503 
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COIN  OF  England,  continacd. 


Edward  IV.  coined  angels  with  a figure  of  Mi- 
chael  and  the  dragon,  the  original  of  George 
and  the  dragon. 

Henry  VIII.  coined  .sovereigns  and  half-sove- 
reigns of  the  modern  value. 

Crowns  and  half-crowns  coined  ....  1553 

Irish  shilling  struck isfo 

Milled  shilling  of  Elizabeth  ....  1562 
First  large  copper  coinage,  putting  an  end  to 
the  circulation  of  private  leaden  pieces,  kc.  . 1620 

Jlodern  milling  introduced 1631 

Halfpence  and  farthings  coined  . . . . 1665 


By  the  government,  23  Car.  II 1672 

Guineas  first  coined,  25  Car.  II 1673 

Double  guineas — 

Five  giiineas — 

Half-guineas • — 

Quarter-guineas  coined,  3 Geo.  1 1716 

Beven-shilling  pieces  coined  ....  1797 
Two-penny  copper  pieces  . . • . . 1797 

Sovereigns,  new  coinage 1817 

Half- farthings 1843 

Silver  florin 1849 

New  bronze  coinage  issued  . . , Dec.  1,  i860 


Elizabeth 
James  I.  . 
Charles  I. 
Cromwell  . 
Charles  II. 
James  II.  . 
William  III.  . 
Anne 
George  I. 
George  II. 


AMOUNT  OF  MONF.Y  COINED  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  REIGNS  : — 


. £5,832,000 
. . 2,500,000 

. . 10,500,000 

. . 1,000,000 

. . 7,524,100 

• • 3,740,000 

. . 10,511,900 

. . 2,691,626 

. 8,725,920 

. . 11,966,576 


George  III.  . . . 74,501,586 

George  IV.  . , . 41,782,815 

William  IV.  . . . 10,827,603 

Victoria,  from  1837  1848,  gold, 

29,886,4576  ; silver,  2,440,6146  : 
copper,  43,7436  1848-1852,  gold, 

silver,  and  copper,  19,838,3776 
Coined  in  1859,  1,547,603  sove- 
reigns, and  2,203,813  half-sove- 
reigns. 


Value  of  ten  years  (1849-59)  gold 
coinage  . . £54,490,265 

Coined  from  July  i,  1854  to  Dec. 
31,  i860 — gold  27,632,0396,  silver 
2,432,1166 

Coined  in  1861  : gold,  8,053,069/., 
silver,  209,4846,  bronze,  273,5786 
i3.«.  4(/.  (No  crowns,  half-crowns, 
or  four-penny  pieces  coined.) 


COINING.  This  ojieration  Avas  originally  jierformed  by  the  metal  being  placed  between 
two  steel  dies,  struck  hy  a hammer.  In  1553,  a mill  was  invented  by  Antonie  Brucher,  and 
introduced  into  England,  1562.  An  engine  for  coining  was  invented  hy  Balancier,  1617. 
Great  improvements  in  the  art  were  effected  by  Boulton  and  Watt,  at  Soho,  1788  ; and  by 
tlie  erection  of  costly  machinery  at  the  Mint,  London,  commenced  in  1811. 


COLCHESTER  (Essex),  Camalodunum,  supposed  by  some  authors  to  be  the  birthplace 
of  Constantine  the  (Ireat,  and  famous  in  history  as  a Roman  station  ; it  obtained  its  first 
charter  from  Richard  I.  in  1189.  Siege  of  Colchester  in  the  civil  war,  when  its  sixteen 
churches  and  all  its  buildings  sustained  gi’eat  damage  ; the  siege  continued  for  ten  weeks, 
when  cats,  &c.,  were  eaten,  1648.  Two  of  its  gallant  defenders,  sir  George  Lisle  and  sir 
Charles  Lisle,  were  tried  and  shot  after  surrendering.  The  baize  manufacture  was  established 
here,  1660.  Anderson.  The  railway  to  London  was  opened  in  1843. 

COLD.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  found  to  iiroduce  the  same  perceptions  on  the 
skin,  and  when  mercury  is  frozen  at  forty  degrees  below  zero,  the  sensation  is  the  same  as 
touching  red-hot  iron.  During  the  hard  frost  in  1 740,  a palace  of  ice  was  built  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. Greig.  Quicksilver  was  frozen  hard  at  Moscow,  Jan.  13,  1810.  Perhaps  the  coldest 
day  ever  knovm  in  London  Avas  Dec.  25,  1796,  when  the  thermometer  was  16°  below  zero. 
On  Jan.  3,  1854  the  thermometer  marked  4°  below  zero,  and  on  Dec.  25,  i860,  it  fell  in 
some  places  to  18°  and  in  others  to  15°  below  zero ; at  Torquay,  Devon,  20°  beloAV  zero. 
From  Dec.  23  to  30  the  cold  was  excessive.  See  Frosts,  Ice,  Congelation,  and  Regelation. 


COLDINGHAM,  near  Berwick,  is  celebrated  for  the  heroism  of  its  nuns,  who,  on  the 
attack  of  the  Danes,  in  order  to  preseiwe  themselves  inviolate,  cut  off  their  noses  and  lips, 
thereby  becoming  objects  of  horror  to  the  lustful  invaders.  The  Danes,  in  revenge,  burnt 
theAvhole  sisterhood,  Avith  the  abbess  Ebba,  in  their  monastery,  a.d.  875. 

COLDSTREAM  GUARDS.  General  Monk,  before  marching  from  Scotland  into  England 
to  restore  Charles  II.,  raised  in  the  toAvn  of  Coldstream  that  regiment  of  royal  guards  which 
still  bears  this  name,  a.d,  1660.  The  toAAUi  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Leet  Avith 
the  TAA^eed. 


COLIN.  See  Kolin. 


COLISEUM,  OR  Colosseum,  at  Rome,  an  elliptical  amphitheatre,  of  Avhich  the  external 
diameter  is  1641  Italian  feet.  It  is  supposed  to  liaAn  been  able  to  contain  80,000  spectators 
of  the  fights  Avith  Avild  beasts,  and  other  sports  in  the  arena.  It  Avas  erected  betAveen  a.  d. 
75  (some  say  77)  and  80,  by  the  emperors  Vespasian  and  Titus,  at  an  expense  sufficient  to 
have  built  a metropolis.  Its  remains  are  still  very  imposing. 

COLLAR,  generally  a gold  enamelled  chain  Avith  ciphers  and  other  devices,  having  the 
badge  of  some  order  suspended  at  the  bottom.  The  collar  of  the  order  of  the  Garter  consists 
of  SS.,  Avith  roses  enamelled  red,  Avithin  a garter  enamelled  blue,  A.D.  1349-50.  The  fashion 
pf  Avearing  the  collar  of  SS.,  in  honour  of  St.  Simplicius,  began  about  1407.  One  AA^as  given  to 
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the  mayor  of  Dublin,  Robert  Deey,  by  Charles  IL,  1660.  A second  was  presented  as  a royal 
donation  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  Dublin,  the  former  one  having  been  lost,  1697. 

COLTjECTS  are  short  prayers  introduced  into  the  Roman  mass  by  pope  Gelasius,  493,  and 
into  the  English  Liturgy  in  1548.  The  king  of  England  coming  into  Normandy,  appointed 
a collect  for  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land,  1166.  Rapin, 

COLLEGES.  University  education  2'>reccded  the  erection  of  colleges,  which  were  muni- 
ficent foundations  to  relieve  the  students  from  the  expense  of  living  at  lodging-houses  and 
at  inns.  Collegiate  or  academic  degrees  are  said  to  have  been  first  conferred  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris,  A.D.  1140;  but  some  authorities  say  not  before  1215.  In  England,  it  is  con- 
tended that  the  date  is  much  higher,  and  some  hold  that  Bede  obtained  a degree  formally  at 
Cambridge,  and  John  de  Beverley  at  Oxford,  and  that  they  Avere  the  first  doctors  of  those 
universities.  See  Cambridge,  Oxford,  Aberdeen,  <£-c. 


Founded  a.d. 
Acldiscombe  Military  College  1809 
Birmingham,  Queen’s  College  1853 
Cheshunt  College  . . . 1792 

Doctors’  Commons,  civil  law  1670 

Dulwich  College  . . . 1619 

Durham  University  . . 1837 

Edinburgh  University  . . 1580 

Eton  College  . . . .1441 

Glasgow  University  . . .1451 

Gresham  College  . . .1581 


Harrow 1585 

Hayleybury,  or  East  India 
College  ....  1800 
Highbury  College  . . . 1826 

Highgate  . . . .1564 

King’s  College,  London  . . 1829 

Maynooth  College  . . . 1795 

Military  College,  Sandhurst  . 1799 
Naval  College,  Portsmouth  . 1722 
Physicians,  London  . . 1523 

Physicians,  Dublin  . . . 1667 


Physicians,  Edinburgh  . . 168 r 

St.  Andrew’s,  Scotland  . . 1410 

Sion  College,  incorporated  . 1630 
Surgeons,  London  . . . 1745 

Surgeons,  re-incorporated  . 1800 
Surgeons,  Dublin  . . .1786 

Surgeons,  Edinburgh  (new)  . 1803 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  . 1 591 
University,  London  . . . 1826 

AVinchester  College  . . 1387 

See  these  Colleges  severally. 


COLLEGES  IN  Ireland.  The  new  colleges  in  Ireland  endoAved  by  government  “for 
tlie  advancement  of  learning  in  that  kingdom,”  have  been  variously  called  the  Government 
Colleges,  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  and,  by  a section  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  “Godless 
Colleges.”  They  Avere  instituted  by  act  8 & 9 Viet.  c.  66,  in  1845,  and  Avere  designed  to 
afford  collegiate  education  of  the  highest  order  to  the  youth  of  all  religious  denominations, 
and  Avholly  irre.spective  of  religious  distinction.  The  seats  of  these  colleges  Avere  fixed  at 
Belfast,  Cork,  and  GalAAmy  ; the  last  Avas  opened  on  Oct.  30,  1849.  They  AA^ere  “con- 
demned” by  the  propaganda  and  the  pope,  and  by  a majority  (a  small  one)  of  the  Irish 
l)ishops  in  a synod  held  at  Thurles,  in  Sept.  1850. 

COLLODION,  a film  obtained  from  the  solution  of  gun-cotton  in  ether.  It  has  been 
applied  to  wounds,  to  exclude  the  air.  The  iodised  collodion  extensively  employed  in 
jdiotography,  was  discovered  by  Mr.  F.  Scott  Archer,  and  published  in  the  “Chemist,”  in 
March,  1851.  On  the  premature  death  of  himself  and  Avife,  a jiension  of  50Z.  per  annum  Avas 
gi-anted  by  government  to  his  three  orphan  children. 

COLOGNE  {Colonia  Agrippina),  on  the  Rhine,  the  site  of  a colony  founded  by  the 
empress  Agrippina,  a.d.  50;  became  a member  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  1260.  The  Jews 
Avere  expelled  from  it  in  1485,  and  the  Protestants  in  -1618,  and  it  then  fell  into  decay. 
Cologne  Avas  taken  by  the  French,  under  Jourdan,  Oct.  6,  1794.  In  the  cathedral  are  shoAvn 
the  heads  of  the  three  IMagi ; and  in  the  church  of  St.  Ursula  is  the  tomb  of  that  saint,  and 
bones  said  to  be  those  of  11,000  virgins  put  to  death  Avith  her.  The  archbishopric  Avas 
secularised  in  1801,  and  Cologne  Avas  made  over  to  Prussia  in  1814.  The  building  of  the 
cathedral,  begun  in  1248,  and  suspended  in  consequence  of  the  Reformation,  Avas  vigorously 
continued  by  king  Frederick  William  IV.  since  1842. 

COLODIBIA,  a republic  of  S.  America,  formed  of  states  which  declared  their  inde- 
pendence of  the  croAvn  of  Spain,  Dec.  1819,  but  its  several  chiefs  afterwards  contending 
against  each  other,  the  states  beccame  a prey  to  civil  Avar,  and  the  union  was  dissolved.  See 
Nexo  Grenada. 


Union  of  New  Grenada  and  Venezuela,  Dec.  17,  1819 
The  Royalists  wholly,  overthrown  at  Carabobo 

June  24,  1821 

Bolivar  named  dictator  by  the  congress  of  Peru 

Feb.  10,  1824 

Alliance  between  Colombia  and  Mexico,  June  30,  — 
Alliance  with  Guatemala  . . . March,  1825 

Congress  at  Lima  names  Bolivar  president  of 
the  republic Aug.  1826 


Bolivar’s  return  to  Bogota  ....  Nov.  1826 
He  assumes  the  dictatoj-ship  . . Nov.  23,  — 

Padilla’s  insurrection . . . . Aiiril  9,  1828 

Conspiracy  of  Santander  against  the  life  of 

Bolivar Sept.  25,  — 

Venezuela  separates  from  Grenada  . . Nov.  1829 

Bolivar  resigns  the  office  of  2)resident,  April  4 ; 

and  dies  . . . ’ . . . Doc.  17,  1830 

Santander  die.s IMay  26,  1840 


COLOMBO  (Ceylon),  AAvas  built  in  1638,  by  the  Portuguese,  Avho  Avere  expelled  by  the 
Dutch,  in  1666  ; the  latter  surrendered  it  to  the  British,  Feb.  15,  1796.  The  British  troops 
Avere  murdered  here  in  cold  blood  by  the  adigar  of  Candy,  June  6,  1803.  See  Ceylon, 
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COIjOIST  (:),  a point  known  to  the  ancients,  hut  not  expressed.  The  colon  and  period  were 
adopted  and  explained  hy  Thrasyniaehns  ahont  373  n.c,  Suidas.  It  was  known  to  Aristotle. 
Tlie  colon  and  semicolon  (;)  were  both  lirst  used  in  Jlritish  literature  in  the  i6th  century. 

COIjONEL  (from  Italian,  colonna,  a column),  the  highest  regimental  military  officer. 
The  term  had  become  common  in  England  in  the  i6th  century, 

COTjONIES.  The  rho?nician  and  Greek  colonies  being  frequently  founded  by  political 
exiles,  soon  became  independent  of  the  mother  country.  The  Eonian  colonies  on  the  contrary 
continued  in  close  connexion  with  Ivome  itself ; being  governed  almost  entirely  by  military 
law. — The  Colonies  of  Great  Britain  partake  of  both  these  characters.  The  N,  American 
colonies  revolted  in  consequence  of  an  injudicious  attempt  at  taxation  without  their  consent 
in  1 764.  The  loyal  condition  of  the  present  colonies  now  is  due  to  the  gradual  relaxation  of 
the  pressure  of  the  home  government.  The  population  of  the  British  colonies  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  Avas  estimated,  in  1861,  at  142,952,243  (of  Avhich  135,442,911  belong  to  the  East 
Indies).  The  act  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  colonies,  and  for  compensation 
to  the  owners  of  slaves  (20, 000, 000?.  sterling),  was  jiassed  in  1833.  All  the  slaves  throughout 
the  British  colonies  Avere  emancipated  on  Aug.  i,  1834. 


Colony,  or  Posxesftion. 
African  Forts 
.tVngiiilla 
Antigua  . 

Australia,  South 
Australia,  West 
Bahama  Island  . 
Barbadoes 
Bengal 

Berbice  .... 
Bermudas  . 

Bombay .... 
Briti.sh  Burmah  . 

Canada^  Lower  . 

Canada,  Upper 
Cape  Breton 
Cape  Coast  Castle  . 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  . 
Ceylon  .... 
Demerara  and  EsseqiAibo 
Dominica  . 

Falkland  Islands  . 
Gambia 
Gibraltar 
Gold  Coast  . 

Goza  .... 

Grenada 

Guiana,  British 

Heligoland 

Honduras 

Hong  Kong  (Vietoria) 
Ionian  Isles  {under  Brifisi 
Jamaica 

Lagos  .... 
Labuan 


Bate  of  Settlement,  cf-c. 


. Settlement  . . 1666 

. Settlement.  . . 1632 

. Settlement  . , 1834 

. Settlement.  . . 1B29 

. Settlement  1629,  et  seq. 

. Settlement  , . 1605 

. See  India. 


. Capitulation  . Sept.  1803 
. Settlements  1609,  et  'seq. 

, See  India. 

. See  Pegu.  . . 1862 

. Capitulation,  Sept.  1759 
. Capitulation,  Sept.  1760 
. Settlement,  in  . 1584 
. By  cession  . . 1672 

. Capitulation  . Jan.  1806 
. Capitulation,  Sept.  1795 
. Capitulation,  Sept.  1803 
. Ceded  by  France  . 1763 
. See  Falkland  Islands  1833 
. Settlement  in  . 1631 
. Capitulation,  Aug.  1704 
. Settlement  . . * * 

. Capitulation,  Sept.  1800 
. Ceded  by  France  . 1763 
. Capitulation  . . 1803 

. Capitulation  . . 1807 

. By  treaty,  in  . . 1670 

. Ceded  in  . . . 1842 

i Protection)  , .1815 

. Capitulation  . . 1665 

. Ceded  . . .1861 

. See  Borneo  . . 1846 


Colony,  or  Possession. 
Madras  .... 
Malacca  (under  Bengal). 
Malta  .... 
Mauritius  . 

Montserrat  . 

Natal  .... 
NeAus  . . . . 

New  Brunswick 
British  Columbia  . 
Newfoundland  . 

New  South  Wales  . 

Nova  Scotia 
New  Zealand . 

Pegu  .... 

Port  Phillip 

Prince  Edward’s  I.sland 

Prince  of  Wales’  Island 

Queensland,  N.  S.  Wales 

Sierra  Leone 

Singapore 

St.  Christopher’s 

St.  Helena 

St.  Lucia  . 

St.  Vincent  . 

Swan  River 

Tobago  .... 

Tortola 

Trinidad 

Van  Diemen’s  Land  . 
Vancouver’s  Island 
Victoria  (Port  Phillip) 
Victoria  .... 
Virgin  Isles  . 


Bate  of  Settlement,  tfr. 

. See  India. 

. Capitulation,  Sept.  1800 
. Capitulation,  Dec.  1810 
. Settlement,  in  . 1632 
. Settlement  . . * * 

. Settlement,  in  .1628 

. Settlement,  in  . . 1622 

. Settlement  . . 1858 

. Settlement,  about  . 1500 
. Settlement,  in  . 1787 

. Settlement,  in  . . 1622 

. Settlement  . . 1840 

. Conquered  . .1852 

. See  Victoria. 

. Capitulated,  in  . . 1745 

. Settlement,  in  . 1786 

. Settlement,  in  . . i860 

. Settlement,  in  . 1787 

. Purchased,  in  . . 1819 

. Settlement,  in  . 1623 
. Capitulated,  in  . . 1600 

. Capitulation,  June,  1803 
. Ceded  by  France  . 1763 
. See  West  Australia. 

. Ceded  by  France  . 1763 
. Settlement,  in  . 1666 
, Capitulation  Feb.  1797 
. Settlement,  in  . 1803 
. Settlement,  in  . . 1848 

. Settlement,  in  . 1850 
. See  Hong  Kong. 

. 1666 


COLOSSEUM,  see  Coliseum.  The  building  in  Regent’s  Park,  London,  Avas  planned  by 
]\rr.  Hornor,  a land  surveyor,  and  commenced  in  1824,  by  Peto  and  Grissell,  from  designs  by 
Decimns  Burton.  The  chief  portion  is  a j)olygon  of  16  faces,  126  feet  in  diameter  externally  ; 
the  Avails  are  three  feet  thick  at  the  ground  ; the  height  to  the  glazed  dome  112  feet.  On 
the  canvas  Avails  of  the  dome  is  painted  the  panoramic  vicAV  of  London,  completed  in  1829 
from  sketches  by  Mr.  Hornor  taken  from  the  summit  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral  in  1821-2. 
The  picture  covers  above  46,000  square  feet,  more  than  an  acre  of  canvas.  The  different 
parts  Avere  combined  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Parris,  who  in  1845  repainted  the  AAdiole.  In  1848  a 
panorama  of  Paris  was  exhibited  ; succeeded,  in  1850,  by  the  lake  of  Thorn  in  SAvitzerland  ; 
in  1851  the  panorama  of  London  AA'as  rejAroduced.  In  1848  the  theatre  Avith  the  panorama 
of  Lisbon  Avas  added.  In  1831,  AAdien  Mr.  Hornor  failed,  the  establishment  Avas  sold  for 
40,000?.  to  Messrs.  Braham  and  Yates.  In  1843  it  Avas  bought  by  Mr.  D.  Montague  for 
23,000  guineas.  Timhs.  After  having  been  closed  for  some  time,  the  building  Avas  opened 
to  the  public  at  Christmas,  1856,  all  the  several  charges  being  reduced  to  one  shilling.  It 
is  noAV  (1862)  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Bachhoffner. 

COLOSSUS  OF  Rhodes,  a brass  statue  of  Apollo,  seventy  cubits  high,  esteemed  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  Avorld,  Avas  erected  at  the  ])ort  of  Rhodes  in  honour  of  the  sun,  by 
Chares  of  Lindus,  disciple  of  Lysippus,  290  or  288  b.c.  It  Avas  throAvn  doA\m  by  an  earth- 
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(juake  227  n.c.  The  hguro  stood  upon  two  moles,  a leg  l)eing  extended  on  eacli  side  of  the 
harbour,  so  that  a vessel  in  full  sail  could  enter  between.  A winding  staircase  led  to  the 
top,  from  which  could  be  discerned  the  shores  of  Syria,  and  the  ships  that  sailed  on  the 
coast  of  Egypt.  The  statue  was  in  ruins  for  nearly  nine  centuries,  and  had  never  been 
rej)aired  ; when  the  Saracens  taking  lihodes,  ])ulled  it  to  pieces,  and  sold  the  metal,  weighing 
720,900  lbs., to  a Jew,  who  is  said  to  have  loaded  900  camels  in  transiwrting  it  to  Alexandria 
about  653.  Vnfresnoy. 

COLOUR,  according  to  the  Undulatory  Theory,  put  forth  by  Huyghens  (about  1678) 
and  established  by  Dr.  T.  Young  and  others,  is  to  light  what  pitch  is  to  sound.  The  shade 
varies  according  to  the  number  of  vibrations.  The  number  of  millions  of  millions  of  vibra- 
tions in  a second  attributed  to  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  is  458  ; to  the  violet,  727.  See 
Spectrum* 

COLUMBIA,  a federal  district  round  the  city  of  Washington  in  Maryland  : established 
1800.  In  1850,  slavery  was  abolished  therein.  It  has  no  political  rights.  See  British 
Columbia. 

COMBAT,  Single.  Trial  by  this  commenced  with  the  Lombards,  a.d.  659.  Baronins. 
It  was  introduced  into  England  and  was  allowed  in  accusations  of  treason,  if  neither  the 
accuser  nor  the  accused  could  produce  evidence  of  the  charge,  or  of  innocence,  9 AYill.  II. 
1096.  The  first  battle  by  single  combat  was  that  fought  before  the  king  and  the  peers 
between  Geoffrey  Baynard  and  William  earl  of  Eu,  who  was  accused  by  Baynard  of  high 
treason  ; and  Baynard  having  conquered,  Eu  was  deemed  convicted.  The  last  combat 
proposed  was  between  lord  Reay  and  David  Ramsay,  in  1631,  but  the  king  prevented  it. 
See  High  Constable  and  Appeal  of  Battle.  The  same  method  of  trial  had  also  existence  in 
Ireland.  A trial  was  ajipointed  between  the  prior  of  Kilmainham  and  the  earl  of  Ormond, 
the  former  having  impeached  the  latter  of  high  treason  ; but  the  (piarrel  having  been  taken 
up  by  the  king,  was  decided  without  fighting,  1446.  Remarkable  combat  in  Dublin  castle, 
before  the  lords  justices  and  council,  between  Connor  MacCormack  O’Connor  and  Teig 
Mac-Gilpatriek  O’Connor,  in  which  the  former  had  his  head  cut  off,  and  presented  to  the 
lords  justices,  1553. 

COMBINATIOIST.  Laws  were  enacted  from  the  time  of  Edward  I.  downwards,  re^i- 
lating  the  price  of  labour  and  the  relations  between  masters  and  workmen,  and  prohibiting 
the  latter  from  combining  for  their  own  pu’otection.  All  these  laws  were  repealed  in  1825, 
due  protection  being  given  to  both  parties.  The  act  was  amended  in  1859,  when  the  subject 
was  much  discussed,  in  consequence  of  the  strike  of  the  building  trades. 

COMEDY.  Thalia  is  the  muse  of  comedy  and  lyric  poetry.  Susarion  and  Dolon  were 
the  inventors  of  theatrical  exhibitions,  562  b.c.  They  performed  the  first  comedy  at  Athens, 
on  a Avaggon  or  moveable  stage,  on  four  Avheels,  for  wliicli  they  Avere  reAvarded  Avith  a basket 
of  figs  and  a cask  of  Avine.  Arundelian  Marbles.  Aristophanes  Avas  called  the  prince  of 
ancient  comedy,  434  b.c.,  and  Menander  that  of  the  neAv,  320  b.c.  Of  Plautus,  20  comedies 
are  extant;  he  flourished  220  b.c.  Statius  Csecilius  wrote  upAvards  of  30  comedies;  he 
flourished  at  Rome  180  b.c.  The  comedies  of  Lfelius  and  Terence  were  first  acted  154  b.c. 
The  first  regular  comedy  Avas  performed  in  England,  about  a.d.  1551.  It  Avas  said  of 
Sheridan  that  he  Avrote  the  best  comedy  (the  School  for  Scandal),  the  best  opera  (the  Duenna), 
and  the  best  afterpiece  (the  Critic),  in  the  English  language  (1775-1779).  See  Drama. 

COMETS  (Greek  come,  a hair).  It  is  recorded  that  more  than  600  have  been  seen.  Mr. 
Hind  in  his  little  work  on  comets,  gives  a chronological  list.  The  first  discovered  and 
described  accurately  was  by  Nicephorus.  At  the  birth  of  the  great  Mithridates  tAvo  large 
comets  appeared,  which  Avere  seen  for  seventy-tAVO  days  together,  Avhose  splendour  eclipsed 
that  of  the  mid-day  sun,  and  Avhich  occupied  the  fourth  part  of  the  heavens,  135  (or  130)  b.c. 
Justin.  A grand  comet  was  seen  in  1264.  Its  tail  is  said  to  have  extended  100°.  It  is 
considered  to  have  re-appeared  in  1556,  Avith  diminished  splendour  ; and  Avas  expected 
to  appear  again  about  Aug.  1858  or  Aug.  i860.  Hind.  A remarkable  one  Avas  seen  in 
England,  June  1337.  Stoiv.  Comets  Avere  first  rationally  explained  by  Tycho  Brahe,  Avho, 
about  i577>  demonstrated  that  comets  are  extraneous  to  our  atmosphere.  A comet,  Avhich 
terrified  the  people  from  its  near  approach  to  the  earth,  AA^as  visible  from  Nov.  3,  1679,  to 
Marcli  9,  1680.  The  orbits  of  comets  Avere  proved  to  be  ellipses  by  NeAvton,  1704.  A most 
brilliant  comet  appeared  in  1769,  Avhich  passed  Avithin  tAvo  millions  of  miles  of  the  earth,  t 

* Some  persons  (about  65  out  of  1154)  cannot  distinguish  between  colours,  and  are  termed  colour  hlintl. 
In  1859  Professor  J.  Clerk  Maxwell  invented  spectacles  to  remedy  this  defect,  which  is  also  called  “Daltonism,” 
after  John  Dalton,  the  chemist  to  whom  scarlet  appeared  drab-coloured. 

t This  beautiful  comet,  moving  with  immense  swiftnes.s,  was  seen  in  London  ; its  tail  stretched  acros.s 
the  heavens,  like  a prodigious  luminous  arch,  thirty-six  millions  of  miles  in  length.  The  brilliant  phenoj 
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One  still  more  In-illiant  appoarod  in  Sept.  Oct.  and  Nov.  i8ii,  visible  all  the  autumn  to  the 
naked  eye.  Another  in  1823. 


Hau.ey’s  Comkt.  Named  after  one  of  the  gi-eatest  , 
astronomers  of  Ihiglaiul.  lie  first  i>roved  that 
many  of  the  appoaranees  of  eomets  were  but  the 
periodieal  returns  of  the  .same  bodies,  and  he  de- 
monstrated that  the  comet  of  1682  was  the  sanic 
with  the  comet  of  1456,  1531  and  1607,  deducing 
this  fact  from  a minnte  observation  of  the  first 
mentioned  comet,  and  being  struck  l)y  its  wondcr- 
Ad  resemblance  to  the  comets  described  as  having 
appeared  in  those  years  : Halley,  therefore,  first 
fixed  the  identity  of  comets,  and  predicted  their 
periodical  returns.  Vince’s  Astronomy.  The  revo- 
lution of  Halley’s  comet  is  performed  in  about 
75  years  ; it  appeared  in  1759,  and  came  to  its  peri- 
helion on  March  13  ; its  last  appearance  was  1835. 

Encke’s  Comet.  First  discovered  by  M.  Pons,  Nov. 
26,  1818,  but  justly  named  by  astronomers  after 
professor  Encke,  for  his  success  in  detecting  its 
orbit,  motions,  and  perturbations  ; it  is,  like  the 
preceding,  one  of  the  three  comets  which  have 
appeared  according  to  prediction,  and  its  revolu- 
tions are  made  in  three  years  and  fifteen  weeks. 

Biela's  Comet  has  been  an  object  of  fear  to  many  on 
account  of  the  nearness  with  which  it  has  ap- 
proached, not  the  earth,  but  a point  of  the  earth’s 
path ; it  was  first  discovered  by  M.  Biela,  an 
Austrian  officer,  Feb.  28,  1826.  It  is  one  of  the 
three  comets  whose  re-appearance  was  predicted, 
its  revolution  being  performed  in  six  years  and 


thirty-eight  weeks.  Its  second  appearance  was  in 
1832,  when  the  time  of  its  perihelion  pas.sage  was 
Nov.  27;  its  third  was  in  1839 ; its  fourth  in  1845  ; 
and  its  fifth  in  1852. 

UoNATi’s  Comet,  so  called  from  its  having  been  first 
observed  by  Dr.  Donati,  of  Florence,  June  2,  1858, 
being  then  c.alculated  to  be  228  millions  of  miles 
from  our  earth.  It  was  very  brilliant  in  England 
in  the  end  of  September  and  October  following, 
when  the  tail  was  said  to  be  40  millions  of  miles 
long.  On  the  loth  of  October  it  was  nearest  to 
the  earth  ; on  the  i8th  it  was  near  coming  into 
collision  with  Venus.  Opinions  varied  as  to  this 
comet’s  brilliancy  compared  with  that  of  1811. 

The  Great  Comet  of  1861  was  first  seen  by  Mr. 
Tebbntt  at  Sydney  in  Australia,  May  13  ; by  M. 
Goldschmidt  and  others  in  France  and  England  on 
J une  29,  30.  The  nucleus  was  about  400  miles  in 
diameter,  with  a long  bush- like  tail,  travelling  at 
the  rate  of  10  million  miles  in  24  hotirs.  On  June 
30,  it  was  suggested  that  we  were  in  the  tail, — > 
there  being  “a  phosphorescent  auroral  glare.” * 

A tailless  comet  was  discovered  in  the  constellation 
Cassiopoeia,  by  M.  Seeling  at  Athens  on  July  2,  and 
by  M.  Tempel  at  Marseilles  July  2 and  3,  1862. 

M.  Rosa  (at  Rome)  discovered  a comet  on  July  25, 
1862.  It  was  visible  by  the  naked  eye  in  August 
and  September. 


COM]\IANDER-IN-CHIEF.  This  office  iu  the  British  army  has  been  very  frequently 
vacant,  and  sometimes  for  several  years  consecutively.  When  the  duke  of  AVellington 
resigned  the  office,  on  hecoming  minister,  in  1828,  his  gi’ace’s  successor,  lord  Hill,  assumed 
the  rank  of  commander  of  the  forces,  or  general  commanding  in  chief. 


captains-general 

Duke  of  Albemarle 1660 

Duke  of  Monmouth 1678 

Duke  of  ^Marlborough 1702 

Duke  of  Ormond 1711 

Duke  of  Marlborough,  again  . . . -1714 

Duke  of  Cumberland 1744 

Duke  of  York 1799 

COMMANDERS-IN-CHIEF 

Duke  of  Monmouth 1674 

Duke  of  Marlborough 1690 

Duke  of  Schomberg 1691 

Duke  of  Ormond 1711 

Earl  of  Stair 1744 

Field-Marshal  Wade 1745 


i Lord  Lig^mier  . 1757 

IMarqness  of  Granby 1766 

Lord  Amherst,  general  on  the  staff  . . . 1778 

' Gen.  Se3unour  Conway 1782 

j Lord  Amherst,  again 1793 

I Frederick,  duke  of  York 1795 

Sir  David  Dundas  ....  March  25,  1809 
Frederick,  duke  of  York,  again  . . May  29,  1811 

Duke  of  Wellington . . . . Jan.  22,  1827 

Lord  Hill,  general  commanding  in  chief,  Feb.  25,  1828 
Duke  of  Wellington,  again  . . . Dec.  28,  1842 

Viscount  Hardinge  (died  Sept.  24, 1856),  general 
commanding  in  chief  . . . Sept  28,  1852 

Duke  of  Cambridge,  commander  in  chief  (the 
PRESENT,  1862) July  15,  1856 


COMDIENDAM.  By  6 & 7 Will.  IV.  c.  77,  future  bishops  were  prohibited  from  holding 
in  commendam  the  livings,  &c.  they  held  ■when  consecrated. 

COMMERCE  flourished  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  among  the  Phoenicians  in  the  earliest  ages. 
In  later  times  it  was  spread  over  Europe  by  a confederacy  of  maritime  cities,  A.D.  1241.  See 
Ilanse  Towns.  The  discoveries  of  Columbus,  and  the  enterprises  of  the  Dutch  and  Por- 
tuguese, enlarged  the  sphere  of  commerce,  and  led  other  nations,  particularly  England,  to 
engage  extensively  in  its  pursuit.  See  the  various  articles  connected  with  this  subject  through 
the  volume.  The  first  treaty  of  commerce  made  by  England  with  any  foreign  nation  was 
entered  into  with  the  Eleraings,  i Edw.  I.  1272.  The  second  was  with  Portugal  and  Spain, 
2 Edw.  II.  1308.  Anderson.  See  Treaties.  Hertslett’s  Collection  in  10  vols.  8vo.,  pub- 
lished 1827-59,  has  a copious  index.  An  important  commercial  treaty  was  concluded  with 
Prance  in  i860. 

COMMISSION.  See  High  Court  of  Commission. 

COMMISSIONAIRES.  The  street  messengers  thus  named  (pensioners  wounded  either 
in  the  Crimea  or  India)  were  first  employed  in  the  west-end  of  London.  They  were 

menon  that  accompanies  a comet,  and  which  we  call  the  tail,  is  a vast  stream  of  light.  The  computed 
length  of  that  which  appeared  in  1811,  and  which  was  so  remarkably  conspicuous,  was,  on  October  15, 
according  to  the  late  Dr.  Herschel,  upwards  of  one  hundred  millions  of  miles,  and  its  apparent  greatest 
breadth,  at  the  same  time,  fifteen  millions  of  miles.  Philos.  Trans.  Royal  Soc.  for  1812. 

* M.  Babinet,  on  May  4,  1857,  considered  that  comets  had  so  little  density  that  the  earth  might  pass 
through  the  tail  of  one  without  our  being  aware  of  it. 
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.i])l)ointed  by  a society,  founded  in  Fe]).  1859  by  capt,  Edward  Walter,  which  is  now  under 
the  patronage  of  the  fjueen  and  the  coinmander-in-chief.  The  charges  are  regulated  by  a 
tariff.  In  Jan.  1861  the  .society  coinnienccd  tlie  gratuitous  issue  of  a Monthly  Advertising 
Circular.  Comm i.ssionai res  liave  long  existed  in  France. 

COMMON  COUNCIL  of  London.  Its  formation  commenced  about  1208.  The  charter 
of  Henry  I.  luentions  the  follc-motc,,  this  being  a Saxon  ap])ellation,  and  which  may  fairly  be 
rendcre(l  the  court  or  assemldy  of  the  peojde.  The  general  place  of  meeting  of  tlie  folk-mote 
was  in  the  open  air  at  St.  Uaul’s  Cross,  St.  Paul’s  churchyard.  It  was  not  discontinued 
till  after  Henry  IIL’s  reign;  wlien  certain  repre.sentatives  were  chosen  out  of  each  ward, 
who,  l)eing  added  to  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  constituted  the  court  of  common  council. 
At  first  only  two  were  I'eturned  for  each  ward  ; but  the  number  w^as  enlarged  in  1347,  and 
since.  This  council  became  the  ])arent  of  similar  institutions  throughout  the  realm.  It  is 
(dected  annually  on  Dec.  21,  St.  Thomas’s  day.  A Common  Hall  is  held  occasionally.  The 
common  council  supported  the  prince  of  Orange  in  1688  ; and  queen  Caroline  in  1820. 

COMMON  LAW  of  England,  an  ancient  collection  of  unwritten  maxims  and  customs 
{Leges  non  scriptce),  of  British,  Saxon,  and  Danish  origin,  which  has  subsisted  immemorially 
in  this  kingdom  ; and  although  somewhat  impaired  by  the  rude  shock  of  the  Norman  con- 
<juest,  has  weathered  the  violence  of  the  times.  This  endeared  it  to  the  people  in  general, 
as  well  because  its  decisions  were  universally  known,  as  because  it  Avas  found  to  be  excel- 
lently adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  English  nation  ; and  accordingly,  at  the  famous  parlia- 
ment of  Merton,  1236,  “ all  the  earls  and  barons,”  says  the  parliament  roll,  “with  one  voice 
answered,  that  they  Avould  not  change  the  laws  of  England,  which  have  hitherto  been  used 
and  approved  ; ” eminently  the  law  of  the  land.  See  Bastard. 

COMMON  LAW  COURTS.  The  process,  practice,  and  mode  of  pleading  in  the  superior 
courts  of  common  law,  were  amended  in  1852  and  1854. 

COMMON  PLEAS,  Couirr  of,  in  England.  This  court  in  ancient  times  followed  the 
king’s  person,  and  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  King’s  Bench  ; but  on  the  confirmation  of 
Magna  Charta  by  king  John,  in  1215,  it  was  fixed  at  Westminster,  where  it  still  continues. 
In  it  are  debated  all  controversies,  in  matters  civil,  between  subject  and  subject,  according 
to  law.  Here  real  actions  are  pleadable  ; and  this  court  may  grant  prohibitions,  as  the 
court  of  King’s  Bench  does.  In  personal  and  mixed  actions  it  has  a concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  that  court  ; but  no  cognisance  of  pleas  of  the  crown.  Blackstone.  By  3 & 4 Will.  IV. 
c.  39  (1833),  the  mode  of  procedure  in  all  the  superior  courts  was  made  uniform.  In 
England,  no  barrister  under  the  degree  of  a serjeant  could  plead  in  the  court  of  common 
pleas  ; the  serjeants-at-law  enjoying  the  exclusive  right.  In  1846  the  privilege  was  extended 
to  barristers  practising  in  the  superior  courts  at  Westminster. 


CHIEF  JUSTICES  OF  THE  COMMON  PLEAS  OF  {from  the  rckjn  of  EUzobcth). 


1558.  Sir  Anthony  Browne.  , 

1559.  Sir  James  Dyer. 

1582.  Sir  Edmund  Anderson. 

1605.  Sir  Francis  Gawdy. 

1606.  Sir  Edward  Coke. 

1613.  Sir  Henry  Hobart. 

1626.  Sir  Thomas  Richardson. 

1631.  Sir  Robert  Heath. 

1634.  Sir  John  Finch. 

1639.  Sir  Edward  Lyttleton. 

1640.  Sir  John  Bankes. 

1648.  Oliver  St.  John. 
i6fc.  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  a 

wards  lord  keeper. 

1668.  Sir  John  Vaughan. 

1675.  Sir  Francis  North,  after- 
wards lord  keeper  Guilford. 
1683.  Sir  Francis  Pemberton. 

— Sir  Thomas  Jones. 

1686.  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield. 

1687.  Sir  Robert  Wright. 

— Sir  Edward  Herbert. 


I 1689.  Sir  Henry  Pollexfen. 

I 1692.  Sir  George  Treby. 

1701.  Sir  Thomas  Ti-evor,  after- 
1 wards  lord  Trevor. 

1714.  Sir  Peter  King,  afterwards 
lord  chancellor  King. 

1725.  Sir  Robert  Eyre. 

I 1 736.  Sir  Thomas  Reeve. 

I 1737.  Sir  John  Willes. 
j 1761.  Sir  Charles  Pratt,  afterwards 
I lord  chancellor  Camden. 

I 1766.  Sir  John  Eardley  Wilmot. 

1771.  Sir  William  de  Grey,  after- 
wards lord  Walsingham..  j 

1780.  Alexander  Wedderburne,  ! 
' afterwards  lord  chancellor 

Loughborough.  j 

T793.  Sir  James  Eyre.  | 

1799.  Sir  John  Scott,  afterwards  \ 
! lord  chancellor  Eldon. 

I 1 801.  Sir  Richard  Pepper  Arden 
I (lord  Alvanley),  May  22.  1 


1804. 

1814. 

1818. 

1824. 


1829. 

1846. 

1850. 

1856. 


1 8 59- 


Sir  James  Mansfield,  Apr.  21. 

Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  Feb.  24. 

Sir  Robert  Dallas,  Nov.  5. 

Sir  Robert  Gifford,  Jan.  9 
(lord  Gifford)  ; aft.  master 
of  the  rolls. 

Sir  William  Draper  Best,  aft. 
lord  Wynford,  April  15. 

Sir  Nicolas  C.  Tindal,  June  9 ; 
died  July,  1846. 

Sir  Thomas  Wilde,  July  n ; 
aft.  lord  chancellor  Trurcj. 

Sir  John  Jervis,  July  16 ; 
died  November  i,  1856. 

Sir  Alexander  Cockburn, 
Nov.  15;  made  chief  jtistice 
of  the  Queen’s  Bench, 
June,  1859. 

Sir  William  Erie,  June.  I’lie 
PRESENT  (1862)  chief  jus- 
tice. 


The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland  is  similarly  constituted  to  the  court  in  England, 
but  always  was  open  to  the  profession  at  large. 


CHIEF  justices  OF  THE  COMMON  PLEAS  IN  IRELAND  {sillCe  the  llcvolutiou). 

1691.  Richard  Pyne,  Jan.  5.  I 1701.  Sir  Richard  Cox,  May  4.  • 1 1714.  John  Forster,  Sept.  30. 

1695.  Sir  John  Hely,  May  lo.  ] 1703.  Robert  Doyne,  Dec.  27.  J 1720.  Sir  Richard  Levinge,  Oct.  13. 
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COMjMON  pleas,  Court  of,  in  Ireland,  continued. 


1724.  Thomas  Wyndham,  Oct.  27. 

1726.  'William  Whitslicd,  Jan.  23. 

1727.  James  Reynolds,  Nov.  8. 
1740.  Henry  Singleton,  May  ii. 
1754.  Sir  William  Yorke,  Sept.  4. 
1761.  William  Aston,  May  5. 


1765.  Richard  Clayton,  Feb.  21. 
1770.  Marcus  Patterson,  June  18. 
17S7.  Hugh  Carleton,  aft.  viscount 
Carleton,  April  30. 

1800.  John  Toler,  afterwards  lord 
Norbury,  Oct.  22. 


1827.  Lord  Plunkct,  Juno  18. 

1830.  John  Doherty,  Dec.  23. 

1850.  James  Henry  Monahan,  Sept. 

23.  The  PRESENT  (1862) 
chief  justice. 


C0]\[]\10N  PPAYElv,  Book  of,  whs  ordered  parliament  to  Le  printed  in  the  English 
language  in  1548.  It  was  voted  out  of  doors  by  parliament,  and  the  Directory  {v)hich  see) 
set  up  in  its  room  in  1644,  and  a proclamation  was  is.sued  against  it  in  1647.  With  a few 
changes  the  Common  Prayer-book  is  used  by  the  episcopal  churches  in  Scotland  and  the 
United  States  of  North  America. 


The  King’s  Primer  published  ....  1545 
First  book  of  Edward  VI.  printed  . . . . 1549 

Second  book  of  Edward  VI 1552 

First  book  of  Elizabeth 1559 

King  James’s  book 1604 

Scotch  book  of  Charles  1 1637 

Charles  IP’s  book  (Savoy  Coa/ereiice)  • • • 1662 

(The  one,  with  alterations,  now  in  use.) 


The  State  services  (which  had  never  formed  part  of 
the  Prayer-book,  but  were  annexed  to  it  at  the 
beginning  of  every  reign)  for  November  5 (Gun- 
powder treason) ; Januaiy  30  (Charles  I.’s  execution), 
and  May  29  (Charles  IP’s  restoration),  were  ordered 
to  be  discontinued  on  January  17,  1859. 


COMMONS,  House  of,  the  great  representative  assembly  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
originated  with  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  who  by  the  Provisions  of  Oxford 
ordered  returns  to  be  made  of  two  knights  from  every  shire,  and  deputies  from  certain 
boroughs  to  meet  such  of  the  barons  and  clergy  as  were  his  friends,  Avitli  a view  thereby  to 
strengthen  his  own  power  in  opposition  to  that  of  his  sovereign  Henry  III.  This  was  the 
lirst  confirmed  outline  of  a house  of  commons,  and  the  first  commons  were  summoned  to 
meet  the  king  in  parliament,  42  & 43  Hen.  III.,  1258.  Stow.  The  first  parliament  formally 
convened  was  the  one  summoned  49  Hen.  III.,  Jan.  23,  1265  ; and  Avrits  of  the  latter  date 
are  the  earliest  extant.  Some  historians  date  the  first  regularly  constituted  parliament  from 
the  22nd  of  Edward  I.,  1294.  The  first  recorded  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  was 
Peter  de  Montfort  in  1260  ; he  Avas  killed  at  the  battle  of  Evesham  in  1265  ; but  sir  Peter 
de  la  Mare  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  regular  speaker,  in  1376,  The  folloAving  is  the  con- 
stitution of  the  house  of  commons  since  the  passing  of  the  Eeibrni  Bill  in  1832  : — 


English. — County  members 
Universities 
Cities  and  boroughs 
Welsh. — County  members 
Cities  and  boroughs 

English  and  Welsh  . 


144 

4 

325—473 

15 

14—  29 
502 


English  and  Welsh 
Scotch. — County  members 
Cities  and  boroughs 
Irish. — County  members 

University  . . . . 

Cities  and  boroughs  . 

Total  (see  rarUaiaent) 


■ CONSTITUENCY  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  1 85 1. 
[Population,  27,452,252.] 


England — County 
Borough 

WHALES.— County  . 
Borough 

England  and  Wales 


Electors. 

. . 461,463 

• 378,384— 839;  847 
• • 36,984 

. 11,035 — 48,019 


887,866 


England  and  Wales  . 
Scotland. — County  . 
boi'ough 

Ireland. — County  . 

borough  .... 

Constituency 


502 

30 

23—  53 

64 

2 

39—105 

660* 


Electors. 

887,866 

48,456 

41,849—  90,305 
31,832 

40,234 — 72,066 


1,050,273 


In  1859  Mr.  Newmarch  estimated  the  constituency  of  England  and  Wales  at  934,000. 


COMMONWEALTH  of  ENGLAND.  The  term  is  ajiplied  to  the  iuterregiiiim  betAveeii 
the  death  of  Charles  I.  and  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  The  form  of  the  government  Avas 
changed  to  a republic  on  the  execution  of  Charles  L,  Jan.  30,  1649, — a iieAV  oath  called  the 
“Engagement”  was  framed,  Avhich  the  people  Avere  obliged  to  take.L  Salmon.  Oliver 


* In  1848  Sudbmy,  and  in  1852  St  Alban’s  were  disfranchised  for  bribery  and  corruption  ; each  having 
previously  returned  two  members  ; the  aggregate  number  of  the  house  then  became  656.  In  1861,  the 
forfeited  seats  were  thus  distributed  by  act  of  parliament — two  additional  to  the  west  riding  of  York,  one 
additional  to  south  Lancashire,  and  one  to  a newly  created  borough,  Birkenhead. 

t By  this  oath  they  swore  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  commonwealth,  without  king  or  house  of 
lords.  The  statues  of  Charles  were  next  day  demolished,  particularly  that  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 
one  at  the  west  end  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  in  their  room  the  following  inscription  was  conspicuously  set  up  : — 
“ Exit  T^rannv.s  Rerjum  ultimus.  Anno  Libertatis  Anglke  liestitutce  Primo,  Anno  Dom.  1648,  Jan.  30.” 
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Cromwell  was  made  Protector,  Dec.  i6,  1653.  Kicliard  Cromwell  was  made  Protector, 
8c})t.  3,  1658,  Monarchy  was  restored  in  the  person  of  Charles  II.,  who  entered  London, 
May  29,  1660.  See  Rome. 

COMMUNION,  one  of  the  names  given  to  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord’s  supper,  in  the 
])rimitive  church.  Communicating  under  the  form  of  bread  alone  is  said  to  have  had  its 
rise  in  the  West,  under  pope  Urban  II. , 1096.  The  fourth  Lateran  council,  1215,  decreed 
that  every  believer  should  receive  the  communion  at  least  at  Easter.  The  cup  was  first 
denied  to  the  laity  by  the  council  of  Constance,  1453.  The  communion  service,  as  now  per- 
formed in  the  church  of  England,  was  instituted  in  1548. 

COMMUNISTS.  See  Socialists. 

COMPANIES.*  Among  the  earliest  commercial  companies  in  England  may  be  named 
the  Steel-yard  Society,  established  A.D.  1232.  The  second  company  was  the  merchants  of 
St.  Thomas  a Becket,  in  1248.  Sioiu.  The  third  was  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  incor- 
])orated  by  Elizabeth,  1564.  The  following  are  the  city  companies  of  London,  in  the  order  of 
l»recedence  ; the  first  twelve  are  the  chief,  and  are  styled  “the  Honourable.”  Several 
companies  are  virtually  extinct,  and  many  of  the  dates  are  of  doubtful  authenticity. 


I. 

Mercers  a.d. 

1393 

25- 

Sadlers  a.  d. 

1280 

49. 

Upholders  a.d. 

1627 

73- 

AVheelwrights 

2. 

Grocers 

1345 

26. 

Carpenters 

1344 

50- 

Musicians  . 

1604 

A.D. 

1670 

3- 

Draj)ers  . . 

1439 

27. 

Cordwainers 

1410 

SI- 

Turners  . . 

1604 

7 4- 

Distillers  . 

•Jf  -fr 

4- 

Fishmongers  . 

1284 

28. 

Paper-stainers  . 

1580 

52- 

Basket-makers  . 

* * 

75- 

Hatband-makrs.  1638 

S- 

Goldsmiths  . . 

1327 

29. 

Curriers 

1605 

53- 

Glaziers 

1637 

76. 

Pattern-makers.  1670 

6. 

Skinners  . 

1327 

30- 

Masons  . . . 

1677 

54- 

Horners  . . 

1638 

: 77- 

Glass-sellers . . 

1664 

7- 

Merchant  Tailors 

1416 

31- 

Plumbers  . 

1611 

55- 

Farriers 

1673 

! 78- 

Tobacco-pipe- 

8. 

Haberdashers  . 

1447 

32- 

Inn-holders  . . 

151S 

56- 

Paviors . . . 

makers  . 

1663 

9- 

Saltei's 

1558 

33- 

Founders  . 

1614 

57- 

Lorimers  . 

1488 

79- 

Coach  and  Har- 

10. 

Ironmongers 

1464 

34- 

Poulterers  . 

1503 

58- 

Apothecaries  . 

1617 

ness  makers  . 

1677 

II. 

Vintners  . . 

1437 

35- 

Cooks 

1481 

59- 

Shipwi'ights  . . 

1610 

80. 

Gunmakers  . . 

1638 

12. 

Clothworkers  . 

1482 

36. 

Coopers  . . 

1501 

60. 

Spectacle-makrs.  1630 

Gold  and  silver 

13- 

Dyers 

1469 

37- 

Tilers  and  Brick- 

61. 

Clock-makers  . 

1632 

i 

wire-drawers  . 

1623 

14. 

Brewers  . . 

1438 

layers 

1568 

62. 

Glovers . . . 

1556 

82. 

Bowstring- 

IS- 

Leather-sellers  . 

1442 

38. 

Bowyers  . . 

1620 

63- 

Comb-makers  . 

1650 

makers  . 

* ^ 

16. 

Pewterers  . . 

1474 

39- 

Fletchers  . 

1536 

64. 

Felt-makers 

1604 

83- 

Card-makers 

1629 

17- 

Barber  Surgeons 

1308 

40. 

Blacksmiths 

1577 

65- 

Framework-knit 

^ 84. 

Fan-makers  . . 

1709 

18. 

Cutlers 

1417 

41. 

J oiners 

1564 

ters  . 

1664 

’ 85. 

Wood-mongers  . 

* * 

19. 

Bakers  . . . 

1307 

42. 

Weavers  . . 

1164 

66. 

Silk- throwsters . 

1629 

86. 

Starch-makers  . 

1632 

20. 

Wax-chandlers  . 

1484 

43- 

Woolmen  . 

* TV 

67. 

Silk-men  . 

1608 

87- 

Fishermen  . . 

1687 

21. 

Tallow-chandlers 

1463 

44. 

Scriveners  . . 

1616 

68. 

Pin-makers 

1636 

88. 

Parish  clerks  . 

1232 

22. 

Armourers  and 

45- 

Fruiterers . 

1604 

69.  Needle-makers  . 

1656 

89. 

Carmen  . . 

Braziers  . 

1463 

46. 

Plasterers  . . 

1500 

70. 

Gardeners  . . 

1616 

90. 

Porters 

* * 

23- 

Girdlers  . . 

1448 

47- 

Stationers  . 

1556 

71- 

Soap-makers 

1638 

91- 

Watermen  . . 

24. 

Butchers  . 

1604 

48. 

Embroiderers  . 

1591 

72- 

Tinplate-workrs. 

1670 

COMPASS,  MAPJNER’S,  is  said  to  have  been  known  to  the  Chinese,  1115  b.c.  The 
invention  is  by  some  ascribed  to  Marco  Polo,  a Venetian,  A.D.  1260  ; by  others  to  Flavio  Gioja, 
of  Amalfi,  a navigator  of  Naples,  about  I300.f  Until  this  time  the  needle  was  laid  upon  a 
couple  of  pieces  of  straw,  or  small  split  sticks,  in  a vessel  of  water;  Gioja  introduced  tlie 
suspension  of  the  needle  as  we  have  it  now,  1302.  It  is  also  said  to  have  been  known  to  the 
Swedes  in  the  time  of  king  Jarl  Birger,  1250.  Its  variation  was  discovered  first  by 
Columbus,  1492  ; afterwards  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  1540.  The  compass-box  and  hanging 
compass  used  by  navigators  were  invented  by  William  Baiiov'e,  an  English  divine  and 
natural  philosopher,  in  1608.  Magnetism.  The  compass  was  invented  by  dost 

Bing,  of  Hesse,  in  1602. 

COMPIEGNE,  an  ancient  French  city  north  of  Paris,  the  residence  of  the  Carlovingian 
kings.  During  the  siege  of  this  place,  Joan  of  Arc  was  captured  by  the  English,  ]\Iay  24, 
1430.  The  emperor  Napoleon  III.  and  the  king  of  Prussia  met  here  on  Oct.  6,  1861. 

COMPLUTENSIAN  BIBLE.  See  Polyglot. 

COMPOSITE  ORDER,  principally  a mixture  of  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic,  and  also  called 
the  Roman  order,  is  of  uncertain  date. 

COMTE  PHILOSOPHY.  See  Positive  Pliilosoi^liy. 

* Bubble  companies  have  been  formed,  commonly  by  designing  persons.  Law’s  bubble,  in  1720-1,  was 
perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  of  its  kind,  and  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  in  the  same  year,  was  scarely  less 
memorable  for  its  ruin  of  thousands  of  families. —Many  companies  were  established  in  these  countries  in 
1824  and  1825,  and  turned  out  to  be  bvBbles.  Immense  losses  were  incurred  by  individuals  and  the  families 
of  thousands  of  speculators  were  totally  ruined.  Many  of  our  railway  enterprises  (1844-5)  may  be  termed 
bubbles^.  See  Laio’s  Bubble  ; South  Sea;  Railways:  Joint-Stock  Companies. 

t The  statement  that  th.e  fieur-de-lis  was  made  the  ornament  of  the  northern  point  of  the  compass  in 
compliment  to  Charles  the  king  of  Naples  at  the  time  of  the  discovciy  has  been  contradicted, 
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CONCEITION,  Immaculate,  A Ibstiviil  (on  Dec.  8)  ap])oiuted  in  1389,  is  observed 
with  great  devotion  in  the  Koinan  Catholio  Chnrch  in  honour  of  tlie  Virgin  Mary’s  having 
been  conceived  and  born  iinniacnlato,  or  without  original  sin.  Po])e  Paul  V.  in  1617  forbade 
any  one  to  stand  uj)  against  the  opinion  of  the  iniinaculatc  conception  ; this  order  was 
confirmed  by  Gregory  XV.  and  by  Alexander  VII.  IlenaulL  On  the  8th  of  December, 
1854,  the  pope  promulgated  a bull  with  great  solemnity  and  pathos,  declaring  this  dogma  to 
be  an  article  of  laith,  and  charging  with  heresy  those  who  should  doubt  it  or  speak  against 
it. — The  CoNCErnoNiSTs  were  an  order  of  nuns  in  Italy,  established  in  1488. 

CONCERTINA,  a musical  instrument  invented  by  professor  Wheatstone,  about  1825, 
and  improved  by  Mr.  G.  Case  and  others.  The  sounds  are  produced  by  free  vibrating  springs 
of  metal. 

CONCERTS.  The  Filarmonia  gave  concerts  at  Vicenza  in  the  i6th  century.  The  first 
public  subscri})tion  concert  was  performed  at  Oxford,  in  1665,  and  attended  by  many  persons 
of  rank  and  talent  from  ever}^  part  of  England.  The  first  concert  of  a like  kind  performed 
in  London  was  in  1678.  The  Academy  of  Ancient  Music  began  in  1710  ; the  Concerts  of 
Ancient  Music  in  1776  ; and  the  present  Philharmonic  Society  in  1813.  See  Crystal  Palace 
and  Handel. 

CONCHOLOGY,  the  science  of  shells,  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny.  It  was  first 
reduced  to  a system  by  John  Daniel  Majoiyof  Kiel,  who  published  his  classification  of  the 
Testacea  in  1675.  Lister’s  system  was  published  in  1685  ; and  that  of  Largius  in  1722. 
Johnston’s  Introduction  (1850)  and  Sowerby’s  Manual  of  Conchology  (1842),  are  useful. 
Forbes  and  Hanley’s  “ British  Mollusca  and  their  Shells”  (1848-53)  is  a magnificent  work. 

CONCLAVE.  This  term  is  derived  from  the  conclave,  a range  of  small  cells  in  the  hall 
of  the  Vatican,  or  palace  of  the  2)ope  of  Rome,  where  the  cardinals  usually  meet  to  elect  a 
pope,  and  is  also  used  for  the  assembly  of  the  cardinals  shut  up  for  the  purpose.  The  con- 
clave had  its  rise  in  a.d.  1271.  Clement  IV.  having  died  at  Viterbo  in  1268,  the  cardinals 
Avere  nearly  three  years  unable  to  agree  in  the  choice  of  a successor,  and  Avere  on  the  point 
of  breaking  u]i,  Avhen  the  magistrates,  by  the  advice  of  St.  Bonaventure,  then  at  Viterbo, 
shut  the  gates  of  their  city,  and  locked  up  the  cardinals  in  the  pontifical  palace  till  they 
agreed.  Hence  the  custom  of  shutting  up  the  cardinals  while  they  elect  a pope. 

CONCORDANCE  to  the  Bible,  An  index  or  aljihabetical  catalogue  of  all  the  Avords, 
and  also  a chronological  account  of  all  the  transactions  of  that  sacred  volume.  The  first 
concordance  Avas  made  under  the  direction  of  Hugo  de  St,  Charo,  aaJio  employed  as  many  as 
500  monks  upon  it,  a.d.  1247.  Ahhe  Lenglet.  Cruden’s  Avell-knoAAUi  Concordance  Avas 
published  in  London  in  1737.*  The  concordat  betAveen  the  emperor  Henry  V.  of  Germany 
and  pope  Calixtus  II.,  in  1122,  has  been  regarded  as  the  fundamental  laAV  of  the  church  in 
Germany. 

CONCORDAT.  The  name  is  given  to  an  instrument  of  agreement  bet\veen  a prince  and 
the  pope,  usually  concerning  benefices.  The  celebrated  concordat  betAveen  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte and  Pius  VII.,  signed  at  Paris,  July  15,  1801,  re-established  the  Catholic  Church  and 
the  papal  authority  in  France.  Napoleon  Avas  made  in  efieetthe  head  of  the  Gallican  Church, 
as  bishops  Avere  to  have  their  appointments  from  him  and  their  investiture  from  the  pope. 
Another  concordat  betAveen  Bonaparte  and  the  snnie  2)ontifi’  Avas  signed  at  Fontainebleau, 
Jan.  25,  1813,  These  concordats  Avere  almost  nullified  in  1817  and  1819.  A very  impor- 
tant concordat  Avas  signed  Aug.  18,  1855,  betAveen  Austria  and  Rome,  by  Avhich  a great  deal 
of  the  liberty  of  the  Austrian  church  Avas  given  up  to  the  Papacy.  It  caused  much  public 
dissatisfaction. 

CONCUBINES  AA^ere  tolerated  among  the  Jcavs,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  but  strictly  for- 
bidden by  Christ  and  his  apostles  {Mark  x.  i Cor.  vii.  2).  They  are  mentioned  as  having 
been  alloAved  to  the  priests,  a.d.  1132,  Cujas  observes  that,  although  concubinge  AA^as 
beneath  marriage,  both  as  to  dignity  and  civil  effects,  yet  concubine  Avas  a reputable  title, 
very  different  from  that  of  mistress  among  us.  See  Morganatic  Marriage. 

CONDOTTIERI,  conductors  or  leaders  of  mercenaries,  became  so  troublesome  in  Italy  in 
the  middle  ages,  that  the  various  cities  formed  a league  to  sujApress  them  in  1342. 

CONDUITS.  Two  remarkable  conduits,  among  a number  of  others  in  London,  existed 
early  in  Cheapside.  The  Great  Conduit  Avas  the  first  cistern  of  lead  erected  in  the  city,  and 

* Verbal  Indexes  accompany  good  editions  of  tbe  ancient  Classics.  An  Index  to  Sliakspeare  by 
Ayscough,  appeared  in  1790;  another  by  Twiss  in  1805;  and  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke’s  (late  Mary  Novello) 
Complete  Concordance  to  Shakspeare  (on  which  she  spent  16  years’  labonr)  in  1847. 
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Avns  built  in  1285.  At  tlie  2)iocession  of  Anna  l^oleyn  on  the  occasion  other  marriage,  it  ran 
•with  white  and  claret  wine  all  the  afternoon,  June  i,  1533.  Stow. 

CONFEDERATES,  the  name  given  to  the  states  which  seceded  from  the  United  States 
in  1860-1.  See  Southern  Confederacy. 

CONFEDERATION  at  Raius,  July  14,  1790.  Sec  Chami)s  de  Mars  Baatile. 

CONFEDERATION  of  the  Rhine.  The  League  of  the  Germanic  States,  formed  by 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  1806,  Avhen  he  abolished  the  Holy  Roman  empire,  and  the  emperor 
of  Germany  became  emperor  of  Austria.  It  consisted  of  the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria,  Wurtem- 
berg,  Saxony,  and  Westphalia;  seven  grand-duchies;  six  duchies;  and  20  principalities. 
The  German  princes  collectively  engaged  to  raise  258,000  troops  to  serve  in  case  of  war,  and 
established  a diet  at  Franklbrt,  July  12,  1806.  This  league  terminated  with  the  career  of 
Bonaparte  in  1814.  See  Germanic  Confederation. 

CONFERENCES.  The  great  religious  conference  was  held  at  Hampton  Court  Palace, 
between  the  prelates  of  the  church  of  England  and  the  dissenting  ministers,  in  order  to  effect 
a general  union,  at  the  instance  of  the  king,  James  I.  Jan.  14-16,  1604.  It  led  to  a ncAv 
translation  of  the  Bible,  which  was  executed  in  1607-11,  and  is  that  now  in  general  use  in 
England  and  the  United  States.  During  the  meeting  some  alterations  in  the  Church  liturgy 
were  agreed  upon  ; but  these  not  satisfying  the  dissenters,  nothing  more  was  done. — Another 
conference  of  the  bishops  and  presbyterian  ministers  with  the  same  view  was  held  in  the 
Savoy,  April  25  to  July  25,  1661.  The  dissenters’  objections  were  generally  disallowed,  but 
some  alterations  were  recommended  in  the  Prayer-book,  See  Wesleyans. 

CONFESSIONAL.  See  Auricular  Confession. 


CONFESSIONS  of  Faith,  or  Ckeehs,  See  Apostlesf  Nicene  (a.d.  325),  and  Athanasian 
(about  434)  Creeds. 


The  confession  of  faith  of  the  Greek  Church  was 
presented  to  Mahommed  II.  in  1453.  This 
gave  way  m 1643  to  one  composed  by  Mogila, 
metropolitan  of  Kiev,  which  is  the  present 
standard  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church. 

The  Creed  of  Pius  IV.,  composed  of  the  Nicene 
Creed,  with  additional  articles  which  embody 
all  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
thode Church,  published  by  the  Council  of 

Trent 1564 

The  Church  of  England  retains  the  Apostles’, 
Nicene,  and  Athanasian  creeds,  with  the 


addition  of  42  Articles  (icJiich  see),  in  1552 ; re- 
duced to  39 1563 

The  confession  of  Augsburg  (that  of  the  Lu- 
therans) was  drawn  up  principally  by  Melan- 
chthon  in  1530,  and  has  since  undergone 
modifications — the  last  of  which  is  called  the 

“ Form  of  Concord  ” 1579 

The  Westminster  Confession  was  agreed  to  in 
1643 ; and  adopted  by  the  Presbyterian 
Ch\u'ch  of  Scotland.  See  Westminster  . . 1647 

The  Congregational  Dissenters  published  a De- 
claration of  Faith 1833 


CONFIRMATION,  011  Laying  on  Hands,  was  practised  by  the  apostles,  a.d.  34  and  56 
( Acts  viii.  17  ; xix.  6),  and  was  general,  according  to  some  church  authorities,  in  a.d.  190. 
In  the  church  of  England  it  is  the  public  profession  of  the  Christian  religion  by  an  adult 
person,  who  has  been  bajitized  in  infancy.  It  is  made  a sacrament  by  the  church  of  Rome. 

CONFLANS  (near  Paris),  Treaty  of,  between  Louis  XI.  of  France,  and  the  dukes  of 
Bourbon,  Brittany,  and  Burgundy.  By  these  provisions  Normandy  was  ceded  to  the  duke 
of  Berry,  1465.  The  treaty  which  put  an  end  to  the  “War  of  the  Public  Good,”  was  con- 
firmed by  that  of  Peronne,  with  other  stipulation.s,  in  1468, 

CONGE  D’ELIRE  (permission  to  elect),  the  licence  of  the  sovereign,  as  head  of  the  churcli, 
to  chapters  and  other  bodies,  to  elect  dignitaries,  particularly  bishops,  26  Hen.  VIII.  1535. 
After  the  interdict  of  the  iiojie  uj)on  England  had  been  removed  in  1214,  king  John  had  an 
arrangement  with  the  clergy  for  the  election  of  bishops. 

CONGELATION,  the  act  of  freezing.  Ice  was  produced  in  summer  by  means  of  chemical 
mixtures,  by  Mr.  Walker,  in  1783.  The  congelation  of  quicksilver  was  effected  without 
snow  or  ice,  in  1787.  In  1810  Le.slie  froze  water  in  an  air-pump  by  placing  a vessel  of  sul- 
phuric acid  under  it.  Numerous  freezing  mixtures  have  been  discovered  since.  Intense  cold 
is  produced  by  the  aerification  of  liquefied  carbonic  acid  gas.  In  1857  Mr.  Harrison  patented 
a machine  for  manufacturing  ice  for  commercial  purposes,  by  means  of  ether  and  salt  water, 
and  made  large  blocks.  In  i860,  M.  Carre  devised  a method  of  freezing  to  60°  below  zero 
by  making  water  in  a close  vessel  absorb  and  give  off  the  gass  ammonia.  Siebe’s  ice-making 
machine,  exhibited  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  excited  much  admiration. 

CONGREGATION  of  the  Lord.  A name  taken  by  the  Scotch  Reformers,  headed  by 
John  Knox,  about  1546.  Their  leaders  (the  duke  of  Argyle,  &c.)  were  called  Lords  of  the 
Congregation  about  1577. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS.  Sec  Indejjendcnts. 
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(’ONOHESS.  An  assembly  of  princes  or  ministers  for  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of 
nations  or  of  a i)coplc.  The  following  were  the  most  reniarkahle  congresses  of  Enro])c  ; — 


fMunstei' 1648 

Nimegucn  ....  1678 

Hyswick 1697 

Utrecht 1713 

Soissons 1728 

Antwerp  . . April  8,  1793 


Hastiidt  . , . Dec.  9,  1797 

Chatillou  . . Feb.  5,  1814 

Viemia  . . . Nov.  3,  — 

Aix-la-Ohapclle  . Oct.  9,  1818 
Carlsbad  . . . Aug.  1,  1819 

Troppau  . . Oct.  20,  1820 


The  first  general  congress  of  the  United  State.s 
of  A.m ERICA,  preparatory  to  their  declaration 
of  independence,  when  strong  resolutions 
were  passed,  also  a petition  to  the  king,  and 
an  address  to  the  })cople  of  England,  was  held 
8ept.  5,  1774.  The  second  was  held  May  10, 

1775  ; the  third,  when  the  independence  was 

declared July  4,  1776 

The  first  federal  American  congress,  under  the 


Laybach  , . . May  6,  1821 

Verona  . . . Aug.  25,  1822 

Paris  . Jan.  16,  April  22,  1856 

See  Alliances,  Conventions,  <Lx. 


constitution,  was  held  at  New  York,  George 
Washington,  President  . . . March,  1789 

The  fir.st  congress  of  the  seceding  Southern  States 
was  held  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  Feb.  4; 
it  elected  Jefferson  Davis  president  of  the 
Confederate  States  on  Feb.  9.  For  political 
reasons,  it  adjourned,  on  May  24,  to  meet  at 
Richmond,  in  Virginia,  on  . . July  20,  1861 


CONGREVE  ROCKETS.  Iiiventetl  hy  general  sir  William  Congreve,  in  1803.  They 
were  used  with  great  effect  in  the  attack  upon  Boulogne,  Oct.  8,  1806,  when  they  set  a part 
of  the  town  011  lire,  which  burned  for  two  days  : they  were  employed  in  various  operations 
ill  the  French  war  with  much  success,  by  a corjis  called  rocket-men. 

CONIC  SECTIONS.  Their  more  remarkable  properties  tvere  probably  known  to  the 
Greeks  four  or  live  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  The  study  of  them  was  cultivated  in 
the  time  of  Plato,  390  b.o.  The  earliest  treatise  on  them  was  written  by  Aristams,  about 
330  B.c.  Apollonius’s  eight  books  were  written  about  240  B.c.  The  parabola  was  ajjplied 
to  projectiles  by  Galileo  ; the  ellipse  to  the  orbit  of  planets,  by  Kepler. 

CONJURATION.  See  Witchcraft. 

CONNECTICUT  gi-anted  to  lords  Say,  and  Brooke,  1631.  See  America  and  United  States. 

CONNOR,  Bishopric  of,  in  Ireland.  The  see  Avas  united  to  that  of  Down,  a.d.  1442. 
The  first  prelate  was  AHiigus  Macnisius,  Avho  died  a.d.  507.  The  united  sees  Avere  added  to 
Dromore  on  the  death  of  the  last  bishop  of  the  latter,  in  accordance  Avitli  the  provisions  of 
the  Irish  Church  Temporalities’  act,  passed  1833. 

CONQUEST,  THE.  The  memorable  era  in  British  history,  Avhen  William  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy overcame  Harold  II.  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  Oct.  14,  1066,  and  obtained  the  croAAUi 
Avhicli  had  been  most  unfairly  bequeathed  to  him  by  EdAvard  the  Confessor  (for  Edgar  was 
the  rightful  heir).  William  has  been  erroneously  styled  the  Conqueror,  for  he  succeeded 
to  the  croAAUi  of  England  by  compact.  He  defeated  Harold,  aaJio  Avas  himself  a usurper,  but 
a large  portion  of  the  kingdom  aftenvards  held  out  against  him  ; and  he,  unlike  a conqueror, 
took  an  oath  to  obsei'A^e  the  laAvs  and  customs  of  the  realm,  in  order  to  induce  the  submission 
of  the  ])eople.  Formerly  our  judges  Avere  accustomed  to  reprehend  any  gentleman  at  the  bar 
Avho  said  casually  William  the  conqueror,  instead  of  W^illiam  I.  Selclen.  Maclise  exhibited 
forty-two  draAvings  on  the  events  of  the  Norman  conquest,  in  Ma}^  1857. 

CONSCIENCE,  Courts  of,  or  Requests,  first  constituted  by  a statute  of  Henry  VII, 
1493,  and  re-organised  by  statute  9 Hen.  VIII.  1517.  These  courts  Avere  improved  and 
amended  by  various  acts  ; their  jurisdiction  in  London  reached  to  ^l.  and  (until  superseded 
by  county-courts)  to  405.  in  other  toAAUis.  The  practice  Avas  by  summons,  and  if  the  party  did 
not  appear,  the  commissioners  had  poAver  to  apprehend  and  commit.  See  County  Courts. — 
Janies  II.  proclaimed  Liberty  of  Conscience  in  1687. 

CONSCRIPT  FATHERS  {Patres  conscripti)  Avas  the  honourable  designation  given  to  the 
Roman  senators,  because  their  names  Avere  Avritten  in  the  registers  of  the  senate. 

CONSCRIPTION,  a mode  (derived  from  the  Romans)  adopted  for  recruiting  the  French 
and  other  armies.  In  1798,  a military  conscription  took  place  in  France  comprehending  all 
the  young  men  from  20  to  25  years  of  age  : from  these  selections  Avere  made.  The  present 
hiAV  of  1818,  (modified  in  1824  and  1832)  requires  a certain  annual  contingent  from  each 
department, — for  all  the  country,  80,000  men, — Avhich  may  be  increased.  The  duration  of 
service  is  seven  years.  Substitutes  and  exemptions  are  permitted,  A conscription  for 
350,000  men  took  place  in  Jan,  1813,  after  the  di.sastrous  Russian  campaign,  and  in  Dec., 
same  year,  another  for  300,000  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic. 

CONSECRATION.  That  of  churches  was  instituted  in  the  second  century,  the  temple 
of  Avorship  being  dedicated  Avith  pious  solemnity  to  God  and  a patron  saint.  Anciently  the 
consecration  of  popes  Avas  deferred  until  the  emperor  had  giv'en  his  absent  to  the  election. 
Gregory  IV.  desired  to  have  his  election  confirmed  by  the  emperor  Louis,  in  828.  lienault. 
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'Flic  cousc(a-iitiou  of  cliurdies,  ])laces  of  burial,  &c,,  is  admitted  in  the  reformed  religion. 
The  conseeration  of  bishops  was  ordained  in  the  chureh  of  England  in  1549.  Stow. 

CONSERVATION  OF  FORCE.  The  ])hilosoj)hical  doctrine  that  no  physical  force 
can  l)c  created  or  destroyed,  but  may  be  transferred,  is  maintained  by  Grove,  Faraday, 
Helmholtz,  Tyndall,  and  other  philosophers.  See  Correlation. 

CONSERVATIVES,  a name  of  modern  date,  is  given  to,  and  accepted  by,  a political 
])arty,  whose  leading  i)riiieiple  is  the  conservation  of  our  ancient  national  institutions.  It 
sprung  u|)  in  England  at  the  time  when  the  Orange  societies  and  lodges  were  discouraged, 
1836,  and  was  substituted  for  Orangemen,  as  a less  obnoxious  term,  and  as  indicative  of 
milder,  but  C(iually  constitutional  opinions.  Conservative  has,  however,  in  some  measure 
(dianged  its  .signilication,  and  in  popular  i)arlance  is  now  opposed  to  Liberal.  Sir  Robert 
Reel  acknowledged  himself  a conservative  when  reproached  by  the  Irish  party  in  parliament 
with  being  an  Orangeman  ; but  the  party  that  afterwards  separated  from  him  called  their 
princijjles  conservative,  in  contradistinction  to  his, — his  policy  and  measures  being  changed. 
— The  Conservative  Club  was  founded  in  1840.  Political  Notes.  See  Protectionists. 

CONSERVATOIRIilS,  a name  given  to  schools  for  the  cultivation  of  music  on  the 
continent.  The  celebrated  Conservatoire  de  Musiqiie  at  Paris  began  in  1793. 

CONSERVATORS  of  the  Public  Libebties.  Officers  chosen  in  England  to  inspect 
the  treasury  and  correct  abuses  in  administration,  28  Hen.  111.  1244.  llcq-)in.  Conservators 
were  appointed  to  see  the  king’s  peace  kept.  Pardon.  Conservators  were  formally 
appointed  in  every  sea-jiort  to  take  cognisance  of  all  offences  committed  against  the  peace 
upon  the  main  sea  out  of  the  liberty  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  Bailey. 

CONSISTORIES,  for  regulating  ecclesiastical  discijdine  and  divine  worship  in  the 
Lutheran  church  in  Germany,  were  established  at  the  reformation — the  first  at  Wittenberg 
in  1542  ; other  consistories  were  established  after  the  peace  of  Augsburg  in  1555. 

CONSISTORY  COURT,  anciently  joined  with  the  Hundred  court ; and  its  original,  as 
divided  therefrom,  is  found  in  a law  of  William  L,  1079,  quoted  by  lord  Coke,  The  chief 
and  most  ancient  consistory  court  of  the  kingdom  belongs  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  is 
called  the  Court  of  Arches  {which  see). 

CONSOLS.  See  Stocks. 

CONSOLIDATED  FUND.  On  Jan.  5,  1816,  the  exche(piers  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  previously  separate,  -were  amalgamated  under  this  title. 

CONSPIRACIES  AND  Insuerections  in  Great  Britain.  Among  the  recorded 
conspiracies,  real  or  suj)posed,  the  following  are  the  most  remarkable  : — 


Of  the  Norman  barons  and  Waltheof  against 
William  I.  the  Conqueror  . . . a.d.  1074 

Bishop  Odo,  &c.  against  William  II.  . . . 1088 

Against  Henry  II.  by  his  queen  and  children  . 1173 
The  barons  against  Henry  III.  (See  Barons’ 

lUar) 1258 

Of  barons  against  Henry  IV.  ...  . 1400 

Of  the  earl  of  Cambridge  and  others  against 

Henry  V 1415 

Of  Lambert  Simnel  (1487)  and  Perkin  Warbeck 

against  Henry  VII 1492 

Insurrection  of  the  London  apprentices.  (See 

Evil  May-day) 1517 

Of  Anthony  Babington  and  others  against  Eliza- 
beth. (See  Babington) 1586 

Of  Lopez,  a Jew,  and  others  ....  1594 
Of  Patrick  York,  an  Irish  fencing-master,  hired 
by  the  Spaniards  to  kill  the  queen  . . . — 

Of  Walpole,  a Jesuit,  and  Squire  . . . 1598 

Tyrone’s  insurrection  in  Ireland  . . . . — 

The  Gunpowder  Plot  {which  see)  ....  1605 
Tyrone’s  conspiracy  to  surprise  the  castle  of 

Dublin 1607 

Of  Sindercomb  and  others,  to  assassinate  Oliver 

Cromwell 1656 

Insurrection  of  the  Puritans 1657 

Insurrection  of  the  Fifth-monarchy-men  against 

Charles  II. 1661 

Of  Blood  and  his  associates,  who  seized  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  wounded  him,  and  would  have 


hanged  him  ; and  who  afterwards  attempted 
to  steal  the  regalia  . . . . a.d.  1671 

The  pretended  conspiracy  of  the  French, 
Spanish,  and  English  Jesuits  to  assassinate 
Charles  II.  revealed  by  the  infamous  Titus 
Oates,  Dr.  Tongue  and  others  . . . .1678 

The  Meal-tub  plot  (which  see) 1679 

The  Rye-house  plot  to  assassinate  the  king  on 
his  way  to  Newmarket.  (See  Rye-hoiise  Plot)  1683 
Of  lord  Preston,  the  bishoj)  of  Ely,  and  others 

to  restore  James  II. 1691 

Of  Granville,  a French  chevalier,  to  murder 

king  Whlliam  in  Flanders 1692 

The  Assassination  plot  (which  see)  . . . 1696 

Of  Simon  Fraser,  lord  Lovat,  against  queen 

Anne.  (See  Rebellions) 1703 

Of  the  marquess  Guiscard 1710 

Of  James  Sheppard,  an  enthusiast,  to  assassi- 
nate George  1 1718 

Of  counsellor  Layer  and  others,  to  bring  in  the 

Pretender 1722 

Of  the  Corresponding  Society,  Ac.  (which  see) 

1796-8 

Of  colonel  Despard 1802 

Of  Robert  Emmett  in  Dublin,  when  lord  Kil- 
warden  was  killed  ....  July  23,  1803 
Of  Thistlewood  aiid  others,  to  assassinate  the 
king’s  ministers.  (See  Cato-street)  . . . 1820 

Of  the  Sepoys  in  India.  (See  India)  May  10,  1857 
See  Rebellions,  Chartists,  Jbc. 


CONSTABLE  of  England,  Lord  High.  The  seventh  great  officer  of  the  crown,  ami, 
with  the  carl  marshal,  formerly  a judge  ot  the  court  of  chivalry,  called,  in  the  time  of 
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Ueiiry  IV.,  curia  militaris,  and  sul)so(iuently  the  court  of  liononr.  It  is  tlie  fountain  of  tiie 
martial  law  ; and  tlie  power  of  this  ollicer  was  so  great,  and  sneli  improper  use  was  made  of 
it,  that  in  the  13th  Richard  II.,  1389,  a statute  ])asscd  for  abridging  it,  and  also  the  power 
of  the  earl  marshal  {which  sec).  The  oflice  existed  hefore  the  compiest,  after  which  it  went 
hy  inheritance  to  the  earls  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  and  next  in  the  line  of  Stafford.  In  1521 
it  became  forfeited  to  the  king  in  the  person  of  Edward  Stafford,  duke  of  Euckingham,  that 
year  attainted  for  high  treason,  and  has  never  been  since  granted  to  any  person,  otherwise 
than  hdc  vice  (for  this  occasion),  and  that  to  attend  at  a coronation  or  trial  by  combat. 
The  only  instance  of  a trial  by  combat  being  ordered  since  this  office  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  crown,  was  that  commanded  between  lord  Reay  and  sir  David  Ramsay  in  Nov.  1631  ; 
but  the  king  prevented  it.* 

CONSTABLE  of  Scotland,  Lord  High.  The  office  was  instituted  by  David  I.  about 
1147.  The  holder  has  the  keeping  of  the  king’s  sword,  which  the  king,  at  his  promotion, 
delivers  to  him  naked  (and  hence  the  badge  of  the  lord  high  constable  is  a naked  sword)  ; 
and  the  absolute  command  of  the  king’s  armies  while  in  the  field,  in  the  absence  of  the  king. 
The  jurisdiction  of  this  office  came  at  last  to  be  exercised  only  in  dealing  with  crimes  during 
the  time  of  parliament,  which  some  extended  likewise  to  all  general  conventions.  The 
office  was  conferred  heritably  in  1321  on  sir  Gilbert  Hay,  created  earl  of  Erroll,  by  Robert 
Bruce,  and  with  his  descendants  it  still  remains,  being  expressly  reserved  by  the  treaty  of 
union  in  1707.  The  present  earl  of  Erroll  is  the  twenty-second  lord  high  constable  (1862). 

CONSTABLES  of  Hundrei>s  and  Franchises,  instituted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L, 
1285,  are  now  called  high  constables.  Tl\ere  are  three  kinds  of  constables,  high,  petty  and 
special ; the  high  constable’s  jurisdiction  extends  to  the  whole  hundred ; the  petty  constable’s 
to  the  parish  or  liberty  for  which  he  is  chosen  ; and  the  special  constable  is  appointed  for 
particular  occasions  and  emergencies  (as  in  April,  1848,  on  account  of  the  Chartists). 

CONSTABULARY  FORCE.  For  that  of  London,  see  Police.  The  Constabulary  of 
Ireland  act  passed  in  1823,  when  this  species  of  force  was  embodied  throughout  the  country. 
Several  subsequent  acts  were  consolidated  in  1836. 

CONSTANCE,  a city  in  Baden  (S.  Germany).  See  Councils  xvii.,  and  IIuss. 

CONSTANTINA,  the  ancient  capital  of  Numidia,  was  taken  by  the  French,  Oct.  13, 

1837.  During  the  assault  on  Oct.  12,  the  French  general  Damremont  was  killed.  Achmet 
Bey  retired  with  12,000  men  as  the  victors  entered  Constantina. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  formerly  Byzantium  {ivhich  see),  derives  its  name  from  Constantine 
the  Great,  who  removed  the  seat  of  the  Eastern  Empire  here,  a.d.  330.  It  was  continually 
convulsed  by  factions  and  religious  dissensions.  See  Eastern  Empire  and  Turkey.  The 
Era  of  Constantinople  has  the  creation  placed  5508  years  b.c.  It  was  used  by  the  Russians 
until  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  is  still  used  in  the  Greek  church.  The  civil  year 
begins  Sept,  i,  and  the  eccle.siastical  year  towards  the  end  of  March  ; the  day  is  not  exactly 
determined.  To  reduce  it  to  our  era  subtract  5508  years  from  January  to  August,  and 
5509  from  Sept,  to  the  end.  Nicolas. 

CONSTELLATIONS.  Those  of  Arcturus,  Orion,  the  Pleiades,  and  Mazzaroth,  are 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job  (ch.  ix.  9 & xxxviii.  31)  about  1520  n.c.  Homer  and  Hesiod 
notice  constellations  ; but  though  some  mode  of  grouping  the  visible  stars  had  obtained  in 
very  early  ages,  our  first  direct  knowledge  was  derived  from  Claudius  Ptolemeeus,  about 
A.D.  140.  Hipparchus  (about  147  b.c.)  made  a catalogue  of  forty-eight  constellations.  Others 
were  added  by  Tycho  Brahe,  Hevelius,  Halley,  and  others.  The  number  at  present  acknow- 
ledged is  29  northern,  45  southern,  and  1 2 zodiacal. 

CONSTITUENCIES.  See  Commons. 

CONSTITUTION  of  England.  It  comprehends  the  whole  body  of  laws  by  which  the 
British  people  are  governed,  and  to  which  it  is  presumptively  held  that  every  individual  has 
assented.  Lord  Somers.  This  assemblage  of  laws  is  distinguished  from  the  term  government 
in  this  respect — that  the  constitution  is  the  rule  by  which  the  sovereign  ought  to  govern  at 
all  times  ; and  government  is  that  by  which  he  does  govern  at  any  particular  time.  Lord 
Bolinghroke.  Tlie  king  of  England  is  not  seated  on  a solitary  eminence  of  pow'er  ; on  the 
contrary,  he  sees  his  equals  in  the  co-existing  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  he  recognises 

* The  lord  high  constable  at  the  coronations  respectively  of — queen  Anne,  Wriothesley,  duke  of 
Bedford,  1702; — of  George  I.,  John,  duke  of  Montagu,  1714;— of  George  II.,  Charles,  duke  of  Richmond, 
T727  of  George  III.,  John,  duke  of  Bedford,  1761  ; — of  George  IV.,  1821,  William  IV.,  1831,  and  Victoria, 

1838,  Arthur,  duke  of  Wellington. 
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liis  superior  in  the  law.  Slwridan.  Hallam’s  “Constitutional  History  of  England”  was 
first  pul)lislied  in  1827. 

CONSULS.  Those  officers  were  appointed  at  Rome,  509  n.c.  They  possessed  regal 
authority  for  the  sjiace  of  a year  : laicius  Junius  Brutus,  and  Lucius  Taripiinius  Collatinus, 
the  latter  the  injured  Imshand  of  Lucretia,  Averc  the  first  consuls.  A consular  government 
was  established  in  France,  Nov.  9,  1799,  when  Bonaparte,  Cambaceres,  and  Lebrun  were 
made  consuls  ; and  subseipiently  Bonaparte  was  made  first  consul  for  life.  May  6,  1802. 
Commercial  agents  were  first  distinguished  liy  the  name  of  consuls  in  Italy  in  1485,  being 
appointed  by  Richard  III.  A British  consul  Avas  first  appointed  in  Portugal  in  1633, 

CONTINENTAL  SYSTEM,  the  name  given  to  Napoleon’s  plan  to  exclude  the  British 
merchandise  from  the  entire  continent.  It  began  with  his  Berlin  decree  in  1806,  and 
occasioned  the  Orders  in  council  {which  see). 

CONTRACTORS  with  Goveunment,  disqualified  from  sitting  in  parliament,  1782. 

CONTRIBUTIONS,  Voluntary,  to  a vast  amount  have  been  several  times  made  by 
the  British  people  in  aid  of  the  government.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  in  1798,  to 
support  the  Avar  against  France,  amounted  to  two  millions  and  a half  sterling.  Several  men 
of  Avealth,  among  others  sir  Robert  Peel,  of  Bury,  Lancashire,  subscribed  each  io,ooo7.  ; 
and  200, ooo^.  Avere  transmitted  from  India  in  1799.  See  Patriotic  Fund. 

CONTROL,  Board  of.  See  Board  of  Control  and  East  India  Bill. 

CONVENTICLES,  private  assemblies  for  religious  Avorship,  held  by  dissenters  from  the 
Established  Church  ; but  first  applied  to  the  schools  of  Wickliff. — Conventicles,  numerous 
at  the  time,  Avere  prohibited  in  1664,  and  persons  attending  them  Avere  liable  to  fine, 
imprisonment,  or  transportation.  The  statute  was  repealed  l)y  William  III.  in  1689. 

CONVENTION  PARLIAMENTS.  Taa^o  memorable  parliaments  (especially  distinguished 
by  this  term),  assembled  AAdthout  the  king’s  AAU’it  upon  extraordinary  occasions.  The  first  held 
in  March,  1660,  voted  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  ; the  second  held  in  Jan.  1689,  bj’’  a 
majority  of  tAvo  voices,  declared  for  a iieAv  sovereign  William  III.  (and  Mary),  in  preference 
to  a regent  Avhich  had  been  proposed.  See  National  Convention. 

CONVENTIONS.  The  folloAving  are  the  principal  conventions  betAveen  Great  Britain 
and  foreign  poAvers,  and  by  foreign  j)OAvers  with  each  other.  They  are  more  fully  described 
in  their  respective  places  through  the  volume  : — 


Of  Closterseven Sept.  8,  1757 

Of  Armed  Neutrality  ....  July  9,  1780 

Of  Pilnitz July  20,  1791 

Of  Paris  (Frencli  National)  institrited  Sept.  17,  1792 

Of  Cintra Aug.  30,  1808 

Of  Berlin Nov.  5,  1808 

Of  Peterswalden Jtdy  8,  1813 

Of  Paris April  23,  1814 

Of  the  Dutcli  with.  England  . . Aug.  13,  — 

Of  Vienna ; Saxony  placed  under  the  control  of 

Prussia Sept.  28,  — 

Of  Zurich,  signed May  20,  1815 

Of  Capua,  with  Miirat  . . . May  20,  — 

Of  St.  Cloud,  between  Davoust,  and  AVellington, 

and  Blucher July  5,  — 

Of  Paris,  with  the  allies  . . . April  25,  1818 

Of  Aix-la-chapelle Oct.  9,  — 

Of  Austria,  with  England  : the  latter  agrees  to 


accept  2,500,000?.  as  a composition  for  claims 
on  Au.stria,  amounting  to  30,000,000?.  sterling  1824 
Of  England  with  Russia  . . Feb.  28,  1825 

Of  England  and  United  States  . , Nov.  26,  1826 

Of  Spain,  for  satisfying  the  claims  of  British 

merchants June  26,  1828 

Of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  and  sir  E.  Codrington, 
for  restoi'ing  Greek  captives  &c.  . Aug.  6,  — 

Of  France  with  Brazil  . . . Aug.  14,  — 

Convention  between  Holland  and  Belgium, 
signed  in  London  ....  April  19,  1839 
Of  England  with  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Turkey,  for  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern 

question July  15,  1810 

Of  France  and  England,  respecting  the  Slave 

Trade May  29,  1845 

Of  England  Avith  the  Argentine  republic,  Oct.  24,  1 849 

See  Treaties. 


CONVENTS  Avere  fir.st  founded,  according  to  some  authorities,  A.D.  270.  The  first  in 
England  Avas  erected  at  Folkstone,  by  Eadbald,  in  630.  Camden.  The  first  in  Scotland 
Avas  at  Coldingham,  AAdiere  Ethelreda  took  the  veil,  in  670.  They  Avere  founded  earlier  than 
this  last  date  in  Ireland.  They  Avere  suppressed  in  England  in  various  reigns,  particularly 
in  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  comparatively  feAV  noAV  exist  in  Great  Britain.*  A very  great 
number  have  been  suppressed  in  Europe  in  the  ju’esent  century.  Tlie  emperor  of  Russia 
abolished  187  convents  of  monks  by  an  ukase  dated  July  31,  1832.  The  king  of  Prussia 
folloAved  hi.s  examjile,  and  secularised  all  the  convents  in  the  duchy  of  Posen.  Don  Pedro 
put  down  300  convents  in  Portugal  in  1834  ; and  Spain  has  abolished  1800  convents.  Many 
AA'ere  abolished  in  Italy  and  Sicily  in  i860  and  1861. 

CONVICTS.  See  Transportation. 


* In  1597,  lady  Mary  Percy  founded  a convent  at  Brussels,  which  flourished  there  till  1794,  Avhen  the 
nuns  were  compelled  to  remove  to  England.  They  were  received  by  bisho])  Milner,  and  placed  at  AVin- 
chester,  at  which  place  they  remained  till  their  removal  to  East  Bergholt,  in  Suffolk,  June,  1857.  This  was 
the  first  English  couventuad  establishment  founded  on  the  continent  after  the  Reformation, 
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CONVOCATION  of  thk  Clergy.  A general  assembly  of  all  the  clergy  in  the  nation 
convened  by  the  sovereign’s  writ,  to  consult  on  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  directed  to  the 
archbishop  of  each  ])rovince,  reqniring  him  to  summon  all  the  bishoi)s,  deacons,  archdeacons, 
&c.  The  convocation  is  divided  into  two  houses,  called  the  upper,  consisting  of  the  l)ishops  ; 
and  lower,  consisting  of  the  deacons,  in’ehendaries,  archdeacons,  and  clergy.  The  first 
summoned  to  meet  by  writ  of  the  king  was  23  Edw.  I.  1295.  The  power  of  the  convocation 
was  limited  by  a statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  whose  reign  the  convocation  was  reorganised. 
The  two  houses  of  convocation  were  deprived  of  various  privileges  in  1716.  Formal  meetings 
of  the  clergy  in  convocation  are  held  annually,  and  attempts  have  been  made  since  1853  to 
obtain  the  power  of  dealing  with  ecclesiastical  affairs,  but  Avithout  effect. 

CONVOLVULUS.  The  Canary  Convolvulus  {Convolvulus  Canarmisis)  came  to  England 
from  the  Canary  Isles,  1690.  The  many-iloAvered  convolvulus  in  1779. 

COOKERY,  an  art  peculiarly  connected  with  civilised  life.  Animals  were  granted  as 
food  to  Noah,  2348  b.c.,  the  eating  blood  being  expressly  forbidden  {Gen.  ix.  3,  4).  In  1898 
R.o,  a calf  Avas  cooked  by  Abraham  to  entertain  his  guests  {Gen.  xviii.  7,  8).  Cookery  is  alluded 
to  throughout  the  Scri])tures  and  the  ancient  classics.  “The  Forme  of  Cury”  {i.e.  cookery)  is 
dated  1390.  An  English  Cookery-book  Avas  printed  as  early  as  1498.*  See  Cottager's  Stove. 

COOK’S  VOYAGES.  James  Cook  sailed  from  England  in  the  Endeavour  on  his  first 
A'oyage,  July  30,  1768;+  and  returned  home  after  having  circumnavigated  the  globe,  arriAung 
at  Spithead,  July  13,  1771.  Sir  Joseph  Bank.s,  afterwards  the  president  of  the  Royal 
Society,  accompanied  him  in  this  voyage.  Captain  Cook  again  sailed  to  explore  the 
southern  hemisphere,  July,  1772,  and  retimied  in  July,  1775.  In  his  third  expedition  this 
great  naAugator  AA^as  killed  by  the  saA^ages  of  OAvhyhee,  at  8 o’clock  on  the  morning  of  Feb.  14, 
1779.  His  ships,  the  Resolution  and  Discovery,  arrived  home  at  Sheerness,  Sept.  22,  1780. 

COOPER  AGE.  This  art  must  have  been  suggested  for  preserving  Avine  in  the  earliest 
ages,  as  many  household  utensils  are  knoAvn  to  have  been  of  Avood  as  Avell  as  pottery.  The. 
coopers  of  London  Avere  incorporated  in  1501. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES  are  composed  of  AA'orking  men,  having  for  their  object 
the  sale  of  articles  of  daily  consumption  to  the  members  at  Ioav  prices.  The  Rochdale 
Ecpiitable  Pioneers  Society  began  in  1844,  Avith  a capital  of  28Z.  In  i860,  the  business  done 
amounted  to  152,063?.,  the  profits  being  15,906?.  These  societies,  noAv  numerous  in  the 
North,  are  registered  pursuant  to  13  & 14  Viet.  c.  115  (1849). 

COPENHAGEN  (Denmark),  built  by  Waldemar  I.,  1157,  and  made  a royal  residence, 
1443  ; university  founded,  1479.  In  1728,  more  than  seAmnty  of  its  streets  and  3785  houses 
Avere  burnt.  Its  famous  palace,  valued  at  four  millions  sterling,  AA'as  Avholly  burnt,  Felx  1794, 
AA’hen  100  persons  lost  their  lives.  In  a fire  AAddeh  lasted  forty-eight  hours,  the  arsenal, 
admiralt}'-,  and  fifty  streets  Avere  destroyed,  1795.  Copenhagen  Avas  bombarded  by  the 
English  under  lord  Nelson  and  admiral  Parker  ; and  in  their  engagement  Avith  the  Danish 
fleet  of  tAventy-three  ships  of  the  line,  eighteen  Avere  taken  or  destroyed  by  the  British, 
April  2,  1801.  Again,  after  a bombardment  of  three  days,  the  city  and  Danish  fleet  sur- 
rendered to  admiral  Gambler  and  lord  Cathcart,  Sept.  8,  1807.  The  capture  consisted  of 
eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  fifteen  frigates,  six  brigs,  and  tAventy-five  gun-boats,  and  immense 
naval  stores.  See  Denmark. 

COPENHAGEN  FIELDS  (N.  London).  Here  the  Corresponding  Society  met  on 
Oct.  26,  1796  ; and  the  Trades’  Union,  April  21,  1834.  The  fields  are  now  occupied  by  the 
Metropolitan  Cattle-market,  opened  June  13,  1855. 

* Military  Coohery. — Capt.  Grant  devi.sed  a sy.stem  of  cooking  for  the  camp  at  Alder.shot,  which  has 
continued  in  successful  operation  for  the  service  of  between  12,000  and  14,000  men.  From  April  to  August, 
in  1857,  the  plan  was  subjected  to  the  severe  test  of  cooking  for  92,000  men,  who  marched  in  and  out  of  the 
encampment  during  that  period.  The  consumption  of  fuel  requisite  for  this  system  of  cooking  is  one  half- 
pound  of  coal  per  man  per  day,  and  the  official  report  states  the  cost  to  be  one  halfpenny  per  man  per 
Aveek  for  the  three  daily  meals. 

t A memorial  was  presented  to  the  king  by  the  Royal  Society  in  1768,  setting  forth  the  advantages 
Avhich  would  be  derived  to  science  if  an  accurate  observation  of  the  then  approaching  transit  of  Venus  over 
the  sun  were  taken  in  the  South  Sea.  The  ship  Endeavour  was,  in  consequence,  prepared  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  command  of  her  given  to  lieutenant  James  Cook.  He  sailed  in  July,  1768,  touched  at  Madeira 
and  _Rio  de  Janeiro,  doubled  Cape  Horn,  and  after  a prosperous  voyage  reached  Otaheite,  the  place  of 
destination,  in  April,  1769.  By  a comparison  of  the  observations  made  on  this  transit  (June  3,  1769)  from 
the  various  parts  of  the  globe  on  which  it  was  viev^red  by  men  of  science,  the  system  of  the  universe  has,  in 
some  particulars,  been  better  \mderstood  ; the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  as  calculated  by  this  and 
the  transit  in  1761,  is  now  settled  at  108,000,000  miles,  instead  of  the  commonly  received  computation  of 
95,000,000.  Butler, 
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COPEKNICAN  SYSTEM,  so  called  from  its  author  Nicolas  Copernicus,  born  at  Thorn, 
1473,  1543*  ^ days  before  his  death  the  printing  of  his  book  on  the  “ Revolution 

of  tlie  Celestial  Bodies,”  was  completed.  The  system,  which  resembles  that  attributed  to 
Pythagoi'as,  was  condemned  by  a decree  of  pope  Paul  V.  in  1616,  which  was  not  revoked 
till  1821  by  Pius  VII.  The  sun  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  centre  and  immovable,  and  the 
earth  and  the  rest  of  the  jdanets  to  move  round  it  in  elli])tical  orbits.  The  heavens  and 
stars  are  imagined  to  be  at  rest,  and  the  diurnal  motion  which  they  seem  to  have  from  east 
to  west,  is  imputed  to  the  earth’s  motion  from  west  to  east. 

COPLEY  MEDAL.  See  Royal  Society. 

COPPER.  One  of  the  six  primitive  metals,  said  to  have  been  first  discovered  in  Cyprus. 
Pliny.  AYe  read  in  the  Scriptures  of  two  vessels  of  fine  copper  (or  brass),  precious  as  gold 
457  B.C.  {Rzrayin.  27).  The  mines  of  Fahlun,  in  Sweden,  is  the  most  surprising  artificial 
excavation  in  the  world.  In  England,  copper-mines  were  discovered  in  1561,  and  copper 
now  forms  an  immense  branch  of  trade  ; there  are  upwards  of  fifty  mines  in  Cornwall,  where 
mining  has  been  increasing  since  the  reign  of  William  III.  In  1857,  75,832  tons  of  copper 
ore  were  imported,  and  25,241  tons  extracted.  The  Burra-Burra  copper-mines  in  S.  Australia 
were  discovered  in  1842.  They  have  brought  great  prosperity  to  that  colony. — The  first 
.ship  to  which  a sheathing  of  copper  was  applied,  was  his  majesty’s  ship  Alarm,  at  Woolwich, 
in  1761,  “to  preserve  her  from  worms  in  southern  climates  it  gave  great  satisfaction,  and 
in  1780  all  .ships  in  the  British  navy  were  copper-bottomed. — About  1850  the  electro-type 
process  was  first  employed  to  face  with  copper  printing-types  and  ca.sts  from  woodcuts. 

COPPER-MONEY.  The  Romans,  prior  to  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius,  used  rude  pieces 
of  copper  for  money.  See  Coin.  In  England,  copper-money  was  made  at  the  instance  of 
sir  Robert  Cotton,  in  1609  ; but  was  first  really  coined  in  1665,  Avhen  Miss  Stewart  sat  for 
the  figure  of  Britannia.  Its  regular  coinage  began  in  1672,  and  it  was  largely  is.sued  in 
1689.  Private  traders  had  done  so  previousl5^  In  Ireland,  copper  was  coined  as  early  as 
1339  ; in  Scotland  in  1406  ; in  France  in  1580.  Wood’s  coinage  {ivMch  sec)  in  Ireland 
commenced  in  1723.  The  copper  coinage  was  largely  manufactured  at  Birmingham  by 
Boulton  and  Watt  in  1792.  Penny  and  two-penny  pieces  were  extensively  issued  1797. 
The  half-farthing  was  coined  in  1843  ; but  was  disused.  See  Farthing.  In  July,  1859, 
io,oooL  were  voted  towards  replacing  the  copper  coinage.  See  Bronze. 

COPPER-PLATE  PRINTING  was  first  invented  in  Germany,  about  a.d.  1450;  and 
rolling-presses  for  working  the  plates  about  1545.  Me.ssrs.  Perkins,  of  Philadelphia, 
invented  in  1819  a mode  of  engraving  on  soft  steel,  which,  when  hardened,  will  multiply 
copper-plates  and  fine  impressions  indefinitely.  See  Engraving. 

COPPERAS,  a mineral  composed  of  copper  or  iron  combined  with  sulphuric  acid  (vitriol), 
found  in  copper  mines,  commonly  of  a green  or  blue  colour ; first  produced  in  England  by 
Cornelius  de  Yos,  a merchant  in  1587. 

COPTS,  in  Egypt,  the  supposed  descendants  of  the  'ancient  Egyptians,  mingled  with 
Greeks  and  Persians.  Their  religion  is  a form  of  Christianity,  derived  from  the  Eutychians, 
a sect  of  the  fifth  century  {tvhicli  see). 

COPYHOLDERS,  who  hold  an  estate  by  a copy  of  the  rolls  of  a manor  made  by  a 
steward  of  the  lord’s  court.  They  were  enfranchised  by  5 Yict.  c.  35,  1841.  By  the 
Reform  Act  in  1832,  copyholders  to  the  amount  of  lol.  became  entitled  to  a vote  for  the 
county.  The  copyhold  acts  were  amended  by  21  & 22  Viet.  c.  94  (1858). 

COPYRIGHT.  Decree  of  the  Star-chamber  regarding  it,  A.n.  1556.  Every  book  and 
publication  ordered  to  be  licensed,  1585. 


Ordinance  forbidding  the  printing  of  any  woi'k 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner  . . . 1649 

The  first  copyright  act  was  that  of  8 Anne  .*1709 
Protection  of  copyright  in  prints  and  engra- 
vings, 17  Geo.  Ill 1777 

Copyright  protection  act,  54  Geo.  III.  . . . 1814 


Dramatic  authors’  protection  act,  3 Will.  IV. 

c-  15 1833 

Act  for  preventing  the  publication  of  lectures 
without  consent,  6 Will.  IV.  c.  65  . . . 1835 

International  copyright  bill,  I Viet.  . . . 1838 

5 & 6 Viet.  c.  45  (Talfourd’s  or  lord  Mahon’s  act), 
to  amend  the  copyright  act,  passed  . . .11842 


* This  act  was  confirmed  by  a memorable  decision  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  claim  of 
perpetual  copyright  was  overniled,  Feb.  22,  1774.  The  statute  declared  the  author  to  have  an  exclusive 
right  for  14  years,  and  if  at  the  end  of  th.at  term  he  were  living,  the  right  to  return  to  him  again  for  the 
same  term  of  years.  Later  acts  extended  the  author’s  right  to  28  years,  and  if  living  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  then  to  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

t By  this  aet,  the  right  is  to  endure  for  the  life  of  the  author,  and  for  seven  years  after  his  dc.ath  ; but 
that  time  expire  earlier  than  42  years,  the  right  is  still  to  endure  for  42  years,  for  which  term  also  any 
work  published  after  the  author’s  death  is  to  continue  the  property  of  the  owners  of  the  manuscript, 
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COPYRIGHT,  continued. 


The  colonics  copyright  act,  lo  & ii  Viet.  c.  95, 
pixsscd ^*1847 

COPYRIOHT  FOR  DESTONS. 

Protection  granting  security  for  two  months  to 
new  designs  applied  by  printing  to  linens, 

calicoes,  and  muslins 1787 

Extended  to  three  months 1794 

A copyright  of  14  years  confcired  on  sculpture,  1798 

and  1814 

The  designs  acts  of  Geo.  III.  made  to  embrace 
printed  designs  on  wool,  silk,  and  hair  ; and 
twelve  months’  cojiyright  granted  to  designs 
applied  to  all  tissues  except  lace  and  those 
ali’eady  provided  for  ; for  the  modelling,  em- 
bossing, and  engraving  of  any  manufactui’e 


not  being  a tissue  ; and  for  the  shape  or  con- 
figuration of  any  article 1839 

By  5 & 6 Viet.  c.  100,  the  existing  designs  acts 
all  repealed  (except  that  for  sculpture),  and 
provision  made  for  including  all  ornamental 
designs  under  13  classes,  and  conferring  upon 
them  terms  of  protection,  varying  from  nine 

months  to  three  years 1842 

[Fees  on  registration  vary  from  is.  to  i?.] 

By  the  “designs  act,”  the  Board  of  Trade  is 
empowered  to  extend  the  copyright  for  an 
additional  term  of  three  years  . . .1850 

The  “non-ornamental  designs  act,”  securing  the 
configuration  of  articles  of  utility  (fee  lol.), 

passed  in 1843 

Copyright  of  photographs  secured  by  the  act, 
protecting  works  of  art,  passed  in  July,  1862 


COPYRIGHT,  International.  In  1838  and  1852  acts  were  passed  to  secure  to  authors, 
in  certain  cases,  the  benefits  of  international  copyriglit  (i  & 2 Viet.  c.  59,  and  15  Viet.  c.  12), 
and  conventions  have  in  consequence  been  entered  into  with  France,  Prussia,  &c. 

CORCYRA  (now  Corfu,  chief  of  the  Ionian  Isles),  a colony  founded  by  the  Corinthians 
about  734  B.  c.  It  had  frequent  wars  with  the  mother  country,  one  about  the  possession  of 
Epidamnus  (431  b.c.)  led  to  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  was  subdued  by  the  Spartans  in  373, 
and  by  the  Romans,  230.  At  the  decline  of  the  eastern  empire  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Venetians  about  1149.  The  Turks  attacked  Corfu  in  1716,  but  were  gallantly  repulsed.  It 
was  subdued  by  the  Russian  and  Turkish  fleets  in  1 799,  and  formed  (with  the  other  isles) 
into  the  Ionian  republic.  See  Ionian  Isles. 

CORDELIERS,  friars  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis  d’ Assisi  (the  Minorites)  instituted  about 
1223.  They  are  clothed  in  coarse  grey  cloth,  with  a small  cowl  and  cloak  of  the  same 
material,  having  a girdle  of  cord  or  rope,  tied  with  three  knots,  and  hence  the  name,  which 
Avas  fii’st  given  to  them  by  St.  Louis  of  France,  about  1227.  The  French  revolutionary 
partisans,  termed  “Cordeliers,”  Hebert,  Cloots,  &c.,  were  executed  March  24,  1794. 

CORDOVA,  the  ancient  Corduba,  a Roman  city  in  Spain,  taken  by  the  Goths  in  a.d.  572, 
and  made  the  capital  of  an  Arab  kingdom  by  Abderahman  in  757.  It  became  eminent  for 
its  learned  men.  It  was  rescued  from  the  Arabs  by  Ferdinand  III.,  of  Castile,  in  1236,  and 
was  taken  by  the  French  in  1809  ; but  abandoned  by  them  in  1813.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Seneca  and  Lucan  under  the  Romans,  and  of  the  great  Arabian  physician  Averrhoes. 

CORFU.  See  Corcyra. 

CORINTH  (Greece),  a city,  said  to  have  been  built,  1520  b.c.,  on  the  ruins  of  Ephyra. 
It  was  defended  by  an  elevated  fortress  called  Acrocorinth,  surrounded  with  strong  Avails.  Its 
situation  was  so  advantageous,  that  Cicero  named  it  the  Eye  of  Greece,  and  declared,  that  of 
all  the  cities  known  to  the  Romans,  Corinth  alone  Avas  worthy  of  being  the  seat  of  a great 
empire. — For  Corinth,  in  North  America,  see  United  States,  1862. 


The  Isthmian  games  instituted,  it  is  said,  by 
Sis3^hus,  who  foimded  a kingdom . . B.c.  1326 

Return  of  the  Herachdse 1107 

Their  dynasty  estabhshed  by  Aletes  . . . 1074 

The  Corinthians  invent  ships  called  triremes, 
with  three  benches  of  oars  . . . 786  or  758 

Reign  of  Bacchis,  925  ; oligarchy  of  the  Bac- 

chid£e 747-657 

Tnelestes  deposed,  and  the  government  of  the 
Prytanes  instituted : Automenes  is  the  first 
on  whom  this  dignity  is  conferred  . about  745 
A colony  goes  to  Sicily  and  formds  the  colonies 
of  Syracuse  and  Corcyra . . . about  734 

Revolt  of  the  Corcyreans : they  defeat  the 

Corinthians  at  sea 664 

Cypselus,  a despot,  sets  aside  the  Prytanes  . 655 
His  son  Periander  rules,  and  favom-s  genius  and 

learning 627-585 

Psammetichus  deposed,  and  a republic  formed  580 
The  Corinthians  engaged  in  the  Persian  war  . 480 


War  with  the  Corcyreans  ....  B.c.  435 
The  Corinthian  war  (which  see)  . . . . 395 

Acrocorinth  (citadel)  taken  by  Aratus  . . 243 

Cormth  joins  the  Achfean  League  . . . . — 

The  Roman  ambassadors  first  appear  at  Corinth  228 
Corinth  destroyed  by  Lucius  Mummius,  who 
sends  to  Italy  the  first  fine  paintings  there 
seen,  they  being  part  of  the  spoil  (Xivy)  . 146 

Rebuilt  by  Julius  Caesar  ...  . . 46 

Visited  by  St.  Paul  (Acts  xviii.)  . . a.d.  54 

His  two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians  . . 59,  60 

Ravaged  by  Alaric 396 

Plundered  by  Normans  from  Sicily  . . . 1146 

Taken  by  Turks,  1446;  by  Venetians,  1687  ; by 
Turks,  1715  ; from  whom  it  was  finally  taken 
by  the  Greeks  in  1823.  It  now  belongs  to  the 
kingdom  of  Greece. 

Corinth  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 

Feb.  21,  1858 


* The  important  question  of  a foreigner  possessing  a copyright  in  this  country  was  finally  decided  in 
the  negative  by  the  House  of  Lords,  in  Augmst,  1854,  which  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
on  an  appeal  by  the  defendant  in  the  case  of  Boosey  v.  Jeffrey.  (In  1831  Mr.  Boosey  purchased  the  copy- 
right of  BeUini’s  opera.  La  Sonnambula,  from  which  Mr.  Jeffrey  published  a cavatina.  Six  of  the  judges 
were  for  protecting  foreign  copyrights  and  seven  of  a contrary  opinion.) 
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COltlNTlllAN  OKDEK,  the  richest  of  the  orders  of  ancient  architecture,  called  hy 
Scaniozzi,  the  virginal  order,  is  attrihuted  to  Callimachus,  540  u.c.  See  Ahacus. 

COlUNTIIIAlSr  WAli  (395-387  B.C.),  received  this  name,  because  the  battles  were  mostly 
fought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corinth,  by  a confederacy  of  the  Athenians,  Thebans, 
Corinthians,  and  Argives,  against  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  most  famous  battles  were  at 
Coronea  and  Leuctra  {which  see). 

COllK,  S.  Ireland, ‘built  in  the  sixth  century.  The  principality  of  the  M^Cartyswas 
converted  into  a shire  by  king  John,  as  lord  of  Ireland.  A chapter  was  granted  to  the  city  by 
Henry  III.  in  1242  ; its  great  charter  was  granted  by  Charles  I.  A large  part  of  the  town 
was  consumed  by  an  awful  fire  in  1621.  Taken  by  Cromwell  in  1649,  The  earl  of  Marl- 
borough besieged  and  took  Cork  from  king  James’s  army,  in  1690,  when  the  duke  of  Grafton, 
a natural  son  of  Charles  II.,  was  slain.  The  cathedral  was  built  by  the  produce  of  a coal 
duty,  between  the  years  1725  and  1735.  Explosion  of  gunpowder  here,  Nov.  10,  1810.  One 
of  the  three  colleges,  endowed  by  government  pursuant  to  act  8 & 9 Viet.  c.  66,  passed  July  31, 
1845,  was  inaugurated  in  this  city,  Nov.  7,  1849.  See  Colleges  in  Ireland.  Cork  Industrial 
Exliibition  was  opened  June  10,  and  closed  SejA.  ii,  1852.  The  railway  to  Dublin  was 
finished  in  1850.  The  foundation  of  the  see  is  ascribed  to  St.  Barr,  or  Finbarr,  early  in  the 
seventh  century.  About  1431,  this  see  and  that  of  Cloyne  were  canonically  united  ; but  on 
the  death  of  bishop  Synge,  in  1678,  they  were  separated,  the  see  of  Ross  having  been  added 
to  Cork  about  a century  before,  1582.  No  valuation  is  returned  of  this  see  in  the  king’s 
books  ; but  in  a manuscript  in  Marsh’s  library,  it  is  taxed  31  Eliz.  at  40?.,  sterling  ; and  in 
a MS.  in  the  college  library  at  25^.  The  sees  of  Cork  and  Cloyne  were  again  united  in  1833. 

CORK-TREE,  the  Quercus  suher,  resembling  the  holm,  is  a species  of  the  oak  ; its  fruit 
is  an  aeorn,  and  its  bark,  when  burned,  makes  the  cork  used  for  stopping  bottles,  casks,  and 
other  articles.  Cork  was  in  use  among  the  ancients.  The  Egyptians' made  coffins  of  cork, 
which,  being  lined  with  a resinous  composition,  preserved  dead  bodies  uncorrupted.  The 
tree  grows  in  great  abundance  on  the  P3n.’enean  mountains,  and  in  other  parts  of  Spain,  in 
France,  and  in  the  north  of  New  England.  It  was  brought  to  England  before  1690.  A cork 
carpet  company  was  formed  in  1862. 

CORN.  The  origin  of  its  cultivation  is  attributed  to  Ceres,  who,  having  taught  the  art 
to  the  Egyptians,  was  deified  by  them,  2409  b.c.  Arundelian  Marbles.  The  art  of  hus- 
bandry, and  the  method  of  making  bread  from  wheat,  and  -wine  from  rice,  is  attributed  by 
the  Chinese  to  Clung  Noung,  the  successor  of  Fohi,  and  second  monarch  of  China,  1998  b.c. 
Univ.  Hist.  Corn  provided  a common  article  of  food  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world, 
and  baking  bread  was  known  in  the  patriarchal  ages.  See  Exodus  xii.  15.  Wheat  was 
introduced  into  Britain  in  the  sixth  century  by  Coll  ap  Coll  Frewi.  Roberts's  Hist.  Anc. 
Britons.  The  first  importation  of  corn,  of  which  we  have  a note,  was  in  1347.  A law 
restricting  it  was  made  in  1360.  Bounties  were  granted  on  its  importation  into  England 
in  1686. — The  new  London  Coen  Exchange,  Mark-lane,  London,  was  opened  June  24, 
1828,  and  was  erected  at  an  expense  of  90,000?. 


CORN-LAWS. 

The  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  corn  are 
felt,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  manu- 
factures, about  T770  ; they  were  relaxed  in  . 1773 
Mr.  Eobinson’s  act  passed,  permitting  its  im- 
portation when  wheat  should  be  80s.  per 

quarter 1815 

During  the  discussions  on  this  bill,  mobs  as- 
sembled in  London,  and  many  of  the  houses 
of  its  supporters  were  damaged,  Jan.  28 ; and 
a riot  in  Westnainster  continued  several  days 
and  occasioned  much  mischief,  March  21,  et 

seq.  - — 

The  corn  bill,  after  passing  in  the  commons,  is 


defeated  in  the  house  of  lords  by  a clause, 
proposed  by  the  duke  of  Wellington,  which  is 
carried  by  a majority  of  four  . . June  i,  1827 

The  act  (called  the  sliding  scale)  whereby  wheat 
was  allowed  to  be  imported  on  payment  of  a 
duty  of  1 1.  5k  8cZ.  per  quarter,  whenever  the 
average  price  of  all  England  was  under  62.?.  ; 
from  62s.  to  63s.  il.  4s.  8d.  ; and  so  gradually 
reduced  to  is.,  when  the  average  price  was 
73S.  and  upwards,  passed  . . July  15,  1828 

The  act  5th  Viet.  c.  14,  passed  29th  April,  1842, 
also  called  the  “ shding-scale  act,”  regulated 
the  duty  on  wheat  as  follows  ; with  sliding 
duties,  also,  on  other  articles  of  corn. 


Average  per  quarter. 
Shillings.  Shillings. 

under  51 

51  and  under  52 

52  and  under  55 

55  and  under  56 

56  and  under  57 

57  and  under  58 

58  and  under  59 


Duty. 

£ s.  d. 

Average  per  quarter. 
Shillings.  Shillings. 

Duty. 

£ s.  d. 

1 Average  per  quarter. 

Shillings.  Shillings. 

100 

59  and  under  60 

0 13  0 

66  and  under  69  . 

0 19  0 

60  and  under  61 

0120 

I.  69  and  under  70 

0180 

61  and  under  62 

0 II  0 

1 70  and  under  71 

0170 

62  and  under  63 

0 10  0 

71  and  under  72 

0 16  0 

63  and  under  64 

090 

72  and  under  73 

0 15  0 

64  and  under  65 

.080 

1 73  and  upwards. 

0 14  0 i 

65  and  under  66 

070 

Duty. 

£ s.  d. 


060 

050 

040 

030 

020 

010 


The  Corn  Importation  Bill  (introduced  by  sir 
Robert  Peel),  granting  a free  trade  in  corn, 

9 & 10  Viet.  c.  22,  received  the  Royal  Assent 

26th  June,  1846 

By  this  act  the  duty  on  wheat  was  reduced  to 


4s.  when  imported  at  or  above  53s.  until  ist 
Feb.  1849;  after  which  day  the  duty  became 
IS.  per  quarter  only,  on  aU  kinds  of  grain  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom,  at  any 
prices.  See  Anti-Corn  Law  League. 
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CORNWALL,  S.W.  extremity  of  England,  originally  called  Kcrnoio,  a term  connected 
with  the  Latin  cornu,  a horn,  in  allusion  to  its  numerous  promontories  or  projecting  points. 
On  the  retreat  of  the  ancient  Britons,  Cornwall  is  said  to  have  been  formed  into  a kingdom, 
and  to  have  existed  many  years  under  dillerent  princes,  among  whom  were  Ambrosius 
Aurelius,  and  the  celebrated  Arthur.  It  was  erected  into  a dukedom  by  Edward  III.  in 
I337»  lieir  to  the  crown  of  England,  if  a -i)rince,  is  born  duke  of  Cornwall,  but  is 

immediately  afterwards  created  prince  of  Wales.  The  Cornish  insurgents  were  defeated  at 
Blackheath,  June  22,  1497.  The  last  person  who  spoke  the  Cornish  dialect  is  said  to  have 
been  Dolly  rentreath,  who  died  aged  102  at  Penzance  in  1778.  See  Stannary  Courts. 

CORONATION.  The  first  coronation  by  a bishop  was  that  of  Majocianus,  at  Constan- 
tinople, A.D.  457.  The  ceremony  of  anointing  at  coronations  was  introduced  in  England 
in  872,  and  into  Scotland  in  1097.  The  coronation  of  Henry  III.  took  place,  in  the  first 
instance,  without  a crown,  at  Gloucester,  Oct.  28,  1216.  A plain  circle  was  used  on  this 
occasion  in  lieu  of  the  crown,  which  had  been  lost  with  the  other  jewels  and  baggage  of  king 
John,  in  passing  the  marshes  of  Lynn,  or  the  Wash,  near  Wisbeach.  At  the  coronation  of 
AVilliam  and  Mary,  the  bishop  of  London  put  the  crown  on  the  king’s  head,  as  Dr.  Sancroft, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  would  not  take  the  oaths  to  their  majesties.  George  lY.  was 
crowned  July  19,  1821.  William  lY.  crowned,  with  his  queen,  Sept.  8,  1831  ; and  Yictoria, 
Jmie  28,  1838. 

Coronation  Chair.  In  the  cathedi’al  of  Cashel, 
formerly  the  metropolis  of  the  kings  of  Munster, 
was  deposited  the  Lia  Fail,  or  Fatal  Stone,  on 
which  they  were  crowned.  In  a.d.  513,  Fergus, 
a prince  of  the  royal  line,  having  obtained  the 
Scottish  throne,  procured  the  use  of  this  stone  for 
his  coronation  at  Dunstaffnage,  where  it  continued 
imtil  the  time  of  Kenneth  II.,  who  removed  it  to 

CORONEA,  Battles  of.  i.  (or  Cheeronea).  The  Athenians  were  defeated  and  their 
general  Tolmides  slain  in  a battle  with  the  Boeotians  at  Coronea  near  Chseronea,  447  b.  c. 
2.  The  Athenians,  Thebans,  Argives,  and  Corinthians  having  entered  into  a league,  offensive 
and  defensive,  against  Sparta,  Agesilaus,  after  diffusing  the  terror  of  his  arms,  from  his 
many  victories,  even  into  Upper  Asia,  engaged  the  allies  at  Coronea,  a town  of  Boeotia,  and 
achieved  a great  victory  over  them,  394  b.  c.  - 

CORONERS  were  officers  of  the  realm  in  a.d.  925.  Coroners  for  every  comity  in 
England  were  first  appointed  by  statute  of  Westminster,  4 Edw.  I.  1276.  Stoio.  They  are 
chosen  for  life  by  the  freeholders,  and  their  duty  is  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  violent^  or 
unnatural  death,  upon  view  of  the  body.  Coroners  were  instituted  in  Scotland  in  the  reign 
of  Malcolm  II,  about  1004.  By  an  act  passed  in  1843,  coroners  are  enabled  to  appoint 
deputies  to  aet  for  them,  but  only  in  case  of  illness, — 20,531  coroners’  inquests  were  held 
in  England  and  Wales  in  1859  ; and  21, 178  in  i860. 

CORONETS,  caps  or  inferior  crovms,  of  various  forms,  that  distinguish  the  rank  of  the 
nobility.  The  coronets  for  earls  were  first  allowed  by  Henry  III,  ; for  viscounts  by  Henry 
YIII.  ; and  for  barons  by  Charles  II.  Baker.  But  authorities  conflict.  Sir  Robert  Cecil, 
earl  of  Salisbury,  was  the  first  of  the  degree  of  earl  who  wore  a coronet,  1604.  It  is  uncer- 
tain when  the  coronets  of  dukes  and  marquesses  \yere  settled.  Beatson. 

CORPORATIONS  are  stated  by  Livy  to  have  been  of  very  high  antiquity  among  the 
Romans,  by  whom  they  were  introduced  into  other  countries.  These  political  bodies  were 
first  ifianned  by  Numa,  in  order  to  break  the  force  of  the  two  rival  factions  of  Sabines  and 
Romans,  by  instituting  separate  societies  of  every  manual  trade  and  profession,  Flutardo„ 

CORPORATIONS,  Municipal,  in  England,  Bodies  politic,  authorised  by  the  king’s 
charter  to  have  a common  seal,  one  head  officer,  or  more,  and  members,  who  are  able,  by 
their  common  consent,  to  grant  or  receive  in  law  any  matter  within  the  compass  of  their 
charter.  Cowel.^  Corporations  were  formed  by  charters  of  rights  granted  by  the  kings  of 
England  to  various  towns,  first  by  Edward  the  Confessor.  Henry  I.  granted  charters, 
a.d.  iioo  ; and  succeeding  monarchs  gave  corporate  powers,  and  extended  them  to  numerous 
Hrge  communities  throughout  the  realm,  subject  to  tests,  oaths  and  conditions.  Blackstone. 
file  Corporation  and  Test  Act,  passed  in  1661,  was  repealed  in  May,  1828.  The  Cor- 
foi’  the  regulation  of  municipal  corporations  in  England  and  Wales, 

5 & 6 Will.  lY.  c.  76  (1835).  The  Irish  Municipal  Corporation  bill,  4 Yict.  c.  108,  passed 
in  1840,  was  amended  in  1861. 
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Scone  ; and  in  1296,  it  was  removed  by  Edward  I. 
from  Scone  to  Westminster. 

The  Coronation  Oath  was  first  administered  to  the 
kings  of  England  by  Dunstan  (archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury), to  Etheh-ed  II.  in  978.  An  oath,  nearly 
corresponding  with  that  now  in  use,  was  adminis- 
tered in  1377,  and  was  altered  in  1689. 
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CORRULENCY.  In  Gennaiiy  some  fat  monks  have  weighed  eighteen  stone.  Render. 
Of  modern  instances  known  in  tliis  coimtry  was  Mr.  Bright,  a tallow-chandler  and  grocer, 
of  Maldon,  in  Essex,  who  died  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age.  Seven  persons  of  the  common 
size  were  witli  ease  enclosed  in  his  waistcoat.  He  was  buried  at  All  Saints,  Maldon,  Nov.  12, 
1750.  Daniel  Lambert,  supposed  to  have  T)ecn  the  heaviest  man  that  ever  lived,  died 
in  his  40th  year,  at  Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire,  weighing  ten  stone  more  than  Mr.  Bright, 
June  21,  1809,  He  is  said  to  have  weighed  52  stone,  ii  pounds.  James  Mansfield  died  at 
Dehden,  Nov.  9,  1856,  aged  82,  weighing  34  stone. 

“CORRELATION  of  the  PHYSICAL  FORCES”  is  the  title  of  a hook  by  Mr.  W.  R. 
Grove,  F.R.S.,  who  in  1842  enunciated  the  theory  of  the  correlation  or  mutual  dependence 
and  convertibility  into  each  other  of  all  the  forces  of  nature  (viz.  heat,  light,  electricity, 
magnetism,  chemical  affinity,  and  motion). 

CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE.  See  Mercury. 

CORRESPONDING  SOCIETY  of  LONDON,  was  formed  about  1791  to  spread  liberal 
opinions  and  check  the  tyranny  of  the  British  government,  then  much  alarmed  by  the 
French  revolution.  The  meetings  of  the  society  at  Copenhagen-fields  and  elsewhere,  in 
Oct,  1796,  were  termed  treasonable. — On  April  21,  Messrs.  O’Connor,  O’Coigley,  and  others, 
were  tried  for  corresponding  with  the  French  directory  ; and  James  O’Coigley  was  executed 
as  a traitor  (protesting  his  innocence)  on  June  7th. 

CORRUPT  PRACTICES  ACT,  respecting  elections  for  members  of  parliament,  was 
passed  in  1854,  and  continued  in  1861. 

CORSICA,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  called  by  the  Greeks  Cyrnos.  The 
ancient  inhabitants  were  savage,  and  bore  the  character  of  robbers,  liars,  and  atheists, 
according  to  Seneca  when  he  lived  among  them.  Corsica  was  colonised  by  Phoenicians 
564  B.  c.,  and  afterwards  held  by  the  Carthaginians,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans, 
23 1 B.  c.  In  modern  times,  it  was  nominally  dependent  upon  Genoa,  until  1 768,  when  it 
was  ceded  to  France.  During  a revolt  it  was  erected  into  a kingdom  under  'Theodore,  its 
first  and  only  king,  in  1736.*  The  celebrated  Pascal  Paoli  was  chosen  for  their  general  by 
the  Corsicans,  in  1753.  He  was  defeated  by  the  count  de  Vaux,  and  fled  to  England,  1769. 
The  people  acknowledged  Geo.  III.  of  England  for  their  king,  June  17,  1794,  when  sir 
Gilbert  Elliott  was  made  viceroy,  who  opened  a parliament  in  1795.  A revolt  was  sup- 
pressed in  June,  1796  ; and  the  island  was  relinquished  by  the  British,  Oct.  22,  same  year, 
when  the  people  declared  for  the  French,  who  still  retain  it.  Napoleon  I.  was  born  at 
Ajaccio  in  Corsica  in  Aug.  15,  1769. 

CORTES,  a Spanish  deliberative  assembly,  originating  in  the  old  Gothic  councils.  The 
cortes  were  newly  assembled  after  a long  interval  of  years.  Sept.  24,  1810;  and  settled  the 
new  constitution,  March  16,  1812.  This  constitution  was  set  aside  by  Ferdinand  VIL,  who 
banished  many  members  of  the  assembly  in  May,  1814.  The  cortes  were  opened  by  him 
in  1820,  and  dissolved  in  1823  ; again  assembled  in  1834,  and  have  since  been  regularly 
convened.  The  cortes  of  Portugal  assembled  by  virtue  of  don  Pedro’s  charter,  Oct.  30, 
1826  ; they  were  suppressed  by  don  Miguel  in  1828,  and  restored  in  1833. 

CORUNNA  (N.'W.  Spain).  The  British  army,  about  15,000  men,  imder  the  command 
of  sir  John  Moore,  had  just  accomplished  a safe  retreat  when  they  were  attacked  by  the 
French,  whose  force  exceeded  20,000  : the  enemy  were  completely  repulsed,  but  the  loss  of 
the  British  in  the  battle  was  immense,  Jan.  16,  1809.  Sir  John  was  struck  by  a cannon- 
ball, which  carried  away  his  left  shoulder  and  part  of  the  collar-bone,  leaving  the  arm 
hanging  by  the  flesh ; he  died  universally  lamented.  The  remains  of  the  army  Irastily 
embarked  at  Corunna,  Jan.  17,  under  sir  David  Baird. 

CORYPHiEUS,  the  principal  person  of  the  chorus  in  the  ancient  tragedy.  The  name 
was  given  to  Tysias,  afterwards  named  Stesichorus,  who  first  instructed  the  chorus  to  dance 
to  the  lyre,  556  b.c. 

* He  came  to  England,  wliere  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  King’s  Bench  prison  for  debt,  and  for  many 
years  subsisted  on  the  benevolence  of  private  friends.  Having  been  released  by  an  act  of  insolvency  in 
1756,  he  gave  in  his  schedule  the  kingdom  of  Corsica  as  an  estate  to  his  creditors,  and  died  the  same  year 
at  his  lodgings  in  Soho.  The  earl-  of  Oxford  wrote  the  following  epitaph,  on  a tablet  near  his  grave  in  St. 
Anne’s  ehurch,  Dean-street 

“ The  grave,  great  teacher  ! to  a level  brings 
Heroes  and  beggars,  galley-slaves  and  kings. 

But  Theodore  this  moral  leam’d  ere  dead  ; 

Fate  pour’d  its  lesson  on  his  living  head, 

Bestow’d  a kingdom  and  denied  him  bread.” 
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COSJMOGRArilY.  Sec  Astronomy  and  Geography. 

COSSACKS,  the  -warlike  peoi)lc  inhabitin"  the  confines  of  Poland,  Russia,  Tartary,  and 
Turkey.  They  at  first  lived  by  plundering  the  Turkish  galleys  and  the  peo])le  of  Natolia  ; 
but  were  Ibrnicd  into  a regular  army  by  Stephen  Bathori,  in  1576,  to  defend  the  frontiers  of 
Russia  from  the  incursions  of  the  l\artars.  In  an  inroad  against  Poland  in  1673  they  were 
defeated  by  John  Sobieski.  They  joined  the  Russians  in  1654,  and  in  the  great  war  of 
Eurojie  against  France  a vast  body  of  them  formed  a portion  of  the  Russian  armies  and 
fought  almost  invincibly. 

COSTA  RICA,  a republic  in  Central  America,  established  in  1848.  It  has  been  much 
disturbed  by  the  American  filibusters.  See  Nicaragua  and  Central  America.  On  Aug.  14, 
1859,  the  president  Juan  Mora  was  suddenly  deposed,  and  Dr.  Jose  Montealegre  made 
president.  Population  in  i860,  126,750. 

COSTERMONGERS,  itinerant  dealers  in  fruit,  vegetables,  fish,  &c.,  deri-ving  their  name, 
it  is  said,  from  costard,  a favom-ite  apide.  The  London  costermongers  are  useful  frequently 
in  relieving  the  markets  when  glutted;  and  were  said  in  i860  to  possess  a floating 
capital  of  3,000,000?.  Previous  to  fasting  and  thanksgiving  days,  they  sell  the  appointed 
forms  of  prayers  in  gi'eat  numbers.  On  Nov.  22,  i860,  they  held  a meeting  in  order  to 
re]iresent  to  the  city  authorities  the  hardships  they  felt  by  the  police  checking  their  means 
of  livelihood. 


COSTUME.  See  Dress. 


COTTAGER’S  STOYE.  This  useful  invention  was  designed  by  captain  John  Grant, 
registered  Dec.  1849,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  Metropolitan  Association  for  improving 
the  dwellings  of  the  industrious  classes.  It  requires  no  flxing,  is  extremely  simple  in  its 
construction,  and  all  the  operations  of  cooking  may  be  carried  on  with  any  description  of 
fuel.  100  lbs.  of  meat  and  115  lbs.  of  vegetables  have  been  cooked  in  one  of  these  stoves 
with  less  than  20  lbs.  of  coals.  See  Cookery. 

COTTAGES  IN  England.  The  term  cottage  originally  applied  to  a small  house  without 
land,  4 Edw.  I.  1275.  “No  man  may  build  a cottage,  except  in  towns,  unless  he  lay  four 
acres  of  land  thereto,”  &c.,  31  Eliz.  1589.  This  statute  was  repealed,  15  Geo.  III.  1775. 
By  returns  to  the  tax  office,  in  1786,  the  number  of  cottages  was  284,459.  The  number  in 
1800  was  428,214  ; the  number  in  1840  was  about  77o,cx)0.  In  i860  the  public  attention 
was  much  drawn  to  the  deplorable  state  of  cottages  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

COTTON,  a vegetable  wool,  the  produce  of  the  Gossypium,  a shrub  indigenous  in  the 
tropical  regions  of  India  and  America.  Indian  cotton  cloth  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  -was 
known  in  Arabia  in  the  time  of  Mahomet,  A.D.  627,  and  was  brought  into  Europe  by  his 
followers.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  use  among  the  Chinese  till  the  13th  century  ; 
to  them  we  are  indebted  for  the  cotton  fabric  termed  nankeen.  Cotton  was  the  material  of 
the  principal  articles  of  clothing  among  the  Americans  when  visited  by  Columbus.  It  was 
gi’own  and  manufactured  in  Spain  in  the  loth  century  ; and  in  the  14th  century  was  intro- 
duced into  Italy.  Indian  muslins,  chintzes,  and  cottons  were  so  largely  imported  into 
England  in  the  17th  century,  that  in  1700  an  aet  of  parliament  was  passed,  prohibiting 
their  introduction  ; their  cheapness  and  excellence  interfering  with  the  linen  and  silk 
manufactures.  Cotton  has  now  become  the  staple  commodity  of  England,  as  wool  was  in 
the  time  of  Edward  III.  About  1841  the  “cotton”  or  “Manchester”  interest  began  to 
obtain  the  political  influence,  which  led  to  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  in  1846.  See  Calico, 
Muslin,  &c. 

PEOGEESS  OF  THE  COTTON  MANUFACTUEE  IN  ENGLAND. 


Fustian  and  Velveteen  made  of  cotton  about  1641. 

Calico,  Sheeting,  &c.  The  fly-sliuttle  was  invented 
by  John  Kay,  of  Bury,  1738 ; the  drop-box,  by 
Robert  Kay,  1760  ; spinning  by  rollers  (also  attri- 
buted to  John  Wyatt),  patented  by  Lewis  Paul, 
1738  ; the  spinning  jenny,  by  Hargreaves,  1767  ; 
the  water-fi'ame,  by  Arkwright,  1769 ; the  power- 
loom,  by  Rev.  D.  E.  Cartwright,  1785  ; the  dress- 
ing machine,  by  Johnson  and  Radcliffe,  1802-4  ; 
another  power-loom,  by  Horrocks,  1803-13. 

British  Muslin  (totally  superseding  that  of  India),  is 
due  mainly  to  the  invention  of  the  Mule  (which 
see)  by  Samuel  Crompton,  1774-9  J aud  to  the  self- 
acting mule  of  ]Mr.  Roberts,  1825. 

Calico  Printing  commenced  1764. 


The  Steam-Engine  first  applied  to  the  cotton  manu- 
facture (by  Boulton  and  Watt)  1785. 

Bleaching  by  means  of  chloride  of  lime  introduced 
by  Mr.  Tennant  of  Glasgow,  1798. 

Stockings.  The  stocking-frame  was  invented  by 
William  Lee  in  1589.  Cotton  Stockings  were  first 
made  by  hand  about  1730  ; Jedediah  Strutt  ob- 
tained a patent  for  Derby  ribbed  stockings  in  1759 ; 
and  Horton  patented  his  knotter  frame  in  1776 ; 
Crompton’s  mule  was  employed  in  making  thread 
for  the  stocking  manufacture  about  1770. 

Cotton  Lace — Bobbin-net.  The  stocking-frame  of  Lee 
was  applied  to  lace-making  by  Hammond,  about 
1768 ; the  process  perfected  by  John  Heathcoat, 
1809. 
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COTTON,  continued. 

COTTON  FIBRE  IMPORTED  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Ihs. 

lbs.  1 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1697  . 

• U976,359 

1764 

• 3.870,392 

1800 

. 56,000,000 

1830  . 

. 264,000,000 

1710  . 

. . 715,008 

1782  . 

. . 11,828,039 

1810  . 

. . 132,500,000 

1840 

592,500,000 

1730  . 

• D545.472 

1790 

. 31,500,000  1 

1820 

. 151,500,000 

i860  . 

• 1,390,938,752 

In  i860,  12,419,096  cwt.  of  raw  cotton  was  imported  ; of  whicli  9,963,309  cwt.  came  from  the  United 
States,  and  1,822,689  from  India. — The  supply  of  eotton,  from  North  America,  has  nearly  ceased,  in 
consequence  of  the  secession  of  the  southern  states  from  the  Union  in  1860-61.  In  1852  Mr.  T.  Bazley 
warned  the  country  on  the  danger  of  tnisting  to  this  source.  In  May,  1862,  he  stated  that  through  its 
failure  the  loss  of  the  labouring  classes  was  twelve  million  pounds  sterling  a year,  and  that  the  loss  includ- 
ing the  employing  classes  might  be  estimated  at  nearly  forty  millions  a year.  At  a meeting  of  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  connected  with  the  cotton  manufacturing  districts  at  Bridgewater-house,  St.  James’s,  on 
July  19,  1862,  the  earl  of  Derby  in  the  chair,  io,oool.  were  subscribed  to  the  Cotton  District  Belief  fund. 
The  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  in  London  at  the  time,  gave  loooL,  and  the  Queen  gave  2000I.  on  July  24.  Liberal 
subscriptions  flowed  in  from  all  parts.  On  Aug.  28  the  lord  mayor  had  received  41,902?. 


American  Cotton.  Previous  to  1795,  our  cotton  fibre 
came  from  the  East  and  West  Indies,  the  Levant, 
and  a little  from  the  United  States.  In  1793,  Eli 
Whitney,  an  American,  invented  the  saw-gin,  a 
machine  by  which  cotton  wool  is  separated  from 
the  pod  and  cleaned  with  great  ease  and  expedition. 
This  led  to  such  increased  cultivation  that  the 
United  States  soon  exported  one  and  a-half  million 
of  pounds  of  cotton;  in  1795,  five  and  a-quarter 
million  pounds;  in  1820,  .89,999,174  lbs.  ; in  1830, 
210,885,358  lbs.  ; in  1840,  487,856,504  lbs.  ; in  1847, 
364,599,291  lbs. ; in  1859,  961,707,264  lbs.  ; in  i860, 
i,ii5,89o,6o81bs.  ; in  1861,  819,500,528  lbs. 

Cotton  ira'ported  from  other  countries:  in  1847, 


110,208,324  lbs.  ; in  1859,  264,281,808  lbs. ; in  i860, 
215,048,144  lbs.  ; in  1861,  437,481,208  lbs. 

Australian  Cotton  is  said  by  Manchester  manufac- 
turers to  be  superior  to  the  best  American  cotton, 
Jan.  1861.  A company  was  formed  at  Manchester 
in  Sept,  i860,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  cotton  from 
India,  Africa,  and  other  places.  It  arose  out  of  the 
Cotton  Supply  Association,  formed  in  1857. 

Cotton  Factories  were  regulated  by  aets  of  parliament 
passed  in  1825,  1831,  1833,  and  1844.  The  hours  of 
labour  were  limited,  and  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren under  nine  years  of  age  prohibited.  In  1846, 
1724  cotton  mills  employed  197,500  persons.  In 
1862,  the  persons  employed  were  stated  to  be 
451,000 : 315,000  in  Lancashire. 


1697  . 
1701 

1751  • 

1780 


EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  GOODS,  YARN,  &C. 


Official  Value. 

Official  Value.  | 

■ £ 5,915 

1790 

. . £1,662,369  1 

23,253 

1800  . 

. . 5,406,501  1 

45,986 

1820 

. . 20,509,926 

• 355,000 

1847  . 

. 23,333,225  1 

Official  Vodue. 
. £48,202,225 

52,012,430 
46,836,749 


COTTONIAN  LIBEAEY,  formed  with  gi’eat  labour  and  judgment  by  sir  Eobert  Cotton, 
1600,  et  seq.  It  was  with  difficulty  rescued  from  the  fury  of  the  republicans  during  the 
protectorate,  and  was  secured  to  the  public  by  a statute  in  1700.  It  was  removed  to  Essex- 
house  in  1712  ; in  1730  to  Dean’s-yard,  Westminster,  where  on  Oct.  23,  1731,  a part  of 
the  books  sustained  damage  by  fire.  The  library  was  removed  to  the  British  Museum  in  1757. 

pOUNCILS.  King  Alfred,  in  about  886,  is  said  to  have  so  arranged  the  business  of  the 
nation,  that  all  resolutions  passed  through  three  coimcils.  The  first  was  a select  council,  to 
which  those  only  high  in  the  king’s  confidence  were  admitted  ; here  were  debated  all  affairs 
that  were  to  be  laid  before  the  second  council, — bishops  and  nobles  appointed  by  the  king  like 
the  present  privy  council.  The  third  was  a general  assembly  of  the  nation,  called,  in  Saxon, 
Wittenagemot,  to  which  quality  and  offices  gave  a right  to  sit,  independent  of  the  king.  In 
these  three  councils  we  behold  the  origin  of  the  cabinet  and  privy  coimcils  and  the  antiquity 
of  parliaments.  See  Cahinet,  Common  and  Privy  Councils,  &c. 


COUNCILS  OF  THE  Church.  The  following  are  among  the  most  memorable.  Those 
numbered  are  the  Qeneral  Councils.  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  in  his  “ Chronology  of  History  ” 
enumerates  1604  councEs,  and  gives  an  aljfiiabetical  list. 


Of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  {Acts  xv.)  . a.d. 
Of  the  western  bishops  at  Arles,  in  France,  to 
suppress  the  Donatists  ; three  fathers  of  the 
English  church  attended 

I.  First  Oecumenical  or  General,  at  Nice  (Con- 
stantine the  Great  presided),  decreed  the  con- 
substantiality  of  the  Son  of  God,  condemned 
Arianism,  and  composed  the  Nicene  creed 

t Tyre,  against  Athanasius  . . ' . . 

The  first  at  Constantinople,  when  the  Arian 

heresy  gained  ground 

At  Rome,  in  favour  of  Athanasius 
At  Sardis  : 370  bishops  attended ; Arians  con- 
demned   

At  Rimini : 400  bishops  attended  ; Constantine 
obliged  them  to  sign  a new  confession  . 

II.  Constantinople  : 350  bishops  attended,  and 

pope  Damasus  presided  . . May  to  July, 


50 


314 


325 

335 

337 

342 

347 

359 

381 


III.  Ephesus,  when  pope  Celestine  presided ; 

Pelagius  censured  . . June  22  to  July  31,  431 

IV.  Chalcedon : Marcian  and  his  empress  at- 
tended ; Eutychianism  censimed  . . .451 

V.  Constantinople : pope  Vigilius  presided ; 

against  errors  of  Origen  May  4 to  June  2,  553 

VI.  Constantinople,  when  pope  Agathopre.sided ; 
against  Monothelites,  Nov.  7,  680,  to  Sept.  16,  68r 

Authority  of  the  six  general  councils  re-estab- 
lished by  Theodosius 715 

VII.  Second  Nicene  council : 350  bishops  at- 
tended ; against  Iconoclasts,Sept.  24  to  Oct.  23,  787 

VIII.  Constantinople  : the  emperor  Basil  at- 

tended ; against  Iconoclasts  and  various 
heresies  . . . Oct.  5,  869,  to  Feb.  28,  870 

At  Clermont,  convened  by  Urban  II.  to  autho- 
rise the  crusades  : 310  bishops  attended  . 1095 

IX.  First  Lateran  : right  of  investiture  settled 
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COLfNC'lLS  OF  THE  Cnuncii,  conliniLcd. 

by  treaty  between  pope  Culixtua  II.  and  the 
emperor  Henry  V,  . March  iS  to  April  5,  1123 

X.  yecond  Latcran  : Innoeent  II.  pi-csided  : 

]ireservation  of  temporalities  of  eeclesiasties, 
the  prineii)al  subject  : 1000  fathers  of  the 
church  attended  . . . , April  20,  1139 

XI.  Third  Latcran  : against  scliismatics, 

March  5 to  19,  1179 

XII.  Fourth  Latci-an  ; 400  bishojis  and  1000 

abbots  attended:  Innocent  HI.  presided; 
against  Albigenses,  &c.  . . Nov.  n to  30,  1215 

XIII.  Lyons  ; under  pope  Innocent  IV.  : empe- 
ror Frederick  II.  deposed  June  28  to  July  17,  1245 

XIV.  Lyons:  under  Gregory  X.;  temporary 
union  of  Greek  and  Latin  churches 

May  7 to  June  17,  1274 

XV.  Vienne  in  Dauphind : Clement  V.  presided, 
and  the  kings  of  France  and  Aragon  attended. 


The  order  of  the  Knight-TemiJars  suppressed 

Oct.  16,  1311  ; April  3 and  May  6,  1312 

XVI.  Pisa  : Gregory  XII.  and  Benedict  XIII. 
deposed,  and  Alexander  elected 

March  5 to  Aug.  7,  1409 

XVII.  Constance  : Martin  V.  is  elected  pope ; 

and  John  IIuss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  con- 
demned to  be  bui-nt  ....  1414-1418 

XVIII.  Basil 1431-1443 

XIX.  Fifth  Lateran  : begun  by  Julius  II.  . 1512 
Continued  under  Leo  X.  for  the  suppression  of 

the  pragmatic  sanction  of  France,  against  the 
coimcil  of  Pisa,  &c.,  till 1517 

XX.  Trent : the  last  styled  (Ecumenical : was 
held  to  condemn  the  doctrines  of  the  reform- 
ers, Luther,  Zuinglius,  and  Calvin  (See  Trent) 

Dec.  13,  1545,  to  Dec.  3,  1536 


COinSTCILS,  French  Kepublican.  The  council  of  Ancients  was  an  assembly  of 
revolutionary  France,  consisting  of  250  members,  instituted  at  Paris,  Nov.  i,  1795,  together 
with  the  council  of  Five  hundred  : the  executive  was  a Directory  of  Five.  Bonaparte 
dispersed  the  council  of  Five  hunch-ed  at  St.  Cloud,  Nov.  9,  1799,  declaring  himself,  Koger 
Ducos,  and  Sie}' es,  consuls  'provisoircs.  See  France. 

COUNSEL.  See  Barristers.  Counsel  are  supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the  curia  regis. 
Advocates  are  referred  to  the  time  of  Edward  L,  but  earlier  mention  is  made  of  them. 
Counsel  were  certainly  employed  in  the  previous  reign.  Counsel  who  were  guilty  of  deceit 
or  collusion  were  punishable  by  the  statute  of  Westminster,  13  Edw.  I.  1284.  Counsel  were 
allowed  to  persons  charged  with  treason  by  act  8 Will.  III.  1696.  The  act  to  enable  persons 
indicted  for  felony  to  make  their  defence  by  counsel,  passed  Aug.  1836. 

COUNT,  from  the  Latin  comes,  a companion,  and  French  comte ; somewhat  equivalent 
to  the  English  earl,  whose  wife  is  still  termed  a countess.  Comit  corresponds  to  the  German 
graf.  See  Champagne  and  Toulouse. 

COUNTERPOINT  (in  music),  writing  the  chords  to  a melody.  The  earliest  specimen 
of  contrapuntal  writing  extant  is  by  Adam  de  la  Halle  in  the  12th  century. 

COUNTIES  or  Shires.  The  division  of  this  kingdom  into  counties  began,  it  is  said, 
with  king  Alfred  ; but  some  counties  bore  their  present  names  above  a century  before.  The 
division  of  Ireland  into  counties  took  place  in  1562.  Lord-lieutenants  were  appointed  in 
1549  in  England  and  in  1831  in  Ireland.  Counties  first  sent  members  to  parliament,  before 
which  period  knights  met  in  their  own  counties,  1285.  Chandos  Clause,  Sect.  20  of  the 
Reform  act,  2 Will.  IV.  c.  45  (1832),  inserted  by  the  motion  of  the  marquis  of  Chandos. 
By  it  occupiers  as  tenants  of  lands  paying  an  annual  rent  of  50Z.  became  entitled  to  a vote 
for  the  knight  of  the  shire.  It  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  number  of  tory  members  of 
parliament,  and  in  consequence  several  vain  attempts  have  been  made  to  repeal  the  clause. 

COUNTRY  PARTY.  See  Court  Party. 

C()UNTY  COURTS^'  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  20Z.,  superseding  courts  of  requests, 
were  instituted  in  1846  by  9 & 10  Viet.  c.  95.  The  counties  of  England  and  Wales  are 
divided  into  sixty  districts,  each  district  having  a county  court,  and  a barrister  as  judge, 
ancl  juries  sworn  when  necessary.  These  courts  having  been  found  to  work  well,  their 
jurisdiction  was  extended  by  13  & 14  Viet.  c.  61  (1850),  to  sums  not  exceeding  50Z.,  and 
their  proceedings  were  facilitated  in  1852  and  1854.  There  are  now  (1862),  502  county 
courts  in  England  and  Wales.  In  1850  the  number  of  plaints  entered  at  the  courts  of  the 
sixty  circuits  was  306,793  for  1,265,115?.  ; in  1857,  744,652  plaints  for  1,937,745?-  ; of  the 
217,173  causes  tried,  4297  were  for  sums  between  20?.  and  50?.  Official  Returns.  From 
1847  to  1858  judgment  was  obtained  in  these  courts  for  8,309,236?. 

COURIERS.  Xenoiihon  attributes  the  first  couriers  to  C}U'us  ; and  Herodotus  says  that 
they  were  common  among  the  Persians.  The  Greeks  or  Romans  had  no  regular  couriers  till 
the  time  of  Aiigustus,  when  they  travelled  in  cars,  about  24  B.c.  Couriers  or  posts  are  said 
to  have  been  instituted  in  France  by  Charlemagne  about  a.d.  800.  The  couriers  for  letters 
were  employed  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XL  of  France,  owing  to  this  monarch’s 

* CouNTV-coTjRTS,  or  scliyi'emotes,  are  of  such  remote  antiquity  that  their  origin  is  lost.  In  the  time  of 
the  Saxons  they  were  the  niost  important  tribunals  in  this  country.  Alfred  is  said  to  have  divided  England 
into  counties,  and  counties  into  hundreds  ; but  the  county-courts,  the  creation  of  which  is  generally  attri- 
buted to  him,  in  896,  seem  to  have  existed  at  a period  long  anterior  to  his  reign,  and  to  have  been  an 
essential  part  of  the  Saxon  judicial  system. 
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extraordinary  eagerness  lor  news.  They  w^ere  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  Europe, 
1403*  llhiault.  See  Post-office, 

COUliLAN]),  a ducky  of  Livonia,  subjected  to  Poland  in  1582,  conquered  ky  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden  in  1701  ; afterwards  restored  to  Sweden,  hut  annexed  to  Kussia  in  1795. 

COURT  PARTY— COUNTRY  PARTY,  classes  of  politicians  of  fluctuating  numbers 
and  varying  power  in  the  parliaments  of  England,  beginning  about  1620.  At  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  latter  embodied  toryism  and  high  church  principles  with  a 
strenuous  maintenance  of  the  assumed  rights  of  “the  land,”  as  opposed  to  the  innovations  of 
whiggism  and  tlie  corrujitions  of  the  trading  interests.  Its  most  distinguished  statesman 
was  sir  Thomas  Hanmer  (the  Montalto  of  Pope’s  Satires),  who  died  in  1746.  Ashe. 

COURTRAI  (Belgium).  Here  Robert,  count  of  Artois,  who  had  defeated  the  Flemings 
•in  1297,  was  defeated  and  slain  by  them,  July  ii,  1302.  The  conflict  was  named  the 
“Battle  of  Sjnirs,”  from  the  number  of  gilt  spurs  collected. 

COURTS  OF  JUSTICE  were  instituted  at  Athens,  1507  n.c.  (see  Areopagitce) by 
Moses,  1491  B.c.  {Exod.  xviii.  25).  They  existed  under  various  denominations  in  Rome. 
For  these  realms,  see  Chancery,  Common  Pleas,  Exchequer,  King's  Bench,  &c.  The  citizens 
of  London  were  privileged  to  plead  their  own  cause  in  the  courts  of  judicature,  without 
employing  lawyers,  except  in  pleas  of  the  crown,  41  Hen.  III.  1257.  Stoio.  The  rights  of 
the  Irish  courts  were  established  by  the  British  parliament  in  April,  1783.  Courts 
Martial  are  regulated  by  the  Mutiny  act,  first  passed  in  1690. 

COURT  BARON,  an  ancient  court  which  every  lord  of  a manor  may  hold  by  prescrip- 
tion in  some  part  of  the  manor.  It  is  supposed  to  have  originated  with  the  nobihty.  In  it 
duties,  heriots,  and  customs  are  received,  and  estates  and  simrenders  are  passed. 

COURT  OF  HONOUR.  In  England  the  court  of  chivalry,  of  which  the  lord  high 
constable  was  a judge,  was  called  Curia  Militaris,  in  the  time  of  Henry  lY.,  and  subse- 
quently the  Court  of  Honour.  In  Bavaria,  to  prevent  duelling,  a court  of  honour  was 
instituted  in  April,  1819.  Mr.  Joseph  Hamilton  for  many  years  ardently  laboured  to 
establish  a similar  institution  in  Britain. 

COURT  OF  SESSION,  the  highest  civil  tribunal  in  Scotland,  was  instituted  by  James  Y. 
by  statute.  May  17,  1532.  It  consisted  originally  of  14  judges  and  a president,  and  replaced 
a committee  of  parliament.  In  1830  the  number  of  judges  was  reduced  ; and  the  court  now 
consists  of  the  lord  ]iresident,  the  lord  justice  clerk,  and  ii  ordinary  judges  (1862). 

COURT  LEET,  a court  of  record,  belonging  to  a hundred,  instituted  for  punishing 
encroachments,  nuisances,  and  fraudulent  weights  and  measm’es,  and  also  offences  against 
the  crown.  The  steward  is  the  judge,  and  all  persons  residing  within  the  hundi-ed  (peers, 
clergymen,  &c.,  excepted)  are  obliged  to  do  suit  within  this  court. 

^ COURT  OF  REQUESTS  (also  called  a Court  of  Conscience)  was  first  instituted  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  YII.  1493,  and  was  remodelled  by  Henry  YIII.  in  1517.  Stow.  Established 
for  the  ^ summary  recovery  of  small  debts  under  forty  shillings  ; but  in  the  city  of  London 
the  jurisdiction  extends  to  debts  of  five  pounds.  Ashe.  The  courts  of  requests  in  the 
principal  towns  of  the  kingdom  were  superseded  in  1847  (those  of  the  city  of  London  only 
excepted)  by  the  County  Courts  {which  see). 

COUTRAS  (S.W.  France).  Here  Henry  of  Navarre  totally  defeated  the  due  de  Joyeuse 
and  the  royalists,  Oct.  20,  1587. 

COVENANTERS,  a name  particularly  apjdied  to  those  persons  who  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  took  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  thereby  mutually  engaging  to  stand  by  each 
other  in  opposition  to  the  projects  of  the  king  ; it  was  entered  into  in  1638.  The  covenant 
or  league  between  England  and  Scotland  (the  preceding  one  modified)  was  adopted  and 
solemnly  received  by  the  parliament.  Sept.  25,  1643  ;*  and  was  accepted  by  Charles  II.  in 
1650,  but  repudiated  by  him  on  his  restoration  in  1661,  when  it  was  declared  to  be  illegal 
by  parliament,  and  copies  of  it  ordered  to  be  burnt  all  over  England.  See  Cameronians. 

COVENT  GARDEN  (London),  so  called  from  having  been  the  garden  of  St.  Peter’s 
convent.  The  square  was  built  about  1633,  and  the  piazza  on  the  north  side  was  designed 
by  Inigo  Jones.  The  fruit  and  vegetable  markets  were  rebuilt  in  1829-30,  from  designs  by 
Mr.  Fowler  (on  about  three  acres  of  gi’ound  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Bedford). 

* It  consisted  of  six  articles  : i,  the  preservation  of  the  reformed  church  in  Scotland,  and  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion  in  England  and  Ireland  ; 2,  the  extirpation  of  popery,  prelacj’’,  schism,  &c.  ; 3,  the  preser- 
vation of  the  liberties  of  parliament  and  the  king’s  person  and  authority  ; 4,  the  discovery  and  pimishment 
of  all  malignants,  &c.  ; 5,  the  preservation  of  “ a blessed  peace  between  these  kingdoms  ; ” 6,  the  assistmg 
all  who  enter  into  the  covenant : “ This  mil  we  do  as  in  the  sight  of  GodT 
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COVENT  GAEDEN  THEATRE  sprang  out  of  one  in  Lincoln’s-inn-ficld.s,  tlirough  a 
patent  granted  14  Clias.  II.  1662,  to  sir  William  Davcnaiit,  whoso  company  was  denomi- 
nated the  Duke’s  servants,  as  a compliment  to  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  11. 
The  theatre  o^ieiied  hy  Rich,  about  1732,  after  iiudcrgoing  several  alterations,  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  Sept.  20,  1808.  The  lirst  stone  of  another  w^as  laid  by  the  prince  of  Wales, -Dec.  31, 
1808,  and  02iened  Sejitembcr  18,  1809,  with  Macbeth.  The  memorable  O.P.  riot  on  account 
of  the  increased  prices  of  admission,  commenced  on  the  first  night,  and  did  not  terminate 
until  Dec.  10  following.  The  Covent  Garden  Theatrical  Fund  was  instituted  in  1765-  This 
theatre  was  opened  as  an  Italian  opera-house,  Ajiril  6,  1847.  It  was  totally  destroyed  by 
fire,  which  broke  out  about  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  March  5,  1856,  at  the  close  of  a 
bal  masque,  conducted  by  ]\Ir.  Anderson,  the  Wizard  of  the  North,  which  had  lasted  two 
days.  A new  theatre  (by  E.  M.  Barry)  was  completed,  and  opened  by  Mr.  Gye  with  Lcs 
Huguenots,  May  15,  1858.  It  is  much  larger  and  grander  than  its  jii'edecessor.  The 
Floral  Hall  adjoining  it  was  opened  in  March  17,  i860,  with  the  volunteers’  ball. 

COVENTRY  ACT.  Sir  John  Coventry,  K.B.,  M.P.,  was  maimed  and  had  his  nose  slit 
in  the  streets  of  Loudon,  by  sir  Thomas  Sandys  and  others,  the  adherents  of  the  duke  of 
Monmouth,  Dec.  25,  1670.  This  outrage  caused  a bill,  named  the  Coventry  Act,  to  be 
jiassed,  to  jirevent  malicious  maiming  and  wounding,  March  6,  1671  : rejiealed  in  1828. 

COVENTRY  (Warwickshire).  Leofric,  earl  of  Mercia,  lord  of  Coven tiy,  is  said  to  have 
relieved  it  from  heavy  taxes,  at  the  intercession  of  his  wife  Godiva,  on  condition  of  her 
riding  naked  through  the  streets,  about  1057.  Processions  in  her  memory  took  place  in 
1851  and  on  June  23,  1862.  A parliament  was  held  here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  called 
parliamentum  indoctum,  or  the  imlearned  parliament,  because  lawyers  were  excluded  ; and 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  another  met  here  afterwards  called  'parlianientum  diaholicum, 
from  the  acts  of  attainder  passed  against  the  duke  of  York  and  others.  Tiie  to^vn  was 
siu'rounded  with  strong  walls,  three  miles  in  circnmference,  and  twenty- six  towers,  which 
were  demolished  by  order  of  Charles  II.  in  1662.  The  ribbon-makers  here  suffered  much 
from  want  of  work  in  the  winter  of  1 860-1. — The  Bishopric  was  founded  by  Oswy,  king  of 
Mercia,  a.d.  656,  and  had  the  double  name  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  which  was  reversed 
by  later  bishojis.  It  was  so  wealthy,  that  king  Offa,  by  the  favour  of  pope  Adrian,  made  it 
archiepiscopal ; but  this  title  was  laid  aside  on  the  death  of  that  king.  In  T075  the  see  was 
removed  to  Chester  ; in  1 102  to  Coventry  ; and  afterwards  to  its  original  foundation,  Lichfield, 
but  with  great  opposition  from  the  monks  of  Coventry.  Coventry  has  lately  merged  into  the 
bishopric  of  Lichfield.  Beatson.  See  Lichfield. 

COW-POCK  INOCULATION.  See  Small  Pox,  and  Vaccination. 

CRACOW  (a  city  in  Austrian  Poland).  The  Poles  elected  Cracus  for  their  duke,  who 
built  Cracow  with  the  spoils  taken  from  the  Franks,  a.d.  700  et  seq.  Cracow  was  taken  by 
Charles  XII.  in  1702.  Taken  and  retaken  several  times  by  the  Russians  and  confederates  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  people  on  the  other.  The  sovereign  was  crowned  at  Cracow  until  1 764. 
Kosciusko  expelled  the  Russians  from  the  city,  March  24,  1794;  but  it  surrendered  to  the 
Prussians,  Jmie  15,  same  year.  Cracow  wras  formed  into  a rej)ublic  in  1815.  Occupied  by 
I OjOexD  Russians,  who  followed  here  the  defeated  Poles,  Sept.  1831.  Its  indejiendence  was 
extinguished  : and  it  was  seized  by  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  incorporated  with  his  empire, 
Nov.  16,  1846,  which  was  protested  against  by  England,  France,  Sweden,  and  Turkey.  See 
Poland.  A dreadful  fire  laid  the  greater  jiart  of  the  city  in  ashes,  July  18,  1850. 

CRANES  are  of  very  early  date,  for  the  engines  of  Archimedes  may  be  so  called.  In  1857 
a crane  had  been  erected  at  Glasgow  capable  of  lifting  50  tons. 

CRANIOLOGY  (or  Phrenology),  names  given  to  the  study  of  the  external  form  of  the 
human  skull,  as  indicative  of  mental  powers  and  moral  qualities.  Dr.  Gall,  the  first  pro- 
jDounder,  was  a German  physician,  born  March,  1758.  His  first  observations  were  among 
his  schoolfellows.  Afterwards  he  studied  the  heads  of  criminals  and  others,  and  eventually 
reduced  his  ideas  to  a system,  marking  out  the  skull  like  a map.  His  first  lecture  was  given 
at  Vienna  in  1796  ; but  in  1802  the  Austrian  government  jirohibited  his  teaching.  In  1800 
he  was  joined  by  Dr.  Spurzheim  ; and  in  1810-12  they  published  at  Paris  their  gi’eat  work 
on  the^  “Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System,  and  of  the  Brain  in  particular.” 
Gall  died  in  1828.  "Whatever  ojiinion  may  be  entertained  of  phrenology,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  researches  of  Gall  and  Sjiurzheim  have  contributed  gi'eatly  to  jihysiological  science, 
animal  and  mental. ^ Combe’s  “Phrenology”  is  the  popular  English  work  on  this  subject. 
Phrenological  societies  were  formed  early  in  London  and  Edinburgh. 

CRANMER,  Latimer,  and  Ridley,  Martyrdom  of,  see  Persecutions,  note. 
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ClfANON,  Thessaly,  N.  Greece.  The  Macedonians  under  Antipater  and  Crateriis  defeated 
the  confederated  Greeks,  twice  hy  sea,  and  once  hy  land,  near  Cranon.  The  Athenians 
demanded  peace,  and  Antipater  put  their  orators  to  death,  among  whom  was  Hyperides,  who, 
that  he  might  not  betray  the  secrets  of  his  country  when  under  torture,  cut  out  his  tongue, 
322  B.c.  I)emosthenes  is  said  to  have  taken  2ioison  shortly  after.  Dufresnoy. 

CRAPE,  a light  kind  of  stuff  like  gauze,  made  of  raw  silk  gummed  and  twisted  on  the 
mill.  Its  manufacture  is  of  very  early  date,  and  it  is  said  some  crape  was  made  hy  St. 
liadour,  when  queen  of  France,  about  a.d.  680.  It  was  first  made  at  Bologna. 

CRAYFORD  (Kent).  Here  the  Britons,  it  is  said,  were  defeated  by  Hengist  the  Saxon, 
A.D.  457. 

CRAYOKS,  coloured  substances  made  into  paste,  and  dried  into  pencils,  were  known  in 
France  about  1422  ; and  were  improved  by  L’Oriot,  1748. 

CREASOTE,  or  Keeasote,  (discovered  by  Reichenbach  about  1833,)  a powerful  antiseptic 
and  coagulator  of  albuminous  tissue,  is  obtained  from  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood  and 
other  organic  matters.  It  is  successfully  applied  to  the  preservation  of  meat,  timber,  &c. 

CREATINE  (from  the  Greek  Tcreas,  flesh),  the  chemical  princiirle  of  flesh,  was  discovered 
in  1835  by  E.  Chevreul,  and  has  been  fully  investigated  by  Liebig  and  Gregory. 

CREATION  OF  THE  WoELD.  The  date  given  by  the  English  bible,  and  by  Usher, 
Blair,  and  others,  is  4004  b.c.  There  are  about  140  different  dates  assigned  to  the  Creation, 
varying  from  3616  years  to  6984.  Dr.  Hales  fixes  it  at  541 1. 

CRECY,  or  Ceessy  (N.  France),  where  Edward  III.  and  his  son,  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  obtained  a great  victory  over  Philij:*,  king  of  France,  with  about  100,000,  Aug.  26, 
1346.  John,  king  of  Bohemia  (nearly  blind) ; James,  king  of  Majorca  ; Ralph,  duke  of 
LoiTaine  (sovereign  jorinces)  ; and  a number  of  French  nobles,  together  with  30,000  private 
men,  were  slain,  while  the  loss  of  the  English  was  very  small.  The  crest  of  the  kin"  of 
Bohemia  (three  ostrich  feathers,  with  the  motto  Ich  Dien — in  English,  “I  serve,”)  has  since 
been  adojAed  by  princes  of  ^Ya^es. 

CRfiDIT  MOBILIER  : a joint-stock  company  with  this  name  was  established  at  Paris, 
Nov.  18,  1852,  by  Isaac  and  Emile  Pereire,  and  others.  It  takes  uj)  or  originates  trading 
enter2»rises  of  all  kinds,  ap]olying  to  them  the  p>rinciple  of  commandite,  or  limited  liabilities  ; 
and  is  authorised  to  sup>ersede  or  buy  in  any  other  companies  (replacing  their  shares  or  bonds 
in  its  own  scri^)),  and  also  to  carry  on  the  ordinary  business  of  banking.  The  funds  were  to 
be  obtained  by  a paid-up  capital  of  2|  million  sterling,  the  issue  of  obligations  at  not  less 
than  45  days’  date  or  sight,  and  the  receij^t  of  money  on  deposit  or  current  account.  The 
.society  aj^parently  prospered ; but  is,  nevertheless,  considered  by  experienced  jiersons  as  a 
near  approach  to  Law’s  bank  of  1716,  and  likely  to  end  disastrously.  In  Se^it.  1857,  several 
of  the  directors  failed  ; and  in  May,  1858,  no  dividend  was  paid. 

CREEDS  (from  credo,  I believe).  See  Confessions  of  Faith. 

CREMERA,  Battle  of.  See  Fabii. 

CREMONA  (N.  Italy),  a city  founded  by  the  Romans,  221  B.c.  It  became  an  indepen- 
dent republic  in  1107,  but  was  frequently  subjugated  by  its  neighbours,  Milan  and  Yenice, 
and  2)artook  of  their  fortunes. 

CRESCENT,  a symbol  of  sovereignty  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  device  of 
the  city  Byzantium,  now  Constantinople,  whence  the  Turks  ado2)ted  it  after  cai^turing  the 
city.  The  crescent  has  given  name  to  three  orders  of  knighthood  ; founded  by  Charles  I.  of 
Najfies,  1268  ; by  Rene  of  Anjou,  in  1448  ; by  the  sultan  Sehm,  in  1801  ; the  last  is  still  in 
existence,  and  to  it  none  but  Christians  are  admissible. 

CRESTS.  Their  origin  is  ascribed  to  the  Carians.  In  English  heraldry  there  are  several 
representations  of  Richard  I.  1189,  with  a crest  on  the  helmet  resembling  a jflume  of  feathers; 
and  afterwards  the  English  kings  have  generally  crowns  above  their  helmets  ; that  of 
Richard  II.  1377,  was  surmounted  by  a lion  on  a cap  of  dignity.  See  Crecy.  Alexander  III. 
cf  Scotland,  1249,  had  a plume  of  feathers  by  way  of  crest ; and  the  helmet  of  Robert  I.  was 
.surmounted  by  a crown,  1306  ; and  that  of  James  I.  by  a lion,  1424.  From  this  jieriod 
crests  appear  to  have  been  very  generally  borne  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  In  the  15th 
and  1 6th  centuries,  the  palmy  days  of  heraldry,  the  crest  was  described  to  be,  as  it  still  is,  a 
figure  2)laced  upon  a wreath,  coronet,  or  cap  of  maintenance.  Gioillim. 

CRETE,  now  Candia  {wdiich  see),  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  once  famous  for  its 
hundred  cities,  and  for  the  laws  which  Minos  decreed  about  1015  b.c.  The  Labyrinth  of  Crete 
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was  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  Crete  became  subject  to  the  Homan 
emj>ire  68  n.c. 

CREVANT-SUR-YONNE  (N.  France).  John  Stuart,  earl  of  Buchan,  ^yith  a French 
army,  was  besieging  this  ])lace  in  1423,  Avhen  it  was  relieved  by  the  carl  of  Salisl)ury  with  an 
army  of  English  and  Burgundians  ; after  a severe  contest,  the  French  were  totally  defeated. 

CRICKET,  an  ancient  English  national  game,  said  to  be  identical  with  “club  ball” 
played  in  the  14th  century.  In  1861  the  All  England  Eleven  gained  and  lost  games  in 
Australia. 

CRIjNIE,  About  1856  it  was  computed  that  a fifteenth  part  of  the  j)opulation  of  the 
United  Kingdom  lived  by  crime.  The  increase  in  education  and  manufactures  is  gradually 
reducing  this  proportion.  Since  1848  there  has  been  no  commitment  for  political  offences, 
such  as  treason  or  sedition.  See  Executions  and  Trials.  ] 


CONVICTIONS  (by  TBIAl)  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


Persons. 

Capital  Offences. 

1847 . 

■ 21,542 

1849 

. . 21,001 

66 

1850 . 

• 20,537 

49 

1851 

• • 21,579 

70 

Persons.  Capital  Offences. 


1852  . 

• 21,304 

61 

1853  • 

. 20,756 

55 

1854  • 

• 23,047 

49 

1855  . 

• i9>97i 

50 

1856 . 

• i4>734 

69 

Persons.  Capital  Offences. 


1857  • 

• 15,307 

54 

1858  . 

• 13,246 

53 

1859  . 

. 12,470 

52 

i860  . 

. 12,068 

• 13,879 

48 

1861  . 

50 

Convictions,  in  1847 ; in  Scotland,  3558 ; Ireland,  15,233 ; in  1861  ; Scotland,  2428  ; Ireland,  3271. 

The  Criminal  Justice  act  of  1855  authorises  justices,  with  the  consent  of  the  prisoners,  to  pass 
sentences  for  short  periods,  instead  of  committing  them  to  trial. 

In  1856,  the  expenses  for  criminal  prosecutions  were  194,912?.  4s.  8d.  Sixteen  persons  were  executed 
for  murder  in  1856  (four  foreigners)  ; 14  in  1857  ; n in  1858  (four  foreigners)  ; and  9 (four  for  wife-murder) 
in  1859.  2,666  persons  were  liberated  on  tickets-of-leave  in  1856.  On  Feb.  17,  1857,  of  126  persons  thus 

liberated  58  were  believed  to  be  living  honestly.  But  in  1861  and  1862  the  system  was  considered  to 
have  failed  through  the  numerous  erimes  committed  by  ticket-of-leavers. 

“Judicial  Statistics”  of  crime,  police,  and  law,  with  a report,  were  first  published  in  1857. 


CRIMEA,  or  Ceim  Taetaey,  a peninsula  in  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  the  ancient 
Taurica  Chersonesus,  colonised  by  the  Greeks  about  550  b.c.  The  Milesians  founded  the 
kingdom  of  Bosporus,  now  Kertch,  which  about  108  b.c.  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of 
Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  whose  descendants  continued  to  rule  the  country  mider  Roman 
iwotection  till  the  irruption  of  the  Goths,  Huns,  &c.,  about  a.d.  258.  About  1237,  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mongols  under  Genghis  Khan  ; soon  after  the  Yenetians  established 
commercial  stations,  with  a lucrative  trade,  but  were  supplanted  by  the  Genoese,  who  -were 
permitted  to  rebuild  and  fortify  Kaffa,  about  1261.  In  1475  Mahomet  ll.  expelled  the 
Genoese,  and  subjected  the  peninsula  to  the  Ottoman  yoke  ; permitting  the  government  to 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  native  khans,  but  closing  the  Black  Sea  to  Western  Europe.  In 
1774,  by  the  intervention  of  the  empress  Catherine  IL,  the  Crimea  recovered  its  independence : 
but  on  the  abdication  of  the  khan  in  1783,  the  Russians  took  possession  of  the  country,  after 
a war  with  Turkey,  and  retained  it  by  a treaty  of  peace  in  1791.  The  Crimea  (now  Taurida), 
was  divided  into  eight  governments  in  1802.  War  having  been  declared  against  Russia  by 
England  and  France,  March  28,  1854,  large  masses  of  troops  were  sent  to  the  East,  which, 
after  remaining  some  time  at  Gallipoli,  and  other  places,  sailed  for  Yarna,  where  they  disem- 
barked May  29th.  An  expedition  against  the  Crimea  having  been  determined  on,  the  allied 
British,  French,  and  Turkish  forces,  amounting  to  58,000  men  (25,000  British),  commanded 
by  lord  Raglan  and  marshal  St.  Arnaud,  sailed  from  Yarna,  Sept.  3rd,  and  landed  on  the 
14th,  15th,  and  1 6th,  without  opjiosition,  at  Old  Fort,  near  Eupatoria,  about  30  miles  from 
Sebastopol.  On  the  20th  they  attacked  the  Russians,  between  40,000  and  50,000  strong 
(under  jwince  Menschikofi),  entrenched  on  the  heights  of  Alma,  supposed  to  be  unassailable. 
After  a sharp  contest  the  Russians  were  totally  routed.  See  Alma  and  Russo-TurMsh  War. 
Peace  was  proclaimed  in  April,  1856,  and  the  allies  quitted  the  Crimea  in  July  following. 

CRIMESUS,  a river  in  Sicily,  near  which  Timoleon  defeated  the  Carthaginians,  339  b.c. 

CRIMINAL  LAY^S  of  ENGLAND.  Their  gi’eat  severity,  pointed  out  by  sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  others,  about  1818,  was  considerably  mitigated  by  sir 
R.  Peel’s  acts,  passed  1826-8.  The  criminal  law  was  consolidated  in  six  acts  passed  in  1861. 

CRIDIPING-HOUSES  were  used  to  entrap  persons  into  the  army  ; hence  the  name  of 
“ crimp  sergeant.  ” In  a riot  in  London,  some  of  these  receptacles  were  destroyed  by  the 
populace,  in  consequence  of  a young  man  who  had  been  enticed  into  one  being  killed  in 
endeavouring  to  escape.  Sept.  16,  1794. 

CRINOLINE  (a  French  word,  meaning  stuff  made  of  erm,  hair)  is  the  modern  name  of 
the  “ fardingale  ” of  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  hoop-like  petticoats  made  of  whalebone,  &c., 
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revived  in  France  and  England  since  1855.  They  have  frequently  occasioned  loss  of  life, 
by  coming  in  contact  with  fire  and  machinery.  In  No.  116  of  the  Tatlcr,  published  Jan.  5, 
1710,  is  an  amusing  trial  of  tlie  hoop-petticoat  then  in  fashion. 

CRIPPLEGATE  (London),  was  so  called  from  the  lame  beggars  who  sat  there,  so  early 
ns  the  year  loio.  The  gate  was  new-built  by  the  brewers  of  London,  in  1244  ; and  was 
pulled  down  and  sold  for  ()il.  in  July,  1760.  The  poet  Milton  was  buried  in  the  church  near 
it,  Nov.  12,  1674.  See  London  Gates. 

CRISPIN  and  Crispianus  are  said  to  have  been  two  saints,  born  at  Rome,  from  whence 
they  travelled  to  Soissons,  in  France,  to  propagate  the  Christian  religion.  Not  to  be  charge- 
able to  others,  they  worked  as  shoemakers  ; but  the  governor  of  the  town  discovering  them 
to  be  Christians,  ordered  them  to  be  beheaded,  about  a.d.  288.  On  this  account,  the  shoe- 
makers choose  them  for  their  tutelar  saints.  Their  day  is  Oct.  25. 

CRITICS.  The  first  society  of  them  was  formed  276  b.c.  Blair.  Of  this  class  were 
Yarro,  Cicero,  Apollonius,  and  many  distinguished  men.  In  modern  times,  the  Journal  des 
Bgavans  was  the  earliest  work  of  the  system  of  periodical  criticism,  as  it  is  now  known.  It 
was  originated  by  Denis  de  Sallo,  ecclesiastical  counsellor  in  the  parliament  of  France,  and 
was  first  jmblished  at  Paris,  May  30,  1655,  and  is  still  continued.  The  first  work  of  this 
kind  in  England  was  the  Review  of  Daniel  Defoe  (the  term  being  invented  by  himself), 
published  in  Feb.  1703.  The  Waies  of  Literature  was  commenced  in  1714,  and  was  dis- 
continued in  1722.  See  Reviews.* 

CROATIA  was  conquered  by  Coloman,  king  of  Hungary,  in  1102,  and  was  with  that 
country  united  to  Austria  in  1526.  The  Croatian  diet  was  abolished  in  Nov.  1861. 

CROCKERY-WARE.  See  Earthenware. 

CROCODILES,  the  largest  animals  of  the  order.  Reptiles  were  reverenced  as  divinities 
by  the  Eg5rptians,  fed  well,  and  even  ornamented.  The  emperor  Augustus  is  said  to  have 
collected  twenty-five  at  one  time  in  his  amphitheatre,  where  they  were  killed  by  gladiators. 
A fossil  crocodile  was  found  at  Doddridge,  Gloucestershire,  in  1806. 

CROIX,  ST.,  a W.  India  Island,  purchased  from  the  French  by  Christian  VI.,  king  of 
Denmark,  in  1733.  It  was  taken  by  sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  Dec.  22,  1807  ; and  restored 
in  1814. 

CROSIER,  a staff  surmounted  by  a cross,  borne  before  an  archbishop.  The  pastoral 
staff,  or  bisho]3’s  staff,  with  which  it  is  often  confounded,  was  in  the  form  of  a shepherd’s 
crook,  intended  to  admonish  the  prelate  to  be  a true  spiritual  shej)herd.  The  custom  of 
bearing  a crosier  before  ecclesiastics  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  St.  Ciesarea  of  Arles,  who 
lived  about  a.d.  500. 

CROSS.  That  on  •which  the  Redeemer  suffered  on  Mount  Calvary,  was  said  to  have  been 
found  at  Jerusalem,  deep  in  the  ground  with  two  others,  by  St.  Helena,  May  3,  328  ; Christ’s 
being  distinguished  from  those  of  the  thieves  by  a sick  woman  being  cured  by  touching  it. 
It  was  carried  away  by  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  on  the  plundering  of  Jerusalem  ; but  was 
recovered  by  the  emperor  Heraclius  (who  defeated  him  in  battle)  Sept.  14,  615,  and  that 
day  has  since  been  commemorated  as  “the  festival  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross,” 
established  in  642. — It  is  asserted  by  church  writers  that  a shining  cross,  two  miles  in 
length,  was  seen  in  the  heavens  by  Constantine,  and  that  it  led  him  to  adopt  it  on  his 
standards,  with  the  inscription  In  hoc  signo  vinces  “in  this  sign  thou  shalt  conquer.” 

With  these  he  advanced  to  Rome,  where  he  vanquished  Maxentius,  Oct.  27,  312.  Lenglet. 
Signing  with  the  Cross  was  first  practised  by  Christians  to  distinguish  themselves  from 
the  Pagans,  about  a.d.  no  ; and  in  the  time  of  Tertullian,  260,  it  was  deemed  efficacious 
against  poison,  witchcraft,  &c.  Crosses  in  churches  and  chambers  were  introduced 
about  431;  and  were  first  set  up  on  steeples  in  568.  They  were  erected  in  England  in 
honour  of  queen  Eleanor,  in  the  places  where  her  hearse  rested.  These  monuments  were 
set  up  between  1296  (when  she  died)  and  1307.  Crosses  and  idolatrous  pictures  were 
removed  from  churches,  and  crosses  in  the  streets  demolished  by  order  of  parliament, 
17  Charles  I.  1641.  Hands  of  the  Cross  were  a community  of  young  women  who  made 
vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  instituted  in  1265.  The  order  of  Ladies  of  the 
Star  of  the  Cross  "was  instituted  by  the  emju’ess  Eleonora  de  Gonzaga,  queen  of  Leopold  L, 
in  1668. 

* The  legality  of  fair  criticism  was  established  in  the  English  courts,  in  Feb.  1794,  when  an  action 
that  excited  great  attention,  brought  by  an  author  against  a reviewer  for  a severe  critique  \ipon  his  work, 
was  determined  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  on  the  i^rinciple  that  criticism  is  allowable,  however  sharp,  if 
just,  and  not  malicious. 
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CKOSSED  CHEQUES.  Sec  Drafts. 

CKOTONA  (S.  Italy),  a city  founded  Ly  the  Achaean  Greeks  about  710  b.c.  Hero 
Pythagoras  taught  about  520  n.c. 

CROWS.  An  act  was  passed  for  their  destruction  in  England  (which  breeds  more  of  them, 
it  is  said,  than  any  other  country  in  Europe),  24  Hen.  Vlll.  1532.  Crows  were  anciently 
employed  as  letter-bearers,  as  carrier-pigeons  are  now. 

CROWN.  An  Amalekito  brought  Saul’s  crown  to  David,  1056  b.c.  (2  i.)  The  first 

Roman  who  wore  a crown  was  Tarquin  the  Elder,  616  b.c.  The  crown  was  first  a fillet  tied 
round  the  head  ; afterwards  it  was  formed  of  leaves  and  flowers,  and  also  of  stuffs  adorned 
with  jewels.  See  Tiara. 

The  crowTi  of  Alfred  had  two  little  beUs  attached 
(872) ; it  is  said  to  have  been  long  preserved  at 
Westminster,  and  may  have  been  that  described 
in  the  parliamentary  inventory  taken  in  1649. 

The  cro\vn  worn  by  Athelstan  resembled  a modern 
earl’s  coronet,  929. 

WiUiam  I.  wore  his  crown  on  a cap,  adorned  with 
points,  1066. 

Richard  III.  introduced  the  crosses,  1483. 

Henry  VII.  introduced  the  arches,  1485. 

The  crown  of  Charles  II.  made  in  1660,  is  the  oldest 
existing  in  our  day.  See  Blood's  Conspiracy. 

CROWN  LANDS.  The  revenue  arising  from  those  in  England  is  now  nearly  all  subject 
to  parliament,  which  annually  provides  for  the  supjjort  of  the  sovereign  and  government. 
The  annual  revenue  now  (1862)  arising  from  crown  lands  is  about  284,500?.  The  revenues 
of  the  duchies  of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster  belong  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  accumulate 
during  his  minority. 

CROWNS  AND  Half-Crowns  were  coined  in  England  very  near  to  the  present  standard 
by  Edward  VI.  in  1553.  None  were  coined  in  1861,  and  they  will  gradually  be  Avithdrawn 
from  circulation. 

CRUCIFIXION.  A mode  of  execution  common  among  the  Syrians,  Egyptians, 
Persians,  Carthaginians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  esteemed  the  most  dreadful  on  account  of  the 
shame  attached  to  it  ; it  Avas  usually  accompanied  by  other  tortures.  Among  early  accounts 
may  be  mentioned,  that  Ariarathes  of  Cappadocia,  aged  80,  when  vanquished  by  Perdiccas, 
Avas  discovered  among  the  prisoners  ; and  by  the  conqueror’s  orders  the  unhappy  monarch. 
AA'as  flayed  alive,  and  then  nailed  to  a cross,  Avith  his  principal  officers,  322  b.c.  Jesus  Christ 
AA'as  crucified  April  15,  a.d.  33.  Clinton.  Crucifixion  Avas  ordered  to  be  discontinued  by 
Constantine,  a.d.  330.  LengUt.  See  Death,  Punishment  of. 

CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS,  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of,  AA-as  instituted 
in  1824.  Through  its  exertion  Hiundreds  of  cases  of  cruelty  are  annually  prosecuted.  A 
.similar  society  exists  in  Paris.  In  i860  both  societies  endeavoured  to  repress  vivisection 
(]ihysiological  experiments  on  living  animals). 

CRUSADES  (French,  Croisades),  Avars  undertaken  by  the  Christian  powers  to  drive  the 
infidels  from  Jerusalem  and  the  adjacent  countries,  called  the  Holy  Land.*  They  Avere 
projected  by  Peter  Gautier,  or  Peter  the  Hermit,  an  enthusiastic  French  officer  of  Amiens, 
who  turned  pilgi'im.  Having  travelled  in  the  Holy  Land,  on  his  return,  he  deplored  to  pope 
Urban  II.  that  infidels  should  be  in  possession  of  the  city  where  Christ  had  taught.  Urban 
convened  a council  of  310  bishops  at  Clermont  in  France,  at  which  the  ambassadors  of  the. 
chief  Christian  potentates  assisted,  and  gave  Peter  the  fatal  commission  to  excite  all  Europe 
to  a general  war,  1094.  The  first  crusade  was  published ; an  army  of  300,000  men  Avas 

* The  Crusaders  took  Jerusalem  by  assault,  July  15,  1099,  after  a siege  of  five  weeks.  Impelled  by 
rage,  they  put  the  numerous  garrison  and  inhabitants  to  the  sword  without  distinction.  Neither  arms 
defended  the  valiant  nor  submission  the  timid ; no  age  or  sex  was  spared ; infants  on  the  breast  were 
pierced  by  the  same  blow  with  their  mothers,  who  implored  for  mercy  ; even  a multitude,  to  the  number 
of  10,000,  who  had  surrendered  themselves  prisoners,  and  were  promised  quarter,  were  butchered  in  cold 
blood  by  these  ferocious  conquerors.  The  streets  of  Jerusalem  were  covered  with  dead  bodies  ; and  the 
triumphant  warriors,  after  every  enemy  was  subdued  and  slaughtered,  immediately  tm-ned  themselves 
■with  sen'timents  of  humiliation  towards  the  holy  sepulchre  ! They  threw  away  their  arms  still  streaming 
■with  blood : they  advanced  with  rechned  bodies,  and  naked  feet  and  hands,  to  that  sacred  monument ; 
they  sang  anthems  to  their  Saviour,  who  had  there  purchased  salvation  by  his  death  and  agony ; and  their 
devotion  so  overcame  their  fury,  that  they  dissolved  in  tears,  and  bore  the  appearance  of  every  soft  and 
tender  sentiment.  So  inconsistent  is  human  nature  -with  itself ! and  so  easily  does  superstition  ally,  both 
with  the  most  heroic  courage  and  -with  the  fiercest  barbarity! — Ahhd  Fertot;  Hume.  It  is  reckoned  that 
2,000,000  perished  in  the  crusades. 


me  crown  ana  regaua  01  Hingiaiia  were  jjieugeu  lo- 
the  city  of  London  by  Richard  II.  for  2000L  in 
1386.  See  the  king’s  receipt  on  redeeming  them. 
Rymer. 

The  Imperial  State  Crown  of  England  was  made  by 
Rundell  and  Bridges,  in  1838,  principally  with 
jewels  taken  from  old  cro'wns.  It  contains  i large; 
ruby,  I large  sapphire,  16  sapphires,  n emeralds, 
4 rubies,  1363  brilhants,  1273  rose  diamonds,  147 
table  diamonds,  4 drop  shaped  pearls,  and  273 
pearls.  Professor  Tennant. 
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raised,  I’cter  had  tlic  direction  of  it,  and  Godfrey  do  Bouillon  the  command,  1095.  Voltaire. 
The  warriors  wore  a red  cross  u])on  the  right  shoulder,  with  the  name  of  Croisds,  Crossed,  or 
Crusaders;  tlieir  motto  was  Volonte  de  Dleu,  “God’s  will.” — The  French  government  are 
puhlishing  the  Western  Historians  of  the  Crusades  in  a magnificent  form  (1844-60). 


I.  Crusade  (1096)  ended  in  establishing  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon  as  king  of  Jerusalem,  1099. 

II.  Preached  by  St.  Bernard  in  1146,  headed  by 
emperor  Conrad  II.,  and  Louis  VII.,  of  Franee. 
Crusaders  defeated;  Jerusalem  lost  in  1187. 

III.  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  <fcc.,  in  1188, 
joined  by  Philij)  II.  of  France  and  Richard  I.  of 
England,  in  1190.  Glorioiis,  but  fruitless. 

IV.  1 19s,  by  emperor  Henry  VI.  ; successful  till  his 
death  in  1197. 

V.  Proclaimed  by  Innocent  III.,  1198.  Baldwin, 
count  of  Flanders,  attacked  the  Greeks,  and  took 
Constantinople  in  1202.  His  companions  returned. 


VI.  In  1228,  by  emperor  Frederick  II.,  who  obtained 
possession  of  Jerusalem  on  a truce  for  ten  years. 
In  1240,  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  arrived  at 
Palestine,  but  soon  departed. 

VII.  By  Louis  IX.  (St.  Louis),  who  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  at  Mansourah,  April  5,  1250;  re- 
leased by  ransom  ; truce  of  ten  years. 

VIII.  And  last,  in  1270,  by  the  same  prince,  who  died 
on  his  way  of  a contagious  disease  at  Carthage  in 
Africa.  Other  princes  followed  him,  among  others 
prince  Edward,  afterwards  our  Edward  I.  In  1291, 
the  soldan  took  Acre,  and  the  Christians  were 
driven  out  of  Syria. 


CRYOPHORUS,  an  instrument  wherewith  is  demonstrated  the  relation  between  evapora- 
tion at  low  temperatures  and  the  production  of  cold.  It  was  invented  and  named  by  Dr. 
Wollaston,  about  1812.  See  Cold. 

CRYPTOGRAPHIC  MACHINE  ; for  canying  on  secret  correspondenee,  patented,  i860. 

CRYSTALLOGRAPHY  is  the  science  relating  to  the  sjunmetrical  forms  assumed  by 
substances  passing  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state.  Rome  de  Lisle  published  his  ‘ ‘ Essai 
de  Cristallographie,  ” in  1772  ; but  Rene-Just  Haiiy  is  justly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
modern  school  of  Crystallography  (1801).  Wliewell.  Dana,  Dufresnoy,  and  Miller,  are 
eminent  modern  writers  on  this  subject. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE,  Hyde  Park,  London,  built  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851  {which 
see).  Its  length  was  1851  feet,  corresponding  with  the  year;  the  width  408  feet,  with  an 
additional  projection  on  the  north  side,  936  feet  long,  by  48  wide.  The  central  portion  was 
120  feet  wide  and  64  feet  high,  and  the  great  avenues  ran  east  and  west  through  the 
building  ; the  transept  near  the  centre  was  72  feet  wide  and  108  feet  high.  The  entire  area 
was  772,784  square  feet,  or  about  nineteen  acres.  Four  galleries  ran  lengthways,  and  others 
round  the  transept.  The  gi’ound-floor  and  galleries  contained  1,000,000  square  feet  of 
flooring.  There  were  altogether  4000  tons  of  iron  in  the  structure,  and  seventeen  acres  of 
glass  in  the  roof,  besides  about  1500  vertical  glazed  sashes.  The  palace,  with  the  excej^tion 
of  the  flooring  and  joists,  was  entirely  of  glass  and  iron.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  (since  sir 
Joseph)  Paxton,  and  the  contractors  were  Messrs.  Fox  & Henderson,  to  whom  it  was  agreed 
to  pay  79,8ooZ.,  or  150,000?.  if  the  building  were  permanently  retained.  The  building  com- 
menced Sept.  22,  1850.  It  cost  176,030?.  13s.  8c?.  The  first  column  was  fixed  Sept.  26, 
1850  ; the  exhibition  was  opened  May  i,  1851  ; and  was  closed  to  the  public  Oct.  ii,  same 
year,  Exhibition  of  i%^i. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE,  Sydenham.  The  building  described  in  the  preceding  article 
having  been  surrendered  to  Messrs.  Fox  & Henderson  on  Dec.  i,  1851  ; the  materials  were 
sold  for  70,000?.  to  a company  (formed  ^by  Mr.  Leach),  who  soon  after  commenced  erect- 
ing the  present  Crystal  Palace,  on  its  present  site,  near  Sydenham  in  Kent  (300  acres  having 
been  purchased  for  the  purpose),  under  the  direction  of  sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Messrs.  Owen 
Jones,  Digby  Wyatt,  and  other  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  erection  of  the  preceding  structure. 
The  proposed  capital  of  500,000?.  (in  100,000  shares  of  5?.  each)  was  increased  in  Jan.  1855 
to  a million  pounds.  In  addition  to  the  permanent  exhibition,  there  are  extensive  gardens, 
with  magnificent  fountains,  &c.,  illustrations  of  zoology,  geology,  botany,  ethnology,  &c. 


Tlie  first  column  raised  by  S.  Laing,  Esq.,  M.P., 

Aug.  5,  1852 

During  the  progress  of  the  works  as  many  as 
6400  men  were  engaged  at  one  time.  By  the 
fall  of  scaffolding,  twelve  men  killed  Aug.  15,  1853 
Dinner  given  to  professor  Owen  and  a party  of 
savans  in  the  interior  of  the  model  of  the 
iguanodon,  constructed  by  Mr.  Waterhouse 

Hawkins Dec.  31,  — 

The  Crystal  Palace  was  opened  by  the  queen, 

June  10,  1854 

Grand  musical  /Jfe  on  behalf  of  the  Patriotic 

Fund Oct.  28,  — 

The  palace  visited  by  the  emperor  and  empress 
of  the  French,  &c.  . . . April  20,  1855 


First  grand  display  of  the  great  fountains,  in 
presence  of  the  queen  and  20,000  spectators, 

June  18,  1856 

The  receipts  were  115,627?. ; the  expenditure 
87,872?.  ; not  including  payments  for  prefer- 
ence shares,  &c.,  in  the  year  ending  April  30,  1857 
The  prehminary  Handel  festivals,  June  15,  17, 

19,  1857  ; and  July  2,  1858  (see  Handel) ; the 
Handel  festival  itself  took  place  on  June  20, 

22,  and  24,  1859 

On  the  Fast  day  (for  the  Indian  mutiny)  rev. 

C.  Spurgeon  preached  here  to  23,000  persons  ; 

476?.  were  collected,  to  which  the  C.  P.  Com- 
pany added  200? Oct.  7,  1857 

Centenary  of  the  bij-th  of  Robert  Burns  cele- 
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ClvYSTAL  PALACE,  Sydenham,  contiivucd. 


bratcd  : tbo  directors  awarded  50?.  to  a prize 
poem  on  the  subject,  which  was  obtained  l>y 
lUiss  Isa  Cmig  . . , . . Jan.  25,  1859 

Festival  kept  in  honour  of  Schiller,  Nov.  10, 

1859;  of  Mendelssohn.  . . . May  4,  i860 

London  chai’ity  children  sing  here  . June  6,  — 
3000  Oiiiheonistcs  (French  musical  amateurs) 
perform  choral  music,  June  25  ; the  imperial 
band  of  Guides  perform,  June  26;  both  dine 

in  the  palace J une  30,  — 

About  100  English  brass  bands  perform,  July  10,  — 


North  wing  injured  by  a gale  of  wind,  Feb.  21,  1861 
Haydn’s  Creation  performed  (Costa,  conductor). 

May  I,  — 

Blondin’s  jicrformanccs  on  an  elevated  rope 
begin  hero  (he  plays  on  vioUn,  cooks,  simulates 
falling,  &c.)  . . . . . June  I,  — 

Another  successful  Handel  festival ; a new 
arched  roof  constructed  for  the  orchestra; 
about  4000  vocal  and  instrumental  performers, 

June  23,  25,  27,  1862 


CtTBA,  an  island  (W,  Indies)  discovered  by  Colnmbns  on  liis  first  voyage,  1492  ; 
conquered  by  Velasquez,  in  15  ii,  and  settled  by  tlie  Spaniards.  The  buccaneer  Morgan, 
took  the  Havannah  in  1669.  See  Buccaneers.  The  fort  here  tvas  erected  by  admiral 
Vernon,  in  1741.  The  Havannah  was  taken  by  admiral  Pococke,  and  lord  Albemarle,  in 
1762,  but  was  restored  at  the  peace  in  1763.  A marauding  expedition,  undertaken  by  general 
Lopez  and  a large  body  of  Americans  with  the  view  of  ^Testing  this  island  from  the  dominion 
of  Spain,  landed  at  Cuba,  May  17,  1850  ; but  it  ended  in  defeat  and  disaster.  The  president 
of  the  United  States  (Taylor)  had  previously  published  a strong  proclamation  denouncing 
the  object  of  the  invaders  (Aug.  ii,  1849).  Cuba  was  again  invaded  by  general  Lopez  and 
his  followers,  Aug,  13,  1851,  despite  a second  proclamation  of  the  American  president. 
They  were  defeated  and  taken,  and,  m the  end,  fifty  of  the  latter  were  shot,  and  their  leader, 
Lopez,  was  garrotted  at  Havannah,  Sept,  i,  following.  See  Lone  Star.  On  May  31,  1854, 
the  president  of  the  United  States  again  issued  a proclamation  against  an  intended  expedi- 
tion against  Cuba.* 

CUBIT,  a measure  of  the  ancients,  and  the  first  measure  we  read  of ; the  ark  of  Hoah 
was  made  and  measured  by  cubits  (b.  0.  2448).  Holden.  The  Hebrew  sacred  cubit  was  Uvo 
English  feet,  and  the  great  cubit  eleven  English  feet.  Originally  it  was  the  distance  from 
the  elbow,  bending  inwards,  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger.  Calmet. 

CUCUMBERS  gi’ew  formerly  in  great  abundance  in  the  east,  where,  it  is  said,  they  con- 
stituted the  greater  part  of  the  food  of  the  poor  and  slaves.  This  idant  is  noticed  by  Virgil 
and  other  ancient  poets.  It  was  brought  to  England  from  the  Netherlands  about  1538. 

CUDDALOEE  (India),  on  the  coast  of  the  Carnatic,  was  acquired  by  the  English  in  1681. 
It  was  reduced  by  the  French  in  1758,  but  was  recaptured  in  1760  by  sir  Eyi*e  Coote.  Again 
lost  in  1781,  it  underwent  a destructive  siege  by  the  British  under  general  Stuart,  in  1783, 
which  was  continued  until  peace  was  signed.  Cuddalore  suffered  in  the  wars  with  Hyder  Ali. 

CUIRASS,  a part  of  armour  much  in  use  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Tacitus.  The 
skins  of  beasts,  and  afterwards  tanned  leather,  formed  the  cuirass  of  the  Britons  until  the 
Anglo-Saxon  era.  It  was  afterwards  made  of  iron  and  brass,  and  covered  the  warrior  from 
neck  to  waist  before  and  behind.  The  cuirass  was  worn  by  the  heavy  cavalry  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  1216  seq.‘\^  Napoleon  had  several  regiments  of  cavalry  wearing  cuirasses. 

CULDEES,  (said  to  derive  their  name  from  cultores  Dei,  worshijipers  of  God,)  monks  of 
simple  and  peaceful  lives,  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  early  times.  They  had  their  principal 
seat  at  St.  AncRew’s  ; and  it  is  said  that  in  1185  at  Ti23perary  there  was  a Culdean  abbey, 
whose  monks  were  “ attached  to  simple  truth  and  pure  Christian  worship,  and  had  not  yet 
conformed  to  the  reigning  suj)erstition.”  They  were  eventually  subjected  to  the  Paj^al  yoke. 

CULLEN’S-WOOD  (Ireland) : a horrible  slaughter  of  the  English  by  the  Irish  took  place 
at  a viRage  near  Dublin,  on  Easter  or  Black  Monday,  so  called  from  this  massacre,  March  30, 
1209.  The  English  were  a colony  from  Bristol,  inhabiting  Dublin,  whence  they  went  to 
divert  themselves  at  Cullen’s- wood,  when  the  O’Byrnes  and  O’Tooles  fell  u2>on  them,  and 
destroyed  500  men,  besides  women  and  children. 

CULLODEN,  near  Inverness,  where  the  English,  under  'William,  duke  of  Cumberland, 
defeated  the  Scottish  rebels  headed  by  the  young  Pretender,  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  April  16, 

1 746.  The  Scots  lost  2500  men  in  killed  upon  the  field,  or  in  the  slaughter  which  occuiTed 
in  the  j)ursuit,  while  the  loss  of  the  English  did  not  far  exceed  200.  After  the  battle,  the 

* jMessrs.  Buchanan,  Mason,  and  Sould,  United  States  envoys,  in  Oct.  1854,  met  at  Ostend  and  Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle,  and  reported,  recommending  the  purchase  of  Cuba.  The  Spanish  minister  in  cortes,  Dec.  19 
following,  declared  that  the  sale  of  Cuba  would  be  “ the  sale  of  Spanish  honour  itself.” 

t The  use  of  cuirasses  and  helmets,  as  well  as  the  use  of  bows  and  arrows,  which  had  been  hardly 
known  under  the  first  race  of  the  kings  of  France,  became  a mihtary  law  under  the  second  race.  {Capit. 
of  Charlem.)  Chivalry  at  this  time  began  to  be  introduced  ; the  knight,  who  was  called  Miles,  held  a rank 
in  the  army,  independently  of  his  military  rank.  Reign  of  Louis  V.,  year  987.  Henault. 
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duke’s  army  j)ractised  great  cruelties  upon  tlie  vanquished  and  the  defenceless  country 
people.  Smollett.  Prince  Charles  lied,  and  wandered  among  the  wilds  of  Scotland  for  six 
months,  while  30,000?,  were  offered  for  taking  him,  and  the  troops  of  the  conqueror  were 
constantly  in  search.  lie  at  length  escaped  from  Uist  to  Morlaix,  and  died  at  Koine,  in  1788. 

CULVERINS,  ordnance  so  called  from  the  French  coulevrine^  introduced  into  England 
from  a French  model  in  1534.  It  was  originally  live  inches  and  a quarter  diameter  in  the 
bore,  and  carried  a ball  of  eighteen  pounds.  Bailey. 

CUlMBEllLAISrD,  a N.W.  county  of  England,  was  gi’antcd  to  Malcolm  I,  of  Scotland  in 
945,  by  king  Edmund,  “on  condition  that  he  should  be  his  fellow- work er. ” It  was  seized 
by  William  I.,  but  restored  to  Malcolm  III,,  “who  became  his  man,”  1072.  William  the 
Lion,  after  his  defeat  at  Alnwick,  resigned  Cumberland  to  Henry  II.  It  was  finally  annexed 
to  England  in  1237. 

DUKES  OF  CUMBERLAND. 


1726.  William  Augustus,  second  son  of  George  II., 
died  Oct.  13,  1765. 

176(5,  Henry  Frederic,  son  of  Frederic  prince  of 
Wales,  died  Sept.  18,  1790. 


1799.  Ernest  Augustus  ; became  king  of  Hanover 
June  20,  1837  ; died  Nov.  18,  1851. 

1851.  George  V.,  the  present  king  of  Hanover 
(1862). 


CUMBERLAND,  The.  Naval  Battles,  1811. 

CUNAXA,  in  Mesopotamia,  near  the  Euphrates,  where  Cyrus  the  younger  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  his  brother  Artaxerxes  II.,  against  whom  he  had  conspired  (b.  c.  401),  as 
narrated  in  Xenophon’s  Anabasis.  His  Greek  auxiliaries  in  the  battle  were  successful.  See 
Retreat  of  the  Greeks. 

CUNEIFORM  INSCRIPTIONS  {ivomeuneus,  Latin  for  a wedge),  in  characters  resembling 
arrow-heads,  found  at  Babylon,  Behistun,  &c.,  have  lately  been  deciphered  by  English  and 
foreign  scholars,  who  date  some  of  them  as  far  back  as  2000  B.c.  This  is  impugned  by  other 
scholars.  See  Assyria,  Babylon,  Behistun. 

CUNNERSDORF  (in  Prussia),  Battle  of.  The  king  of  Prussia,  with  50,000  men, 
attacked  the  Austrian  and  Russian  army  of  90,000  in  their  camp,  and  at  first  gained  con- 
siderable advantages  ; but  pursuing  them  too  far,  the  Austrians  and  Russians  rallied,  and 
gained  a complete  victory.  The  Prussians  lost  2Cxd  pieces  of  cannon  and  20,000  men  in 
killed  and  wounded,  Aug.  12,  1759. 

CUPOLA  SHIPS.  Navy  of  England. 

CUPPING,  a mode  of  blood-letting.  The  skin  is  scarified  by  lancets,  and  a glass  ciij)  in 
which  the  air  has  been  rarified  by  flame,  is  immediately  applied  to  it,  when  the  blood  usually 
flows  into  the  cup.  This  operation  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  described  by 
Hippocrates  (b.c.  413)  and  Celsus  (b.c.  20),  who  highly  commend  it.  It  was  common  in 
England  about  1820,  but  is  not  much  employed  in  the  present  day. 

CURA9OA,  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  was  seized  by  Holland  in  1634.  In  1800, 
the  French  having  settled  on  part  of  this  island,  quarrelled  with  the  Dutch,  who  surrendered 
it  to  a single  British  frigate.  It  was  restored  to  the  Dutch  in  1802  ; taken  from  them  by 
the  British  in  1807,  and  again  restored  in  1814. 

CURATES  were  of  early  appointment  as  coadjutors  in  the  Romish  chiu’ch,  and  are 
mentioned  in  England  in  the  seventh  century.  Among  the  acts  passed  for  the  relief  of  this 
laborious  class  of  the  clergy,  are  the  12th  Anne,  1713,  and  36th,  53rd,  and  58th  Geo.  III., 
and  especially  the  beneficent  act  2 Will.  IV.  Oct.  1831.  It  appeared  by  parliamentary 
reports  on  ecclesiastical  revenues,  that  there  were  in  1831,  5230  curates  in  England  and  Wales, 
whose  stipends  amounted  to  424,695?.  The  greatest  number  of  curates  in  one  diocese  was 
Lincoln,  629  ; and  the  smallest  that  of  St.  Asaph,  43. 

CURFEW  BELL  (from  the  French,  couvre  feu),  was  a Norman  institution,  introduced 
into  England  by  Will.  I.  1068.  On  the  ringing  of  the  ciu’few  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening 
all  fires  and  candles  were  to  be  extinguished  under  a severe  penalty.  Rapin.  The  curfew 
was  abolished  i Hen.  I.  a.d.  iioo.  A curfew  bell  was  rung  at  West  Ham  so  lately  as 
Nov.  1859. 

CURRANTS,  from  Corinth,  whence,  probably,  the  tree  was  first  brought  to  us  about 
1533.  The  name  is  also  given  to  a small  kind  of  dried  grape,  brought  from  the  Levant  and 
Zante.  The  duty  on  these  currants  (445.  4c?.  per  cwt.  in  1834)  has  been  reduced  to  75.  The 
hawthorn  currant  {Rihes  Oxyacanthoides)  came  from  Canada  in  1705. 

CURRENCY  ACTS.  Those  of  sir  Robert  Peel  were  passed  in  1819  and  in  1844. 
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CUSllEE  PIECES,  invented  in  1673,  by  Richard  Leake,  the  inaster-gunner  of  the  Royal 
Prince  man-of-war,  renowned  for  bravery  shown  in  the  engagement  with  the  Dutch  admiral 
Van  Tromp. 

CUSTOj\r.  This  is  a law,  not  written  but  established  by  long  usage  and  consent.  By 
lawyers  and  civilians  it  is  defined  lex  non  scrij)ta,  and  it  stands  opposed  to  lex  scriptd,  or  the 
written  law.  It  is  the  rule  of  law  when  it  is  derived  from  A.i).  1189  downwards.  Sixty 
years’  custom  is  binding  in  the  civil  law,  and  forty  years’  in  ecclesiastical  cases. 

CUSTOIM-HOUSE.  That  of  London  is  of  early  institution  (see  Billingsgate),  as  customs 
were  collected  in  a regular  manner  in  the  tenth  century.  A custom-house  was  erected  on  a 
large  scale,  1304  ; and  a yet  larger  in  1559.  The  last  was  burnt  down  in  1666.  A new  one 
built  by  Charles  II.  was  burnt  down  in  1718,  and  again  rebuilt.  The  custom-house  was 
once  more  burnt  down,  and  immense  property  and  valuable  records  destroyed,  Feb.  12,  1814. 
'L’he  present  edifice  was  opened  Ma}^  12,  1817. — The  Dublin  custom-house  was  commenced  in 
1781,  and  was  opened  in  1791.  The  eastern  wing  of  its  warehouse  Avas  destroyed  by  fire, 
with  property  to  the  amount  of  400, ooo^.  Aug.  9,  1833. 

CUSTOJMS  were  collected  upon  merchandise  in  England,  under  Ethelred  II.  in  979. 
The  king’s  claim  to  them  by  grant  of  parliament  was  established  3 Edw.  I.  1274.  The 
customs  Avere  farmed  to  sir  Thomas  Smith  for  annual  sums  varying  from  14,000?.  to  50,000?. 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Stoio.  They  were  farmed  by  Charles  II.  for  390,000?.  in  1666. 
Davenant.  In  1671  commissioners  were  appointed.  The  customs  Avere  consolidated  by  Mr. 
Pitt  in  1787.  BetAA^een  1820  and  1830  so  many  reductions  and  consolidations  were  made  in 
the  customs  department,  that  above  a quarter  of  a million  was  saved  in  salaries,  though  the 
Avork  has  enormously  increased. — Acts  consolidating  the  customs  duties  Avere  passed  in  1853, 
1854,  and  i860,  Avhereby  the  number  of  articles  in  the  tariff'  was  greatly  reduced.  See 
Revemte.  Custom-house  officers  and  officers  of  excise  Avere  disqualified  from  voting  for  the 
election  of  members  of  parliament,  in  1782. 


The  customs  in 
1580  . . . £14,000 

1592  . . . 50,000 

1614  . . . 148,000 

1622  . . . 168,000 

1642  . . . 500,000 


The  customs  in 
1684  . . . £530,000 

1720  . . 1,555,600 

1748  . . . 2,000,000 

1808  . . 9,973,240 

1823  . . . 11,498,762 


The  customs  in 


1830 

.£17,540,323 

1835  . 

. . 18,612,906 

1840 

• 19.915,296 

1845  . 

. . 20,196,856 

1850 

. 20,442,170 

The  customs  in 

1855 

. £20,987,752 

1857  . 

. . 21,276,743 

1858 

. 23,018,138 

1859  . 

. . 23,768,981 

1861 

. 22,765,338 

The  customs  in  Ireland  were,  in  the  year  1224, 
viz. , on  every  sack  of  wool  3d.  ; on  every  last 
of  hides  6d.  ; and  2d.  on  every  barrel  of  wine. 
Annals  of  Dublin. 


The  customs  business  of  Ireland  was  transferred 
to  the  London  board  ....  Jan.  6,  1830 


CUTLERY.  See  Steel. 

CUTTING-OUT  MACHINES.  Wearing  apparel  AA'as  first  cut  out  by  machinery  in 
England  in  the  factory  of  Messrs.  Hyams  in  1853.  The  machine,  invented  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Osbourn,  consists  of  a reciprocating  vertical  knife  working  through  a slot  in  the  table  that 
supports  the  pile  of  cloth  to  be  cut.  The  cloth  being  pressed  up  to  the  edge  of  the  knife  by 
the  attendant,  the  knife  Avill  sever  it  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  marked  on  the  upper  layer. 
This  system  of  cutting  out  is  noAv  generally  adopted  in  the  slop-work  trade,  and,  Avith  the  aid 
of  the  seAving-machine  {v.'hich  sec),  has  tended  greatly  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  persons 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  Avearing  apparel  for  the  home  and  foreign  markets. 

CYANOGEN,  a colourless  gas,  (composed  of  nitrogen  and  carbon,)  derived  from  Prussian 
blue,  irritating  to  the  nose  and  eyes,  was  discovered  by  Gay  Lussac  in  1814  : an  important 
chemical  event. 

CYCLE.  That  of  the  sun  is  the  twenty-eight  years  before  the  days  of  the  Aveek  return 
to  the  same  days  of  the  month.  That  of  the  moon  is  nineteen  lunar  years  and  seven  inter- 
calary months,  or  nineteen  solar  years.  The  cycle  of  Jupiter  is  sixty  years,  or  sexagenary. 
The  Paschal  cycle,  or  the  time  of  keeping  Easter,  Avas  first  calculated  for  the  period  of  532 
years  by  Victorius,  a.d.  463.  Blair.  See  Calippic  Period. 

CYCLOPiEDIA.  See  Encyclopcedia. 

CYCLOPEAN  MASONRY,  a term  given  to  A'ery  ancient  buildings  in  Greece,  Italy, 
and  Asia  Minor,  probably  the  Avork  of  the  Pelasgi,  more  than  1000  b.c. 

CYMBAL.  The  oldest  knoAvn  musical  instrument  Avas  made  of  brass,  like  a kettle-dnim, 
and  some  think  in  the  same  form,  but  "smaller.  Xenophon  mentions  the  cymbal  as  invented 
by  Cybele,  Avho,  we  are  told,  used  it  in  her  feasts,  about  1580  b.c.  The  festivals  of  Cybele 
Avere  introduced  by  Scamander,  Avith  the  dances  of  the  Corybantes,  at  Mount  Ida,  1546  b.c. 
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CYMRI  or  Kymtu  (hence  Cambria),  the  name  of  the  ancient  British  who  belonged  to  the 
great  Celtic  family,  which  came  from  Asia  and  occupied  a large jiart  of  Europe  about  1500  b.o. 
About  A.D.  640  Dyvnwal  Moelmud  reigned  King  of  the  Cyrnry”  See  Wales. 

CYNICS,  a sect  of  philoso])hers  founded  by  Antisthencs,  (396  n.c.  Diog.  Laert.  365  b.c. 
Clinton.,)  who  professed  to  contemn  all  worldly  things,  even  all  sciences,  except  morality  ; 
were  very  I'ree  in  reprehending  vice  ; lived  in  public,  and  practised  great  obscenities  without 
blushing.  Diogenes  was  one. 

CYNOSCEPHALA5  {dogs’  heads,  so  named  from  the  shape  of  the  heights),  in  Thessaly, 
where  Belopidas  and  the  Thebans  defeated  Alexander  tyrant  of  Pherae  and  the  Thessalians, 
364  B.c.  (Pelopidas  being  slain)  ; and  where  the  consul  Elaminius  totally  defeated  Philip  V. 
of  Macedon,  197  B.C.,  and  ended  the  war. 

CYPRESS,  Cupressus  Sempervirens,  a tree  whose  wood  has  an  agreeable  smell,  and 
scarcely  ever  decays  or  takes  the  worm  ; it  was  originally  found  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  The 
Athenians  buried  their  heroes  in  coffins  made  of  this  wood,  of  which  many  of  the  Egyptian 
mummy-chests  were  also  fabricated.  The  ancients  planted  it  in  cemeteries.  The  cypress 
was  brought  to  England  about  a.d.  1441.  The  deciduous  cypress,  or  Cupressus  disticha, 
came  from  North  America  before  the  year  1640. 

CYPRUS,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  whose  inhabitants  anciently  were  much  given 
to  love  and  pleasure.  Pliny.  It  was  divided  among  several  petty  kings  till  the  time  of 
Cyrus  of  Persia,  who  subdued  them.  It  was  taken  by  the  Greeks  477  b.c.,  and  ranked 
among  the  proconsular  provinces  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Conquered  by  the  Saracens, 
A.D.  648  ; but  recovered  by  the  Romans,  in  957.  Cyprus  was  reduced  by  Richard  I.  of 
England,  in  1191.  He  gave  it  to  Guy  de  Lusignan,  who  became  king  in  1192,  and  whose 
descendants  reigned  till  the  last,  Catherine  de  Cornano,  sold  it  to  the  Venetians,  1489,  from 
whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  1571.  They  still  retain  it. 

CYR,  St.,  near  Versailles,  where  a conventual  college  for  ladies  was  founded  by  Madame 
De  Maintenon  in  1686.  It  is  now  a military  college. 

CYRENAIC  SECT,  founded  by  Aristippus  the  Elder,  365  b.c.  They  maintained  the 
doctrine  that  the  supreme  good  of  man  in  this  life  is  pleasure,  particularly  that  of  the  senses ; 
and  said  that  even  virtue  ought  to  be  commended  only  because  it  gave  pleasure. 

CYRENE  (N.W.  Africa),  a Greek  colony,  founded  by  Battus  about  630  b.c.  Aristseus, 
Avho  was  chief  of  the  colonists  here,  gave  the  city  his  mother’s  name.  It  was  also  called 
Pentapolis,  on  account  of  its  five  towns  ; namely,  Cyrene,  Ptolemais,  Berenice,  ApoUonia, 
and  Arsinoe.  It  was  conquered  by  Ptolemy  Soter  I.,  who  placed  many  Jews  here  (286  b.c.). 
Cyrene  was  left  by  Ptolemy  Apion  to  the  Romans,  97  b.c.  It  is  now  a desert.  Some 
Cyi'enaic  sculptures  were  placed  in  the  British  Museum  in  July,  1861. 

CYZICUS  (Asia  Minor).  In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Lacedemonian  fleet  under  the 
command  of  Mindarus,  assisted  by  Pharnabazus,  the  Persian,  was  encountered  by  the 
Athenians  under  Alcibiades,  and  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  near  Cyzicus.  Mindarus 
was  slain  410  B.c.  Plutarch.  408  b.c.  Lenglet. 

CZAR,  from  Caesar,  title  assumed  by  the  sovereigns  of  Russia.  Ivan  Basilowitz  having 
achieved  great  triumphs  over  the  Tartars  took  the  title  of  Tzar  or  Czar  about  1482.  The 
eldest  son  is  called  CzaroAvitz,  and  the  empress  Czarina. 

D. 

DACIA,  a Roman  province,  part  of  Hungary  and  the  adjoining  provinces.  After  many 
contests  it  Avas  subdued  by  Trajan,  a.d.  106,  AAdien  Decebalus,  the  Dacian  leader,  Avas  killed 
in  battle,  Dacia  Avas  abandoned  to  the  Goths  by  Aurelian,  in  270 ; subdued  by  the  Huns, 
376  ; by  Scythians,  566  ; by  Charlemagne  ; and  by  the  Magyars,  in  the  ninth  century. 

DAGHISTAN  ^S.W.  Asia),  AA^as  conquered  by  the  czar  Peter,  1723  ; restored  to  Persia, 
1735  ; hut  re-annexed  to  Russia  by  Alexander  1.,  1813. 

DAGUERREOTYPE  PROCESS,  invented  by  Daguerre,  1838.  See  Photography. 

DAHLIA.  This  beautiful  floAA’-er  AAns  brought  from  Mexico,  of  Avdiich  it  is  a native,  in 
the  present  century.  It  Avas  first  cultivated  by  the  SAvedish  botanist,  professor  Dahl,  and 
soon  became  a favourite  in  England.  In  1815,  about  tAVO  months  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  it  was  introduced  into  France,  and  the  celebrated  florist  Andre  Thouine  suggested 
various  practical  improvements  in  its  management.  The  botanist  Georgi  shortly  before 
•introduced  it  at  St.  Petersburg  ; hence  the  dahlia  is  knoAvn  in  Germany  as  the  Georgina. 
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DAIIKA  (Algeria).  In  June,  1845,  about  600  Kabylcs  at  war  with  the  French  were 
suiTocated  in  a cave  by  smoke,  the  hro  having  been  kindled  by  order  of  general  Pelissier, 
now  duke  of  JMalakhoff.  They  had  fired  on  the  messenger  bearing  an  offer  of  a truce.  The 
massacre  was  condemned  by  marshal  Soult,  the  minister  of  war,  but  justified  by  marshal 
Bugeaud. 

D ALEC  Ah  I JANS  (Sweden),  revolted  against  Christian  of  Denmark,  1521,  and  placed 
Oustavus  Vasa  on  the  throne  of  Sweden. 

DALMATIA,  an  Austrian  province,  N.E.  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  was  finally  conf|uered  by 
the  Romans,  34  b.c.  The  emperor  Diocletian  erected  his  palace  at  Spalatro,  and  retired 
there,  a.d.  305.  Dalmatia  was  held  in  turns  by  the  Goths,  Hungarians,  and  Turks,  till  its 
cession  to  Venice  in  1699.  By  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  in  1797  it  was  given  to  Austria. 
In  1805  it  was  incorporated  into  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  gave  the  title  of  duke  to  marshal 
Soult.  In  1814  it  reverted  to  Austria. 

DALTONISM.  See  Colour,  note. 

DAMASCUS  (Syria),  a city  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  1913  b.c.  {Qen.  xiv.),  consequently 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  world.  It  was  taken  by  David  (1040  b.c.)  but  retaken  shortly 
after,  and  became  the  capital  of  Syria  under  Benhadad  and  his  successors,  951  b.c.  In 
740  B.c.  it  was  taken  by  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria.  From  the  Assyrians  it  passed  to 
the  Persians,  and  from  them  to  the  Greeks  under  Alexander  ; and  afterwards  to  the  Romans, 
about  70  B.c.  It  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  a.d.  633  ; by  the  Turks  in  1075  ; and  was 
destroyed  by  Tamerlane  in  1400.  In  a journey  to  this  place  the  apostle  Paul  was 
miracidously  converted,  and  here  he  began  to  preach  the  gospel  about  a.d.  52. — Damascus 
now  is  the  capital  of  a Turkish  pachalic.  It  was  taken  b^y  Ibrahim  Pacha  in  1832.  The 
disappearance  of  a Greek  jniest,  named  Father  Tommaso,  from  here,  Feb.  i,  1840,  led  to 
the  torture  of  a number  of  Jews,  suspected  of  his  murder,  and  to  a cruel  persecution  of  that 
people,  which  caused  remonstrances  from  many  states  of  Europe.  On  July  9,  10,  and  ii, 
i860,  in  consequence  of  a dispute  between  the  Druses  and  Maronites,  the  Mahommedans 
massacred  above  3000  Christians  and  destroyed  the  houses,  rendering  vast  numbers  of 
persons  homeless  and  destitute.  A large  number  were  rescued  by  Abd-el-Kader,  who  held 
the  citadel.  Summary  justice  was  executed  for  these  crimes  by  Fuad  Pasha  ; in  Aug.  and 
Sept.  160  persons  of  all  classes  were  executed,  including  the  Turkish  governor  ; and  11,000 
Avere  made  soldiers  by  conscription. 

DAMASK  LINENS  and  SILKS  Avere  first  manufactured  at  Damascus  ; hence  the 
name.  They  Avere  beautifully  imitated  by  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  Aveavers  ; and  the 
manufacture  was  brought  to  England  by  artisans  Avho  fled  from  the  persecution  of  the  cruel 
duke  of  Alva,  betAveen  1571  and  1573.  Anderson. 

DAMASK  ROSE,  transplanted  from  Damascus,  Avas  brought  here  from  the  south  of 
Europe  and  Marseilles  by  Dr.  Linacre,  physician  to  Henry  VIII.,  about  1540. 

DAMIENS’  ATTEMPT.  Louis  XV.  of  France  Avas  stabbed  Avith  a knife  in  the  right 
side  by  Damiens,  a native  of  Arras,  Jan.  5,  1757.  The  culprit  endured  the  most  excruciating 
tortures,  nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  regicide  Ravaillac,  and  Avas  then  broken  on  the  Avheel, 
March  28  folloAAung.  See  Ravaillac. 

DAMIETTA  (LoAver  Egypt),  Avas  built  about  1250.  Here  it  is  said  Avas  first  manu- 
factured the  cloth  termed  dimity. 

DA]\ION  AND  PYTHIAS  (or  Phintias),  Pythagorean  philosophers.  When  Damon  Avas 
condemned  to  death  by  the  tjrrant  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  about  387  b.c.,  he  obtained  leave 
to  go  and  settle  some  domestic  aifairs,  on  the  promise  of  returning  at  the  appointed  time  of 
execution,  and  Pythias  became  surety  for  the  performance  of  his  engagement.  When  the 
fatal  hour  approached,  Damon  did  not  appear,  and  Pythias  surrendered  himself,  and  Avas  led 
away  to  execution  ; but  at  this  critical  moment  Damon  returned  to  redeem  his  pledge. 
Dionysius  was  so  struck  AAuth  their  fidelity  that  he  remitted  the  sentence  and  entreated  them 
to  permit  him  to  share  their  friendship. 

DANCE  OF  DEATH.  The  triumph  of  death  over  all  ranks  of  men  aams  a favourite 
subject  Avith  the  artists  of  the  middle  ages,  and  appears  in  rude  carvings  and  pictures  in 
A^arious  countries.  The  Chorea  Macliahceorum  or  Danse  Macabre  Avas  the  first  printed  repre- 
sentation, published  by  Guyot  Marchand,  a bookseller  of  Paris,  in  1485.  Holbein’s  cele- 
brated Dance  of  Death  (concerning  the  authorship  of  which  there  has  been  much  controA^ersy) 
AA’as  printed  at  Lyons  in  1538,  and  at  Basil,  1594.  Since  then  many  editions  have  appeared; 
one  Avith  an  introduction  and  notes  Avas  published  by  Mr.  Russell  Smith  in  1849. — 'J’he  term 
Dance  of  Death  Avas  also  applied  to  the  frensied  movements  of  the  Flagellants,  avIio  had 
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sometimes  skeletons  depicted  on  tlieir  clothing,  about  tlie  end  of  the  14th  century.  The 
Dancing  Mania,  accompanied  by  aberration  of  mind  and  distortions  of  the  body,  was  very 
prevalent  in  Germany  in  1374.  In  Italy  it  was  termed  Tarantism,  as  supposed  to  be  caused 
by  the  bite  of  the  Tarantule  spider,  and  abounded  in  the  15th  century.  The  music  and 
songs  employed  for  its  cure  arc  still  preserved. 

DANCING  to  the  measure  of  time  was  invented  by  the  Curetes,  1534  b.c.  Eusebius. 
The  Greeks  were  the  first  who  united  the  dance  to  their  tragedies  and  comedies.  Pantomimic 
dances  were  first  introduced  on  the  Roman  stage,  22  b.c.  Usher.  Dancing  by  cinque  paces 
was  introduced  into  England  from  Italy,  a.d.  1541.  In  modern  times  the  French  were  the 
first  who  introduced  ballets  analogues  in  their  musical  dramas.  The  country  dance  {contre- 
danse)  is  of  French  origin,  but  its  date  is  not  precisely  known.  Si^elman.  The  waltz  and 
quadrille  were  introduced  into  England  about  1813.  See  Morice  Dance. 

DANE-GELD,  or  Danegelt,  a tribute  paid  to  the  Danes  to  stop  their  ravages  in  this 
kingdom  ; first  raised  by  Ethelred  II.  in  991,  and  again  in  1003  ; and  levied  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Danes  to  pay  fleets  for  clearing  the  seas  of  them.  The  tax  was  suppressed 
liy  Edward  the  Confessor  in  1051  ; revived  by  William  the  Conqueror,  1068;  and  formed 
part  of  the  revenue  of  the  crown,  until  aboli.shed  by  Stephen,  1136.  Every  hide  of  land, 
i.e.  as  much  as  one  plough  could  plough,  or  as  Bede  says,  maintain  a family,  was  taxed  at 
first  15.,  afterwards  as  much  as  7s. 

DANES.  See  Denmark.  Their  invasions  Avere  a scourge  to  England  for  nearly  three 
hundred  years.  During  their  attacks  upon  Britain  and  Ireland  they  made  a descent  on 
France,  where,  in  895,  under  Rollo,  they  received  presents  under  the  walls  of  Paris.  The}' 
returned  and  ravaged  the  French  territories  as  far  as  Ostend  in  896.  They  attacked  Italy  in 
903.  Neustria  was  granted  by  the  king  of  France  to  Rolla  and  his  Normans  (North-men^ 
hence  Normandy,  in  91 1.  The  invasions  of  England  and  Ireland  were  as  follows  : — 


First  hostile  appearance  of  the  Danes  . a.d.  783 
They  land  near  Purbeck,  Dorset  . . . . 787 

Descend  in  Northumberland;  are  repelled,  and 

perish  by  shipwreck 794 

They  invade  Scotland  and  Ireland  . 795,  796 

They  enter  Dubhn  with  a fleet  of  60  sail  and 
possess  themselves  of  Dublin,  Fingal,  and 

other  places 798 

They  take  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  . . . . 832 

Defeated  at  Hengeston,  in  Cornwall,  by  Egbert  836 

They  land  in  Kent  from  350  vessels,  and  take 

Canterbury  and  London 851 

They  descend  on  N orthumberland,  and  take  Y ork  867 
They  defeat  the  Saxons  at  Merton  . . . 871 

They  take  Wareham  and  Exeter  . . . 876 

They  take  Chippenham:  but  120  of  their  ships 

are  wrecked 877 

Defeated ; Guthnim  their  leader  becomes  Chris- 
tian, and  many  settle  in  England  . . . 878 

Alfred  enters  into  a treaty  with  them  . . . 882 

Their  fleet  totally  destroyed  by  Alfred  at  Apple- 

dore 894 

Defeated  near  Isle  of  Wight 897 

They  invade  and  waste  Wales  ....  900 

Defeated  by  Edward  the  Elder  . . . . 922 

They  defeat  the  people  of  Leinster,  whose  king 
is  killed 956 


Ravage  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  Dorset  . a.d.  982 
And  ravage  Essex  and  Suffolk  . . . . 990 

Said  to  assume  the  title  lord  dane  about  . -991 

Their  fleet  defeated  after  a breach  of  treaty, 

purchased  by  money 992 

They  land  in  Essex,  and  in  the  west,  and  are 
paid  a sum  of  money  {i6,oool.)  to  quit  the 
kingdom 994 


A general  massacre  of  the  Danes  by  order  of 

Ethelred  II Nov.  13,  1002 

Swein  revenges  the  death  of  his  countrymen, 
and  receives  36,000?.  (which  he  afterwards 
demands  as  an  annual  tribute)  to  depart  . 1003 
Their  fleet  anchors  at  Isle  of  Wight  . . . 1006 

They  make  fresh  inroads,  and  defeat  the  Saxons 

in  Suffolk 1010 

They  sack  Canterbury,  imprison  the  archbishop, 

and  kill  the  inhabitants loi  i 

Vanquished  at  Clontarf,  Ireland  (see  Cloniarf)  . 1014 

Their  conquest  of  England  completed  . .1017 

They  settle  in  Scotland  . . . . . . 1020 

They  land  again  at  Sandwich,  carrying  oif  much 

plunder  to  Flanders 1047 

They  burn  York  and  kill  3000  Normans  . . io6y 

Once  more  invade  England  to  aid  a con.spiracy ; 
but  compelled  to  depart 1074 


DANGEROUS  ASSOCIATIONS  (IRELAND)  BILL,  Roman  Catholic  Association. 

DANTZIC  (N.  Germany),  a commercial  city  in  a.d.  997  ; according  to  other  autho- 
rities, built  by  Waldemar  I.  in  1165.  Poland  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  it  in  1454.  Seized 
by  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  annexed  to  his  dominions  in  1793.  It  surrendered  to  the  French 
after  a siege  of  four  months,  May,  1807  ; and  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  was  restored  to  its 
former  independence,  under  the  protection  of  Prussia  and  Saxony.  Dantzic  was  besieged  by 
the  allies  in  1812  ; and,  after  a gallant  resistance,  surrendered  to  them,  Jan.  i,  1814.  By 
the  treaty  of  Paris  it  again  reverted  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  Awful  inundation  here,  owing 
to  the  Vistula  breaking  through  its  dykes,  by  which  10,000  head  of  cattle  and  4000  houses 
were  destroyed,  and  a vast  number  of  lives  lost,  April  9,  1829. 

DANUBE  (Geiman,  Donau  ; anciently  Ister,  in  its  lower  part).  Except  the  Wolga,  the 
largest  river  in  Europe,  rising  in  the  Black  Forest  and  falling  into  the  Black  Sea.  Its 
navigation  has  been  considered  an  object  of  great  importance,  from  the  time  of  Trajan  to  tin- 
preisent  time.  Part  of  Trajan’s  bridge  at  Gladova  still  remains.  It  was  do.stroyed  l)y 
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Adrian,  to  })rcveut  the  harhariaiis  entering  Dacia.  Steam  navigation  was  projected  on  this 
river  by  count  Szenechyi  in  1830,  and  in  that  year  the  first  steam-boat  was  launched  at 
Vienna,  and  the  Austrian  coni2)any  was  formed  shortly  after.  The  Bavarian  company  was 
formed  in  1836,  Charlemagne,  in  the  eighth  century,  contemplated  uniting  the  Danube 
and  Ivhine  by  a canal,  ami  actually  began  a work  Avhich  was  lately  completed  by  the 
Bavarian  government.  At  the  2)cace  of  1856  the  free  navigation  of  the  Danube  was  secured. 

DANUBIAN  PRINCIPALITIES  ; 'Wallachia  and  Moldavia  ; cajiitals,  Bucharest 
and  Jassy.  These  jn-ovinces  formed  of  the  ancient  Dacia,  which  was  conquered  by 
Trajan  about  A. D.  103,  and  abandoned  by  Aurelian  about  270.  For  some  time  after  they 
were  alternately  in  the  possession  of  the  barbarians  and  the  Greek  emperors  ; and  afterwards 
of  the  Hungarians.  In  the  thirteenth  century  they  were  subdued  by  the  Turks,  but  per- 
mitted to  retain  their  religious  customs,  &c.  In  1812  part  of  Moldavia  was  ceded  to  Russia. 
The  ])rovinces  having  })articipated  in  the  Greek  insurrection  in  1821,  were  afterwards 
severely  treated  by  the  Turks  ; but  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  in  1829  they  were  placed 
under  the  protection  of  Russia.  In  June,  1849,  the  Porte  appointed  as  hospodars  prince 
Stirbey  for  Wallachia,  and  prince  Ghika  for  Moldavia,  who  retired  from  their  governments 
when  the  Russians  crossed  the  Pruth,  and  entered  Moldavia  in  July  2,  1853.  See  Russo- 
Turkish  War.  The  Russians  quitted  these  provinces  in  Sept.  1854,  and  an  Austrian  army 
entered  (by  virtue  of  a convention  between  the  sultan  and  Austria),  and  remained  there  till 
^larch,  1857.*  Prince  Alexander  Cousa  was  elected  prince  of  Moldavia,  Jan.  17,  and  of 
Wallachia,  Feb.  5,  1859.  The  population  of  the  two  was  4,200,000  in  i860. 

DARDANELLES,  The,  are  two  castles,  one  called  Sestos,  in  Romania,  the  other  called 
Abydos,  in  Natolia,  commanding  the  entrance  of  the  strait  of  (Jallipoli.  They  were  built  by 
the  emperor  Mahomet  IV.  in  1659,  and  were  named  Dardanelles  from  the  contiguous  town 
Dardanus. — The  gallant  exploit  of  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  was  achieved  by 
the  British  squadron  under  admiral  sir  John  Duckworth,  Feb.  19,  1807  ; but  the  admiral 
was  obliged  to  rej)ass  them,  which  he  did  with  gi-eat  loss  and  immense  damage  to  the  fleet, 
March  2,  following,  the  castles  of  Sestos  and  Abydos  hurling  down  rocks  of  stone,  each  01 
many  tons  weight,  upon  the  decks  of  the  British  ships.  The  allied  English  and  French 
fleets  passed  the  Dardanelles  at  the  sultan’s  request,  Oct.  1853. 

DARIC,  a Persian  gold  coin,  issued  by  Darius,  hence  its  name,  about  538  b.c.  About 
556  cents.  Knoicles.  It  weighed  two  gi-ains  more  than  the  English  guinea.  Dr.  Bernard. 

DARIEN,  Isthmus  of,  Central  America.  About  1694,  WRliain  Paterson,  founder  01 
the  Bank  of  England,  jJublished  his  jdan  for  colonising  Darien.  In  consequence  a company 
was  formed  in  1695  and  three  ill-fated  exjieditions  sailed  there  in  1698  and  1699,  from 
Scotland,  where  400,000?.  had  been  raised.  The  first  consisted  of  1200  young  men  of  aU 
classes,  besides  women  and  children.  The  enterprise  not  having  been  recognised  by  the 
English  government,  the  settlements  were  threatened  by  the  Spaniards,  to  whom  they  were 
finally  surrendered,  March  30,  1700.  Paterson  and  a few  survivors  from  famine  and  disease, 
had  set  off  shortly  before  the  arrival  of  the  second  exi)edition.  Several  years  after,  a sum  01 
398,085?.  was  voted  by  jiarliament  to  the  survivors  as  “ Equivalent  money.”  A smn  of  money 
was  also  voted  to  Paterson  ; but  the  bill  was  rejected  in  the  house  of  lords.  See  Panama. 

DARK  AGES,  a term  applied  to  the  period  of  time  called  the  i¥ic?c??e  Ages  ; according  to 
Hallam,  comprising  about  1000  years— from  the  invasion  of  France  by  Clovis,  a.d.  486,  to 
that  of  Naples  by  Charles  VIII.  1495.  During  this  time  learning  was  at  a low  ebb. 

DARTFORD  (Kent).  Here  commenced  the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler,  1381.  A con- 
vent of  nuns,  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin,  endowed  here  by  Edward  III.,  1355,  was 
converted  by  Henry  VIII.  into  a royal  palace.  The  first  paper-mill  in  England  was  erected 
at  Dartford  by  sir  John  Speilman,  a German,  in  1590  {Stow),  and  about  the  same  j>eriod  was 
erected  here  the  first  mill  for  sj)litting  iron  bars.  The  i^owcler-mills  here  were  blown  uj)  four 
times  between  1730  and  1738.  Various  explosions  have  since  occurred,  in  some  cases  with 
loss  of  life  to  many  persons  : Oct.  12,  1790;  Jan.  i,  1795  ; and  more  recently. 

DARTMOUTH  (Devon).  Burnt  by  the  French  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  I.  and  Henry  IV. 
In  a third  attemjrt  (1404),  the  invaders  were  defeated  by  the  inhabitants,  assisted  by  the 

* After  the  peace  of  1856,  much  discussion  and  even  dissension  arose  between  the  European  powers 
with  respect  to  the  government  of  these  principalities.  It  was  finally  settled  at  the  eighteenth  sitting 
of  the  Paris  conference,  Aug.  19,  1858.  There  were  to  be  two  hospodars,  elected  by  elective  assemblages, 
and  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey  was  to  be  preserved.  In  February,  1859,  Alexander  Cousa  was  elected 
liospodar  of  both  principalities,  and  the  election  was  acknowledged  by  the  allies  as  an  exceptional  case 
(Sept.  6).  The  definitive  union  of  the  provinces  was  acknowledged  by  the  porte  in  Dec.  i86i.  On  June  20, 
1S62,  M.  Catargi,  the  president  of  the  council  of  ministers,  was  assassinated  as  he  was  leaving  the  chamber 
•■■f  deputies. 
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valour  of  the  women.  The  French  commander,  Du  Chastel,  three  lords,  and  thirty-two 
knights  were  made  prisoners.  In  the  war  of  the  parliament,  Dartmouth  was  taken  after 
a siege  of  four  weeks,  hy  ])rince  Maurice,  who  garrisoned  the  place  for  the  king  (1643) ; hut 
it  Avas  retaken  hy  general  Fairfax  hy  storm  in  1646. 

DATES  Avero  affixed  to  grants  and  assignments  18  Edw.  I.  1290.  Before  this  time  it 
Avas  usual  at  least  to  i>ass  lands  without  dating  the  deed  of  conveyance,  Lewis.  Numerous 
instruments  of  assignment  enrolled  among  our  early  records  establish  this  fact.  The  date  is 
determined  hy  the  names  of  the  parties,  particularly  that  of  the  grantor  : the  possession  of 
land  Avas  proof  of  the  title  to  it.  Ilardie.  A useful  glossary  of  the  dates  given  in  old 
charters  and  chronicles  will  be  found  in  Nicolas’s  “Chronology  of  History.” 

DAUPHIN.  It  is  a vulgar  error  to  suppose  that,  hy  the  treaty  of  1343,  Avhich  gave  the 
full  sovereignty  of  Dauphiny  to  the  kings  of  France,  it  Avas  stij)ulated  that  the  eldest  son  of 
the  king  should  hear  the  title  of  dauphin.  So  far  from  it,  the  first  dauphin  named  in  that 
treaty  Avas  Philip,  second  son  of  Philip  of  Yalois.  Hinault.  The  late  duke  of  Orleans, 
eldest  son  of  Louis-Philippe,  was  not  called  the  dauphin. 

DAVID’S,  St.  (S.W.  Wales),  the  ancient  Menapia,  now  a poor  decayed  place,  hut  once 
the  metropolitan  see  of  Wales,  and  archiepiscopal.  When  Christianity  was  planted  in 
Britain,  there  Avere  three  archbishops’  seats  appointed,  viz.  London,  York,  and  Caerleonupon 
Usk,  in  Monmouthshire,  That  at  Caerleon  being  too  near  the  dominions  of  the  Saxons, 
Avas  removed  to  MeneAv,  and  called  St.  David’s,  in  honour  of  the  archbishop  who  removed 
it,  A.D,  519.  St.  Sampson  Avas  the  last  archbishop  of  the  Welsh;  for  he,  withdrawing 
himself  on  account  of  a pestilence  to  Dole,  in  Brittany,  carried  the  pall  Avith  him  ; hut  his 
successors  preserved  the  archiepiscopal  poAver,  although  they  lost  the  name.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.  these  prelates  Avere  forced  to  submit  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  Beatson.  Present 
income  4500^. 

EECENT  BISHOPS  OF  ST.  DAVID’s. 

1800.  Lord  George  Murray,  died  June  3,  1803.  I 1825.  John  Banks  Jenkinson,  died  July  7,  1840. 

1803.  Thomas  Burgess,  translated  to  Salisbury,  1840.  Connop  Thirlwall  (present  bishop,  1862). 

June,  1825.  I 

DAVID’S  DAY,  St.,  March  i,  is  annually  commemorated  by  the  Welsh,  in  honour  of 
St.  David.  Tradition  states  that  on  St.  David’s  birthday  a great  victory  was  obtained  by 
the  Y^elsh  over  their  Saxon  invaders  ; that  the  Welsh  soldiers  Avere  distinguished  by  order 
of  St.  David  by  a leek  in  their  cap.  In  memory  of  this  circumstance,  the  Welsh  still  Avear  a 
leek  in  their  hats  on  the  ist  of  March. 

DAVIS’S  STKAIT  (N.  America),  discovered  by  the  English  navigator,  John  Davis,  on 
his  voyage  to  find  a N.  W.  passage,  between  1585  and  1587.  He  made  tAvo  more  voyages 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  afterwards  performed  five  voyages  to  the  East  Indies.  In  the  last 
he  Avas  killed  by  Japanese  pirates,  in  the  Indian  seas,  on  the  coast  of  Malacca,  Dec.  27,  1605. 

DAY,  Day  began  at  sunrise  among  most  of  the  northern  nations,  and  at  sunset  among 
the  Athenians  and  JeAVS,  Among  the  Komans,  day  commenced  at  midnight,  as  it  now  does 
among  us.  The  Italians  in  many  places,  at  the  present  time,  reckon  the  day  from  sunset  to 
sunset,  making  their  clocks  strike  twenty-four  hours  round,  instead  of  dividing  the  day,  as 
is  done  in  all  other  countries,  into  equal  jiortions  of  tweHe  hours.  This  mode  is  but  jDartially 
used  in  the  larger  toAvns  of  Italy  ; most  public  clocks  in  Florence,  Koine,  and  Milan,  being 
set  to  the  hour  designated  on  French  or  English  clocks.  The  Chinese  divide  the  day  into 
tAvelve  parts  of  tAvo  hours  each.  Our  civil  day  is  distinguished  from  the  astronomicai  day, 
which  begins  at  noon,  is  divided  into  twenty-four  hours  (instead  of  tAVO  parts  of  tAvelve  hours), 
and  is  the  mode  of  reckoning  used  in  the  Nautical  Almanack.  At  Rome,  day  and  night  were 
first  divided  in  time  by  means  of  Avater-clocks,  the  invention  of  Scipio  Nasica,  158  B.o, 

DEACONS  {literally  servants),  an  order  of  the  Christian  priesthood,  AAdiich  took  its  rise 
from  the  institution  of  seven  deacons  by  the  Apostles,  Avhich  number  Avas  retained  a long 
period  in  many  churches,  about  A.D.  53.  {Acts  vi.)  The  original  deacons  Avere  Stephen, 
Philip,  Prochorus,  Nicanor,  Timon,  Parmenas,  and  Nicolas.  Tlie  qualifications  of  a deacon 
are  mentioned  by  St,  Paul  (a.d.  65),  ist  Timothy  iii.  8 — 13, 

DEACONESSES,  or  ministering  AvidoAvs,  are  mentioned  in  early  Christian  history.  Their 
qualifications  are  given  in  i Tim.  v.  9,  a.d.  65.  Their  duties  Avere  to  visit  the  poor  and  sick, 
assist  at  the  agapte  or  love  feasts,  admonish  the  young  women,  &c.  The  office  Avas  discon- 
tinued in  the  Western  church  in  the  fifth  and  six  centuries,  and  in  the  Greek  church  about 
the  tAvelfth,  but  has  been  recently  revived  in  Germany. 
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DILVD,  riiAYEus  Fou,  Ijogau  about  a.d.  190.  Eusebius.  Sec  Prayer. 

DEAF  AND  DUJ\IB.  The  iirst  .systematic  attempt  to  instruct  tlie  deaf  and  dumb  was 
made  by  Pedro  de  Ponce,  a Ikmcdictine  monk  of  S])ain,  about  A.i).  1570-  Bonet,  also  a 
monk,  ])ublislied  a system  at  IMadrid  in  1620.  Dr.  Wallis  published  a work  in  England  on 
the  subject  in  1650.  The  first  regular  academy  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Britain  was 
opened  in  Edinburgh  in  1773.  In  modern  times  the  abbe  de  I’Epee  (1712-89),  and  his  friend 
and  pupil  the  abbo  Sicard  of  Paris  (1742 — 1822)  ; the  rev.  Mr.  Townsend  and  Mr.  .Baker,  of 
London  ; l\Ir.  Braidwood  of  Edinburgh  ; and  surgeon  Orpen,  of  Dublin,  have  laboured  with 
much  success  in  ])romoting  tlie  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  asylum  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  children  was  opened  in  Ijondon  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Townsend,  in  1792  ; 
one  in  Edinburgh  by  Mr.  J.  Braidwood,  in  1810  ; and  one  in  Birmingham  by  Mr.  T.  Braidwood, 
in  1815.  The  asyium  at  Claremont,  Dublin,  was  opened  in  1816.  In  1851,  there  were  in 
Great  Britain,  12,553  dumb  out  of  a popidation  of  20,959,477. 

DEAN,  FoiiEST  OF,  Gloucestershire.  Anciently  it  was  wooded  quite  through,  and  of 
great  extent ; and  in  the  last  century,  though  much  curtailed,  was  twenty  miles  in  length 
and  teir  in  breadth.  It  was  famous  for  its  oaks,  of  which  most  of  our  former  sliijis  of  war 
were  made.  The  memorable  riots  in  this  district,  when  more  than  3000  persons  assembled 
in  the  forest,  and  demolished  upwards  of  fifty  miles  of  wall  and  fence,  throwing  open  10,000 
acres  of  plantation,  took  place  on  June  8,  1831. 

DEATH,  Punishment  of.  Dromiing  in  a quagmire  was  a punishment  among  the 
Britons,  about  450  b.c.  Stow.  The  ancients  inflicted  death  by  crucifixion,  and  even  women 
suffered  on  the  cross.  Mithridates,  a Persian  soldier,  who  boasted  that  he  had  killed  Cyrus 
the  Younger,  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  was  by  order  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  eighteen  days  in  a 
state  of  torture  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun.  Maurice,  the  son  of  a nobleman,  Avas 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  for  piracy,  the  first  execution  in  that  manner  in  England, 
25  Hen.  HI.  1241.  The  punishment  of  death  Avas  abolished  in  a great  number  of  cases  by 
sir  E.  Peel’s  acts,  4 to  10  Geo.  IV.  1824-9  ; and  by  the  criminal  laAV  consolidation  acts  of  1861, 
Avas  confined  to  treason  and  Avilful  murder.  See  Ravaillac,  Boiling,  Burning,  Hanging, 
Forgery,  and  Exeeution. 

DEATHS,  Eegisters  of.  Bills  of  Mortality  0A\i\.  Registers. 

DEBT.  See  National  Debt. 

DEBTORS.  See  Banlcruiits  and  Insolvents.  Debtors  have  been  subjected  to  imprison^ 
ment  in  almost  all  countries  and  times ; and  until  the  passing  of  the  later  bankrupt  laAvs  and 
insolvent  acts,  the  prisons  of  these  countries  Avere  crowded  Avith  debtors  to  an  extent  that  is 
noAV  scarcely  credible.  It  appears  by  parliamentary  returns  that  in  the  eighteen  months 
subsequent  to  the  panic  of  December,  1825,  as  many  as  101,000  AA'rits  for  debts  Avere  issued 
from  the  courts  in  England.  In  the  year  ending  5th  Jan.  1830,  there  Avere  7114  persons  sent 
to  the  several  prisons  of  London  ; and  on  that  day,  1547  of  the  number  Avere  yet  confined. 
On  the  1st  of  Jan.  1840,  the  number  of  prisoners  for  debt  in  England  and  Wales  Avas  1732  ; 
in  Ireland  the  number  Avas  under  1000  ; and  in  Scotland  under  100.  The  operation  of 
statutes  of  relief,  and  other  causes,  considerably  reduced  the  number  of  imprisoned  debtors. 
When  the  iieAV  Bankruptcy  Act  (abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt  except  Avhen  fraudulently 
contracted)  came  into  operation,  in  Nov.  1861,  a number  of  debtors  aaJio  had  been  confined, 
Avere  released.  In  1862  the  removal  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  Prison  Avas  jiroposed  to  parliament. 
Arrest  of  Absconding  Debtors  bill,  14  & 15  Viet.  c.  52,  1852.  See  Arrest. 

DEBUSCOPE,  an  instrument  of  French  origin,  someAAdiat  similar  to  the  kaleidoscope, 
said  to  be  useful  for  devising  patterns  for  calico-printers,  &c.,  made  its  appearance  in  i860. 

DECAMERONE  (10  days).  See  Boccaccio. 

DECEMBER  (from  decern,  ten),  the  tenth  month  of  the  year  of  Romulus,  commencing  in 
March.  In  713  b.c.  Numa  introduced  January  and  February  before  March,  and  thence- 
foi'Avard  December  became  the  tAvelfth  of  the  year.  In  the  reign  of  Comniodus,  a.d.  181 — 192, 
December  Avas  called,  by  Avay  of  flattery,  Amazonius,  in  honour  of  a courtesan  Avhom  that 
prince  had  loved,  and  had  painted  like  an  Amazon.  The  English  commenced  their  year  on 
the  25th  December,  until  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror.  See  Year. 

DECEMVIRI,  or  Ten  Men,  Avho  Avere  appointed  to  draAv  up  a code  of  laAvs,  and  to  Avhom 
for  a time  the  whole  government  of  Rome  Avas  committed,  45 1 b.  c.  The  laAvs  they  clreAV  up 
Avere  approved  by  the  senate  and  general  assembly  of  the  people,  Avritten  on  ten  metallic 
tables,  and  set  up  in  the  place  Avhere  the  j)eople  met  {comitium),  450  b.c.  The  decemviri  at 
first  ruled  Avell,  but  the  tyranny  of  Appius  Claudius  toAvards  Virginia  occasioning  an  insurrec- 
tion, they  Avere  forced  to  resign  j and  consuls  Avere  again  appointed,  449  b.c. 
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DECENNALIA,  festivals  instituted  by  Augustus,  17  b.c.,  celebrated  by  the  Komaii 
emperors  every  tenth  year  of  their  reign,  with  sacrihees,  games,  and  largesses.  Livy.  And 
(jelebrated  by  Antoninus  Pius,  A.u.  148,  They  do  not  aj^pear  to  have  been  continued  after 
the  reigns  of  the  Csesars. 

DECIMAL  SYSTEM  of  Coinage,  Weights,  &c.,  was  established  in  France  in  1790, 
and  shortly  after  in  some  other  countries.  Sir  John  Wrottesley  brought  the  subject  before 
the  British  parliament,  Feb.  25,  1824,  but  it  was  not  till  May,  1838,  that  a commission  of 
inquiry  was  ap])ointed  at  the  instance  of  the  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Spring 
Rice,  since  lord  Monteagle.  In  June  20,  1843,  another  commission  was  appointed.  Both 
consisted  of  eminent  scientific  men,  and  both  reported  strongly  in  favour  of  the  change.  A 
committee  of  the  house  of  commons  reported  to  the  same  efiect,  Aug.  i,  1853.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, however,  while  admitting  the  advantages  of  the  system,  thought  its  introduction 
premature.  In  June,  1854,  the  Decimal  association  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  adoption  of  the  system.  In  Nov.  1855,  another  commission  for  inquiry  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  lords  Monteagle  and  Overstone  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Hubbard,  who  published  a 
preliminary  report  (with  evidence),  but  expressed  no  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  decimal 
currency  was  adopted  in  Canada,  Jan.  i,  1858.  An  International  Decimal  association  was 
formed  in  1855.  The  new  weights  and  measures  bill,  passed  in  1862,  is  an  approximation  to 
the  decimal  system.  The  decimal  coinage  was  adoj)ted  by  Denmark  in  1861. 

DECLARATION  of  Rights.  See  Rights. 

DECORATIVE  ART.  The  true  principles  of  decoration  enunciated  by  A.  W.  Pugin,  in 
his  “Designs  ” published  in  1835,  have  since  been  greatly  advanced  by  Owen  Jones,  Redgi’ave, 
and  others.  A Decorative  Art  society,  founded  in  1844,  existed  for  a short  time  only. 

DE  COURCY’S  PRIVILEGE,  that  of  standing  covered  before  the  king,  gi'anted  by  king 
John  to  John  de  Courcy,  baron  of  Kingsale,  and  his  successors,  in  1203.  He  was  the  first 
nobleman  created  by  an  English  sovereign,  27  Hen.  II.  1181  ; and  was  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  Ireland,  1185.  The  privilege  has  been  exercised  in  most  reigns,  and  was 
allowed  to  the  baron  of  Kingsale  by  Will.  III.,  Geo.  III.  and  by  Geo.  IV.  at  his  court  held 
in  Dublin,  in  Aug.  1821.  The  present  baron  is  the  29th  in  succession. 

DECRETALS.  The  decretals  formed  the  second  part  of  the  canon  law,  or  collection  of 
the  pope’s  edicts  and  decrees  and  the  decrees  of  councils.  The  first  of  these  acknowledged 
to  be  genuine  is  a letter  of  Siricius  to  Himerus,  the  bishop  of  Spain,  written  in  the  first  year 
of  his  pontificate,  a.d.  385.  Howel.  Certain  false  decretals  were  used  by  Gregory  IV.  in 
837.  The  decretals  of  Gratian,  a Benedictine  (a  collection  of  canons),  were  compiled  in 
1150.  EenaiiU.  Five  books  were  collected  by  Gregory  IX.  1227  ; a fifth  by  Boniface  VIII. 
in  1297  ; the  Clementines  by  Clement  V.  in  1313  ; employed  by  John  XXII.  in  1317  : the 
Extravagantes  range  from  1422  to  1483. 

DEDICATION  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle  took  place  1490  b.c.  ; of  the  temple  1004  b.c.  ; 
of  the  second  temple,  515  b.c.  The  Christians  under  Constantine  built  new  churches,  and 
dedicated  them  with  great  solemnity,  in  A.D.  331,  et  seq.  The  dedication  of  books  (by 
authors  to  solicit  patronage,  or  testify  respect)  began  in  the  time  of  Mfccenas,  17  b.c.  He 
was  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  Augustus  Cajsar,  and  a patron  of  genius  and  learning ; 
hence  it  is  customary  to  style  any  nobleman,  imitating  his  example,  a Maecenas. 

DEED,  a VT’itten  contract  or  agreement.  The  formula,  “ I deliver  this  as  my  act  ami 
deed,”  occurs  in  a charter  of  a.d.  933.  Foshroke.  Deeds  in  England  were  formerly  written 
in  the  Latin  and  French  languages  : the  earliest  known  instance  of  the  English  tongue 
having  been  used  is  the  indenture  between  the  abbot  of  Whitby  and  Robert  Bustard,  dated  at 
York,  in  1343.  See  English. 

DEFAMATION.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  on  this  subject  was 
abolished  by  18  & 19  Viet.  c.  41  (1855). 

DEFENCE  OF  the  REALM  ACT  was  passed  in  August,  i860,  in  consequence  of  the 
unsettled  state  of  Eimope,  aggravated  by  the  doubtful  policy  of  the  emperor  Napoleon.  See 
Fortification. 

DEFENDER  of  the  FAITH  {Fidei  Defensor),  a title  conferred  by  Leo  X.  on  Henry  VIII. 
of  England,  because  the  king  wrote  a tract  in  behalf  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  then  accounted 
Domicilium  fidei  Catholicce,  and  against  Luther,  who  had  just  begun  the  Reformation  in 
Geimany,  Oct.  9,  1521.  The  title  is  still  retained  by  the  British  sovereign. 

DEFENDERS,  a faction  in  Ireland,  which  arose  out  of  a quarrel  between  two  residents 
of  Market-hill,  July  4,  1784.  Each  was  soon  aided  by  a large  body  of  friends,  and  many 
battles  ensued.  On  Whit- Monday,  1785?  un  armed  assemblnge  of  one  of  the  ])arties  (700 
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men),  called  the  Nappagh  Fleet,  ])rc])ared  to  encounter  tlic  Bawn  Fleet,  but  the  engagement 
was  })revented.  They  subsctiuently  became  religious  ])arties,  Catholic  and  Presbyterian,  dis- 
tinguished as  Defenders  and  Peep-o' -day-hoys  : the  latter  were  so  named  because  they  usually 
visited  the  dweliings  of  the  Delenders  at  daybreak  in  search  of  arms.  Sir  Riehard  Musgravc. 

DEGREES.  Eratosthenes  attempted  to  determine  the  length  of  a geographical  degree 
about  250  B.c.  Snellins.  Collegiate  degrees  are  coeval  with  universities.  Those  in  medicine 
are  traced  up  to  A.i).  1384  ; in  music  to  1463.  See  Latitude  and  Longitude. 

DEI  GRATIA.  Sqg  Grace  of  God. 

DEIRA,  a part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  Northumbria.  See  Britain. 

DEISM  oil  THEISM  (Greek,  theos,  Latin,  deus,  God),  the  belief  in  a God.  About  the 
midille  of  the  sixteenth  century  some  gentlemen  of  France  and  Italy  termed  themselves 
deists,  to  disguise  their  o])position  to  Christianity  by  a more  honourable  appellation  than  that 
of  Atlieisni  see).  Deists  reject  revelation  and  profess  to  go  by  the  light  of  nature, 

believing  that  there  is  a God,  a providence,  vice  and  virtue,  and  an  after-state  of  punishments 
and  rewards  : they  are  sometimes  called  free-thinkers.  The  most  distinguished  deists  were 
first  Herbert,  baron  of  Cherbury,  in  1624;  then  Hobbes,  Tindal,  Morgan,  lord  Bolingbroke, 
Hume,  Holeroft,  and  Godwin. 

DELEGATES,  Court  of.  Appeals  to  the  pope  in  ecclesiastical  causes  having  been 
forbidden  (see  Ax)peals),  those  causes  were  for  the  future  to  be  heard  in  this  court,  established 
by  stat.  24  Henry  YIII.  1532 ; soon  afterwards  the  pope’s  authority  was  supersedeil 
altogether  in  England.  Stoiv.  This  court  was  abolished  ; and  appeals  now  lie  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  as  fixed  by  3 & 4 Will.  IV.  c.  41  (1833).  See  Arches. 

DELFT  (S.  Holland),  a towm  founded  by  Godfrey  le  Bossu,  about  a.d.  1074  ; famous  for 
the  earthenware  known  by  its  name  ; first  manufactured  here  about  1310.  The  sale  of 
Dutch  delft  greatly  declined  after  the  introduction  of  potteries  into  Germany  and  England. 
Delft  was  an  important  place  during  the  struggle  against  Spain.  The  renowned  Grotius  was 
born  here,  April  10,  1583  ; and  here  the  great  William  prince  of  Orange  was  assassinated, 
July  10,  1584,  by  Gerard. 

DELHI,  the  once  gueat  capital  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and  chief  seat  of  the  Mahomedan 
power  in  India  ; it  was  taken  by  Timour  in  1399.  It  is  now  in  decay,  but  contained  a 
million  of  inhabitants  in  1700.  In  1739,  when  Nadir  Shah  invaded  Hindostan,  he  entered 
Delhi  : 100,000  of  the  inhabitants  perished  by  the  sword,  and  plunder  to  the  amount  of 
62,000,0001.  sterling  is  said  to  have  been  collected.  The  same  calamities  were  endured  in 
1761,  on  the  invasion  of  Abdalla,  king  of  Candahar.  In  1803,  the  Mahrattas,  aided  b}^ 
the  French,  took  Delhi ; but  were  afterwards  defeated  by  general  Lake,  and  the  aged  Shah 
Aulum,  emperor  of  Hindostan,  was  restored  to  his  throne  with  a pension.  See  India,  1803. 
On  May  10,  1857,  a mutiny  arose  in  the  sepoy  regiments  at  Meerut.  It  was  soon  checked  ; 
but  the  fugitives  fled  to  Delhi,  and  combined  with  other  troops  there,  seized  on  the  city  ; 
proclaimed  a descendant  of  the  Mogul  as  king,  and  committed  most  frightful  atrocities. 
The  rebels  were  anxious  to  possess  the  chief  magazine,  but  after  a gallant  defence  it  was 
exploded  by  order  of  lieutenant  Willoughby,  who  died  of  his  Avounds  shortly  after.  The 
other  heroes  in  this  exploit  were  lieutenants  Forrest  and  Rayner,  and  the  gunners  Bucklej" 
and  Scully.  Delhi  was  shortly  after  besieged  by  the  British,  but  was  not  taken  till  Sept.  20, 
following.  The  final  struggle  liegan  on  the  i6th  ; brigadier  (since  sir  Archdale)  Wilson  being 
the  commander.  Much  heroism  was  showm  ; the  gallant  deaths  of  Salkeld  and  Home  at  the 
explosion  of  the  Cashmere  gate  created  much  enthusiasm.  The  old  king  and  his  sons  w’erc 
captured  soon  after  : the  latter  were  shot,  and  the  former  after  a trial  w'as  sent  for  life  to 
Rangoon.  See  India,  1857. 

“DELICATE  INVESTIGATION,”  The,  into  the  conduct  of  the  princess  of  Wales 
(afterwards  queen  of  England,  as  consort  of  George  IV.),  W'as  commenced  by  a committee  of 
the  privy  council,  under  a Avarrant  of  inquiry,  dated  May  29,  1806.  The  members  Avere  lord 
Grenville,  lord  Erskine,  earl  Spencer,  and  lord  Ellenborough.  The  inquiry,  of  Avhich  the 
countess  of  Jersey,  sir  J.  and  lady  Douglass,  and  other  persons  of  rank  Avere  the  prompters, 
and  in  Avdiich  they  conspicuously  figured,  led  to  the  jmblication  called  “The  Book;” 
altei'Avards  suppressed.  The  charges  against  the  princess  Avere  disproved  in  1807,  and  again 
in  1813  ; but  not  being  permitted  to  appear  at  court,  she  went  on  the  continent  in  1814. 

DELLA  CRUSCA  ACADEMY  of  Florence  merged  into  the  Florentine  in  1582.— The 
Della  Crusca  School,  a term  applied  to  some  English  persons  residing  at  Florence,  aaJio 
Avrote  and  printed  a quantity  of  inferior  sentimental  poetry  and  prose  in  1785.  They  came 
to  England  where  their  Avorks  were  popular  for  a short  time,  but  AA'ere  severely  satirised  by 
Gifford  in  his  “BaA’iad  and  Moeviad”  (1794-5). 
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DELOS,  a Greek  isle,  in  the  iligeaii  sea.  Here  the  Greeks,  during  the  Persian  war, 
470  B.C.,  established  their  common  treasury,  which  was  removed  to  Athens,  461. 

DELPHI  (N.  Greece),  celebrated  for  its  enigmatical  oracles  delivered  by  Pythia,  in  the 
temple  of  A])ollo,  which  was  built,  some  say,  by  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  1263  b.c. 
The  ])i'iestess  dclivei’cd  the  answer  of  the  god  to  such  as  came  to  consult  the  oracle,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  suddenly  inspired.  The  temple  was  burnt  by  the  Pisistratidae,  548  b.  c.  A 
new  tem])le  was  raised  by  the  Alcmaeonidfe.  It  was  plundered  by  the  people  of  Phocis  of 
20,000  talents  of  gold  and  silver  ; and  Nero  carried  from  it  500  costly  statues.  The  first 
Del[)hic,  or  sacred  war,  concerning  the  ^temple,  began  449  b.c.  ; the  second  arose  through 
Deljdii  being  attacked  by  the  Phocians,  356  b.c. 

DELPHIN  CLASSICS,  a collection  of  thirty-nine  of  the  Latin  authors,  in  60  volumes, 
made  for  the  use  of  the  dauphin  {in  usum  Delphini)  son  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  published  in 
1674-91.  Ausonius  was  added  in  1750.  The  due  de  Montausier,  the  young  prince’s  governor, 
proposed  the  plan  to  Huet,  bishop  of  Avranches,  the  dauphin’s  j^receptor ; and  he,  with 
other  learned  persons,  including  Madame  Dacier,*  edited  all  the  Latin  classics  except  Lucan. 
Each  author  is  illustrated  by  notes  and  an  index  of  words.  An  edition  of  the  Delphin 
Classics,  with  additional  notes,  &c.,  was  published  by  Mr.  Yalpy  of  London,  early  in  the 
present  century. 

DELUGE.  The  deluge  was  threatened  in  the  year  of  the  world  1536  ; and  began  Dec.  7, 
1656,  and  continued  377  days.  The  ark  rested  on  Mount  Ararat,  May  6,  1657  ; and  Noah 
left  the  ark,  Dec.  18,  following.  The  year  corresponds  with  that  of  2348  b.  c.  Blair.  The 
following  are  the  epochs  of  the  deluge  according  to  Dr.  Hales : — 


Septuagint  . 

B.c.  3246 

Persian  . 

. B.c.  3103 

Playfair  . 

, B.c.  2352 

Petavius  . 

B.c.  2329 

Jackson  . 

. 3170 

Hindoo 

. . 3102 

Usher  . 

. . 2348 

Strauchius  . 

. . 2293 

Hales  . 

• • 3155 

Samaritan 

. 2998 

English  Bible  . 

Hebrew  . 

. 2288 

Josephus. 

. 3146 

Howard 

. . 2698 

Marsham  . 

. . 2344 

Vulgar  Jewish 

. . 2104 

In  the  reign  of  Ogyges,  king  of  Attica,  1764  b.c.,  a deluge  so  inundated  Attica,  that  it 
lay  waste  for  nearly  200  years.  Blair.  Buffon  thinks  that  the  Hebrew  and  Grecian  deluges 
were  the  same,  and  arose  from  the  Atlantic  and  Bosphorus  bursting  into  the  valley  of  the 
Mediterranean. t The  fabulous  deluge  of  Deucalion  is  placed  1503  b.c.  according  to 
Eusebius.  It  was  often  confounded  by  the  ancients  with  the  general  flood  ; but  it  was  845 
years  posterior  to  that  event,  and  was  merely  a local  inundation  occasioned  by  the  over- 
flowing of  the  river  Pineus,  whose  course  was  stopped  by  an  earthquake  between  the  mounts 
Olympus  and  Ossa.  Deucalion,  who  then  reigned  in  Thessaly,  with  his  wife  Pyrrha,  and 
some  of  their  subjects,  saved  themselves  by  climbing  up  Mount  Parnassus. 

DEMERAKA  and  Essequibo,  colonies  in  Guiana,  South  America,  founded  by  the 
Dutch,  1580,  were  taken  by  the  British,  under  major-general  Whyte,  April  22,  179^ 
were  restored  at  the  peace  of  1802.  They  again  surrendered  to  the  British  under  general 
Grinfield  and  commodore  Hood,  Sej)t.  1803,  and  became  English  colonies  in  1814. 

DEMOCRATS,  advocates  for  government  by  the' people  {demos,  x>^ople,  and 

Tcratein,  to  govern),  a term  adopted  by  the  Erench  republicans  in  1790  (who  termed  their 
opponents  aristocrats,  from  aristos,  bravest  or  best).  The-  name  Democrats  has  been  adopted 
by  the  pro-slavery  party  in  N.  America  (the  southern  states).  The  abolitionists  are  called 
Republicans.  Into  these  two  great  parties  a number  of  smaller  ones  Avere  absorbed  at 
the  presidential  election  in  1856.  In  i860  the  Republicans  formed  “Wide-awake”  clubs  for 
electioneering  purposes,  and  succeeded  in  getting  their  candidate,  Abraham  Lincoln,  elected 
president,  Nov.  4.  See  United  States,  i860. 

DENARIUS,  the  chief  silver  coin  among  the  Romans,  weighing  the  seventh  part  of  a 
Roman  ounce,  and  value  7fc?.  sterling,  first  coined  about  269  B.c.,  when  it  exchanged  for 
ten  ases  (see  As).  In  216  b.c.  it  exchanged  for  sixteen  ases.  A pound  weight  of  silver  was 
coined  into  100  denarii.  Digbij.  A pound  Aveight  of  gold  AA^as  coined  into  tAventy  denarii 
aurei  in  206  b.c.  ; and  in  Nero’s  time  into  forty -hve  denarii  aurei.  Lempriere. 

DENIS,  St.,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  near  Paris,  famous  for  its  abbey  and  church, 
the  former  abolished  at  the  revolution  ; the  latter  the  place  of  se2)ulture  of  the  French  kings, 
from  its  foundation,  by  Dagobert,  in  613  ; is  a small,  beautiful  Gothic  edifice.  On  the  12th 
October,  1 793,  the  republicans  demolished  most  of  the  royal  tombs,  and  emptied  the  leaden 

* This  beautiful  and  gifted  woman  translated  Callimachus  at  the  ago  of  twenty-three ; and  also 
Anacreon,  Sappho,  Plautus,  Terence,  and  Homer.  She  died  in  1720. 

t A general  deluge  was  predicted  to  occur  in  a.d.  1524,  and  arks  were  built : but  the  season  happened 
to  be  a fine  and  dry  one. 
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colliiis  into  the  dunghills,  melting  the  lead  for  their  own  use.  Dy  a decree  of  Bona])arte, 
dated  Eeb.  20,  1806,  the  church  (which  had  been  turned  meanwliile  into  a cattle-market !) 
was  ordered  to  be  cleansed  out  and  re-decorated  as  “the  future  burial  ])lace  of  the  emperors 
of  France.’’  On  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  more  restorations  were  ellected,  and  when  the 
due  de  Berri  and  Louis  XVlIl.  died,  both  were  buried  there. 

DENJMAllK  (N.  Europe).  The  most  ancient  inliabitants  were  Cinibri  and  Teutoncs, 
who  Avere  driven  out  by  the  Jutes  or  Goths.  The  Teutones  settled  in  Germany  and  Gaid  ; 
the  Cimbrians  invaded  Italy,  Avhere  they  Avere  defeated  by  Marius.  The  peninsula  of  Jutland 
obtains  its  name  from  the  Jutes  ; and  the  name  of  Denmark  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
Dan,  the  founder  of  the  Danish  monarchy,  and  mark,  a German  Avord  signifying  country. 
For  tlieir  numerous  invasions  of  Britain,  &c.,  see  Danes.  Population  of  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark  in  i860,  1,600,551  ; of  the  duchies  of  SchlesAvig,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg, 
1,004,473;  of  the  colonies,  120,283. 


Reign  of  Sciold,  first  king  . . . B.c.  60 

The  Danish  Chronicles  mention  18  kings  to  the 
time  of  Ragnor  Lodbi'og  . . . . a.d.  750 

Ragnor  was  killed  in  an  attempt  to  invade 

England 794 

Canute  the  Great  conquers  Norway  . . 1016-28 

Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  are  united  into 
one  kingdom  under  Margaret ....  1397 
Copenhagen  made  the  capital  . . . . 1440 

Accession  of  Christian  I.  (of  Oldenburg),  from 
whom  the  present  royal  family  springs  . . 1448 

Christian  II.  is  deposed ; independence  of  Sweden 
acknowledged  under  Gustavus  Vasa  . . . 1523 

Lutheranism  introduced  in  1527 ; established 

by  Christian  III 1536 

Danish  East  India  Company  established  by 

Christian  IV 1612 

Christian  IV.  chosen  head  of  the  Protestant 
league  against  the  emperor  . . . .1629 

Chai-les  Gustavus  of  Sweden  invades  Denmark, 
besieges  Copenhagen,  and  makes  conquests  . 1658 
The  crown  made  hereditary  and  absolute  . . 1660 

Frederick  IV.  takes  Holstein,  Schleswig,  Ton- 
ningen,  and  Stralsund  ; reduces  AVeismar, 
and  di'ives  the  Swedes  from  Norway  1716  et  seq. 
Copenhagen  destroyed  by  a fire,  which  con- 
sumes 1650  houses,  5 churches,  the  univer- 
sity, and  4 colleges  1728 

The  peaceful  reign  of  Christian  VI.  who  pro- 
motes the  happiness  of  his  subjects  . . 1730-46 

Christian  VII.  in  a fit  of  jealousy,  suddenly 
confines  his  qiieen,  Carohne-Matilda,  sister  of 
George  III.  See  Zell ....  Jaii.  18,  1772 
Count  Struensee  and  Brandt  beheaded  Apr.  28,  — 
Christian  A^’II.  becomes  deranged,  and  prince 
Frederick  is  appointed  regent . . . .1784 

One-fourth  of  Copenhagen  is  destroyed  by  fire, 

June  9,  1795 

Admirals  Nelson  and  Parker  bombard  Copen- 
hagen, and  engage  the  Danish  fleet,  taking 
or  destroying  18  ships  of  the  line,  of  whose 
crews  1800  are  killed ; (Confederacy  of  the 
North,  see  Armed  Neutrality,  thus  dissolved), 

April  2,  1801 

Admiral  Gambler  and  Lord  Cathcart  bombard 
Copenhagen,  Aug.  23  ; the  Danish  fleet  of  18 
ships  of  the  line,  15  frigates,  and  37  brigs, 

&c.,  surrender Sept.  8,  1807 

Pomerania  and  Rugen  are  annexed  to  Denmark 

in  exchange  for  Norway 1814 

Commercial  treaty  with  England  . . . 1824 

Frederick  VI.  grants  a new  constitution  . .1831 

Declaration  of  the  king  in  relation  to  the  suc- 
cession, and  to  the  right  of  the  crown  (it 
having  been  questioned)  to  Schleswig,  Hol- 
stein, &c July  II,  1846 

Schleswig  and  Holstein  revolt  . March  25,  1849 


Victory  of  the  Danes  over  the  Holsteiners  and 

Germans April  10,  1849 

Several  confliets  with  var3dng  success,  J une,  — 

Armistice  signed  at  Malmo  . . July  10,  — 

Peace  with  Prussia  (which  had  assisted  the 

duchies) July  2,  1850 

Integrity  of  Denmark  guaranteed  by  England, 
France,  Prussia,  and  Sweden  . . July  4,  — 

Battle  of  Idstedt,  and  defeat  of  the  Holsteiners 

by  the  Danes July  25,  — 

Protocol  signed  in  London  by  the  ministers  of 
all  the  great  powers  . . . Aug.  23,  — 

Bombardment  of  Friedrichstadt  by  the  Hol- 
steiners, and  the  town  almost  destroyed,  but 
not  taken  . . . Sept.  29  to  Oct.  6,  — 

Proclamation  of  the  stadtholders  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  placing  the  rights  of  the  country 
under  the  protection  of  the  Germanic  con- 
federation   Jan.  10,  1851 

The  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy  and  the 
independence  of  Schleswig  and  its  old  union 
with  Holstein  guaranteed  by  treaty,  Feb.  18,  1852 
Austrians  evacuate  Holstein,  &c.  . March  2,  — 

Treaty  of  European  powers  setthng  the  succes- 
sion of  the  Danish  crown  . . . May  8,  — 

[The  line  of  Augustenburg  is  put  aside  ; the 
succession  in  the  line  of  Sonderburg-Glucks- 
burg  settled,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Danish 
kingdom  guaranteed.] 

The  king  promulgates  a new  constitution,  July 
29,  1854  ; adopted  ....  Oct.  i,  1855 
The  sound  dues  abohshed  for  a compensation 

(see  Sound) March  14,  1857 

Fortification  of  Copenhagen  decreed,  March  27,  1858 
Dissension  between  the  government  and  the 

duchies Oct.  1857 — 1862 

New  ministry  appointed  Dec.  3,  1859  ; resigns, 

Feb.  9 ; Bp.  Mourad  forms  a ministry,  Feb.  24,  i860 
The  assembly  of  Schleswig  complain  that  the 
promise  of  equality  of  national  rights  in  1852 
has  not  been  kept,  Feb.  n;  protest  against 
the  annexation  to  Denmark  . . March  i,  — 

The  Prussian  chamber  of  deputies  receive  a 
petition  from  Schleswig,  and  declare  that 
they  will  aid  the  duchies.  May  4 ; at  which 
the  Danish  government  protests  . May  16,  — 
Correspondence  ensues  between  the  Prussian, 
Danish,  and  British  governments  ; the  Danish 
government  declare  for  war,  if  the  forces  of 
the  German  confederation  enter  the  duchies, 

Jan.  1861 

Energetic  warlike  preparations  at  Copenhagen, 

&c Feb.  — 

Decimal  coinage  adopted  . . . June  — 

Agitation  in  favour  of  union  of  Denmark  with 
Sweden,  June  ; the  king  of  Sweden  visits 
Denmark,  and  is  warmly  received,  July  17,  1862 


KINGS  OF 

803.  Sigurd  Snogoje. 

824.  Hardicanute  I. 

855.  Gormo,  the  Old  ; reigned  53  years. 

936.  Harold  II.  sumamed  Blue  Tooth. 


DENMARK. 

985.  Suenon,  or  Sweyn,  the  Forked-beard. 

1014.  Harold  III. 

1016.  Canute  II.  the  Great,  king  of  Denmark  and 
England. 
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DENMARK,  continued. 

1035.  Ciinutc  III.’w  son,  Hardlciuiutc  of  EngliUid. 
1042.  Magnus,  surnained  the  Good,  of  Norway. 

1047.  Guenon  or  Sweyn  II. 

1073.  lintcrregnum.j 

1076.  Harold  called  the  Simple. 

lolo.  Canute  IV. 

1086.  Olaus  IV.  the  Hungry. 

1095.  Eric  I.  styled  the  Good. 

1103.  flnterrcgnum.] 

1105.  Nicolas  I.  killed  at  Sleswick. 

1135.  Erie  II.  surnained  Uarefoot. 

1137.  Eric  III.  the  Lamb. 

1147.  » Suenon  or  Sweyn  III.  : beheaded. 

1147.  I Canute  V.  until  1157. 

1157.  Waldemar,  styled  the  Great. 

1182.  Canute  VI.  surnamed  the  Pious. 

1202.  Waldemar  II.  the  Victorious. 

1241.  Eric  IV. 

1250.  Abel  ; assassinated  his  elder  brother  Eric  : 
killed  in  an  expedition  against  the  Prisons. 
1252.  Christopher  I.  : poisoned. 

1259.  Eric  V. 

1286.  Eric  VI. 

1320.  Christopher  II. 

1334.  [Interregnum  of  seven  years.] 

1340.  Waldemar  III. 

1375.  [Interregnum.] 

1376.  Olaus  V. 

1387.  Margaret,  styled  the  “ Semiramis  of  the  North,” 
queen  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark. 
1397.  Margaret  and  Eric  VII.  (Eric  XIII.  of  Sweden.) 
1412.  Eric  VII.  reigns  alone  ; obliged  to  resign  both 
crowns. 

1438.  [Interregnum.] 

1440.  Christopher  III.  king  of  Sweden. 

1448.  Christian  I.  count  of  Oldenburg  (jirst  of  the 
present  dynasty),  elected  king  of  Scandinavia, 
which  comprehended  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway  ; succeeded  by  his  son, 

1481.  John ; succeeded  by  his  son, 


1513.  ChrLstian  II.  called  the  Cruel,  and  the  “Nero 
J of  the  North  ; ” among  other  enormous 

I crimes  he  caused  all  the  Swedish  nobility  to 

: be  massacred  : dethroned  for  his  tyranny  m 

1523  ; died  in  a dungeon  in  1559. 

; [In  this  reign  Sweden  succeeded  in  separating 
I itself  from  the  crown  of  Denmark.] 

I 1523.  Frederick  I.  duke  of  Holstein,  uncle  to  Chris- 
! tian  1 1.  ; a liberal  ruler. 

■ 1534.  Christian  HI.  son  of  Frederick ; established  the 
Lutheran  religion ; esteemed  the  “ Father 
j of  his  People.” 

I 1559.  Frederick  II.  son  of  Christian  III. 
j 1588.  Christian  IV.  son, 

' 1648.  Frederick  HI. ; changed  the  constitution  from 
an  elective  to  an  hereditary  monarchy  vested 
in  his  own  family. 

i 1670.  Christian  V.  son  of  Frederick  HI.  ; succeeded 
j by  his  son, 

1699.  Frederick  IV.  ; leagued  with  the  czar  Peter 
and  the  king  of  Poland  against  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden. 

1730.  Christian  VI.  his  son. 

1746.  Frederick  V.  his  son  : married  the  princess 
Louisa  of  England,  daughter  of  George  II. 
1766.  Christian  VII.  his  son.  See  p.  219. 

1784.  Regency.  The  prince  Frederick  declared  re- 
gent, in  consequence  of  the  mental  dei’ange- 
ment  of  his  brother. 

1808.  Frederick  VI.  previously  regent,  now  king, 
i 1839.  Christian  VIII.  son  of  Frederick,  brother  of 
I Christian  VII. 

! 1848.  Frederick  VII.  son  of  Christian  VIII.  ; Jan.  20; 
j born  Oct.  6,  1808.  The  present  king  (1862). 

I l^Separated  from  his  first  wife.  Sept.  1837  ; from 
j his  second  wife.  Sept.  1846  ; married  wor- 

! fanatically  Louisa,  countess  of  Danner,  Aug. 

„ 7,  1850. 1 

I \B.eir : Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein- 
' Sonderburg-Glucksburg,  born  April  8,  1818.] 


DENNEWITZ  (Prussia),  where  a remarl^able  victory  was  obtained  by  marshal  Bernadotte 
(afterwards  Charles  XIV.,  king  of  Sweden),  over  marshal  Ney,  Sept.  6,  1813.  The  loss  of 
the  French  exceeded  16,000  men,  and  several  eagles  ; of  the  allies,  6000.  The  defeat  of 
Napoleon  at  Leipsic,  on  the  i8th  of  October  following,  closed  his  disastrous  campaign. 

DENOMINATIONS,  The  Three  (presbyterians,  congregationalists  or  independents, 
and  bapti.sts),  were  organised  in  1727  as  an  association,  with  the  privilege  of  direct  appeal  to 
the  reigning  sovereign  of  Great  Britain. 

DEODAND  (Latin,  “ to  he  given  to  God  ”):  formerly  anything  (such  as  a horse,  carriage, 
&c.),  which  had  caused  the  death  of  a human  being,  became  forfeit  to  the  sovereign  or  lord 
f)f  the  manor,  and  was  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The  forfeiture  was  abolished 
by  9 & 10  Viet.  c.  62  (1846). 

D ’EON,  Chevalier,  who  had  acted  in  a diplomatic  capacity  in  several  countries,  and 
been  minister  plenipotentiary  from  France  in  London,  was  affirmed  to  be  a female,  at  a trial 
at  the  King’s  Bench  in  1771,  in  an  action  to  recover  wagers  as  to  his  sex.  He  subsequently 
wore  female  attire  : but  at  his  death  it  was  fidly  manifested  that  he  was  of  the  male  sex. 

DEPARTMENTS.  See  France. 

DEPTFORD  (near  London).  The  hospital  here  was  incorporated  by  Henry  VllL,  and 
called  the  Trinity-house  of  Deptford  Stroud  ; the  brethren  of  Trinity-honse  hold  their 
corporate  rights  by  this  hospital.  Queen  Elizabeth  dined  at  Deptford  on  board  the  Pelican, 
the  ship  in  which  Drake  had  made  his  first  voyage  round  the  globe,  April  4,  1581.  The 
Deptford  victualling-office  was  burnt  Jan.  16,  1748-9  ; the  store-house,  Sejit.  2,  1758  ; the 
red-house,  Feb.  26,  1761  ; and  the  king’s-mill,  Dec.  i,  1755.  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia 
lived  at  Evelyn's  house.  Say’s  court,  while  learning  ship-building,  &c.  in  1698. 

DEPUTIES,  Chamber  of,  the  title  given  to  the  French  legislative  assembly,  from  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814  till  1852  ; when  it  took  the  name  of  Corps  Legislatif. 

DERBY  was  made  a royal  burgh  by  Egbert  (about  828).  Alfred  expelled  the  Danes 
from  it  and  planted  a colony  in  880.  Hjs  heroic  daughter,  Ethelfleda,  again  expelled  the 
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Danes  in  918.  'William  I.  gave  Derby  to  his  illegitimate  sou  William  Peveril.  Lombe’s 
silk-throwing  machine  was  set  up  in  1718  ; and  in  1756  Jedediah  Strutt  invented  the  Derby 
ribbed  stoeking-lrame.  The  young  Pretender  reached  Derby  Dec.  3,  1745,  and  retreated 
thence  soon  after.* — The  Derby  day  (see  Races)  is  the  second  day  (Wednesday)  of  the  Grand 
Spring  Meeting  at  Epsom  in  the  week  following  Trinity  Sunday. 

DEKP)Y  ADMINISTRATIONS  : the  first  formed  after  the  resignation  of  lord  John 
Russell,  Eeb.  21,  1852  ; the  second  after  that  of  lord  Palmerston,  Eeb.  19,  1858. 


FIRST  ADMINISTRATION,  Feb.  27,  1852. 

First  lord  of  the  treasur;/,  earl  of  Derby,  t 
Lord  chancellor,  lord  St.  Leonards  (previously  sir 
Edward  Sugden). 

President  of  the  council,  earl  of  Lonsdale. 

Lord  privy  seal,  marquess  of  Salisbuiy. 

Chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Beniamin  Disraeli. 

Home,  foreign,  and  colonial  secretaries,  Mr.  Spencer 
Horatio  Walpole,  earl  of  IMalmesbury,  and  sir  John 
Pakington. 

Board  of  control,  John  Charles  Hemes. 

Board  of  trade,  Joseph  Warner  Henley. 
Postmaker-general,  earl  of  Hardwicko. 
Secrdary-at-icar,  William  Beresford. 

First  commissioner  of  works  and  public  buildings,  lord 
John  Manners. 

Robert  Adam  Christopher,  lord  Colchester,  &c. 

SECOND  ADMINISTRATION,  Feb.  25,  1858. 

First  lord  of  the  treasury,  earl  of  Derby. 

Lord  chancellor,  lord  Chelmsford  (previously  sir  F. 
Thesiger). 

Chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  B.  Disraeli. 


Secretaries— foreign,  earl  of  Malmesbury  ; home, 
Spencer  H.  Walpole  (resigned  March,  1859),  T. 
Sotheron  Estcourt ; colonies,  lord  Stanley; — in 
.Tune,  1858,  sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton ; war,  col.  Jona- 
than Peel. 

Presidents — of  the  council,  marquess  of  Salisbury  : of 
board  of  control  (India),  i,  earl  of  Ellenborough 
(who  resigned  in  May,  1858  ; he  had  sent  a letter, 
on  his  own  authority,  censuring  the  proclamation 
of  lord  Canning  to  the  Oude  insurgents ; the 
government  hardly  escaped  a vote  of  censure)  : 2, 
in  June,  1858,  lord  Shmley ; — board  of  tr.ade,  Mr. 
Joseph  W.  Henley  (resigned  in  March,  1859);  earl 
of  Donoughmore board  of  70orks,  lord  John 
Manners. 

Lord  privy  seal,  earl  of  Hardwicke. 

First  lord  of  the  admiralty,  sir  John  S.  Pakington. 

Postmaster,  lord  Colchester. 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  duke  of  Montrose. 

[This  ministry  resigned  in  consequence  of  a vote  of 
want  of  confidence  June  ii,  1859;  it  was  succeeded 
by  the  Palmerston-Russell  cabinet,  which  see.) 


DERRICKS  are  lofty  portable  crane-like  structures,  used  on  land  and  water  for  lifting 
enormous  loads,  and  in  some  cases  depositing  them  at  an  elevation.  They  are  extensively 
used  in  the  United  States,  and  were  introduced  into  England  as  floating  derricks  for  raising 
sunken  vessels  by  their  inventor,  A.  D.  Bishop,  in  1857. 

DERRY  (N.  Ireland),  a bishopric  first  planted  at  Ardfrath  ; thence  translated  to 
Maghera  ; and  in  1158  to  Derry.  The  cathedral,  built  in  1164,  becoming  ruinous,  was 
rebuilt  by  a colony  of  Londoners  who  settled  here  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  see  is 
valued  in  the  king’s  books  at  250Z.  sterling  ; but  it  has  been  one  of  the  richest  sees  in 
Ireland.  Beatson.  The  see  of  Raphoe  has  been  added  to  Derry.  See  Bishops  j Londonderry. 

DESIGN,  Schools  of,  established  by  government,  began  at  Somerset-house,  London, 
in  1837. 

DESPARD’S  CONSPIRACY.  Colonel  Edward  Marcus  Despard,  a native  of  Ireland, 
and  Broughton,  Francis,  Graham,  Macnamara,  Wood,  and  Wrattan,  conspired  to  seize  the 
king’s  person  on  the  day  of  his  meeting  parliament,  Jan.  16,  1803,  to  destroy  him,  and 
overturn  the  government.  A special  commission  was  issued  on  Feb.  7,  and  they  suffered 
death  on  the  top  of  Horsemonger-lane  gaol,  Southwark,  Feb.  21,  1803.  Between  thirty 
and  forty  persons  of  inferior  order,  some  of  them  soldiers  in  the  foot  guards,  were  taken 
into  custody  on  Nov.  16,  1802,  for  this  conspiracy,  which  caused  great  consternation  at  the 
time. 

DETROIT  (N.  America),  the  oldest  city  in  the  west,  was  built  by  the  French  about  1670. 

DETTINGEN  (Bavaria),  Battle  of,  June  16,  1743,  between  the  British,  Hanoverian, 
and  Hessian  army  (52,000),  commanded  by  king  George  II.  of  England  and  the  earl  of  Stair, 
and  the  French  army  (60,000),  under  marshal  Noailles  and  the  due  de  Grammont.  The 
French  passed  a defile,  which  they  should  have  merely  guarded.  The  due  de  Grammont 
with  his  cavalry  charged  the  British  foot  with  great  fury,  but  was  received  with  such 
intrepidity,  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  way,  and  to  repass  the  Maine,  losing  5000  men. 

DEYONPORT.  See  Dockyards  and  Plymouth. 


* Derby  Trials.  Brandretb,  Turner,  Ludlam  senior,  Ludlam  junior,  Weigh tman,  and  others,  con- 
victed at  this  memorable  commission  of  high  treason,  Oct.  15,  1817  ; and  Brandreth,  Turner,  and  the  elder 
Ludlam  executed,  Nov.  7,  following.  Twenty-three  were  tried,  and  twelve  not  tried.  Phillips.  Twenty- 
one  prisoners  were  indicted  at  Derby  for  the  murder  of  several  miners  in  the  Red-soil  mine ; but  were 
acquitted  on  the  ground  that  the  mischief  was  not  wilful,  March  23,  1834. 

t Born  1799  ; as  lord  Stanley,  M.P.,  for  Stockbridge  in  1820  ; chief  secretary  for  Ireland  1830-33  ; secre- 
tary for  the  colonies,  1833-4,  and  1841-5. 
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DEVONSHIRE’S,  Duke  of,  and  Mr.  PITT’S  ADMINISTRATION,  formed  Nov.  i6, 
1756,  and  resigned  April  5,  1757. 

Fird  lord  of  the  treasury,  William,  duke  of  Devon-  I Secretaries  of  state,  earl  of  Iloldernesse  and  Mr.  Pitt 
shire.  (afterwards  carl  of  Chatham,  the  virtual  premier). 

Chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  hon.  Henry  Bilson  Lcggc.  [ Rt.  hon.  George  Grenville,  earl  of  Halifax,  dukes  of 
Lord  ^president,  earl  Granville.  I Rutland  and  Grafton,  earl  of  Rochfort,  viscount 

Privy  seal,  earl  Gower.  1 Barrington,  <fec.  The  great  seal  in  commission. 


DEW,  the  modern  theory  respecting  its  formation  was  put  forth  by  Dr.  Wells  in  his 
treatise  published  in  1814. 

DIADEM,  the  band  or  fillet  worn  by  the  ancients  instead  of  the  crown,  and  consecrated 
to  the  gods.  At  first  it  was  made  of  silk  or  wool,  set  with  precious  stones,  and  was  tied 
round  the  temples  and  forehead,  the  two  ends  being  knotted  behind,  and  let  fall  on  the  neck. 
Aurelian  was  the  first  Roman  emperor  who  Avore  a diadem,  a.d.  272.  Tille7nont. 

DIALS.  Invented  by  Anaximander,  550  b.c.  Pliny.  The  first  dial  of  the  sun  seen  at 
Rome  was  placed  on  the  temple  of  Quirinus  by  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  when  time  was  divided 
into  hours,  293  R.  c.  Blair.  In  the  times  of  the  emperors  almost  every  palace  and  public 
building  had  a sun-dial.  They  were  first  set  up  in  churches  in  A.D.  613.  Lcnglet.  Dial  of 
Ahaz,  Isaiah  xxxviii.  8. 

DIALYSIS,  an  important  method  of  chemical  analysis,  depending  on  the  different 
degrees  of  diffusibility  of  substances  in  liquids,  was  made  knoAAm  in  1861,  by  its  discoverer, 
Mr.  T.  Graham,  the  Master  of  the  Mint. 

DIA-MAGNETISM,  the  property  possessed  by  certain  bodies  of  behaving  differently 
to  iron,  when  placed  between  two  magnets.  The  phenomena,  previously  little  known,  Avere 
reduced  to  a laAV  by  Faraday  in  1845. 

DIAMOND  NECKLACE  AFFAIR.  In  1785,  Boehmer,  the  court  jeweller  of  France, 
offered  the  queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  a diamond  necklace,  for  64,000^.  The  queen  desired 
the  necklace,  but  feared  the  expense.  The  countess  de  la  Motte  (of  the  ancient  house  of 
Valois)  forged  the  queen’s  signature,  and  by  pretending  that  the  queen  had  an  attachment 
for  him,  persuaded  the  cardinal  de  Rohan,  the  queen’s  almoner,  to  conclude  a bargain  AAuth 
the  jeAveller  for  the  necklace  for  56,ooo(.  De  la  Motte  thus  obtained  the  necklace  and  made 
away  with  it.  For  this  she  was  tried  in  1786,  and  sentenced  to  be  branded  on  the  shoulders 
and  imprisoned  for  life.  She  accused  in  vain  the  celebrated  Italian  adventurer,  Cagliostro, 
of  complicity  in  the  affair,  he  being  then  intimate  Avith  the  cardinal.  She  made  her  escape 
and  came  to  London,  Avhere  she  Avas  killed  by  falling  from  a AvindoAV-sill,  in  attempting  to 
escape  an  arrest  for  debt. — De  Rohan  Avas  tried  and  acquitted,  April  14,  1786. — The  public 
in  France  at  that  time  suspected  the  queen  of  being  a party  to  the  fraud.  Talleyrand  AATote 
at  the  time,  “ I shall  not  be  surprised  if  this  miserable  affair  overturn  the  throne.” 


DIAMONDS  Avere  first  brought  to  Europe  from  the  East,  where  the  mine  of  Sumbulpoor 
was  the  first  knoAvn  ; and  Avhere  the  mines  of  Golconda  were  discovered  in  1534.  This 
district  may  be  termed  the  realm  of  diamonds.  The  mines  of  Brazil  Avere  discoA^erecl  in  1 728. 
From  these  last  a diamond,  Aveighing  1680  carats,  or  fourteen  ounces,  Avns  sent  to  the  court 
of  Portugal,  and  Avas  valued  by  Mr.  Romeo  de  I’lsle  at  the  extravagant  sum  of  224  millions; 
by  others  it  Avas  valued  at  56  millions  ; its  value  Avas  next  stated  to  be  34  miRions  but  its 
true  value  (it  not  being  brilliant)  is  400,000?.  Diamonds  Avere  found  in  the  Ural  mountains 
in  1829. 


The  great  Russian  diamond  weighs  193  carats,  or  i oz. 
12  dwts.  4 gr.  troy.  The  empress  Catherine  II. 
offered  for  it  104,166?.  13s.  4c?.  besides  an  annuity 
for  life  to  the  the  owner  of  1041?.  13s.  4^.  which  was 
refused  ; but  it  was  afterwards  sold  to  Catherine’s 
favourite,  count  Orloff,  for  the  first-mentioned  sum, 
without  the  annuity,  and  was  by  him  presented  to 
the  empress  on  her  birth-day,  1772  ; it  is  now  in 
the  sceptre  of  Russia. 

The  Pitt  diamond  weighed  136  carats,  and  after 
cutting  106  carats  : it  was  sold  to  the  king  of  France 
for  125,000?.  in  1720. 

The  PiGOTT  diamond  was  sold'for  9500  guineas,  May 
10,  1802. 

The  diamond  called  the  Mountain  of  Light,  or 
Kohinoor,  was  found  in  the  mines  of  Golconda,  in 
1550,  and  is  said  to  have  belonged  in  turn  to  Shah 
Jehan,  Aurungzebe,  Nadir  Shah,  the  Afghan  rulers, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Sikh  chief  Runjeet  Singh. 
Upon  the  abdication  of  Dhuleep  Singh,  the  last 


ruler  of  the  Punjab,  and  the  annexation  of  his 
dominions  to  the  British  empire,  in  1849, 
Kohinoor  was  surrendered  to  the  queen.  It  was 
accordingly  brought  over  and  presented  to  her, 
July  3,  1850.  It  was  shown  in  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion, 1851.  Its  original  weight  was  nearly  800 
carats,  but  it  was  reduced  by  the  unskilfulness  of 
the  artist,  Hortensio  Borghese,  a Venetian,  to  279 
carats.  A general  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  shape 
and  size,  by  conceiving  it  as  the  pointed  half  (rose 
cut)  of  a small  hen’s  egg.  The  value  is  scarcely 
computable,  though  two  millions  sterling  have 
been  mentioned  as  a justifiable  price,  if  calculated 
by  the  scale  employed  in  the  trade.  This  diamond 
was  re-cut  in  London  in  1852,  and  now  weighs 
102^  carats. 

A diamond  termed  the  Star  or  the  South,  was 
brought  from  Brazil,  in  1855,  weighing  25 4^-  carats, 
half  of  which  is  lost  by  cutting. 
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DIAiMONDS,  conthmcd. 

Inflammability  of  Diamonds.  I 

Boctius  de  Boot  conjectured  that  the  diamond  was  I 
inflammable,  1609.  Boyle. 

Discovered  that  when  exposed  to  a high  temperature 
it  gave  an  acrid  vapour,  in  which  a part  of  it  was 
dissipated,  1673.  Boyle. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  concluded  from  its  great  refracting 
power,  that  it  must  be  combustible.  1675. 

Averani  demonstrated,  by  concentrating  the  rays  of 
the  sun  upon  it,  that  the  diamond  was  exhaled  in 


vapour,  and  entirely  disappeared,  while  other 
precious  stones  merely  grow  softer,  1695. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  Guyton,  Davy,  and  others, 
that  although  diamonds  are  the  hardest  of  all 
known  bodies,  they  yet  contain  nothing  more  than 
pure  charcoal,  or  carbon.  Diamonds  were  charred 
by  the  intense  heat  of  the  voltaic  battery — by  M. 
Dumas,  in  Paris,  and  by  Professor  Faraday,  in 
London,  in  1848. 


DIANA,  Temple  of  (at  Epliesus),  long  accounted  one  of  tlie  seven  wonders  of  the  world, 
was  built  at  the  common  charge  of  all  the  Asiatic  states,  552  b.c.  The  chief  architect  was 
Ctesiphon  ; and  Pliny  says  that  220  years  were  employed  in  completing  this  rich  temple. 
It  Avas  425  feet  long,  225  broad,  and  AA'as  supported  by  127  columns  (60  feet  high,  each 
AA'eighing  150  tons  of  Parian  marble),  furnished  by  so  many  kings.  It  was  set  on  fire,  on 
the  night  of  Alexander’s  nativity,  by  an  obscure  individual  named  Eratostratus,  who  confessed 
on  the  rack,  that  the  sole  motive  which  had  promjited  him  to  destroy  so  magnificent  an 
edifice  Avas  the  desire  of  transmitting  his  name  to  future  ages,  356  b.o.  The  temple  Avas 
rebuilt,  but  again  burnt  by  the  Goths,  in  their  naval  invasion,  a.d.  256  or  262.  Univ.  Hist. 

DICE.  The  invention  of  dice  is  ascribed  to  Palainedes,  of  Greece,  about  1244  b.c.  The 
game  of  Tali  and  Tessera  among  the  Homans  Avas  played  Avith  dice.  StoAV  mentions  tAvo 
entertainments  given  by  the  city  of  London,  at  which  dice  Avere  played.*  Act  to  regulate 
the  licences  of  makers,  and  the  sale  of  dice,  9 Geo.  IV.  1 828. 


DICHROOSCOPE,  an  optical  apparatus,  described  by  the  inventor,  professor  Dove  of 
Berlin,  in  i860,  Avho  intended  it  to  represent  interferences,  spectra  in  different  coloured 
lights,  jiolarisation  of  light,  &c. 

DICTATORS  AA^ere  supreme  and  absolute  magistrates  of  Rome,  appointed  to  act  in 
critical  times.  Titus  Lartius  Flavus,  the  first  dictator,  was  appointed,  498  b.  c.  This  office, 
illustrious  in  the  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  became  odious  by  the  usurpations  of  Sylla  and 
Julius  Csesar  ; and  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  Roman  senate,  on  the  motion  of  the  consul 
Antony,  passed  a decree,  Avhich  for  ever  forbad  a dictator  to  exist  in  Rome,  44  b.c.,  but 
Augustus  became  perpetual  dictator,  27  b.c.,  as  Im'perator. 

DICTIONARY.  A standard  dictionary  of  the  Chinese  language,  containing  about 
40,000  characters,  most  of  them  hieroglyphic,  or  rude  representations,  somewhat  like  our 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  was  perfected  by  Pa-out-she,  aaRo  lived  about  1100  b.c.  Morrison.  The 
oldest  Greek  dictionary  is  the  Onomastikon  of  Julius  Pollux,  AAuitten  about  120  b.c.  ; a 
Latin  one  was  compiled  by  Yarro,  born  1 16  b.c.  The  first  noted  polyglot  dictionary,  perhaps 
the  first,  is  by  Ambrose  Calepini,  a Venetian  friar,  in  Latin  ; he  AATote  one  in  eight  languages 
about  A.D.  1500.  Niceron.  The  Lexicon  Heptaglotton  Avas  published  by  Edmund  Castell,  in 
1659.  The  Promptorius  Puerorum,  an  English-Latin  vocabulary  published  by  Pynson  in 
1499,  is  said  to  be  the  earliest  of  the  kind.  The  great  dictionary  of  the  English  language, 
by  Samuel  Johnson,  aaJio  was  truly  called  the  “Leviathan  of  Literature,”  appeared  in  1755. 
Francis  Grose’s  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue  was  compiled  in  1768  ; and  from  this  period 
numerous  dictionaries  have  been  added  to  our  store  of  literature.  Richardson’s  English  dic- 
tionary appeared  in  1836.  The  Philological  Society  of  London  in  1859  issued  “proposals  for 
a neAV  English  dictionary.”  The  folloAving  academies  have  published  large  dictionaries  of 
their  respective  languages  : the  French  academy,  first  in  1694  ; the  Spanish,  1726  ; the  Italian 
academy  (della  Crusca),  1729;  and  the  Russian,  1789-94.  Schwan’s  great  German-French 
dictionary  appeared  in  1782.  See  Encyclopcedia. 

DIDYMIUM,  a rare  metal,  discovered  by  Mosander  in  1841.  It  appears  to  be  always 
associated  Avith  lanthanum  and  cerium. 

DIEPPE  (N.  France).  This  toAvn  Avas  bombarded  by  an  English  fleet,  under  admiral 
Russell,  and  laid  in  ashes,  July  1694.  It  was  again  bombarded  in  1794  ; and  again,  together 
Avith  the  toAvn  of  Granville,  by  the  British,  Sept.  14,  1803. 


* In  1357  the  kings  of  Scotland  and  France,  being  prisoners,  and  the  king  of  Cyprus  on  a visit  to 
Ed  ward, III.  a great  tournament  was  held  in  Smithfield,  and  afterwards  Henry  Picard,  mayor  of  London, 
“ kept  his  hall  against  all  comers  that  were  willing  to  play  at  dice  and  hazard.  The  lady  Margaret,  his  wife, 
did  keepe  her  chamber  to  the  same  intent.”  The  mayor  restored  to  the  king  of  Cyprus  50  marks  which  he 
had  won  from  him,  saying,  “My  lord  and  king,  be  not  aggrieved:  for  I covet  not  your  gold ; but  your 
play,”  &c.  Stoio. 
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“DIES  IK/E”  (“Dcay  of  Wrath”),  a Latin  Mediaeval  hymn  on  the  Day  of  Judgment,  is 
ascribed  to  various  authors,  amongst  others  to  pope  Gregory  the  Great  (died  about  604)  ; St, 
Pernard  (died  1153);  but  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  composed  by  Thomas  of 
('claim  (died  1255),  and  to  have  been  used  in  the  Koman  service  of  the  mass  before  1385, 

DIET  OF  THE  German  Empire  (in  which  the  supreme  court  of  authority  of  the  empire 
may  be  said  to  have  existed)  was  composed  of  three  colleges  : one  of  electors,  one  of  princes, 
and  one  of  ini])erial  towns,  and  commenced  with  the  edict  of  Charles  IV.  1356.  See  Golden 
Bull.  Diets  otherwise  constituted  had  long  previously  been  held  on  important  occasions. 
The  diet  of  Wurtzburg,  Avhich  proscribed  Henry  the  Lion,  was  held  in  1180  ; that  of  Worms,  , 
at  which  Luther  was  present,  in  1521  ; that  of  Spires,  to  condemn  the  Reformers,  in  1529  ; 
and  the  famous  diet  of  Augsburg,  in  1530.  The  league  of  the  German  princes,  called  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  fixed  the  diet  at  Frankfort,  July  12,  1806.  Germany  is  now 
governed  by  a diet  of  38  members,  having  votes  varying  from  four  to  one  each.  Diets  were 
held  in  1848  and  1850,  at  Frankfort  {ivhicli  see). 

DIEU-DONNE,''  the  name  given  in  his  infancy  to  Louis  le  Grand,  king  of  France, 
because  the  French  considered  him  as  the  gift  of  Heaven  ; the  queen,  his  mother,  having 
been  barren  for  twenty-three  years  previously,  1638.  Voltaire.  One  of  the  popes  of  Rome, 
who  obtained  the  tiara  in  672,  was  named  Adeodatus,  or  God’s  gift,  and  had  the  character  of 
a pious  and  charitable  pontiff. 

DIEU  ET  MON  DROIT  (“God  and  my  right”)  the  royal  motto  of  England,  was  the 
parole  of  the  day,  given  by  Richard  I.  of  England  to  his  army  at  the  battle  of  (Jisors,  in 
France,  1198.  The  French  army  was  signally  defeated;  and  in  remembrance,  Richard 
made  “ Dietv  et  mon  droit  ” the  royal  motto. 

DIFFERENTIAL  ENGINE.  See  Calculating  Machine. 

DIGEST,  The  first  collection  of  Roman  laws  under  this  title  was  prepared  by  Alfrenus 
V'arus,  the  civilian,  of  Cremona,  66  b.c.  Quintil.  The  Digest,  so  called  by  Avay  of  eminence, 
Avas  the  collection  made  by  order  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  529  : it  made  the  first  part  of 
the  Roman  laAV  and  the  first  volume  of  the  civil  laAv.  Quotations  from  it  are  marked  with 
a ff.  Pardon.  A digest  of  the  statute  law  of  England  is  noAv  strongly  recommended  {1862). 

DIGITS.  Arithmetical  figures  Avere  knoAAUi  to  the  Arabian.  Moors  about  a.d.  900  ; and 
Avere  introduced  by  them  into  Spain  in  1050,  and  thence  into  England  about  1253.  The 
digit  is  any  Avhole  number  under  10  : 1,2,  &c.,  are  called  the  nine  digits.  In  astronomy, 
the  digit  is  a measure  used  in  the  calculation  of  eclipses,  and  is  the  tAvelfth  part  of  the 
luminary  eclipsed.  See  Figures. 

DILETTANTI,  Society  of,  AA^as  established  in  1734  by  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
(viscount  Harcourt,  lord  Middlesex,  duke  of  Dorset,  &c. ),  who  had  travelled  and  aaJio  Avere 
desirous  of  encouraging  a taste  for  the  fine  arts  in  Great  Britain.  The  society  published,  or 
aided  in  publishing,  Stuart’s  Athens  (1762 — 1816),  Chandler’s  Travels  (1775-6),  and  several 
other  finely  illustrated  Avorks,  having  aided  the  authors  in, their  investigations.  The  members 
dine  together  from  time  to  time  at  the  Thatched-house  tavern,  St.  James’s. 

DIMITY,  See  Daniictta. 

DIOCESE.  The  first  division  of  the  Roman  empire  into  dioceses,  at  that  period  civil 
governments,  is  ascribed  to  Constantine,  a.d.  323  ; but  Strabo  remarks  that  the  Romans 
had  the  departments  called  dioceses  long  before.  In  England  the  principal  dioceses  are 
coeval  with  the  establishment  of  Christianity  ; of  tAventy-eight  dioceses,  tAventy  are  suffragan 
to  the  diocese  of  Canterbury,  and  six  to  that  of  York.  See  Bishops,  and  the  sees  severally. 

DIOCLETIAN  ERA  (called  also  the  era  of  Martyrs,  on  account  of  the  persecution  in 
his  reign)  was  used  by  Christian  Avriters  until  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  era  in  the 
sixth  century,  and  is  still  employed  by  the  Abyssinians  and  Copts.  It  dates  from  the  day 
on  Avhich  Diocletian  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Chalcedon,  August  29,  284. 

DIOPTRIC  SYSTEM.  See  Lighthouses. 

DIORAMA.  This  species  of  exhibition,  AA^hich  had  long  been  admired  at  Paris,  Avas  first 
opened  in  London  by  MM.  Bouton  and  Daguerre,  Sept.  29,  1823.  The  diorama  differs  from 
the  panorama  in  this  respect,  that,  instead  of  a circular  vieAV  of  the  objects  represented,  it 
exhibits  the  whole  picture  at  once  in  perspective.  It  was  not  successful  commercially,  and 
was  sold  in  1848,  The  building  in  Regent’s  Park  was  purchased  by  sir  S.  M,  Peto  in  1855 
to  be  used  as  a Baptist  chapel.  It  is  the  handsomest  dissenters’  chapel  in  London. 

DIPHTHERIA  (from  the  Greek  diphthera,  a membrane),  a disease  Avhich  has  the 
essential  character  of  developing  a false  membrane  on  any  integument,  particularly  on  the 
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mucous  membrane  of  the  tliroat.  It  was  so  named  by  ITretonneau  of  Tours  in  1820.  From 
its  prevalence  in  IToulogue,  it  lias  been  termed  the  Boulogne  sore-throat ; many  persons 
were  atlected  with  it  iu  England  at  the  beginning  of  1858, 

DIPIj01\I  ACY,  the  art  of  managing  the  relations  of  foreign  states  by  means  of  ambas- 
sadors, envoys,  consuls,  &c.  Sec  Ambassadors.  New  regulations  for  the  British  diplomatic, 
service  were  issued.  Sept.  5,  1862. 

DIPLO]\[ATICS,  the  foreign  term  for  tlio  science  of  Palreography  or  ancient  writings  ; 
valuable  works  on  this  subject  have  been  compiled  by  Mabillon  (1681),  De  Values  (1774), 
Astle  (1781),  De  Wailly  (1838),  and  other  antiquaries, 

“DIRECTORY  for  the  Public  Worship  of  God  ” was  drawn  up  at  the  instance  of 
the  parliament  by  an  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster  in  1644,  after  the  suppression  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  The  general  hints  given  were  to  be  managed  with  discretion  ; 
for  the  Directory  prescribed  no  form  of  prayer  or  manner  of  external  worship,  and  enjoined 
the  i)eople  to  make  no  responses  except  Amen.  It  was  adojited  by  the  parliament  of  Scotland 
in  1645,  and  many  of  its  regulations  are  still  observed. 

DIRECTORY,  the  French,  was  installed  at  the  Little  Luxembourg  at  Paris  under  a 
new  constitution  of  the  government,  Nov.  i,  1795,  and  held  the  executive  power  four  years. 
It  ivas  composed  of  five  members  (MM.  Lipeaux,  Letourneur,  Rewbel,  Barras,  and  Carnot), 
and  ruled  in  conjunction  with  two  chambers,  the  Council  of  Ancients  and  Council  of  Five 
llundi-ed  {which  see).  It  was  deposed  by  Bonaparte,  who,  with  Cambaceres  and  Sieyes, 
assumed  the  government,  as  three  consuls,  the  first  as  chief,  Nov.  9,  1799.  See  Consuls. 

DISCIPLINE,  Ecclesiastical,  originally  conducted  according  to  the  divine  commands 
in  Matt,  xviii.  15,  i Cor.  v.,  2 Thess.  iii.  6,  and  other  of  these  scripture  texts,  was  gradually 
changed  to  a temporal  character,  as  it  now  appears  in  the  Roman  and  Greek  churches.  The 
“ First  Book  of  Discipline”  of  the  presbyterian  church  of  Scotland  was  drawn  up  by  John 
Knox  and  four  ministers  in  Jan.  1560-1.  The  more  important  “Second  Book ” was  prepared 
with  great  care  in  1578  by  Andrew  Melville  and  a committee  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
general  assembly.  It  lays  down  a thoroughly  presbyterian  form  of  government ; defines  the 
position  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers,  &c. 

DISCOUNT.  Bank  of  England. 

DISPENSARIES,  to  supply  the  poor  with  medical  advice  and  mediciues,  began  in 
London  with  the  Royal  General  Dispensary,  established  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  Close,  in  1770. 
It  relieved  about  20,000  persons  in  1861.  Low's  Charities. 

DISPENSATIONS,  Ecclesiastical,  were  first  granted  by  pope  Innocent  III.  in  1200, 
These  exemptions  from  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  with  indulgences,  absolutions,  &c, , led 
eventually  to  the  Reformation  in  Germany  in  1517,  and  in  England  in  1534  et  scq. 

DISPENSING  POWER  of  the  Crown  (setting  aside  statutes),  asserted  by  some  of 
our  sovereigns,  especially  by  James  II.  in  1686,  was  abolished  in  1689.  However  it  has 
been  on  certain  occasions  exercised,  as  in  the  case  of  embargoes  upon  ships,  the  Bank 
Charter  act,  &c.  See  Indemnity. 

DISSECTION.  See  Anatomy. 

DISSENTERS,  the  modern  name  of  the  Puritans  and  Nonconformists  {which  see).  In 
1851,  in  London  alone,  the  number  of  chapels,  meeting-houses,  &c.,  for  all  classes  of 
dissenters,  amounted  to  more  than  554.  (The  Church  of  England  had  458 ; Roman 
Catholics,  35.)  The  great  act  (9  Geo.  IV.  c.  17)  for  the  relief  of  dissenters  from  civil  and 
religious  disabilities  was  passed  May  9,  1828.  By  this  act,  called  the  Corporation  and  Test 
Repeal  act,  so  much  of  the  several  acts  of  preceding  reigns  as  imposed  the  necessity  of 
I receiving  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  a qualification  for  certain  offices,  &c.,  was 
repealed.  By  6 & 7 William  IV.  c.  85  (1836),  dissenters  acquired  the  right  of  solemnising 
^ ' marriages  at  their  own  chapels  or  at  a registry  office.  See  Worship. 

* DISTAFF,  the  staff  to  which  hemp,  flax,  wool,  or  other  substances  to  be  spun  is 
I ■ fastened.  The  art  of  spinning  with  it,  at  the  small  wheel,  first  taught  to  English  women  by 
Anthony  Bonavisa,  an  Italian.  Stow.  The  distaff  is  used  as  an  emblem  of  the  female  sex. 

i DISTILLATION,  and  the  various  chemical  processes  dependent  on  the  art,  are  generally 
V believed  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Moors  about  A.D.  1150  ; their  brethren 
! ■ of  Africa  had  them  from  the  Egyptians.  See  Brandy.  The  distillation  of  spirituous  liquors 
i was  in  practice  in  Great  Britain  in  the  i6th  century.  Burns.  The  processes  were  improved 
f by  Adam  of  Montpellier  in  1801.  M.  Payen’s  work  (1861)  contains  the  most  recent  improve- 
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incuts.  1 18  licences  to  distillers  were  granted  in  the  year  ending  March  31,  1858,  for  the 
United  Kingdom. 

DIVlNATlOlSr.  In  the  Scriptures  and  ancient  authors  different  kinds  of  divination  are 
mentioned.  See  Augury,  Delphi,  Magi,  Witchcraft,  &c. 

DIVINE  IIIGHT  OF  Kings,  the  absolute  and  unqualified  claim  of  sovereigns  to  the 
obedience  of  their  subjects,  a doctrine  which  is  totally  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  English 
constitution,  was  defended  by  many  persons  of  otherwise  opposite  opinions,  e.g.  by  Hobbes 
the  free-thinker  (1642),  by  Salmasius  (1640),  by  sir  Eobert  Filmer  in  his  Patriarcha  in 
1680,  and  by  the  High  Church  jiarty  generally  about  1714  ; but  opposed  by  Milton  (1651), 
Algernon  Sydney,  and  others. 

DIVING-BELL  (first  mentioned,  though  obscurely,  by  Aristotle,  325  b.c.)  was  first  used 
in  Europe,  a.d.  1509.  It  is  said  to  have  been  used  on  the  coast  of  Midi,  in  searching  for  the 
wreck  of  part  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  before  a.d.  1662.  Halley  (about  1721)  greatly 
improved  this  machine,  and  was,  it  is  said,  the  first  who,  by  means  of  a diving-bell,  set  his 
foot  on  the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Smeaton  made  use  of  the  diving-bell  in 
improving  Eamsgate  harbour  1779-88.  Mr.  Spalding  and  his  assistants  going  down  in  a 
diving-bell  in  Ireland  were  drowned,  June  i,  1783.  The  Royal  George  man-of-war,  which 
was  sunk  off'  Portsmouth  in  1782,  was  first  surveyed  by  means  of  a diving-bell  in  May,  1817. 
Latterly  it  has  been  employed  in  submarine  surveys.  The  first  (Hvmg-hellG  was  the  wife  of 
caj)tain  Morris,  at  Plymouth,  who  descended  in  one  a few  years  ago. 

DIVINING  EOD  (Virgula  Divina,  Baculatorius),  formed  of  wood  or  metal,  was  formerly 
believed,  even  by  educated  joersons,  to  have  the  property  of  indicating  the  position  of 
minerals  and  springs  of  water.  Instances  of  its  alleged  possession  have  been  given  so 
recently  as  1851  by  Dr.  H.  Mays  in  his  Avork  on  “ Popular  Superstitions.” 

DIVINITY.  See  Theology. 

DIVOECE  FOR  Adultery  (of  early  institution)  was  put  in  practice  by  Spurius  Carvilius 
Euga  at  Eome,  234  b.  c.  At  this  time  morals  were  so  debased,  that  3000  prosecutions  for 
adultery  were  enrolled.  Divorces  are  of  two  kinds  ; one,  a vinexUo  matrimonii  (total 
divorce)  ; the  other,  a mensd  et  thoro  (from  board  and  bed).  Dhmrces  were  attempted  to  be 
made  of  more  easy  obtainment  in  England  in  1539.  The  bill  to  prevent  women  marrying 
their  seducers  was  brought  into  parliament  in  1801.  In  April,  1853,  the  commissioners  on 
the  law  of  divorce  issued  their  first  report.*  By  20  & 2i  Viet.  c.  85  (1857),  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  respecting  divorce,  &c.,  was  abolished,  and  the  Divorce  and 
Matrimonial  Causes  court  was  instituted,  to  consist  of  three  judges,  the  judge  of  the  Probate 
court  to  be  one  (if  possible).  On  May  10,  1858,  a full  court  sat,  viz.  lord  Campbell,  chief 
baron  Pollock  and  sir  Cresswell  Cresswell,  judge  of  the  Probate  court,  when  five  maniages 
were  dissolved.  The  above-mentioned  act  Avas  amended  by  acts  passed  in  1858-60,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  increase  of  the  business  of  the  court.  See  Marriage.  An  act  respecting 
divorces  in  Scotland  Avas  passed  in  1861. 

DIZIEE,  St.  (N.E.  France).  Here  a siege  was  sustained  for  six  Aveeks  against  the  army 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  1544.  The  allies  here  defeated  the  French,  under  Napoleon, 
Jan.  27  and  March  26,  1814. 

DOBEUDSCHA,  the  N.E.  corner  of  Bulgaria  ; in  1854  the  scene  of  the  earlier  incidents 
of  the  Eusso-Turkish  war  {which  see). 

DOCETiE,  a sect  of  the  first  century  a.d.,  said  to  have  held  that  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ 
AA^as  an  appearance,  not  a reality. 

DOCKS  OF  ENGLAND.  They  are  said  to  be  the  most  extensive  and  finest  in  the 
world.  The  folloAA'ing  are  the  principal  commercial  docks  ; — 


Commercial  Docks,  Rotherliitlie,  originated  about 
1660. 

AVest  India  Docks  were  commenced,  Feb.  3,  1800  ; 
and  were  opened,  Aug.  27,  1802,  when  the  Henry 
Addington,  West  Indiaman,  first  entered  them,  de- 
corated with  the  colours  of  the  different  nations  of 
Europe. 

London  Docks  were  commenced,  June  26,  1802  ; and 
opened,  Jan.  20,  1805. 


East  India  Docks  were  commenced  in  1803  ; and 
opened,  Aug.  4,  1806. 

St.  Katherine  Docks  began.  May  3,  1827  ; and  2500 
men  were  daily  employed  on  them  until  they  were 
opened,  Oct.  25,  1828. 

Victoria  Docks  (in  Plaistow  marshes)  were  completed 
in  1855. 

Magnificent  docks  at  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead 
erected  1810-57. 


* In  1857  there  had  been  in  England,  since  the  Reformation,  317  divorces  by  act  of  parliament ; in 
Scotland,  by  the  law,  174  divorces  since  1846.  From  the  establishment  of  the  Divorce  court,  to  March, 
1859,  37  divorces  had  been  granted  out  of  288  petitions;  from  Nov.  i860  to  July  1861,  164.  They  are  now 
very  frequent. 
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DOCK-YAKDS,  Koval.  There  are  seven  chief  dock-yards  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
others  in  various  of  onr  colonics. 


■\Voolwich  was  an  extonsivo  one  in  1509. 

Deptford  dock-yai-d  founded  about  1513. 

Chatham  dock-yard  was  founded  by  qncen  Elizabeth. 
Portsmouth  dockyard  established  b3’^  Henry  VIII. 
Plymouth  dock,  now  Devonport,*  about  1689. 
Sheerness  dock-j-ard  was  built  by  Charles  II.  after 


the  insult  of  the  Dutch,  who  burnt  our  men-of-war 
at  Chatham  in  1667.  A fire  occuiTed  at  Sheerness 
dock-yard  on  board  the  Camperdown,  Oct.  9,  1840. 

Milfoi'd-Haven  dock-yard,  1790;  removed  to  Pem- 
bi'oke  in  1814. 

The  Dock-j'ard  battalions  have  been  named  since  1847. 


DOCTOR.  Doctor  of  the  Church  was  a title  given  to  Athanasius,  Basil,  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  and  Chrysostom,  in  the  Greek  Church  ; and  to  Jerome,  Augustin,  Ambrose,  and 
Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  Romish  Church,  a.d.  373  et  seq.  In  later  times  the  title  has  been 
conferred  on  certain  persons  with  distinguishing  epithets  ; viz.  Thomas  Aquinas  (Angelicus), 
Bonaventura  (Seraphicus),  Alexander  de  Hales  (Irrefragabilis),  Duns  Scotus  (Subtilis),  Roger 
Bacon  (IMirabilis),  AVilliam  Occam  (Singularis),  Joseph  Gerson  (Christianissimu.s),  Thomas 
Bradwardine  (Profundus),  and  so  on.  Doctor  of  the  law  was  a title  of  honour  among  the 
Jews.  The  degree  of  doctor  was  conferred  in  England,  8 John,  1207.  Spelnian.  Some  give 
it  an  earlier  date,  referring  it  to  the  time  of  the  Venerable  Bede  and  John  de  Beverley,  the 
former  of  whom,  it  is  said,  was  the  first  that  obtained  the  degree  at  Cambridge  about  a.d.  725. 

DOCTORS’  COMl\IOiSrS,  the  college  for  the  professors  of  civil  and  canon  law  residing  in 
London  ; the  name  of  Commons  is  given  to  it  from  the  civilians  commoning  together  as  in 
other  colleges.  It  was  founded  by  Dr.  Henry  Hervie  in  1568  ; but  the  original  college  was 
destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1666  ; in  1672  it  was  rebuilt  on  the  old  site.t  After  the  great 
fire,  and  until  1672,  the  society  held  its  courts  at  Exeter  house,  in  the  Strand.  It  was 
incorporated  by  charter  in  June,  1768.  Coote.  Till  1857  the  causes  taken  cognisance  of 
here  were  blasphemy,  divorces,  bastardy,  adultery,  penance,  tithes,  mortuaries,  probate  of 
wills,  &c.  See  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  Civil  Law,  &c. 

DOCTRIISTAIRES,  a name  given  since  1814  to  a class  of  politicians  in  France  (Guizot, 
Due  de  Broglie  and  others),  who  upheld  the  constitutional  principles  as  opposed  to  arbitrary 
monarchical  power.  The  party  came  into  office  in  1830  under  Louis  Philippe,  and  fell  with 
him  in  1848.  The  term  has  been  applied  in  this  country  to  the  VTiters  in  the  “Westminster 
Review”  (1824  et  seq.),  Bentham,  Molesworth,  and  others. 

DODOl^A,  Epirus.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  here,  reno3vned  for  its  oracle,  was  destroyed 
by  the  fiEtolians,  219  b.c. 

DOG.  Buffon  considers  the  shepherd’s  dog  as  “the  root  of  the  tree,”  assigning  as  his 
reason  that  it  possesses  from  nature  the  greatest  share  of  instinct.  The  Irish  wolf-dog  is 
supposed  to  be  the  earliest  dog  known  in  Europe,  if  Irish  writers  be  correct.  Dr.  Gall 
mentions  that  a dog  was  taken  from  Viemia  to  England  ; that  it  escai^ed  to  Dover,  got  on 
board  a vessel,  landed  at  Calais,  and,  after  accompanying  a gentleman  to  Mentz,  returned  to 
Vienna.  Statute  against  dog-stealing,  10  Geo,  III.  1770.  Dog-tax  imposed,  1796,  and 
again  in  1808  ; now  (1862)  125.  a year.  The  employment  of  dogs  in  drawing  carts  and 
burthens  in  London  was  abolished,  1839  ; in  the  IJnited  Kingdom,  1854.  See  Greyhound. 
Dog-shows  were  held  in  London  in  1861  and  1862,  when  niunerous  specimens  of  all  kinds 
were  exhibited. 

DOG-DAYS.  The  canicular  or  dog-days  commence  on  the  3rd  of  July  and  end  on  the 
nth  of  August.  The  rising  and  setting  of  Sirius  or  the  dog-star  J with  the  sun  has  been 
erroneously  regarded  as  the  cause  of  excessive  heat  and  of  consequent  calamities. 

DOGE,  the  title  of  the  duke  of  Venice,  which  state  was  first  governed  by  a prince  so 
named,  Anafesto  Paululio,  or  Paoluccio,  a.d.  697.  See  Venice.  The  Genoese  chose  their 
first  doge,  Simone  Boccanegra,  in  1339.  Miwatori. 


* Great  fire  in  the  dock-yard  at  Devonport,  by  which  the  Talavera,  of  74  gi:ns,  the  Imogene  frigate,  of 
28  guns,  and  immense  stores,  were  destroyed ; the  relics  and  figure  heads  of  the  favourite  ships  of 
Boscawen,  Rodney,  Duncan,  and  other  naval  heroes,  which  were  preserved  in  a naval  museum,  were  also 
bm-nt.  Sept,  27,  1840  ; the  loss  was  estimated  at  2oo,oooi. 

t In  February,  1568,  Dr.  Henry  Hervie,  dean  of  the  arches  and  master  of  Trinity  Hall  (a  semmary 
founded  at  Cambridge  chiefly  for  the  study  of  the  civil  and  canon  laws)  procured  from  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  the  diocese  of  London  a lease  of  Montjoy  House  and  other  buildings  in  the  parish  of  St.  Bene’t,  Paul’s 
Wharf,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  society.  The  courts  over  which  he  presided,  the  prerogative  court  of 
Canterbury,  that  of  the  bishop  of  London,  and  also  the  court  of  admiralty  (except  for  criminal  cases),  were 
thenceforward  holden  in  the  buildings  thus  assigned,  and  the  whole  place,  for  an  obvious  reason,  received 
the  appellation  of  “ Doctors’  Commons.”  Coote’s  English  Civilians. 

I Mathematicians  assert  that  Sirius,  or  the  Dog-Star,  is  the  nearest  to  us  of  aU  the  fixed  stars ; and 
they  compute  its  distance  from  om-  earth  at  2,200,000  millions  of  miles.  They  maintain  that  a sound  would 
not  reach  our  earth  from  Sirius  in  50,000  years ; and  that  a cannon-ball,  fl3ung  with  its  usual  velocity  of 
480  miles  an  hour,  would  consume  523,211  years  in  its  passage  thence  to  our  globe. 
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DOGOEKBANK  (German  Ocean).  Here  a gallant  But  indecisive  battle  was  fought 
between  the  British,  under  admiral  sir  Hyde  Parker,  and  the  Dutch,  Aug,  5,  1781, 

DOGGETS  COAT  and  BADGE.  The  annual  rowing  match  upon  the  Thames,  thus 
called,  originated  in  tliis  way  ; Mr.  Thomas  Dogget,  an  eminent  actor  of  Drury-lane,  on  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  George  I.,  Aug.  i,  1715,  gave  a waterman’s 
coat  and  silver  l)adge  to  be  rowed  for  by  six  young  watermen  in  honour  of  the  day,  and 
bequeathed  at  his  deatli  a sum  of  money,  the  interest  whereof  was  to  be  appropriated 
annually,  for  ever,  to  the  same  purpose.  The  candidates  start,  at  a signal  given,  at  that 
time  of  the  tide  when  the  current  is  strongest  against  them,  and  row  from  the  Old  Swan, 
London  Bridge,  to  the  White  Swan  at  Chelsea. 

DOIT,  A silver  Scottish  penny,  of  which  twelve  were  equal  to  a penny  sterling.  Some 
of  those  struck  by  Charles  I.  and  II,  are  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  The  circulation  of 
“ doydekyns”  (small  Dutch  coins)  was  prohibited  by  statute  in  1415. 

DOM-BOC  or  Doom-Book  {Liber  Judiciales),  the  code  of  law  compiled  by  king  Alfred 
from  the  West-Saxon  collection  of  Ina  and  other  sources.  Alfred  reigned  from  871  to  901. 

DOME’S-DAY  BOOK  or  DOOM’S-DAY  {Liber  Censualis  Anglice),  a book  of  the 
general  survey  of  England,  commenced  in  the  reign  of  William  I.  1080,  and  completed  by 
five  justices  in  1086,  It  was  intended  to  be  a register  whereby  to  determine  the  right  in  the 
tenure  of  estates  ; and  from  it  the  question  whether  lands  be  ancient  demesne  or  not,  is 
sometimes  still  decided.  The  book  is  still  preserved  in  the  Chapter-house,  Westminster- 
abbey,  fair  and  legible,  consisting  of  two  volumes,  a greater  and  lesser,  wherein  all  the 
counties  of  England,  except  Northumberland,  Durham,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland, 
are  surveyed,  “This  Dome’s-day  book  was  the  tax-book  of  kinge  William.”  Camden.  It 
was  printed  in  four  vols.  folio,  with  introductions,  &c.,  1783 — 1816,  The  taxes  were  levied 
according  to  this  survey  till  13  Hen.  YIIL,  1522,  when  a more  accurate  survey  was  taken, 
called  by  the  people  the  New  Doom’s-Day  Book,  Photographic  copies  of  various  counties 
were  published  in  1861. 

DOMINGO,  St.,  a city  in  Hayti,  the  seat  of  the  Dominican  republic,  independent  from 
1844-61,  It  has  been  much  troubled  by  the  emperors  of  Hayti,  especially  by  Faustin  I., 
dethroned  in  1858,  Its  last  president,  general  Jose  Yalverde,  was  elected  in  1858.  Popu- 
lation 200,000.  See  Hayti.  In  March,  1861,  a number  of  Spanish  emigi’ants  landed  in  St. 
Domingo  ; a cry  for  its  annexation  to  Spain  was  raised,  and  St,  Domingo  was  incorporated 
with  that  monarchy.  May  20,  1861. 

DOMINICA  (W.  Indies),  discovered  by  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage  on  Sunday, 
Nov.  3,  1493.  It  taken  by  the  British  in  1761,  and  was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  peace 
of  1763.  The  French  took  Dominica  in  1778,  but  restored  it  at  the  subsequent  peace  in  1783. 
It  suffered  great  damage  by  a tremendous  hurricane  in  1806  ; and  by  hurricanes  since. 

DOMINICAL  LETTER,  noting  the  Lord’s  day,  or  Sunday,  The  seven  days  of  the 
week,  reckoned  as  beginning  on  the  ist  of  January,  are  designated  by  the  first  seven  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G ; and  the  one  of  these  which  denotes  Sunday  is  the 
Dominical  letter.  If  the  year  begin  on  Sunday,  A is  the  Dominical  letter ; if  on  Monday,  G ; 
on  Tuesday,  F ; and  so  on.  Generally  to  find  the  Dominical  letter  call  New  Year’s  day  A, 
the  next  B,  and  go  on  thus  until  you  come  to  the  first  Sunday,  and  the  letter  that  answers 
to  it  is  the  Dominical  letter  ; in  leap  years  count  two  letters. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC,  Domingo. 

DOMINICANS,  formerly  a powerful  religious  order  (called  in  France,  Jacobins,  and  in 
England,  Black  friars),  founded  in  order  to  put  down  the  Albigenses  and  other  heretics  by 
St.  Dominic,  approved  by  Innocent  III.  in  1215,  and  confirmed  by  Honorius  III.  in  1216, 
under  St.  Austin’s  rules  and  the  founder’s  particular  constitution.  In  1276  the  corporation 
of  London  gave  the  Dominicans  two  whole  streets  near  the  Thames,  wiiere  they  erected  a 
large  convent,  whence  that  part  is  still  called  Blackfriars. 

DONATISTS,  an  ancient  puritanical  sect,  began  about  a. d.  313 — 318,  with  an  African 
bishop,  Donatus,  who  was  jealous  of  Csecilian,  bishop  of  Carthage  ; it  became  extinct  in  the 
seventh  century.  The  Donatists  held  that  the  Father  was  above  the  Son,  and  the  Son  above 
the  Holy  Ghost  ; and  that  there  was  no  virtue  in  the  form  of  the  Church.  Their  discipline 
was  severe,  and  those  who  joined  their  sect  were  re-baptized. 

DOOM’S-DAY  BOOK.  See  Dome's-day  Book. 

DORADO.  See  El  Dorado. 
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DOUCIIKSTER  (now  a village  near  Oxl'ord)  Avas  once  a l)islio])ric,  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  a.d.  625.  The  first  bishop,  Biriniis,  Avas  called  the  a])ostle  of  the  West  Saxons. 
The  see  continued  for  ni)AA'ards  of  460  years.  In  1092,  Remigius,  its  last  ])rclate,  transferred 
it  to  Lincoln  {lohich  see). — Much  excitement  Avas  caused  Ijy  six  Dorchester  labourers  being 
sentenced  to  transportation,  ]\larch  17,  1834,  for  administering  illegal  oaths. 

DORIANS,  a people  of  Greece,  claimed  their  descent  from  Dorus,  son  of  Ilellen.  Their 
migration  to  the  reloponnesus  took  place  1104  b.c.  They  sent  out  many  colonies. 

DORIC  ORDER  of  Architecturf,  the  most  ancient  of  the  five,  used  by  the  Dorians, 
a Greek  jieople.  It  is  lighter  than  the  Tuscan,  and  is  called  the  second  order. 

DORT,  or  Dordrecht  (Holland).  Here  happened  an  aAvful  inundation  of  the  Meuse  in 
1421,  through  the  breaking  doAvn  of  the  dykes.  In  the  territory  of  Dordrecht  10,000  persons 
])erished  ; and  more  than  100,000  round  Dullart,  in  Friesland,  and  in  Zealand.  In  the  last 
tAvo  provinces  upAvards  of  300  villages  Avere  overfloAved,  and  the  tops  of  their  toAvers  Averc 
long  after  seen  rising  out  of  the  Avater.  Dort  is  famous  for  the  Protestant  synod  held  in 
1618-19  ; a general  assembly,  to  Avhicli  deputies  Avere  sent  from  England,  and  all  the 
reformed  churches  in  Europe,  to  settle  the  difference  betAveen  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  Calvin, 
and  Arminius,  principally  upon  points  of  justification  and  gi’ace.  This  synod  condemned 
the  tenets  of  Arminius. 


DOUAY  (N.  France)  aatts  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1667  ; by  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  in  1710  ; and  retaken  by  the  French  next  year.  This  town  gives  its 
name  to  the  Roman  Catholic  edition  of  the  Bible  in  use,  by  the  consent  of  the  popes,  as  the 
only  authorised  English  version  ; its  text  is  explained  by  the  notes  of  Roman  Catholic 
divines.  The  Old  Testament  Avas  first  published  by  the  English  college  at  Douay  in  1609  ; 
the  New  had  been  published  at  Rheims  in  1582.  The  English  college  for  Roman  Catholics 
AA'as  founded  in  1568  by  William  Allen,  afterwards  cardinal.  Dodd. 

DOURO,  a liver  (separating  Spain  and  Portugal)  Avhich,  after  a desperate  struggle 
betAveen  Wellington’s  advanced  guard  under  Hill,  and  the  French  under  Soult,  Avas  success- 
fidly  crossed  by  the  former  on  May  12,  1809.  So  sudden  Avas  the  movement,  that  Wellington 
at  4 o’clock  sat  doAvn  to  the  dinner  prepared  for  the  French  general.  Alison. 

DOVER  (Kent).  Here  Julius  Csesar  made  his  first  landing  in  England,  Aug.  26,  55  B.c. 
Its  original  castle  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  him  soon  after  ; but  this  is  disputed.  The 
Avorks  Avere  strengthened  by  Alfred  and  succeeding  kings,  and  rebuilt  by  Henry  II.  The 
earliest  named  constable  is  Leopoldus  de  Bertie,  in  the  reign  of  Ethelrecl  II, , followed  by 
earl  GodAvin,  Odo  the  brother  of  William  L,  &c.  In  modern  times,  this  office,  and  that  of 
Avarden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  has  been  frequently  conferred  on  the  prime  minister  for  the 
time  being, — e.g.,  lord  North,  Mr.  Pitt,  lord  LWerpool,  and  the  duke  of  Wellington;  the 
earl  of  Dalhousie,  late  governor-general  of  India,  Avas  appointed  in  Jan.  1853,  and  died 
Dec.  19,  i860.  The  present  constable  is  lord  Palmerston,  appointed  March,  1861. 


The  priory  was  commenced  by  arehbishop  Cor- 
boyl,  or  Corbois  ....  about  1130 
At  Dover  king  John  resigned  his  kingdom  to 
Pandolf,  the  pope’s  legate  . . May  13,  1213 

The  pier  was  projected  by  Henry  VIII.  . in  1533 
Charles  II.  landed  here  from  his  exile.  May  25,  1660 
The  foot-barracks  were  burnt  down  by  an  acci- 
dental fire  July  30,  1800 


A large  part  of  the  cliff  fell,  Nov.  27,  1810 , and 

Jan  13,  1853 

Railway  to  London  opened  . . May  6,  1854 

A telegraph  wire  laid  down  experimentally  be- 
tween Dover  and  Calais  (see  Submarine  Tele- 
graph), Aug.  28,  1850 ; telegraph  completed, 

Nov.  13,  1851 


DOWER,  the  gifts  of  a husband  for  a Avife  before  marriage  {Genesis  xxxiv.  12),  The 
])ortion  of  a man’s  lands  or  tenements  which  his  Avife  enjoys  for  life  after  her  husband’s 
death.  By  the  laAV  of  king  Edmund,  a AvidoAV  was  entitled  to  a moiety  of  her  husband’s 
lands  or  tenements  for  her  life,  a.d,  941.  The  AAudoAVs  of  traitors,  but  not  those  of  felons, 
are  debarred  their  doA\nr  by  statute  5 Edw,  VI,  1551.  The  last  Dower  act  passed  in  1833. 

DOWN  (N.E,  Ireland),  Bishopric  of.  An  ancient  see,  Avhose  first  bishop  was  St. 
Cailan,  in  499.  At  the  instance  of  John  de  Courcy,  the  conqueror  of  Ulster,  the  cathedral, 
although  previously  consecrated  to  the  Trinity,  Avas  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick  about  1183, 
The  sepulchre  of  St.  Patrick  (avIio  Avas  buried  here  in  493,  in  the  abbey  of  Saul,  founded  by 
himself)  brought  this  place  into  great  repute.  The  see  Avas  united  Avith  that  of  Connor  in 
1441  (see  Connor)  ; and  the  see  of  Dromore  Avas  united  to  both  by  the  provisions  of  the  Irish 
t'iiurch  Temporalities  act,  3 & 4 Will.  IV.  c.  37,  Aug.  14,  1833.  The  cathedral  of  Doaaui- 
patrick  was  destroyed  by  lord  Grey,  lord  deputy  of  Ireland  ; for  this  and  other  crimes  he 
Avas  impeached  and  beheaded  in  1541.  Beatson. 
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DKACO,  Laws  of.  Wlieii  Draco  was  arclion  of  Athens  (621  b. c. ) he  made  a code  of 
laws  which,  on  account  of  its  severity,  was  said  to  he  written  in  blood.  Idleness  was 
])unished  with  as  much  severity  as  murder  ; the  smallest  transgression,  ho  said,  deserved 
death  ; and  no  more  rigorous  punishment  could  be  found  for  atrocious  crimes.  These  laws 
wore  set  aside  by  Solon’s,  594  b.c. 

DRAFTS,  or  Cheques.  By  19  & 20  Viet.  c.  25  (1856),  drafts  cimsed  with  a banker’s 
name  are  payable  only  to  or  through  the  same  banker.  This  act  was  passed  in  consequence 
of  a decision  to  the  contrary  in  the  case  of  Carlon  v.  Ireland,  Dec.  12,  1855.  By  21  & 22 
Viet.  c.  79  (1858),  the  crossing  is  made  a material  part  of  a cheque  ; but  bankers  are  not 
held  responsible  when  the  crossing  does  not  plainly  appear.*  By  21  & 22  Viet.  c.  20  (1858), 
a penny  stamp  was  ordered  to  be  affixed  to  banker’s  drafts,  commencing  May  25. 

DRAGOONS.  The  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  dragon,  “because 
mounted  on  horseback  with  lighted  match  he  seemeth  like  a fiery  dragon.”  Meyriclc.  The 
Draconaiui  were  horse-soldiers,  who  bore  dragons  for  ensigns.  The  first  regiment  of 
dragoons  was  raised  in  England,  it  is  believed,  in  1681.  “ King  Charles  II.  at  the  Restora- 

tion established  a regiment  of  Life  Guards,  to  which  he  added  a regiment  of  Horse  Guards, 
and  two  regiments  of  Foot  Guards  ; and  a third  regiment  of  Foot  Guards  was  raised  at 
Coldstream,  on  the  borders  of  Scotland.”  Captain  Curling. 

DRAINAGE  of  Land,  in  England,  is  of  early  date — remains  of  British  w’orks  being  still 
extant  in  the  Fens  district.  The  truly  national  works  began  in  1621,  when  Cornelius 
Vermuyden,  the  Dutch  engineer,  was  invited  to  England.  Amidst  much  opposition,  he 
and  his  successors  drained  the  districts  termed  the  Great  Levels.  See  Levels.  In  the 
present  century  great  progi’ess  has  been  made  in  drainage.  In  1861  was  passed  “an  act 
to  amend  the  laws  relative  to  the  drainage  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes.”  See  Sewers. 

DRAKE’S  CIRCUMNAVIGATION.  Sir  Francis  Drake  sailed  from  Plymouth  Nov.  15, 
1577,  and  sailing  round  the  globe,  returned  to  England,  after  many  perilous  adventures, 
Nov.  3,  1580.  He  was  vice-admiral  under  lord  Howard,  high  admiral  of  England,  in  the 
conflict  with  the  Spanish  Armada,  July  19,  1588. 

DR  AMA,  Ancient.  We  owe  both  forms  of  composition,  tragedy  and  comedy,  to  the 
Greeks. 


The  first  comedy  performed  at  Athens,  by  Susa- 
rion  and  Colon,  on  a moveable  scaffold  . b.c.  562 

The  chorus  introduced 556 

Tragedy  first  represented  at  Athens  by  Thespis, 
on  a waggon  (Arund.  Mavb.)  . . . . 536 

Thespis  of  Icaria,  the  inventor  of  tragedy,  per- 
formed at  Athens  Alcestis,  and  was  rewarded 

with  a goat  {Pliny) 536 

.^schylus  introduced  suitable  dresses  and  a 

stage 436 

The  drama  was  first  introduced  into  Rome  on 
occasion  of  a plague  which  raged  during  the 
consulate  of  C.  Sulpicius  Peticus  and  C. 
Licinius  Stolo  : the  magistrates  to  appease 
the  incensed  deities,  instituted  the  games 
called  the  Scenici,  which  were  amusements 
entirely  new  ; actors  from  Etruria  danced, 
after  the  Tuscan  manner,  to  the  flute  . . 364 


Anaxandrides  was  the  first  dramatic  poet  who 
introduced  intrigues  upon  the  stage ; he  com- 
posed about  a hundred  plays,  of  which  ten 
obtained  the  prize ; he  died  . . . B c.  340 

Subsequently  came  satires  accompanied  with 
music  set  to  the  flute  ; and  afterwards  plays 
were  represented  by  Livius  Andronicus,  who, 
abandoning  satires,  wrote  plays  with  a regular 
and  connected  plot.  He  first  gave  singing  and 
dancing  to  different  performers  ; he  danced 
himself,  and  gave  the  singing  to  a younger 

exhibitor 240 

The  greatest  ancient  dramatic  writers  were — 
Greek,  Aischylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides  (tra- 
gedy), and  Aristophanes  (comedy),  525 — 427  ; 
Latin,  Plautus  and  Terence  (comedy),  184 — 

160;  Seneca  (tragedy)  . . 7 b.c. — a.d.  65 


DRAMA,  Modern,  arose  earlj^  in  tlie  rude  attemjits  of  minstrels  and  buffoons  at  fairs  in 
France,  Italy,  and  England.  Stories  from  the  Bible  were  rejiresented  by  the  priests,  and 
were  the  origin  of  sacred  comedy.  Warton. 


Gregory  Nazianzen,  an  early  father  of  the 
Church,  is  said  to  have  constructed  a drama 
on  the  Passion  of  Christ,  to  counteract  the 
profanities  of  the  heathen  stage,  about  a.d.  364 
Fitzstephen,  in  his  “Life  of  Thomas  h Becket,” 
asserts  that — “ London  had  for  its  theatrical 
exhibitions  holy  plays,  and  the  representa- 
tion of  miracles,  wrought  by  holy  confessors.” 

He  died about  1190 

The  Chester  Mysteries  t were  performed  about  1270 
Plays  were  performed  at  Clerkenwell  by  the 


parish  clerks,  and  “ miracles  ” were  repre- 
sented in  the  fields,  in 1397 

Allegorical  characters  were  introduced  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI. 

Individual  characters  were  introduced  in  Henry 
VII. ’s  reign. 

Skelton  and  others  wrote  “ Moralities  ” about  1500 
The  first  regular  drama  acted  in  Europe  was  the 
“Sophonisba”  of  Trissino,  at  Rome,  in  the 
presence  of  pope  Leo  X.  ( FoZfaire)  . . . 1515 

The  first  royal  licence  for  the  drama  in  England 


* In  the  case  of  Simmonds  v.  Taylor,  May,  1858,  it  was  decided,  on  appeal  to  the  court  of  exchequer, 
that  the  crossing  formed  no  part  of  the  draft.  The  crossing  had  been  erased,  and  the  money  paid  to  the 
holder  of  the  draft  who  had  stolen  it. 

t The  Coventry,  Chester,  Townley,  and  other  mysteries  have  been  printed  during  the  present  century. 
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DKAMA,  MoDEiiN,  continued. 

was  to  master  Burbage,  and  four  others,  ser- 
vants to  the  carl  of  Leicester,  to  act  plays  at 

the  Globe,  Banksido 1574 

Shakspcarc  began  to  write  . . . about  1590 

A licence  granted  to  Shakspcarc  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  . . . . . . , 1603 

Plays  were  opposed  by  the  Puritans  in  1633, 
and  were  afterwards  suspended  until  the  Re- 
storation in 1660 

Two  companies  of  regular  performers  were 
licensed  by  Charles  II.,  Killigrew’s  and  sir 
William  Davenant’s.  The  first  was  at  the 
Bull,  Vere-strect,  Glare-market,  which  was 
immediately  afterwards  removed  to  Drury- 
lane ; the  other  in  Dorsot-gardens,  1662.  Till 


this  time,  boys  performed  women’s  parts ; but 
Mrs.  Coleman  (the  first  female  on  the  stage) 
had  performed  lanthe  in  Lavenant’s  Siege  of 
liliodes,  ill  .......  . 1656 

Sir  Williani  Davenant  introduced  oi)cras,  and 
both  companies  united,  1684,  and  continued 
together  till  1694,  when  a schism  under  Bet- 
terton led  to  the  opening  of  a theatre  in 
Lincoln’s-inn-ficlds,  the  parent  of  Covent- 

garden 1695 

Act  for  the  revision  of  plays  and  for  licensing 
them  previously  to  being  performed  . . 1737 

Author’s  Dramatic  Copyright  Protection  act,  3 

Will.  IV.  c.  15 June,  1833 

Sec  Theatres,  Covent-garden,  Drary-lane,  and  Copyright. 


DRAMATIC  COLLEGE,  for  the  benefit  of  distressed  actors  and  their  children,  was 
jiroposed  July  21,  1858,  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre,  by  Messrs,  C,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
C.  Kean,  B.  Webster,  and  others.  Mr.  Henry  Dodd’s  offer  of  land  and  money,  with  certain 
stipulations,  was  declined.  The  Queen  is  the  patron.  The  first  stone  of  the  building  Avas 
laid  by  the  Prince  Consort,  Jime  i,  i860;  and  on  Sept.  29,  1862,  seven  annuitants  were 
installed. 


DRAPIER’S  LETTERS,  piibli.shed  in  1724,  by  dean  Swift,  against  Wood's  Halfpence 
{which  sec). 

DREAMS  are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  e.g.,  Joseph’s  and  Pharaoh’s,  1715  B.c,  {Gen. 
xxxvii.  and  xli.),  and  Nebuchadnezzar’s,  603  and  570  B.c,  {Daniel  ii.  andiv,).  The  first 
attempt  to  interpret  dreams  and  omens  is  ascribed  to  Amphictyon  of  Athens,  1497  b.c.  A 
remarkable  modern  instance  is  attested  in  the  Life  of  Thomas,  lord  Lyttelton.* 

DRED  SCOTT  CASE.  See  United  States,  1857. 

DREPANUM  (Sicily).  Near  this  place  the  Carthaginian  admiral  Adherbal  totally 
defeated  the  Roman  fleet  under  P.  Claudius,  249  b.  c. 

DRESDEN,  termed  the  German  Florence,  became  the  capital  of  Saxony  in  1548.  Peace 
of  Dresden,  between  Saxony,  Prussia,  and  the  queen  of  Hungary,  confirming  the  treaties  of 
Berlin  and  Breslau,  signed  Dec.  25,  1745.  Dresden  was  taken  by  Frederick  of  Prussia  in 
1756  ; by  the  Austrians  in  1759  ; and  bombarded  in  vain  by  Frederick,  in  July,  1760.  Here 
severe  contests  took  place  between  the  allied  army  under  the  prince  of  ScliAvarzenberg,  and 
the  French  army  commanded  by  Napoleon,  Aug.  26  and  27,  1813,  The  allies,  200,000 
strong,  attacked  Napoleon  in  his  position  at  Dresden,  and  the  event  had  nearly  proved  fatal 
to  them,  but  for  an  error  in  the  conduct  of  general  Vandamme.  They  were  defeated  Avith 
dreadfid  loss,  and  were  obliged  to  retreat  into  Bohemia  ; but  Yandamme  pursuing  them  too 
far,  his  division  Avas  cut  to  pieces,  and  himself  and  all  his  staff  made  prisoners.  In  this 
battle,  general  Moreau  received  his  mortal  wound,  while  in  conversation  Avith  the  emperor  of 
Russia.  Marshal  St.  Cyr,  and  25,000  French  troops,  surrendered  Dresden  to  the  allies, 
Nov.  II,  1813.  During  a political  commotion,  the  king  of  Saxony  resigned  the  royal  authority, 
and  prince  Frederick,  his  iiepheAv,  Avas  declared  regent.  Sept.  9 et  seq.  1830.  See  Saxony. 
An  insurrection  here  on  May  3,  1849,  Avas  repressed  on  the  6th. 

DRESDEN  CHINA.  The  fine  porcelain  v^are  knoAvn  as  Dresden  china  Avas  invented 
by  M.  Boeticher,  at  the  time  an  apothecary’s  boy,  1700.  SerAuces  of  this  AA^are  liaA^e  cost 
many  thousands  of  pounds  each.  A costly  service,  each  piece  exquisitely  painted,  Avith 
battles,  &c.,  Avas  presented  to  the  duke  of  Wellington  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  1816,  and 
Avas  the  finest  in  England. 

DRESS.  The  attire  of  the  luxurious  Hebrew  Avomen  is  censured  in  Isaiah  hi. , about 
, 760  B.c.  The  costume  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  ladies  Avas  comely  and  graceful.  The 

Avomen  of  Cos,  Avhose  country  Avas  famous  for  the  silkworm,  Avore  a manufacture  of  cotton 
and  silk  of  so  beautiful  and  delicate  a texture,  and  their  garments,  Avhich  Avere  alAvays  Avhite, 
Avere  so  clear  and  thin,  that  their  bodies  could  be  seen  through  them.  Ovid.  Excess  in 

dress  Avas  restrained  by  a laAV  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  EdAvard  IV.,  1465  ; and  in  the 

I*  * Lord  Lyttelton  dreamt  or  had  a vision,  that  a young  female,  dressed  in  white,  solemnly  warned  him 

1 of  his  dissolution  in  three  days  from  that  time.  On  the  third  day,  his  lordship  had  a party  to  spend  the 

i evening  with  him,  and  about  the  time  predicted,  he  observed  to  the  company  present,  that  “ he  believed 
,,  he  should  jockey  the  ghost ; ” but  in  a few  minutes  afterwards  he  was  seized  with  a sudden  faintness, 

: carried  to  bed,  and  rose  no  more.  He  died  in  1779,  aged  35.  Some  assert  that  he  committed  suicide. 
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niigii  of  Elizabeth,  1574.“  JSIuvk  Eairliolt’s  “Costume  in  England”  contains  a history  of 
dress  witli  numerous  illustrations  derived  from  MSS.,  the  works  of  Strutt,  &c. 

DUEUX  (N.W.  France).  Here  Montmorenci  defeated  the  Huguenots  under  Condd, 
Dec.  19,  1562. 

DRINKTN'G-FOUNTAINS.  Many  were  erected  in  Liverpool  in  1857.  An  association 
for  their  erection  in  London  was  formed  in  April,  1859,  by  lord  John  Russell,  the  earl  of 
Carlisle,  l\Ir.  Gurney,  and  others.  The  first  of  the  numerous  fountains  since  erected  is  that 
near  St.  Sepulchre’s  church.  Skinner-street,  on  April  21,  1859.  The  magnificent  fountain 
in  Victoria-park,  London,  was  inaugurated  by  the  donor.  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  June  8,  1862. 

DRILLING-MACHHSTES,  in  agriculture.  One  was  invented  by  Jethro  Tull,  early  in 
the  last  century. 

DROGHEDA  (Central  Ireland,  E.),  formerly  Tredagh,  a place  of  great  importance, 
having  the  privilege  of  coining  money.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  an  act,  yet  unrepealed, 
was  passed  for  the  foundation  of  a university  here.  The  town  was  besieged  several  times  in 
the  contests  between  1641  and  1691.  Cromwell  took  it  by  storm,  and  put  the  governor,  sir 
A.  Aston,  and  the  whole  of  the  garrison,  to  the  sword.  Sept,  ii,  1649.  More  than  3000 
men,  most  of  them  English,  perished.  It  surrendered  to  "William  III.  in  1690. 

DROMORE,  Bishopric  of  (IST.E.  Ireland).  Its  founder  was  St.  Coleman,  descended 
from  a sept  of  the  Arads  ; he  was  first  bishop,  about  556  ; the  cathedral  is  dedicated  to  the 
Redeemer.  By  an  extent  returned  15  James  I.,  this  see  was  valued  in  the  king’s  books  at 
50?.  The  learned  Jeremy  Taylor  was  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  in  1660,  and  of  this  see 
in  1661.  Dromore  has  been  united  to  Down  through  the  Irish  Church  Temporalities  act, 
3 & 4 Will.  IV.,  passed  1833. 

DROWISTIISIG.  The  punishment  of  death  by  drowning  is  very  ancient,  and  general. 
The  Britons  inflioted  death  by  drowning  in  a quagmire,  before  450  B.c.  Stow.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  inflicted  on  eighty  intractable  bishops  near  Nicomedia,  a.d.  370  ; and  to  have 
been  adopted  as  a punishment  in  France  by  Louis  XL  The  wholesale  drownings  of  the 
royalists  at  Nantes,  in  1794,  by  the  brutal  Carrier,  were  termed  Noyades.  Societies  for  the 
recovery  of  drowning  persons  were  first  instituted  in  Holland,  a.d.  1767.  The  second  society 
is  said  to  have  been  formed  at  Milan,  in  1768  ; the  third  in  Hamburg,  in  1771  ; the  fourth 
at  Paris,  in  1772  ; and  the  fifth  in  London,  in  1774.  Similar  societies  have  been  instituted 
in  other  countries.  The  motto  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society  in  England  is  very  appro- 
priate ; Lateat  scintillula  forsan — “ A small  spark  may  perhaps  lie  hid.” 

DRUIDS,  an  order  of  priesthood,  among  the  ancient  Germans,  Gauls,  and  Britons,  so 
named  from  their  veneration  for  the  oak  (Brit.  derw).  They  had  the  administration  of 
sacred  things,  were  the  interpreters  of  the  gods,  and  supreme  judges.  They  headed  the 
Britons  who  opposed  Ceesar’s  first  landing,  55  b.c.  They  were  exterminated  by  the  Roman 
governor,  Suetonius  Paulinus,  when  defending  their  country,  a.d.  58-61. 

DRUM  : the  invention  is  ascribed  to  Bacchus,  who,  according  to  Polyfenus,  “gave  his 
signals  of  battle  with  cymbals  and  drums.”  It  was  an  oriental  invention,  brought  by  the 
Moors  into  Sp>ain,  a.d.  713.  Le  Clerc.  The  braces  on  the  sides,  to  vary  the  sound,  are  of 
later  date.  Ashe.  In  navigation,  the  drum,  or  drum-capstan,  for  Aveighing  anchors,  was 
invented  by  sir  S.  Morland,  in  1685.  Anderson. 

DRUMMOND  LIGHT.  Lirne-Ught. 

DRUMCLOG  (W.  Scotland).  Here  the  Covenanters  defeated  Graham  of  Claverhouse, 
on  June  i,  1679.  An  account  of  the  conflict  is  given  by  Walter  Scott,  in  “ Old  Mortality.” 


* Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  we  are  told,  wore  a white  satin-pinked  vest,  close-sleeved  to  the  wrist,  and  over 
the  body  a brown  doublet  finely  flowered,  and  embroidered  with  pearls,  and  in  the  feather  of  his  hat  a large 
ruby  and  pearl  drop  at  the  bottom  of  the  sprig  in  place  of  a button.  His  breeches,  with  his  stockings  and 
ribbon  garters,  fringed  at  the  end,  all  white  ; and  buff  shoes,  which  on  great  court  days  were  so  gorgeously 
covered  with  precious  stones,  as  to  have  exceeded  the  value  of  6600I.  ; and  he  had  a suit  of  armour  of  solid 
silver,  with  sword  and  belt  blazing  with  diamonds,  rubies,  and  pearls.  King  James’s  favourite,  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  could  afford  to  have  his  diamonds  tacked  so  loosely  on,  that  when  he  chose  to  shake  a few 
off  on  the  ground,  he  obtained  all  the  fame  he  desired  from  the  pickers-up,  who  were  generally  les  Dames 
de  la  Cour.  We  may  here  mention  a novel  dress,  the  Bloomer  Costume,  introduced  into  America  in  1849, 
by  Mrs.  Ann  Bloomer,  and  worn  there  by  many  of  the  women.  It  resembled  male  attire,  being  an  open- 
fronted  jacket  and  loose  trousers,  the  latter  wide  like  those  of  the  Turk,  but  gathered  in  at  the  ankles.  The 
Bloomer  dress  was  first  adopted  by  a few  females  in  the  western  parts  of  London,  in  August,  1851  ; but 
though  it  was  recommended  by  some  American  ladies  in  popular  lectures,  it  was  soon  afterwards  totally 
discontinued. 
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DRUNKARDS  were  severely  jnmislied  l>y  many  of  the  early  nations.  They  were  to  be 
exconimunicated  in  the  early  chnreh,  a.d.  59  (r  Cor.  vii. ).  In  England,  a canon  law  forbade 
drunkenness  in  the  clergy,  A.  I).  747.  Constantine,  king  of  Scots,  punished  it  with  death, 
870.  By  21  James  I.,  c.  7,  1623,  a drunkard  was  liable  to  a penalty  of  live  shillings,  or  six 
hours  in  the  stocks. 

DRURV-LANE  THEATRE  derives  its  origin  from  a cock-pit,  which  was  converted  into 
a theatre  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  It  Avas  rebuilt,  and  called  the  Phoenix  ; and  Charles  II. 
granted  an  exclusive  patent  to  Thomas  KilligreAV,  Ajnil  25,  1662.  The  actors  were  called 
the  king’s  servants,  ami  ten  of  them,  Avho  Avere  called  gentlemen  of  the  great  chamber,  had 
an  annual  alloAvancc  of  ten  yards  of  scarlet  cloth,  Avith  a suitable  quantity  of  lace.  The 
theatre,  Avith  sixty  adjoining  houses,  Avas  burnt  doAvii  in  1672  ; and  a neAV  edifice  Avas  built 
in  its  room  by  sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  1674.  The  interior  Avas  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Adams,  and 
Avas  re-opened  Sept.  23,  1775.  The  Drury-lane  Theatrical  Fund  Avas  originated  by  David 
Garrick  in  1777.  In  1791,  the  theatre  Avas  j)ulled  doAAUi  ; it  Avas  rebuilt  and  opened  March 
12,  1794.  It  Avas  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  Feb.  24,  1809  ; and  Ava's  rebuilt  and  opened 
Oct.  10,  1812.  See  Theatres  and  Dr  anna. 

DRUSES,  a Avarlike  people  dAvelling  among  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  derive  their 
origin  from  a fanatical  Mahometan  sect  AA^hich  arose  in  Egypt  about  996,  and  fled  to  Palestine, 
to  avoid  persecution.  They  now  retain  hardly  any  of  the  religion  of  their  ancestors  ; not 
])ractising  circumcision,  prayers,  or  fasting ; but  eating  pork  and  drinking  Avine.  In  the 
middle  of  i860,  in  consequence  of  disputes  (in  Avhich  doubtless  both  parties  Avere  to  blame), 
the  Druses  attacked  their  neighbours  the  Maronites  {which  see),  whom  they  massacred,  it  Avas 
said,  Avithout  regard  to  age  or  sex.  Peace  Avas  made  in  July  ; but  in  the  meantime  a religious 
fury  seized  the  Mahometan  population  of  the  neighbouring  cities,  and  a general  massacre  of 
Christians  ensued.  See  Damiaseus  and  Syria.  Fuad  Pacha  with  Turkish  troops ; and  general 
Hautpoul  Avith  French  auxiliaries,  invaded  Lebanon  in  Aug.  and  Sept.  The  Druses  surren- 
dered, giving  up  their  chiefs,  several  ofwhoniAvere  tried  and  condemned  to  die,  in  Jan.  i86r. 
The  British  government  engaged  to  endeavour  to  moderate  the  severity  of  this  sentence.  It 
AA’as  then  stated  that  the  Christians  had  also  massacred  the  Druses. 


DUBLIN,  capital  of  Ireland,  anciently  called  Aschcled,  said  to  have  been  built  a.d.  140. 
It  obtained  its  present  name  from  Alpinus,  a lord  or  chief  among  the  Irish,  Avhose  daughter, 
Auliana,  having  been  drowned  at  the  ford  Avhere  noAV  Whitworth-bridge  is  built,  he  changed 
the  name  to  Auliana,  by  Ptolemy  called  Eblana  (afterAvards  corrupted  into  Dublana),  that  she 
might  be  had  in  remembrance.  Alpinus  is  said  to  have  made  this  place  his  residence,  about 
A.D.  155,  AAdien  he  brought  “ the  then  rude  hill  into  the  form  of  a toAvn.”  See  Ireland. 


Christianity  established  here  on  the  arrival  of 

St.  Patrick,  about ad.  432 

[St.  Patrick’s  cathedral  founded  about  this  time] 
Dubhn  environed  with  walls  by  the  Danes  . . 798 

Named  by  king  Edgar  in  the  preface  to  his 
chaxiQT Nohilissiina  Civitas"  . . . 964 

Battle  of  Clontarf  (which  see);  the  year  should  he  1014 
Dubhn  taken  by  Raymond le  Gros,  for  Henry  II. 

who  soon  after  arrives 1171 

Charter  granted  by  this  king 1173 

Christ  Church  built,  1038 ; rebuilt  . . . 1190 

Slaughter  of  500  British  by  the  Irish  citizens 
near  Dubhn  (see  Cullen’s  Wood)  . . . . 1209 

Assemblage  of  Irish  princes,  who  swear  allegi- 
ance to  king  John 1210 

Foundation  of  Dubhn  Castle  laid  by  Henry  de 

Loundres,  1205  ; finished 1213 

John  le  Decer  first  provost;  Richard  de  St. 

Olave  and  John  Stakebold,  first  bailiffs  (see 

Mayor) 1308 

Thomas  Cusack,  first  mayor  (ide?)i)  . . . 1409 

Besieged  by  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Kildare,  lord 

deputy 1500 

Christ  Church  made  a deanery  and  chapter  by 
Henry  VIII.  See  Christ  Church  . . . . 1541 

N ame  of  baihff  changed ; John  Ryan  and  Thomas 

Comyn,  first  sheriffs 1548 

Trinity  College  founded . . • . . . 1591 

Charter  granted  by  James  1 1609 

Convocation  which  established  the  Thirty-nine 

articles  of  religion 1614 

Besieged  by  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  and  battle 

of  Rathmines  (which  see) 1649 

Cromwell  arrives  in  Dubhn  with  9000  foot  and 
400  horse Aug.  — 


Chief  magistrate  honoured  with  the  title  of 

lord  while  holding  office 1665 

Bhie-coat  Hospital  incorporated  . . . . 1670 

Essex-bridge  built  by  sir  H.  Jervis  . . . 1676 

Royal  Hospital,  Kilmainham,  founded  . . . 1683 

James  II.  arrives  in  Dubhn  ....  1688 

Great  gunpowder  explosion 1693 

Lamps  first  erected  in  the  city  ....  1698 
Infirmary,  Jervis-street,  founded  . . . . 1728 

Parliament-house  began 1729 

Foundling  Hospital  incorporated  . . . . 1739 

St.  Patrick’s  spire  erected.  See  St.  Patrick  . 1749 
Royal  Dubhn  Society,  originated  1731 ; in- 
corporated   — 

Lock  Hospital  opened 1758 

Hibernian  Society 1765 

Marine  Society 1766 

Queen’s-bridge  first  erected,  1684;  destroyed  by 

a flood,  1763;  rebuilt 1768 

Act  for  a general  pavement  of  the  city  . . . 1773 

Royal  exchange  began,  1769  : opened  . . 1779 

Order  of  St.  Patrick  instituted  . . . . 1783 

Bank  of  Ireland  instituted  (see  Bank)  . . — 

Police  established  by  statute 1786 

Royal  Academy  incorporated  . . . . — 

Custom-house  begun,  1781  ; opened  . . . 1791 

Dubhn  library  instituted — 

Fire  at  the  Parliament-house  . . . . 1792 

Carlisle-bridge  erected 1794 

City  armed  association 1796 

New  law  courts  opened — 

The  rebellion ; arrest  of  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
in  Thomas-street  ....  May  19,  1798 
Union  with  England  (see  Union)  . Jan.  i,  1801 
Emmett’s  insurrection  . . . July  23,  1803 
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DUBLllSr,  continued. 

Hibernian  Bible  Soeiety 1806 

Bank  transferred  to  C'ollegc-gi’ecn  . . . 1808 

Dublin  Institution  founded  . . . .1811 

lliot  at  the  theatre  ....  Dec.  16,  1814 

Visit  of  George  IV Aug.  12,  1821 

The  “ Bottle  Consi)iracy  ” . . Dec.  14,  1822 

Hibernian  Academy  ....  Aug.  16,  1823 

Dublin  lighted  with  gas  ....  Oct.  5,  1825 
Great  Custom-house  fire  . . . Aug.  9,  1833 

Railroad  to  Kingstown  . . . Aug.  17,  1834 

British  Association  meet  here  . . Aug.  6.  1835 

Dublin  New  Police  Act  . . . July  4,  1836 

Cemetery,  Mount  Jerome,  consecrated.  Sept.  19,  — 
Royal  Arcade  burnt  . . . April  25,  1837 

Poor  Law  Bill  passed  . . . July  31,  1838 

Awful  storm  raged  ....  Jan.  6,  1839 
O’Cennell’s  arrest  (see  TriaZs).  . Oct.  14,  1843 
He  is  found  guilty  ....  Feb.  12,  1844 
His  death  at  Genoa  ....  May  15,  1847 
Arrest  of  Mitchell,  of  the  United  Irishman  news- 
paper   May  13,  1848 

State  trial  of  Wm.  Smith  O’Brien  and  Meagher 

in  Dublin May  15,  — 

[These  persons  were  afterwards  tried  at  Clonmel, 
and  found  gvAlty.'] 

Trial  of  Mitchell ; guilty  . . . May  26,  — 

Irish  Felon  newspaper  first  published  . July  i,  — 
Nation  and  Irish  Felon-pargQxs  suppressed  July  29,  — 
Conviction  of  O’Doherty  . . . Nov  i,  — 


The  Queen  visits  Dublin . . . Aug.  6,  1849 

Royal  Exchange  opened  by  the  corporation  as  a 
City  hall  (see /rctayid)  . . .Sej)t.  30,  1852 

Dublin  Industrial  Exhibition,  which  owed  its 
existence  to  Mr.  Dargan,  who  advanced 
8o,oooJ.  for  the  purpose,  was  erected  by  Mr. 
(afterwards  sir)  John  Benson,  in  the  Dublin 
Society’s  grounds  near  Merrion-square.  It 
consisted  of  one  large  and  two  smaller  halls, 
lighted  from  above.  It  was  opened  by  earl 
St.  Germains  the  lord-lieutenant,  May  12 ; was 
visited  by  the  queen  and  prince  Albert,  Aug. 

30,  and  closed  on  ...  . Nov.  i,  1853 

Acts  passed  to  establish  a national  gallery, 
museum,  &c.  . Aug.  10,  1854,  and  July  2,  1855 

Arrival  of  lord  Eglinton — disgraceful  contest 
between  the  Trinity  College  students  and  the 
police  ; the  latter  severely  blamed,  March  12,  1858 
Demonstration  at  the  funeral  of  the  rebel 

M‘Manus Nov.  10-12,  1861 

Fine  Art  Exhibition  proposed,  July  20,  i860; 
opened  by  the  lord-lieutenant,  the  earl  of 
Carlisle,  May  24,  1861  ; visited  by  the  prince 
of  Wales,  July  i;  and  by  the  queen  and 
prince  consort  ....  Aug.  22,  — 
National  Association  for  Social  Science  met, 

Aug.  14-22,  — 

(See  Ireland.) 


DUBLIN,  Archbishopric  of.  It  was  united  to  Glendalagh  in  1214.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  bishopric  of  Dublin  was  founded  by  St.  Patrick,  in  448.  Gregory,  bishop  in  1121, 
became  archbishop  in  1152.  George  Browne,  an  Augustine  friar  of  London  (deprived  by 
queen  Mary  in  1554),  was  the  first  Protestant  archprelate  of  this  see.  Dublin  has  two 
cathedrals,  Christ  Church,  and  St.  Patrick’s.  The  revenue  was  valued,  in  the  king’s  books, 
30  Hen.  VIII.  at  534^.  155.  2,d.  Irish.  Kildare,  on  its  last  avoidance,  was  annexed  to 
Dublin,  1846.  Bishops. 

DUCAT,  a coin  so  called  because  struck  by  dnkes.  Johnson.  First  coined  by  Longinus, 
governor  of  Italy.  Procopius.  First  struck  in  the  dnchy  of  Apnlia,  1140,  J)u  Cange. 
(Joined  by  Robert,  king  of  Sicily,  in  1240. 

DUELLING  took  its  rise  from  the  judicial  combats  of  the  Celtic  nations.  The  first 
duel  in  England,  William  count  of  Eu  and  Godfrey  Baynard,  took  place  A.d.  1096.  Duel- 
ling in  civil  matters  w*as  forbidden  in  France,  1305.  The  present  practice  of  duelling  arose 
in  the  challenge  of  Francis  I.  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  1528.  The  fight  with  small  swords 
was  introduced  into  England,  29  EJiz.  1587.  Proclamation  that  no  person  should  be 
pardoned  who  killed  another  in  a duel,  30  Charles  II.  1679.*  Duelling  was  checked  in 
the  arm}'-,  1 792  ; and  has  been  almost  aWished  in  England,  by  the  influence  of  public 
ojiinion  aided  by  the  prince  consort.  A society  “for  the  discouraging  of  duelling”  was 
established  in  1845.  See  Battel,  Wager  of,  and  Combat. 


MEMORABLE  DUELS.  A.D. 

Between  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  lord  Mobun, 

fought Nov.  15,  1712 

[This  duel  was  fought  with  small  swords  in 
Hyde  Park.  Lord  Mohun  was  killed  upon 
the  spot,  and  the  duke  expired  of  his  wounds 
as  he  was  being  carried  to  his  coach.  ] 

Capt.  Peppard  and  Mr.  Hayes;  latter  killed  . 1728 
Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Morgan  ; former  killed  . 1748 
Mr.  S.  Martin  and  Mr.  Wilkes,  M.P.  . . . 1763 

Lord  Townshend  and  lord  Bellamont ; lord 
Bellamont  wounded  . . . Feb.  i,  1773 

The  count  d’Artois  and  the  duke  of  Bourbon, 

March  21,  1778 

Mr.  Donovan  and  capt.  Hanson ; the  latter 

killed Nov.  13,  1779 

Charles  James  Fox  and  Mr.  Adam;  Mr.  Fox 
wounded Nov.  30,  — 


Colonel  Fullerton  and  lord  Shelburne ; the 
latter  wounded  ....  March  22,  1780 
Rev.  Mr.  Allen  and  Lloyd  Dulany;  the  latter 

killed June  18,  1782 

Colonel  Thomas  of  the  Guards  and  colonel 
Gordon;  colonel  Thomas  killed . .Sept.  4,  1783 
Lord  Macartney  and  major-gen.  Stuart ; the 
former  wounded  ....  June  8,  1786 
Mr.  Barrington  and  Mr.  M'Kenzie  ; the  former 
killed  on  the  ground  by  general  Gillespie,  the 

second  of  the  latter 1788 

Mr.  M'Keon  and  George  Nugent  Reynolds ; the 
latter  murdered  by  the  former  . Jan.  31,  — 
Mr.  Purefoy  and  col.  Roper ; the  latter  killed 

Dec.  17,  — 

Duke  of  York  and  col.  Lenox,  afterwards  duke 
of  Richmond  (for  an  insignificant  cause) 

May  27,  1789 


* “As  many  as  227  official  and  memorable  duels  were  fought  during  my  grand  climacteric.”  Sir  J. 
Barrington.  A single  writer  enumerates  172  duels,  in  which  63  individuals  were  killed  and  96  wounded  ; 
in  three  of  these  cases  both  the ’combatants  were  killed,  and  18  of  the  survivors  suffered  the  sentence  of 
the  law.  Hamilton. 
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DUELLIISrO,  continued. 


Sir  Gcorgo  Ramsay  and  captain  ]Nlacrca ; sir 

George  killed 1790 

Mr.  Cnrran  and  major  Hobart  . Aiiril  i,  — 
.Mr.  Macdutt'  and  Mi*.  Prince  ; latter  killed 

.1  line  4,  — 

Jlr.  Harvey  Aston  and  licut.  Fitzgerald  ; the 
former  severely  wounded  . . June  25,  — 

M 1-.  Stevens  and  Mi\  xVnderson ; the  former 

killed Sept.  20,  — 

Mr.  Graham  and  Mr.  Julius  ; the  former  killed 

July  19,  1791 

Mr.  John  Kemble  and  Mr.  Aiken ; no  fatality 

March  i,  1792 

Earl  of  Lonsdale  and  captain  Cuthbert ; no 

fotality June  9,  — 

^I.  de  Chauvigny  and  Mr.  Lameth ; the  latter 

wounded Nov.  8,  — 

Mr.  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Pride ; the  former  killed 

Aug.  20,  1796 

Lord  Norbury  and  Mr.  Napper  Tandy ; an  affair, 

no  meeting Aug.  21,  — 

Lord  Valentia  and  Mr.  Gawler ; the  former 

wounded June  28,  1798 

Wm.  Pitt  and  George  Tierney  , . May  27,  — 

Isaac  Corry  and  Henry  Grattan  . Jan.  15,  1800 

Lieiit.  Willis  and  major  Impey  ; the  major 

killed Aug.  26,  1801 

Rt.  hon.  George  Ogle  and  Bernard  Coyle,  eight 

shots  ; no  fatality 1802 

Sir  Richard  Musgrave  and  Mr.  Todd  J ones  ; sir 
Richard  wounded  ....  June  8,  — 

Colonel  Montgomery  and  captain  Mac  Namara ; 

the  former  killed  ....  April  6,  1803 
General  Hamilton  and  colonel  Aaron  Burr  ; the 
general  killed,  greatly  lamented  (in  America)  1804 
Lord  Camelford  and  captain  Best ; lord  Camel- 

ford  killed March  10,  — 

Surgeon  Fisher  and  lieut.  Torrens ; the  latter 

killed March  22,  1806 

Baron  Hompesch  and  Mr.  Richardson  ; the 
latter  severely  wounded  . . Sept.  21,  — 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Mr.  Pauli ; the  former 

wounded May  5,  1807 

Mr.  Alcock  and  Mr.  Colclough ; the  latter  killed ; 

the  siirvivor  lost  his  reason  . . June  8,  — 

JI.  de  Granpree  and  M.  Le  Pique,  in  balloons, 
near  Paris,  and  the  latter  killed  . May  3,  1808 
Major  Campbell  and  captain  Boyd;  latter  mur- 
dered ; (former  hanged,  Oct.  2,  1808)  June  23,  — 
Lord  Paget  and  captain  Cadogan  ; neither 

wounded May  30,  1809 

Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  George  Canning ; the 
latter  woimded  ....  Sept.  22,  — 
3Ir.  George  Payne  and  Mr.  Clarke  ; the  former 

killed Sept.  6,  1810 

Captain  Boardman  and  ensign  de  Balton  ; the 
former  killed  ....  March  4,  1811 
Lieut.  Stewart  and  lieut.  Bagnal ; the  latter 
‘ mortally  wounded  ....  Oct.  7,  1812 
Mr.  Edward  Maguire  and  lieut.  Blundell ; the 

latter  killed July  9,  1813 

Mr.  Hatchell  and  Mr.  Morley  . . Feb.  12,  1814 

Capt.  Stackpole  (of  Statira  frigate)  and  heut. 

Cecil  ; the  captain  killed  (arose  on  account  of 
words  spoken  four  years  previously)  April,  — 

* Mr.  D.  O’Connell  and  Mr.  D’Esterre;  Mr.  D’Esterre 

[ killed Feb.  i,  1815 

! Colonel  Quentin  and  colonel  Palmer  . Feb.  7,  — 
p Mr.  O’Connell  and  Mr.  Peel ; an  affair,  no  meet- 
' ing Aug.  31,  — 


Major  Greene  and  Mr.  Price,  in  America;  the 
latter  killed,  greatly  lamented  . . . 181G 

Caiitain  Fottrell  and  colonel  Ross  ; five  shots 
each,  but  no  fatality  ....  Dec.  1817 
Lieut.  Hindes  and  lieut.  Gilbert  Conroy  ; the 

former  killed March  6,  — 

Mr.  John  Sutton  and  major  Lockycr  ; the 
former  killed  ....  Dec.  10,  — 

Mr.  O’Callaghan  and  licut.  Bayley ; the  latter 

killed Jan.  12,  1818 

Mr.  Grattan  and  the  carl  of  Clare  . June  7,  1820 
Mr.  Henshaw  and  Mr.  Hartinger ; both  despe- 
rately wounded  ....  Sept.  18,  — 
Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Christie ; the  former  killed 

Feb.  16,  1821 

M.  Manuel  and  Mr.  Beaumont  . April  g,  — 
Sir  Alexander  Boswell  and  Mr.  James  Stuart ; 

the  former  killed  . . . March  26,  1822 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  duke  of 
Bedford  ; no  fatality  ....  May  2,  — 
General  P6pd  and  general  Carascosa ; the  latter 

wounded Feb.  28,  1823 

Mr.  Westall  and  captain  Gourlay ; the  latter 

killed 1824 

Mr.  Beaumont  and  Mr.  Lambton  . July  i,  1826 
Mr.  Brie,  barrister,  and  Mr.  Hayes ; the  former 

killed Dec.  26,  — 

Rev.  Mr.  Hodson  and  Mr.  Grady;  the  latter 

wounded Aug.  1827 

Major  Edgeworth  and  Mr.  Henry  Grattan  ; an 
affair  ; and  no  meeting  . . . Sept.  — 

Mr.  Long  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Crespigny;  neither 

wounded 1828 

Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  earl  of  Winchilsea ; 

no  injury March  21,  1829 

Lieut.  Crowther  and  captain  Helsham  ; the 

former  killed April  i,  — 

Mr.  William  Lambrechtand  Mr.  Oliver  Clayton; 

the  latter  killed Jan.  8,  1830 

Captain  Smith  and  Mr.  O’Grady ; the  latter 

killed March  18,  — 

Mr.  Storey  and  Mr.  Mathias ; the  latter  wounded 

Jan.  22,  1833 

Mr.  Maher  and  Mr.  Colles  . . Jan.  22,  — 

Sir  John  W.  Jeffcott  and  Dr.  Hennis  ; the  latter 
mortally  wounded,  and  died  on  the  i8th 

May  10,  — 

Charles  Wellesley  Ashe  and  sir  Charles  Hamp- 
ton   Sept.  II,  1834 

Lord  Alvanley  and  Mr.  Morgan  O’Connell ; two 

shots  each May  4,  1835 

Sir  Colquhoun  Grant  and  lord  Seymour ; no 

fatality May  29,  — 

Mr.  Roebuck,  M.  P. , and  Mr.  Black,  editor  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle  ; two  shots  each,  Nov.  19,  — 
Mr.  Ruthven  and  Mr.  Scott ; and  Mr.  Ruthven 
and  Mr.  Close  (Mr.  Scott’s  second),  the  latter 

wounded May  23,  1836 

The  earl  of  Cardigan  and  captain  Tuckett,  i ith 
Regt.  ; two  shots  each  ; the  latter  wounded, 

(for  this  the  earl  was  tried  in  the  house  of 
lords  and  acquitted,  Feb.  16,  1841)  Sept.  12,  1840 
Captain  Boldero  and  hon.  Craven  Berkeley ; no 

fatality July  15,  1842 

Colonel  Fawcett  and  captain  Munroe ; former 

killed July  i,  1843 

Lieut.  Seton  and  heut.  Hawkey ; the  former 
killed May  20,  1845 


DUKE,  Latin  dux,  a title  first  given  to  generals  of  armies.  In  England  during  Saxon 
times,  tire  commanders  of  armies  were  called  dukes,  duces.  Camden.  In  Genesis  xxxvi. 
some  of  Esau’s  descendants  are  termed  dukes.  The  title  lay  dormant  from  the  Conquest  to 
r the  reign  of  Edward  III.  who  conferred  it  on  his  eldest  son,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  by 
the  style  of  the  duke  of  Cornwall,  A. D.  1337.  Eobert  de  Vere  was  created  marquess  of  DulDlin 
and  duke  of  Ireland,  9 Eich.  II.  1385.  The  first  duke  created  in  Scotland  was  by  king 
' Eobert  III.,  who  created  David,  prince  of  Scotland,  duke  of  Eothesay,  a title  which  after- 
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wards  helon^ed  to  the  king’s  eldest  son,  A.D.,  1398,  and  is  now  home  hy  the  X)riiice  of  Wales. 
Cosmo  de’  IMediei  was  created  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  the  first  of  that  rank,  hy  pope  Pius  V. 
in  1569.  Duke-duke  was  a title  given  to  the  house  of  Sylvia,  in  Spain,  on  account  of  its 
j»osscssing  many  duchies. 

DUIvWICJI  COLLEGE  (Surrey),  called  God’s-gift  College,  founded  hy  Edward  Alleyn, 
an  eminent  comedian,  was  completed  and  solemnly  opened  Sept,  13,  1619.  Alleyn  was  its 
first  master,  and  died  in  1626.  A fine  gallery  to  contain  the  Bourgeois  collection  of  pictures, 
hc(pieatlied  hy  sir  P’rancis  Bourgeois,  was  annexed  in  1813,  In  1857  the  college  was  ordered 
to  ho  reconstituted.  Two  schools  were  established  ; and  the  numher  of  the  alinspeople 
increased.  In  i860  the  annual  income  was  11,482/. 

DUIMB.  See  Deaf  and  Dumh. 

DUMBLANE  on  Dunblane  (Perth),  near  which  took  place  a conflict  called  the  battle 
of  Sheriffmuir,  between  the  royalist  army  and  the  Scots  rebels,  the  former  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  Argyle,  and  the  latter  by  the  earl  of  Mar,  Nov.  13,  1715.  The  duke  had  4000 
veteran  troops  ; the  earl  had  8000  men,  but  all  newly  raised  ; the  loss  was  equal  on  both 
sides,  and  each  claimed  the  victory. 

DUNBAR  (Haddington),  Here  the  Scottish  army  and  John  Baliol  were  defeated  by  the 
earl  of  Warrenne,  and  Scotland  was  subdued,  April  27,  1296.  Here  also  Cromwell  obtained 
a signal  victory  over  the  Scots,  in  arms  for  Charles  II.,  Sept,  3,  1650. 

DUNCIAD,  the  celebrated  satirical  poem  by  Alexander  Pope,  was  published  in  1728. 

DUNDALK  (Louth,  Ireland),  In  1318,  at  Foughart  near  this  place,  was  defeated  and 
slain  Edward  Bruce,  who  had  invaded  Ireland  in  1315,  The  walls  and  fortifications  of 
Dundalk  were  destroyed  in  1641.  It  was  taken  by  Cromwell  in  1649.  The  first  cambric 
manufacture  in  Ireland  was  established  in  this  town  by  artisans  from  France  in  1727. 

DUNDEE  (E.  Scotland),  a flourishing  port  on  the  Tay,  The  site  was  given  by  William 
the  Lion  (reigned  1165 — 1214),  to  his  brother  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  built  or 
strengthened  the  castle,  and  erected  a large  church,  the  tower  of  which,  156  feet  high,  still 
remains.  The  town  Avas  taken  by  the  English  in  1385  ; pillaged  by  Montrose,  1645  ; stormed 
by  Monk  in  1651  ; and  was  visited  by  queen  Victoria  in  1844.  It  has  thriven  amazingly 
since  the  peace  in  1815,  principally  through  its  extensive  linen  manufactories  ; at  one  of  these 
(EdAvards’s)  a steam  explosion  took  place  on.  April  15,  1859,  Avhen  twenty  persons  Avere  killed. 
Claverhouse,  viscount  Dundee  (killed  1689),  had  a house  here.  Population  in  1861,  90,425. 

DUNGAN-HILL  (Ireland),  Here  the  English  army,  commanded  by  colonel  Jones, 
signally  defeated  the  Irish,  of  whom  6000  are  said  to  have  been  slain,  Avhile  the  loss  on  the 
side  of  the  English  AA'as  inconsiderable,  July  10,  1647. 

DUNKIRK  (N.  France).  This  toAvn,  founded  in  the  seventh  century,  Avas  taken  from  the 
Spaniards  by  the  English  and  French,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  June  1658,  the 
last  year  of  CromAvell’s  administration.  It  was  sold  by  Charles  II.  for  500,000/,  to  Louis  XIV. , 
Oct.  17,  1662.  The  French  king  mad  Dunkirk  one  of  the  best  fortified  ports  in  the 
kingdom  ; but  all  the  Avorks  were  demolished,  and  the  basins  filled  up,  in  conformity  Avith 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  The  French  afterAvards  resumed  the  Avorks,  but  they  Avere 
ordered  to  be  demolished  at  the  peace  of  1763.  They  continued  thus  till  the  peace  of  1783, 
when  they  Avere  again  resumed.  The  English  attempted  to  besiege  this  place  ; but  the  duke 
of  York,  Avho  commanded,  Avas  defeated  by  Hoche,  and  forced  to  retire  Avith  loss.  Sept.  7,  1 793. 
Made  a free  ]Aort  in  1816, 

DUNMOW  (Essex),  a toAvn  famous  for  the  tenure  of  the  manor,  “that  Avhatever  married 
couple  Avill  go  to  the  priory,  and  kneeling  on  tAVO  sharp-pointed  stones,  Avill  SAvear  that  they 
have  not  quarrelled  nor  repented  of  their  marriage  Avithin  a year  and  a day  after  its  celebra- 
tion, shall  receive  a flitch  of  bacon.”  This  custom  was  instituted  by  Robert  de  FitzAvalter, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  1244.* 

DUNSINANE  (Perthshire).  On  the  hill  Avas  fought  the  battle  betAveen  Macbeth  the 
thane  of  Glammis,  and  SiAvard,  earl  of  Northumberland,  1054.  EdAvard  the  Confessor  had 
sent  SiAvard  on  behalf  of  Malcolm  III.,  Avhose  father  Duncan,  the  thane  and  usurper  had 

* The  earliest  recorded  claim  for  the  bacon  was  in  1445,  since  when  to  1855  it  had  only  been  demanded 
five  times.  The  last  claimants  previous  to  1855  were  John  Shakeshanks  and  his  wife,  who  established  their 
right  to  it,  June  20,  1751  : they  made  a large  sum  by  selling  shoes  of  the  fiitch  to  those  who  were  witnesses 
of  the  ceremony,  there  being  5000  persons  present.  The  claim  was  revived  on  July  19,  1855,  when  flitches 
Avere  awarded  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barlow,  of  Chipping-Ongar  and  the  Chevalier  Chatelaine  and  his  lady.  The 
lord  of  the  manor  opposed  the  revival,  but  Mr.  AV.  Harrison  Ainsworth,  the  novelist,  and  some  friends, 
defrayed  the  expense,  and  superintended  the  ceremonials.  Endeavours  have  been  made  to  perpetuate  the 
custom.  A flitch  Avas  awarded  in  i860. 
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iminlerod.  ]\Iacl)eth  was  defeatod,  and  it  was  said  was  pursued  todjuinphanan,  in  ALeideen- 
sliire,  and  there  slain,  1056. 

DUTPLIN  (Perthshire).  Here  Edward  Balliol  and  his  English  allies  totally  defeated  the 
Scots  under  the  carl  of  l\la]-,  Aug.  ii,  1332,  and  obtained  the  crown  for  three  months. 

DUKIIAM,  an  ancient  city,  tlic  Dimholmc  of  the  Saxons,  and  Diiremc  of  the  Normans. 
The  palatine  privileges,  granted  to  the  bishop  by  the  Danish  Northumbrian  prince  Guthrum, 
were  taken  by  the  crown  in  June  1836.  Durham  was  ravaged  by  Malcolm  of  Scotland  in 
1070,  and  was  occupied  by  tlie  Northumbrian  rebels  in  1569  ; and  by  the  Scots  in  1640.  In 
1650  Cromwell  quartered  his  Scotch  prisoners  in  the  cathedral.  Near  Durham  on  Oct.  17, 
1346,  was  fought  the  decisive  battle  of  Neville’s  cross  (lohich  see).  The  bishopric  was 
removed  to  Durham  from  Chester-le-street  in  995  ; Avhitlier  it  had  been  transferred  from 
Lindisfarne  or  Holy  Island,  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  in  634,  in  consequence  of  the 
invasions  of  the  Danes.  The  bones  of  St.  Cuthbert,  the  sixth  bishop,  were  brought  from 
Lindisfarne,  and  interred  in  Durham  cathedral.  This  see,  deemed  the  richest  in  England, 
was  valued  in  the  king’s  books  at  2S21I.  Present  income,  8000^.  The  college,  founded  in 
1290,  was  abolished  at  the  Eeformation.  In  1657  Cromwell  established  a college  which 
was  suppressed  at  the  Kestoration.  The  present  University  was  established  in  1831,  ojiened 
in  1833,  and  chartered  in  1837. 


RECENT  BISHOPS  OF  DURHAM. 


1791.  Hon.  Shute  Barrington,  died  in  1826. 

1826.  Wm.  Van  Mildert  (the  last  prince-bishop),  died 
Feb.  21,  1836. 

1836.  Edward  Maltby,  resigned  in  1856;  died  July  3, 
1859,  aged  90. 


1856.  Charles  Thomas  Longley,  became  abp.  of  York, 
May,  i860. 

1860.  Hon.  H.  Montagu  Villiers  (trans.  from  Carlisle), 

died  Aug.  10,  1861. 

1861.  Charles  Baring  (present  bishop). 


DURHAM  LETTER.  See  Papal  Aggression. 

DUTCH  REPUBLIC.  See  Holland. 

DUUMVIRI,  two  Roman  patricians  appointed  by  Tarquin  the  Proud  520  b.c.  to  take 
care  of  the  books  of  the  Sibyls,  which  were  supposed  to  contain  the  fate  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  books  were  placed  in  the  Capitol,  and  secured  in  a chest  under  the  gi’ound.  The 
number  of  keepers  was  increased  to  ten  (the  Decemviri)  365  b.c.,  afterwards  to  fifteen  ; the 
added  five  called  qumque  viri. 

DWARFS  : Ancient.  Philetas  of  Cos,  distinguished  about  330  b.c.  as  a poet  and  gram- 
marian, was  so  diminutive  that  he  always  carried  leaden  weights  in  his  pockets,  to  prevent 
his  being  blown  away  by  the  wind.  He  was  preceptor  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  jHlian. 
Julia,  niece  of  Augustus,  had  a dwarf  named  Coropas,  two  feet  and  a hand’s  breadth  high  ; 
and  Andromeda,  a freed-maid  of  Julia’s,  was  of  the  same  height.  Pliny.  Aug.  Csesar 
exhibited  in  his  plays  a man  not  two  feet  in  stature.  Suetoii.  Alypius  of  Alexandria,  a 
logician  and  philosopher,  was  but  one  foot  five  inches  and  a half  high;  “he  seemed  to 
be  consumed  into  a kind  of  divine  nature.”  Vos.  Pnstit.  Modern.  John  de  Estrix,  of 
Mechlin,  was  brought  to  the  duke  of  Parma,  in  1592,  when  he  was  35  years  of  age,  having 
a long  beard.  He  w'as  skilled  in  languages,  and  not  more  than  three  feet  high,  Jeffrey 
Hudson,  an  English  dw^arf,  when  a youth  of  18  inches  high  was  served  up  to  table  in  a cold 
pie,  before  the  king  and  queen,  by  the  duchess  of  Buckingham,  in  1626.  He  challenged 
Mr.  Crofts,  who  had  offended  him,  to  fight  a duel,  but  the  latter  came  to  the  ground 
armed  only  with  a squirt : this  led  to  another  meeting,  when  the  dwarf  shot  his  antagonist 
dead,  1653.  Count  Borowlaski,  a Polish  gentleman,  of  great  accomplishments  and  elegant 
manners,  well  knowui  in  England,  where  he  resided  many  years,  was  born  in  Nov.  1739. 
His  growth  was  at  one  year  of  age,  14  inches;  at  six,  17  inches;  at  twenty,  33  inches; 
and  at  thirty,  39.  He  had  a sister,  named  Anastasia,  seven  years  younger  than  himself, 
and  so  much  shorter  that  she  could  stand  under  his  arm.  He  visited  many  of  the  courts 
of  Europe,  and  died  in  England  at  the  great  age  of  98,  in  1837.  The  celebrated  “Tom 
Thumb,”  exhibited  as  a dwarf  in  England,  1846  et  seq.,  was  aftenvards  acknowledged  to 
have  been  younger  than  originally  stated. 

DYEING.  The  discovery  of  the  art  is  attributed  to  the  Tyrians,  about  1500  b.c.  The 
English  sent  their  goods  to  be  dyed  in  Holland,  till  the  art  was  brought  to  them  from  the 
Low  Countries  in  1608.  “Two  dyers  of  Exeter  were  flogged  for  teaching  their  art  m the 
north”  (of  England),  1628.  A statute  against  abuses  in  dyeing  passed  in  1783.  The  art 
has  been  greatly  improved  by  chemical  research  in  the  present  centmy.  A discovery  of 
Dr.  Stenhouse  in  1848,  led  to  M.  Mamas  procuring  mauve  from  lichens  ; and  Dr.  Hofmann’s 
production  of  aniline  from  coal-tar,  has  led  to  the  invention  of  a number  of  beautiful  dyes 
(mauve,  magenta  red,  &c.).  See  Aniline. 
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EAGLE,  an  ancient  coin  of  Ireland,  made  of  a base  metal,  and  current  in  the  first  years 
of  Edward  I.  about  1272  ; was  so  named  from  the  figure  impressed  upon  it.  The  American 
gold  coinage  of  eagles,  half  eagles,  and  quarter  eagles,  began  Dec.  6,  1792  ; an  eagle  is  of  the 
value  of  10  dollars,  or  about  two  guineas. — The  standard  of  the  eagle  was  borne  by  the 
Persians,  at  Cunaxa,  401  b.c.  The  Romans  carried  gold  and  silver  eagles  as  ensigns,  and 
sometimes  represented  them  with  a thunderbolt  in  their  talons,  on  the  point  of  a spear  ; at 
102  B.c.  Charlemagne  added  the  second  head  to  the  eagle  for  his  arms,  to  denote  that  the 
empires  of  Rome  and  Germany  were  united  in  him,  a.d.  802.  The  eagle  was  the  standard  of 
Napoleon  I.,  and  is  that  of  Napoleon  III.  ; as  well  as  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia. — The 
White  Eagle,  an  order  of  knighthood,  was  instituted  in  1325,  by  Uladislaus,  king  of 
Poland  ; that  of  the  Black  Eagle  in  1701,  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  Frederick  I.,  on 
his  being  crowned  king  of  Prussia  ; and  that  of  the  Red  Eagle  in  1705  and  1712  by  George 
prince  of  Brandenburg- Anspach. 

EARL.  The  comes  or  earl  introduced  at  the  conquest  superseded  the  Saxon  earldorman, 
and  continued  the  highest  rank  in  England,  until  Edward  III.  created  dukes  in  1337  and  1351, 
and  Richard  II.  created  marquesses  (1385),  both  having  precedency  above  earls.  Earls  had 
anciently,  for  the  support  of  their  state,  the  third  penny  out  of  the  sheriff’s  court,  issuing  out 
of  the  pleas  of  the  shire  whereof  they  had  their  title,  as  in  ancient  times  there  were  no  counts 
or  earls  but  had  a county  or  shire  for  his  earldom.  Upon  the  increase  of  earls  their  revenue 
ceased,  and  their  powers  were  abridged. — Alfred  used  the  title  of  earl  as  a substitute  for 
king.  William  Fitz-Osborn  was  made  earl  of  Hereford  by  William  the  Conqueror,  1066. 
Gilchrist  was  created  earl  of  Angus,  in  Scotland,  by  king  Malcolm  III.  in  1037.  Sir  John  de 
Courcy  created  baron  of  Kinsale  and  earl  of  Ulster  in  Ireland,  by  Henry  II.  1181. 


Earl  Marischal  of  Scotland  was  an  officer  who 
commanded  the  cavalry,  whereas  the  constable 
commanded  the  whole  army ; but  they  seem  to 
have  had  a joint  command,  as  all  orders  were  ad- 
dressed to  “our  constable  and  marischal.”  The 
office  was  never  out  of  the  Keith  family.  It  was 
reserved  at  the  Union ; and  when  the  heritable 
jurisdictions  were  bought,  it  was  in  the  crown, 
being  forfeited  by  the  rebellion  of  George  Keith, 
earl  marischal,  in  1715. 

Earl  Marshal  of  England.  The  eighth  great  officer 
of  state.  This  office,  until  it  was  made  hereditary, 


always  passed  by  grant  from  the  king.  The  rank 
was  lord  marshal  only,  until  Richard  II.  in  1397 
granted  letters  patent  to  the  earl  of  Nottingham, 
by  the  style  of  earl  marshal.  In  1672,  Charles  II. 
granted  to  Henry  lord  Howard  the  dignity  of  earl 
marshal,  with  power  to  execute  the  same  by  de- 
puty. Gilbert  de  Clare  was  created  lord  marshal 
by  king  Stephen,  1135.  The  last  lord  marshal 
was  John  Fitz- Allan,  lord  Maltravers.  Camden; 
Ashmole's  Instit.  The  Earl  Marshal’s  court  was 
abolished  in  1641. 


EARRINGS  are  very  ancient.  They  were  worn  by  Jacob’s  children,  1732  b.c.  {Gen. 

XXXV.  4). 

EARTH.  See  Globe. 

EARTHENWARE  was  in  use  among  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  1390  b.c.  ; made  by  the 
Romans,  715  B.c.  The  art  was  revived  and  improved  at  Faenza,  in  Italy,  a.d.  1310. 
Wedgwood’s  patent  ware  was  first  made  in  1762.  See  China  and  Etruria.  The  duty  on 
earthenware  was  taken  off  in  i860. 

EARTHQUAKES.  The  theory  of  earthquakes  has  not  yet  been  formed  with  any  degree 
of  certainty.  Anaxagoras  supposed  that  earthquakes  were  produeed  by  subterraneous  clouds 
bursting  out  into  lightning,  which  shook  the  vaults  that  confined  them,  435  B.C.  Diog. 
Laert.  Kircher,  Des  Cartes,  and  others,  supposed  that  there  were  many  vast  cavities  under 
ground  which  have  a communication  with  each  other,  some  of  which  abound  with  waters, 
others  with  exhalations,  arising  from  inflammable  substances,  as  nitre,  bitumen,  sulphur,  &c. 
These  opinions  continued  to  be  supported  till  1749-50,  when  an  earthquake  was  felt  at 
London,  and  several  parts  of  Britain.  Dr.  Stukeley  and  Dr.  Priestley  attributed  them  to 
electricity.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  appears  probable  that  the  immense  power  of  water 
converted  into  steam  by  subterraneous  fires  must  contribute  to  augment  the  force  which 
occasions  earthquakes.  An  elaborate  Catalogue  of  Earthquakes,  with  commentaries  on  the 
phenomena,  by  R.  and  J.  W.  Mallet,  was  published  by  the  British  Association  in  1858-9. 
In  i860  the  velocity  of  their  propagation  was  estimated  by  Mr.  J.  Brown  at  between  470 
and  530  feet  per  second.  The  following  are  quoted  from  the  best  sources  : * 

* Mrs.  Somerville  states  that  about  255  earthquakes  have  occurred  in  the  British  isles;  all  slight.  To 
avoid  the  effects  of  a shock  predicted  by  a madman,  for  the  8th  of  April,  1750,  thousands  of  persons, 
particularly  those  of  rank  and  fortune,  passed  the  night  on  the  7th  in  their  carriages  and  in  tents  in 
Hyde  Park. 


E A RT H Q U A K ES,  con  t in  acd. 


Ono  which  made  EubcBa  an  island  . . n.o.  425 

Ellice  and  Bula  in  the  rdoiwimosus  swallowed 

^ip 372 

One  at  Rome,  when,  in  ohcdionce  to  an  oracle, 

M.  Cnrtius,  armed  and  nionnted  on  a stately 
horse,  leaped  into  the  dreadful  chasm  it  oc- 
casioned {Livy) 358 

Duras,  in  Greece,  buried  with  all  its  inhabitants ; 

and  twelve  cities  in  Campania  also,  buried  . 345 

Lysimaehia  and  its  inhabitants  totally  buried  . 283 

Ephesus  and  other  cities  overturned . . a.  d.  17 

One  accompanied  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  ; 
the  cities  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum 

buried 79 

Four  cities  in  Asia,  two  in  Greece,  and  two  in 

Galatia  overturned 107 

Antioch  destroyed 115 

Nicomedia,  Csesarea,  and  Nicea  overturned  . 126 

In  Asia,  Pontus,  and  Macedonia,  150  cities  and 

towns  damaged 357 

Nicomedia  again  demolished,  and  its  inhabi- 
tants buried  in  its  ruins 358 

One  felt  by  nearly  the  whole  world  . . . 543 

At  Constantinople ; its  edifices  destroyed,  and 

thousands  perished 557 

In  Africa ; many  cities  overturned  . . . 560 

Awful  one  in  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Asia  ; more 
than  500  to-wTis  were  destroyed,  and  the  loss 
of  life  surpassed  all  calculation  . . . 742 

In  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  . . . . 801 

Constantinople  overturned  ; all  Greece  shaken  936 
One  felt  throughout  England  ....  1089 
One  at  Antioch ; many  towns  destroyed ; among 
them,  Mariseum  and  Mamistria  . . .1114 

Catania  in  Sicily  overturned,  and  15,000  persons 

buried  in  the  ruins 1137 

One  severely  felt  at  Lincoln 1142 

At  Calabria ; one  of  its  cities  and  all  its  inhabi- 
tants overwhelmed  in  the  Adriatic  Sea  . .1186 

One  again  felt  throughout  England  . . . 1274 

In  England;  the  greatest  known  there,  Nov.  14,  1318 
At  Naples  ; 40,000  persons  perished  . . . 1456 

At  Lisbon,  1500  houses,  and  30,000  persons 
buried  in  the  ruins  ; several  neighbouring 
towns  engulfed  with  their  inhabitants  Feb.  1531 
One  felt  in  London  : part  of  St.  Paul’s  and  the 

Temple  churches  fell 1580 

In  Japan,  several  cities  made  ruins,  and  thou- 
sands perish 1596 

Awful  one  at  Calabria 1638 

One  in  China,  when  300,000  persons  were  buried 

in  Pekin  alone 1662 

One  severely  felt  in  Ireland 1690 

One  at  Jamaica,  which  totally  destroyed  Port 
Royal,  whose  houses  were  engulfed  forty 
fathoms  deep,  and  300  persons  perished  . 1692 
One  in  Sicily,  which  overturned  54  cities  and 
towns  and  300  villages.  Of  Catania  and  its 

18,000  inhabitants,  not  a trace  remained  ; 
more  than  100,000  lives  were  lost  . Sept.  1693 
Palermo  nearly  destroyed ; 6000  Lives  lost  . 1726 
Again  in  China  ; and  100,000  people  swallowed 

up  at  Pekin 1731 

In  Hungary  ; a mountain  turned  round  . . 1736 

One  at  Palermo,  which  swallowed  up  a convent ; 

but  the  monks  escaped 1740 

Lima  and  Callao  demolished  ; 18,000  persons 
buried  in  the  ruins  ....  Oct.  28,  1746 
In  London,  a slight  shock,  Feb.  8 ; but  severer 

shock March  8,  1750 

Adrianople  nearly  overwhelmed  . . , 1752 


At  Grand  Cairo,  half  of  the  houses  and  40,000 
persons  swallowed  up , . . . . . 1754 

Quito  destroyed April,  1755 

Great  earthquake  at  Lisbon.  In  about  eight 
minutes  most  of  the  houses  and  upwards  of 

50.000  inhabitants  were  swallowed  up,  and 

whole  streets  buried.  The  cities  of  Coimbra, 
Oporto,  and  Braga,  suffered  dreadfully,  and 
St.  Ubes  was  wholly  overturned.  In  Spain, 
a large  part  of  Malaga  became  ruins.  One 
half  of  Fez,  in  Morocco,  was  destroyed,  and 
more  than  12,000  Arabs  perished  there. 
Above  half  of  the  island  of  Madeira  became 
waste ; and  2000  houses  in  the  island  of  Mete- 
line,  in  the  Archipelago,  were  overthrown  : 
this  awful  earthquake  extended  5000  miles  ; 
even  to  Scotland*  . . . . Nov.  i,  — 

In  Syria,  extended  over  10,000  square  miles; 

Balbec  destroyed 1759 

At  Martinico;  1600  persons  lost  their  lives,  Aug.  1767 
At  Guatemala,  which,  with  8000  inhabitants, 
was  swallowed  up  . . . . July  7,  1773 

A destructive  one  at  Smyrna 1778 

At  Tauris  : 15,000  houses  thrown  down,  and 

multitudes  buried 1780 

Messina  and  other  towns  in  Italy  and  Sicily 
overthrown;  40,000  persons  perished  Feb.  5,  1783 
Archindschan  wholly  destroyed,  and  12,000  per- 
sons buried  in  its  ruins 1784 

At  Borgo  di  San  Sepolcro ; many  houses  and 
1000  persons  swallowed  up  . . Sept.  30,  1789 

Another  fatal  one  in  Sicily 1791 

In  Naples ; Vesuvius  overwhelmed  the  city  of 
Torre  del  Greco  ....  June,  1794 
In  Turkey,  where,  in  three  towns,  10,000  per- 
sons lost  their  lives — 

The  whole  country  between  Santa  F^  and 
Panama  destroyed,  including  Cusco  and  Quito, 

40.000  people  buried  in  one  second  Feb.  4 to  20,  1797 
At  Constantinople  which  destroyed  the  royal 

palace  and  an  immensity  of  buildings,  and  ex- 
tended into  Romania  and  WaUachia,  Sept.  26,  1800 
A violent  one  felt  in  Holland  . . .Jan.  1804 

At  Frosolone,  Naples  ; 6000  lives  lost  July  26,  1805 
At  the  Azores  ; a village  of  St.  Michael’s  sunk, 
and  a lake  of  boiling  water  appeared  in  its 

place Aug.  ii,  1810 

Awful  one  at  Caracas  {which  see)  . March  26,  1812 
Several  throughout  India  ; district  of  Kutch 
sunk ; 2000  persons  buried  . . June,  1819 

Genoa,  Palermo,  Rome,  and  many  other  towns 
greatly  damaged  ; thousands  perished  . . — 

One  in  Calabria  and  Sicily  . . . Oct.  1826 

In  Spain ; Murcia  and  numerous  villages  devas- 
tated ; 6000  persons  perish  . .March  21,  1829 
In  the  duchy  of  Parma  ; no  less  than  40  shocks 
were  experienced  at  Borgotaro  ; and  at  Pon- 
tremoli  many  houses  were  thrown  down, 
and  not  a chimney  was  left  standing  Feb.  14,  1834 
In  Calabria,  Cosenza  and  villages  destroyed : 

1000  persons  buried  ....  April  29,  1835 
In  Calabria ; 1000  buried  at  Rossano,  &c.,  Oct.  12,  1836 
In  many  cities  of  Southern  Syria,  by  which 
hundreds  of  houses  were  thrown  down,  and 
thousands  of  lives  lost  . . . Dec.  — 

At  Martinique,  nearly  half  of  Port  Royal  de- 
stroyed, nearly  700  persons  killed,  and  the 
whole  island  damaged  . . . Jan.  ii,  1839 

At  Ternate  : the  island  made  a waste,  and 
thousands  of  lives  lost  . . Feb.  14,  1840 

Awful  and  destructive  earthquake  at  Mount 


* At  the  time  of  this  great  earthquake,  a singular  phenomenon  happened  at  the  hot-well  at  Bristol  : the 
water  suddenly  became  as  red  as  blood,  and  so  very  turbid  that  it  could  not  be  drunk.  The  water  also 
of  a common  well,  which  had  been  remarkably  clear,  at  once  turned  as  black  as  ink,  and  continued  unfit 
for  use  nearly  a fortnight.  The  tide,  likewise,  in  the  river  Avon  flowed  back,  contrary  to  its  natural  course ; 
and  various  other  effects  of  some  unknown  convulsion  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  were  perceived  in  different 
places.  But  all  conjecture  as  to  the  cause  of  these  extraordinary  circumstances  was  vain,  till  the  news 
arrived  of  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon  having  happened  on  the  same  day,  which  gave  a satisfactory  solution 
to  the  several  phenomena. 
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EARTHQUAKES,  continued. 

Ararat,  in  one  of  tlic  districts  of  Armenia : 

3137  houses  were  overthrown,  and  several 
hundred  persons  i)crished  . . July  2,  1840 

Great  earthquake  at  Zante,  where  many  per- 
sons perished Get.  30,  — 

At  Cape  Hayticn,  St.  Domingo,  which  destroyed 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  town  ; between  4000 
and  5000  lives  were  lost  . . . May  7,  1842 

At  Point  Pitre,  Guadaloupe,  which  was  en- 
tirely destroyed Feb.  8,  1843 

At  Rhodes  and  Maori,  when  a mountain  fell  in 
at  the  latter  place,  crushing  a village,  and 
destroying  600  persons  . . . March,  1851 

At  Valparaiso  ; where  more  than  400  houses 
were  destroyed  ....  April  2,  — 
In  South  Italy  ; Melfi  almost  laid  in  ruins  ; 

14,000  lives  lost  ....  Aug.  14,  — 
At  Philippine  Isles ; Manilla  nearly  destroyed. 

Sept,  and  Oct.  1852 
InN.W.  of  England,  slight  . . . Nov.  9,  — 

Thebes  in  Greece  nearly  destroyed  . Sept.  1853 
St.  Salvador,  S.  America,  destroyed  April  16,  1854 
Anasaca,  in  Japan,  and  Simoda  in  Niphon, 
destroyed  ; Jeddo  much  injured  Dec.  23,  — 
Broussa,  in  Turkey,  nearly  destroyed  Feb.  28,  1855 


Several  villages  in  Central  Europe  destroyed, 

July  25,  26,  1855 

Jeddo  nearly  destroyed  . . . Nov.  11,  — 

At  the  island  of  Great  Sanger,  one  of  the  Moluc- 
cas, volcanic  eruption  and  earthquake,  nearly 

3000  lives  lost March  12,  1856 

In  the  Mediterranean : at  Candia,  500  lives  lost; 

Rhodes,  100;  and  other  islands,  150  Oct.  12,  — 
In  Calabria,  * Monternurro  and  many  other 
towns  destroyed,  and  about  22,000  lives  lost 
in  a few  seconds  ....  Dec.  16,  1857 
Corinth  nearly  destroyed  . . . Feb.  21,  1858 

At  Quito ; about  5000  persons  killed,  and  an 
immense  amount  of  property  destroyed, 

March  29,  1859 

At  Erzeroum,  Asia  Minor  ; above  1000  persons 
said  to  have  perished  . . . June  2,  — 

At  San  Salvador ; many  buildings  destroyed, 

no  lives  lost Dec.  8,  — 

In  Cornwall,  slight  . Oct.  21,  1859;  Jan.  13,  i860 
At  Perugia,  Italy  ; several  lives  lost  May  8,  1861 
At  Mendoza,  South  America  ; about  two-thirds 
of  the  city  and  7000  lives  lost  . March  20,  — 
In  Greece,  N.  Morea,  Corinth  and  other  places 
injured Dec.  26,  — 


EAST  ANGLES,  The  kingdom  of  the  East  Angles  (the  sixth  of  the  Heptarchy)  was 
commenced  by  Uffa,  a.d.  575,  and  ended  with  Ethelbert  in  792.  See  Britain.  Of  this 
name  was  an  ancient  see  founded  by  St.  Felix,  who  converted  the  East  Angles  in  630.  It 
was  removed  to  Norwich,  which  see. 

EAST  INDIES,  &c.  See  India.  EAST  SAXONS.  See  Britain. 

EASTER.  The  festival  observed  by  the  church  in  commemoration  of  Our  Saviour’s 
resurrection.  So  called  in  England  from  the  Saxon  goddess  Eostre.  The  festival  of  Easter 
was  instituted  about  a.d.  68  ; the  day  for  the  observance  of  it  was  fixed  in  England  by  St. 
Austin,  in  597.  After  much  contention  between  the  eastern  and  western  churches  it  was 
ordained  by  the  council  of  Nice,  A.D.  325,  to  be  observed  on  the  same  day  throughout  the 
whole  Christian  world.  Easter  is  the  first  Sunday  after  the  first  full  moon  that  occurs  after 
the  2 1st  of  March.  The  dispute  between  the  old  British  church  and  the  new  Anglo-Saxon 
church  was  settled  about  664. — Easter  Sunday,  in  1863,  Ajuil  5, 

EASTER  ISLAND,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  discovered  by  Davis  in  1686  ; it  was  visited 
by  Roggewein,  in  1722,  and  from  him  obtained  the  name  it  now  bears  ; it  was  visited  by 
captain  Cook,  in  1774.  At  the  south-east  extremity  is  the  crater  of  an  extinguished  volcano, 
about  two  miles  in  circuit  and  800  feet  deep. 

EASTERN  (or  GREEK)  Church.  See  Greek  Church. 

EASTERN  EMPIRE,  commenced  under  Yalens,  a.d.  364,  and  ended  in  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Constantine  XII.  the  last  Christian  emperor.  May  29,  1453.  Mahomet  II.  resolved 
to  dethrone  him,  and  obtain  Constantinople,  and  took  it  by  assault  after  a siege  of  fifty-eight 
days.  The  unfortunate  emj)eror,  seeing  the  Turks  enter  by  the  breaches,  threw  himself 
into  the  midst  of  the  enemy  and  was  cut  to  jjieces  ; the  children  of  the  imperial  house  were 
massacred  and  the  women  reserved.  See  Turkey. 


Maximus,  the  tyrant,  defeated  and  slain  by 

Theodosius a.d.  388 

Public  schools  instituted,  and  Theodosius  II. 

endeavours  to  restore  learning  . . .425 

The  Circus  factions  slaughter  each  other  . . 445 

Constantinople  besieged  by  Vitalianus,  whose 
fleet  is  burned  with  a brazen  speculum  by 

Proclus 514 

Turkish  empire  begins  in  Asia  ....  545 

Power  of  the  popes  begins,  by  concessions  of 

Phocas 606 

The  Persians  besiege  Constantinople  . . . 626 

The  Arabs  besiege  it 668 


It  is  besieged  by  the  Saracens,  whose  fleet  is 
destroyed  by  the  Greek  fire.  See  Greek  Fire  . 673 

Second  siege  of  Constantinople  by  the  Arabs  . 716 

Great  pestilence 746-9 

Alexius  Angelus,  brother  of  Isaac  II.,  revolts, 
puts  out  the  emperor’s  eyes,  and  ascends  the 

throne a.d.  1195 

Constantinople  is  taken  by  the  Latins,  who 

restore  Isaac  with  his  son 1203 

Usurpation  of  Alexis  Ducas  (or  Mourzoufle)  . 1204 
The  French  and  Venetians  take  Constantinople 

by  storm 1204 

Latin  emperors  rule  from  . . . 1204^1261 


* In  the  course  of  75  years,  from  1783  to  1857.  the  kingdom  of  Naples  lost,  at  least,  111,000  inhabitants, 
by  the  effects  of  earthquakes,  or  more  than  1500  per  year,  out  of  an  average  population  of  6,000,000  ! 
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KASTJOKN  ExMPlUK,  couiuiacd. 


Constantinople  recovered  from  the  Latins  by 

the  Greek  emperors a.d.  1261 

Turks  (under  Orcan)  enter  Europe,  1352  ; settle 

in  Thrace .1356 

Amuratli  I.  takes  Adrianoplo  . 1361 


Bajazet  I.  conquers  Wallachia  . . , . 1351 

Mahomet  II.  takes  Constantinople  : Constan- 
tino XII.  killed  : end  of  tlie  Eastern  Empire, 

May  29,  X453 

Bee  Tarlcev, 


EMPERORS  OF  THE  EASTERN  EMPIRE. 


364.  Valcns. 

379.  Theodosius  I.  c Gre.at. 

395.  Arcadius,  the  son  of  Theodosius. 

408.  Theodosius  II.  succeeded  his  father. 

450.  Marcian,  a Thracian  of  obscure  family. 

457.  Leo  I.  the  Thracian. 

474.  Leo  the  Younger,  died  the  same  year. 

— Zeno,  called  the  Jsaurian. 

491.  Anastasius  I.  an  Illyrian,  of  mean  birth. 

518.  Justin  I.  originally  a private  soldier. 

527.  J ustinian  founder  of  the  Digest. 

565.  Justin  II.  nephew  of  Justinian. 

578.  Tiberius  II.  renowned  for  his  virtues. 

582.  Maurice,  the  Cappadocian  : murdered  with  all 
his  children,  by  his  successor, 

602.  Phocas  the  Usurper,  a centurion,  whose  crimes 
and  cx-uelties  led  to  his  own  assassination  in 
610. 

610.  Heraclius,  by  whom  Phocas  was  dethroned. 

641.  Heracleonas-Constantine,  reigned  a few 
months ; poisoned  by  his  step-mother 
Martina. 

— Constans  II.  ; assassinated  in  a bath. 

668.  Constantine  III.  Pogonatus. 

685.  Justinian  II.  son  of  the  preceding ; abhorred 
for  his  exactions,  debaucheries,  and  cruelties : 
dethroned  and  mutilated  by  his  successor 

695.  Leontius : dethroned  and  mutilated  by  Tiberius 
Aspimar. 

698.  Tiberius  III.  Aspimar. 

705.  Justinian  II.  restored.  Leontius  and  Tiberius 
degraded  in  the  Hippodrome,  and  put  to 
death.  Justinian  slain  in  71 1. 

71 1.  Phihppicus-Bardanes  : assassinated. 

713.  Anastasius  II.  : fled  on  the  election  of  Theodo- 
sius in  716 ; afterwards  delivered  up  to  Leo 
III.  and  put  to  death. 

716.  Theodosius  III. 

718.  Leo  III.  the  Isaurian. 

[In  this  reign  (726)  commences  the  great 
Iconoclastic  controversy  ; the  alternate  pro- 
hibition and  restoration  of  images  involves 
' the  peace  of  several  reigns.] 

741.  Constantine  IV.  Copronymus,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding ; succeeded  by  his  son, 

775.  Leo  IV. 

780.  Constantine  V.  and  his  mother  Irene. 

790.  Constantine,  alone,  by  the  desire  of  the  people, 

; Irene  having  become  unpopular. 

792.  Irene,  again,  jointly  with  her  son  and  after- 
wards alone,  797  : deposed  for  her  cruelties 
and  murders,  and  exiled. 

802.  Nicephorus  I.  surnamed  Logothetes  : slain. 

81 1.  Staurachius  : reigns  a few  days  only. 

— Michael  I.  : defeated  in  battle,  abdicates  the 
I throne,  and  retires  to  a monastery. 

I 813.  Leo  V.  the  Armenian  : killed  in  the  temple  at 
Constantinople  on  Christmas-day,  820,  by 
conspirators  in  the  interest  of  his  successor, 

* 820.  Michael  II.  the  Stammerer. 

' 829.  Theophilus,  son  of  Michael. 

‘ 842.  Michael  III.  surnamed  Porphyrogenitus,  and 

the  Sot,  son  of  the  preceding  ; murdered  by 
his  successor, 

867.  Basilius  I.  the  Macedonian. 

886.  Leo  VI.  styled  the  Philosopher. 

91 1.  Alexander  and  Constantine  VI.,  Porphyroge- 
nitus,  brother  and  son  of  Leo,  the  latter  only 
’ six  years  of  age ; the  former  dying  in  912, 

( Zoe,  mother  of  Constantine,  assumes  the 

regency. 


919.  Romanus  Lccapenus  usurps  the  imperial 

power,  and  associates  with  him  his  sons  : 

920.  Christopher,  and 

928.  Stephen  and  Constantine  VII. 

[Five  emperors  now  reign : of  these,  Christo- 
pher dies  in  931  ; Romanus  is  exiled  by  his 
sons,  Constantine  and  Stephen,  who  are 
themselves  banished  the  next  year.  ] 

945.  Constantine  VII.  now  reigns  alone : poisoned 
by  his  daughter-in-law,  Theophania,  959. 

959.  Romanus  II.  son  of  the  preceding : this 
monster,  who  had  contrived  his  father’s 
death,  banishes  his  mother,  Helena. 

963.  Nicephorus  II.  Phocas  : marries  Theophania, 
his  predecessor’s  consort,  who  has  him  a.ssas- 
sinated. 

969.  John  I.  Zemisces,  celebrated  general  ; takes 
Basilixis  II.  and  Constantine  VIII.  sons  of 
Romanus  II.,  as  colleagues;  John  dies,  sup 
posed  by  poison,  and 

976.  Basilius  II.  and  Constantine  VIII.  reign  alone: 
the  former  dies  in  1025  ; the  latter  in  1028. 

1028.  Romanus  III.  Argyropulus  ; poisoned  by  his 
profligate  consort  Zoe,  who  raises 

1034.  Michael  IV.  the  Paphlagonian,  to  the  throne  : 
on  his  death  Zoe  places 

1041.  Michael  V.  surnamed  Calaphates,  as  his  suc- 

cessor : him  she  dethrones,  has  his  eyes  put 
out,  and  marries 

1042.  Constantine  IX.  Monomachus,  who,  and  Zoe, 

reign  jointly:  Zoe  dies  in  1050, 

1054.  Theodora,  widow  of  Constantine. 

1056.  Michael  VI.  Stratiotes,  or  Strato  : deposed. 

1057.  Isaac  I.  Comnenus  : abdicates. 

1059.  Constantine  X.  surnamed  Ducas. 

1067.  Eudocia,  consort  of  the  preceding,  and  Ro- 
manus IV.  surnamed  Diogenes,  whom  she 
marries,  reign  to  the  prejudice  of  Michael, 
Constantine’s  son. 

1071.  Michael  VII.  Parapinaces,  recovers  his  throne, 
and  reigns  jointly  with  Constantine  XI. 

1078.  Nicephorus  III.  ; dethroned  by 

1081.  Alexius  I.  Comnenus,  succeeded  by 

1 1 18.  John  Comnenus,  his  son,  surnamed  Kalos : 
died  of  a wound  from  a poisoned  arrow. 

1143.  Manuel  I.  Comnenus,  son  of  John. 

1180.  Alexius  II.  Comnenus,  son  of  the  preceding, 
under  the  regency  of  the  empress  Maria,  his 
mother. 

1183.  Andronicus  I.  Comnenus,  causes  Alexius  to 
be  strangled  and  seizes  the  throne  : put  to 
death  by 

1185.  Isaac  II.  Angelus-Comnenus,  who  is  deposed, 
imprisoned,  and  deprived  of  his  ey’es  by  his 
brother, 

1195.  Alexius  III.  Angelus,  called  the  Tyrant:  this 
last  deposed  in  his  turn,  and  his  eyes  put 
out ; died  in  a monastery. 

1203.  Isaac  II.  again,  associated  with  his  son, 
Alexius  IV.  : deprived. 


LATIN  EMPERORS. 

1204.  Baldwin  I.  earl  of  Flanders,  on  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  elected  em- 
peror : made  a prisoner  by  the  king  of 
Bulgaria,  and  never  heard  of  afterwards. 

1206.  Henry  I.  his  brother:  dies  in  1217. 

1216.  Peter  de  Courtenay,  his  brother-in-law. 

1221.  Robert  de  Courtenay,  his  son. 

1328.  Baldwin  II.  his  brother,  a minor,  and  John  do 
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EASTERN  EMPIRE,  continued. 

Brienno,  of  J erusalem,  regent  and  associate 
emperor. 

1261.  [Constantinople  recovered,  and  the  empire  of 
the  Franks  or  Latins  terminates.] 

GREEK  EMPERORS  AT  NICE. 

1204.  Theodore  Lascaris. 

1222.  John  Lucas,  Vataces. 

1255.  Theodore  Lascaris  II.,  his  son, 

1259.  John  Lascaris,  and 

1260.  Michael  VIII.  Palteologus. 

EMPERORS  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

1261.  Michael  VIII.  now  at  Constantinople  : he  puts 

out  the  eyes  of  John,  and  reigns  alone. 

1282.  Andronicus  II.  Palaeologus  the  Elder,  son  of 


the  preceding  : deposed  by  his  grandson, 
Andronicus  the  Younger,  1328. 

1332.  Andronicus  III.  the  Younger. 

1341.  John  Palaeologus,  under  the  guardianship  oi 
John  Cantacuzenus : the  latter  proclaimed 
emperor  at  Adrianople. 

1347.  John  Cantacuzenus. 

1354.  John  Palaeologus,  restored. 

1391.  Manuel  Palaeologus,  his  son  : succeeded  by  his 
son  and  colleague, 

1425.  John  Palaeologus  II. 

1448.  Constantine  XII.  (XIII.,  or  XIV.  some  of  the 
other  emperors  being  called  Constantine  by 
some  writers),  Palaeologus,  his  son  killed ; 
when 

Constantinople  is  taken.  May  29,  1453. 


EBIONITES,  Heretics  who  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ,  in  the  second  century.  The 
Ebionites  seem  to  have  been  a branch  of  the  Nazarenes.  Eusebius.  The  Ebionites  were  of 
two  kinds  : one,  who  believed  that  our  Saviour  was  born  of  a virgin,  and  observed  all  the 
precepts  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  added  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  people ; the 
other,  who  believed  that  Christ  was  born  after  the  manner  of  all  mankind,  and  denied  his 
divinity.  Pardon.  Photinus  revived  the  sect  in  342. 

EBONITE  (vulcanised  india-rubber).  See  Caoutchouc. 

EBRO,  a river  in  Spain,  the  scene  of  a signal  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  by  the  French,  near 
Tudela,  Nov.  23,  1808 ; and  also  of  several  important  movements  of  the  allied  British  and 
Spanish  armies  during  the  Peninsular  war  (1809  and  1813). 

ECCLESIASTICAL  COMMISSIONS.  One  was  appointed  by  queen  Elizabeth,  1584  ; 
by  James  I.  in  Scotland,  1617  ; by  the  English  parliament  in  1641  ; and  by  James  II.  to 
coerce  the  universities  in  1687.  The  present  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  (bishops,  deans, 
and  laymen)  were  appointed  in  1835,  and  incorporated  in  1836. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  COURTS.  There  existed  no  distinction  between  lay  and  ecclesiastical 
courts  in  England  until  after  the  Norman  conquest,  a.d.  1066.  See  Arches  and  Consistory 
Courts.  Till  the  establishment  of  the  Divorce  and  Probate  courts  {which  see),  the  following 
were  the  causes  cognisable  in  ecclesiastical  courts  : blasphemy,  apostasy  from  Christianity, 
heresy,  schism,  ordinations,  institutions  to  benefices,  matrimony,  divorces,  bastardy,  tithes, 
incests,  fornication,  adultery,  probate  of  wills,  administrations,  &c. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  STATE,  or  States  of  the  Church.  See  Rome,  Modern. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  TITLES  BILL,  Pajoal  Aggression. 

ECHOES.  The  time  which  elapses  between  the  utterance  of  a sound  and  its  return  must 
be  more  than  one-twelfth  of  a second,  to  form  an  echo.  The  whispering  gallery  of  St.  Paul’s 
is  a well-known  example.  The  echo  of  'Westminster-bridge  once  obtained  a dramatic  fame. 

ECKMUHL  (Bavaria),  the  site  of  a battle  between  the  main  armies  of  France  (75,000) 
and  Austria  (40,000)  ; the  one  commanded  by  Napoleon  and  marshal  Davoust  (hence  juinco 
d’Eckmiihl),  the  other  by  the  archduke  Charles,  April  22,  1809.  Napoleon  adopted  his 
usual  plan  of  breaking  through  the  enemy’s  lines,  to  which  the  Austrian  position  afforded 
too  great  facility ; and  the  conflict  terminated  in  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  Imperialists, 
whose  loss  of  this  battle  led  to  other  immediate  reverses. 

ECLECTICS  (from  Greek,  eklego,  I choose).  Ancient  philosophers  called  Analogetici, 
and  also  Philalethes,  or  the  lovers  of  truth.  Without  attaching  themselves  to  any  sect,  they 
chose  what  they  judged  good  from  each  : of  them  was  Potamon  of  Alexandria,  about  a.d.  i. 
Dryden.  Also  a sect,  so  called  in  the  Christian  church,  who  considered  the  doctrine  of 
Plato  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

ECLIPSE.  See  Races. 

ECLIPSES.  The  revolution  of  eclipses  was  first  calculated  by  Calippus,  the  Athenian, 
336  B.c.  The  Egyptians  said  they  had  accurately  observed  373  eclipses  of  the  sun,  and  832 
of  the  moon,  in  the  period  from  Yulcan  to  Alexander,  who  died  323  b.c.  The  theory  of 
eclipses  is  said  to  have  been  known  to  the  Chinese  before  120  b.c.  The  first  eclipse  recorded 
happened  March  19,  721  b.c.  at8'4o"p.M.  according  to  Ptolemy;  it  was  lunar,  and  was 
observed  with  accuracy  at  Babylon.  A list  of  eclipses  to  the  year  a.d.  2000  is  given  in 
“ L' Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates.''' 
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ECLIPSES,  continued. 

EEMARKABLE  ECLIPSES  : — 


OF  THE  SirN, 

That  predicted  by  Thales.*  See  Ilalya  {Pliny, 

lib.  ii.  9) B.c.  585 

One  at  Athens  (T/iitcyrfWe,'?,  iv.)  . . . 424 

Total  one  ; three  days’  snpplieation  deereed  at 

Rome  (Pivy) 188 

One  general  at  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ 

(Josephus) A.D.  33 

One  observed  at  Constantinople  . . . 968 

In  France,  when  it  was  dark  at  noon-day  (Du 

Fresnoy) June  29,  1033 

In  England;  a total  darkness  (JFm.  Malmsbi), 

March  20,  1140 

Again  ; the  stars  visible  at  ten  in  the  morning 

(Camden) June  23,  1191 

The  true  sun,  and  the  appearance  of  another, 
so  that  astronomers  alone  could  distinguish 
the  difference  by  their  glasses  . . . . — 

Again  ; total  darkness  ensued  . . . .1331 

A total  one  ; the  darkness  so  great  that  the 
stars  shone,  and  the  birds  went  to  roost  at 
noon  (Oldmixon's  Annals  of  George  I.)  April  22,  1715 


Remarkable  one,  central  and  annular  in  the 
interior  of  Europe . . . . Sept.  7,  1802 

Total  eclipses  of  the  sun — July  17,  1833  ; July 
8,  1842  ; July  28,  1851. 

An  annular  eclipse ; it  was  seen  and  photo- 
graphed at  Oundle ; but  not  seen  well  at 
other  places  ....  March  15,  1858 
Total  eclipse  of  the  sun  ; well  seen  by  Mr.  G.  B. 

Airy,  astronomer  royal,  and  others  in  Spain  ; 

Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue  took  photographs, 

July  18,  i860 

[The  same  eclipses  (about  70)  recur  in  a period 
of  18  years  loj  days.] 

OF  THE  MOON. 

The  first,  observed  by  the  Chaldeans  at  Babylon 

(Ptolemy  iv.) b.c.  721 

A total  one  observed  at  Sardis  (Thucydides  vii.)  413 
Again,  in  Asia  Minor  (Polybius)  ....  219 

One  at  Rome,  predicted  by  Q.  Sulpitius  Gallus 

(Livy  xliv.) 168 

One  terrified  the  Roman  troops  and  quelled 
their  revolt  (Tacitus)  . . . a.d.  14 


EDDAS,  two  books  containing  the  Scandinavian  Mythology  (or  history  of  Odin,  Thor, 
Frea,  &c. ),  written  about  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  Translations  have  been  made 
into  French,  English,  &c.  MSS.  of  the  Eddas  exist  at  Copenhagen  and  Upsal. 

EDDYSTONE  LIGHT-HOUSE,  off  the  port  of  Pljunonth,  erected  by  the  Trinity-house 
to  enable  ships  to  avoid  the  Eddystone  rock.  It  was  commenced  under  Mr.  Winstanley, 
in  1696  ; was  finished  in  1699  ; and  was  destroyed  in  the  dreadful  temi^est  of  Nov.  27, 
1703,  by  which  Mr.  Winstanley  and  those  with  him  perished.  It  was  rebuilt  by  act  of 
parliament,  4 Anne,  1 706,  and  all  ships  were  obliged  to  pay  one  penny  per  ton  iiiAvards  and 
outwards  towards  supporting  it.  This  light-house  was  burnt  in  1755  ; and  one  on  a better 
plan  Avas  erected  by  Mr.  Smeaton,  and  finished  Oct.  9,  1759.  Of  this  last,  the  woodwork 
was  burnt  in  1770,  but  it  was  afterwards  renewed  Avith  stone,  and  has  continued  uninjured 
since  1774. 


EDGEHILL  FIGHT  (Oct.  23,  1642),  WarAAuckshire,  between  the  royalists  and  the  parlia- 
ment army,  Avas  the  first  engagement  of  importance  in  the  civil  AA^ar,  Charles  I.  AA^as  present. 
Prince  Eupert  commanded  the  royalists,  and  the  earl  of  Essex  the  parliamentarians.  The 
earl  of  Lindsay,  one  of  Charles’s  generals,  Avho  headed  the  foot  forces,  was  mortally  Avounded, 
and  taken  prisoner.  The  king’s  army  lost  5000  dead,  Avith  vast  numbers  of  wounded  and 
prisoners.  OAving  to  the  great  loss  on  both  sides  the  action  produced  no  decisive  consequence, 
though  the  parliament  claimed  the  victory. 


EDICTS,  public  ordinances  and  decrees,  usually  set  forth  by  sovereigns ; the  name 
originated  AAuththe  Eomans.  The  Perpetual  Edict  : Salvius  Julianus,  of  Milan,  a civilian 
at  Rome  (the  author  of  several  treatises  on  public  right),  was  employed  by  the  emperor 
Adrian  to  draAv  up  this  edict  or  body  of  laAvs  for  the  Praetors,  A.D.  132. 

I EDICT  OF  Nantes,  by  Avhich  Henry  lY.  of  France  granted  toleration  to  his  Protes- 
tant subjects,  April  13,  1598,  Avas  confirmed  by  Louis  XIII.  in  1610,  and  by  Louis  XIV.  in 
1652.  it  was  revoked  by  Louis  XIV.  Oct.  22,  1685.  This  unjust  and  impolitic  act  cost 
France  50,000  Protestant  families,  and  gave  to  England  50,000  industrious  artisans.  Some 
thousands, '^Avho  brought  with  them  the  art  of  manufacturing  silks,  settled  in  Spitalfields, 

■ where  their  descendants  yet  remain  ; others  planted  themselves  in  Soho  and  St.  Giles’s,  and 
[[  pursued  the  art  of  making  crystal  glasses  and  various  fine  works  in  Avhich  they  excelled  ; 
i among  these,  jeAvellery,  then  little  understood  in  England. 

I*  EDINBURGH,  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  derives  its  name — in  ancient  records  Dun 
1'  Edin,  “the  hill  of  Edin” — from  its  castle,  founded  or  rebuilt  by  Edwin,  king  of  North- 
I iimbria,  who  having  greatly  extended  his  dominions,  erected  it  for  the  protection  of  his 
newly  acquired  territories  from  the  incursions  of  the  Scots  and  Piets,  A.D.  626.  But  it  is 
A said  the  castle  Avas  first  built  by  Camelon,  king  of  the  Piets,  330  b.  c.  It  makes  a con- 
^ spicuous  appearance,  standing  at  the  west  end  of  the  toAvn,  on  a rock  300  feet  high,  and, 
before  the  use  of  great  guns,  was  a fortification  of  considerable  strength. 


* Mr.  Airy  thinks  the  date  should  be  610.  Others,  603  B.c. 
interrupting  a battle  between  the  Medes  and  Lydians. 


It  is  the  one  recorded  by  Herodotus  as 
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EDINEUEGII,  continued. 

Christianity  introduced,  (reign  of  Donald  1. ) a.  n.  201 
Edinburgh  taken  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  . . 482 

ilctaken  by  the  Piets 695 

City  fortified,  and  castle  rebuilt  by  :Malcolm 
Caninore  .......  . 1074 

Besieged  b}"  Donald  Bain 1093 

Holyrood  abbey  founded  by  David  I.  . . 1128 

Edinburgh  constituted  a burgh  , . . . * * 

Castle  surrendered  to  Henry  II.  . . . 1174 

A parliament  held  here  under  Alexander  II.  . 1215 

City  taken  by  the  English 1296 

Grant  of  the  town  of  Leith 1329 

Surrenders  to  Edward  III.  ....  1356 

Burnt  by  iliehard  II 1385 

And  by  Henry  IV 1401 

Made  the  capital  city ; James  II.  first  king 

crowned  here 1437 

Execution  of  the  earl  of  Athol  ....  1437 

Annu.al  fair  granted  by  James  II 1447 

City  strengthened  by  a wall  ....  1450 

Charter  of  James  III 1477 

Edinburgh  made  the  metropolis  of  Scotland  by 

king  James  III. 1482 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons  incorporated  . . 1505 

Charter  of  James  IV 1508 

[The  Palace  of  Holyrood  is  built  in  the  reign 
of  James  IV.] 

High  school  founded 1518 

A British  force,  landing  from  a fleet  of  200 
ships,  burns  both  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  May,  1544 
Leith  is  again  burnt,  but  Edinbiirgh  is  spared  1547 
Marriage  of  Queen  Mary  and  lord  Darnley  . 1 565 

David  Rizzio  murdered 1 566 

Lord  Darnley  blown  up  in  a private  house  by 

gunpowder Feb.  10,  1567 

Mary  marries  James,  earl  of  Bothwell,  May  15,  — 
Civil  war  on  account  of  Mary’s  forced  resignation  1570 

Death  of  John  Knox 1572 

University  chartered.  See  Edinbxirgh  University 

April  24,  1582 

Bothwell’s  attempt  on  Holyrood-house,  Dec.  27,  1591 
Riot  in  the  city ; the  mob  attacks  the  king  . 1596 
James  VI.  leaves  Edinburgh,  as  king  of  Eng- 
land, April  5,  1603  ; he  revisits  it  May  16,  1617 

Heriot’s  Hospital  founded 1624 

Charles  I.  visits  Edinburgh 1633 

Parliament  house  finifshed 1640 

Charles  again  visits  the  city 1641 

The  castle  is  surrendered  to  Cromwell  by 

Dundas 1650 

Coffee-houses  first  opened 1677 

Merchants’  Company  incorporated  . . . 1681 

College  of  Physicians  incorporated  . . . — 

Earl  of  Argyll  beheaded  . . . June  30,  1685 

African  and  East  India  Company  incorporated  1695 

Bank  of  Scotland  founded — 

Union  of  the  kingdoms 1707 

Royal  bank  founded 1727 

Board  of  trustees  of  trade  and  manufactures 

appointed — 

Royal  Infirmary  incorporated  ....  1736 
Affair  of  Captain  Porteous  (see  Porieous)  . . — 

Medical  Society  instituted 1737 

The  young  Pretender  occupies  Holyrood  . . 1745 

Modem  improvements  commenced  . . . 1753 

Magistrates  assigned  gold  chains  . . . . 1754 

Royal  Exchange  completed  ....  1761 
Foundation  of  the  North  Bridge  . Oct.  21,  1763 

Theatre  Royal  erected 1769 

Great  fire  in  the  La-wn-market  ....  1771 
Register-office,  Princes-street,  commenced  . 1774 
Great  commotion  against  popery  . . . . 1 779 

Society  of  Antiquaries 1780 

Royal  Society  instituted 1783 


South  Bridge  commenced  . , . . a.d.  1785 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons  incorporated  . . 1788 

First  stone  of  the  university  laid  . Nov.  16,  1789 
Robertson,  the  historian,  dies  hero  . June  ii,  1793 
Bridewell,  Calton-hill,  erected  ....  1796 
Holyrood,  an  asylum  to  Louis  XVIII.  and  his 
brother,  afterwards  Charles  X.  . . 1795  to  1799 

New  bank  commenced  . . . June  3,  1801 

Edinburgh  Review  (by  Francis  Jeffrey,  Rev. 
Sidney  Smith,  Henry  Brougham,  and  others) 

published Oct.  i,  1802 

New  system  of  police  established  . . . 1805 

Alarming  riots  here . . . . Dec.  31,  1811 

Nelson’s  monument  completed  . . . .1815 

Gas  company  incorporated 1818 

Water  company  incorporated  . . . .1819 

Professor  Playfair  dies  . . . July  20,  — 

Society  of  Arts  instituted 1821 

Union  Canal  completed 1822 

George  IV. ’s  visit  . . . Aug.  14-29,  — 

Foundation  of  the  great  national  monument  of 

Scotland  laid — 

Royal  Imstitution  erected 1823 

Destructive  fii'es  . . . June  and  Nov.  1824 

Scottish  Academy  founded 1826 

Lord  Melville’s  monument  erected  . . . 1828 

Edinburgh  and  Dalkeith  Railway  opened  July,  1831 
Statue  of  George  IV.  erected  ....  1832 
Death  of  sir  Walter  Scott  . . Sept.  21,  — 

Chambers’s  Edinburgh  Journal  published  . . — 
Association  of  the  Fine  Arts  ....  1833 
The  British  Association  meets  here  . Sept.  8,  1834 
Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  Granton  Railway  com- 
menced   1836 

Art-union  of  Scotland 1837 

Monument  to  sir  Walter  Scott  commenced  . 1840 
Society  of  Arts,  founded  1821  ; incorporated  . 1842 
Edinburgh  & Glasgow  Railway  opened  Feb.  21,  — 

Queen  Victoria  visits  Edinburgh,  &c.  Aug.  31- 

Sept.  15,  — 


New  College  instituted 1843 

North  British  Railway  commenced  . . . 1844 

The  monument  to  the  political  martyi-s  of 
1793-4,  by  Mr.  Hume  . . Aug.  21,  — 

Walter  Scott’s  monument  completed  . . 1845 

British  Association  meets  again  . . July  31,  1850 

The  queen  again  visits  Edinburgh  (one  of  her 
many  visits  to  Scotland),  and  holds  her  court 
at  the  ancient  Holyrood-house  . Aug.  30,  — 

Prince  Albert  lays  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
Scotch  national  gallery  . . Aug.  31,  — 

Meeting  for  vindication  of  Scottish  rights,  &c. 

Nov.  2,  1853 

Old  buildings  in  Lawn-market  burnt  . Aug.  5,  1857 
Act  passed  for  building  new  Post  Office,  July,  1858 
National  Gallery  opened  . . . March  21,  1859 

Agitation  against  Ministers’  Annuity  tax.  Sept.  — 
The  tax  was  abolished  in  i860 ; and  other  ar- 
rangements made  which  did  not  give  satis- 
faction : riots  were  renewed  . . Nov.  i860 

Lord  Brougham  elected  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity, Edinburgh  ....  Nov.  i,  1859 
20,000  Volunteers  reviewed  by  the  queen,  in 

Queen’s  Park Aug.  7,  i860 

Edinburgh  Industrial  Museum  act  passed 

Aug.  28,  — 

Edinburgh  visited  by  Empress  Eugenie  Nov.  20,  — 

The  Prince  Consort  lays  the  foundation  of  the 
new  Post  Office  and  the  Industrial  Museum, 

Oct.  23,  1861 

Fall  of  a house  in  High-street,  35  persons  killed 

Nov.  24,  — 

Accident  on  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  railway — 

17  killed  ; above  100  wounded  . Oct.  13,  1862 


EDINBURGH,  Bisiiorrjc  of,  was  created  by  Charles  I.  when  that  monarch  was  in 
Scotlandfin  1633  ; and  William  Forbes,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinbnrgh,  was  made  first 
bishop.  The  king  allotted  the  parishes  of  the  shires  of  Edinbnrgh,  Linlitligow,  Haddington, 
and  a part  of  Berwick  and  of  Stirlingsliire,  to  compose  the  see.  The  sixth  and  last  prelate 
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\vas  Alexander  Ross,  who  was  ejected  on  the  abolition  of  episcopacy,  at  the  period  of  the 
revolution,  in  1689.  Edinburgh  hccainc  a post-revolution  bishopric  in  1720.  See  Bishojjs. 

EDINBURGH  UNIVERSITY.  A college  was  commenced  by  the  town  council  of 
Edinburgh,  in  1581,  for  Avhich  queen  Mary  had  given  the  site  of  ancient  religious  houses, 
and  Robert  Reid,  bishop  of  Orkney,  the  funds  in  1558.  In  1582  the  university  Avas  chartered 
by  James  Yl.  afterwards  James  J,  of  England.  The  first  principal  Avas  appointed  in  1585- 
The  foundation  stone  of  the  neAv  buildings  AA^as  laid  by  Francis,  lord  Napier,  grand-master  of 
the  masons  of  Scotland,  Nov.  16,  1789.  In  1845,  the  library  contained  upAvards  of  80,000 
volumes,  besiiles  numerous  curious  and  rare  MSS.  and  documents. 

EDO^r.  Sec  Idumoca. 

EDUCATION.  The  art  of  dcA’-eloping  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  faculties  of 
man,  has  occupied  the  greatest  minds  in  all  ages,  such  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Quintilian, 
Bacon,  J\Iilton,  Locke,  Rousseau,  &c.  In  England  the  earliest  schools  for  the  loAver  classes 
Avere  those  attached  to  the  monasteries  ; for  the  higher  classes  halls  and  colleges  Averc 
gradually  founded  (sec  Oxford  and  Cambridge). 


AA'illiam  of  Wj’kcham  planted  the  school  at  AVin- 
chester,  whence  arose  his  colleges  at  that 

place  and  Oxford a.d.  1373 

Eton  College  was  founded  by  Henry  VI.  . . 1440 

In  the  thirty  years  following  the  reformation 
education  was  gi-eatly  promoted,  and  many 
grammar  schools  were  erected  and  endowed 
by  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth. 

Westminster  school  founded  by  Elizabeth  . 1560 
Queen  Anne  was  the  zealous  friend  of  education. 

While  princess  she  founded  the  Grey-coat 
school,  Westminster,  in  i6g8,  and  cordially 
supported  the  setting  up  parochial  charity 
schools  (one  of  which  had  been  established  in 
1688  at  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster). 

Nearly  2000  of  these  schools  were  established  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  principally  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Christian  Knowledge  . . . . 1 741 

Mr.  Kobert  Raikes  originated  Sunday  Schools 

about  1781 

In  1833  there  were  16,828  of  these  schools,  with 
1,548,890  scholars 

Sunday  School  Union  was  formed  in  . . . 1802 

Joseph  Lancaster,  a young  Quaker,  began  to 
instruct  the  children  of  the  poor  . . . 1796 

He  had  90  pupils  before  he  was  18  years  old, 

and  1000  pupils  in 1798 

To  provide  teachers  he  invented  the  monitorial 
system.  In  consequence  of  his  exertions  the 
present  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
was  founded  with  the  name  of  the  “Royal 
Lancasterian  Institution,”  &c.  . . . 1805 

This  being  unexclusive  was  followed  by  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Church  of  England  “ National 
Society  for  educating  the  Poor  ” on  Dr.  Bell’s 

system 1811 

Infant  Schools  began  . . . about  1815 

The  Charity  Commission,  appointed  at  the  in- 
stance of  Mr.  (now  lord)  Brougham,  pub- 
lished their  reports  on  Education  in  37 

volumes  folio 1 819-40 

In  1834  government  began  annual  grants 


(the  first  20,000?.),  which  continued  till  1839, 
when  the  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on 
Education  was  constituted  for  the  distribution 
of  the  money.  The  grant  for  Great  Britain 
in  1852  was  150,000?.  ; 1856-7,  451,213?.  ; i860, 
798,951?.  ; 1861,  803,794?.  Ireland,  i860, 

270,722?.  ; 1861,  285,377?.  From  1839 
3,655,067?.  were  granted  for  education.  Tho 
grant  for  education,  science,  and  art,  in  1861, 
was  1,358,996?. 

In  1836,  the  Home  and  Colonial  School  Society 
was  instituted,  and  about  1843  were  formed 
the  Voluntary  School  Society  and  the  Congre- 
gational Board  of  Education.  In  1851  out  of 
a population  of  17,927,609  there  were  2,466,481 
day  scholars. 

Ragged  School  Union  estabhshed  . . . 1844 

A great  Educational  conference  took  place  at 
Willis’s  Rooms,  tho  Prince  Consort  in  the 

chair June  22-24,  1857 

The  Industrial  Schools  act  passed  in  . . . — 

Middle  Class  Examinations  from  the  University 
of  Oxford  began  in  the  summer  of . . . 1858 

The  examiners  granted  the  degree  of  A.  A.  to 

many  persons  at  Liverpool,  Leeds,  <fcc.  ; similar 
examinations  from  Cambridge  took  place  in 
the  autumn,  and  are  to  be  continued. 

Report  of  commissioners  on  popular  education 
(appointed  1858),  published  March  18,  1861, 
led  to  the  Minute  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  on  Education,  establishing  a 
Revised  Code  of  Regulations,  adopted  July  21, 

1861,  to  come  into  operation,  after  March  31, 

1862.  It  decreed  regular  examinations  of  the 
pupils,  payment  by  results,  evening  schools 
for  adults,  and  other  changes,  which  raised 
a storm  of  opposition  from  the  clergy  and 
schoolmasters.  The  subject  was  much  agi- 
tated in  parliament  (March  25,  28,  1862)  ; but 
eventually  a compomise  was  effected  May  5,  1862 

Official  instructions  for  the  admim'stration  of 
the  Revised  Code  issued  . . . Sept.  1862 


EGALIT;^  {Equality).  See  Orleans. 

EGGS.  The  duty  on  imported  eggs  Avas  repealed  in  i860,  Avhereby  the  revenue  lost  about 
20,oooL  a year. 


EGY^PT,*  The  early  seat  of  political  civilisation.  First  Epoch ; the  dynasty  of  its 
Pharaohs,  or  “great  kings, ’’commenced  Avith  Mizraim,  the  son  of  Ham,  second  son  of  Noah, 
2188  B.c,  to  the  conquest  by  Cambyses,  525  b.c.  2nd  Epoch,  to  the  death  of  Alexander  tho 
Great,  and  establishment  of  the  Ptolemies,  323  b.g.  3rd  Epoch,  to  the  death  of  Cleopatra 
and  the  subjugation  by  the  Romans,  30  b.c. 


* Three  most  magnificent  works  on  Egypt  have  been  published ; in  France  (commenced  by  Napoleon, 
and  the  savans  who  accompanied  him  to  Egypt),  Description  de  I’Egypte,  1809-22  ; in  Italy,  RoseUini’s 
Monumenta  delV  Egitto,  1832-44  ; and  in  Prussia,  Lepsius’  Denhndler  aus  Mgypten,  1848-56.  All  these  are  in 
the  Library  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  London. 
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EGYPT,  continued. 


Mcncs B.o.  3893  or  3643 

Mizraim  builds  Memijhis  . . . 2188 

Egypt  made  four  kingdoms,  viz. : Upper  Egypt, 
Lower  Egj^t,  This,  and  -Memphis  {Abbd 

Lenglet,  Blair) 2126 

Athotes  invents  hieroglyphics  ....  2112 
llusiris  builds  Thebes  ( t/.s/icr)  . . . .2111 

Os5^mandyas,  the  first  warlike  king,  passes  into 
Asia,  conquers  Bactria,  and  causes  his  exploits 
to  be  represented  in  sculpture  and  painting 

(U.'ther,  Lenglet) 2100 

The  Phoenicians  invade  Lower  Egypt,  and  hold 
it  260  years  (Usher)  ; the  dynasty  of  Shepherd 

kings  begins 2080 

The  Lake  of  Moeris  constructed  ....  1938 

The  patriarch  Abraham  visits  Egypt  . . . 1920 

Syphoas  introduces  the  use  of  the  common 

letters  (Usher) 1891 

IMemnon  invents  the  Egyptian  letters  (Blair, 

Lenglet) 1822 

Amenophis  I.  is  acknowledged  the  king  of  all 

Egypt  (Lenglet) 1821 

Joseph  is  sold  into  Egypt  as  a slave  . . . 1728 

He  interprets  the  king’s  dreams  . . *1715 

His  father  and  brethren  settle  here  . . . 1706 

Rameses  III.,  or  Sesostris,  reigns  : he  extends 
his  dominion  by  conquest  over  Arabia,  Persia, 
India,  and  Asia  Minor  (ZerigA'O  * . . • 1618 

Settlement  of  the  Ethiopians  (Blair)  . . . 1615 

Rameses,  who  imposed  on  his  subjects  the 
building  of  walls  and  pyramids,  and  other 

labours,  dies  (^Lenglet) 1492 

Amenophis  II.  is  overwhelmed  in  the  Red  Sea, 
with  all  his  army  (Lenglet,  Blair)  . . . — 

Rei^  of  iEgyptus,  from  whom  the  country, 
hitherto  called  Mizraim,  is  now  called  Egypt 


(Blair) 1485 

.eign  of  Thuoris  (the  Proteus  of  the  Greeks), 
who  had  the  faculty  of  assuming  whatever 
form  he  pleased,  as  of  a lion,  a dragon,  a tree, 
water,  fire 1189 


[These  fictions  were  probably  intended  to  mark 
the  profound  policy  of  this  king,  who  was 
eminent  for  his  wisdom,  by  which  his  do- 
minion flourished.  Blair.) 

Pseusennes  (Shishak)  enters  Palestine,  ravages 
Judea,  and  carries  off  the  sacred  vessels  of 

the  temple .971 

The  dynasty  of  kings  called  Tamies  begins  with 

Petubastes  (Blair) 825 

The  dynasty  of  Saites  (Blair)  . . . .781 

Sebacon  (the  Ethiopian)  invades  Egypt,  subdues 
the  king,  Bocchoris,  whom  he  orders  to  be 

roasted  alive  ( PsAer) 737 

The  Dodekarchy  (12  rulers)  expelled  by 
Psammetichus  the  Powerful  ....  650 

He  invests  Azoth,  which  holds  out  for  19  years, 
the  longest  siege  in  the  annals  of  antiquity 

(Usher)  647 

Necho  begins  the  famous  canal  between  the 
Arabic  gulf  and  the  Mediterranean  sea  (Blair)  610 
This  canal  abandoned  after  costing  the  lives  of 
120,000  men  (Herodotus)  .....  609 

Nebuchadnezzar  of  Babylon  deposes  Apries  . 581 

Apries  taken  prisoner  and  strangled  in  his  palace 
(Diod.  Siculus)  .......  571 

The  philosopher  Pythagoras  comes  from  Samos 
into  Eg5rpt,  and  is  instructed  in  the  mysteries 
of  Egyptian  theology  (Usher)  ....  535 

The  line  of  the  Pharaohs  ends  in  the  murder  of 
Psammenitus  by  Cambyses  (Blair)  . . . 526 

Dreadful  excesses  of  Cambyses ; he  puts  the 
children  of  the  grandees,  male  and  female, 
to  death,  and  makes  the  country  a waste 
(Herodotus) 524 


He  sends  an  army  of  50,000  men  across  tho 
desert  to  dc-stroy  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  but  they  all  perished  in  the  burning 

sands  (Justin) 524 

Egypt  revolts  from  the  Persians ; again  subdued 

by  Xerxes  (Blair) 487 

A revolt  under  Inarus  (Blair)  ....  463 
Successful  revolt  under  Amyrtaeus,  who  is  pro- 
claimed king  (Lenglet) 414 

Egypt  again  reduced  by  Ochus,  king  of  Persia, 
and  its  temples  pillaged  (Usher)  . . • 350 

Alexander  the  Great  enters  Egypt,  wrests  it 
from  the  Persians,  and  builds  Alexandria 

(Blair) 332 

Ptolemy  I.  Lagus,  or  Soter 323 

Philadelphus,  Ptolemy  II.  reigns  (under  whom 
Egypt  florishes) : he  completes  the  Pharos  of 

.Alexandria  (Blair) — 

The  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament 

made  about  this  time — 

The  famous  library  of  Alexandria  also  dates 

about  this  period  (Blair) 283 

Ambassadors  first  sent  to  Rome  . . . 269 

Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes  reigns,  247  ; overruns 
Syria,  and  returns  laden  with  rich  spoils  and 
2500  statues  and  vessels  of  gold  and  silver, 
which  Cambyses  had  taken  from  the  Egyptian 

temples  (Blair) 246 

Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator 222 

Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes 205 

Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor 181 

At  the  death  of  Philometor,  his  brother  Phys- 
con  (Ptolemy  VII.)  marries  his  queen,  and  on 
the  day  of  his  nuptials  murders  the  infant 
son  of  Philometor  in  its  mother’s  arms  . . 146 

He  repudiates  his  wife,  and  marries  her  daughter 

by  his  brother  (Blair) 130 

His  subjects,  wearied  by  his  cruelties  and 
crimes,  demolish  his  statues,  set  fire  to  his 
palace,  and  he  flies  from  their  fury  (Blair)  . . 129 

He  murders  his  son  by  his  new  queen  ; also  his 
son  by  her  mother,  sending  the  head  and 
limbs  of  the  latter  as  a present  to  the  parents 

on  a feast-day — 

Yet,  defeating  the  Egyptian  army,  he  recovers 

his  throne  ; and  dies 128 

Pestilence  from  the  putrefaction  of  vast  swarms 
of  locusts  ; 800,000  persons  perish  in  Egypt  . — 

Ptolemy  VIII.  Soter  II 117 

Alexander  I. 107 

Ptolemy  VIII.  restored 89 

Revolt  in  Upper  Egypt ; Thebes  destroyed  after 
a siege  of  three  years  (Diod.  Siculus)  . . 82 

Alexander  II.  and  Cleopatra  1 81 

Ptolemy  IX.  Auletes 80 

Berenice  and  Tryphfena 58 

Auletes  restored,  55  : leaves  his  kingdom  to 
Ptolemy,  and  Cleopatra  (Blair)  . . .51 

During  a civil  war  between  Ptolemy  and  Cleo- 
patra II.,  Alexandria  is  besieged  by  Caisar, 
and  the  library  nearly  destroyed  by  fire 

(Blair) 47 

Csesar  defeats  the  king,  who,  in  crossing  the 
Nile,  is  drowned  ; and  the  younger  Ptolemy 

and  Cleopatra  reign 46 

Cleopatra  poisons  her  brother,  and  reigns  alone  43 

She  appears  before  Marc  Antony,  to  answer  for 
this  crime.  Fascinated  by  her  beauty,  he 
follows  her  into  Egypt  . ....  40 

Antony  defeated  by  Octavius  Cassar  at  the 

battle  of  Actium  (Blair) 31 

Octavius  enters  Egypt ; Antony  and  Cleopatra 
kill  themselves  ; and  the  kingdom  becomes  a 

Roman  province 30 

Egypt  wrested  from  the  eastern  emperor  Hera- 
chus,  by  Omar,  caliph  of  the  Saracens  . .a.d.  639 


* The  epoch  of  the  reign  of  Sesostris  is  very  uncertain  : Blair  makes  it  fixll  133  years  later.  As  to  tho 
achievements  of  this  monarch  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  labours  of  several  kings  attributed  by 
the  Egyptian  priests  to  Sesostris  alone,  whose  very  existence,  indeed,  is  doubted. 
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EGYPT,  continued. 

yaliidiu  cstablisLcs  tho  dominion  of  tlio  Manic- 

lukos A.  D.  1 1 71 

iSolim  I.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  takes  Egypt  . 1517 
It  is  governed  by  beys  till  a great  part  of  tho 
country  is  conquered  by  tho  French,  under 

Bonaparte • . 1799 

Tho  invaders  dispossessed  bj’-  the  British,  and 
tho  Turkish  government  restored  . . .1801 

lilehemet  Ali  massacres  the  Mamelukes  and 
obtains  the  suin-cmo  power  . . . . 1811 

See  Syria  and  Turkey. 


Tho  viceroy  visits  Italy,  Franco,  and  England 
May — Sept.,  returns  to  Alexandria  . Oct.  i,  1862 

iiEREDiTAHY  VICEROYS  (nearly  independent). 
1811.  Mehemet  Ali,  abdicated, 

1848.  Ibrahim  Pacha  (his  son).  Sept.  i. 

— Abbas  (his  son),  Nov.  10. 

1854.  Said  (his  uncle),  July  13.  (The  present 
viceroy  1862.) 

[Il-Hami,  son  of  Abbas,  died  Sept.  i860. 

Toussoun,  son  of  Said,  is  about  8 years  old,  1862.] 


EGYPTIAN  ERA.  The  old  Egyj^tiaii  year  was  identical  with  the  era  of  Nabonassar, 
beginning  Feb.  26,  747  b.c.  and  consisted  of  365  days  only.  It  was  reformed  30  B.C.,  at 
wliich  period  the  conmiencement  of  the  year  had  arrived,  by  continually  receding,  to  the 
29th  of  August,  Avhich  tvas  determined  to  be  in  future  the  first  day  of  the  year.  To  reduce 
to  the  Christian  era,  subtract  746  years  125  days. 

EIKON  BASILIKE  (“the  Portraiture  of  His  Sacred  Majesty  in  his  Solitudes  and 
Sufferings”),  a book  of  devotion  formerly  attributed  to  king  Charles  I.,  but  now  generally 
believed  to  have  been  Avritten  partially,  if  not  wholly,  by  bishop  Gauden,  and  possibly 
approved  by  the  king  : it  Avas  published  in  1648,  and  sold  Avith  great  rapidity. 

EISENACH  DECLARATION.  See  Germany,  1859. 

EISTEDDEODD.  See  Bards. 

ELBA,  Isle  of  (on  the  coast  of  Tuscany),  taken  by  lord  Nelson  in  1796  ; but  aban- 
doned 1797.  Elba  Avas  conferred  upon  Napoleon  (Avith  the  title  of  emperor)  on  his  relin- 
quishing the  throne  of  France,  April  5,  1814.  He  secretly  embarked  hence  with  about  1200 
men  in  hired  feluccas,  on  the  night  of  Feb.  25,  1815,  and  landed  in  Provence,  March  i,  to 
recover  the  Imperial  crown,  France,  1815.  Elba  AA^as  resumed  by  the  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  July,  1815. 

ELDERS  (in  Greek,  in  the  early  church  equivalent  Avith  episcoyoi,  or  bishops. 

(See  I Tim.  hi.  and  Titus  i).  The  Elders  in  the  Presbyterian  churches  are  laymen. 

EL  DORADO  (the  “Gilded  Man”).  When  the  Spaniards  had  conquered  Mexico  and 
Peru,  they  began  to  look  for  neAV  sources  of  wealth,  and  haAdng  heard  of  a golden  city  nded 
by  a king  or  priest,  smeared  in  oil  and  rolled  in  gold  dust  (Avhich  report  Avas  founded  on  a 
merely  annual  custom  of  the  Indians),  they  organised  various  expeditions  into  the  interior  of 
South  America,  Avhich  Avere  accompanied  Avith  disasters  and  crimes,  about  1560,  Raleigh’s 
expeditions  in  search  of  gold  in  1596  and  1617  led  to  his  fall. 

ELEATIC  SECT,  founded  by  Xenophanes,  of  Colophon,  about  535  B.c.  He  had  been 
banished  to  Sicily  on  account  of  his  Avild  theory  of  God  and  Nature.  He  supposed  that  the 
stars  Avere  extinguished  every  morning  and  rekindled  at  night  ; that  eclipses  Avere  occa- 
sioned by  a partial  extinction  of  the  sun ; that  there  were  several  suns  and  moons  for  the 
convenience  of  the  different  climates  of  the  earth,  &c.  Strabo. 

ELECTOR  PALATINE.  See  Palatinate. 

ELECTORS  for  members  of  parliament  for  counties  were  obliged  to  have  forty  shillings 
a-year  in  land,  8 Hen.  YI.  1429.  Among  the  acts  relating  to  electors  are  the  folloAving  : 
Act  depriving  excise  and  custom-house  officers  and  contractors  Avith  government  of  their 
A'Otes,  1782.  Act  to  regulate  polling,  1828.  Reform  in  imrliament  act  (see  i(e/orm  Bill), 
1832.  County  elections’ act,  1836.  Bribery . The  forty  shilling  freeholders  in  Ireland 
lost  their  privilege  in  1829.  By  an  act  passed  in  1861,  university  electors  are  permitted  to 
A^ote  by  sending  balloting  papers. 

ELECTORS  OF  Gebmany.  Originally,  all  the  members  .of  the  Germanic  body  made 
choice  of  their  head  ; but  amidst  the  violence  and  anarchy  Avhich  prevailed  for  several  cen- 
turies in  the  empire,  seven  princes  (the  archbishops  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne,  the 
king  of  Bohemia,  the  electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony,  and  the  elector  Palatine),  Avho 
possessed  the  greatest  poAA'er,  assumed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  nominating  the  emperor. 
I)r.  Robertson.  An  eighth  elector  (Bavaria),  Avas  made  in  1648 ; and  a ninth,  Hanover,  in 
1692.  ^ The  number  Avas  reduced  to  eight  in  1777  ; andAvas  increased  to  ten  at  the  peace  of 
LuneAulle,  in  1801.  The  electorship  ceased  on  the  dissolution  of  the  German  empire,  AA'hen 
the  croAvn  of  Austria  Avas  made  hereditary,  1804-1806.  See  Germany. 
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Erj^CTRIClTY, — from  the  Greek  cUlctron,  electriim,  amber.  The  electrical  properties  of 
rubbed  amber  are  said  to  have  been  known  to  Thales,  600  b.c.  See  Macjmtism. 


FRICTIONAL  OR  STATIC  F.LECTRICITY. 

Gilbert  records  that  other  bodies  besides  amber 
generate  electricity  when  rubbed,  and  that 
all  substances  may  be  attracted  . . a.d.  1600 

Otto  von  Guericke  constructs  the  fa-st  electric 
machine  (a  globe  of  sulphur)  about  . . 1647 

Boyle  publishes  his  electrical  exiierimcnts  . . 1676 

yteiihcn  Grey,  aided  by  Wheeler,  discovered 
that  the  human  body  conducts  electricity, 
that  electricity  acts  at  a distance  (motion  in 
light  bodies  being  produced  by  frictional  elec- 
tricity at  a distance  of  666  feet) ; the  fact  of 
electric  induction,  and  other  remarkable  phe- 
nomena   1720-36 

Dufay  originates  his  dual  theory  of  two  electric 
fluids:  one  vitreous,  from  rubbed  glass,  &c., 
the  other  resinous,  from  rubbed  amber,  resin, 

(fee.  ; and  showed  that  two  bodies  similarly 
electrified  repel  eaeh  other,  and  attract  bodies 
oppositely  electrified  ....  about  1733 
The  Leyden  jar  (vial  or  bottle),  discovered  by 
Kleist,  1745,  and  by  Cunseus  and  Muschen- 
broek,  of  Leyden  ; Winckler  constructed  the 

Leyden  battery 1746 

Desaguliers  classifies  bodies  as  electrics  and 

non-electrics 1742 

Important  researches  of  Watson,  Canton,  Bec- 

caria,  and  Nollet 1740-7 

Franklin  announces  his  theory  of  a single  fluid, 
terming  the  vitreous  electricity  positive,  and 
the  resinous  negative,  1747  ; and  demonstrates 
the  identity  of  the  electric  spai'k  and  light- 
ning, drawing  down  electricity  from  a cloud 
by  means  of  a kite*  ....  June  1752 
Professor  Richmann  killed  at  St.  Petersburg 
while  repeating  Franklin’s  experiments,  Aug.  1753 
Beccaria  publishes  his  researches  on  atmos- 
pheric electricty,  1758 ; and  ^Epinus  his  ma- 
thematical theory 1759 

Electricity  developed  by  fishes  investigated  by 
Ingenhousz,  Cavendish,  and  others,  about  1773 
Lichtenberg  produces  his  electrical  figures  . 1777 
Electrostatics  : Coulomb  applies  the  torsion 
balance  to  the  measurement  of  electric  force  1785 
Electro-chemistry — water  decomposed  by  Caven- 
dish, Fourcroy,  and  others  . . . 1787-90 

Discoveries  of  Galvani  and  Volta  (see  Voltaic 

Electricity,  below) 1 791-3 

CErsted,  of  Copenhagen,  discovers  electro-mag- 
netic action  (see  Electro-Magnetism,  below)  . 1819 
Thermo-Electricity  disco’YQvedL'bj  Seebeck  : it  was 
produced  by  heating  pieces  of  copper  and 
bismuth  soldered  together,  1823;  the  ther- 
mo-electrometer invented  by  Snow  Harris, 

1827;  the  thermo-multiplier  constructed  by 

Melloni  and  Nobili 1831 

Faraday  produces  a spark  by  the  sudden  sepa- 
ration of  a coiled  keeper  from  a permanent 
magnet  (see  Magneto-Electricity,  below)  . . — 

Wheatstone  calculates  the  velocity  of  electri- 
city, on  the  double  fluid  theory,  to  be  288,000 
miles  a second ; on  the  single  fluid  theory, 

576,000  miles  a second 1834 

Armstrong  discovers,  and  Faraday  explains  the 
electricity  of  high  pressure  steam — which 
produces  the  hydro-electric  machine  . . 1840 

Electric  Machines.  Otto  von  Guericke  ob- 
tained sparks  by  rubbing  a globe  of  sulphur, 
about  1647 ; Newton,  Boyle,  and  others  used 
glass  about  1675  ; Hawksbee  improved  the 
machine,  about  1709  ; Bose  introduced  a 
metallic  conductor,  1733;  Winckler  contrived 
the  cushion  for  the  rubber,  1741  ; Gordon 
employed  a glass  cylinder,  1742  : for  which  a 
plate  was  substituted  about  1770;  Canton 
introduced  amalgam  for  the  rubber,  1751  ; 


Van  Marum  constructed  an  electric  machine 
at  Haarlem,  said  to  have  been  the  most 
powerful  ever  made,  1785;  Dr.  H.  M.  Noad 
set  up  at  the  Panopticon,  Leicester-squarc, 
London,  a very  powerful  electric  machine 
and  Leyden  battery  [in  possession  of  Mr. 
Edwin  Clark,  1862]  . . . . a.d.  1855 

The  Hydro-electric  machine,  by  Armstrong,  was 

consti-ucted 1840 

The  Electrophorus,  a useful  apparatus  for 
obtaining  frictional  electricity,  was  invented 
by  Volta  in  1775,  and  improved  by  him  in  . 1782 
Electrometer  and  Electroscope,  as  the  terms 
signify,  are  apparatus  for  ascertaining  the 
presence  and  quantity  of  electrical  excita- 
tion. Pith-balls  were  employed  in  various 
ways  as  electroscopes  by  Gilbert,  Canton,  and 
others.  Dr.  Milner  invented  an  electrometer 
similar  to  Peltier’s,  1783.  The  gold  leaf  elec- 
trometer was  invented  by  Rev.  A.  Bennet, 

1789,  and  improved  by  Singer,  about  1810  ; 
Lane’s  discharging  electrometer  is  dated  1767 ; 
Henley’s  1772  ; Bohnenberger’s  electroscope, 

1820;  Peltier’s  induction  electrometer,  about  1848 

galvanism  or  voltaic  electricity,  and 
electro-magnetism. 

Sulzer  noticed  a peculiar  sensation  in  the 
tongue  when  silver  and  lead  were  brought 
into  contact  with  it  and  each  other  . . 1762 

Madame  Galvani  observed  the  convulsion  in 
the  muscles  of  frogs  when  brought  into  con- 
tact with  two  metals,  in  1789  ; and  M.  Gal- 
vani, after  studying  the  phenomena,  laid  the 


foundation  of  the  galvanic  battery  . . . 1791 

Volta  announced  his  discovery  of  the  “ Voltaic 
pile,”  composed  of  discs  of  zinc  and  silver, 

and  moistened  card 1800 

By  the  Voltaic  pile,  Nicholson  and  Carlisle  de-  , 
compose  water,  and  Dr.  Henry  decomposes 

nitric  acid,  ammonia,  &c — 

Behrens  forms  a dry  pile  of  80  pairs  of  zinc, 

copper,  and  gilt  paper 1805 

By  means  of  the  large  Voltaic  battery  of  the 
Royal  Institution,  London,  Davy  decom- 
poses the  alkali  potash,  and  evolves  the  metal 
potassium  ........  1807 

Zamboni  constructs  a dry  pile  of  paper  discs 
coated  with  tin  on  one  side  and  peroxide  of 

manganese  on  the  other 1809 

Children’s  battery  fuses  platinum,  &c.  . . . — 

Davy  exhibits  the  Voltaic  arc  . . . .1813 

Wollaston’s  thimble  battery  ignites  platinum 
wire 1815 


Galvanometers  invented  by  Ampbre  and  by 
Schweigger,  1820  ; by  Gumming,  1821 ; De  la 
Rive,  1824 ; Ritchie  (torsion),  1830 ; Joule 
(magnetic),  1843. 

Ohm  enunciates  his  formulae  relating  to  the 

galvanic  current 1827 

Improvement  in  constructing  the  Voltaic  bat- 
tery made  by  Wollaston,  1815  ; Becquerel, 

1829;  Sturgeon,  1830;  J.  F.  Daniell,  1836; 
Grove  (nitric  acid,  &c.),  1839;  Jacobi,  1840; 
Smee,  1840  ; Bunsen  (carbon,  &c.),  1842  ; 
Grove  (gas  battery),  1842. 

Faraday  demonstrates  the  nature  of  electro- 
chemical decomposition,  and  the  principle 
that  the  quantity  and  intensity  of  electric 
action  of  a galvanic  battery  depends  on  the 
size  and  number  of  plates  employed  . . . 1834 

Wheatstone  invents  his  Electro-magnetic  Chro- 

noscopo 1840 

Electro-Magnetism  begins  with  CErsted’s  dis- 
covery of  the  action  of  the  electric  current 
on  the  magnetic  needle,  1819  ; proved  by 


* In  1748,  at  a pic-nic,  he  “killed  a turkey  by  the  eleetric  spark,  and  roasted  it  by  an  electric  jack 
before  a fire  kindled  by  the  electrie  bottle.” — Penny  Cyclopaedia. 
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E L ECT E I C I T Y,  co7itin  ucd. 


Ampbro,  -who  exhibits  the  action  of  the  Vol- 
taic pile  ui)on  the  magnetic  needle,  and  of 
terrestrial  magnetism  upon  the  Voltaic  c\ir- 
rent ; he  also  arranges  the  conducting  wire 
in  the  form  of  a helix  or  sjaral,  invents  a gal- 
vanometer, and  imitates  the  magnet  by  a 
spiral  galvanic  wire  ....  A.n.  1820 
Arago  magnetised  a needle  by  the  electric  c\ir- 
rent,  and  attracted  iron  filings  by  the  con- 
necting wire  of  a galvanic  battery  . . . — 

Faraday  discovers  the  electro-magnetic  rotative 
force  developed  in  a magnet  by  Voltaic  elec- 
tricity, 1821  ; experiments  on  the  induction 

of  a Voltaic  current 1834 

Sturgeon  makes  a bar  of  soft  iron  magnetic  by 
surrounding  it  with  coils  of  wire,  and  send- 
ing an  electric  current  through  the  wire  . 1837 
Bocquerel  invents  an  electro-magnetic  balance  — 
Bi'cguet  uses  electro-magnetic  force  to  manu- 
facture mathematical  instruments  . about  1854 
M.^gneto-Electricity  (the  converse  of  CErsted’s 
discovery  of  Electro-magnetism),  discovered 
by  Faraday,  who  produced  an  electric  spark 
by  suddenly  separating  a coiled  keeper  from 
a permanent  magnet ; and  found  that  an  elec- 
tric current  existed  in  a copper  disc  rotated 
between  the  poles  of  a magnet  . . . 1831 

The  Magneto-electric  machine  arose  out  of  Fara- 
day’s discovery,  and  was  first  made  at  Paris 
by  Pixii,  1832  ; and  in  London  by  Saxton  . 1833 

ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH.* 

The  transmission  of  electricity  by  an  insulated 
wire  was  shown  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  by  Watson  and  others. 

Telegi-aphic  arrangements  were  devised  by  Le- 
sarge,  1744;  Betancourt,  1787;  Cavallo,  1795; 


Salva,  1796 ; Soemmering,  exhibited,  Aug.  29, 

1809 ; Ronalds 1816 

Ampere  invents  his  telegraphic  arrangement, 
employing  the  magnetic  needle  and  coil,  and 

the  galvanic  battery 1820 

F.  Ronalds  publishes  an  account'of  his  _electric 
telegraph " . . 1823 


Professor  Wheatstone  constructs  an  electro- 
magnetic apparatus,  by  which  30  signals  are 
conveyed  through  nearly  4 miles  of  wire,  June,  1836 
Telegraphs  invented  by  Schilling,  Gauss,  and 
Weber  (magneto-electric)  1833  ; by  Steinheil 
and  by  Masson,  1837  ; by  Morse  . . . .^1837 

The  magnetic  needle  telegraph  patented  by  W." 

F.  Cooke  and  C.  Wheatstone  . . June  12,  — 

Mr.  Cooke  set  up  the  telegraph  line  on  the** 
Great  Western  Railway  from  Paddington  to 
West  Drayton,  1838-9;  on  the  Blackwall  hne, 

1840;  and  in  Glasgow 1841 

Professor  Wheatstone’s  alphabetical  printing 

telegraph  patented — 

The  first  telegraph  line  in  America  set  up  from 

Washington  to  Baltimore 1844 

The  murderer  Tawell  apprehended  by  means 

of  the  telegraph 1845 

The  Electric  Telegraph  company  established 
(having  purchased  Cooke  and  Wheatstone’s 
telegraphic  inventions)  . . , . . 1846 

Gutta-percha  suggested  as  an  insulator  by 

Faraday 1847 

Over-house  electric  telegraphs  (first  erected  at 
Paris)  set  up  between  their  premises  in  the 
City  and  West  End  by  Messrs.  Waterlow  in 
1857  ; extended  throughout  London  . . 1859-62 

House’s  printing  telegraph,  1846;  Bain’s  electro- 


chemical telegraph,  1846;  Hughes’s  system, 

1855  ; the  American  combination  system  (of 
the  iireccding)  which  can  convey  2000  words 
an  hour,  adopted  by  the  American  Tclegrai)h 

company Jan.  1859 

Wheatstone’s  automatic  printing  telegraph 

patented i£6o 

Professor  Charles  Wheatstone,  in  1840,  drew 
plans  of  a jirojected  submarine  telegrajyh 
between  Dover  and  Calais.  In  1847  Mr.  John 
Watkins  Brett  submitted  a similar  plan  to 
Louis  Philippe  without  success  ; but  in  1850 
he  obtained  permission  from  Louis  Napoleon 
to  make  a trial.  This  took  place  on  Aug.  28, 

1S50.  The  connecting  wires  were  placed  on 
the  government  pier  in  Dover  harbour,  and 
in  the  Goliath  steamer  were  coiled  about  30 
miles  in  length  of  telegraphic  wire,  enclosed 
in  a covering  of  gutta-percha,  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  Goliath  started  from  Dover, 
unrolling  the  telegraphic  wire  as  it  proceeded, 
and  allowing  it  to  drop  to  the  bed  of  the  sea. 

In  the  evening  the  steamer  arrived  on  the 
French  coast,  and  the  wire  was  run  up  the 
cliff  at  cape  Grisnez  to  its  terminal  station, 
and  messages  were  sent  to  and  fro  between 
England  and  the  French  coast.  But  the  wire 
in  settling  into  its  place  in  the  sea-bottom, 
crossed  a rocky  ridge,  and  snapped  in  two, 
and  thus  the  enterprise  for  that  time  failed. 

New  arrangements  were  soon  made,  and  on  a 
scale  of  geater  magnitude  ; and  the  telegraph 
was  opened,  Nov.  13,  1851.  On  that  day  the 
opening  and  closing  prices  of  the  funds  in 
Paris  were  known  on  the  London  Stock  Ex- 
change within  business  hours,  and  guns  were 
fired  at  Dover  by  communication  from  Calais. 

The  Dover  and  Ostend  line  laid  down  . May,  1853 
Communications  were  complete  between  Dover 
and  Ostend  in  May,  1853  ; Holyhead  and 
Howth,  June,  1852 ; Paris  to  Bastia,  Nov. 

1854  ; London  to  Constantinople,  May,  1858  ; 

Aden  and  Suez,  May,  1859 ; Malta  to  Alex- 
andria   Sept.  28,  1861 

Atlantic  Telegraph.  A plan  to  unite  Europe 
and  America  by  telegraph  was  entered  at  the 
government  registration  office  in  June  1845, 
by  Mr.  J.  Watkins  Brett,  who  made  proposals 
to  the  government,  which  were  not  accepted. 

This  jilan  was  attempted  to  be  carried  out  by 
a company  in  1857  and  1858,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  British  and  American  govern- 
ments. 2500  miles  of  wire  were  manufactured 
and  tested  in  March,  1857.  The  laying  it 
down  commenced  at  Valentia,  in  Ireland  on 
August  5.  The  vessels  employed  were  the 
Niagara  and  Susquehanna  (American  vessels), 
and  the  Leopard  and  Agamemnon  (British 
vessels).  After  sailing  a few  miles  the  cable 
snapped.  This  was  soon  repaired  ; but  on 
Aug.  II,  after  300  miles  of  wire  had  been 
X>aid  out,  it  snapped  again,  and  the  vessels 
returned  to  Plymouth.  In  1858  a second 
attempt  to  lay  the  cable  failed  through  a vio- 
lent storm  on  June  20-21  ; but  the  third 
voyage  was  successful.  On  Aug.  5 the  junc- 
tion between  the  two  continents  was  com- 
pleted by  the  laying  down  of  2050  miles  of 
wire  from  Valentia  in  Ireland  to  Newfound- 
land. The  first  two  messages,  on  Aug.  5, 
were  from  the  queen  of  England  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  and  his  reply. 


* The  Electric  Telegraph  may  be  said  to  have  run  a race  with  Time,  and  beaten  him.  New  Orleans  is 
westward  of  New  York,  and  the  clocks  are  thus  later  in  the  former  city  than  in  the  latter,  in  proportion  to 
the  difference  of  longitude.  When  the  Atlantic  made  her  first  return  voyage  from  Liverpool,  a brief  abstract 
of  her  news  was  telegraphed  to  New  Orleans  at  a few  minutes  after  noon  (New  York  time)  : it  reached  its 
destination  at  a few  minutes  before  noon  (New  Orleans  time),  and  was  published  in  the  New  Orleans  papers 
on  the  evening  of  the  very  day  when  the  ship  arrived  at  New  York  : the  evening  papers  of  New  York  and 

Ncv.^  Orleans  gave  the  same  news  at  the  same  hour  (April,  1850). 
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ELECTRICITY,  continued. 

This  ovent  caused  great  rejoicing  in  both 
countries ; but  unfortunately  the  insulation 
of  the  wire  gradually  became  more  faulty, 
and  on  Sept.  4 the  power  of  transmitting  in- 
telligence utterly  ceased.  A new  company 
was  formed,  i860;  the  subject  still  agitated,  1862 
It  is  stated  that  there  are  now  in  work  15,000 
miles  of  Electric  Telegraph  wire  in  Great 
Britain  ; 80,000  on  the  continent  of  Europe  ; 
and  48,000  in  America  ; and  altogether  about 
150,000  miles  laid  down  in  the  world,  July,  — 
Electric  Clock,  <fec.  Professor  Wheatstone 
invented  an  electro-magnetic  telegraph  clock 
in  1840.  Clocks  worked  by  electricity,  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Alexander  Bain,  Mr.  Shepherd, 
and  others,  appeared  in  the  Exhibition  of 
1851.  An  Electric  clock,  with  four  dials,  illu- 
minated at  night,  was  set  up  in  front  of  the 
office  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  company,  in 
the  Strand,  London,  July  1852.  A Time  ball 
was  set  up  by  Mr.  French  in  Cornhill  in  1856. 

In  i860,  Mr.  C.  V.  Walker  so  connected  the 
clock  of  the  Greenwich  Observatory  with  that 
of  the  South-eastern  station,  London,  that 
they  could  be  controlled  by  electricitj''. 

Electric  Light.  Apparatus  for  regulating  the 
electric  light  were  first  devised  and  shown 
by  Staitc  and  Petrie  in  1848;  by  Foucault 
soon  after.  Jules  Duboscq’s  Electric  Lamp 
(the  most  perfect  of  the  kind)  appeared  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1855  ; and  was  first 
employed  by  professor  Tyndall,  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  London,  for  illustrating  lectures 
on  hght  and  colours,  in  1856.  M.  Serrin,  of 
Paris,  exhibited  his  improved  Electric  Lamp, 
in  1862.  The  Magneto-electric  light  (the  most 
brilliant  artificial  light  yet  produced),  by 
means  of  apparatus  devised  by  professor 
Holmes,  was  successfully  tried  in  1858  and 
1859,  at  the  South  Foreland  Lighthouse, 
Dover.  In  April,  1861,  the  French  govern- 
ment ordered  eight  lighthouses  on  their 
coast  to  be  illuminated  by  electric  light.  MM. 
Dumas  and  Benoit  constructed  an  electric 

light  safety  lamp  in 1862 

Electric  Loom.  M.  Bonelli,  of  Turin,  in  1854, 
devised  a plan  of  employing  magnets  and 


electro-magnets  in  weaving,  thereby  super- 
seding the  tedious  and  costly  Jacquard  system 
of  cards.  Ills  loom  was  set  up  in  London  in 
185^,  and  lectured  upon  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution by  professor  Faraday,  on  . June  8,  i860 
Electro-Phvsiology  was  not  much  cultivated 
after  the  discoveries  of  Galvani  in  1790,  till 
about  1830,  when  the  re.searches  of  Matteucci 
commenced  ; all  the  phenomena  of  Electro- 
physiology or  animal  electricity  being  con- 
sidered Vjy  Volta  as  due  to  an  ordinary  electric 
current.  Fowler  exijerimented  on  animals 
with  galvanism,  1793,  and  Aldini,  1796  : who 
produced  muscular  contractions  in  a crimi- 
nal recently  executed,  1803 ; Ure  did  the  same, 

1818  ; Du  Bois  Reyrnond  lectured  on  animal 
electricity  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and 
showed  the  existence  of  an  electric  cuiTent 
developed  by  action  of  the  human  muscles,  in  1855 
Electeo-Tint.  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Newgate-street, 
London,  patented  inventions  by  which  en- 
gravings may  not  only  be  copied  from  other 
engraved  plates,  but  the  engraving  itself 
actually  produced,  by  electrical  agency,  and 
one  process  he  termed  glyphography  . . 1841-2 

Electro-Type  or  Deposit.  Mr.  Spencer  in 
England  and  Professor  Jacobi  in  Russia,  made 
the  first  successful  experiments  in  this  art 
in  1837  and  1838.  Since  then,  Mr.  A.  Smee 
and  others  have  perfected  the  processes.  In 
1840  Mr.  Ruolz  and  Mr.  Elkington  applied  it 
to  gilding  and  silver  plating.  Since  1850, 
printing -types  and  woodcuts,  and  casts  from 
them,  have  been  electrotyped  with  copper, 
and  the  process  is  now  largely  adopted  in 
the  arts. 

Messrs.  C.  Wheatstone  and  F.  A.  Abel  experi- 
ment on  the  appUcation  of  electricity  to  mih- 

tary  purposes  in 1861 

The  Electro-Block  Company  established,  i860; 
by  their  processes  the  enlargement  and  re- 
duction of  engravings,  obtained  by  india- 
rubber,  can  be  immediately  transferred  to  a 
lithographic  stone,  and  multiplied  at  plea- 
sure. Leech’s  engi*avings,  so  enlarged,  were 
coloured  by  himself  and  exhibited  in  . . 1862 


ELEPHANT,  in  the  earliest  times  trained  to  war.  The  history  of  the  Maccabees 
informs  us,  that  “to  every  elejihant  they  appointed  1000  men  armed  with  coats  of  mail, 
and  500  horse  ; and  upon  the  elephants  were  strong  tow’ers  of  wood,  ” &c.  The  elephants 
in  the  army  of  Antiochus  were  provoked  to  fight  by  showing  them  the  ‘ ‘ blood  of  grapes  and 
mulberries.”  The  first  elephant  said  to  have  been  seen  in  England  was  one  of  enormous  size, 
presented  by  the  king  of  France  to  our  Hen.  III.,  in  1238.  Baker's  Chron.  But  Polysenus 
states  that  Csesar  brought  one  to  Britain  54  b.c.,  which  terrified  the  inhabitants  greatly. 

ELEUSINIAN  MYSTERIES,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  Greece, 
were  instituted  at  Athens  by  Eumolpus,  1356  b.c.  If  any  one  revealed  them,  it  W’as  sup- 
posed that  he  had  called  divine  vengeance  upon  him,  and  he  w^as  put  to  death.  They  were 
introduced  from  Eleusis  into  Rome,  and  lasted  about  1800  years,  and  w^ere  at  last  abolished 
by  Theodosius  the  Great,  A.D.  389.  The  laws  were — i.  To  honour  jjarents  ; 2.  To  honour 
the  gods  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ; 3.  Not  to  treat  brutes  with  cruelty.  Cicero  makes 
the  civilisation  of  mankind  one  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 

ELGIN  MARBLES  w^ere  derived  chiefly  from  the  Parthenon,  a temple  of  Minerva  on  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens,  of  which  they  formed  part  of  the  frieze  and  pediment,  built  by  Phidias 
about  500  B.  c.  Thomas  lord  Elgin  began  the  collection  of  these  marbles  during  his  mission 
to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  in  1802  ; they  were  purchased  of  him  by  the  British  government  for 
35,000/.  and  placed  in  the  British  Museum,  in  1816.* 

ELIS,  a Greek  state  in  the  Peloponnesus,  founded  by  the  Heraclidse,  1103  B.c.  Here 
Iphitus  revived  the  Olympic  games,  884.  The  city  of  Elis  w’as  built,  471  j and  surrendered 

* The  ship  conveying  them  was  wrecked  near  Cerigo.  Mr.  W.  R.  Haniilton,  wbo  was  on  board, 
remained  several  moirths  at  Cerigo,  and  succeeded  in  recovering  tliem  from  the  sea. 
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to  the  S])artaiis  in  a war,  399.  Elis  joined  the  Aclitean  league,  274  ; and  with  the  rest  of 
Greece  M'as  subjugated  by  the  Konians  in  146  b.c. 

ELL,  a Eleniish  and  German  measure.  The  English  ell  contained  45  inches  ; the  Flemish 
from  27  to  30  inches.  It  was  so  named  from  idna,  the  arm,  and  was  fixed  to  this  i)recise 
length  by  king  Henry  I.  in  iioi.  The  old  French  ell,  or  aune,  was  46790  inches. 

ELLISON  GAI.LERY.  In  i860  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ellison  presented  to  the  South 
Kensington  l\Iuseum  a series  of  50  original  water-colour  drawings,  by  the  first  masters. 

ELOFEIMENT.  A wife  Avho  de])arts  from  her  husband,  loses  her  dower  by  the  statute 
of  AVestm. — except  her  husband,  without  coercion  of  the  church,  be  reconciled  to  her,  1285. 
Earlier  laws  punished  elopement  Avith  death  when  adultery  followed. 

ELPHIN  (Ireland).  St.  Patrick  founded  a cathedral  near  Eljdiin,  “ by  a river  issuing 
from  tAvo  fountains,  ” in  the  fifth  century,  and  placed  over  it  St.  Asicus,  whom  he  created 
bishop,  and  aa'Iio  soon  after  filled  it  Avith  monks.  After  many  centuries,  Eoscommon,  Ard- 
carn,  l)runiclive,  and  others  of  less  note,  Avere  also  annexed  to  Eli)hin,  Avhich  became  one 
of  the  richest  sees  in  Ireland.  It  is  valued  in  the  king’s  books,  by  an  extent  returned  28 
Eliz.,  at  103^.  185.  sterling.  The  see  is  noAv  united  to  Kilmore,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Church  Temijoralities  act,  jjassed  Aug.  1833. 

ELY,  an  island  in  Cambridgeshire,  on  Avhich  a church  Avas  built  about  A.u.  673,  by 
Etheldreda,  queen  of  Egfrid,  king  of  Northumberland  ; she  also  founded  a religious  house, 
filled  it  Avith  virgins,  and  became  herself  first  abbess.  The  Danes  ruined  the  convent  about 
870  ; but  a monastery  Avas  built  in  879,  and  filled  Avith  monks,  on  Avhom  king  Edgar  and 
succeeding  monarchs  bestoAved  great  privileges  and  grants  of  land  ; Avhereby  the  abbey  of 
Ely  became  the  richest  in  England.  Eichard,  the  eleventh  abbot,  Avishing  to  free  himself 
from  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  made  great  interest  with  Henry  I.  to  get  Ely  erected  into  a 
bishopric,  1108.  His  successor  Avas  the  first  prelate,  a.d.  1109.  It  is  valued  in  the  king’s 
books  at  2134?.  i8s.  3d,  present  stated  income,  5500L 

EECENT  BISHOPS  OP  ELY. 

1781.  Janies  York,  died  Aug.  26,  1808.  1836.  Joseph  Allen,  died  March  20, 1845. 

1808.  Thomas  Dampier,  died  May  13,  1812.  1845.  Thomas  Turton  (i^kesent  bishop). 

1812.  Bowyer  Edw.  Sparke,  died  April  4,  1836. 

ELZEVIES,  a celebrated  family  of  printers,  in  Holland,  Avhose  reputation  is  based  on 
pocket  editions  of  the  classics,  beautifully  and  correctly  printed,  in  the  i6th  and  17th 
centuries.  Their  first  book  is  dated  1683. 

EMANCIPATION.  See  Roman  Catholics  and  Slavery. 

EMBALMING.  The  ancient  Egyptians  believed  that  their  souls,  after  many  thousand 
yenrs,  would  reinhabit  their  bodies,  if  these  Avere  preserved  entire.  Hence  arose  their  prac- 
tice of  embalming  the  dead.  The  embalmed  bodies  are  called  mummies^  some  of  Avhich, 
buried  3000  years  ago,  are  perfect  to  this  day.  “The  physicians  embalmed  Israel,”  b.c.  1689. 
Gen.  1.  2.  See  Mummies.* 

EMBANKMENTS  of  earth  Avere  erected  by  the  ancients,  for  preservation  from  their 
enemies  and  the  inundations  of  the  tide.  Those  of  the  Egyptians  are  described  by  Hero- 
dotus and  Strabo.  To  the  Eomans  are  attributed  not  only  the  first  dykes  of  Holland,  made 
in  the  first  century  a.d.,  but  also  the  embankments  of  Eomney  Marsh,  considered  to  be  the 
oldest  in  Britain.  In  1250  Henry  III.  issued  a AAuit  enforcing  the  support  of  these  valuable 
Avorks  ; and  his  successors  folloAved  his  example.  James  I.  greatly  encouraged  the  embank- 
ment of  the  Thames.  Sir  AY.  Dugdale’s  “History  of  Embanking”  first  appeared  in  1662.  See 
Drainage  and  Levels,  Since  1 830,  many  millions  of  pounds  have  been  expended  in  embank- 
ments for  railAvays. 

_ EAIBAEGO,  from  the  Spanish  emhargar,  to  detain,  applied  to  the  restraining  ships  from 
sailing.  This  poAver  is  vested  in  the  croAvn,  but  is  rarely  exercised  except  in  extreme  cases, 
and  sometimes  as  a prelude  to  Avar.  The  most  memorable  instances  of  embargo  Avere  those 
for  the  prevention  of  corn  going  out  of  the  kingdom  in  1766  ; and  for  the  detention  of  all 
Eussian,  Danish,  and  Swedish  ships  in  the  several  ports  of  the  kingdom,  OAving  to  the 
armed  neutrality,  Jan.  14,  1801.  See  Armed  Neutrality. 

* The  most  perfect  specimens  of  modern  embalming  are  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Eoyal  College 
of  Surgeons,  one  being  the  body  of  the  wife  of  Van  Butchell,  preserved  by  John  Hunter  by  injecting 
camphorated  spirits  of  wine,  &c.,  into  the  arteries  and  veins  ; and  the  other,  the  body  of  a young  woman, 
who  died  about  1780  of  consumption,  in  the  Lock  Hospital.  The  method  of  embalming  royal  iDersonages 
in  modern  times  is  fully  described  in  “ Hunter’s  Posthumous  Works.”  He  died  in  1793. 
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EMBER  WEEKS,  observed  in  the  Christian  church  in  the  third  century,  to  implore  the 
blcssin"  of  God  on  the  produce  of  the  eartli  l>y  prayer  and  fasting,  in  which  penitents  used 
to  sprinldo  the  aslics  (cm})crs)  of  humiliation  on  their  heads.  In  the  English  church  the 
Ember  days  arc  the  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  after, — the  first  Sunday  in  Lent, 
Whit-simday,  Sept,  14  (Holy  Cross),  and  Dec.  13. 

EMBROIDERY.  Its  invention  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  Phrygians  ; Init  we  learn  from 
Homer,  and  other  ancient  authors,  that  the  Sidonians  particularly  excelled  in  this  decorative 
species  of  needlework.  Of  this  art  very  early  mention  is  made  in  the  Scriptures,  1491  B.c. 
Exodus  XXXV,  35,  and  xxxviii.  23.  See  Bayeux  Tapestry.  Embroidery  is  now  done  by 
machinery. 

EMERALD,  a precious  stone,  of  a green  colour,  is  found  in  the  East  and  in  Peru ; inferior 
ones  in  other  places.  It  has  been  alleged  that  there  were  no  true  emeralds  in  Europe  before 
the  conquest  of  Peru  ; but  there  is  a genuine  emerald  in  the  Paris  Museum,  taken  from  the 
mitre  of  Pope  Julius  II.  who  died  in  1513,  and  Peru  was  not  conquered  till  1545  ; hence  it 
is  inferred  that  this  emerald  was  brought  from  Africa,  or  the  East. 

EMIGRANTS.  The  French  aristocracy  and  clergy  began  to  leave  their  country  in  July, 
1 789,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  : their  estates  were  confiscated  in  December.  A 
large  number  returned  in  1802,  after  the  peace  of  Amiens. 

EMIGRATION.  Phoenician  and  Greek  emigrants  colonised  the  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Black  Sea  (see  Magno  Grcecia,  Marseilles,  &c.).  The  discovery  of  America 
opened  a vast  field  for  emigration,  which  was  restrained  by  Charles  I.  in  1637.  It  has  been 
greatly  encouraged  since  1819, 

Emigrations  to  North  American  Colonies,  West  according  to  official  returns,  154,291  ; in  1830-40, 
Indies,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  New  South  Wales,  277,695. 

Swan  Eiver,  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  &c.,  in  1820-30, 

In  1846,  From  England  . 87,611.  From  Ireland  , 38,813.  From  Scotland  . 3427.  Total,  129,851. 

In  1847,  Ditto  , . . 153,898.  Ditto  . . . 95,756.  Ditto  . . , 8616.  Total,  258,270. 

In  1848,  Ditto  . . . 176,883.  Ditto  . . . . 59,701.  Ditto  . . . 11,505.  Total,  248,089. 

In  1849,  Ditto  . . . 212,124.  Ditto  . . . 70,247.  Ditto  . . . 17,127.  Total,  299,498. 

In  1850,  Ditto  . . . 214,612.  Ditto  . . . . 51,083.  Ditto  . . . 15,154.  Total,  280,849. 

In  1851,  Ditto  . . . 254,970.  Ditto  . . . 62,350.  Ditto  . . . 18,646.  Total,  335,966. 


In  1852 
In  1854  . 

To  North  American  Colonies,  in  1842,  54,123  ; in  1847, 
109,680;  in  1856,  16,378;  in  1857,  21,001;  in  1861, 
12,707. 

To  United  States,  in  1842,  63,852  ; in  1847,  142,154;  in 
1856,  111,837;  in  1857,  126,905 ; in  1861,  49,764. 


. . 176,807  I In  1859  ....  120,432 

. . . 212,875  I In  1861  . . . . 91,770 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  in  1842,  8534 ; in 
1845,  830;  in  1850,  16,037;  1852  (y old  discover  1/), 

87,881  ; in  1853,  61,401  ; in  1854,  83,237;  in  1855, 
52,309;  in  1856,  44,584;  in  1857,  61,248;  in  1861, 
23>738. 


From  the  United  Kingdom. 
. 368,764  I In  1855 
. 323,429  I In  1857  . 


EMILY  ST.  PIERRE.  See  United  States,  1862. 

EMINENCE,  a title  conferred  upon  cardinals  by  pope  Urban  VIII.  Jan.  10,  1630,  as 
more  honourable  than  “Excellency.”  Previously  cardinals  had  the  title  of  Illustrissimi. 
Ashe.  The  grand-master  of  Malta  also  obtained  this  title.  Pardon. 

EMIR,  a title  of  the  caliphs  among  the  Turks  and  Persians,  first  awarded  to  the  descend- 
ants of  Mahomet,  by  his  daughter  Fatima,  about  A.d.  650.  Ricaut.  To  such  only  was 
originally  given  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  green  turban. 

EMLY,  an  Irish  see,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Patrick.  Enily  was  called  Imelaca- 
Ibair  : St.  Ailbe  was  the  first  bishop  in  a.d.  448.  It  is  now  an  inconsiderable  village.  In 
1568,  the  see  was  united  to  Cashel.  See  Cashel. 

EMPALEMENT.  This  mode  of  executing  criminals,  mentioned  by  Juvenal,  and  often 
inflicted  in  Rome,  is  still  used  in  Turkey  and  Arabia.  In  England  the  dead  bodies  of  mur- 
derers were  sometimes  staked  in  this  manner,  previously  to  being  buried. 

EMPEROR,  from  Imperator  (ruler),  a title  conferred  on  victorious  Roman  generals. 

Augustus  Caesar  the  first  Roman  emperor  b.c.  27  I The  Czar  the  first  emperor  of  Russia  . a.d.  1722 

Valens  first  emperor  of  the  ea.st . . .a.d.  364  | Napoleon  Bonaparte  first  emperor  of  the  French  1804 

Charlemagne  first  emperor  of  Germany  crowned  I Don  Pedro  IV.  of  Poidugal  the  first  emperor  of 

by  Leo  III 800  Brazil 1825 

Othman  I.  founder  of  the  Turkish  empire,  the  Faustin  I.  the  first  emperor  of  Ilayti  in  1849; 

first  emperor  of  Turkey 1296  | deposed 1859 
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EMI’IIUCS,  early  physicians,  who  coiitcmlcd  that  all  reasoning  respecting  the  animal 
economy  was  useless,  and  that  experience  and  observation  alone  were  the  foundation  of 
medicine.  The  sect  of  Empirics  was  instituted  by  Acron  of  Agrigentum,  about  473  b.c, 

ENAMELLING.  The  origin  of  this  art  is  doubtfnl.  It  was  practised  by  the  Egyptians, 
Chinese,  and  other  nations,  and  was  known  in  England  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons.  At 
Oxford  is  an  enamelled  jewel,  which  belonged  to  Alfred,  and  which,  as  appears  by  the 
inscription,  was  made  by  his  order,  in  his  reign,  about  a.d.  887.  Limoges  enamelled  ware 
was  popular  in  the  i6th  century.* 

ENOrENIA,  Greek  festivals  kept  on  days  on  which  cities  were  built  and  temples  con- 
secrated ; aiul,  in  later  times,  as  at  Oxford,  at  the  celebrations  of  Ibunders  and  benefactors. 
OldiswoHh.  They  were  feasts  celebrated  by  the  Jews  on  the  25th  of  the  ninth  month,  in 
commemoration  of  the  cleansing  or  purifying  the  temple  by  the  Maccabees,  which  had 
been  polluted  by  Antiochus  Ej)i2)hanes,  13 1 b.c. 

ENCAUSTIC  PAINTING,  the  art  of  enamelling  or  painting  by  fire.  Bailey.  Painting 
with  burnt  wax  Avas  known  to  the  ancients.  This  art,  after  having  been  lost,  Avas  revived 
by  M.  Bachelier,  1749,  by  count  Caylus,  1765,  and  by  Miss  Greenland  in  1785  and  1792. 

ENCUMBERED  ESTATES  (Ireland).  In  July  1849,  an  act  Avas  enacted,  to  enable  any 
OAvner  of  land,  or  of  a lease  of  land  for  not  less  than  sixty  years  unexpired,  subject  to  encum- 
brance, to  appl}'',  Avithin  three  years  from  the  jAassing  of  the  act,  to  commissioners  appointed 
under  it  to  direct  a sale  of  such  property.  The  commissioners  held  their  first  court  in 
Dublin,  Oct.  24,  1849  ; and  property  to  an  immense  amount  has  already  changed  hands 
under  the  act.  The  court  became  extinct  July  28,  1858.  A neAV  court  AA^’as  established  under 
the  Landed  Estates  act,  21  & 22  Viet.  c.  72  (1858).  The  number  of  estates  sold  up  to  1858 
was  2380,  producing  tAventy-tAVO  millions  of  pounds.  In  1854  a similar  act  Avas  passed  for 
the  West  Indies. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA,  or  Cyclopaedia,  a general  dictionary  of  art,  science,  and  literature. 
This  name  has  been  given  to  a Avork  by  Abulpharagius  in  the  13th  century.  Hofmann's 
Lexicon  Universale  first  appeared  in  1677,  and  Bayle’s  JOictionnairo  in  1696.  The  earliest 
English  encyclopoedia  appears  to  be  the  Lexicon  Teclinicum  of  John  Harris,  1704-10. 


Corneille’s  Dictionnaire  des  Arts  . . a.d.  1694 

Chambers’  Cyclopaedia  . ' 1728 

Zedler’s  Universal  Lexicon  ....  1732-50 

EncyclopMie  (by  Diderot  and  D’Alembert)  1751-80 
[The  contributors.were  termed  ENCYCLOPfiDiSTES, 
and  their  bold  writings  are  believed  to  have 
hastened  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion in  1789.] 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  first  edition  . . .1778 

(the  eighth  completed,  1861.) 

Encyclopedie  Methodique  (by  Pancouck)  1781-1830 


Chambers’ Cyclopaedia  (edited  by  Rees)  . a.d.  1786 

Rees’  Cyclopaedia 1802-19 

Brockhaus’s  Conversations-Lcxicon,  ist  edition  1818 
(new  edition  generally  publishing) 

Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana  . . . 1829-45 

Cabinet  Cyclopaedia  (a  collection  of  treatises)  1829-46 

Penny  Cyclopaedia 1833-.16 

Knight’s  English  Cyclopaedia  . . . 1853-61 

Chambers’  Cyclopaedia  (now  publishing!  bep-an  1859 
ErschJ  and  Gruber’s  Allgemeine  Encyclopadie, 
began  1818  ; 125  vols.  i^ublished,  . . . 1861 


ENDERBY  LAND.  See  Southern  Continent. 

ENDOSMOSIS.  M.  Dutrochet,  about  1826,  found  that  if  tAvo  fluids,  gases  or  vapours, 
of  unequal  densit}’-,  are  separated  by  an  animal  or  vegetable  membrane,  the  denser  Avill  attract 
the  less  dense  through  the  medium.  This  projAerty  he  called  enclosmose,  Avhen  the  attraction 
is  from  the  outside  to  the  inside,  and  exosmose,  Avhen  it  operates  from  the  inside  to  the 
outside.  By  this  discovery  many  natural  phenomena  are  more  clearly  understood.  Brande. 

ENFIELD  MUSKET.  See  Fire  Arms. 

ENGHIEN,  or  Steenkirk  (S.W.  Belgium).  Here  the  British  under  AVilliam  III.  Avere 
defeated  by  the  French  under  marshal  Luxemburg,  July  24,  1692. — A victory  obtained  here 
by  the  great  Conde  first  gave  the  ducal  title  to  a prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  Conde. 
Their  descendant,  the  due  d’Enghien,  Avas  seized  in  Baden  by  order  of  Bonaparte,  conveyed 
to  Vincennes,  and,  after  a hasty  trial,  shot  by  torch-light,  immediately  after  condemnation, 
DIarch  20,  1804.  The  body  Avas  exhumed,  March  20,  1816. 

ENGINEERS.  This  name  is  of  modern  date,  as  engineers  were  formerly  called  Trench- 
masters.  Sir  William  Pelham  officiated  as  Trench-master  in  1622.  The  chief  engineer  Avas 
called  eamp-master-general  in  1634.  Captain  Thomas  Rudd  had  the  rank  of  chief  engineer 
to  the  king  about  1650.  The  corps  of  engineers  Avas  formerly  a civil  corjis,  but  was  made  a 
military  force,  and  directed  to  rank  Avith  the  artillery,  April  25,  1787.  It  has  a colonel-in- 

* On  June  19,  1862,  Madame  Racbel  sued  captain  Carnegie  for  928?.  for  enamelling  his  v:ife's  face:  and 
Was  non-suited. 
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chief,  i6  colonels-commandant,  and  i6  colonels.  Civil  Engineering  began  to  be  eminent  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  Smeaton  began  the  Eddystone  lighthouse,  and  Brindley 
the  Bridgewater  canal.  Since  then  the  Rennies,  Telford,  the  Stephensons  and  Brunels, 
Locke,  and  others  have  constructed  the  breakwaters,  docks,  bridges,  railways,  tunnels,  &c., 
which  are  the  marvel  of  our  age.*  The  first  society  of  Civil  Engineers  was  formed  by  Smeaton 
and  others  in  1793,  and  was  afterwards  termed  t\iQ  Sinecdon'ian  Society  oi  Civil  Engineers. 
It  published  3 vols.  of  Transactions,  and  still  exists. — The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
was  established  in  1818,  and  obtained  a charter  in  1828. — The  Institution  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  which  has  its  head-quarters  in  Birmingham,,  was  established  in  1847.  The  first 
president  was  George  Stephenson,  the  second  his  son  Robert. 

ENGLAND,  so  named  by  order  of  Egbert,  first  king  of  England,  in  a general  council 
held  at  Winchester,  a.d.  829.  This  appellative  had  been  used  as  far  back  as  a.d.  688,  but 
had  never  been,  until  then,  ratified  by  any  assembly  of  the  nation.  It  came  from  Angles,  a 
tribe  of  Saxons,  and  lond,  the  Saxon  for  country.  See  Anglo-Saxons,  England  and  Wales 
were  united  a.d.  1283  ; Scotland  was  united  to  them  in  1707,  when  the  three  were  styled 
Great  Britain.  Ireland  was  incorporated  with  them,  by  the  act  of  Legislative  Union,  Jan.  i, 
1801,  and  the  whole  were  called  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  See 
King.  For  previous  history  see  Britain,  and  for  further  details  see  separate  articles.  See 
also  Population. 


First  hostile  appearance  of  the  Danes  . A.r>.  783 

Reign  of  Alfred,  who  defeats  the  invaders  in  56 

pitched  battles 871 

Alfred’s  body  of  laws  said  to  be  framed  . . 890 

His  general  survey  made,  and  the  rolls  deposited 

at  Winchester 896 

He  divides  England  into  counties  . . , . 900 

University  of  Cambridge  foimded  . , .915 

General  massacre  of  the  Danes  . Nov.  13,  1002 
Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  arrives  in  England, 
and  avenges  the  death  of  his  countrymen. 
Ethelred  II.  flies  to  Normandy  . . . , 1003 

Ethelred  recalled  from  exile  ....  1014 
The  Danes  complete  their  conquest  . ,1016 

The  Saxon  line  restored 1041 

Harold  defeated  by  William^  of  Normandy  (the 
Conqueror)  at  Hastings  " . . Oct.  14,  1066 

Justices  of  peace  first  appointed  . . . . 1076 

Domesday-book  compiled  . . . 1085-6 

The  empress  Maud,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  claims 
the  succession,  1135  ; lands  in  England,  Sept. 

1139;  is  crowned  at  Winchester,  March  3, 

1141;  is  defeated  ; retires  to  France  . . . 1147 

Returns,  and  concludes  a peace  through  her 

son,  with  Stephen 1153 

The  Saxon  line  restored  in  Henry  II.  . . .1154 

Constitutions  of  Clarendon  ....  1164 
Murder  of  Becket  ....  Dec.  29,  1170 
Conquest  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II.  . . . 1172 

England  divided  into  circuits  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice 1176 

English  laws  digested  by  Gian ville  . . about  1181 

Richard  I.  joins  the  Crusades,  1191  ; made 
prisoner  by  Henry  VI.  of  Germany,  Dec.  1192; 
is  ransomed  by  his  subjects  for  400,000^.  . . 1194 

“ Bieu  et  man  droit,”  made  the  royal  motto  by 

Richard  1 1198 

Normandy  lost  to  England  by  John  . . . 1204 

England  put  under  an  interdict  . . . 1208 

Magna  Charta  obtained  . . . June  15,  1215 

Gold  flnst  coined  in  England  . . . .1257 

The  Barons’  war 1262-8 

The  first  regular  parliament  ....  1265 

Wales  united  to  England 1283 

Death  of  Roger  Bacon 1292 

Murder  of  Edward  II.  at  Berkeley  castle  . . 1327 

Art  of  weaving  brought  to  England  . . .1331 

Battle  of  Crecy  ....  Aug.  26,  1346 
Edward  III,  takes  Calais  after  a year’s  siege  . 1347 
Order  of  the  Garter  instituted  ....  1350 
Battle  of  Poictiers  ....  Sept.  19,  1356 
Law  pleadings  in  English 1362 


Death  of  Wickliffe a.d.  1385 

Murder  of  Richard  II.  at  Pomfret  castle  . , 1399 

Line  of  Lancaster 

Order  of  the  Bath  instituted  by  Henry  IV.  . — 
Insurrection  of  the  Percies  and  the  Welsh  . 1403-5 

France  invaded  by  Henry  V.,  who  gains  the 
battle  of  Agincourt  ....  Oct.  25,  1415 

Henry  VI.  crowned  at  Paris  . . , Dec.  1430 

He  marries  Margaret  of  Anjoii  ....  1445 

War  of  the  Roses 1455-71 

Henry  is  deposed  by  Edward  IV.  (See  TorotorC)  1461 
Margaret  and  her  son  made  prisoners  at 

Tewkesbury May  4,  1471 

Henry  VI.  said  to  be  murdered  . . June,  — 

Richard  III.  killed  at  Bosworth  . Aug.  24,  1485 
Henry  VII.  marries  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 

Edward  IV i486 

Court  of  Star  Chamber  instituted  . . . 1487 

Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  the  first  appearance  of  a 
standing  army  in  England,  instituted  by 

Henry  VII . , 1488 

Henry  sells  the  sovereignty  of  France  . . 1492 

Gardening  introduced  into  England  principally 

from  the  Netherlands 1502 

Death  of  prince  Arthur — 

Henry  VIII.  marries  Catherine  of  Spain,  widow 

of  his  brother  Arthur 1509 

Interview  with  Francis  I.  at  Ardres,  Pas  de 
Calais,  (See  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold) 

June  4-25,  1520 

First  map  of  England  drawn  by  G.  Lilly  about  — 
Henry  VIII.  becomes  “Defender  of  the  Faith  ” ^521 
Is  styled  “ Head  of  the  Church  ”...  1534 

He  divorces  queen  Catherine  — 

The  Pope’s  authority  in  England  is  abolished  . — 
Sir  Thomas  More  beheaded  . . July  6,  1535 

Queen  Anna  Boleyn  beheaded  . May  19,  1 536 
Queen  Jane  Seymour  dies  . . . j^Oct.  24,  1537 

Monasteries  suppressed 1538 

Statute  of  Six  Articles  passed  ....  1539 
Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  Reading,  &c.  executed  . — 

The  first  authorised  edition  of  the  Bible  (Cran- 

mer’s)  printed — 

Cromwell,  lord  Essex,  beheaded  . . . 1540 

Anne  of  Cleves  divorced — 

Queen  Catherine  Howard  and  lady  Rochford 

beheaded 1542 

The  title  of  “ King  of  Ireland  ” confirmed  to 

the  English  sovereigns 1543 

Henry  marries  Catherine  Parr  ....  — 

Protectorate  of  Edward  Seymour,  duke  of 
Somerset 1547 


* Two  of  our  most  eminent  engineers  died  in  1859 Isambard  Kingdon  Brunei,  projector  of  the 
Great  Eastern,  on  Sept.  15,  aged  53,  and  Robert  Stephenson,  illustrious  for  his  Tubular-l.iridges,  &c.,  on 
Oct,  12,  aged  59. 
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ENGLAND,  continued. 

Edward  VI.  proniotos  tho  Reformation  . a.d.  1547 
Somerset  deprived  of  power,  1 549  ; beheaded  . 1552 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  established  . . . — 

Mary  restores  Papacy 1553 

Execution  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  friends  . 1554 
Mary  marries  Philip  of  Spain  . . . . — 

Ridley,  Latimer,  and  Cranmer  burnt,  1555  and  1556 
Calais  retaken  by  tho  French  ....  1558 
Reign  of  Elizabeth  ; papacy  abolished,  and  tho 
Church  of  England  established  . . . . — 

Execution  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots  . Feb.  8,  1587 

The  Spanish  Armada 1588 

Devereux,  earl  of  Essex,  beheaded  . . . 1601 

Union  of  the  two  crowns 1603 

James  I.  the  first  styled  “King  of  Great  Britain  ” 1604 

The  Gunpowder  plot 1605 

The  present  translation  of  the  Bible  made  . . 1611 

Baronets  fiz-st  created — 

The  Ovei-buiy  murder  . . . Sept.  15,  1613 

Shakspeai’e  dies 1616 

Raleigh  beheaded 1618 

Book  of  Sports  published  . . . May  24,  — 

Charles  I.  mari'ies  Henrietta  of  France . . . 1625 

Death  of  lord  Bacon 1626 

Buckingham  assassinated 1628 

Hampden’s  trial 1637 

Lord  Sti-afford  beheaded 1641 

The  Civil  war  against  Charles  . . , 1642-9 

Death  of  Hampden 1644 

Archbishop  Laud  beheaded  . . Jan.  10,  1645 

Execution  of  Charles  I.  . . . Jan.  30,  1649 

Ohver  Cromwell  made  Protector  of  the  Com- 
monwealth   1653 

Oliver  dies ; his  son,  Richard,  Protector,  Sept.  3,  1658 
Richard  resigns  ....  May  25,  1659 
Monarchy  re-established  in  the  Restoration  of 

Charles  IL 1660 

The  great  Plague 1665 

Great  Fire  of  London  ......  1666 

Death  of  Milton 1674 

Oates’s  Plot  creates  a panic  . . . Aug.  13,  1678 

Sir  E.  Godfrey  found  murdered  . Oct.  15,  — 
Many  Roman  Catholics  executed  . . 1678-9 

The  Habeas  Corpus  act,  for  protecting  English 
subjects  against  false  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment, passed 1679 

Lord  Russell  (July  21)  and  Algernon  Sydney 

(Nov.  21)  put  to  death 1683 

Duke  of  Monmouth’s  rebellion  defeated  at  Sedg- 
moor,  July  6;  he  is  beheaded  . July  15,  1685 
Abdication  of  James  II.  . . . Dec.  ii,  1688 

The  Convention  Parliament ; William  HI.  and 

Mary  proclaimed Feb.  1689 

Bank  of  England  incorporated  ....  1694 

Death  of  the  queen  regnant,  Mary  Dec.  28,  — 

Peace  of  Ryswick 1697 

Death  of  James  II.  in  exile  . . Sept.  16,  1701 

Union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  by  act,  under  the 

title  of  Great  Britain 1707 

Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  Aug.  i,  1714 

The  Scots’  rebellion 1715 

South  Sea  Bubble 1720 

Death  of  duke  of  Marlboi’ough  . . . . 1722 

Order  of  the  Bath  revived  (w/iicfi  see)  . . .1725 

Death  of  Newton 1727 

Second  Scots’  rebellion 1745 

Lords  Lovat,  Balmerino,  and  Kilmarnock 

beheaded 1746 

Death  of  prince  Frederick  Louis,  son  of 
George  II.  and  father  of  George  III.  . . 1751 

New  style  introduced  into  England  Sept.  3,  1752 

Seven  years’  war  begins 1756 

Conquest  of  India  under  colonel  (afterwards 

lord)  Clive.  (See  India) 1757 

Death  of  general  Wolfe.  (See  (2we&ec)  . . . 1759 

Accession  of  George  III.  . . . Oct.  25,  1760 

His  nuptials  with  Charlotte  Sophia  of  Mecklen- 

burg-Strelitz Sept.  8,  1761 

They  are  ci’owned  ....  Sept.  22,  — 
George,  prince  of  Wales,  bom  . . Aug.  12,  1762 


War  with  France a.d.  1763 

Isle  of  Man  annexed  to  Great  Britain  . . 1765 

Death  of  the  Old  Pretender,  the  “ Chevalier  de 
St.  George”.  ....  Dec.  30,  — 

Royal  Marriage  act  passed 1772 

Commencement  of  Amei’ican  war  . . . . 1775 

Death  of  Chatham  ....  May  ii,  1778 
“ No  Popery  ” riots  . . . . Jzine  2-7,  1780 

Separation  of  America  from  England  Nov.  30,  1782 
Margaret  Nicholson’s  attempt  on  tho  life  of 

George  III Aug.  3,  1786 

Trial  of  Wari-cn  Hastings  . . Feb.  13,  1788 

Death  of  the  Y oung  Pretender  at  Rome  March  3,  — 
The  king’s  illness  made  known  . . Oct.  12,  — 

He  recovers,  and  goes  to  St.  Paul’s  to  make 
thanksgiving  . . . . April  23,  1789 

First  coalition  against  France  . . June  26,  1792 

Habeas  Corpus  act  suspended  . . . . 1794 

Howe’s  victory June  i,  — 

Mai-riage  of  the  prince  of  Wales  with  the 
pi-incess  Caroline  of  Brunswick  . April  8,  1795 

Princess  Chai'lotte  born  . . . Jan.  7,  1796 

Cash  payments  suspended  . . Feb.  25,  1797 

Death  of  Edmund  Burke  . . . July  8,  — 

Battle  of  the  Nile Aug.  i,  1798 

Habeas  Corpus  act  again  suspended  . Aug.  — 
Hatfield’s  attempt  on  the  king’s  life  May  ii,  1800 
Union  with  Ireland  ....  Jan.  i,  1801 
Habeas  Corpus  act  again  suspended  . Api’il,  — 

Peace  of  Amiens Oct.  i,  — 

War  against  Bonaparte  . . . May  18,  1803 

Battle  of  Trafalgar  ; death  of  Nelsoir  Oct.  21,  1805 
Death  of  Mr.  Pitt  ....  Jan.  23,  1806 
“ Delicate  Investigation  ” . . . May  22,  — 

Lord  Melville  impeached,  April  29  ; acquitted, 

June  12,  — 

Death  of  Charles  James  Fox  . . Sept.  13,  — 

Orders  in  council  against  the  Berlin  Decree, 

Jan.  7,  1807 

Death  of  sir  J.  Moore.  (See  C'o?■^^7^Ma)  Jan.  16,  1809 
Duke  of  York  impeached  by  col.  Wardle  Jan.  — 
Unfortunate  Walcheren  expedition  . Aug.  10,  — 

Sir  Francis  Burdett’s  airest,  and  riots  April  6,  1810 
King’s  malady  returns  . . . . Nov.  2,  — 

Great  commercial  embarrassment  . Dec.  — 
The  pi-ince  of  AVales  prince  regent.  . Feb.  5,  1811 

Luddite  riots Nov.  — 

Assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval,  premier  May  ii,  1812 
Earl  of  Liverpool  premier  . . J une  9,  — 

War  with  America  commenced  . . June  18,  — 

Peace  with  France,  &c April  14,  1814 

Visit  of  the  emperor  of  Russia  and  king  of 
Prussia  to  England  ....  June  7,  — 
Centenary  of  the  house  of  Hanover  . Aug.  i,  — 
War  with  America  ....  Aug.  — 
Peace  with  America  . . . Dec.  24,  — 

Battle  of  Waterloo  (close  of  French  war)  June  18,  1815 
Princess  Charlotte  marzies  prince  Leopold, 

May  2,  1816 

Death  of  Sheridan  ....  July  9,  — 
Spa-fields  meeting  (which  see)  . . Dec.  2,  — 

Green-bag  inquiry  (which  see)  . . Feb.  2,  1817 

Habeas  Corpus  act  sizspended  , . Feb.  21,  — 

Cash  payments  resumed  . . . Sept.  22,  — 

Princess  Charlotte  dies  in  childbirth  . Nov.  6,  — 
Queen  Charlotte  dies  at  Kew . . Nov.  17,  1818 

Mazichester  reform  meeting  . . Aug.  16,  1819 

Duke  of  Kent  dies  ....  Jan.  23,  1820 

Death  of  George  III Jan.  29,  — 

Cato-street  conspiratoi's  airested  . Feb.  23,  — 
Trial  of  Queen  Caz'oline  Aug.  19  to  Nov.  10,  — 
Coronatiozi  of  George  IV.  . . . July  19,  1821 

Queen  Caroline  dies  at  Hammersmith  Aug.  7,  — 
Lord  Byron  dies  ....  April  19,  1824 
Commercial  panic  .....  1825-6 

Duke  of  York  dies  ....  Jazz.  22,  1827 
Mr.  Canning,  first  minister,  April  30 ; dies, 

Aug.  8,  — 

Battle  of  Navarino  ....  Oct.  20,  — 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  passed  Apiil  13,  1829 
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ENGLAND,  continued. 

Death  of  Goorgo  IV.  , . , Juno  26,  1830 

Mr.  liuskissou  killed  on  the  Liverpool  railway, 

Sept.  15,  — 

Grey  administration  formed  . . Nov.  — 

The  ehol  era  morbus  in  England  . . Oct.  26,  1831 

Reform  Act  passed  ....  June  7,  1832 
8ir  Walter  Scott  dies  . . . Sept.  21,  — 

Assault  on  William  IV.  by  a discharged  pen- 
sioner at  Ascot June  ig,  — 

S.  T.  Coleridge  dies ....  Jvily  25,  1834 
Colonial  slavery  abolished  . . . Aug.  i,  — 

Corporation  Reform  act  passed  . Sept.  9,  1835 

William  IV.  dies June  20,  1837 

[Hanover  separated  from  Great  Britain.] 
Coronation  of  Victoria  . . . June  28,  1838 

Beginning  of  war  with  China  . . March,  1839 

Marriage  of  the  queen  with  prince  Albert  of 
Saxe-Coburg  (See  p.  258)  . . Feb.  10,  1840 

Oxford’s  assault  on  the  queen  . . June  10,  — 

Prince  of  Wales  born  . . . Nov.  9,  1841 

King  of  Prussia  visits  England  . . Jan.  24,  1842 

John  Francis  fires  at  the  queen  . May  30,  — 
Bean  presents  a pistol  at  her  . . July  3,  ■ — 

Income  Tax  act  passed  ....  Aug.  — 
Peace  of  Nankin  (with  China)  . . Dec.  — 

Queen  embarks  for  Scotland  (first  visit)  Aug.  29,  — 

Southey  dies March  21,  1843 

Queen’s  visit  to  the  Orleans  family  at  Chateau 

d’Eu Sept.  2,  — 

Emperor  of  Russia’s  visit  . . June  i,  1844 

King  Louis  Philippe’s  visit  . . Oct.  7,  — 

Puseyite  agitation 1844-5 

Peel’s  new  tariff 1845 

Anti-corn-law  agitation — 

Queen’s  visit  to  Germany  . . . Aug.  g,  — 

Corn  laws  repealed  ....  June  26,  1846 
Chartist  demonstration  in  London  . April  10,  1848 
Cholera  re-appears  in  England  in  . 1848  and  1849 

Queen  embarks  on  her  visit  to  Ireland,  Aug.  i,  — 
Adelaide,  queen  dowager,  dies . . . Dec.  2,  — 

“ Exhibition  of  1851  ” announced  . Jan.  3.  1850 
Death  of  Wordsworth  (aged  80)  . April  23,  — 

Pate’s  assault  on  the  queen  . . June  27,  — 

Death  of  sir  Robert  Peel  (aged  62)  . July  2,  — 

.Duke  of  Cambridge  dies  . . . July  8,  — 

Queen’s  visit  to  Belgium  . . Aug.  21,  — 

Great  excitement  occasioned  by  the  pope’s 
establishment  of  a Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 

in  England Nov.  — 

“ Great. Exhibition  ” opened  . . May  i,  1851 

Australian  gold  arrives  ....  Dec.  — 
Death  of  the  poet  Thomas  Moore  . Feb.  26,  1852 

Death  of  Wellington  (aged  83)  . . Sept.  14,  — 

His  public  funeral  ....  Nov.  18,  — 
Slight  earthquake  at  Liverpool,  &c.  . Nov.  g,  — 
Mrs.  Stowe  visits  England,  &c.  . . April,  1853 

Camp  at  Chobh.am  . .June  14, — Aug.  19,  ’ — 
Death  of  sir  Charles  Napier,  conqueror  of 

Scinde Aug.  29,  — 

English  and  Ffench  fleets  enter  Bosphorus 

Oct.  22,  — 

Protocol  signed  between  England,  France, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  for  re-establishment  of 
peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey  Dec.  5,  — 
Many  meetings  on  Eastern  question,  favourable 

to  Turkey Sept,  to  Dec.  — 

Great  strike  at  Preston,  14,972  hands  unem- 
ployed at  one  time,  Oct.  15,  1853,  to  May  i,  1854 
Queen  reviews  Baltic  fleet  . . March  ii,  — 

Treaty  of  alliance  between  England,  France, 
and  Turkey,  signed  . . . March  12,  — 

War  declared  against  Russia.  (See  Russo- 
Turkish  War.)  ....  March  28,  — 
Fast  day  on  account  of  the  war  . April  26,  — 
Marquis  of  Anglesey  dies  . . . May  28,  — 

King  of  Portugal  visits  England  . . June,  — 

Crystal  Palace  opened  by  the  queen  . June  10,  — 
Cholera  prevails  in  the  south  and  west  of 
London  ....  Aug.  and  Sept.  — 
Death  of  lord  Denman  . . . Sept.  22,  — 


Thanksgiving  for  abundant  harvest  . Oct.  i,  1854 
Great  explosion  and  fire  at  Gateshead  and 

Newcastle Oct.  6,  — 

Meeting  of  Parliament  . . . Dec.  12,  — 

Resignation  of  Aberdeen  ministry  Jan.  29,  1855 
Formation  of  Palmerston  ministry  . . Feb.  — 

Death  of  Joseph  Hume  (aged  78)  . Feb.  20,  — 

Sebastopol  Inquiry  Committee  nominated 

I'eb.  23, 

Visit  of  Emperor  and  Empress  of  French 

April  16  to  21,  — 
Loan  of  16  millions  agreed  to  . . April.  — 

Distribution  of  Crimean  medals  . May  18,  — 

Metropolitan  cattle-market  opened  June  13,  — 

Agitation  and  rioting  concerning  Sunday 
trading  bill,  which  is  withdrawn  . July  2,  — 

The  queen  and  prince  visit  Paris  . Aug.  18,  — 
Peace  with  Russia  proclaimed,  April  19 ; 
Thanksgiving  day.  May  4 ; illuminations,  &c. 

May,  29,  1856 

War  with  China  (which  see)  . . . Oct.  — 

War  with  Persia  (which  see)  . . Nov.  — 

Dissolution  of  Parliament,  March  21  ; new 
parliament  meets  ....  April  30,  1857 
Death  of  Duchess  of  Gloucester  (aged  81),  the 
last  of  George  III.’s  children  . April  30,  — 

Mutiny  of  Indian  army  begins  (see  India.) 

March,  — 

Educational  conference  in  London,  prince, 
Albert  in  the  chair  . . . June  22,  — 

Victoria  crosses  (which  see)  distributed  by  the 
queen  in  Hyde  Park  . . . June  26,  — 

Meetings  for  relief  of  sufferers  by  the  mutiny 
in  India  [by  Nov.  15,  260,0001.  raised]  Aug.  25,  — 
Great  commercial  panic ; relieved  by  suspension 
of  Bank  Charter  act  of  1844  . Nov.  12,  — 

Parliament  meets  ....  Dec.  3,  — • 
Marriage  of  Princess-royal  to  Prince  Frederick- 
William  of  Prussia  . . . Jan.  25,  1858 

Excitement  respecting  attempted  as.sassination 
of  Louis-Napoleon,  Jan.  14  ; indiscreet  ad- 
dresses of  French  colonels,  published  Jan.  27,  — 

“ Conspiracy  to  Murder  bill  ” (introduced  bj’- 
lord  Palmerston)  rej  ected,  Feb.  19 ; Palmerston 
ministry  resigns  ....  Feb.  22,  — 
Derby-Disraeli  administration  formed  Feb.  26,  — 
Dr.  Simon  Bernard  acqiiitted  of  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  Louis-Napoleon  . April  17,  — 
The  Jewish  Disabilities  bill  passed  . July  12,  — 
The  India  bill  passed.  . . . July  23,  — 

The  queen  visits  Birmingham,  June  15;  Cher- 
bourg, Aug.  4,  5 ; the  Princess-Royal  (at 
Potsdam),  Aug.  12,  &c. ; and  Leeds  Sept,  i,  — 
The  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science  meet  at  Liverpool  . . Oct.  12,  — 

Excitement  about  the  confessional ; public 
meetings  held  against  it,  J uly  12,  and  Sept.  18,  — 
Excitement  respecting  the  Italian  war ; pro- 
clamation for  manning  the  navy  . April  30,  1859 
Declaration  of  neutrality  of  England  . May  12,  — 
Proclamation  for  the  organisation  of  volunteer 
rifle  corps  : many  formed  . May — Oct.  — 

The  Derby  ministry  defeated  on  the  Reform  bill, 
dissolve  parliament,  April  23  ; again  defeated, 
they  resign,  June  ii,  and  the  Palmerston- 
Russell  administration  is  formed  . June  18,  — 

The  Handel  commemoration  June  20,  22,  24,  — 
The  Income-tax  increased  to  provide  for  the 
defences  of  the  country  . . . July,  — 

Lord  Macaulay  dies  (aged  59)  . . Dec.  28,  — 

Commercial  treaty  with  France,  signed  Jan.  23  ; 

approved  by  parliament  . . . March,  i860 

Sir  Charles  Barry  dies  (aged  65)  . Jlay  12,  — 

The  queen  reviews  18,000  volunteers  in  Hyde 

Park Jtine  23,  — 

Great  failures  in  the  leather  trade  . J uly,  &c.  — 
National  rifle  shooting  match  at  Wimbledon 

July  2-7,  — 

The  earl  of  DerbJ>^  reviews  about  11,000  Lanca- 
shire volunteers  at  Knowslcy  . . Sept,  i,  — 
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ENGLAND,  continued. 

The  queen  and  prince  visit  their  daughter  in 

Prussia Sept,  i860 

Peace  with  China  signed  . . . Oct.  24,  — 

Thos.  Cochrane,  carl  of  Dundonald,  dies(aged  82) 

Oct.  31,  — 

Prince  of  Wales  visits  Canada  and  United 
States,  July  24— Oct.  20  ; returns  to  England 

Nov.  15.  — 

Severe  cold  {$ee  Cold)  . Dec.  i860,  and  Jan.  1861 
Charter  granted  for  E.Khibition  of  1862,  Feb.  14,  — 
Death  of  duchess  of  Kent  (aged  75),  March  16,  — 
Excitement  about  “ Essays  and  Reviews  ” . . — 

Seventh  census  taken  ....  April  9,  — 
Great  excitement  through  capt.  Wilkes  (of  U.  S. 


navy)  forcibly  taking  Messrs.  Slidell  and 
Mason  from  the  Royal  British  Mail  steamer 
Trent  (see  United  Slcdes)  . . . Nov.  8,  1861 

King  of  Sweden  and  his  son  Oscar  visit  London 

Aug.  — 

Troops  sent  to  Canada  ....  Dec.  — 

Death  of  the  Pi-ince  Consort  of  “typhoid  fever, 
duration  21  days,”  Dec.  14 ; buried,  (see  Albert 
Memorial)  .......  Dec.  23,  — 

The  United  States  government  release  Messrs. 

Slidell  and  Mason Dec.  28,  — 

International  Exhibition  opened  by  the  duke 
of  Cambridge May  i,  1862 


KINGS  AND  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND  oxiicle  King  of  England.) 


BEFORE  THE  CONQUEST. 

827.  Egbert,  first  sole  monarch,  so  reigned  ten  years ; 

succeeded  by  his  son 
837.  Ethelwolf ; succeeded  by  his  son 
857.  Ethelbald,  called  the  Second;  died  20  Dec. 

860  ; succeeded  by  his  next  brother 
860.  Ethelbert ; died  in  866,  and  was  succeeded  by 
866.  Ethelred,  third  son  of  Ethelwolf ; died  April 
27,  871  ; succeeded  by 

871.  Alfred,  surnamed  the  Great,  fourth  son  of  Ethel- 
wolf, died  2ist  or  28th  Oct.  901. 

901.  Edward  the  Elder;  succeeded  his  father 
Alfred  ; died  in  925. 

925.  Athelstan,  eldest  son  of  the  last  king;  died 
Oct.  17,  940. 

940.  Edmund  I.,  fifth  son  of  Edward  the  Elder; 
bled  to  death  from  a wound  received  in  an 
affray.  May  26,  946. 

946.  Edred,  brother  of  Edmund,  died  in  955,  and 
was  succeeded  by 

955.  Edwy,  eldest  son  of  Edmund  ; died  of  gi’ief  in 
958.  In  this  reign  Dunstan,  a turbulent 
and  ambitious  priest,  ruled  the  king,  who 
afterwards  banished  him. 

958.  Edgar,  styled  the  Peaceable,  brother  of  Edwy  ; 
died  July  i,  975. 

975.  Edward  the  Martyr,  his  son,  stabbed  at  Corfe 
Castle,  at  the  instance  of  his  mother-in-law 
Elfrida,  March  18,  979. 

979.  Ethelred  II.  ; succeeded  his  half-brother 
Edward ; retired. 

1013.  Sweyn,  proclaimed  king ; died  Feb.  3,  1014; 

succeeded  by  his  son. 

1014.  Canute  the  Great ; while  absent  m Denmark, 

the  exiled  king  returned. 

1015.  Ethelred  restored:  died  April  24,  1016,  suc- 

ceeded by  his  son, 

1016.  Edmund  Ironside  ; divided  the  kingdom  with 

Canute ; murdered  at  Oxford,  Nov.  30, 
1016 ; reigned  seven  months. 

— Canute  again;  married  Emma,  widow  of 
Ethelred  ; died  in  1035. 

1035.  Harold  I.,  his  natural  son;  a cruel  prmce ; 
died  April  14,  1039. 

1039.  Hardicanute,  son  of  Canute  and  Emma ; died 
of  repletion  at  a marriage  feast. 

1042.  Edward  the  Confessor,  son  of  Ethelred  and 
Emma,  died  Jan.  5.  io66,  naming  William  of 
' Normandy  his  successor. 

I 1066.  Harold  II.,  son  of  earl  Godwin ; reigned  nine 
L months  ; killed  near  Hastings,  Oct.  14, 1066. 

THE  NORMANS. 

— William  the  Conqueror ; crowned  Dec.  25 ; 
died  at  Rouen,  Sept.  9,  1087. 

1087.  William  II.  Rufus;  reign  began,*  Sept.  26; 
killed  by  an  arrow,  Aug.  2,  iioo. 


IIOO.  Henry  I.  Beauclerk,  his  brother;  reign  began 
Aug.  5 ; died  of  a surfeit,  Dec.  i,  1135. 

1135.  Stephen  earl  of  Blois,  nephew  of  Henry:  the 
enijiress  Maud,  daughter  of  Henry,  con- 
tended with  him  for  the  crown : reign  began 
Dec.  26  ; died  Oct.  25,  1154. 

THE  PLANTAGENETS. 

1154.  Henry  II.  Plantagenet,  grandson  of  Henry  and 
son  of  Maud  ; reign  began  Dec.  19  ; married 
Eleanor  of  France  ; died  July  6,  1189. 

1189.  Richard  I.  Ccevr  de  Lion,  his  son;  reign  began 
Sept.  3 ; died  of  a wound,  April  6,  1199. 

1199.  John,  the  brother  of  Richard  ; reign  began 
May  27  ; married  Isabella  d’Angouleme  ; 
died  Oct.  19,  1216. 

1216.  Henry  III.  son  of  John;  reign  began  Oct.  28; 
married  Eleanor  of  Provence  ; died  Nov.  16, 
1272. 

1272.  Edward  I.  son  of  Henry,  surnamed  long, 

reign  began  Nov.  20 ; married  Eleanor  of 
Castile  : 2ndly,  Margaret  of  France  ; died 
July  7,  1307. 

1307.  Edward  II.  son  of  Edward  I.  ; reign  began 
July  8;  married  Isabella  of  France;  de- 
throned Jan.  20,  1327  ; murdered  at  Berkeley 
Castle,  Sept.  21,  following. 

1327.  Edward  III.  his  son  ; reign  began  Jan.  25  : 
married  Philippa  of  Hainault ; died  June  21, 

1377- 

1377.  Richard  II.  son  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
and  grandson  of  Edward  III.  ; reign  began 
June  22  ; married  Anne  of  Austria  ; 2ndly, 
Isabella  of  France ; dethroned  Sept.  29, 
1399;  murdered  at  Pomfret  Castle,  Feb.  10, 
following. 

HOUSE  OF  LANCASTER. 

1399.  Henry  IV.  cousin  of  Richard  II.  ; reign  began 
Sept.  30  ; married  Joan  of  Navarre  ; died 
March  20,  1413,  succeeded  by 

1413.  Henry  V.  his  son  ; reign  began  March  21,  mar- 
ried Catherine  of  France  ; died  Aug.  31, 1422. 

1422.  Henry  VI.  his  son ; reign  began  Sept  i ; 
married  Margaret  of  Anjou;  deposed  March 
4,  1461 ; murdered  by  Richard,  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, in  the  Tower,  June  20,  1471. 

HOUSE  OF  YORK. 

1461.  Edward  IV.  ; married  lady  Elizabeth  Grey ; 
died  April  9,  1483. 

1483.  Edward  V.  his  son  ; deposed  June  25,  1483, 
and  murdered  in  the  Tower  by  Gloucester ; 
reigned  two  months  and  thirteen  days. 

— Richard  III.  brother  of  Edward  IV.  ; began  to 
reign  June  26  : slain  at  Bosworth,  Aug.  22, 
1485. 


* The  re^al  dates  are  those  given  by  sir  H.  Nicolas.  The  Norman  and  early  Plantagenet  kings 
j reckoned  their  reigns  from  the  day  of  their  coronation ; the  later  Plantagenets  from  the  day  after  the 
death  of  their  predecessor.  With  Edward  VI.  began  the  present  custom  of  beginning  on  the  death  of  the 
■ preceding  sovereign. 
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ENGLAND,  continued. 

HOUSE  OF  TUDOR. 

1485.  IICDry  VII.  ; bcpran  to  reign  Ang.  22  ; married 
Klizabeth  of  York  ; died  April  21,  1509. 

1509.  Henry  VIII.  bis  son  ; began  to  reign  April  22  ; 
died  Jan.  28,  1547. 

1547.  Edward  VI.  son  of  Henry  VIII.  (by  Jane 
Seymour),  died  July  6,  1553. 

1553.  Jane;  July  6 to  17.  Beheaded  Feb.  12,  1554. 

— Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  (by  Catherine  of 
Arragon),  mairicd  Philip  of  Spain ; died 
Nov.  17,  1558. 

1558.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  (l)y  Anna 
Boleyn),  died  March  24,  1603. 

HOUSF.  OF  STUART. 

1603.  James  I.  of  England,  and  VI.  of  Scotland,  son 
of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots ; married  Anne, 
princess  of  Denmark  ; died  March  27,  1625. 

1625.  Charles  I.  his  son ; married  Henrietta  of 
France  ; beheaded  at  Whitehall,  Jan.  30, 1649. 

1649.  Commonwealth.  Oliver  Cromwell  made  pro- 
tector, Dec.  12,  1653  ; died  Sept.  3,  1658. 

1658.  Richard  Cromwell,  his  son,  made  protector, 
Sept.  4 ; resigned  April  22,  1659. 

1660.  Charles  II.  son  of  Charles  I.  ; married  the 
Infanta  Catherine  of  Portugal ; died  Feb.  6, 
1685. 

1685.  James  II.  his  brother  ; married  ist.,  Anne 
Hyde  ; 2ndly,  the  princess  of  Modena  ; 


(abdicated  by  flight,  Dec.  n,  1688;  died  in 
exile,  Aug.  6,  1701. 

1688-9.  Interregnum. 

1689.  William  III.  prince  of  Orange,  and  Mary  his 
queen,  daughter  of  James  ; began  their 
reign,  Feb.  13,  1689;  Mary  died  Dec.  28, 
1694;  William  died  of  a fall  from  his  horse 
March  8,  1702. 

1702.  Anne,  second  daughter  of  James ; married 
George,  prince  of  Denmark ; died  without 
issue,  Aug.  I,  1714. 

HOUSE  OF  HANOVER.  (See  BrunswicJc  and  Este.) 

1714.  George  I.  elector  of  Hanover  and  duke  of 
Brunswick- Luneburg ; son  of  Sophia,  who 
was  daughter  of  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
J ames  I.  ; married  the  princess  Sophia ; died 
June  II,  1727. 

1727.  George  II.  his  son  ; married  to  Wilhelmina- 
Caroline  of  Brandenburg- Anspach ; died 
Oct.  25,  1760. 

1760.  George  HI.  grandson  of  George  II.  ; married 
Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz ; died 
Jan.  29,  1820. 

1820.  George  IV.  his  son ; married  Caroline  of 
Brunswick  ; died  June  26,  1830. 

1830.  William  IV.  brother  of  George  IV.  ; manded 
Adelaide  of  Saxe-Meiningen  ; died  June  20, 
. 1837. 

1837.  Victoria,  the  reigning  queen,  whom  God  prf.- 

SERVE. 


THE  ROYAL  FAMILY  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  Queen,*  Alexandrina  Victoria,  only  daughter  of  Edward,  duke  of  Kent ; t bom  May  24,  1819; 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  decease  of  her  uncle,  William  IV.,  June  20,  1837.  Crowned  at  West- 
minster, June  28,  1838.  Married  (Feb.  10,  1840)  to  her  cousin, 

Francis- Albert- Augustus-Charles-Emmanuel,  duke  of  Saxe,  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  born 
Aug.  26,  1819  (ordered,  June  20,  1857,  to  be  styled  Prince  Consort) : elected  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  Feb.  28,  1847  ; died  Dec.  14,  1861. 


ISSUE.  ! 3.  Alice-Maud-Mary,  born  April  25,  1843  ; married 

1.  Victoria-Adelaide-Mary-Louisa,  princess  royal,  , prince  Louis  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  July  i,  1862. 

born  Nov.  21,  1840 ; married  to  prince  Frederick-  i (dowry,  30,0006,  annuity,  60006) 

William  of  Prussia,  Jan.  25,  1858  (dowry  40,0006  j 4.  Alfred-Ernest,  born  August  6,  1844:  entered  the 
and  annuity  of  8000I).  Issue  : Frederick-William,  j “ Euryalus  ” as  midshipman,  Aug.  31,  1858. 

Jan.  27,  1859  ; Charlotte,  July  24,  i860 ; a prince,  j 5.  Helena-Augusta-Victoria,  born  May  25,  1846. 

Aug  14,  1862.  6.  Louisa-Carolina-Alberta,  born  March  18,  1848. 

2.  Albert-Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  duke  of  Saxony,  7.  Arthur-Patrick-Albert,  born  May  i,  1850. 

duke  of  Cornwall  and  Rothsay,  earl  of  Chester  8.  Leopold-George-Duncan-Albert,  bom  April  7,  1853. 
and  Garrick,  baron  of  Renfrew,  and  lord  of  the  9.  Beatrice-Mary-Victoria-Feodore,  born  April  14, 
Isles,  born  Nov.  9,  1841.  See  IVales.  \ 1857. 

The  Queen’s  Aunt  and  Cousins,  Augusta,  duchess  (widow  of  the  late  duke)  of  Cambridge  ; bom  July  25, 
1797.  Her  son,  George,  duke  of  Cambridge,  commander-in-chief,  born  March  26,  1819 ; and  her 
daughters,  Augusta,  grand  duchess  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  born  July  19,  1822  ; and  the  princess  Mary 
of  Cambridge,  bom  Nov.  27,  1833. 


ENGLAND,  NEW  (North  America),  comprising  the  states  of  New  Hampshire,  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts,  and  Ehode  Island,  was  settled  by  the  Puritans  who  were  driven 
from  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  by  religious  persecution.  The  first  attempt 
to  form  a settlement  was  made  in  1607,  which  was  named  New  England  by  captain  Smith, 
in  1614.  Settlement  of  the  Plymouth  company  in  1620. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  is  traced  from  the  Frisian  variety  of  the  Teutonic  or  Germanic 
branch  of  the  great  Indo-European  family. 


Celtic  prevailed  in  England  . 

Latin  introduced  . . , . 

Saxon  prevails  .... 
Ivatin  re-introduced  by  missionaries 


A.D.  I 

• 1-450 
450-1066 

• 596 


Norman  French  combining  with  Saxon  . 1066-1200 
English  in  course  of  formation  . . . 1209-1500 

English  formed 1550 

Law  pleadings  were  made  in  English  by  order 


* On  Nov.  I,  1858,  the  queen  was  proclaimed  throughout  India  as  “ Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of 
the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  colonies  and  dependencies  thereof,  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australasia,  Queen,  defender  of  the  faith,”  &c. 

t He  was  born  Nov.  2,  1767  ; and  died  Jan.  23,  1820.  He  married  Victoria-Maria-Louisa,  (widow  of  the 
pvinee  of  Leiningen,  sister  of  Leopold,  king  of  the  Belgians,  and  aunt  to  the  prince-consort),  j\Iay  29,  1818. 
She  was  born  Aug.  17,  1786,  and  died  J.Iarch  16,  1861. 
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ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  continued. 

of  Edwavd  III.  instead  of  the  French  lan- 
ffiiago,  which  had  been  continued  from  tho 

time  of  tho  Conqueror 1362 

Tho  Fnglish  tongue  and  English  apparel  were 
ordered  to  be  used  in  Ireland,  28  Jlen.  VIII.  1536 
Tho  English  was  ordered  to  bo  used  in  all  law- 
suits, and  the  Latin  disused  . . Jlay,  1731 


rcr-ccntago  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  Englisli 
Bible,  97  : Swift,  89 ; Shakspearo  and  Thom- 
son, 85  ; Addison,  83;  Sponsor  and  Milton,  81 ; 
Locke,  80;  Young,  79  ; Pope,  76  ; Johnson,  75  ; 
Robertson,  68  ; Hume,  65  ; Gibbon,  58.  Marnh. 
Of  100,000  English  words,  60,000  are  of  Teutonic 
origin  ; 30,000  Greek  and  Latin ; and  10,000  of 
other  sources. 


ITvINCirAL  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  AUTHORS. 


Born. 

Died. 

Born. 

Bied. 

John  Gower 

1402 

Jonathan  Swift  . . 

1667 

1745 

Geoffrey  Chaucer 

. 1328 

1400 

James  Thomson 

1700 

1748 

Wm.  Caxton 

. 1421 

1491 

Henry  Fielding  . . 

1707 

1754 

Sir  Thomas  More 

. 1482 

1535 

Samuel  Richardson  . 

1689 

1761 

Sir  I’hilip  Sidney 

• 1554 

1586 

Edward  Young  . . 

1681 

1765 

Edmund  Spenser 

• 1553 

1598 

Laurence  Sterne 

1713 

1768 

Richai-d  Hooker 

• 1553 

1600 

Mark  Akenside  . . 

1721 

1770 

Wm.  Shakspearo 

• 1564 

1616 

Thomas  Grey  . 

1716 

1771 

"Walter  Raleigh 

• 1552 

1618 

Tobias  Smollett  . . 

1720 

1771 

Ben  Jonson 

• 1574 

1637 

OUver  Goldsmith 

1728 

1774 

George  Herbert 

• 1593 

1635 

David  Hume  . 

1711 

1776 

Jeremy  Taylor 

. 1613 

1667 

Samuel  J ohnson  . . 

1709 

1784 

John  Milton 

. 1608 

1674 

Benjamin  Frankhn  . 

1706 

1790 

Isaac  Barrow 

. 1630 

1677 

William  Robertson  . 

1721 

1793 

Samuel  Butler . 

. 1612 

1680 

Edward  Gibbon 

1737 

1794 

John  Bunyan 

. 1628 

1688 

Robert  Burns  . 

1759 

1796 

John  Drj'den  . 

. 1631 

1700 

William  Cowper  . . 

1731 

1800 

John  Locke  . 

. 1632 

1704 

Percy  B.  Shelley 

1792 

1822 

Joseph  Addison 

. 1672 

1719 

George  lord  Byron  . 

1788 

1824 

^Matthew  Prior  . 

. 1664 

1721 

Walter  Scott  . 

1771 

1832 

Richard  Steele  . 

. 1671 

1729 

Samuel  T.  Coleridge . 

1772 

1834 

Daniel  De  Foe 

. 1663 

1731 

William  Cobbett  . 

1762 

1835 

Alexander  Pope 

. 1688 

1744 

Robert  Southey  . . 

1774 

1843 

Born. 

Thomas  Campbell  . 1777 
Sidney  Smith  . . 1771 

William  Wordsworth  1770 
J.  Fenimore  Cooper . 1798 
Joanna  Baillie  . . 1763 

William  Prescott . . 1796 
Thomas  Moore  . , 1780 

John  Wilson  , . 1785 

Henry  Hallam  . . 1778 

Thomas  Be  Quincey.  1786 
Washington  Irving  . 1783 
T.  B.  Macaulay  . . 1800 

Abp.  Richd.  Whately  1787 
Thomas  Carlyle  . 1795 
George  Bancroft  . . 1800 

Edwd.  Bulwer  Lyttoni8o5 
B.  Disraeli  . . 1805 

Alfred  Tennyson  . . 1809 

Wm.  M.  Thackeray  . 1811 
Charles  Dickens  . 1812 
John  Ruskin  . . i8ig 

W.  Wilkie  Collins  . 1825 


Died. 

1844 

1845 

1850 

1851 

1851 
1859 

1852 

1854 

1859 

1859 

1859 

1859 


ENGRAVING.  The  earliest  writers  mention  engraved  seals  and  seal  rings,  and  there 
still  exist  many  antique  engravings  equal  to  later  productions  of  similar  artists.  Engraving 
from  plates  and  wood  is  chiefly  of  modern  invention,  having  its  origin  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Engraving  on  glass  was  perfected  to  an  art  by  Bourdier,  of  Paris, 
1 799.  The  copyi’igiit  to  engravings  has  been  protected  by  several  statutes  ; among  the 
ju’incipal  are  the  acts  16  & 18  Geo.  III.  1775  and  1777  ; and  the  acts  7 & 8 Viet.  Aug.  6, 
1844,  and  15  Viet.  May  28,  1852.  A process  of  enlarging  and  reducing  engravings  by  means 
of  sheets  of  vulcanised  india  rubber,  was  shown  by  the  Electro-printing  block  company  in 
i860.  See  Lithography  and  Photo-Galvanograp)hy.* 


Engraving  on  Copper.  Prints  from  engraved 
copper-plates  made  their  appearance  about  a.d. 
1450,  and  were  first  produced  in  Germany.  Masso, 
surnamed  Finiguerra,  is  eonsidered  to  have  been 
the  first  Italian  engraver  about  1440.  The  earliest 
date  known  of  a copper-plate  engraving  is  1461. 
Rolling-presses  for  working  the  plates  were  in- 
vented in  1545.  Of  the  art  of  etching  on  copper 
by  means  of  aqua-fortis,  Francis  Mazzuoli,  or 
Parmegiano,  is  the  reputed  inventor,  about  a.d. 
1532.  Be  Piles. 

Engraving  on  Wood  began  with  the  brief  mahlers,  or 
manufacturers  of  playing-cards,  about  a.d.  1400. 
See  Printing.  The  art  is  referred  by  some  to  a 
Florentine,  and  by  others  to  Reuss,  a German ; it 
was  greatly  improved  by  Durer  (1471-1528)  and 
Lucas  Van  Leyden,  1497.  It  was  much  improved 
in  England  by  Bewick  and  his  brother,  and  pupils, 
Nesbett,  Anderson,  &c.,  1789,  et  seq.  The  earliest 


wood  engraving  which  has  reached  our  times  is 
one  representing  St.  Christopher  carrying  the 
infant  Jesus  over  the  sea  ; it  bears  date  a.d.  1423. 

Engraving  on  Soft  Steel,  to  be  hardened  after- 
wards, was  introduced  into  England  by  Messrs. 
Perkins  and  Heath  of  Philadelphia,  1819. 

Mezzotinto  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Col. 
de  Siegen,  who  engraved  a portrait  of  princess 
Amelia  of  Hesse  in  mezzotinto  in  1643  ; it  was  im- 
proved by  prince  Rupert  in  1648  ; sir  Christopher 
Wren  further  improved  it  in  1662.  Aquatinta,  by 
which  a soft  and  beautiful  effect  is  produced,  was 
invented  by  the  celebrated  French  artist,  St.  Non, 
about  1662  ; he  communicated  his  invention  to  Le 
Prince.  Barabbe  of  Paris  was  distinguished  for 
his  improvements  in  this  kind  of  engraving,  1763. 
Chiar’-oscuro  engraving  originated  with  the  Ger- 
mans, and  was  first  practised  by  Mair,  one  of 
whose  prints  bears  date  1491.  See  Zinc,  &c. 


ENLISTMENT.  No  persons  enlisting  as  soldiers  or  sailors  are  to  be  sworn  in  before  a 
magistrate  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  they  are  at  liberty  to  withdraw  upon 
their  returning  the  enlistment  or  bounty  money,  and  21s.  costs.  Enlistment,  formerly  most 
arbitrary,  is  now  entirely  voluntary.  In  1847  the  term  of  enlistment  was  limited  to  ten 
years  for  the  infantry,  and  twelve  years  for  the  cavalry,  artillery,  and  royal  marines. 

ENNISKILLEN  (N-W.  Ireland).  This  town  made  an  obstinate  defence  against  the  army 
of  Elizabeth,  1595,  and  against  James  II.,  1689.  1500  Enniskilleners  met  general  McCarty 


* “In  Lyra  Germanica,”  published  in  1861,  are  illustrations  engraved  upon  blocks  photographed  from 
negatives  taken  by  John  Leighton,  F.S.A. 
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Avitli  6000  men  (of  whom  3000  were  slain,  and  nearly  all  the  rest  made  ])iisoners),  they  losing  hut 
twenty  men,  July  20,  1689.  The  dragoon  regiment,  the  “ Inniskillingers,”  is  recruited  here. 

ENOCH,  Book  of,  an  Apocryphal  work,  quoted  by  the  Fathers,  disappeared  about  the 
8th  century.  A MS.  Ethiopic  version  was  found  in  Abyssinia  by  Bruce  and  brought  to 
England  in  1773.  Archlnshop  Lawrence  published  an  English  translation  in  1821,  and  the 
Ethiopic  text  in  1838. 

ENTOMOLOGY,  the  Science  of  Insects,  mainly  based  upon  the  arrangement  of  Linneeus, 
1739.  Bay’s  “Method  of  Insects”  was  published  in  1705.  The  Entomological  Society  of 
London  was  instituted  in  1833  ; it  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  study  of  insects  found  in  Great 
Britain  ; and  inquiries  into  the  best  methods  of  destroying  noxious  insects,  and  making 
known  such  as  are  useful.  The  best  modern  works  on  entomology  are  those  of  Kirby  and 
Spence,  Burmeister,  Johnston,  and  Westwood. 

ENVELOPES  for  letters  came  into  general  use  shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the 
penny  postal  system  in  1 840.  Machinery  for  manufacturing  these  useful  and  elegant  articles 
was  patented  by  Mr.  George  Wilson  in  1844;  and  by  Messrs.  E.  Hill  and  Warren  De  la 
Bue  in  1845. 

ENVOYS  AT  Couhts.  Ministers  in  dignity  beloAv  ambassadors.  Sir  T.  Herbert.  Envoys 
enjoy  the  protection,  but  not  the  ceremonies  of  ambassadors.  Envoys  Extraordinary  are  of 
modern  date.  Wicquefort.  The  court  of  France  denied  to  them  the  ceremony  of  being  con- 
ducted to  court  in  the  royal  carriages,  a.d.  1639.  Many  of  the  ministers  of  England  at 
foreign  courts  are  called  Envoys  Extraordinary. 

EPACT  is  the  excess  of  the  solar  month  above  the  lunar  synodical  month,  i day,  1 1 
hours,  15  minutes,  57  seconds,  the  lunar  month  being  only  29  days,  12  hours,  44  minutes, 
3 seconds  ; and  the  excess  of  the  solar  year  above  the  lunar  synodical  year  (nearly  1 1 days), 
the  lunar  year  being  354  days. 

EPHESUS  (in  Asia  Minor),  a city  founded  by  the  lonians  about  1043  It  was 

subdued  by  Cyrus  in  544  B.c.  ; it  revolted  from  the  Persians  501  b.c.  ; and  was  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  in  a.d.  17.  Paul  preached  here  a.d.  55,  56  {Acts  xviii.  xix.).  His  epistle  to 
the  Ephesians  is  dated  a.d.  64.  See  Diana,  Temqoie  of,  and  Seven  Churches. 

EPHOBI,  powerful  magistrates  of  Sparta,  five  in  number,  said  to  have  been  first  created 
by  Theopompus  to  control  the  royal  power,  between  770  and  720  B.c. 

EPIC  POEMS  (from  Greek  epos,  a song),  narratives  in  verse.  Eminent  examples  : 


Homer’s  “Iliad”  and  “Odyssey”  {Greeh),  be- 
tween 8th  and  loth  century  B.c.  Homer) 

Virgil’s  “ Aineid  ” (Zaifia)  . . . about  b.c.  19 

Ovid’s  “ Metamorphoses  ” (Zaim)  . aboiit  a.d.  i 
Dante  (died  1321),  “ Divina  Commedia  ” {Ita- 
lian), published 1472 

Ariosto,  “ Orlando  Furioso  ” (ZiaZian)  . . . 1516 


Camoens’ “ Lusiad  ” . . a.d.  1569 

Tasso,  “ Jerusalem  Delivered  ” (Ztoh’an.)  . . 1581 

Spenser’s  “ Faery  Queen  ” ....  1590-6 

Milton,  “Paradi.se  Lost” 1667 

Voltaire,  “ Henriade  ” (Fre^^c7^)  . . . . 1728 

Walter  Scott,  “ Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,”  Ac.  . 1805 


EPICUBEAN  PHILOSOPHY.  Epicurus  of  Gargettus,  near  Athens,  about  300  b.c., 
taught  that  the  greatest  good  consists  in  a happiness  springing  from  virtue  alone,  as  tending 
to  prevent  disquiet ; but  the  name  has  since  been  given  to  those  who  derive  happiness  from 
sensual  pleasure. 

EPIGBAMS  derive  their  origin  from  the  inscriptions  placed  by  the  ancients  on  their 
tombs.  Marcus  Valerius  Martialis,  the  celebrated  Latin  epigrammatist,  who  flourished  about 
A.D.  83,  is  allow^ed  to  have  excelled  all  others,  ancient  or  modern,  in  the  tasteful  and  pointed 
epigram. — The  following  Latin  epigram,  on  the  miracle  of  Our  Saviour  in  turning  water  into 
wine  at  Cana  {John  iii.)  is  given  as  an  example  : 


“ Vidit  et  erubuit  Ij^mpha  pudica  Deum.”  The  modest  water  saw  its  God,  and  blushed.  Crashaw,  d.  1650. 

EPIPHANY.  This  feast  (Jan.  6),  vulgarly  called  TAvelfth  Day,  celebrates  the  arrival  of 
the  wise  men  of  the  East,  and  the  manifestation  of  the  Saviour  to  the  world,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a miraculous  blazing  star,  which  . conducted  the  Magi  to  the  place  where  he  was  to  be 
found;  instituted  A.D.  813.  Whately. 

EPIBUS  (Northern  Greece).  Its  early  history  is  very  obscure. 


The  first  Pyrrhus  (Neoptolemus)  settled  in 
Epirus,  after  the  Trojan  war,  1170  b.c.,  and 
was  killed  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  about  b.c.  1165 
Pyrrhus  the  great  reigns,  295  ; he  takes  Mace- 
don  from  Demetrius,  290 ; compelled  to  yield 
it  to  Lysimachus " . 287 


His  expedition  into  Italy : he  defeats  the 
Romans,  280 ; again,  279 ; subdues  Sicily 

B.c.  278 

He  invades  Italy  again,  and  is  totally  defeated 

by  Curius  Dentatus 274 

He  t.akes  Macedon  from  .\ntigonus  . . . 273 
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EPIRUS,  continued. 

Uo  unsuccessfully  invades  Sparta  . . B.c.  272 

lie  enters  Argos,  and  is  killed  by  a tile,  thrown 
at  him  from  a house  top  by  a woman  . . — 

Philip  unites  Epirus  to  Macedon  . . . . 220 


Its  conquest  by  the  Romans  . . . n.c.  167 

Epirus  annexed  to  the  Ottoman  empire  . a.d.  1466 
An  insurrection  put  down JS54 


EPISCOPACY.  See  Bishops. 

EPITAPHS  were  inscribed  on  tombs  by  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Mr.  T.  J. 
Pettigrew  published  a collection  entitled  “ Chronicles  of  the  Tombs  f in  1857. 

EPITIIALAIMIUIM,  the  nu})tial  song  at  the  marriage  of  two  persons  of  distinction. 
Tysias  or  Tisias,  the  lyric  poet,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  writer  of  a nuptial  complimen- 
tary song  or  epithalamium.  He  received  the  name  of  Stesichorus,  from  the  alterations  made 
by  him  in  music  and  dancing,  536  B.c.  Bossuet. 

EPOCHA,  a point  of  time  made  remarkable  by  some  event,  from  which  subsequent  year.s 
are  reckoned,  by  historians  and  chronologers.  See  Eras. 


Creation B.c.  4004 

Deluge 2348 

ist  Olympiad 776 


Building  of  Rome B.c.  753 

The  birth  of  Christ a.d.  i 

The  Hegira  (or  flight  of  Mahomet)  . . . 622 


EQUATOR  (or  Ecuadob),  a South  American  republic  founded  in  1831,  when  the  Colum- 
bian republic  was  divided  into  three  ; the  other  two  being  Venezuela  and  New  Granada. 
The  population  of  Equator  is  about  1,040,400,  of  which  76,000  are  in  Quito,  the  cajiital. 
General  Franco,  president,  Aug.  21,  1859  ; defeated  in  battle  by  general  Flores,  Aug.  i860. 
President  in  1861,  J.  C.  Moreno. 

EQUINOX.  'When  the  sun  in  his  progress  passes  through  the  equator  in  one  of  the 
c(piinoctial  points,  the  day  and  night  are  equal  all  over  the  globe.  This  occurs  twice  in  the 
year  ; about  March  21,  the  vernal  equinox,  and  Sept.  22,  the  autumnal  equinox.  The 
equinoctial  2>oiiits  move  backwards  about  50  seconds  yearly,  requiring  25,000  years  to 
accomplish  a complete  revolution.  This  is  called  the  preeession  of  the  equinoxes,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  observed  by  the  ancient  astronomers. 

EQUITY,  Courts  of  (the  Courts  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Vice-Chancellors,  and 
the  IMaster  of  the  Rolls),  the  office  of  which  is  to  correct  the  operations  of  the  literal  text  of 
the  law,  and  supply  its  defects  by  reasonable  construction  not  admissible  in  a court  of  law. 
The  supreme  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland  combines  the  functions  of  the  English  courts  of 
law  and  equity. 

ERAS.  Notices  of  the  principal  eras  will  be  found  in  their  alphabetical  order ; a few  only 
need  be  mentioned  here. 


Era  of  Nabonassar,  after  which  the  astronomical 
observations  made  at  Babylon  were  reckoned, 

began  Feb.  26,  b.c.  747 
Era  of  the  Seleucidce  (used  by  the  Maccabees) 

commenced  312 

The  Olympiads  belong  to  the  Grecians,  and  date 
from  the  year  776 b.c.  ; but  they  subsequently 
reckoned  by  Indictions,  the  first  beginning 
A.D.  313;  these,  among  chronologers,  are  still 
used.  See  Indictions. 


The  Romans  reckoned  from  the  building  of 
their  city,  753  b.c.  ; and  afterwards  from  the 
i6th  year  of  the  emperor  Augustus  (see 
Ccesars),  which  reckoning  was  long  used  by 
the  Spaniards. 

The  Mahometans  began  their  era  from  the 
Hegira,  or  flight  of  their  prophet  from  Mecca 

A.D.  622 

See  Calendar,  Creation,  Anno  Domini. 


ERASTIANISM,  a term  applied  to  the  opinions  of  Thomas  Lieber  (latinised  Erastus),  a 
German  physician  (1523-84),  who  taught  that  the  church  had  no  right  to  exclude  any  person 
from  the  ordinances  of  the  (iospel,  or  to  inflict  excommunication,  &c.  Persons  who  acknow- 
ledge the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  power  in  spiritual  maters  and  the  law  of  patronage,  are 
now  termed  Erastians. 

ERASURES.  By  order  of  sir  John  Romilly,  master  of  the  rolls,  in  1855,  no  document 
corrected  by  erasine  with  the  knife  is  to  be  henceforth  received  in  the  court  of  chancery. 
The  errors  must  be  corrected  with  the  pen. 

ERFURTH  (Central  Germany),  was  founded  in  a.d.  476  ; and  its  university  established 
about  1390.  Eriurth  was  ceded  to  Prussia  in  1802.  It  capitulated  to  Murat,  when  14,000 
Prussian  troops  surrendered,  Oct,  16,  1806.  In  this  city  Napoleon  and  Alexander  met,  and 
oifered  peace  to  England,  Sept.  27,  1808.  The  French  retreated  to  Erfurth  from  Leipsic, 
Oct.  18,  1813.  A German  parliament  met  here  in  March  and  April  1850. 

ERICSSON’S  CALORIC  ENGINE,  Caloric  SMp>  Ericssen, 
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ES(J11EATS.  Land  or  other  ])ro2Jcrty  that  falls  to  a lord  Avithiii  his  manor  hy  forfeiture 
or  death.  The  escheator  observes  the  rights  of  the  king  in  the  county  whereof  he  is  escheator. 
Cov)d.  In  London  a court  of  escheats  was  held  before  the  lord  mayor  to  recover  the  jiroi^erty 
of  a bastard  who  died  intestate,  for  the  king  ; such  a court  had  not  been  held  in  the  city  for 
150  years  before — July  16,  i']']!.  Phillii)S. 

ESCUKIAL  (25  miles  N.W.  of  Madrid),  the  palace  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  magnificent  in  the  world,  was  commenced  by  Philip  I.  in  1563  and  com- 
pleted in  1586  ; the  lir.st  expenditure  upon  its  erection  was  6, 000, 000  of  ducats.  It  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a giidiron  in  honour  of  St.  Lawrence,  on  whose  day  (Aug.  10,  1557)  the  Spaniards 
gained  the  victory  of  St.  Quentin.  It  forms  a vast  square  of  jiolished  stone,  paved  with 
marble.  According  to  the  computation  of  Francisco  de  los  Santos,  it  would  take  more 
than  four  days  to  go  through  all  its  rooms  and  apartments,  the  length  of  the  way  being 
reckoned  above  120  English  miles.  Alvarez  de  Colmeiiar  also  asserts  that  there  are  14,000 
doors,  and  1 1,000  windows. 

ESPIEllRES  (or  Point-a-Chin,  Flanders).  The  French  under  Pichegm  here  attacked  the 
allied  English  and  Austrian  army  (100,000  men)  commanded  by  the  duke  of  York,  and  were 
re2uilsed  after  a long  and  desperate  engagement,  losing  many  killed  and  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  and  several  pieces  of  cannon.  May  22,  1794. 

ESPRIT,  Saint  (or  Holy  Ghost),  the  title  of  an  order  of  knighthood,  founded  by 
Henry  III.  of  France  in  1578  ; and  abolished  in  1791. 

ESQUIRES.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  esquires  were  armour-bearers  to,  or  attend- 
ants on,  a knight.  Blount.  In  England  the  king  created  esquires  by  putting  about  their 
necks  the  collar  of  SS,  and  bestowing  upon  them  a jiair  of  silver  spurs.  A British  queen  is 
recorded  as  having  married  the  armiger,  or  esquire  of  her  deceased  husband.  The  distinction 
of  esquire  was  first  given  to  x^ersons  of  fortune  not  attendant  upon  knights,  a.d.  1345.  Stoiu. 

“ ESSAYS  AND  REVIEWS,”  by  six  clergymen  and  one  layman  of  the  church  of  England 
(the  Revs.  Drs.  Fred.  Temple  and  Rowland  Williams,  professor  Baden  Powell,  H.  B.  Wilson, 
Mark  Pattison,  and  2)Tofessor  B.  Jowett,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Goodwin)  were  23ublished  in  an  8vo 
vol.  in  March,  i860.  The  book  did  not  excite  much  attention  at  first,  but  having  been 
severely  censured  for  heterodox  views  by  nearly  all  the  bishops  and  many  of  the  clergy,  it 
created  much  excitement  in  1861,  and  led  to  the  prosecution  of  the  Revs.  R.  Williams  and 
H.  B.  Wilson  (now  25ending,  1862).  The  most  remarkable  amongst  the  works  put  forth  in 
opposition  (in  1862)  are  the  ‘ ‘ Aids  to  Faith,”  edited  by  the  bishop  of  Gloucester  (W.  Thom- 
son), and  “ Re2ilies  to  Essays  and  Review's,”  edited  by  the  bisho2i  of  Oxford  (S.  Wilberforce). 

ESSEX,  Kingdom  of.  See  Britain. 

ESSLING,  Battle  of.  See  Aspernc. 

ESTE,  House  of.  Boniface,  count  of  Lucca  and  duke  of  Tuscany  about  a.d.  81  i,  is 
said  to  have  descended  from  Odoacer,  king  of  Italy.  From  Boniface  S2irang  Albert  Azzo  II., 
marquess  of  Italy  and  lord  of  Este,  born  about  996,  who  married  first  Cunegonda  of  the  house 
of  Guelf,  by  whom  he  had  Guelf,  duke  of  Bavaria,  the  ancestor  of  the  house  of  Brunswdek 
(see  Bavaria  and  Brunswick)',  and  secondly  Gersonda,  by  wRom  he  had  Fulk,  the  ancestor  of 
the  Estes,  dukes  of  Ferrara  and  Modena. 

ETHER  w'as  known  to  the  earliest  chemists.  Niti’ic  ether  W'as  first  discovered  by  Kunkel, 
in  1681  ; and  muriatic  ether,  from  the  chloride  of  tin,  by  Courtanvaux,  in  1759.  Acetic 
ether  was  discovered  by  count  Lauraguais,  same  year  ; and  hydriotic  ether  wms  first  2U’epared 
by  Gay-Lussac.  The  2ihos2)horic  ether  was  obtained  by  M.  Boullay.  The  discovery  that  by 
inhaling  ether  the  patient  is  rendered  unconscious  of  2)ain,  is  due  to  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson, 
of  Boston,  U.S.  Mr.  Thomas  Morton,  of  the  same  2fiace,  first  introduced  it  into  surgical 
practice  under  Dr.  Jackson’s  directions  (1846).  See  Chloroform  and  Amylene. 

ETHICS  (Greek  term  for  Morals).  The  works  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Confucius  contain 
ancient  systems.  The  New  Testament  is  the  code  of  Christian  ethics.  Paley’s  Moral 
Philosophy  appeared  in  1785  , and  Whewell’s  Elements  of  Morality  in  1845. 

ETHIOPIA.  The  namew'as  a2iiilied  anciently  rather  vaguely  to  countries  the  inhabitants 
of  wdiicli  had  sun-hurnt  complexions,  in  Asia  and  Africa  ; but  it  is  now'  considered  to  apply 
liroperly  to  the  modern  Nubia,  Sennaar,  and  northern  Abyssinia.  Many  2iyramids  exist  at 
Napata,  the  capital  of  Meroe,  the  civilised  2->art  of  ancient  'Ethiojua. 


The  Ethiopians  settle  near  Egypt  . . b.c.  1615 

Eerah,  the  Ethiopian,  defeated  by  Asa  . . . 941 

A dynasty  of  Ethiopian  kings  reigned  over 
Egypt  from  765  to 7^5 


Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  marches  against 

Sennacherib b.c.  710 

Ethiopia  unsuccessfully  invaded  by  Cambyscs 

32S-322 
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ETllIOriA,  continued. 

Ptolemy  Eucrgetes  extended  his  conquests  in  the  Iloinan  settlements  at  Elephantine  de- 

Ethioiha b.c.  225  fcated  and  subdued  by  Petronius  , a.d.  22-23 

Candace,  queen  of  Mcroe,  advancing  against 

ETHNOLOGY,  the  study  of  the  relations  of  tlie  diflerent  divisions  of  mankind  to  each 
other,  is  of  recent  origin.  Ealbi’s  Ethnographic  Atlas  was  published  in  1826,  and  Dr. 
Prichard’s  great  work.  Researches  on  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  1841-7.  The  Ethno- 
logical Society,  established  in  1843,  publishes  its  transactions.  Dr.  K.  G.  Latham’s  works, 
on  the  Ethnology  of  the  British  empire,  appeared  in  1851-2. 

ETNA,  Mount  (Sicily).  Here  were  the  fabled  forges  of  the  Cyclops  : audit  is  called  by 
Pindar  the  i)ilhir  of  heaven.  Eruptions  are  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus  as  happening 
1693  B.C.,  and  Thucydides  speaks  of  three  eruptions  as  occurring  734,  477,  and  425  b.c. 
There  were  eruptions,  125,  121  and  43,  b.c.  Livy.  Eruptions  a.d.  40,  254,  and  420. 
Carrera.  One  in  1012.  Geoffrey  dc  Viterbo.  Awful  one  which  overwhelmed  Catania,  when 
15,000  inhabitants  perished  in  the  burning  ruins,  1169.  Eruptions  equally  awful  and 
destructive,  1329  1408,  1444,  1536,  1537,  1564,  and  in  1669,  when  tens  of  thousands  of 
persons  perished  in  the  streams  of  lava  which  rolled  over  the  whole  country  for  forty  days. 
Eruptions  in  1766,  1787,  1809,  1811,  and  in  May  1830,  when  several  villages  were  destroyed, 
and  showers  of  lava  reached  near  to  Rome.  The  town  of  Bronte  was  destroyed,  Nov.  18, 
1832.  Another  violent  eruption  occurred  in  August  and  September,  1852. 

ETON  COLLEGE  (Buckinghamshire),  founded  by  Henry  VI.  in  1440,  and  designed  as 
a nursery  to  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  John  Stanberry,  confessor  to  Henry  VI.  (bishop  of 
Bangor,  in  1448),  was  the  first  provost.  Besides  about  three  hundred  noblemen’s  and  gentle- 
men’s sons,  there  were  seventy  king’s  scholars  on  the  foundation,  who,  when  properly  quali- 
fied, are  elected,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  August,  to  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  are 
removed  there  when  there  are  vacancies,  according  to  seniority.  In  Dec.  i860  there  were  in 
all  820  scholars.  See  Cambridge.  The  establishment  of  the  Montem  is  nearly  coeval  with  the 
college.  It  consisted  in  the  procession  of  the  scholars,  arrayed  in  fancy  dresses,  to  Salt-hill, 
once  in  three  years  : the  donations  collected  on  the  road  (sometimes  as  much  as  800Z. ) were 
given  to  the  senior  or  best  scholar,  their  captain,  for  his  support  while  studying  at  Cambridge. 
The  montem  was  discontinued  in  Jan.  1847.  The  regatta  is  taking  its  place. 

ETRURIA  (or  Tuscia,  hence  the  modem  name  Tuscany),  an  ancient  province  of  Ital}’’, 
whence  the  Romans  in  a great  measure  derived  their  laws,  customs,  and  superstitions. 
Herodotus  asserts  that  the  country  was  conquered  by  a colony  of  Lydians.  The  subjugation 
of  this  country  forms  an  important  part  of  early  Roman  history.  It  was  most  powerful 
under  Porsena  of  Clusium,  who  attempted  to  reinstate  the  Tarquins,  506  b.c.  Veii  was 
taken  by  Camillus  396  b.c.  A truce  between  the  Romans  and  Etrurians  for  forty  years  was 
concluded  351  B.c.  The  latter  and  their  allies  were  defeated  at  the  Vadimonian  lake  283  b.c., 
and  totally  lost  their  independence  about  265  b.c.  The  vases  and  other  works  of  the 
Etruscans  still  remaining  show  the  degree  of  civilisation  to  which  they  had  attained.  See 
Tuscany. — Etruria,  the  site  of  Mr.  Wedgwood’s  porcelain  works,  &c.,  was  founded  in  1771. 

EUBCEA,  the  largest  island  in  the  Aegean  sea.  Two  of  its  cities,  Chalcis  and  Eretria, 
were  very  important,  till  the  former  was  subdued  by  Athens,  506  b.  c.  and  the  latter  by  the 
Persians,  490.  After  the  Persian  war,  Euboea  became  wholly  subject  to  Athens,  being  its 
most  valuable  foreign  j)ossession.  It  revolted  in  445,  but  was  soon  subdued  by  Pericles. 
After  the  battle  of  Chseronea,  338,  it  became  subject  to  Macedon.  It  was  made  independent 
by  the  Romans  in  194  ; but  was  afterwards  incorporated  in  the  province  of  Achaia.  It  now 
forms  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

EUCLID,  Elements  of.  Euclid  was  a native  of  Alexandria,  and  flourished  there  about 
300  B.c.  The  Elements  are  not  wholly  his  ; for  many  of  the  invaluable  truths  and  demon- 
strations they  contain  were  derived  from  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Eudoxus,  and  others.  Euclid 
was  the  first  to  reduce  them  to  regular  order,  and  probably  interwove  many  theorems  of  his 
own.  The  Elements  were  first  printed  at  Basil  by  Simon  Grynseus,  in  a.d.  1533. 

EUDIOMETER,  an  apparatus  to  ascertain  the  purity  of  atmospheric  air,  or  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  gas  or  vital  air  contained  in  it,  was  invented  by  Dr.  Priestley,  in  1772. 

EUNUCHS  are  first  mentioned  among  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  nations.  The  first 
])i’incess  who  employed  them  was  Semiramis,  queen  of  Assyria,  about  2007  B.C.  Eunuchs 
frequently  attained  to  political  power  in  the  late  Eastern  Empire. 

EUPATORIA  (Kosleff),  a sea-port  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Crimea.  After  the  allied 
French,  English,  and  Turkish  armies  landed  in  the  Crimea,  Sept.  14,  1854,  a detachment 
under  captain  Brock  occupied  this  place,  which  was  afterwards  reinforced  by  the  Turks.  It 
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was  attacked  Eeb.  17,  1855,  )jy  40,000  Russians  under  Liprandi.  The  latter  were  repulsed 
Avitli  the  loss  of  500  men  Ijy  the  Turks,  whose  loss  was  only  50,  among  which  however  was 
Selim  Pasha,  the  commander  of  the  Egyptian  contingent. 

EUPHUISM,  an  affected  style  of  language,  prevalent  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  arose  from 
“ Euphues  ; the  Anatomy  of  Wit,”  by  John  Lyly,  published  1581. 

EUROPE,  the  smallest  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  old  continent ; area,  nearly  3,800,000 
square  miles  ; pojmlation,  270,000,000  (1861).  For  the  history,  see  various  countries, 

EURYMEUON,  a river  in  PanqJiylia,  near  which  Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  destroyed  the 
Persians’  fleet  at  Cyprus,  and  defeated  the  land  forces  of  the  Persians,  466  b.c. 

EUSTACE,  ST.  (Lower  Canada).  The  rebels  were  defeated  here,  Dec.  19,  1837,  and 
compelled  to  surrender  their  arms.  Their  chiefs  fled. 

EUSTATIA,  ST.  (West  Indies).  This  island  was  settled  by  the  Dutch  in  1632  ; it  was 
taken  by  the  French  in  1689  ; by  the  English  in  1690  ; and  again  by  the  British  forces  under 
admiral  Rodney  and  general  Vaughan,  Feb,  3,  1781.  It  was  recovered  by  the  French  under 
the  marquis  de  Bouille,  Nov.  26,  same  year  ; and  was  again  captured  by  the  British  in  i8oi 
and  1810  ; but  restored  to  the  Dutch  at  the  peace  in  1814. 

EUTYCHIAN  HERESY,  so  called  from  Eutyches,  an  abbot  of  Constantinople,  who 
asserted  in  448  a.d,  that  there  was  but  one  nature  in  Christ,  the  human  having  been 
absorbed  in  the  divine.  It  was  condemned  by  councils — at  Constantinople  in  the  same  year, 
and  at  Chalcedon  in  451,  It  has  been  also  called  Mono]?hysitc  (of  one  nature),  and  Jacobite, 
from  Jacobus  Baradseus,  its  zealous  defender  in  the  6th  century.  It  is  the  form  of  Christianity 
now  existing  among  the  Copts  and  Armenians. 

EUXINE.  See  Black  Sea. 

EVANGELICAL,  a term  applied  to  a portion  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  (also 
called  the  low  church),  who  ju’ofess  to  preach  the  gospel  more  jAirely  than  their  brethren, 
termed  the  high  church  party.  See  Church  of  England. 

EVANGELICAL  ALLIANCE,  founded  by  sir  Culling  Eardley  Smith  and  others  in  1845, 
Avith  the  view  of  promoting  unity  among  all  denominations  of  protestant  Christians  against 
Romanism  and  infidelity.  It  holds  annual  meetings.  It  met  in  Sejit.  1857  at  Berlin, 
(graciously  received  by  the  king);  Sept.  1858  at  Liverpool;  Sept.  1859,  at  Belfast,  during 
the  religious  revivals  ; Nov.  1861  at  Loudon. 

EVANGELISTS.  Mark  and  Matthew  wrote  their  gospels  in  a.d,  44  ; Luke  in  55  ; and 
John  in  97.  In  95,  John  was  thrown  into  a caldron  of  boiling  oil  at  Rome,  whence,  being 
taken  out  unhurt,  he  was  banished  to  the  isle  of  Patinos,  and  there,  in  the  year  96,  he  vu'ote 
the  Apocalypse,  and  died  in  100.  Butler. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS  for  adults  of  the  lower  classes  were  strongly  recommended  by 
bishop  Hinds  in  1839,  and  by  the  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education  in  1861.  One 
Avas  set  up  at  Bala  in  Wales  by  the  Rev.  T.  Charles  in  1811. 

EVESHAM  (Worcestershire),  where  prince  EdAvard,  aftenvards  Edivard  L,  defeated  the 
barons  headed  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  Aug.  4,  1265,  Avhen  the  earl  his  son, 
and  most  of  his  adherents  Avere  slain,  Henry  III.  at  one  jieriod  of  the  battle  Avas  on  the 
point  of  being  cut  down  by  a soldier  Avho  did  not  knoAV  his  rank,  but  was  saved  by  his  timely 
exclamation,  “Do  not  kill  me,  soldier;  I am  Henry  of  Winchester,  thy  king!”  This 
victory  broke  up  the  combination  of  the  liarons. 

EVIL  MAY-DAY,  (May  i,  1517,)  thus  called  on  account  of  the  violence  of  the  appren- 
tices and  populace,  directed  against  foreigners,  jiarticularly  the  French.  “The  rioters  were 
headed  by  one  Lincoln,  Avho,  with  15  others,  Avas  hanged;  and  400  more  in  their  shirts,  and 
bound  with  rojies,  and  halters  about  their  necks,  Avere  carried  to  Westminster,  but  they 
crying  ‘ mercy,  mercy  I ’ Avere  all  j)ardoned  by  the  king  (Henry  VIII.),  AAdiich  clemency  gained 
him  much  love.”  JJelaune. 

EXAMINATIONS  of  persons  preliminary  to  their  employment  in  the  civil  service  has 
been  enforced  since  1855.  IMr.  Gladstone  in  1862  said  that  the  present  might  be  termed  the 
“age  of  examinations.” 

EXARCHS,  appointed  by  the  Byzantine  emperors  of  the  East,  to  govern  central  Italy 
after  its  conquest  by  Belisarius  and  Narses,  a.d.  548. — They  ruled  from  568  to  752,  when 
Eutychus,  the  last,  was  overcome  by  Astolphus  the  Lombard. 

EXCHANGE.  One  called  Collegium  Mercatorum,  existed  at  Rome,  493  n.c.  The 
Exchange  at  Amsterdam  AA^as  reckoned  the  finest  structure  of  the  kind  in  the  Avorld.  Many 
edifices  of  this  name  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  magnificent.  See  Royal  Exchange. 
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EXCIIEQUEK,  an  institution  of  great  anticiiiity,  consisting  of  officers  wliose  functions 
are  linancial  and  judicial  ; the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  is  the  first  of  these,  and  he 
formerly  sat  in  the  court  of  exehe([ucr  above  the  barons.  The  first  ehancellor  was  Eustace 
do  Eaueonbridge,  bisho]i  of  London,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  about  1221.  The  excheijuer 
stopped  ])ayment  from  Jan.  to  May  24th,  Charles  II.  1673.  Stow.  The  English  and  Irish 
exchequers  were  consolidated  in  1816.  See  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer. 


Exchequer  Bills.  The  government  securities  so 
called  were  first  issued  in  1697,  and  first  circulated 
by  the  bank  in  1796.  These  bills,  of  whieh  more 
than  twenty  millions  sterling  arc  often  in  circula- 
tion, are  in  effect  accommodation  notes  of  govern- 
ment, that  are  issued  in  anticii)ation  of  taxes,  at 
daily  interest ; and,  being  received  for  taxes,  and 
jiaid  by  the  bank  in  lieu  of  taxes,  in  its  dealings 
with  the  exchequer,  they  usually  bear  a pre- 
mium.* 

Tellers  of  the  Exchequer.  Besides  chamberlains 
of  the  exchequer,  clerks  of  thq  pells,  and  auditor 
of  the  exchequer  (offices  which  have  all  been  dis- 


continued since  their  last  avoidance  in  Oct.  1826, 
or  by  surrender  or  abolition,  in  Oct.  1834),  there 
were  the  four  lucrative  offices  of  tellers  of  the  ex- 
chequer, also  abolished,  Oct.  10,  1834.! 

Comptroller-General  of  the  Exchequer.  This 
office  was  created  on  the  abolition  of  the  offices  of 
the  auditor  and  the  four  tellers  of  the  exchequer, 
and  the  clerk  of  the  pells,  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph.  The  first  comptroller-general 
was  sir  John  Newport,  appointed  Oct.  ii,  1834. — 
34,438^.  per  anyiuin  have  been  saved  to  the  state 
by  the  retrenchments  in  this  department  of  the 
government. 


EXCHEQUER  CHAMBER,  Court  of.  Erected  by  Edward  III.  in  1357.  It  wa.s 
remodelled  by  Elizabeth,  in  1584,  and  then  made  to  comprise  the  judges  of  all  the  courts. 
This  court  is  for  error  from  the  judgments  of  the  courts  of  Queen’s  Bench,  Common  Pleas, 
and  Exchequer  of  pleas  in  actions  commenced  therein.  Remodelled  by  act  ii  Geo.  TV.  & 
I Will.  IV.  c.  70,  July  23,  1830.  The  Exchequer  office,  Westminster,  was  instituted  by 
Henry  IV.  in  1399. 

EXCHEC^UER,  Court  of.  Instituted  by  William  I.  on  the  model  of  the  Transmarine 
Exchequer  of  Normandy,  in  1079  ; according  to  some  authorities,  by  Henry  I.  It  included 
the  Conunon  Pleas  until  they  were  separated,  16  John,  1215.  Coke' s Rcqwrts.  The  exchequer 
is  so  named  from  a chequered  cloth  which  anciently  covered  the  table  where  the  judges  and 
chief  officers  sat.  Here  are  tried  all  causes  relating  to  the  king’s  revenue  ; such  as  are  con- 
cerning accounts,  disbursements,  customs,  and  fines  imposed,  as  well  as  all  matters  at 
common  law  between  subject  and  subject.  The  judges  are  styled  barons.  Beatson.  There 
are  a chief  and  four  puisne  barons  ; the  fifth  judge  having  been  added  July  23,  1830.  The 
office  of  Cursitor  Baron  was  abolished  in  1856,  by  18  & 19  Viet.  c.  86.J 


CHIEF  BARONS  OF 

1689.  Sir  Robert  Atkins.  April  10. 

1695.  Sir  Edward  Ward.  June  10. 

1714.  Sir  Samuel  Dodd.  Nov.  22. 

1716.  Sir  Thomas  Bury.  June  ii. 

1722.  Sir  James  Montagu.  May  g. 

1723.  Sir  Robert  Eyre.  Dec.  5. 

1725.  Sir  Geoffrey  Gilbert.  June  i. 

1726.  Sir  Thomas  Pengelly.  Oct.  29. 

1730.  Sir  James  Reynolds.  April  30. 

1738.  Sir  John  Corny n.  July  7. 

1740.  Sir  Edmund  Probyn.  Nov.  24. 

1742.  Sir  Thomas  Parker.  Nov.  29. 

1772.  Sir  Sydney  Stafford  Smythe.  Oct.  29. 


THE  EXCHEQUER. 

1777.  Sir  John  Skynner.  Doc.  17. 

1787.  Sir  James  Eyre.  Jan.  26. 

1793.  Sir  Archibald  Macdonald.  Feb.  12. 

1813.  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs.  Nov.  8. 

1814.  Sir  Alexander  Thompson.  Feb.  24. 

1817.  Sir  Richard  Richards.  April  22. 

1824.  Sir  William  Alexander.  Jan.  9. 

1831.  John  lord  Lyndhurst.  Jan.  18.  Previously 
lord  chancellor  ; again  lord  chancellor,  1834. 
1834.  Sir  James  Scarlett.  Dec.  24.  Created  lord 
Abinger,  Jan.  1835. 

1844.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock.  April  15.  The  present 
(1862)  Chief  Baron. 


CHIEF  BARONS  OF  THE 

1690.  John  Hely.  Dec.  5. 

1695.  Robert  Doyne.  May  10. 

1703.  Nehemiah  Donnellan.  Dec.  27. 

1706.  Richard  Freeman.  June  25. 

1707.  Robert  Rochfort.  June  12. 

1714.  Joseph  Deane.  Oct.  14. 

1715.  Jeffrey  Gilbert.  June  16. 


EXCHEQUER  IN  IRELAND. 

1722.  Bernard  Hale.  June  9. 

1725.  Thomas  Dalton.  Sept.  2. 

1730.  Thomas  Marlay.  Sept.  29. 

1741.  John  Bowes.  Dec.  21. 

1757.  Edward  Willis.  March  ii. 

1766.  Anthony  Foster.  Sept,  s- 
1777.  James  Dennis  (aftds.  baron  Tracton).  July  3. 


* Robert  Aslett,  a cashier  of  the  Bank  of  England,  was  tried  in  1803  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  embezzling 
exchequer  biUs,  and  found  not  guilty,  on  account  of  the  invalidity  of  the  bills,  though  the  actual  loss  to  the 
bank  amounted  to  320,000?.  Mr.  Beaumont  Smith  was  tried  for  forging  exchequer  bills  to  the  amount  of 
350,000?.,  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  sentenced  to  transportation,  Dec.  4,  1841. 

t John  Jeffreys  Pratt,  earl  and  marquess  Camden,  was  appointed  a teller  of  the  exchequer,  when  a 
commoner  in  1780,  and  held  the  appointment  until  his  death  in  1840.  During  nearly  half  of  this  long  term 
he  relinquished  the  income  arising  from  the  office,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  upwards  of  a quarter  of  a 
million  sterling,  and  placed  it  at  the  service  of  the  state,  as  it  annually  accrued. 

_ 1 In  process  of  time  the  court  of  exchequer  (the  preceding  court)  became  gradually  enlarged  in  its 
jurisdiction,  until  at  length  it  was  not  merely  a revenue  court  and  one  at  common  law  between  subject  and 
subject,  but  one  in  which  suits  in  equity  were  also  instituted.  In  fact,  until  the  act,  5 Viet.  c.  5,  1841,  the 
court  of  exchequer  possessed  a triple  jurisdiction  ; but  by  this  statute,  its  equity  business  was  transferred 
to  the  court  of  chancery. 
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EXCIIEQUEE,  CoL'UT  of,  coniinued. 

1782.  Walter  Iltissey  Burgh.  July  2. 

1783.  Barry  Yelvertoii  (afterwards  viscount  Avon- 

more).  N ov.  29. 

1805.  Standish  O’Grady  (afterwards  viscount  Guilla- 
more).  Oct.  5. 


1831.  Henry  Joy.  Jan.  6. 

1838.  Htephen  Woulfe.  July  20. 

1840.  Maziere  Brady.  Feb.  ii. 

1846.  David  Richard  Pigott.  Sept.  i.  The  present 
(1862)  Chief  Baron. 


EXCISE.  The  system  was  established  in  England  by  the  Long  Parliament  about  1643, 
to  sui)port  the  parliamentary  forces  against  Charles  I.  It  was  continued  under  Charles  II. 
The  present  system  was  settled  about  1733.  The  duty  was  arbitrarily  levied  upon  liquors  and 
provisions.  The  old  excise  office  was  built  on  the  site  of  Gresham  College  in  1774  ; the  pre- 
sent is  at  Somerset-house.  The  officers  of  excise  and  customs  were  de])rived  of  their  votes  for 
returning  members  to  parliament  in  1782.  Notwithstanding  the  abolition  of  the  excise  duty 
upon  numerous  articles,  and  tlie  reduction  of  duty  upon  various  others,  of  late  years,  the 
total  excise  revenue,  so  far  from  having  decreased,  has  progressively  advanced  (1847  ^i^cl  1861 
excepted)  in  its  aggregate  annual  amount.  Additional  excise  duties  were  charged  by  17  & 18 
Viet.  c.  27,  July  3,  1854.  The  excise  duties  were  further  modified  in  i860.  See  Revenue. 


AMOUNT  OF  THE  EXCISE  REVENUE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  YEARS. 


{Great  Britain  ) 

1744  . . . . £3,754,072 

1786  . . . . 5,540,114 

1808  ....  19,867,914 

1820  . . . . 26,364,702 

1827  {United  Kingdom)  20,995,324 


1 1830  {United 

Kingdom)  £18,644,385  | 

1834  . 

. . 16,877,292 

1837 

. , . 14,518,142  1 

1840 

, . 12,607,766 

1845 

• • 13,585,583 

1847  . 

12,883,678 

1848  {United  Kingdom)  £13,919,652 

1850  ....  14,316,084 

1855  • • • • 16,389,486 

1857  ....  16,685,604 

1859  • • • • 18,144,118 

1861  ....  17,266,586 


EXCLUSION  BILL  (to  exclude  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.,  from  the 
throne),  was  passed  by  the  commons,  but  rejected  by  the  lords  in  1679.  The  revival  of  the 
(piestion  led  to  the  dissolution  of  parliament  in  1681. 

EXCOMMUNICATION,  an  ecclesiastical  anathema,  or  interdict  from  Christian  com- 
munion, founded  on  Matt,  xviii.  17;  i Cor.  v.,  &c.  It  was  originally  instituted  for  pre- 
serving the  purity  of  the  church,  but  ambitious  ecclesiastics  have  converted  it  by  degrees 
into  an  engine  for  promoting  their  own  j)Ower.  The  Catholic  church  excommnnicates  by 
Bell,  Book,  and  Candle  {lohich  see).  The  popes  have  carried  their  authority  to  such  excess  as 
to  excommunicate  and  depose  sovereigns.  See  Interdict. 


Gregory  VII.  excommunicated  the  emperor 
Henry  IV.  ; and  absolved  his  subjects  from 

their  allegianee 1077 

Innocent  III.  excommunicated  J ohn  of  England, 
placing  the  country  under  an  interdict  . 1208-14 
Gregory  IX.  excommunicated  the  emperor 
Frederic  II.  four  times  between  . . 1228-45 

Louis  XII.  of  France  was  excommunicated  by 


Julius  II.,  1510;  Francis  I.  by  Leo  X.,  1521  ; 
Henry  VIII.  of  England  by  Clement  VII.  in 
1527,  and  by  Paul  HI.  in  1535 ; and  Elizabeth 

by  Paul  IV 1558 

The  emperor  of  France,  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
and  others,  were  virtually  excommunicated 
(but  not  by  name)  on  account  of  the  annex- 
ation of  the  Romagna  by  Sardinia,  March  29,  i860 


EXECUTIONS.  See  Crime.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  (38  years)  it  is  shown  that 
no  less  a number  than  72,000  criminals  were  executed.  Stow.  In  the  ten  years  between 
1820  and  1830,  there  were  executed  in  England  alone  797  criminals  ; but  as  our  laws  became 
less  severe,  the  number  of  executions  decreased.  In  the  three  years  ending  1820,  the 
executions  in  England  and  Wales  amounted  to  312  ; in  the  three,  years  ending  1830,  they 
were  178  ; in  the  three  years  ending  1840,  they  were  62.  The  place  of  execution  in  London 
(formerly  generally  at  Tyburn),  has  been  in  front  of  Newgate  since  1783.  The  dissection  of 
the  bodies  of  executed  persons  was  abolished  in  1832. 


EXECUTIONS  IN  LONDON, 


1820 43  1 1837 

1825 17  I 1838 

1830 6 1 1839 

1835  . . . . . . o 1840 

1836  o I 1842 


• 2 1843 

. o 1844  . , . . . . 1 

• 2 1845 3 

. 1 1846 2 

. 2 1847 o 


IN  ENGLAND,  MIDDLESEX.  AND  SURREY. 


England.  Middlesex.  Surrey. 

1847  . . ,8  . .1  . .0 

1848  , . . . 12  . . . 2 . , . o 

1849  . . .15  • • o . .2 

1850  . . ..6.  ,.o.  ..o 

1851  . . .10  . .0  . .2 

1852  . . .,9.  ..I.  ..I 

1853  . . .8  . .1  . .0 

1854  . . ..5.  ..o.  ..o 


1855  . 

England. 

• 7 

Middlesex. 
* 2 

Surrey 
. 0 

1856 

. . 15  • 

. . 2 . 

. . 0 

1857  • 

. 13 

. I 

. 0 

1858  . 

. . II  , 

. . 1 . 

. . I 

1859  • 

, 9 

. I 

. 0 

i860  . 

, 1 

1861  . 

. 15 

. I 

. 0 
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EXECUTIONS,  continued. 

EXECUTIONS  OF  IIEMAIIKABLE  CRIMINALS. 


Jack  Sheppard,  lugliwaynian  ; Tyburn,  Nov.  i6,  1724 
Lord  Balinerino  and  others,  rebellion  ; Tower- 

hill  Aug.  18,  1746 

Lord  Lovat,  rebellion  ; Tower-hill  . March  30,  1747 

Eugene  Aram,  murder  ; York  . . Aug.  6,  1759 

Theodore  Gardelle,  miu-der ; Ilaymarket,  April  4,  1 760 
Earl  Ferrers,  murder  of  his  steward ; Tyburn, 

May  5,  — 

John  Perrott,  fraudulent  banki'upt ; Smithfield, 

Nov.  II,  1761 

John  M‘Naughten,  esq.,  murder  of  Miss  Knox  ; 

Strabane Dec.  13,  — 

Elizabeth  Brownrigg,  murder  of  her  apprentice; 

Tyburn Sept.  14.  1766 

Daniel  and  Robert  Perreau,  wine-merchants, 
foi’gery  ; Tyburn  ....  Jan.  17,  1776 
Rev.  Dr.  Dodd,  found  guilty  of  forging  a bond, 
in  the  name  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  for  4200!.  : 
the  highest  influence  was  exerted  to  save 
him,  but  when  the  case  came  before  the 
council,  the  minister  of  the  day  said  to 
George  III.,  “If  your  majesty  pardon  Dr. 

Dodd,  you  will  have  murdered  the  Perreaus  ; ” 

Tyburn June  27,  1777 

Rev.  Henry  Hackman,  murder  of  Miss  Reay ; 

Tyburn April  18,  1779 

Capt.  John  Donellan,  murder  of  sir  Theodosius 

Boughton ; Warwick  . . . April  2,  1781 

Mrs.  Phepoe,  celebrated  murderess  ; Old  Bailey, 

Dec.  II,  1797 

Sir  Edwd.  Crosbie,  high  treason ; Ireland,  June  4,  1798 
Messrs.  Sheares,  high  treason  ; Dublin,  July  12,  1799 
Galloping  Dick,  highway  robbery  ; Aylesbury, 

April  4,  1800 

Governor  Wall,  murder  of  serjeant  Armstrong ; 

Old  Bailey Jan.  28,  1802 

Mr.  Crawley,  murder  of  two  females : Dublin, 

March  16,  — 

George  Foster,  murder  of  his  wife  and  child ; 

Old  Bailey  ...  . Jan.  18,  1803 

Colonel  Despard,  high  treason ; Horsemonger- 

lane Feb.  21,  — 

John  Hatfield  (a  rank  impostor,  who  married, 
by  means  of  the  most  odious  deceit,  the  cele- 
brated “Beauty  of  Buttermere  ”),  forgery; 

Carlisle Sept.  3,  — 

Robert  Emmett,  high  treason ; Dublin,  Sept.  20,  — 
Richard  Patch,  murder  of  Mr.  Bligh ; Horse- 
monger-lane  ....  April  8,  1806 
John  Holloway,  Owen  Haggerty ; murder  of  Mr. 
Steele ; Old  Bailey  (thirty  of  the  spectators  of 
this  execution  were  trodden  to  death,  and 
numbers  were  pressed,  maimed,  and  wounded) 

Feb.  22,  1807 

T.  Simmons,  the  man  of  blood,  murder  ; Hert- 
ford   March  7,  1808 

Major  Campbell,  murder  of  capt.  Boyd  in  a 

duel;  Armagh Oct.  2,  — 

Capt.  Sutherland,  murder ; Execution-dock, 

June  29,  i8og 

Richard  Armitage,  forgery ; Old  Bailey,  June  24,  18  ii 
J ohn  Bellingham,  murder  of  Mr.  Perceval ; Old 

Bailey May  18,  1812 

Philip  Nicholson,  murder  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Bonar  ; Pennenden-heath  . . Aug.  23,  1813 

Francis  Tuite,  murder  of  Mr.  Goulding ; Dublin, 

Oct.  9,  — 

Charles  Callaghan,  murder  of  Mr.  Merry ; Horse- 

monger-lane  April  2,  1814 

William  Sawyer,  murder  of  Jack  Hacket ; Old 

Bailey May  15,  — 

Eliza  Fenning,  administering  poison ; Old 
Bailey July  26,  1815 


[Immediately  after  her  execution,  great  sensa- 
tion was  caused  by  its  being  universally 
believed  that  this  young  creature  suffered 
innocently.  She  denied  her  guilt  on  the 
scaffold,  and  thousands  believing  her,  accom- 
panied her  funeral.  In  the  “ Annual  Register  ” 
for  1857,  p.  143,  it  is  stated  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Gurney,  that  she  confessed  the  crime 
to  Mr.  James  Upton,  a baptist  minister, 
shortly  before  her  execution.  ] 

Captain  Grant,  Irish  robber  ; Maryborough, 

Aug.  16,  1816 

John  Cashman,  Spa-fields  riots;  Skinner-street, 

March  12,  1817 

Murderers  of  the  Lynch  family,  Wild-goose- 
lodge  affair;  Ireland  . . . July  19,  — 

The  three  Ashcrofts,  father  and  sons,  murder ; 

Lancaster Sept.  8,  — 

Brandreth  and  others,  high  treason ; Derby, 

Nov.  7,  — 

Charles  Hussey,  murder  of  Mr.  Bird  and  his 
housekeeper  ; Pennenden-heath  . Aug.  3,  1818 
John  Scanlan,  esq.,  murder  of  EUen  Hanley; 

Limerick March  16,  1820 

Arthur  Thistlewood,  John  Brunt,  James  Ings, 

John  Davidson,  Richard  Tidd(see  Cato-street)  ■, 

Old  Bailey May  i,  — 

John  Chennell,  Thomas  Calcraft,  murder  of  Mr. 

ChenneU,  senr. ; Godaiming  . Aug.  17,  — 
Murderers  of  Miss  Thompson  ; Dublin  May  3,  1821 
David  Haggart,  famous  robber ; Edinburgh, 

June  II,  — 

Josiah  Cadman,  forgery  ; Old  Bailey  Nov.  21,  — 
Samuel  Greenwood,  highway  robbery ; Old 

Bailey Dec.  27,  1822 

John  Thurtell,  murder  of  Mr.  Weare;  Hertford, 

Jan.  9,  1824 

John  Wayte,  forgery  ; Old  Bailey  . Feb.  24,  — 
Hen.  Fauntleroy,  esq.,  banker,  forgery;  Old 

Bailey Nov.  30,  — 

Probert  (an  accomplice  of  Thurtell’s  in  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Weare  ; he  became  approver), 
horse-stealing  ; Old  Bailey  . . June  20,  1825 

Spitalfields  gang,  highway  robbery ; Old  Bailey, 

Nov.  29,  1826 

Chas.  Thos.  White,  arson ; Old  Bailey  Jan.  2,  1827 
^Edward  Lowe,  coining  ; Old  Bailey  Nov.  22,  — 
Catherine  Walsh,  murder  of  her  child ; Old 

Bailey April  14,  1828 

f William  Rea,  highway  robbery;  Old  Bailey, 

July  4,  — 

William  Corder,  murder  of  Maria  Marten ; Bury 
St.  Edmund’s  ....  Aug.  8,  — 
Joseph  Hunton,  quaker,  forgery  ; Old  Bailey, 

Dec.  8,  — 

Bui’ke,  the  murderer  (see  Burking) ; Edinburgh, 

Feb.  16,  1829 

Anne  Chapman,  murder  of  her  child ; Old 

Bailey June  30,  — 

Stewart  and  wife,  noted  murderers ; Glasgow, 

July  24,  — 

Thomas  Maynard,  the  last  executed  for  forgery  ; 

Old  Bailey Dec.  31,  — 

Mr.  Comyn,  burning  his  own  house  ; Ennis, 

March  18,  1830 

John  Bishop,  Thomas  Williams,  murder  of  a poor 
Italian  boy  (see  Burking)  ; Old  Bailey,  Dec.  5,  1831 
Elizabeth  Cooke,  burking  of  Cath.  Walsh  ; Old 

Bailey Jan.  9,  1832 

John  Smith,  James  Pratt,  unnatural  crime  ; 

Old  Bailey April  8,  1835 

Maryanne  Burdock,  remarkable  case  of  poison- 
ing; Bristol  .....  Aijril  15,  — 


* He  was  the  last  coiner  drawn  on  a sledge  to  the  scaffold. 

t Captain  Charles  Montgomery  was  ordered  for  execution  this  day  for  forgery ; but  he  took  a dose 
(an  ounce-and-a-half)  of  prussic  acid,  to  save  himself  from  the  ignominy  of  the  gallows,  and  was  found  dead 
in  his  cell. 
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EXECUTIONS,  continued. 

John  Pegsworth,  murder;  Old  Bailey,  March  7,  1837 
James  Greenacre,  murder  of  Hannah  Brown; 

Old  Bailey May  2,  — 

William  Lees,  murder  of  his  wife  ; Old  Bailey, 

Dec.  16,  1839 

FraiKjois  Bcnj.  Courvoisier,  murder  of  lord  W. 

Russell;  Old  Bailey  . . . July  6,  1840 

Josiah  Misters,  wounding  Mr.  Mackreth ; 

Shrew.sbury April  2,  1841 

Robert  Blakesley,  murder  of  Mr.  Burdon  ; Old 

Bailey Nov.  15,  — 

John  Delahunt,  murder  of  Thomas  Maguire  ; 

Dublin Feb.  5,  1842 

Daniel  Good,  murder  of  Jane  Jones ; Old  Bailey, 

May  23,  — 

AVilliam  Crouch,  murder  of  his  wife ; Old  Bailey, 

May  27,  1844 

James  Tapping,  murder  of  Emma  Whiter  ; Old 

Bailey March  24,  1845 

John  Tawell,  murder  of  Sarah  Hart;  Aylesbury, 

March  28,  — 

Thomas  Henry  Hocker,  murder  of  Mr.  Delarue  ; 

Old  Bailey April  28,  — 

Joseph  Connor,  murder  of  Mary  Brothers  ; Old 

Bailey June  2,  — 

John  Platts,  murder  of  CoUis  ; Derby  April  i,  1847 
Catherine  Foster,  murder  of  her  husband ; 

Bury  St.  Edmund’s  . . . April  17,  — 

James  Bloomfield  Rush,  murder  of  Messrs. 

Jermy,  sen.  and  jun.  ; Norwich  . April  21,  1849 
Fred.  George  Manning,  and  his  wife  Maria 
Manning,  murder  of  O’Connor ; Horsemongcr- 

lane Nov.  13,  — 

James  Barbour,  murder  of  Robinson;  York, 

Jan.  15,  1853 

Henry  Horler,  murder  of  his  wife  ; Old  Bailey, 

Jan.  15,  — 

Grant,  Quin,  and  Coomey,  murder  of  Thomas 
Bateson ; Monaghan  . . . April  10,  1854 

Emanuel  Barthelemy,  murder  of  Mr.  Moore 
and  C.  Collard  ; Old  Bailey  . Jan.  22,  1855 
William  Bousfield,  murder  of  his  wife  and  three 
children ; Old  Bailey  . . March  30,  1856 

William  Palmer  (of  Rugeley),  murder  of  J.  P. 

Cook  by  poison ; Stafford  . . June  14,  — 

William  Dove,  murder  of  his  wife  by  poison ; 

York Aug.  — 

Joseph  Jenkins,  alias  Robert  Marley,  murder 
of  Cope,  a shopman,  in  Westminster  ; Old 

Bailey Dec.  15,  — 

William  Jackson,  murder  of  two  children ; 
Chester  . . . . . . Dec.  20,  — 


Lagava,  Bartelano,  and  Pettriek,  murder  of  two 
officers  and  piracy  ; Winchester  . Dec.  23,  1856 
Dedea  Redanies,  murder  of  two  girls  at  Dover  ; 

Maidstone : Jan.  i,  1857 

Thomas  Mansell  (after  seven  months’  respite), 
murder  of  a soldier;  Maidstone  . . July  6,  — 

Capt.  II.  Rogers,  murder  of  A.  Rose,  a black, 
with  great  cruelty  ; Liverpool  . Sept.  12,  — 
Thomas  Davis,  murder  of  wife;  Old  Bailey, 

Nov.  16,  — 

John  Wm.  Beale,  mm*der  of  Charlotte  Pugslcy, 
his  sweetheart ; Taunton  . . Jan.  12,  1858 

James  Thomson,  alias  Peter  Walker,  murder  of 
Agnes  Montgomery  by  poison — discovered  by 
a child ; Paisley  . . . . Jan.  14,  — 

Christian  Sattler,  a German,  murder  of  inspector 
Thain ; Old  Bailey  . . . Feb.  10,  — 

Giovanni  Lani,  murder  of  Heloise  Thaubin ; Old 

Bailey April  26,  — 

John  B.  Bicknell,  murder  of  his  grandfather 
and  grandmother  ; Taunton  . Aiig.  24,  — 
Hen.  Reid,  murder  of  wife  ; Kirkdale  Jan.  i,  1859 
Wm.  Burgess,  murder  of  his  daughter;  Taunton, 

Jan.  4,  — 

Joseph  Castle,  murder  of  his  wife;  Bedford, 

March  31,  i860 

AVilliam  Youngm.an,  murder  of  his  sweetheart 
Mary  Streeter,  and  of  his  mother  and  two 
brothers  on  Aug.  16 ; Horsemongei’-lane, 

Sept.  4,  — 

James  Mullins,  murder  of  Mrs.  Emsley  at 
Stepney  ; Old  Bailey  . . . Nov.  19,  — 

Janies  Johnson,  murder  of  two  non-com- 
missioned officers  ; AVinchester  . . Jan.  i,  1861 

Matthew  and  Charles  AVedmore,  murder  of 
their  aunt ; Taunton  , . . April  5,  — 

Wm.  Cogan,  murder  of  his  wife ; Old  Bailey, 

Oct.  14,  — 

Thos.  Jackson,  a soldier,  murder  of  sergeant 
John  Dickson;  AVinchester.  . Dec.  27,  — 

AVm.  Charlton,  engine-driver,  murdered  Jane 
Emmerson,  to  obtain  the  money  she  had 
saved  for  her  funeral ; Carlisle  March  15,  1862 
G.  J.  Gilbert,  brutal  murder  of  Miss  M.  S.  Hall 
on  her  way  to  church  ; AVinchester  Aug.  4,  — 
AA’illiani  Taylor,  murder  of  Mr.  Meller  from 
revenge  : he  previously  killed  his  own  chil- 
dren ; Kirkdale  ....  Sept.  13,  — 
Catherine  Wilson,  murder  of  Mrs.  Soames  by 
poison  [and  of  several  other  persons] ; Old 
Bailey Oct.  20,  — 


EXETER  (Devonsliire),  said  to  have  been  early  honoured  with  the  name  of  A ugusta  from 
having  been  occu^iied  by  the  second  Augustan  legion  commanded  by  Vespasian  : its  present 
name  is  derived  from  Excestre.,  “the  castellated  city  of  the  Exe.”  It  was  for  a considerable 
time  the  capital  of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom.  The  bishopric  anciently  constituted  two  sees, 
Devonshire  (founded  about  a.d,  909)  and  Cornwall.  The  church  of  the  former  was  at 
Crediton,  of  the  latter  at  Bodmin.  In  1046  the  sees  were  united.  St.  Petroc  was  the  first 
bishop  of  Cornwall,  before  900  ; Qidulphus,  the  first  bishop  of  Devonshire,  905  ; and  Leofric, 
the  first  bishop  of  Exeter,  in  1049.  The  cathedral  originally  belonged  to  a monastery 
founded  by  Athelstan  : Edward  the  Confessor  removed  the  monks  to  his  new  abbey  of 
Westminster,  and  gave  their  church  for  a cathedral  to  the  united  see  1049  ; valued  in  the 
king’s  books  at  $ool.  jger  annum.  Present  stated  income  2’jool. 


Alfred  invested  the  city  field  by  tlie  Danes,  and 


compelled  tfiem  to  capitulate  . a.d.  877  and  894 

Exeter  sacked  by  Swe3m 1003 

Besieged  by  AVilliam  the  Conqueror  . . . 1067 

The  castle  surrendered  to  king  Stepfien  . . 1136 

Tlie  city  first  governed  by  a mayor  . . . 1200 

The  celebrated  nunnery  founded  . . . 1236 

The  ancient  bridge  built 1250 

Edward  I.  holds  a parliament  here  . . . 1286 

The  Black  Prince  visits  Exeter  . . . . 1371 


The  duchess  of  Clarence  takes  refuge  in  the  city  1469 
Besieged  by  sir  William  Courtenay  . . . — 


City  assaulted  by  Perkin  AVarbeck  . . . 1497 

Exeter  constituted  a county  of  itself  . . . 1536 

AVelsh,  the  vicar  of  St.  Thomas’s,  hanged  on  the 
tower  of  his  church,  as  a leader  in  the  Cornish 

rebellion Inly  2,  1549 

Annual  festival  established  . . Aug.  6,  — 

The  guildhall  built 1593 

Prince  Maurice  takes  Exeter  for  king  Charles  1. 

Sept.  A,  1643 

It  surrenders  to  the  Parliamentarians  April,  1646 

The  canal  to  Topsham  cut 1675 

A mint  established  by  James  II 1688 
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EXETEK,  continual. 

Water-works  erected 1694 

The  sessions  house  built 1773 

The  new  bridge  built 1778 

The  theatre  erected 1783 

Lunatic  asylum  founded 1795 

County  gaol  built  ....  . . 1796 

Subscription  library  founded  ....  1807 
Devon  and  Exeter  institution  for  the  promotion 
of  science  established 1813 


Now  city  prison  built 1818 

The  last  of  the  ancient  gates  removed  . . . — 

The  subscription  rooms  opened  ....  1820 

The  public  baths  erected 1821 

Mechanics’  institution  opened  ....  1825 

New  cemetery  commenced 1837 

Railway  to  Bristol  opened  . . . May  i,  1844 

Great  fire,  20  houses  burnt  , . Aug.  2,  — 

Another  great  fire  ....  April  26,  1847 


RECENT  BlSIIOrS  OF  EXETER. 


:8o3.  John  Fisher,  translated  to  Salisbury  in  1807. 
[807.  lion.  George  Pelham,  translated  to  Lincoln, 
Sept.  1820. 


1820.  William  Carey,  translated  to  St.  Asaph, 
March  1830. 

1 830.  Christopher  Bethell,  translated  to  Bangor,  1 830. 
1830.  Henry  Philpotts  (present)  bishop. 


EXETER  CHAiSTGE  (London),  was  built  by  Walter  Stapleton,  bisliop  of  Exeter  and  lord 
treasurer  in  1319,  beheaded  by  order  of  the  (pieen-regent,  Isabella,  in  1326.  It  tvas  entirely 
demolished  at  the  period  of  the  Strand  improvements,  in  1829.  The  new  Exeter  Change, 
built  by  the  marquis  of  Exeter  near  its  site,  and  running  from  Wellington-street  to  Catherine- 
street,  with  a passage,  on  each  side  of  wdiich  are  shops  for  fancy  articles,  was  opened  in  1845. 
This  place,  sometimes  called  the  “Wellington  arcade,”  forms  a communication  between  the 
two  streets  mentioned,  and  is  12  feet  wide,  20  feet  in  height,  and  60  in  length. 

EXETER  COLLEGE  (Oxford),  was  founded  by  Walter  Stapleton,  bishop  of  Exeter,  in 
1314.  The  college  buildings  consist  of  a handsome  quadrangle  in  the  later  Gothic  style. 

EXETER  HALL  (Strand,  London),  erected  in  1830-1  for  the  meetings  of  religious, 
scientific,  and  other  institutions,  concerts,  oratorios,  and  musical  societies,  a large  and  magni- 
ficent apartment  with  a splendid  orchestra  and  organ,  and  having  rooms  attached  for 
committees,  &c.  Religious  services  were  held  here  in  1856  by  the  Rev.  C.  Spurgeon,  and  in 
1857  by  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England. 

EXHIBITION  OF  1851.  The  original  idea  of  a National  Exhibition*  is  attributed  to 
Mr.  F.  Whishaw,  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1844.  It  was  not  taken  up  till  1849, 
when  prince  Albert,  president  of  the  society,  said,  “Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  a Great 
Exhibition,  an  exhibition  worthy  of  the  greatness  of  this  country  ; not  merely  national  in 
its  scope  and  benefits,  but  comprehensive  of  the  whole  world  ; and  I offer  myself  to  the 
public  as  their  leader,  if  they  are  willing  to  assist  in  the  undertaking.  ” See  Crystal  Palace. 


Royal  commission  appointed  . . Jan.  3,  1850 

A subscription  list  opened,  headed  by  the  queen 
for  1000?. 

Civic  banquets  in  support  of  the  plan,  at  London, 
March  21-22,  and  at  York  . . Oct.  25.  — 

The  building  designed  by  Joseph  Paxton,  com- 
menced   Sept.  26,  — 

Jlany  persons  admitted  to  it  in  Jan.  ; it  is 
virtually  transferred  to  the  royal  com- 
missioners by  the  contractoi's,  Messrs.  Fox 

and  Henderson Feb.  1851 

Reception  of  goods  began  Feb.  12,  and  the  sale 
of  season  tickets  ....  Feb.  25,  — 
The  Exhibition  publicly  opened  by  Her  Majesty, 

May  I,  — 

The  number  of  exhibitors  exceeded  17,000,  of 
whom  2918  received  prize  medals  and  170 
council  medals.  The  articles  exhibited  in 
arts,  manufactures,  and  the  various  pro- 
duce of  countries,  defy  aU  numerical  calcula- 
tion. 


The  palace  continued  open  above  twenty-three 
weeks,  altogether  144  days  (May  i to  Oct.  15), 
within  which  time  it  was  visited  by  6,170,000 
persons,  averaging  43,536  a day,  whose  ad- 
mission at  the  respective  prices  of  one  pound, 
half-a-crown,  and  one  shilling,  amounted  to 
505,107?.  including  season  tickets,  leaving  a 
surplus,  after  payment  of  expenses,  of  about 
150,000?. 

The  greatest  number  of  visitors  in  one  day  was 
109,760  (Oct.  8) ; and  at  one  time  (2  o’clock, 

Oct.  7)  were,  93,000 ; these  persons  were 
assembled  at  one  time,  not  in  an  open  area, 
like  a Roman  amphitheatre,  but  (it  should  be 
recollected)  within  a windowed  and  floored 
and  roofed  building.  There  is  no  like  vast 
assemblage  recorded  in  either  ancient  or 
modern  annals,  as  having  been  gathered 
together,  it  may  be  said  in  one  room. 

The  Exhibition  was  closed  to  the  public, 

Oct.  II,  1851! 


EXHIBITION  OF  1862.  A proposal  in  1858  for  another  Great  Exhibition,  to  be  held  in 
1861,  was  withdra^vn  in  consequence  of  the  war  in  Italy  in  1859,  &c.  The  scheme  was 
revived  in  April  i860,  when  the  prince-consort  engaged  to  guarantee  io,oooZ.  if  240,000?. 
should  be  subscribed  for  by  other  persons.  On  Feb.  22,  1861,  a charter  was  gi’anted  to  the 

* Industrial  exhibitions  began  with  the  French ; Expositions  having  been  organised  and  opened  at 
Paris  in  1798,  1801,  1802,  1806,  1819,  1823,  1827,  1834,  1839,  1844,  and  1849,  the  last,  being  the  eleventh,  ex- 
ceeding all  the  preceding  in  extent  and  brilliancy.  The  fust  exhibition  of  the  kind  in  this  country  was 
the  National  Repository,  opened  under  royal  patronage  in  1828,  near  Charing  Cross.  It  -was  not  successful. 
Other  exhibitions  were  opened  at  Manchester  in  1837,  at  Leeds  in  1839,  and  at  Birmingham  in  1849. 

t Exhibitions  have  since  been  held  at  Cork,  Dublin,  Manchester)  New  York,  Paris,  Montreal,  Florence 
&c.  (which  see). 
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followirif^  persons  as  commissioners  ; Earl  Granville,  the  Marquess  of  Chandos,  C.  W.  Dilke, 
jun.  and  Thomas  Fairbairn.  The  guarantee  fund  amounted  to  349,000^.  in  Nov,  i860,  and 
to  452,300^,  on  Aug.  22,  1862.  The  building  was  erected  on  254  acres  of  ground  at  South 
Kensington,  according  to  a design  by  capt.  Fowke,  by  JMessrs.  Kelk  & Lucas  ; made  over  to 
the  commissioners  on  Feb.  12,  1862  ; and  opened  by  tlie  duke  of  Cambridge  and  a distin- 
guished company  on  IMa^  i.  The  Jurors’  awards  of  medals  Avere  announced  in  the  building 
on  July  II.  The  Exhibition  is  to  be  tinally  closed  on  Nov.  15, — {Oct.  1862.) 

EXODUS  (Greek,  wciy^  out),  a term  applied  to  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt 
1491  B.c,  ; and  described  in  the  book  Exodus.  Chronologers  vary  in  the  date  of  this  event  : 
the  LXX.  give  1614  ; Hales,  1648  ; Wilkinson,  1495  ; Bunsen,  1320  or  1314. 

EXPEDITIONS,  Buitisii.  Many  are  described  under  their  respective  heads  : e.g. 


France,  near  Port  I'Orient  . . . Oct.  i,  1746 

Cherbourg Aug.  7,  1758 

St.  Malo ; 4000  men  lost ....  Sept.  1758 
Quiberon  Bay  {French  emigrants)  . . . 1796 

Ostend  {all  made  prisoners)  . . . May,  1798 

Ilelder  Point  and  Zuyder  Zee  . . Sept.  1799 


Ferrol,  in  Spain Aug.  1800 

Egypt  {Abercrombie)  ....  March.  1801 

Copenhagen Sept.  1807 

Walcheren  {unfortimate)  . . . July,  1809 

Bergen-op-Zoom  ....  March  8,  1814 
Crimea Sept.  1854 


EXPORTS.  Edward  III.  by  his  encouragement  of  trade  turned  the  scale  so  much  in 
favour  of  English  merchandise,  that  by  a balance  taken  in  his  time,  the  exported  commo- 
dities amounted  to  294,  ooo^.  and  the  imported  to  only  38,000^.  See  Revenue.  The  declared 
value  is  of  infinitely  less  amount  than  the  official. 


OFFICIAL  VALUE  OF  EXPOKTS  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN  TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD,  VIZ,  : — 


1700 £6,097,120  I 

1750  . . . . 10,130,991  1 

1775 16,326,363  I 

1800  ....  38,120,120  1 


1810  . . . £45,869,839 

1820 5L733AI3 

1830  ....  66,735,445 

1835 78,376,732 


1840 £97,402,726 

1845  ....  131,564,503 

1850.  . . . . 175,126,706 

1851  ....  190,397,810 


TOTAL  DECLARED  VALUE  OF  BRITISH  AND  IRISH  PRODUCE  EXPORTED. 

1851  . £74,448,722  I 1855  . £95,688,085  I 1857  . . £122,155,237  I i860  . £135,891,227 

1853  . . . 98,933,781  1 1856  . . . 115,826,948  I 1859  . . 130,440,427  1 1861  . . . 125,115,133 

EX  OFFICIO  INFORMATIONS  are  those  filed  by  the  attorney-general,  hy  virtue  of  his 
office,  Avithout  applying  to  the  court  where  they  are  filed  for  leave,  or  giving  the  defendant  an 
opportunity  of  shoAving  cause  why  they  should  not  be  filed.  Cabinet  Lawyer.  They  AA’ere  used 
by  the  Liverjiool  administration  about  1817 — 19.  William  Hone  AA^as  tried  on  criminal  infor- 
mation, Dec.  18-20,  1817,  and  acquitted.  The  British  bank  directors  AA'ere  thus  tried,  1857. 

EYLAU  (Prussia),  Avhere  on  Feb.  7,  8,  1807,  the  French  defeated  the  Russians,  in  one  of 
the  most  bloody  contests  of  the  Avar.  N apoleon  commanded  in  person.  Both  armies  by  this  and 
other  battles  Avere  so  much  reduced,  that  the  French  retired  to  the  Vistula,  and  the  Russians 
on  the  Pregel.  The  victor  lost  15,000  men  ; the  Russian  loss  in  slain  alone  Avas  20,000. 

EYRE  (old  French  for  ire,  to  go).  The  itinerant  court  of  justices,  the  justices  in  Eyre, 
Avas  instituted  by  Henry  II.  1176  ; and  Avhen  the  forest  laAA^s  AA-ere  in  force,  its  chief  justice 
had  great  dignity.  These  justices  Avere  to  go  their  circuit  every  third  year,  and  j)unish  all 
abuses  committed  in  the  king’s  forests.  The  last  instance  of  a court  being  held  in  any  of  tlie 
forests  is  believed  to  haA^e  been  in  1671.  Beatson. 


F. 

FABII.  A noble  and  powerful  family  at  Rome,  aaJio  derived  their  name  from  faba,  a 
bean,  because  some  of  their  ancestors  cultivated  this  pulse  ; they  AA'ere  said  to  he  descended 
from  Fabius,  a supposed  son  of  Hercules,  and  Avere  once  so  numerous  that  they  took  upon 
themselves  to  Avage  AA^ar  against  the  Veientes.  They  came  to  a general  engagement  near  the 
Cremera,  in  which  all  the  family,  consisting  of  306  men,  Avere  slain  in  a sudden  attack, 
477  B.c.  There  only  remained  one,  whose  tender  age  had  detained  him  at  Rome,  and  from 
him  arose  the  noble  Fabii  in  the  folloAving  ages.  Fabius  Cunctator  (the  delayer),  kept 
Hannibal  in  check  for  some  time  AA’ithout  coming  to  an  engagement,  217,  216  b.c. 

FABLES.  “ Jotham’s  fable  of  the  trees  {Judges  ix.,  about  1209  b.c.)  is  the  oldest  extant, 
and  as  beautiful  as  any  made  since.”  Addison.  Nathan’s  fable  of  the  poor  man  (2  Sam.  xii., 
about  1034  B.c.)  is  next  in  antiquity.  The  earliest  collection  of  fables  extant  is  of  eastern 
origin,  and  preserved  in  the  Sanscrit.  The  fables  of  Yishnoo  Sarma,  called  Pilpay,  are  the 
most  beautiful,  if  not  the  most  ancient  in  the  AA'orld.  Sir  William  Jones.  The  AveH-knoAvn 
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yEsop’s  fables  {which  see),  supposed  to  have  bceu  written  about  565  or  620  u.c.,  were  versified 
liy  Babrius,  a Greek  ])oet,  about  130  b.c.  {Corai/),  and  turned  into  prose  by  Maximus 
IMauudes,  a Greek  monk,  about  1320,  who  added  other  fables  and  appended  a worthless  life 
of  yEsop.  The  fables  of  Lafontaino  (1700)  and  Gay  (1727)  are  justly  celebrated. 

FACTIONS.  Among  the  Homans  (who  Avore  mostly  spectators  only  of  the  games), 
factions  were  parties  that  fought  on  chariots  in  the  circus,  and  Avho  were  distinguished  by 
their  dilfercnt  colours,  as  green,  blue,  red,  and  Avhite  ; to  Avliich  Domitian  added  two  others, 
one  in  coats  embroidered  with  gold,  a second  wearing  scarlet,  about  a.d.  90.  At  Constanti- 
nople, the  higher  ranks  took  part  in  the  games,  and  both  the  emperors  and  people  had 
generally  greater  inclination  for  some  particular  colour.* 

FACTO  KIES,  establishments  supplied  Avith  machinery  for  producing  manufactures  of 
all  kinds,  liaA’e  immensely  increased  in  this  country  since  1815.  In  consequence  of  a report 
to  ])arliament,  the  Factory  act  AA'as  passed  in  1833,  regulating  the  hours  of  labour,  &c.  No 
child  is  to  be  employed  under  nine  years  of  age,  except  in  silk  factories.  Other  acts 
regulating  factories  have  been  passed  since. 

FAIRLOP  OAK,  a celebrated  tree  AAutli  a trunk  48  feet  in  circumference,  the  groAvth 
of  fiA^e  centuries  in  the  forest  of  Hainault,  Essex,  bKAAm  doAAUi  in  February,  1820.  Its 
extended  branches  covered  a space  of  more  than  300  feet  in  circumference  ; and  beneath 
them  a fair  AA'as  annually  held  on  the  first  Friday  in  July.  This  fair  originated  Avitli  the 
eccentric  Mr.  Day,  a pump  and  block  maker  of  Wapping,  who,  having  a small  estate  in  the 
vicinity,  annually  repaired  here  Avith  a party  of  friends,  to  dine  on  beans  and  bacon.  Every 
year  aMed  to  the  number  of  persons  ; and  in  a short  time  a fair  Avas  begun. 

FAIRS  AND  Wakes  are  of  Saxon  origin,  and  Avere  instituted  in  England  by  Alfred, 
A.D.  886.  Spehnan.  They  Avere  established  by  order  of  Gregory  VII.  in  1078,  and  termed 
Ferice,  at  AA’hich  the  monks  celebrated  the  festival  of  their  patron  saint  : the  A^ast  resort  of 
people  occasioned  a great  demand  for  goods,  Avares,  &c.  They  were  called  Avakes  from  the 
people  making  merry  during  the  vigil  or  eve.  Fairs  AA^ere  established  in  France  about  800 
by  Charlemagne,  ancl  encouraged  in  England  about  1071  by  William  the  Conqueror. 

FALCONRY  in  England  cannot  be  traced  with  certainty  until  the  reign  of  king  Ethel- 
bert,  the  Saxon  monarch,  a.d.  850.  Pennant.  It  is  said  that  the  grand  seignior  at  one 
time  kejjt  six  thousand  falconers  in  his  service.  Recent  attempts  have  been  made  to  revive 
falconry  (1862). 

FALCZI,  Peace  of,  concluded  betAveen  Russia  and  Turkey,  July  2,  1711,  the  Russians 
giA’ing  up  Azoph  and  all  their  possessions  on  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Turks.  The  Russians 
Avere  saved  from  imminent  destruction  by  the  address  of  Catherine  the  empress.  In  1712 
the  Avar  Avas  reneAved,  and  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Constantinople,  April  16,  1712. 

FALERNIAN  WINE,  celebrated  by  Virgil  and  Horace,  AA^as  the  produce  of  Falernus,  or, 
as  called  by  Martial,  Mons  Massicus,  in  Campania.  Horace  in  his  Odes  boasts  of  having 
drunk  Falernian  Avine  that  had  been,  as  it  Avere,  born  Avith  him,  or  Avhicli  reckoned  its  age 
from  the  same  consuls,  14  b.c.  The  Opimian  Avine  is  said  to  have  been  kept  for  200  years. 

FALKIRK  (Steiiingshire,  Scotland),  the  site  of  a victory  by  the  English  under  Edward  I. 
over  the  Scots,  commanded  by  Wallace,  part  of  Avhose  forces  deserted  him.  It  is  said  from 
20,000  to  40,000  of  the  latter  Avere  slain,  July  22,  1298.  A battle  Avas  fought  here  betAveen 
the  royal  forces  and  prince  Charles  Stuart,  in  Avhich  the  former  Avere  defeated,  Jan.  17,  1746. 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS,  a group  in  the  South  Atlantic,  belonging  to  Great  Britain. 
Seen  by  Americus  Vespucius  ; and  visited  by  Davis,  1592.  Taken  possession  of  by  France, 
1764.  The  French  Avere  expelled  by  the  Spaniards  ; and  in  1771,  Spain  gave  up  the  sove- 
reignty to  England.  Not  having  been  colonised  by  us,  the  republic  of  Buenos.  Ayres  assumed 
a right  to  these  islands,  and  a colony  from  that  country  settled  at  Port  Louis  ; but  OAving  to 
a dispute  Avith  America,  the  settlement  Avas  destroyed  by  the  latter  in  1831.  In  1833  the 
British  flag  Avas  hoisted  at  Port  Louis,  and  a British  officer  has  since  resided  there.  McCulloch, 
FAMILY  COMPACT.  See  Bourbon, 

FAMILY  OF  LOVE,  a society,  called  also  Philadelphians,  from  the  love  they  professed 
to  bear  to  all  men,  even  the  most  Avicked.  They  assembled  at  BreAV-house  yard,  Nottingham. 

* In  Jan  532,  a conflict  took  place,  when  about  30,000  lives  were  lost,  and  Justinian  was  mainly  in- 
debted for  his  life  and  throne  to  the  heroism  of  his  empress  Theodora,  formerly  a courtesan.  The  blues 
and  greens  united  for  a day  or  two  against  the  emperor,  taking  Nika  ! (overcome  !)  for  a watchword,  from 
which  the  sedition  has  been  named.  The  blues  soon  repented,  and  massacred  nearly  all  the  greens.  The 
games  were  suppressed  for  a time. 
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Their  foimclei-  was  a fanatic  named  David  George,  an  Anabaptist,  of  Holland,  who  propa- 
gated his  doctrine  in  Switzerland,  where  he  died  in  1556.  After  this  event  the  teiiets  of 
the  society  were  declared  to  be  impious,  and  George’s  body  and  books  were  ordered  to  be 
burned  by  the  hangman.  See  Agapemonians. 

FAMINES.  The  famine  of  the  seven  years  in  Egypt  began  1708  B.c.  Usher;  Blair. 


Famine  at  Rome,  when  thousands  of  people 
threw  themselves  into  the  Tiber  . b.c.  436 
Awful  famine  in  Kgypt  . . . . a.d.  42 

At  Rome,  attended  by  plague  . . . . 262 

In  Britain,  so  grievous  that  people  ate  the  bark 

of  trees 272 

In  Scotland,  and  thousands  die  . . . . 306 

In  England,  where  40,000  perish  . . . 310 

Awful  one  in  Phrygia  ...  ...  370 

In  Italy  when  parents  ate  their  children  {Bu- 

fresnoy) 450 

In  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  . . . . 739 

Again,  when  thousands  starve  ....  823 

Again,  which  lasts  four  years  . . . . 954 

Awful  one  throughout  Europe  ....  iot6 

In  England,  21  Wilham  1 1087 

In  England  and  France  : this  famine  leads  to  a 
pestilential  fever,  which  lasts  from  . 1193  to  1195 
Another  famine  in  England  . . . .1251 

Again,  so  dreadful  that  the  people  devoured 
the  flesh  of  horses,  dogs,  cats,  and  vermin  . 1315 
One  occasioned  by  long  rains  . . . ' . 1335 


One  in  England  and  France  (Rajnn)  . . . 1353 

Again,  one  so  great,  that  bread  was  made  from 

fern-roots  (Stow) 1438 

One  throughout  these  islands  . . . . 1565 

iVwful  one  in  France  ( Voltaire)  ....  1693 

One  general  in  these  realms 1748 

One  which  devastates  Bengal  . . . .1771 

At  Cape  de  Verde  ; 16,000  persons  perish  . . 1775 

One  grievously  felt  in  France  ....  1789 

One  severely  felt  in  England 1795 

Again,  throughout  the  kingdom  . . .1801 

At  Urontheim,  owing  to  Sweden  intercepting 

the  supplies 1813 

Scarcity  of  food  severely  felt  by  the  Irish  poor 
1814,  1816,  1822,  1831,  1846,  in  consequence  of 
the  failure  of  the  potato  crop.  Grants  by 
parliament,  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  the 
people,  were  made  in  the  session  of  1847,  the 
whole  amounting  to  ten  millions  sterling. 

In  N.  W.  provinces  of  India,  thousands  starving. 

(See  India.)  ....  Jan. — March  1861 


FAN.  The  use  of  the  fan  was  known  to  the  ancients  ; Cape  hoc  flahellum,  et  ventulum 
hide  sic  facito.  “ Take  this  fan,  and  give  her  thus  a little  air.”  Terence.,  Eiinuchus,  b.c.  166. 

■ — Fans,  together  with  muffs,  masks,  and  false  hair,  were  first  devised  by  the  harlots  in 
Italy,  and  were  brought  to  England  from  France.  Stow.  The  fan  was  used  by  females  to 
hide  their  faces  at  church.  Pardon.  In  the  British  Museum  are  fan-handles  and  other 
articles  of  Egyptian  manufacture,  used  anciently  by  women. 

FARCE,  a short  comic  drama,  usually  of  one  or  two  acts.  One  by  Otway  is  dated  1677. 
The  best  English  farces  (by  Foote,  Garrick,  Bickerstaff,  &c.)  appeared  from  about  1740  to 
1780.  This  species  of  dramatic  entertainment  originated  in  the  droll  shows  which  were 
exhibited  by  charlatans  and  their  buffoons  in  the  open  street.  See  Drama. 

FARNESE  FAMILY  became  important  through  the  elevation  of  Alexander  Farnese 
to  the  papacy  as  Paul  III.  He  gave  his  natural  son  Peter  the  duchy  of  Parma,  and  his 
descendants  ruled  there  till  the  death  of  Antony  without  issue  in  1731.  Alexander  prince  of 
Parma  was  governor  of  the  Netherlands  in  1579. 

FARTHING.  One  of  the  earliest  of  the  English  coins.  Farthings  in  silver  were  coined 
by  king  John  ; the  Irish  farthing  of  his  reign  is  of  the  date  of  1210,  and  is  valuable  and  rare. 
Farthings  were  coined  in  England  in  silver  by  Henry  VIll.  First  coined  in  copper  by 
Charles  II.  1665  ; and  again  in  1672,  when  there  Avas  a large  coinage  of  copper  money.  Half- 
farthings were  first  coined  in  the  reign  of  Victoria,  1843.  See  Queen  Anne’s  Farthings. 

FASTS.  Observed  by  most  nations  from  the  remotest  antiquity  ; by  the  Jews  (2  Chron. 
XX.  3)  ; by  the  Ninevites  {Jonah  iii.).  A fast  was  observed  by  the  Jews  on  the  great  day  of 
atonement.  Lev.  xxiii.  1490  b.c.  The  first  Christian  ministers  were  ordained  with  fasting 
(a.d.  45),  Acts  xiii.  2.  Annual  fasts,  as  that  of  Lent,  and  at  other  stated  times,  and  on  par- 
ticular occasions  to  appease  the  anger  of  God,  began  in  the  Christian  church,  in  the  second 
century,  a.d.  138.  Fast  days  are  appointed  by  the  Reformed  churches  in  times  of  war  and 
pestilence  (as  March  21,  1855,  for  the  Russian  war,  and  Oct.  7,  1857,  for  the  Indian  Mutiny). 
See  Abstinence. 

FATHERS  OF  the  CHURCH,  A term  applied  to  the  earlier  Christian  writers.  The 
following  are  the  principal ; 


SECOND  CENTURY.  Gveelc, 

Justin  Martyr  d.  abt.  166 
Irenteus,  d.  abt.  . . 200 

Athenagoras. 

THIRD  CENTURY.  Greelc. 
Clemens,  d.  abt.  . .217 

Origen,  d.  abt.  . .253 


Latin. 

Tertullian,  d.  abt.  . 220 
Minutius Felix, Jl.abt.  230 
Cyprian,  d.  . . . 258 

FOURTH  AND  FIFTH  CEN- 
TURIES. Greek. 
Eusebius,  d.  abt.  . . 340 


Athanasius,  d.  . . 373 

Ephrem  Syrus  cL  abt.  378 
Basil,  d.  ...  379 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  cZ.  386 
Gregory  Nazianzen.c?.  389 
Gregory  Nyssen,rf.abt.  394 
Epiphanius,  d.  . . 402 

Chrysostom,  d.  . . 407 


Cyril  of  Alexandria,!?.  444 
Latin. 

Arnobius,  jl.  . . . 303 

Lactantius,  d.  abt.  . 330 

Ambrose,  d.  . . 397 

Jerome,  d.  . . . 420 

Augustine,  d.  . . 430 


FATIMITES.  See  Ali  and  Mahometanism. 
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FATS  are  oils  solid  at  oriliuaiy  temperatures.  'J'lic  researches  of  Clievreul  since  1824  on 
their  chemical  nature  arc  very  important.  See  Candles. 

FAUSTUS,  a renowned  ])rofessor  of  the  hlack  art,  magic,  nourished  about  the  end  of  the 
15th  century.  Chap-hooks  res]-»ccting  him  have  hcen  in  circulation  since  that  time.  Goethc’.s 
celebrated  poem,  “Faust,”  lirst  appeared  in  1790. 

FEASTS  AND  FESTIVALS.  The  “Feasts  of  the  Lord,”  viz.  those  of  the  Passover, 
Pentecost,  Truni])ets,  and  Tabernacles,  were  instituted  1490  B.C.  {Leviticus,  ch.  xxiii. ) 
The  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles  was  celebrated  with  the  greatest  magnificence  for  fourteeen 
days,  upon  the  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  icx)4  b.C.  Hezekiah  (726  b.c.)  and 
Josiah  (623)  kept  the  feast  of  Passover  in  a most  solemn  manner.  In  the  Christian  Church 
the  feasts  of  Christmas,  Easter,  Ascension,  and  the  Pentecost,  or  Whitsuntide,  are  said  to 
have  been  first  ordered  to  be  observed  by  all  Christians,  A.d.  68.  Kogation  days  were 
appointed  in  469.  Jubilees  in  the  Eomish  Church  were  instituted  by  Boniface  VIII.  in 
1300.  See  Jubilees.  For  fixed  festivals  observed  in  the  Church  of  England,  as  settled  at 
the  Peformation,  ct  seq.,  see  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

FEBlvUAEY  (from  Februus,  an  old  Italian  divinity),  the  second  month  of  the  year,  in 
which  was  celebrated  Februa,  a feast  in  behalf  of  the  manes  of  deceased  persons,  when  sacri- 
fices were  performed,  and  the  last  offices  were  paid  to  the  shades  of  the  dead.  This  month, 
with  January,  was  added  to  the  year,  previously  but  ten  months,  by  Numa,  713  b.c.  See 
Calendar  and  Year. 

FECIALES,  or  Fetiales,  heralds  of  Eoiiie,  twenty  in  number,  to  denounce  war  or  pro- 
claim peace,  instituted  by  Numa,  about  712  b.c.  When  the  Eomans  thought  themselves 
injured,  one  of  this  body  was  empoAvered  to  demand  redress  ; and  after  thirty-three  days,  if 
submission  were  not  made,  war  was  declared,  and  the  Feciales  hurled  a bloody  spear  into  the 
territories  of  the  enemy,  as  a sign  of  intended  hostilities. 

FEDEEAL  STATES  are  those  united  by  treaty  as  one  state,  without  giving  up  self- 
government — as  in  Switzerland.  The  term  Federal  was  given  to  the  Northern  States  of 
America  during  the  great  conflict  in  1861-2. 

FEEJEE  ISLANDS,  or  Fiji,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  about  1500  miles  from  Sydney.  There 
are  80  inhabited  islands,  the  largest  about  360  miles  in  circumference,  with  20,000  inhabitants. 
The  islands  were  offered  by  the  chiefs  to  the  British  government,  July,  1859  ; but  not 
accepted.  In  i860  the  house  of  commons  granted  1680?.  for  expenditure  in  these  islands. 

FELONY,  in  English  law  (says  Blackstone,  in  1765)  comprises  every  species  of  crime 
which  occasions  the  forfeiture  of  land  and  goods. 

FENCING-  was  introduced  into  England  from  France,  where  it  had  long  before  been 
taught.  Fencing-schools  having  led  to  duelling  in  England,  were  prohibited  in  London  by 
statute  13  Edw.  I.  1285.  In  1859  there  were  eight  teachers  of  fencing  in  London. 

FEEE-CFIAMPENOISE  (France).  Here  the  French  army  under  Marmont,  Mortier,  and 
Arrighi,  were  surprised  and  defeated  by  the  Austrians  under  the  prince  of  Schwartzenberg, 
March  25,  1814,  after  a heroic  resistance.  Paris  surrendered  to  the  allies  six  days  after. 

FEEIjE  LATINiE  were  solemn  festivals  at  Eome,  instituted  byTarquin  the  Proud,  about 
534  B.c.  The  lu’incipal  magistrates  of  forty-seven  towns  of  Latium  assembled  on  a mount 
near  Eome,  where  they  and  the  Eoman  authorities  offered  a bull  to  Jupiter  Latialis. 

FEEMENTATION,  termed  one  of  the  most  mysterious  processes  in  nature  by  Gay 
Lussac,  who  showed  that  in  the  process  of  fermentation,  45  lbs.  of  sugar  are  resolved  into  23 
of  alcohol  and  22  of  carbonic  acid.  His  memoir  appeared  in  1810.  In  1861  Pasteur  brought 
forward  evidence  to  show  that  fermentation  depends  on  the  presence  of  minute  organisms  in 
the  fermenting  fluid,  and  that  the  source  of  all  such  organisms  is  the  atmo.sphere. 

FEENS  (Ireland),  an  ancient  bishopric,  once  archiepiscopal.  St.  Edsen  was  seated  here 
in  A.D.  598.  Leighlin  and  Ferns  were  united  in  1600;  and  by  the  Church  Temporalities’ 
act,  passed  Aug.  1833,  both  were  united  to  the  bishopric  of  Ossory.  See  Ossory. — Ferns,  an 
order  of  cryptogamoiis  plants,  now  much  cultivated  in  Wardian  cases,  which  see,  and  see 
also  Nature  Printing. 

FEEOZESHAH  (India).  The  British,  commanded  by  sir  Hugh  Gough,  attacked  the 
entrenchments  of  the  Sikhs,  and  carried  by  storm  their  first  line  of  works,  Dec.  21,  1845  ; 
but  night  coming  on,  the  operations  were  suspended  till  daybreak  next  day,  when  their 
second  line  was  stormed  by  general  Gilbert,  and  74  guns  captured.  The  Sikhs  advanced  to 
retake  their  guns,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  retreated  towards  the  Sutlej,  Dec.  22  ; 
and  recrossed  that  river  unmolested,  Dec.  27.  The  British  loss  was  reckoned  at  2415* 
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FEREARA,  a city  in  the  Papal  States,  formerly  part  of  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  under 
the  Emperors  of  the  East.  It  was  subdued  by  the  Lombards  in  the  8th  century,  and  taken 
from  them  about  752  by  Pepin,  who  gave  it  to  pope  Stephen  II.  About  1208  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  house  of  Este  {which  sec),  and  became  the  principal  seat  of  the  literature 
and  fine  arts  in  Italy.  Pope  Clement  VIII.  obtained  the  long-claimed  sovereignty  in  1598, 
on  the  death  of  the  duke  Alphonso  II.,  the  last  legitimate  male  of  the  Este  family.  His 
illegitimate  nephew,  Ca3sar,  became  duke  of  Modena.  The  French  under  Massena  took 
Ferrara  in  1796  ; but  it  was  restored  to  the  ])ope  in  1814.  An  Austrian  garrison  held  it  from 
1849  ; it  retired  in  June,  1859,  and  the  people  rose  and  declared  for  annexation  to  Sardinia, 
which  was  accomplished  in  March,  i860. 

FERRARS’  ARREST.  Mr.  George  Ferrars,  a member  of  parliament,  being  in  attendance 
on  the  house,  was  taken  in  execution  by  a sheriff’s  officer  for  debt,  and  committed  to  the 
Com])ter  jirison.  The  house  despatched  their  serjeaiit  to  require  his  release,  which  was 
resisted,  and  an  affray  taking  place,  his  mace  was  broken.  The  house  in  a body  repaired  to 
the  Lords  to  complain,  when  the  contempt  was  adjudged  to  be  very  great,  and  the  puni.sh- 
ment  of  the  offenders  was  referred  to  the  lower  house.  On  another  messenger  being  sent  to 
the  .sheriffs  by  the  commons,  they  delivered  up  the  senator,  and  the  civil  magi.strates  and 
the  creditor  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  the  inferior  officers  to  Newgate,  and  an  act  was 
passed  releasing  Mr.  Ferrars  from  liability  for  the  debt.  The  king,  Henry  VIII.,  highly 
approved  of  all  these  proceedings,  and  the  transaction  became  the  basis  of  that  rule  of 
parliament  which  exempts  members  to  this  day  from  arrest; — 1542.  Hollinshcd. 

FERRO.  The  most  western  of  the  Canary  Isles,  from  whose  we.st  point  some  geographers 
have  taken  their  first  meridian.  This  island  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  was  rediscovered 
in  1402.  See  Canary  Islands. 

FERROL  (N.W,  Spain).  Upwards  of  io,ocx)  British  landed  near  Ferrol  under  the 
command  of  sir  James  Pulteney,  in  August  1800,  They  gained  possession  of  the  heights  ; 
notwithstanding  which  the  British  general,  despairing  of  success,  on  account  of  the  strength 
of  the  works,  re-embarked  his  troops.  His  conduct,  which  was  in  opposition  to  the  opinion 
of  his  officers,  was  very  much  condemned  in  England.  The  French  took  seven  sail  of  the 
line  here,  Jan.  27,  1809. 

FESCENNINE  VERSES  were  rude  extemporary  dialogues,  frequently  licentious,  in 
favour  among  the  ancient  Etruscans,  and  still  popular  in  Italy. 

FESTIVALS.  See  Feasts. 

FETE  DE  DIEU,  a feast  of  the  Roman  church  in  honour  of  the  real  presence  in  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  kept  on  the  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday  ; established  by  Urban  IV.,  1264. 
Berengarius,  archbishop  of  Angers,  was  oj^posed  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  when 
it  was  first  propagated,  and  to  atone  for  his  crime  a yearly  proces.sion  was  made  at  Angers, 
which  was  called  la  f He  de  Dieu,  1019. 

FETE  DE  VERTU,  an  annual  assemblage,  chiefly  of  young  persons,  to  whom  were 
adjudged  rewards  for  industry  and  virtue.  These  fetes,  held  at  Nuiieham,  in  Oxfordshire, 
begun  by  lady  Harcourt  in  1789,  continued  till  her  death, 

FEUDAL  LAWS.  The  tenure  of  land  by  suit  and  service  to  the  lord  or  owner  of  it  was 
introduced  into  England  by  the  Saxons,  about  a.d.  600.  The  slavery  of  this  tenure  was 
increased  under  William  I.  in  1068.  This  was  done  by  dividing  the  kingdom  into  baronies, 
and  giving  them  to  certain  persons,  re(|uiring  them  to  furnish  the  king  with  money,  and  a 
stated  number  of  .soldiers.  The  vassalage  rvas  re.stored,  but  limited  by  Henry  VII.,  1495  ; 
abolished  by  .statute  12  Charles  II.  1663.  The  feudal  system  was  introduced  into  Scotland 
by  Malcolm  II.  in  1008.  The  hereditary  juri.sdictions  were  finally  abolished  in  that  kingdom, 
20  Geo.  II.  1746-7.  The  feudal  laws,  e.stablished  in  France  by  Clovis  I.  about  486,  were 
discountenanced  by  Louis  XL  in  1470. 

FEUILLANTS,  a religious  order  founded  by  Jean  de  la  Barriere  in  1577  at  the  abbey  of 
Feuillant  near  Toulouse,  and  settled  in  Paris  in  1587. — ALso  members  of  a society  formed  in 
Paris  by  La  Fayette  and  others  in  1789,  to  counteract  the  intrigues  of  the  Jacobins,  so 
named  from  the  Feuillant  convent,  where  they  met.  A body  of  Jacobins  burst  into  their  hall 
and  obliged  them  to  separate,  Dec.  25,  1791. 

FEZ  (in  the  ancient  Mauritania,  Africa),  founded  by  Edris,  a descendant  of  Mahomet, 
about  A.D.  787,  was  long  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Fez.  After  long-continued  struggles,  it 
was  annexed  to  Morocco  about  1548.  Leo  Africanus  describes  it  as  containing  more  than 
seven  hundred  temples,  mosques,  and  other  public  edifices,  in  the  twelfth,  century. 
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FICTIONS.  See  Bomanccs.—Y iCTioss  in  Law  were  invented  by  the  lawyers  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  as  a means  of  carrying  cases  from  one  court  to  another,  whereby  the 
courts  became  checks  to  each  other.  Bunie.  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  court  of  King’s 
bench,  emphatically  declared,  that  “no  fiction  of  law  shall  ever  so  far  prevail 

AGAINST  THE  REAL  TRUTH,  AS  TO  PREVENT  THE  EXECUTION  OF  JUSTICE,”  May  3 1,  1 784. 

FIEF.  Sec  Feudal  Laics. 

FIELD  OF  THE  Cloth  of  Gold,  the  name  given  to  a plain  near  Ardrcs,  a small  town 
near  Calais,  in  France,  on  which  Henry  VIII.  met  Francis  I.  of  France,  June  7-25,  1520. 
'rhe  nobility  of  both  kingdoms  disjJayed  their  magnificence  with  much  emulation  and 
]U'ofuse  ex]icnse,  and  many  involved  themselves  in  great  debts  in  consequence.  Paintings  of 
the  embarkation  and  interview  are  at  Windsor  Castle. 

FIESCIII’S  ATTEMPT  on  Louis-Philippe.  See  France,  1835. 

FIFTH-]\[ONAKCHY  MEN  about  1645  supposed  the  period  of  the  Millennium  to  be 
just  at  hand,  when  Jesus  should  descend  from  heaven,  and  erect  the  fifth  universal  monarchy. 
They  proceeded  so  far  as  to  elect  Jesus  Christ  king  at  London.  Cromwell  dispersed  them, 
1653.  Kcarshij.  Another  rising  was  suppressed  in  Jan.  1661. 

FIG-TREE  (Ficus  Carica).  Brought  from  the  south  of  Europe,  before  a.d.  1548.  The 
Botany-Bay  Fig,  Ficus  Australis,  brought  from  N.S.  Wales  in  1789. 

FIGURES.  See  Arithmetic,  and  Digits. 

FILES  are  mentioned  {i  Sam.  xiii.  21)  b.c.  1093.  The  manufiicture  of  them  has 
attained  to  gi'eat  perfection,  by  means  of  File-cutting  Machinery.  That  set  up  by  Mr.  T. 
Greenwood  of  Leeds,  in  1859,  was  invented  by  M.  Bernot  of  Paris.  It  is  said  that  the  ju-ice 
of  files  made  by  it  are  reduced  from  32^.  to  4^.  per  dozen. 

FILIBUSTERS,  a name  given  to  the  Freebooters  who  plundered  the  coasts  of  America 
in  the  17th  century.  See  Buccaneers.  It  has  been  applied  to  Walker  and  other  adventurers 
from  the  LTnited  States,  who  within  the  last  few  years  endeavoured  to  obtain  possession  of 
Central  America.  See  Nicaragua. 

FILTERERS.  A plan  for  purifying  corrupted  water  was  patented  by  Wm.  Wollcott  in 
1675.  Other  modes  followed.  James  Peacock’s  method  of  filtration  was  patented  in  1791. 

FINES  AND  RECOVERIES,  conferring  the  power  of  breaking  ancient  entails  and 
alienating  estates.  The  practice  began  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  but  was  not,  properly 
speaking,  law,  till  the  statute  of  Henry  VII.  which,  by  correcting  some  abuses  that  attended 
the  practice,  gave  indirectly  a sanction  to  it,  1489.  Hume.  Fines  and  recoveries  were 
abolished  in  1833. 

FINE  ARTS.  See  Arts,  Paintings,  Sculpture,  Engraving,  &c. 

FINLAND,  a Russian  principality.  In  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  was  conquered 
by  the  SAvedes,  who  introduced  Christianity.  It  was  several  times  conquered  by  the  Russians 
(1714,  1742,  and  1808),  and  restored  (1721  and  1743) ; but  in  1809  they  retained  it  by  treaty. 
See  Aho.  Its  political  constitution  was  confirmed  by  the  czar  in  1809,  1825,  and  1855. 
Population  in  1859,  1,724,193. 

FIRE  is  said  to  have  been  first  produced  by  striking  flints  together.  The  poets  supposed 
that  fire  was  stolen  from  heaven  by  Prometheus.  Heraclitus  about  596  b.  C.  maintained  that 
the  world  Avas  created  from  fire,  and  deemed  it  to  be  a god  omnipotent. 

FIRE-ANNIHILATOR,  an  aj^paratus  inA^ented  by  Mr.  T.  Phillips,  and  made  knoAAui  by 
him  in  1849.  When  put  in  action,  steam  and  carbonic  acid  are  formed,  Avhich  extinguish 
flame.  It  has  not  been  found  universally  successful. 

FIRE-ARMS.  (See  Artillery  and  Cannon.)  The  first  small  fire-arms  were  a species  of 
cannon,  borne  by  two  men.  See  Revolver. 

Fire-arms  made  at  Perugia,  in  Italy  . .a.d.  1364 

Employed  by  the  B\irg\mdians  in  the  defence 

of  Arras 1414 

Edward  IV.  when  he  landed  at  Ravenspur,  is 
said  to  have  been  accompanied  by  300 
Flemings  armed  with  hand-guns  . . . 1471 

At  the  battle  of  Morat,  the  Swiss  are  said  to 
have  had  10,000  men  armed  with  fire-arms  . 1476 
Fire-arms  were  used  at  the  siege  of  Berwick  . 1521 
The  Petronel  (from  poitrine,  the  chest)  or  Ar- 
quebus came  into  use,  1480;  and  the  Musket, 
employed  in  the  armies  of  the  emperor 

Charles  V about  — 

All  these  were  of  very  rude  construction,  being 
first  discharged  by  a lighted  match,  after- 
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wards,  about  1517,  by  a wlieel-lock,  then  by 
the  flint 

The  match-lock  and  wheel-lock  were  superseded 
by  the  flint-lock,  in  the  reign  of  AViUiam  III. 

about  1692 

The  rev.  Mr.  Forsythe  patented  the  percussion 
principle  of  igniting  gunpowder  in  muskets 
by  means  of  detonating  powder . . . . 1807 

Percussion  caps  came  into  general  use  between 

1820  and  1830 

The  old  musket,  familiarly  called  Brown  Bess, 
was  superseded  by  the  Enfield  rifle,  which  is 
hkely  to  give  way  to  Lancaster’s  smooth- 
bored  rifle 1858 
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FI  R Fi-ARMS,  contimtcd. 


SMALL  AIIMS  OF  TirE  BIIITISII  SKUVICE,  1854. 


PercnsRion  musket ; pattern,  1842. 

Victoria  carbine  (for  cavalry). 

Hefjulation  rifle  musket ; pattern,  1851. 

Enfield  rifle  musket,  adopted  for  the  service  in  1853 


after  experiments  at  the  royal  manufactory, 
Ihifield  Lock. 

Artillery  curbiiie  ; pattern,  1842. 


FIRE-EISTGINES  are  mentioned  by  Pliny,  a.d.  70.  A “ Water-bow  ” was  patented  by 
Tbos,  Grent  in  1632,  one  was  constructed  by  John  Vaiider  Heyden,  about  1663.  Bramab’s 
engine  was  patented  in  1793,  and  many  others  since. 

FIRE-ESCAPES  have  been  patented  by  David  Marie  (1766),  Joachim  Smith  (1773),  and 
by  many  other  ])ersons.  The  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Life  from  Fire  was  first 
established  in  1836  ; its  object  was  not  fully  attained  till  1843,  when  it  was  re-organised, 
beginning  with  six  escape  stations  in  London  ; in  March  1859,  it  possessed  67,  since  then 
the  number  has  been  increased.  In  1861  it  was  stated  tliat  84  lives  had  been  saved  by 
the  conductors.  In  1858,  504  fires  had  been  attended,  and  57  persons  rescued  by  the 
society’s  officers.  Yersmann’s  composition  for  rendering  washing  dresses  fire-proof  was 
published  about  i860. 

FIRE-SHIPS  were  first  used  in  the  13th  century.  Among  the  most  formidable  con- 
trivances of  this  kind  ever  used,  was  an  explosion  vessel  to  destroy  a bridge  of  boats  at 
the  siege  of  Antwerp,  in  1585.  The  first  use  of  them  in  the  English  navy  was  by  Charles, 
lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  in  the  engagement  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  July,  1588.  Rapin. 

FIRE-WATCH,  or  Fire-Guard  of  London,  was  instituted  Nov.  1791. — The  Fike-Brigade 
was  established  in  London  in  1832  by  Mr.  R.  Bell  Forde,  a director  of  the  Sun  Fire-office. 
It  then  had  80  men  and  19  stations.  In  1862  it  had  127  men  and  20  stations.  In  May, 
1862  a commission  recommended  the  establishment  of  a Police  Fire-Brigade. 

FIRE-WORKS*  are  said  to  have  been  familiar  to  the  Chinese  in  remote  ages.  They  were 
invented  in  Europe  at  Florence  about  a.d.  1360  ; and  were  exhibited  as  a spectacle  in  1588. 


Macaulay  states  that  the  fire-works  let  off  in  Eng- 
^ land  at  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  cost  i2,ooof. 

Very  grand  fire-works  were  let  off  from  a magnificent 
building  erected  in  the  Green-park,  London,  at  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  signed  April  30,  1748. 

At  an  exhibition  of  fire-works  in  Paris,  June  21, 1770, 
in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  the  dauphin,  after 
wards  Louis  XVI.,  more  than  1000  persons  perished 
by  pressure  and  drowning,  through  a panic. 


The  display  of  fire-works,  under  the  direction  of  sir 
Wm.  Congreve,  on  the  celebration  of  the  general 
peace,  and  to  commemorate  the  centenary  acces- 
sion of  the  family  of  Brunswick  to  the  British 
throne,  surpassed  all  previous  exhibitions,  Aug.  i, 
1814. 

A grand  display  of  this  kind  (at  a cost  of  io,oooJ.),  to 
celebrate  the  peace  with  Russia,  May  29,  1856. 


FIRES  IN  London.  The  conflagi’atioii  of  a city,  with  all  its  tumult  of  concomitant 
distress,  is  one  of  the  most  dreadful  spectacles  which  this  world  can  offer  to  human  eyes. 
Dr.  Johnson. 


REMARK-ABLE  FIRES  IN  OR  NEAR  LONDON. 


A great  part  of  the  city  destroyed,  including 
St.  Paul’s  cathedral  . . .a.d.  962  and  1087 

One  at  London-bridge,  began  on  the  Southwark 
side,  and  was  communicated  to  the  other  side, 
and  hemmed  in  a numerous  crowd.  Of  those 
who  threw  themselves  into  boats  and  barges, 
aboot  3000  were  drowned.  A great  part  of  the 
city  north  and  south  was  burnt,  14  John  . 1212 
The  Great  Fire,  whose  ruins  covered  436  acres, 
extended  from  the  Tower  to  the  Temple- 
church,  and  from  the  north-east  gate  to 
Ilolborn-bridge.  It  began  at  a baker’s  house 
in  Pudding-lane,  behind  Monument-yard,  and 
destroyed  in  the  space  of  four  days,  89 
churches  (including  St.  Paul’s),  the  city  gates, 
the  Royal  Exchange,  tlie  Custom  House, 
Guildhall,  Sion  College,  and  many  other 
public  buildings,  besides  13,200  houses,  lay- 
ing waste  400  streets.  About  200,000  persons 
encamped  in  Islington  and  Highgate  fields. 

(See  Monumerd)  . . . Sept.  2-6,  1666 


In  Southwark,  60  houses  burnt  . . a.d.  1676 

In  Wapping,  150  houses  burnt,  50  lives  lost  . 1715 
Custom  House  burnt  . . '.  . . .1718 

At  Shadwell,  50  houses  burnt  . Sept.  10,  1736 
In  Cornhill  ward,  200  houses  burnt;  this  fire 
began  in  Change-alley,  and  was  the  most 
terrible  since  the  gi-eat  fire  of  1666,  March  25,  1748 


At  Covent  Garden,  50  houses  . 

• • 1759 

In  Smithfield,  28  houses  burnt  . 

. 1761 

At  Shadwell,  30  houses  burnt 

In  Throgmorton-street,  20  houses 

• 1774 

At  Wapping,  20  houses  .... 

• • 1775 

At  Hermitage-stairs,  31  houses 

. . 1779 

At  Horselydown,  30  houses,  besides 

many 

warehouses  and  ships  . . . April  30,  1780 

Newgate,  <fcc.,  by  the  Gordon  mob  . . June,  — 

In  the  Strand,  40  houses 1781 

In  Aldersgate-street,  40  houses ; the  loss  exceed- 
ing ioo,oool.  ....  Nov.  5,  1783 
The  Opera-house  ....  June  17,  1788 
At  Rotherhithe,  20  houses  . . Oct.  12,  1790 


* In  consequence  of  explosions  frequently  occurring  at  fire-work  makers  (particularly  one  on  July  12, 
1858,  at  Mr.  Bennett’s  in  the  Westminster-road,  Lambeth,  when  five  lives  were  lost,  and  about  300  persons 
seriously  injured,  and  much  proiierty  destroyed),  it  was  determined  to  enforce  9 & 10  Will.  III.,  cap.  7, 
(1697),  an  act  to  prevent  the  throwing  and  forming  of  squibs,  serpents,  and  other  fire-works.  An  act  regu- 
lating the  making  of  fire-works  was  jjassed  in  i860. 


FIKES  IX  London, 

Again,  when  many  shiiis  and  6o  houses  w’cro 

consumed Sc]it.  14,  1791 

Pantheon,  Oxford-street  . . . Juno  14,  1792 

At  Wapping,  630  houses,  and  an  East  India 
warehouse,  in  which  35,000  bags  of  saltpetre 
were  stored  : the  loss  1,000, oool.  . July  21,  1794 
Astlcy’s  Amphitheatre  . . . Sept.  17,  — 

St.  Paul’s  church,  Covent  garden  . Seyit.  ii,  1795 
At  Shadwell,  20  houses  burnt  . . Nov.  i,  1796 

In  the  Minories,  30  houses  . . March  23,  1797 

In  the  King’s  liench,  50  residences  July  14,  1799 
Near  the  Customs,  three  "West  India  ware- 
houses ; loss  300,000?.  . . . Feb.  ii,  1800 

At  Wapping,  30  houses  . . . Oct.  6,  — 

In  Store-street,  Tottenham-coui't-road,  immense 
property  destroyed  ....  Sept.  27,  1802 
The  great  tower  over  the  choir  of  Westminster- 
abbey  burnt  ....  July  9,  1803 

.Vstlcy’s  again,  and  40  houses  . . Sept,  i,  — 

Frith-.street,  Soho,  lasted  several  days,  many 
houses  destroyed  ....  Dec.  2,  — 

Surrey  Theatre Aug.  12,  1805 

Co  vent-garden  theatre  . . . Sept.  20,  1808 

Orury-lane  theatre  ....  P’eb.  24,  1809 
In  Conduit-street ; Mr.  Windham,  in  aiding  to 
save  Mr.  North’s  library,  received  an  injury 
which  caused  his  death  . . July  9,  — 

In  Bury-street,  St.  Mary-axe,  half  the  street 

made  ruins June  12,  1811 

Custom  House,  warehouses,  and  publie  records 

destroyed Feb.  12,  1814 

At  Rotherhithe  ; 60  houses  and  several  ships 
destroyed,  loss  80,000?.  . . March  16,  1820 

At  Mile-end  ; lo.ss  200,000?.  . . Jan.  22,  1821 

In  Smithfield  ; loss  100,000?.  . . Aug.  14,  1822 

In  Red-lion-street,  15  houses  . . Ji;ne  6,  1828 

Argyle  rooms  destroyed  . , . Feb.  5,  1830 

English  Opera-house,  &c.,  burnt  . Feb.  16,  — 
Houses  of  Parliament  consumed  . Oct.  16,  1834 
Fenning’s-wharf,  London-bridge,  &c.  ; loss 

250,000? Aug.  30,  1836 

The  Royal  Exchange  desti'oyed  . Jan.  10,  1838 
At  Wapping,  12  houses  . . . June  16,  1840 

Camberwell  church  ....  Feb.  7,  1841 
Astley’s  theatre  again  ....  June  8,  — 
At  the  Tower  ; the  armoury  and  280,000  stand 
of  arms,  &c.,  destroyed  . . Oct.  30,  1841 

Raggett’s  hotel,  Dover-street,  Piccadilly ; several 
eminent  persons  perished  . . May  27,  1845 

Several  houses  in  New-square,  Lincoln’s-inn 

Jan.  14,  1849 

Olympic  theatre  ....  March  29,  — 
One  in  St.  Martin’s-lane,  (at  a iniblican’s  named 
Ben  Caunt)  three  lives  lost  . Jan.  15,  1851 
Fire  at  Duke’s-street,  London-bridge ; property 
lost  estimated  at  60,000?.  . . Feb.  19,  — 

At  the  Rose  and  Crown,  Love-lane,  City,  four 

lives  lost May  18,  — 

Foot  of  London-bridge,  four  large  hop  ware- 
houses burnt,  loss  150,000?.  . June  23,  — 

Collard  and  Co.,  pianoforte-makers,  Camden- 
town  ; loss  60,000?.  ....  Dec.  19,  — 

The  warehouses  of  Messrs.  Pawson,  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard,  burnt  . . . Feb.  24,  1853 

Works  of  Gutta  Percha  Company,  near  City- 
road  : loss  100,000?.  . . . June  5,  — 

Kirkman’s  piano-forte  manufactory  Aug.  10,  — 

Jlessrs.  Scott  Russell  and  Co.’s  works,  Millwall  ; 
loss  100,000? Sept.  10  — 

FIRE-WORSHIPPERS.  See  Parsees. 


Premises  of  Me.ssrs.  Savillc  and  Edwards, 
printers,  Chandos-street,  destroyed  Sept.  30,  1853 
Premises  of  Townend  and  Co.,  Bread-street, 
destroyed  : loss  about  100,000?.  . Dec.  31,  — 

Messrs.  Cubitt’s  premises,  Pimlico  . Aug.  17,  1854 
Whittington  club-house  . . . Dec.  3,  — 

Premises  of  Messrs.  Routledge,  Messrs.  Rennie, 

&c.,  Blackfriars-road ; loss,  one  life  and 

150,000? I’eb.  16,  1855 

Of  Etna  steam  battery  at  Messrs.  Scott  Russell’s 
works ; loss  about  120,000?.  . . May  3,  — 

Pavilion  theatre  ....  Feb.  13,  1856 

Covent-garden  theatre  . . - March  5,  — 

Messrs.  Scott  Russell’s  (third  fire),  much  valu- 
able machinei-y  destroyed  . . March  12,  — 

Messrs.  Dobbs’ premises,  Fleet-street  April  i,  — 
Shad  Thames  flour  mill ; loss  about  100,000?. 

July  17,  — 

Messrs.  Broadwuod’s,  pianoforte-makers,  West- 
minster   Aug.  12,  — 

Premises  of  Messrs.  Almond’s,  army  accoutre- 
ment makers,  and  others,  in  St.  Martin’s- 
lane  ; estimated  loss  20,000?.  . Nov.  9,  — 

Messrs.  Pickford’s  premises,  at  Chalk  Farm 

station June  9,  1857 

Gilbert-street,  Bloomsbury;  15  hves  lost 

March  28,  1858 

Limehouse  ; Messrs.  Forest,  Dixon’s,  &c.,  pre 
mises  destroyed  and  Blackwall  railway 
arches ; insured  . . . ' June  19-20,  — 

Fresh  wharf  ; 25,000?.  worth  of  silk  June  21,  — 

London  docks ; great  explosion  ; man  killed  by 
fright;  loss  about  150,000?.  . . June  29,  — 

Great  James-street,  Marylebone  ; six  lives  lost 

Feb.  26,  1859 

Messrs.  Hubbuck  and  Co.,  Lime-street;  one 
life  and  a large  amount  of  property  May  20,  — 
West  Kent  wharf  and  New  Hibernia  wharf ; de- 
stroyed property  valued  at  200,000?.  ; fire 
lasted  nearly  a month  ; commenced  Aug.  17,  i860 
St.  Martin’s  hall,  built  for  Mr.  Hullah,  and 
other  premises  destroyed  . . Aug  ::6,  — 

Thames  Iron -works,  Blackwall  . . Aug.  31,  — 

Kilbum  church,  Maida-hill,  desti'oyed  No  29,  — 
Surrey  Music-hall  destroyed  . . J.ineii,  1861 

Cotton’s-wharf  and  depot  and  other  whan^’es 
near  Tooley-street  containing  oil  and  other 
combustible  substances,  took  fire  about  half- 
past four  P.M.,  June  22,  and  continued  burn- 
ing for  a month.  Several  persons  were  killed, 
including  James  Braidwood,  the  able  super- 
intendant  of  the  London  Fire-brigade  ; the 
loss  of  property  was  estimated  at  2,000,000?.  . — 

Davis’s  wharf,  Horselydown,  burnt ; loss  about 

15,000? Aug.  I,  — 

Near  Paternoster-row ; Messrs.  Longman’s  book- 
sellers, Messrs.  Knight’s,  tallow-melters,  and 
others  ; loss,  above  50,000?.  . . Sept.  4,  — 

At  Campden-house,  Kensington,  pictures  and 
other  valuable  property  ot  Mr.  Woolley 

destroyed March  23,  1862 

Mr.  Boor’s,  druggist,  Bishopsgate-street ; explo- 
sion ; two  hves  lost  . . . June  7,  — 

Great  Cumber! and-street,  Hyde-park ; Mr.  Bar- 
. rett  and  two  daughters  burnt  . Aug.  15,  — 
There  were  953  fires  in  1854  ; 1113  in  1857  ; 1114 
in  1858  (38  lives  lost);  1183  fires  in  1861. 
Several  fires  were  occassioned  by  careless  use 
of  coal  oils  in  1861-62. 


FIRST-FRUITS  were  offerings  wliich  made  a large  part  of  tlie  revenues  of  the  Hebrew 
XU’iesthood.  First-fruits  (called  Annates,  from  annus,  a year),  in  the  Roman  church, 
originally  the  profits  of  one  year  of  every  vacant  bishoxiric,  afterwards  of  every  benefice,  were 
first  claimed  by  pope  Clement  V.  in  1306  ; and  were  collected  in  England  in  1316  ; 
but  chronologers  differ  on  this  point.  The  exaction  was  submitted  to  till  the  26th  of 
Hen.  YIIl.  1534,  when  the  first-fruits  were  assigned,  by  act  of  parliament,  to  the  king  and 
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his  bU(3cc.s.sors,  Mary  gave  uj)  tlie  Annates  once  more  to  the  popes  (1555);  hnt  Elizabeth 
resumed  tliem  (1559).  Tliey  were  granted  together  with  the  tenths,  to  increase  the  incomes 
of  the  poor  clergy,  by  (pieen  Anne,  in  1703.  The  offices  of  First-fruits,  Tenths,  and  queen 
Anne’s  Bounty,  were  consolidated  by  i Viet.  c.  20.  1838.  See  Augmentation  of  Poor 
Livings.  Annates  were  long  resisted  in  France,  but  not  totally  suppressed  till  1789. 

FISIIEBIES,  Laws  for  their  protection  were  enacted  by  Edward  I.  in  1284,  and  by  his 
successors.  H'lie  rights  of  the  English  and  French  fishermen  were  defined  by  treaty  in  1839. 
See  Herring,  Whale,  and  Newfoundland  Fisheries.  In  i860  great  progress  had  been  made 
in  France  in  producing  fish  in  ])onds  by  M.  Coste  and  others.  Commissioners  were  engaged 
in  examining  British  fisheries  in  i860. 

Fishmongers’ company  of  London,  incorporated  1384 
Pushing  towns  regulated  by  an  act  passed  in  . 1542 
I’ishing  on  our  coast  forbidden  by  statute  to 

strangers 1609 

The  Dutch  paid  30,000?.  for  permission  to  fish 

on  the  coasts  of  Britain 1636 

Corporation  of  Free  British  fisheries  instituted  1750 

FITZWILLIAM  MUSEUM  (Cambridge),  founded  by  Eichard  viscount  Fitzwilliam,  who 
died  in  1816,  and  bequeathed  his  collection  of  books,  pictures,  &c.,  to  the  university,  with 
100, ooo?.  to  erect  a building  to  contain  them.  This  was  begun  by  G.  Basevi  in  1838,  and 
finished  by  Cockerell. 

FIVE-HUISTDEED,  Council  of,  established  by  the  new  French  constitution,  Aug.  22, 
1795)  was  unceremoniously  dissolved  by  ISTapoleoii  Bonaparte,  FTov.  10,  1799. 

FIVE-MILE  ACT,  an  oppressive  statute  passed  in  the  17th  year  of  Clias.  II.  Oct.  1665. 
It  obliged  non-conformist  teachers,  who  refused  to  take  the  non-resistance  oath,  not  to  come 
within  five  miles  of  any  corporation  where  they  had  preached  since  the  act  of  oblivion  (unless 
they  were  travelling),  under  the  penalty  of  50Z.  They  were  relieved  by  Will.  III.  in  1689. 

FLAG.  The  flag  acquired  its  present  form  in  the  sixth  century,  in  Spain  ; it  was  pre- 
viously small  and  square.  Ashe.  It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  there  by  the  Saracens, 
before  whose  time  the  ensigns  of  war  were  extended  on  cross  pieces  of  wood.  Pardon.  The 
terin  flag  is  more  particularly  used  at  sea,  to  denote  to  what  country  a ship  belongs,  and  the 
quality  of  its  commander.  The  honour-of-the-flag  salute  at  sea  was  exacted  by  England  from 
very  early  times  ; but  it  was  formally  yielded  by  the  Dutch  in  a.d.  1673,  at  which  period 
they  had  been  defeated  in  many  actions,  Louis  XIV.  obliged  the  Spaniards  to  lower  their 
flag  to  the  French,  1680.  IHnault.  After  an  engagement  of  three  hours  between  Tourville 
and  the  Spanish  admiral  Papachin,  the  latter  yielded  by  firing  a salute  of  nine  guns  to  the 
French  flag,  June  2,  1688.  Idem.  See  Salute  at  Sea  and  Union  Jack. 

FLAGELLANTS,  Sect  of.  A general  plague,  which  swept  away  a vast  multitude  of 
people,  gave  rise  to  this  fanatic  sect.  Henault.  They  established  themselves  at  Perouse, 
A.D.  1268.  They  maintained  that  there  was  no  remission  of  sins  without  flagellation,  and 
publicly  lashed  themselves,  until  the  blood  flowed  from  their  naked  backs.  Pope  Clement 
VI.  declared  them  heretics  in  1349  ; and  90  of  them  and  their  leader,  Conrad  Schmidt,  were 
burnt,  1414.  In  1574  Henry  III,  of  France  joined  this  sect  for  a short  time. 

FLAMBEAUX,  Feast  of.  See  Argos. 

FLANDERS,  the  principal  jiart  of  the  ancient  Belgium,  Avhich  was  conquered  by  Julius 
Cfesar,  51  b.c.  It  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  France  in  843,  and  Avas  governed  by 
counts  subject  to  the  king,  from  862  till  1369,  the  first  being  BaldAvin,  Bras  de  For,  Avho  is 
said  to  have  introduced  the  cloth  manufacture.  In  1204,  BaldAvin  IV.  became  emperor  at 
Constantinople.  In  1369  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy  married  Margaret,  the  heiress  of  count 
Louis  IL_  After  this,  Flanders  Awas  subjected  alternately  to  Burgundy  (1384),  Austria  (1477), 
and  Spain  1555).  In  1580  it  declared  its  independence,  but  aftei’Avards  returned  to  its 
allegiance  to  the  house  of  Austria.  In  1713  it  was  included  in  the  empire  of  Germany. 
France  obtained  a part  of  Flanders  by  treaty  in  1659  and  1679.  See  Burgundy,  Netherlands, 
and  Belgium. 

FLAT-BUSH,  Battle  of.  See  Long  Island. 

FLATTERY  CAPE  (on  the  Avestern  coast  of  North  America)  Avas  so  named  by  captain 
Cook,  because  at  a distance  it  had  promised  to  him  a harbour,  Avhich  it  did  not  yield  him 
upon  his  near  approach,  in  1778.  This  disappointment  AVas  severely  felt  by  his  crcAV',  Avho 
at  the  time  Avere  in  Avant  of  2)rovisions. 


Fish-machines,  for  conveying  fi.sh  by  land  to 
London,  set  up  in  1761  ; and  supported  by 

parliament 1764 

The  British  Society  of  Fisheries  established  in 

London  in 1786 

The  Irish  Fishery  Company  formed  in  Dec.  1818 
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FLAX  was  brought  Iroiii  Fgypt  to  Gaul  about  i B.c.  ; and  Avas  ordered  to  bo  grown  in 
England,  by  statute,  24  Hen,  VI IJ.  1533.  For  many  ages  the  core  was  se])arated  from  the 
llax,  the  bark  of  the  plant,  by  the  hand.  A mallet  was  next  used  ; but  the  old  methods  of 
breaking  and  seutc;hing  the  flax  yielded  to  a Avater-mill,  which  Avas  invented  in  Scotland 
about  1750.  See  llcmi).  In  1851  chevalier  Claussen  patented  a method  of  “cottoning”  flax. 

FLEECE.  Sec  Golden  Fleece. 

FLEET-rivlSON,  IVIARKET,  &u,  (London),  Avere  built  oA^er  the  small  river  Fleta,  noAV 
used  as  a common  scAver.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  this  river  Avas  navigable  to  Holborn- 
brulgc  ; and  the  obelisk  in  Fleet-street  denotes  the  extent  of  it  in  1775.  Iha  prison  {or 
debtors  Avas  founded  in  the  first  year  of  Richard  I.  It  Avas  the  place  of  confinement  for  those 
Avho  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Star  Chamber ; and  persons  Avere  committed  here  for 
contempt  of  the  court  of  Chancery.  It  Avas  burnt  doAAUi  by  the  prisoners,  June  7,  1780.* 
It  Avas  pulled  doAvn  in  1845  (and  the  debtors  removed  to  the  Queen’s  Bench  Prison). 
Fleet-market,  originally  formed  in  1737,  Avas  removed,  and  the  site  named  Farringdon-street 
in  1829.  A ncAV  market  Avas  opened  Xov.  20,  1829.  The  granite  obelisk  in  Fleet-street,  to 
the  memory  of  alderman  Waithman,  AA^as  erected  June  25,  1833. 

FLEUR-DE-LIS,  the  emblem  of  France,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  heaven  by  an 
angel  to  Clovis,  he  having  made  a voav  that  if  he  proved  victorious  in  a pending  battle  Avith 
the  Alemanni  near  Cologne,  he  Avould  embrace  Christianity,  a.d,  496.  It  Avas  the  national 
emblem  till  the  revolution  in  1789,  Avhen  the  tricolour  (Avhite,  red,  and  blue)  Avas  adopted. 

FLEURUS  (Belgium),  the  site  of  several  battles  : (i.)  On  Aug.  30,  1622,  betAveen  the 
Catholic  league,  under  Gonzales  de  Cordova,  and  the  Protestant  union  (indecisive).  (2.) 
AVhen  the  prince  of  Waldeck  Avas  defeated  by  Luxembourg,  July  i,  1690.  (3.)  Between 

the  allies  under  the  prince  of  Coburg,  and  the  French  revolutionary  army  commanded  by 
Jourdan.  The  allies,  Avith  an  army  of  100,000  men,  had  for  their  object  the  relief  of 
Charleroi,  AA’hen  they  Avere  met  on  the  plains  of  Fleurus,  and  signally  defeated.  BetAveen 
8000  and  10,000  Avere  killed,  Avounded,  and  taken  prisoners  ; and  Jourdan  was  enabled  to 
form  a junction  Avitli  the  French  armies  of  the  Moselle,  the  Ardennes,  and  the  north.  In 
this  memorable  battle  the  French  made  use  of  a balloon  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy’s  army,  an 
experiment  AAdiich,  it  is  said,  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  day,  June  26,  1794.  (4.) 

The  battle  of  Ligny  {which  see)  is  also  called  the  battle  of  Fleurus. 

FLIES.  There  Avas  an  extraordinary  fall  of  these  insects  in  London,  covering  the  clothes 
of  y>assengers  in  the  streets,  in  AAdiich  they  lay  so  thick,  that  the  impressions  of  the  people’s 
feet  Avere  Ausible  on  the  pavements,  as  they  are  in  a thick  fall  of  snoAV,  a.d.  1707.  Cham- 
hcrlain.  In  the  United  States  of  America  is  an  insect  commonly  called  tlie  Hessian  fly,  from 
the  notion  of  its  having  been  brought  there  by  the  Hessian  troo]is  in  the  service  of  England 
in  the  American  AA'ar  of  independence  ; its  ravages  Avere  very  extensive  on  the  wheat  in 
1777  ; but  the  injury  to  the  crops  aaus  much  less  after. — Before  and  during  the  severe  attack 
of  cholera  at  XeAVcastle  in  Sept.  1853,  the  air  Avas  infested  Avith  small  files. 

FLINTS,  in  form  like  arroAv-heads,  and  considered  by  him  to  haA^ebeen  shaped  by  human 
hands,  Avere  found  in  1847,  near  Amiens,  by  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes.  His  theory,  AAdiich 
gives  a much  higher  anticpiity  to  man  than  is  usually  received,  Avas  much  oiiposed ; but 
latterly  has  been  received  by  some  eminent  geologists. 

FLOATING  BATTERIES.  ^00  Batteries,  and  Gibraltar,  Seigeof,  1781. 

FLODDEN-FIELD  (Northumberland).  The  site  of  a battle  on  Sept.  9,  1513,  betAveen 
the  English  and  Scots  ; in  consequence  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland  having  taken  part  with 
Louis  XII.  of  France  against  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  James,  the  most  of  his  nobles,  and 
ii2)Avards  of  10,000  of  his  army  Avere  slain  ; AAdiile  the  English,  aaJio  Avere  commanded  by  the 
earl  of  Surrey,  lost  only  persons  of  small  note. 

FLOGGING.  Will.  Cobbett  in  1810,  and  John  Drakard  in  iSii  Avere  punished  for 
publishing  censures  on  Hogging  in  the  army.  By  orders  issued  Nov.  9,  1859,  this  mode  ot 
punishment  is  virtually  abolished  in  the  army  (see  Army)  ; and  on  Dec.  folloAving,  it  Avas 
onlered  that  first-class  seamen  should  not  be  flogged,  except  after  a trial. 

FLOODS.  See  Inundations. 

* Fleet  Maebiaoes.  Illicit  marriages  were  celebrated  here  to  an  amazing  extent.  Between  the  19th 
of  October,  1704,  and  Feb.  12,  1705,  there  were  celebrated  2954  marriages  in  the  Fleet,  without  licence  or 
certificate  of  banns.  Twenty  or  thirty  couple  were  sometimes  joined  in  one  day,  and  their  names  con- 
cealed by  private  marks,  if  they  chose  to  pay  an  extra  fee.  Pennant,  at  a later  period,  describes  the  daring 
manner  in  which  this  nefarious  traffic  was  canied  on.  He  says,  that  in  walking  by  the  prison  in  his  j'outh, 
he  has  been  often  accosted  with,  “ Sir,  will  you  please  to  walk  in  and  be  mari-ied  ? ” And  he  states  that 
painted  signs,  of  a male  and  female  hand  conjoined,  with  the  inscription,  “ Marriages  performed  within,” 
%vere  common  along  the  building.  This  glaring  abuse  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  Marriage  act,  in  1753. 
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FLORAL  HALL,  adjoining  Covent  garden  theatre,  is  a large  conservatory  220  feet  long, 
75  feet  wide,  and  55  feet  high,  erected  from  designs  hy  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  was  opened  with 
the  volunteers’  ])all,  March  7,  i860.  It  was  opened  as  a flower-market  May  22,  1861. 

FLORALIA,  annual  licentious  games  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Flora,  instituted  about  752, 
but  not  celebrated  with  regularity  till  about  174  B.c. 

FLORENCE  {Florentia),  capital  of  Tuscany  {which  see).  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  soldiers  of  Sylla  (80  b.c.),  and  enlarged  by  the  Roman  Triumviri.  It  was  destroyed 
by  Totila  (about  A.i).  541),  and  was  rebuilt  by  Charlemagne,  781.  It  became  an  indepen- 
dent republic  about  1 198,  and  was  long  disturbed  by  factions.  The  power  of  the  Medici  began 
about  1420  ; and  in  1530  the  libert}''  of  Florence  was  lost  by  the  appointment  of  Alexander 
de’  Medici  as  perpetual  governor.  In  1569  Cosmo  de’  Medici  was  created  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany.  See  Tuscany.  This  city  is  truly  the  seat  of  the  arts.  In  its  palaces,  universities, 
academies,  churches,  and  libraries,  are  to  be  found  the  rarest  works  of  sculpture  and  painting 
in  the  world.  The  Florentine  academy,  and  Accademia  della  Crusca  (established  1582), 
were  iaistituted  to  enrich  the  literature  and  improve  the  language  of  Tuscany ; the  latter 
was  so  named  because  it  rejects  like  bran  all  words  not  purely  Tuscan  : both  are  now  united 
under  the  former  name.  Here  Dante  was  born  in  1265,  and  Savonarola  burnt  in  1498. 
Ring  Victor  Emanuel  entered  Florence  in  triumph  April  17,  i860.  The  Florence  Exhibition 
of  Italian  Industrial  products  was  opened  by  king  Victor  Emmanuel,  Sept.  15,  1861. 

FLORES,  or  Isle  of  Flowers  (one  of  the  Azores,  which  see).  Discovered  by  Vanderberg, 
in  1439  ; and  settled  by  the  Portuguese  in  1448. 

FLORIDA,  a peninsula,  one  of  the  Southern  States  of  North  America,  first  discovered  by 
Sebastian  Cabot  in  a.d.  1497.  It  was  visited  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  the  Spanish  navigator, 
April  2,  1512,  in  a voyage  he  had  absurdly  undertaken  to  discover  a fomitain  whose  waters 
had  the  property  of  restoring  youth  to  the  aged  who  tasted  them  ! Florida  Avas  conquered 
by  the  Spaniards  under  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  in  1539  ; but  the  settlement  was  not  fully  estab- 
lished until  1565.  It  was  plundered  by  sir  Francis  Drake  in  1585  ; and  by  Davis,  a 
buccaneer,  in  1665.  It  was  invaded  by  the  British  in  1702;  again  by  general  Oglethorpe 
in  1740  ; ceded  to  the  British  crown  in  1763  ; taken  by  the  Sjianiards  in  1781  ; and 
guaranteed  to  them  in  1783.  Revolution  in  1810,  when  the  American  government  took 
means  for  occupying  the  country  : and  after  a tedious  negotiation,  it  was  finally  ceded  * by 
Spain  to  the  United  States  in  1820-21  ; and  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1845,  from  which  it 
seceded  in  Dec.  i860.  See  United  States. 

FLORIN,  a coin  first  made  by  the  Florentines,  A florin  was  issued  by  Edward  III. 
which  was  current  in  England  at  the  value  of  65.  in  1337.  Camden.  This  English  coin 
was  caUed  floren  after  the  Florentine  coin,'  because  the  latter  was  of  the  best  gold.  Ashe. 
The  florin  of  Germany  is  in  value  is.  /\.d.  ; that  of  Spain  4s.  ri^\d.  ; that  of  Palermo  and 
Sicily,  IS.  6d.  ; that  of  Holland,  is.  Ayliffe.  A silver  coinage  of  florins  (value  is.)  was 
issued  by  proclamation  of  queen  Victoria,  August,  1849. 

FLOWERS.  The  taste  for  flowers  came,  it  is  said,  from  Persia  to  Constantinople,  and 
Avas  imported  thence  to  Europe  for  the  first  time  in  the  i6th  century.  From  the  reigu  of 
Henry  VII.  to  that  of  Elizabeth,  our  present  common  flowers  were,  for  the  most  part,  intro- 
duced into  England.  The  art  of  preserving  flowers  in  sand  was  discovered  in  1633.  A mode 
of  preserving  them  from  the  effects  of  frost  in  winter,  and  hastening  their  vegetation  in 
summer,  was  invented  in  America,  by  George  Morris,  in  1792,  The  introduction  of  the 
following  plants  to  our  gardens  has  been  traced  or  guessed  at.  A very  great  number  have 
been  introduced  from  Australia,  &c. , during  the  present  century. 


A.D. 

Acacia,  N.  America,  before  . 1640 
Allspice  shrub,  Carolina  . . 1726 

Aniseed  tree,  Florida,  about  1766 
Arbor  Vitae,  Canada,  before  . 1596 
Arctopus,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  1774 
Auricula,  Switzerland  . . 1567 

Azarole,  S.  Europe,  before  . 1640 

Bay,  royal,  Madeira  . . 1665 

Bay,  sweet,  Italy,  before  . .1548 
Camellia,  China  . . .1811 

Chaste  tree,  Sicily,  before  . 1570 


A.D. 

Christ’s  thoni,  Africa,  before  1596 
Canary  bell-flower.  Canaries . 1696 
Canary  convolvulus.  Canaries  1690 
Carnation,  Flanders  . . . 1567 

Ceanothus,  blue,  New  Spain.  1818 
Convolvulus,  many-floAvered.  1779 
Coral  tree,  Cape  . . . 1816 

Coral  tree,  bell-flowered.  Cape  1791 
Coral  tree,  tremulous,  Cape  . 1789 
Creeper,Virginian,N. America  1603 
Dahlia,  China  . . . 1803  I 


A.D 

Dryandria,  New  Holland  . 1803 
Evergreen,  thorn,  Italy  . . 1629 

Everlasting,  great-flowered. 

Cape 1781 

Everlasting,  giant.  Cape  . . 1793 

Fembush,  sweet,  N.  America  1714 
Fox-glove,  Canaries  . . 1698 

Fuchsia  fulgens,  Mexico,  about  1835 
Geranium,  Flanders  , . . 1534 

Gillyflower,  Flanders  . . 1567 

Gold-plant,  Japan  . . . 1783 


* In  1801,  the  American  government  purchased  Louisiana  from  the  French,  of  which  they  contended 
West  Florida  formed  a part.  On  the  revolution,  and  in  consequence  of  this  purchase,  Spain,  unable  to 
defend  the  country,  ceded  the  whole  of  Florida  to  the  United  States,  to  which  it  was  finally  amiexed  after 
the  negotiation  above  mentioned. 
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FLOWERS,  continued. 


A.U. 

Golden  bell-flower,  ]\I:uleira  . 1777 
Hawthorn,  American,  before  1683 
Heaths,  Cape  . . . 1774-1803 

Honey  flower,  gi-eat,  Cape  . 1688 
Honeysuckle,  Chinese,  China  1806 
Honeysuckle,  fly,  Cape  . . 1752 

Honeysuckle,  trumpet,  N. 

America 1656 

IIyssop,southof  Europe, before  1548 
Jasmine,  Circassia,  before  . 1548 
Jasmine, Catalonian,  E.  indies  1629 
J udas  tree,  south  of  Europe, 
before  . . , .1596 

Laburnum,  Hungary  . . 1576 
Laurel,  A)  exandrian,  Portugal, 

before 1713 

Laurustine,  south  of  Europe, 

before 1596 

Lavender,  south  of  Europe, 

before 1568 

Lily,  Italy,  before  . . . 1460 

Lily,  gigantic,  N.  South  Wales  1800 
Lily, red-coloured,  S.  America,  1623 
Loblolly-bay,  N.  America, 

before 1739 

Lupine  tree.  Cape,  about  . . 1793 

Magnolia  (see  Magnolia),  K 
America  ....  1688 
Magnolia,  dwarf,  China  . . 1786 

Magnolia,  laurel-leaved,  N. 
America  ....  1734 


A.  I).  I 

Maiden-hair,  Japan  . . . 1714  j 

Mignonette,  Italy  . . . 1528  | 

Milk-wort,  great-flowered. 

Cape 1713  j 

ISlilk-wort,  showy.  Cape  . 1814  ; 
Mountain  tea,  N.  America, 
before  . . ...  1758 

Mock  orange,  south  of  Europe, 

before 1596. 

Myrtle,  candleberry,  N.  Amrica  1 699 
Myrtle,  woolley-leaved,  China  1776 
Nettle  tree,  south  of  Europe, 

before 1596 

Olive,  Cape,  Cape  . . . 1730 

Olive,  sweet-scented,  China  . 1771 
Oleander,  red,south  of  Europe  1596 
Paraguay  tea,  Carolina,  before  1724 
Passion-flower,  Brazil  . . 1692 

Passion-flower,  orange,  Caro- 
lina .....  1792 
Pigeon-berry,  N.  ximerica  . 1736 
Pink,  from  Italy  . . . 1567 

Ranunculus,  Alps  . . . 1528 

Roses,  Netherlands  . . 1522 

Rose,  the  China,  China  . . 1789 

Rose,  the  damask,S.  of  Europe, 
about  . . . . . 1543 

Rose,  the  Japan,  China  . . 1793 

Rose,  the  moss,  before  . . 1724 

Rose,  the  musk,  Italy  . . 1522 

Rose,  the  Provence,  Flanders  1567 


A. I). 

Rose,  sweet-scented  guelder, 
from  China  . . .1821 

Rose,  tube,  from  Java  and 

Ceylon 1629 

Rose,  without  thorns,  N. 

America,  before  . . . 1726 

Rosemary,  south  of  Europe  . 1548 
Sage,  African,  Cape  . . .1731 

Sage,  Mexican,  Mexico  . . 1724 

St.  Peter’s  wort,  N.  America-  1730 
Sassafras  tree,  N.  America, 
before  . . . .1663 

Savin,  S.  of  Europe,  before  . 1584 
Snowdrop,  Carolina  . . . 1756 

Sorrel-tree,  N.  America,before  1752 
Sweet-bay,  S.  of  Europe,before  1548 
Tamarisk  plant,  Germany  . 1560 
Tea  tree,  China,  about  . . 1768 

Tooth-ache  tree,  from  Carolina, 

before 1739 

Trumpet-flower,  N.  America.  1640 
Trumpet-flovrer,  Cape  . . 1823 

Tulip,  Vienna  . . .1578 

Virginia  creeper,  N.  America, 


before  

1629 

Virgin’s  bower,  Japan  . . 

Weeping  willow,  Levant,  be- 

1776 

fore  

1692 

Wax  tree,  China  . . . 

1794 

Winter-berry,  Virginia  . 

1736 

Youlan,  China  . . . . 

1789 

FLUOR IXE,  a gaseous  element,  obtained  from  fluor  spar  ; first  collected  over  mercury 
by  Priestley.  Its  property  of  corroding  all  vessels  is  so  great  that  it  is  separated  with  great 
difiiculty.  It  was  named  by  Ampere  in  1810.  Its  chemical  history  was  further  elucidated 
by  Davy  (1809),  Berzelius  (1824),  and  succeeding  chemists.  The  corroding  property  of 
fluoric  acid  was  employed  in  the  arts  in  1760,  by  Schwankhard  of  Xuremberg.  Gmelin. 

FLUSHIXG,  Siege  of.  See  Walchcrcn  Expedition. 

FLUTE,  a most  ancient  instrument,  known  to  the  Greeks.  It  has  been  improved  by 
Bohm  in  Germany,  and  by  Rudell  and  Rose  in  London.  See  Music. 

FLUXIOXS,  a branch  of  the  higher  mathematics,  invented  by  Newton,  1669,  similar  to 
the  differential  calculus  described  by  lieibnitz,  1684.  The  finest  applications  of  the  calculus 
are  by  Newton,  Euler,  La  Grange,  and  La  Place.  The  first  elementary  work  on  fluxions  in 
England  is  a tract  of  twenty- two  pages  in  A New  Short  Treatise  of  A Igehra,  together  \oith  a 
Specimen  of  the  Nature  and  Algorithm  of  Fluxions,  by  John  Harris,  M.A.  London,  1702. 

FLYING,  Artificial,  has  been  attempted  in  all  ages.  Friar  Bacon  maintained  the 
possibility  of  the  art  of  flying,  and  predicted  it  would  be  a general  practice,  a.d.  1273. 
Bishop  Wilkins  says  (1651),  it  will  yet  be  as  usual  to  hear  a man  call  for  his  wings  when  he 
is  going  on  a journey,  as  it  is  now  to  hear  him  call  for  his  boots  ! About  1800  sir  George 
Cayley  experimented  on  the  subject,  and  in  1843  Mr.  Henson  invented  a flying  machine : 
but  nothing  has  yet  been  devised  capable  of  serving  a practical  purpose. 

FONTAINEBLEAU,  near  the  Seine,  France.  The  Royal  Palace  founded  by  Robert 
le  Pieux  about  999,  enlarged  and  adorned  by  successive  kings,  w'as  completed  by  Louis 
Philippe,  1837-40.  Fontainebleau  was  entered  by  the  Austrians,  Feb.  17,  1814.  Here 
Napoleon  resigned  his  dignity,  April  4,  and  bade  farewell  to  his  army,  April  5,  1814. 


Peace  concluded  between  France,  Denmark, 

A.D.  1679 

Treaty  between  the  emperor  of  Germany  and 
HoUand Nov.  8,  1785 


Treaty  between  Napoleon  and  the  royal  family 

of  Spain Oct.  27,  1807 

Concordat  between  Napoleon  and  pope  Pius  VII. 

Jan.  25,  1813 


FONTENOY,  near  Tournay,  in  Belgium,  the  site  of  a battle  on  April  30  (May  ii,  n.s.), 
I745>  between  the  French,  commanded  by  marshal  Saxe,  and  the  English,  Hanoverians, 
Dutch,  and  Austrians,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland.*  The  battle  was  fought 


* The  king  Louis  XV.  and  the  dauphin  were  present  at  this  gTeat  battle.  The  success  of  the  British 
at  the  commencement  of  it  is  still  quoted  by  military  men  as  the  best  illustration  of  the  extraordinaiy 
power  of  a column.  The  advance  of  the  Austrians  during  several  hours  at  the  battle  of  Marengo  (fought 
June  14,  1800)  was  compared  to  it  by  Bonaparte. 
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with  great  obstinacy,  and  the  carnage  on  both  sides  was  considei-able,  the  allies  losing  12,000 
men,  and  the  French  nearly  an  e([ual  number  of  lives  ; but  the  allies  were  compelled  to 
retire.  Marshal  Saxe  (ill  of  the  disorder  of  which  he  afterwards  died),  was  carried  about  to 
all  the  ])osts  in  a litter,  assuring  his  troops  that  the  day  would  be  their  own. 

FONTH I Idi-ABBKY,  Wiltshire,  the  mansion  of  Wm.  Beckford,  author  of  “ Vathek,” 
and  son  of  alderman  lleckford.  He  died  in  1844.  Within  this  edifice  (which  alone  cost 
273,000/.)  were  collected  most  costly  articles  of  virtu,  the  rarest  works  of  the  old  masters, 
and  the  finest  s])ecimens  of  the  arts.  The  sale  of  the  abbey  and  its  contents  to  Mr.  Farcpihar 
took  place  in  1819  ; 7200  catalogues,  at  a guinea  each,  were  sold  in  a few  days.  On  Dec.  21, 
1825,  the  lofty  tower  fell,  and  in  consecpience  the  remaining  buildings  were  sold. 

FONTS.  Formerly  the  baptistery  was  a small  place  partitioned  off  in  a church  within 
which  a large  font  was  placed,  where  the  persons  to  be  ba2)ti2ed  (frequently  adults)  were 
submerged.  Previously,  lakes  and  rivers  were  resorted  to  for  immersion.  Fonts  are  said  to 
have  been  set  u]>  about  a.I).  167. 

FOOLS,  Festivals  of,  were  held  at  Paris  on  the  first  of  January,  where,  we  are  told, 
all  sorts  of  absurdities  and  indecencies  were  committed,  from  A. D.  1198  to  1438.  Fools  or 
licensed  jesters  were  kept  at  court  in  England  (and  at  other  courts  in  Europe),  and  were 
tolerated  up  to  the  time  of  Charles  1.  1625. 

FOPBES  MACKENZIE’S  ACT  (16  & 17  Yict.  c.  67),  “for  the  better  regulation  of 
})ublic-houses  in  Scotland,”  Avas  passed  in  1853,  and  is  said  to  be  much  evaded.  It  permits 
grocers  to  sell  spirits,  &c.,  as  usual,  but  forbids  drinking  on  the  premises,  which  is  to  bo 
confined  to  places  duly  licensed.  Much  dram-drinking  previously  took  jilace  in  grocers’  shops. 

FOPCE.  See  Conservation  and  Correlation. 

FOPEIGNEPS.  SeeA//cn. 

FOPEIGN  ENLISTMENT  ACT,  59  Geo.  111.  c.  69  (1819),  forbids  Englishmen  to 
enter  the  service  of  a foreign  state,  Avithout  licence  from  the  king  or  privy  council.  In  1606 
Englishmen  Avere  forbidden  to  enter  foreign  service,  Avithout  taking  an  oath  not  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  lAOiie. 

FOPEIGN  LEGION.  Foreigners  have  frequently  been  employed  as  auxiliaries  in  the 
pay  of  the  British  government.  (See  Hessians.)  An  act  (18  & 19  Viet.  c.  2),  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a Foreign  Legion  as  a contingent  in  the  Pussian  AA^ar  (1855),  Avas  passed  Dec.  23, 
1854.*  The  queen  and  prince  Albert  revieAved  3500  soldiers,  principally  SavIss  and  Germans, 
at  Sliorncliffe,  Aug.  '9,  1855.  On  the  peace  in  1856,  many  Avere  sent  to  the  Cajie  of  Good 
Hope  ; but,  not  prospering,  returned. 

FOPEIGN  OPDEPS.  No  British  subject  is  permitted  to  accept  a foreign  order  from 
the  sovereign  of  any  foreign  country,  or  Avear  the  insignia  thereof,  Avithout  her  Majesty’s 
consent, — Pegulatioiis  published  in  London  Gazette,  May  10,  1855. 

FOPESTS.  There  Avere  in  England, 'even  in  the  last  century,  as  many  as  68  forests,  18 
chases,  and  upAwards  of  780  parks.  The  NeAv  Forest  in  Hampshire  was  made  by  William  1. 
Avho  for  that  purpose  destroyed  36  parishes,  jiulled  doAvn  36  churches,  and  dispeopled  the 
country  for  30  miles  round,  A. D.  1079-85.  Stow.’Y 

FOPESTS,  Charter  of  the,  Charta  cU  Forcsta,  granted  b}'- Henry  111.  in  1217,  aatis 
founded  on  Magna  Charta,  granted  by  king  John,  June  15,  1215. 

FOPFAPSHIPE  STEAMEP,  on  its  passage  from  Hull  to  Dundee,  on  Sept.  6,  1838,  Avas 
Avrecked  in  a violent  gale,  and  thirty-eight  persons  out  of  fifty-three  perished.  The  Outer- 
Fern  Lighthouse  keeper,  James  Darling,  and  his  heroic  daughter  Grace,  ventured  out  in  a 
tremendous  sea  in  a coble,  and  rescued  several  of  the  jiitssengers. 

FOPGEPY.  The  forging  deeds,  or  giving  forged  deeds  in  evidence,  Avas  made  punishable 
by  fine,  by  standing  in  the  jiillory,  having  both  ears  cut  olf,  the  nostrils  slit  up  and  seared, 

t The  endeavour  to  enlist  for  this  legion,  in  1854,  in  the  United  States,  gave  great  offence  to  the 
.\merican  governnAent.  Mr.  Crampton,  our  envoy,  was  dismissed  May  28,  1856,  in  spite  of  all  the  judicious 
pacific  efforts  of  lord  Clarendon.  Lord  Napier  was  sent  out  as  our  representative  in  1857. 

1 The  eommissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  woods  and  forests,  between  a.d.  1787 
and  1793,  reported  the  following  as  belonging  to  the  crown,  viz.  : — in  Berkshire,  AVindsor  Forest,  and 
Windsor  Great  and  Little  Park.  In  Dorset,  Cranburn  Chase.  In  Essex,  AValtham  or  Epping  and  Hainault 
Forest.  In  Gloucestershire,  Dean  Forest.  In  Hampshire,  the  New  Forest,  Alice  Holt,  Woolmer  Forest, 
and  Bere  Forest.  In  Kent,  Greenwich  Park.  In  Middlesex,  Ht  .James’s,  Hyde,  Bushy,  and  llarnpton- 
court  Parks.  In  Northamptonshire,  the  Forests  of  AVhittlebury,  Salcey,  and  Bockingham.  In  Nottingham, 
Sherwood  Fore.st.  In  Oxford,  Whichwood  Forest.  In  Surrey,  Iliclunond  Park.  Several  of  these  have 
been  disforested  since  1851,  viz.,  Hainault  Whichwood,  and  Whittlebury. 
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the  forfeiture  of  hind  iiiul  ])erpetiial  iinprisonmeut,  5 Eliz.  1562.  Since  the  establislimcnt  oi 
paper  credit,  a multitude  of  statutes  have  heeii  enacted.* 


Forgery  fir.st  punished  by  deatli  . . a.d.  1634 

Forging  letters  of  iittorney,  for  the  transfer  of 
stock,  made  a cai)ital  felony  ....  1722 
^Ir.  Ward,  M.F.,  a man  of  wealth,  expelled  the 
house  of  eonnnons  for  forgery,  May  16,  1726  ; 
and  eonsigned  to  the  pillory  . March  17,  1727 

Value  of  forged  notes  pi'escntcd  to  the  bank 
during  ten  years,  from  Jan.  1,  1801,  nominally 
ioi,66ii.  Bank  Jietunts. 

The  bank  i)rosecutcd  142  persons  for  forgery  or 
the  uttering  of  forged  notes  ....  1817 
Thos.  Majmard  was  the  last  person  executed 
for  forgery Dec.  31,  1829 


Statutes  reducing  into  one  act  all  .such  forgeries 
as  shall  henceforth  be  punished  with  death  . 1830 
The  puni.shmcnt  of  forgery  with  death  ceases, 
except  in  cases  of  forging  or  altering  wills  or 
powers  of  attorney  to  transfer  stock  . . . 1832 

These  cases  also  reduced  to  transportable 

offences • 1837 

A barrister,  Jem  Saward,  and  others,  tried  for 
forging  numerous  drafts  on  banker.s,  March  5,  1857 
The  law  respecting  forgery  amended  in  . .1861 

[See  Executions  (for  forgery)]. 


EG  KKS  were  in  use  on  the  continent  in  the  thirteentli  and-fourteenth  centuries.  Voltaire. 
This  is  reasonably  disputed.  In  Fynes  Moryson’s  Itinerary,  reign  of  Elizabeth,  he  say.s, 
“ At  Venice  each  person  was  served*(besides  liis  knife  and  spoon)  with  a fork  to  hold  the 
meat  Avhile  he  cuts  it,  for  there  they  deem  it  ill  manners  that  one  should  touch  it  with  his 
hand.”  Thomas  Coryate  describes,  with  much  solemnity,  the  manner  of  using  forks  in 
Italy,  and  adds  I myself  have  thought  it  good  to  imitate  the  Italian  fashion  since  I came 
home  to  England,”  A. i).  1608.  The  manufacture  of  two-pronged  forks  at  Sheffield  began 
early  in  the  i8tli  century.  Three-pronged  forks  are  iiiucli  more  recent.  Silver  forks  came 
into  use  in  England  about  1814. 

FOKMA  PAUPERIS.  A person  having  a just  cause  of  suit,  certified  as  such,  yet  so 
poor  that  he  cannot  meet  the  cost  of  maintaining  it,  has  an  attorney  and  counsel  assigned 
him  on  his  swearing  that  he  is  not  worth  5/.  by  stat.  ii  Henry  VII.  1495. — This  act  has  been 
remodelled,  and  now  persons  may  plead  in  forma  pauperis  in  the  courts  of  law. 

FORT  ERIE  (Upper  Canada).  This  fortress  was  taken  by  the  American  general  Browne, 
June  3,  1814.  After  several  conflicts  it  was  evacuated  by  the  Americans,  Nov.  5> 

This  place  is  now  considerably  strengthened. 

FORTH  AND  CLYDE  CANAL  was  commenced  July  10,  1768,  under  the  direction  of 
j\Ir.  Smeaton,  and  opened  July  28,  1790.  A communication  is  formed  between  the  eastern 
and  western  seas  on  the  coast  of  Scotland. 

FORTIFICATION.  The  Phoenicians  were  the  first  people  to  fortify  cities.  Apollodorus 
says  that  Perseus  fortified  Myceme,  where  statues  were  afterwards  erected  to  him.  The 
modern  system  was  introduced  about  1500.  Albert  Durer  first  wrote  on  the  science  of 
fortification  in  1527  ; and  great  improvements  were  made  by  Vauban  (1737)  and  others. 
The  fortifications  of  Paris,  the  most  recent  work  claiming  notice,  were  completed  in 
1846.  See  Paris.  In  Aug.  i860  the  British  parliament  passed  an  act  for  the  expenditure 
of  2,000,000^.  in  one  year  upon  the  fortifications  of  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Pembroke,  and 
Portland,  the  Thames,  Medway  and  Sheerness,  Chatham,  Dover,  and  Cork,  and  on  the 
purchase  of  a central  arsenal  establishment.  The  whole  estimated  expense  for  fortifications 
is  9,500, oooZ.  In  1862  an  endeavour  ivas  made  in  parliament  to  susi^end  the  progress  of 
the  work. 

FORTUNE-TELLERS.  Fortune-telling  is  traced  to  the  early  astrologers,  by  whom  the 
planets  Jupiter  and  Venus  were  the  supposed  betokeners  of  happiness  and  success.  The 
SibylliB  were  women  Avho  flourished  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  who  Avere  said  to 
have  been  inspired  by  heaven.  See  Sibyls  and  Gypsies.  Augury  and  divination  led  to 
palmistry,  professed  by  modern  fortune-tellers.  Ashe.  In  England  the  laAvs  against  this 
species  of  imposition  upon  the  credulity  of  the  Aveak  and  ignorant  Avere  at  one  time  very 
severe.  A declaration  Avas  published  in  France,  Jan.  ii,  1680  of  exceeding  severity  against 
fortune-tellers  and  poisoners,  under  Avhich  several  persons  suffered  death,  llenault.  Fortune- 
tellers, although  liable  by  the  act  of  1824  to  be  imprisoned  as  rogues  and  vagabonds,  still 
flourish  in  England. 

FORTY-SHILLING  FREEHOLDERS.  See  Freeholders. 


* It  appears,  from  official  returns,  that  the  first  forger  on  the  bank  of  England  was  Richard  William 
Vaughan,  a linen-draper  of  Stafford,  in  1758,  before  which  time,  from  the  establishment  of  the  bank,  a 
period  of  sixty-six  years,  no  attempt  at  this  species  of  forgery  had  been  made.  Vaughan  employed  a 
number  of  artists  on  different  parts  of  the  notes  fabricated,  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  being  genuine. 
The  criminal  had  filled  \ip  twenty  of  the  notes,  and  had  deposited  them  in  the  hands  of  a young  lady  of 
high  respectability,  whom  he  was  on  the  point  of  marrying,  as  a proof  of  his  being  a man  of  substance. 
Bank-notes  having  been  in  circulation  so  long  previousl}’-,  and  none  having  been  before  counterfeited,  no 
SAisTiicion  of  these  notes  was  entertained.  One  of  the  artists  was  the  informer  and  accuser. 
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FOTIIERINCIAY  CASTLE  (]Srort]iam])tonsliire).  I Anlt  about  1400.  Here  Ricliard  III. 
of  England  was  born,  in  1450;  and  here  Mary  queen  of  Scots  was  tried,  Oct.  11-14,  1586, 
and  beheaded  Fel).  8,  1587,  after  a captivity  of  almost  nineteen  years  in  England.  It  was 
demolished  by  order  of  her  son,  James  I.  of  England,  in  1604. 

FOUGHARI),  near  Armagh,  N.  Ireland.  Here  Edward  brother  of  Robert  Bruce,  after 
invading  Ireland,  was  defeatecl  by  sir  John  Bermingham  in  1318.  Bruce  was  killed  by  Roger 
de  Maupis,  a burgess  of  Dundalk. 

FOUNDLING  HOSPITALS.  A species  of  foundling  hospital  was  set  uj)  at  Milan  in 
A. I).  787,  and  in  the  middle  ages  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  continent  possessed  one. 
The  French  government  in  1790  declared  foundlings  to  be  “children  of  the  state.”— The 
foundling  hospital  at  Moscow,  founded  by  Catherine  II.,  in  1763,  is  an  immense  edifice,  in 
which  about  12,000  children  are  received  annually.  Foundling  hospitals  are  comparatively  of 
recent  institution  in  England,  where  it  would  appear,  none  existed  when  Addison  wrote  in  1 7 1 3. 
The  London  foundling  hospital  was  projected  by  Thomas  Coram,  a benevolent  sea-captain, 
incorporated  by  charter  from  George  H.  in  October,  1739,  and  opened  June  2,  1756.  It 
succours  about  500  infant  children.  Coram’s  statue  was  ])ut  up  in  1856. — The  Foundling 
Hospital  in  Dublin  was  instituted  in  1 704 ; in  this  charity  there  had  been  received,  according 
to  parliamentary  returns,  in  the  thirty  years  preceding  Jan.  1825,  as  many  as  52,150  infants  ; 
of  these  14,613  had  died  infants — 25,859  were  returned  as  dead  from  the  country,  where  they 
were  out  nursing — 730  died  in  the  infirmary  after  returning — 322  died  grown  children — total 
deaths,  41,524;  so  that  10,626  only  escaped  this  fate.  Owing  to  this  mortality,  and  from 
certain  moral  considerations,  the  internal  dej^artment  was  closed  by  order  of  government, 
March  31,  1835. 

FOUNTAINS  are  apparatus,  natural  or  artificial,  by  which  water  is  made  to  sj^ring 
upwards.  The  Fountain  of  Hero  of  Alexandria  was  invented  about  150  b.c.  Among  the 
remarkable  fountains  at  Rome,  are  the  Fontana  di  Trevi,  constructed  for  pope  Clement  XII. 
in  1735  ; the  Fontana  Paolina,  erected  for  pope  Paul  V.  in  1612  ; and  Fontana  dell’  Acqua 
Felice,  called  also  the  Fountain  of  Moses.  The  fountains  in  the  palace  gardens  at  Versailles, 
made  for  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  Grand  Jet  d’Eau,  at  St.  Cloud,  are  exceedingly  beautiful. 
There  are  above  100  public  fountains  in  Paris,  the  most  striking  being  the  Chateau  d’Eau  on 
the  Boulevard  St.  Martin  (by  Girard,  1811),  and  that  at  the  Palais  Royal.  London  is  not 
remarkable  for  fountains  ; the  largest  are  those  in  Trafalgar-square,  which  were  constructed 
in  1845,  after  designs  by  sir  Charles  Barry.  There  are  beautiful  fountains  at  Chatsworth 
in  Derbyshire,  the  seat  of  the  didce  of  Devonshire.  The  magnificent  fountains  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Sydenham,  were  first  publicly  exhibited  on  June  18,  1856,  in  the  presence  of  the 
queen  and  20,000  spectators. 

FOURIERISM,  a social  system  devised  by  M.  Charles  Fourier  (who  died  in  1837).  The 
Phalanstery  (or  association  of  400  persons  living  in  one  edifice)  was  to  be  so  arranged  as 
to  give  the  highest  amount  of  happiness,  at  the  lowest  cost.  All  attempts  to  realise  the 
system  have  failed;  caused,  it  is  said,  by  the  smallness  of  the  scale  on  which  they  were  tried. 

FOX  AND  GRENVILLE  ADMINISTRATION.  See  All  the  Talents'  Administration." 

FOX-GI/)YE.  The  canary  fox-glove  {Digitalis  Canariensis),  from  the  Canary  islands, 
A.D.  1698.  The  Madeira  fox-glove  came  here  in  1777.  The  fox-grape  shrub  {Vitis  Vulguna), 
from  Virginia,  before  a.d.  1656. 

FRANCE  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Gaul  {tohich  see).  In  the  decline 
of  their  power  it  was  conquered  by  the  Franks,  a people  of  Germany,  then  inhabiting 
Franconia,  where  they  became  known  about  a.d.  240.  These  invaders  gave  the  name  to  the 
kingdom  {Franken-ric,  Franks’  kingdom)  ; but  the  Gauls,  being  by  far  the  most  numerous, 
are  the  real  ancestors  of  the  modern  French.  Previous  to  the  revolution,  France  was 
divided  into  40  governments.  In  1790  it  was  divided  into  83,  and  subsequently  into  130 
departments,  including  Corsica,  Geneva,  Savoy,  and  other  places,  chiefly  conquests.  In 
1815  the  departments  were  reduced  to  86  ; in  i860,  they  were  raised  to  89,  by  the  cession 
of  Savoy  and  Nice.*  For  details  of  important  events,  see  separate  articles. 

The  Franks  settle  in  that  part  of  Gaul,  till  late  I Soissons,  486 ; and  the  Alemanni  at  Tolbiac 
called  Flanders,  about  . . . a.d.  418  near  Cologne ; and  embraces  Christianity  a.d.  496 

Clovis,  481 ; defeats  Syagrius  and  the  Gaiils  at  | He  kills  Alaric  the  Goth,  in  battle,  near  Poic- 

* Population  of  France  in  1700,  19,669,320;  in  1762,  21,769,163  ; in  1801,  27,349,003  ; in  1820,  30,451,187  ; 
in  1836,  33,540,910;  in  1846,  35,401,761;  in  1856,  36,039,364;  in  1861,  including  the  new  departments, 
37,382,225.  Population  of  the  colonies,  (in  Asia,  Pondicherry,  &c.  ; Africa,  Algeria,  &c.  ; America,  Mar- 
tinique ,Guadaloupe,  &c.  ; Ocrajiicrt,  the  Marquesas,  (fee.)  in  1858  3,641,226.  In  Maj' 1862,  tlie  “ Moniteur  ” 
asserted  the  effective  army  to  be  447,000  ; with  a reserve  of  170,000. 
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tiers,  unites  his  conquests  from  the  Loire  to 
the  r\-rcuccs,  and  makes  Paris  his  capital  a.d. 

He  proclaims  the  Saliquo  law;  and  dies,  leaving 

four  sons  (see  p.  290) 

Tlic  mayors  of  the  palace  now  assume  almost 

sovereign  authority 

Charles  Martel  becomes  mayor  of  the  jialacc, 
and  rules  with  despotic  sway  .... 

Invasion  of  the  ISaracens 

Ueign  of  Pepin  the  Short 

Reign  of  Charlemagne 

He  is  crowned  emperor  of  the  'West  . 

Hollo  obtains  Normandy  {which  ste)  . . . 

Reign  of  Hugh  Capet 

Paris  made  capital  of  all  France  . . . . 

Letters  of  franchise  granted  to  cities  and  towns 

by  Louis  'VI 

Louis  VII.  joins  in  the  crusades  . . . . 

Louis  VIII.,  Coeur  de  Lion,  frees  his  serfs  i 
Louis  IX.,  called  St.  Louis,  defeats  John  of 
England  ; conducts  an  army  into  Palestine  ; 
takes  Uamietta  ; and  dies  before  Tunis  . . 

Charles  of  Anjou  conquers  Naples  and  Sicily  . 

His  tyranny  leads  to  the  massacre  called  the 
Sicilian  Vespers  (which  ,<iee)  .... 
Philip  the  Fair’s  quarrels  with  the  pope  . . 

Knights  Templars  suppressed  .... 
Union  of  France  and  Navarre  . . . . 

nglish  invasion — Philip  VI.  defeated  at  Cressy, 

Aug.  26, 

Calais  taken  by  Edward  III.  . . Aug.  3, 

Dauphiny  annexed  to  France  . . . . 

Battle  of  Poictiers  (ichich  see) ; king  J ohn  taken 
and  brought  prisoner  to  England  . . .1356 

France  laid  under  an  interdict  by  the  poiie  . . 1407 

Battle  of  Agincourt  (u7iic/t  see)  . . Oct.  25,  1415 

Henry  V.  of  England  acknowledged  heir  to  the 

kingdom 1420 

Henry  VI.  crowned  at  Paris ; the  duke  of 

Bedford’s  regency 1422 

Siege  of  Orleans  ; battle  of  Patay ; the  English 

defeated  by  Joan  of  Arc 1429 

England  lost  all  her  possessions  (ljut  Calais)  in 
France,  between  ....  1434  and  1450 
Charles  VIII.  conquers  Naples,  1494 ; loses  it  . 1496 
League  of  Cambray  against  Venice  . . . 1508 

War  with  pope  Julius  II .1511 

English  invasion — ^battle  of  Spurs  . Aug.  16,  1513 
Interview  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  between  Francis 
I.  and  Henry  VIII.  of  England  . . . 1520 

Francis  I.  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  Pavia, 

. Feb.  24,  1525 

Peace  of  Cambray  ....  Aug.  5,  1 529 
Persecution  of  protestants  begins  . . . 1530 

League  of  England  with  the  emperor  Charles 

V.  against  France 1544 

Successful  defence  of  Metz  by  the  duke  of  Guise  1552 

He  takes  Calais  (ichich  see) 1558 

Religious  wars ; massacre  of  protestants  at 

Vassy 1562 

Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  . . Aug.  24,  1572 

The  “ Holy  Catholic  League  ” established  . . 1576 

Duke  of  Guise  assassinated  by  command  of  the 
king,  Dec.  23 ; and  his  brother,  the  cardinal, 

Dec.  24,  1588 

Henry  III.  murdered  by  Jacques  Clement,  a 

friar Aug.  i,  1589 

The  league  leaders,  after  many  conflicts,  sub- 
mit to  Henry  IV. 1596 

Edict  of  Nantz  by  Henry  IV.  . . April  13,  1598 

Silk  and  other  manufactures  introduced  by  him 

and  Sully 1606— 1610 

Quebec  in  North  America  settled  . . . 1608 

Murder  of  Henry  IV.  by  Ravaillac  May  14,  1610 
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Regency  of  Mary  do’ Medici  . . a.d.  1610 

Rise  of  the  Concinis,  1610;  and  their  fall  . . 1617 

Navarre  annexed  to  Franco 1620 

RocheUe  taken  after  a long  siege  . . .1628 

Vigorous  and  successful  administration  of 

Richelieu 1629 

He  organises  the  Acadthnie  de  France  . . . 1634 

His  death  (aged  58) Dec.  4,  1642 

Acccs.sion  of  Louis  XIV.  aged  four  years  (Anne 
of  Austria  regent)  ....  May  14,  1643 
Administration  of  Mazarine ; victories  of 

Turenne 1643-6 

Civil  wars  of  the  Fronde  ....  1648,  Ac 
Colbert  becomes  financial  minister  . . . 1661 

War  with  Holland,  Ac 1671 

Canal  of  Languedoc  constructed  . . 1664 — 81 

Edict  of  Nantz  revoked  . . . Oct.  22,  1685 

Louis  marries  Madame  de  Maintenon  . . . 1686 

War  with  William  III.  of  England  . . 1689,  Ac. 

Peace  of  Ryswick 1697 

War  of  the  Spanish  succession  ....  1701 
Battle  of  Blenheim  . . . Aug.  13,  1704 

Battle  of  Ramillies  ....  May  23,  1706 

Peace  of  Utrecht  (w/iic/i.  see) 1713 

Accession  of  Louis  XV.  ; stormy  regency  of  the 

duke  of  Orleans 1715,  Ac 

Law’s  bubble  in  France.  (See  Law)  . . .1716 

Battle  of  Dettingen  ....  June  16,  1743 
Successful  campaign  of  marshal  Saxe  . . . 1746 

Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 1748 

Seven  years’  war  begun 1756 

Damiens’ attempt  on  the  life  of  Louis  XV.  . 1757 
Canada  lost — battle  of  Quebec  . . Sept.  13,  1759 

The  Jesuits  banished  from  France,  and  their 

effects  confiscated 1762 

Peace  of  Paris  (with  England)  . . . .1 763 

Louis  XV.  enslaved  by  Madame  du  Barry  . . 1769 

Death  of  Louis  XV 1774 

Louis  XVI.  assists  America  to  throw  off  its 
dependence  on  England,  at  first  secretly  . . 1778 

Torture  abolished  in  French  judicature  . . 1780 

The  French  revolution  commences  with  the  de- 
struction of  the  Bastille  (which  see)  July  14,  1789 
The  National  Assembly  decrees  that  the  title  of 
the  “king  of  France”  shall  be  changed  to 
that  of  the  “ king  of  the  French  ” Oct.  16,  — 
The  plate  and  other  property  of  the  clergy  is 

confiscated Nov.  6,  — 

Confederation  of  the  Champ  de  Mars;  France  is 
declared  a limited  monarchy  . . July  14,  1790 

The  silver  plate  used  in  the  churches  trans- 
ferred to  the  mint  and  coined  . March  3,  1791 
Death  of  Mirabeau  ....  April  2,  — 

The  king,  queen,  and  royal  family  arrested  at 
Varennes,  in  their  flight  from  Paris,  June  21,  — 

Louis  (now  a prisoner)  sanctions  the  National 
Constitution  ....  Sept.  15,  — 
The  Jacobin  club  declare  their  sittings  perma- 
nent   June  18,  1792 

The  multitude,  bearing  the  red  bonnet  of 
liberty,  march  to  the  Tuileries  to  make 
demands  on  the  king  . . . J une  20,  — 

First  coalition  against  France  : commencement 
of  the  great  French  war  . . . J une,  — 

[See  Battles,  1792  to  1815.] 

The  royal  Sw'iss  guards  cut  to  pieces  ; massacre 
of  5000  persons  ....  Aug.  10,  — 

Decree  of  the  National  Assembly  against  the 
priests  ; 40,000  exiled  . . . Aug.  26,  — 

Dreadful  massacre  in  Paris ; the  prisons  broken 
open,  and  1200  persons  (100  priests)  slain. 

Sept.  2-5,  — 

Murder  of  the  princess  de  Lamballe  * Sept.  3,  — 
The  National  Convention  opened  . Sept.  17,  — 


* The  multitude  hurried  to  the  Temple  bearing  the  mutilated  body  of  Madame  de  Ijamballe,  in  order 
* to  exhibit  the  “impious  head”  of  their  relative  to  the  royal  family  : the  queen  and  the  princess  Elizabeth 
manifested  the  deepest  emotion  and  sensibility  ; but  the  king  said  with  assumed  apathy  (while  shrinking 
at  the  sight)  to  the  person  by  whom  it  was  shown  to  him,  “ Fous  avez  raison.  Monsieur."  “ You  are  right. 
Sir  ! ” These  assassins  were  termed  the  Septembrisers  (which  .'■<’<>). 
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Feb. 

. Feb.' 
July  13, 
Oct.  16, 


The  Convention  abolishes  royalty  Sept.  21,  22, 
The  French  people  declare  their  fraternity  with 
all  nations  who  desire  to  be  free,  and  offer 

help Nov.  19, 

Decree  for  the  perpetual  banishment  of  the 
Bourbon  family,  those  confined  in  the  Temple 

excepted Dec.  20, 

Louis  imprisoned  in  the  Temple  distinct  from 
the  queen,  and  brought  to  trial  . Jan.  19, 
Louis  is  condemned  to  death  . . Jan.  20, 

Beheaded  in  the  Place  de  Louis  Quinze  Jan.  21, 
War  with  England  ... 

War  in  La  Vendee  .... 

IMarat  stabbed  by  Charlotte  Corday 
The  queen  beheaded  ... 

Philip  Egalitd,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  had 
voted  for  the  king’s  death,  is  himself  guillo- 
tined at  Paris  (see  Orleans)  . . Nov.  6, 

Princess  Elizabeth  beheaded  . . May  10, 

Robespierre  and  71  others  guillotined  July  28, 
Louis  XVII.  dies  in  prison  . . . June  8, 

French  Directory  ....  Nov.  i, 
Bonaparte’s  successful  campaigns  in  Italy,  1 796, 
Council  of  Five  Hundred  deposed  by  Bonaparte, 
who  is  declared  First  Consul . . Nov.  10, 

He  defeats  the  Austrians  at  Marengo  June  14, 
His  life  attempted  by  the  infernal  machine, 

Dec.  24, 

Peace  of  Amiens  (with  England,  Spain,  and 
Holland)  signed  ....  March  27, 
Amnesty  to  the  emigrants  . . . April, 

Legion  of  Honour  instituted  . . May  19, 

Bonaparte  made  consul  for  life  . . Aug.  2, 

Declaration  of  war  against  England  May  22, 
Conspiracy  of  Moreau  and  Pichegru  against 
Bonaparte,  Feb.  15  ; the  latter  was  found 
strangled  in  prison.  (See  Georges)  April  6, 
Duke  d’Enghien  shot  . . . March  20, 

France  formed  into  an  Empire  under  Napoleon, 

May  18, 

He  is  crowned  king  of  Italy 
He  defeats  the  allies  at  Austerlitz 
And  the  Prussians  at  Jena  . 

New  nobility  of  France  created 
Holland  united  to  France  . 

War  with  Russia  declared 
Victory  at  Borodino 
Disastrous  retreat  . 

Triple  alliance  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia, 

against  France Sept.  9, 

The  British  pass  the  Bidassoa,  and  enter  France, 
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May  26, 
. Dec.  2, 
Oct.  14, 
March  i, 
July  9, 
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1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 
1808 
1810 

1812 

1813 


Oct.  7,  — 

Surrender  of  Paris  (see  Patties)  to  the  allied 

armies March  31,  1814 

Abdication  of  Napoleon  . . . April  5,  — 

Bourbon  dynasty  restored,  and  Louis  XVIII. 

arrives  in  Paris May  3,  — 

Napoleon  arrives  at  Elba  . . . May  3,  — 

Quits  Elba,  and  lands  at  Cannes  . March  i,  1815 
Arrives  at  Fontainebleau  . . March  20,  — 

.Toined  by  all  the  army  . . . March  22,  — 

The  allies  sign  a treaty  for  his  subjugation, 

March  25,  — 

He  abolishes  the  slave-trade  . March  29,  — 

Leaves  Paris  for  the  army  . . June  12,  — 

Is  defeated  at  Wateiloo  . . . .June  18,  — 

Returns  to  Paris,  June  20 ; and  abdicates  in 
favour  of  his  infant  son  . . June  22,  — 

Intending  to  embark  for  America,  he  arrives  at 
Rochefort July  3,  — 


Louis  XVIII.  enters  Paris  . . . July  3,  1815 

Napoleon  surrenders  to  capt.  Maitland,  of  the 

Belleroplion July  15,  — 

Transferred  at  Torbay  to  the  Northumberland, 
and  with  admiral  sir  George  Cockburn  sails 

for  St.  Helena Aug.  8,  — 

Arrives  at  St.  Helena  to  remain  for  life,  Oct.  15,  — 

Execution  of  marshal  Ney  . . . Dec.  7,  — 

The  family  of  Bonaparte  excluded  for  ever  from 
France  by  the  law  of  amnesty  . Jan.  12,  1816 
I Duke  of  Berry  murdered  . . . Feb.  13,  1820 

Death  of  Napoleon  I.  (See  Wills)  . . May  5,  1821 

Louis  XVIII.  dies ; Charles  X.  king  . Sept.  16,  1824 
! National  Guard  disbanded  . . April  30,  1827 

Seventy-six  new  peers  created  . . Nov.  5,  — 

Polignac  administration  ....  Aug.  1829 
Chamber  of  Deputies  dissolved  . . May  16,  1830 

The  obnoxious  ordinances  regarding  the  press, 
and  re-construction  of  the  chamber  of 

deputies July  26,  — 

Revolution  commenced  . . . July  27,  — 

Conflicts  in  Paris  between  the  populace  (ulti- 
mately aided  by  the  National  Guard)  and  the 
army  ; they  continue  three  days,  till  July  30,  — 

Charles  X.  retires  to  Rambouillet ; flight  of  the 

ministry July  30,  — ‘ 

The  duke  of  Orleans  accepts  the  crown  as 

Louis-Philippe  I Aug.  7,  — 

Charles  X.  retires  to  England  . Aug.  17,  — 
Polignac  and  other  ministers  tried  and  sentenced 
to  perpetual  imprisonment  . . Dec.  21,  — 

The  abolition  of  the  hereditary  peerage  decreed 
by  both  chambers  ; the  peers  (36  new  peers 
being  created)  concurring  by  a majority  of 

103  to  70 Dec.  27,  1831 

Charles  X.  leaves  Holyrood-house  for  the  Con- 
tinent   Sept.  18,  1832 

Ministry  of  marshal  Soult,  duke  of  Dalmatia, 

Oct.  II,  — 

Bergeron  and  Benoit  tried  for  an  attempt  on 
the  life  of  Louis-Philippe ; acquitted  March  18,  1833 
The  duchess  of  Berry,  who  has  been  delivered 
of  a female  child,  and  asserts  her  secret 
marriage  with  an  Italian  nobleman,  is  sent 

off  to  Palermo June  9,  — 

Death  of  La  Fayette  . . . . May  20,  1834 

Marshal  Gerard  takes  office  . . July  15,  — 

M.  Dupuytren  dies  ....  Feb.  8,  1835 
Due  de  Broglie,  minister  . . . Feb.  — 

Fieschi  attempts  the  king’s  * life  . July  28,  — 

He  is  executed Feb.  6,  i836 

Louis  Alibaud  fires  at  the  king  on  his  way  from 
the  Tuileries,  June  25  ; guillotined  July  ii,  — 
Ministry  of  count  Mold,  in  room  of  M.  Thiers, 

Sept.  6,  — 

Attempted  insurrection  at  Strasburg  by  Louis 
Napoleon  (now  emperor),  Oct.  30  ; he  is  sent 

to  America Nov.  13,  — 

Prince  Polignac  and  others  set  at  liberty  from 
Ham,  and  sent  out  of  France  . Nov.  23,  — 

Meunier  fires  at  the  king  on  his  way  to  open 

the  French  Chambers  . . . Dec.  27,  — 

Talleyrand  dies  ....  May  17,  1838 

Marshal  Soult  at  the  coronation  of  the  queen  of 

England June  28,  — 

Death  of  the  duchess  of  Wurtemberg  (daughter 
of  Louis-Philippe),  a good  sculptor  . Jan.  2,  1839 
M.  Thiers,  minister  of  foreign  affairs  March  i,  1840 
The  Chambers  decree  the  removal  of  Napoleon’s 
remains  from  St.  Flelena  to  France  t May  12,  — 


* He  fired  an  infernal  machine  as  the  king  rode  along  the  lines  of  the  National  Guard,  on  the  Boulevard 
du  Temple,  accompanied  by  his  three  sons  and  suite.  The  machine  consisted  of  twenty-five  barrels,  charged 
with  various  species  of  missiles,  and  lighted  simultaneously  by  a train  of  gunjiowder.  The  king  and  his 
sons  escaped  ; but  marshal  Mortier,  duke  of  Treviso,  was  shot  dead,  many  officers  were  dangerously 
wounded,  and  upwards  of  forty  persons  killed  or  injured. 

t By  the  permission  of  the  British  government,  these  were  taken  from  the  tomb  at  St.  Helena,  and 
embarked  on  the  i6th  of  October,  1840,  on  board  the  Belle  Poule  French  frigate,  under  the  command  of  the 
prince  de  Joinville  ; the  vessel  reached  Cherbourg  on  November  30th  ; and  on  Deeember  15th  the  body  was 
deposited  in  the  H6tel  des  Invalides.  The  ceremony  was  witnessed  by  1,000,000  of  persons;  150,000 
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Descent  of  princo  Louis  Napoleon,  general 
Montholon,  and  50  followers,  at  Vimeroux, 
near  Boulopie  (afterwards  tried,  and  the 
prince  imprisoned)  ....  Aug  6,  1840 
Darmes  fires  at  the  king  . . , Oct.  15,  — 

M.  Guizot,  minister  of  foreign  affairs  Get.  29,  — 
Project  of  law  for  .an  extraordinary  credit  of 
140,000,000  of  francs,  for  erecting  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Paris  ....  Dec.  15,  — 
The  duration  of  copyright  to  30  years  after  the 
author’s  death,  fixed  . . . March  30,  1841 

Bronze  statue  of  Napoleon  placed  on  the  column 
of  the  Grand  Armee,  Boulogne  . Aug.  15,  — 
Attempt  to  as.s.assin.ate  the  duke  of  Aumalc 
(.son  of  the  king)  on  his  return  from  Africa, 

Sept.  13,  — 

The  duke  of  Orle.ans,  heir  to  the  throne,  killed 
by  a fall  fi’om  his  c.arriage  . . July  13,  1842 

The  queen  of  England  visits  the  royal  family  at 
Chateau  d’Eu  ....  Sept.  2 to  7,  1843 
Attempt  of  Lecompte  to  assassin.atc  the  king  at 
Fontainebleau  ....  April  16,  1846 
Louis  Napoleon  escapes  from  Ham  . May  25,  — 
The  seventh  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  king  : 
by  Joseph  Henri  ....  July  29,  — 

!Marriage  of  the  due  de  Montpensier  with  the 
infanta  of  Spain  ....  Oct.  10,  — 

Disastrous  inund.ation  in  France  . Oct.  18,  — 
The  Praslin  murder  (see  Pras/bi)  . Aug.  18,  1847 
Death  of  marshal  Oudinot  (duke  of  Reggio)  at 
Paris,  in  his  91st  year.  Sept.  13 ; Soult  made 
general  of  France,  in  his  room  . Sept.  26,  — 
Jerome  Bonaparte  returns  to  France  after  an 
exile  of  32  years  ....  Oct.  10,  — 

Death  of  the  ex-empress,  Maria  Louisa,  Dec.  17  ; 

and  of  madame  Adelaide . . . Dec.  30,  — 

The  proposed  grand  reform  banquet  at  Paris, 

^ suppressed Feb.  21,  1848 

Violent  revolutionary  tumult  in  consequence  ; 
impeachment  and  resignation  of  Guizot, 

Feb.  22  ; barricades  thrown  up,  the  Tuileries 
ransacked,  the  prisons  opened,  and  fright- 
ful disorders  committed  by  the  populace, 

Feb.  23,  24,  — 

Louis-Philippe  abdicates  in  favour  of  his  infant 
grandson,  the  comte  de  Paris,  who  is  not 

accepted Feb.  24,  — 

The  royal  fixmily  and  ministers  escape,  Feb.  24,  — 
A republic  proclaimed  from  the  steps  of  the 
H6tel  de  Ville  ....  Feb.  26,  — 

The  ex-king  and  queen  arrive  at  Newhaven  in 

England March  3,  — 

Grand  funeral  procession  in  honour  of  the 
Victims  of  the  revolution  . . March  4,  — 

The  provisional  government  which  had  been 
formed  in  the  great  public  commotion, 
resigns  to  an  executive  commission,  elected 
by  the  National  Assembly  of  the  French 

Republic May  7,  — 

[The  members  of  this  new  government  were  : — 
MM.  Dupont  de  I’Eure,  Arago,  Garnier- 
Pagbs,  Marie,  Lamartine,  Ledru-RoUin,  and 
Cremieux.  The  secretaries : Louis  Blanc, 
Albert  PTocon,  and  Marrast.  J 
Perpetual  banishment  of  Louis-Philippe  and 
his  family  decreed  ....  May  26,  — 
Election  of  Louis  Napoleon  for  the  department 
of  the  Seine,  and  three  other  departments  to 
the  National  Assembly  . . . June,  — 

Awful  struggle  and  great  loss  of  life  in  Paris  ; 
the  people  engaged  against  the  troops  and 
national  guard.  More  than  300  barricades 
thrown  up,  and  firing  continues  in  all  parts 
of  Paris  during  the  night  . . June  23,  — 

The  troops  under  generals  Cavaignac  and  La- 
moricibre  succeed,  with  immense  loss,  in 


driving  the  insurgents  from  the  left  bank  of 

the  Seine June  24,  1848 

Paris  declared  in  a state  of  siege  . June  25,  — 

The  Faubourg  du  Temple  carried  with  cannon, 
and  the  insurgents  surrender  . . June  26,  — 

[The  national  losses  caused  by  this  dreadful 
outbreak  were  estimated  at  30,000,000  francs ; 
16,000  persons  killed  and  wounded,  and  8000 
prisoners  were  taken.  The  archbishop  of 
Paris  was  killed.  ] 

Gen.  Cavaignac  made  president  of  the  council, 

June  28,  — 

Louis  Napoleon  takes  his  seat  in  the  National 

Assembly Sept.  26,  — 

Paris  relieved  from  a state  of  siege,  which  had 
continued  four  months  . . . Oct.  20,  — 

Solemn  promulgation  of  ‘ the  constitution  in 
front  of  the  Tuileries  . . . Nov.  12,  — 

Louis  Napoleon  declared  president  of  the 
French  republic  by  a majority  . Dec.  20,  ■ — 
[He  had  6,048,872  votes  ; Cavaignac,  1,479,121  ; — 
Ledru-Rollin,  Raspail,  and  Lamartine  had 
but  few.] 

Military  demonstration  to  stifle  an  anticipated 
insurrection  .....  Jan.  29,  1849 

Death  of  king  Louis-Philippe,  at  Claremont,  in 

England Aug.  26,  1850 

Liberty  of  the  press  restricted  . Sept.  26,  — 
Gen.  Changarnier  deprived  of  the  command  of 
the  national  guard  . . . Jan.  10,  1851 

Death  of  the  duchess  of  Angouleme,  daughter 
of  Louis  XVI.,  at  Frohsdorf  . . Oct.  19,  — 

Death  of  marshal  Soult  . . . Oct.  26,  — 

Covp  d'etat ; the  legislative  assembly  dissolved  : 
universal  suflfr.age  established,  and  Paris 
declared  in  a state  of  siege  : the  election  of  a 
president  for  ten  years  i)roposed,  and  a second 
chamber  or  senate  . . . . Dec.  2,  — 

MM.  Thiers,  Changarnier,  Cavaignac,  Bedeau, 
Lamoricibre,  and  Charres  arrested,  and  sent 
to  the  castle  of  Vincennes  . . Dec.  2,  — 

About  180  members  of  the  assembly,  with  M. 
Berryer  at  their  head,  attempting  to  meet 
are  arrested,  and  Paris  is  occupied  by  troops, 

Dec.  2,  — 

Sangiiinary  conflicts  in  Paris ; the  troops 
victorious  .....  Dec.  3,  4,  — 

Consultative  commission  founded  . Dec.  12,  — 

Voting  throughout  France  for  the  election  of 
a president  of  the  republic  for  ten  years  ; 
affirmative  votes  7,481,231,  negative  votes 
640,737  ......  Dec.  21,  22,  — 

Installation  of  the  prince-president  in  the 
cathedral  of  Notre-Dame  ; the  day  observed 
as  a national  holiday  at  Paris,  and  Louis 
Napoleon  takes  up  his  residence  at  the 

Tuileries Jan.  i,  1852 

Gens.  Changarnier,  Lamoricibre,  and  others, 
conducted  to  the  Belgian  frontier  . Jan.  9,  — 
83  members  of  the  legislative  assemblj' 
banished ; 575  persons  arrested  for  resistance 
to  the  coup-detat  of  Dec.  2,  and  conveyed  to 
Havre  for  transportation  to  Cayenne,  Jan.  10,  — 

[The  inscription  ^‘Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity," 
ordered  to  be  forthwith  erased  throughout 
France,  and  the  old  names  of  streets,  public 
buildings,  and  places  of  resort  to  be  restored. 

The  trees  of  liberty  are  everywhere  hewn 
down  and  burnt.  ] 

The  national  guard  disbanded,  and  re-organised 
anew,  and  placed  ixnder  the  control  of  the 
executive,  the  president  appointing  the 

officers Jan.  10,  — 

A new  constitution  published  ".  . Jan.  14,  — 

Decree  obhging  the  Orleans  family  to  sell  all 


soldiers  assisted  in  the  obsequies ; and  the  royal  family  and  all  the  high  personages  of  the  realm  were 
present ; but  it  was  remarkable  that  all  the  relatives  of  the  emperor  were  absent,  being  proscribed,  and  in 
exile  or  in  prison.  The  body  was  finally  placed  in  its  crypt  on  March  31,  1861. 
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their  real  and  personal  property  in  France 

within  a year Jan.  22,  1852 

Second  decree,  annulling  tlic  settlement  made 
by  Louis-I’hilippe  upon  his  family  j)rcvious 
to  his  accession  in  1830,  and  annexing  the 
l)ropcrty  to  the  domain  of  the  state  Jan.  22,  — 
The  birthday  of  Napoleon  I.  (Aug.  15),  to  be  the 
only  national  holiday  . . . Feb.  17,  — 

Tlie  dei)artments  of  France  released  from  a 
state  .of  siege  ....  March  27,  — 
Installation  of  the  legislative  chambers 

March  29,  — 

A permanent  crystal  palace  authorised  to  be 
erected  in  the  Champs  Elys^es  at  Paris, 

March  30,  — 

Plot  to  assassinate  the  prince-president  dis- 
covered at  Paris  . . . . July  i,  — 

Pre.si dent’s  visit  to  Strasburg  . . July  19,  — 

M.  Thiers  and  other  exiles  permitted  to  return 

to  France Aug.  8,  — 

The  French  senate  prays  “ the  re-establishment 
of  the  hereditary  sovereign  power  in  the 
Bonaparte  family  ” . . . Sept.  13,  — 

Enthusiastic  reception  of  the  prince-president 

at  Lyons Sept.  19,  — 

Infernal  machine,  intended  to  destroy  the 
prince-president,  seized  at  Marseilles, 

Sept.  23,  — 

Prince-president  visits  Toidon,  Sept.  27  ; and 
Bordeaux,  where  he  says  “the  empire  is 
peace,”  {L' Empire  e’est  la  paix)  . Oct.  7,  — 

He  releases  Abd-el-Kader  (see  Algiers)  Oct.  16,  — 

He  convokes  the  senate  for  November  to  deli- 
berate on  a change  of  government  when  a 
senatus  consultum  will  be  proposed  for  the 
ratification  of  the  French  people  Oct.  19,  — 

Protest  of  comte  de  Chambord  . Oct.  25,  — 

In  his  message  to  the  senate,  the  prince-pre- 
sident announces  the  contemplated  restora- 
tion of  the  empire,  and  orders  the  people  to 
be  consulted  iipon  this  change  . Nov.  4,  — 

Votes  for  the  empire,  7,839,552  ; noes,  254,501 ; 

null,  63,699 Nov.  21,  — 

The  prince-president  declared  emperor,  and 
assumes  the  title  of  Napoleon  III.  . Dec.  2,  — 

Marriage  of  the  emperor  with  Eugenie,  countess  — 
of  T6ba,  at  Notre-Dame  . . Jan.  29,  1853 

4312  political  offenders  pardoned  . Feb.  2,  — 

Bread  riots Sept.  — 

Military  camp  at  Satory,  near  Paris  . Sept  — 
Emperor  and  empress  visit  the  provinces 
(many  political  prisoners  discharged)  Oct.  — 
Francis  Arago,  astronomer,  &c.,  died  . Oct.  2,  — 
Attempted  assassination  of  the  emperor ; ten 
Iversons  copdemned  to  transportation  for  life, 

Nov.  — 

Reconciliation  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Bour- 
bons at  Frohsdorf  ....  Nov.  20,  — 

Marshal  Ney’s  statue  inaugurated  exactly 
thirty-eight  years  after  his  death  on  the  spot 
where  it  occurred  ....  Dec.  7,  — 
War  declared  against  Russia  (see  Russo- Turkish 
War) March  27,  1854 


Visit  of  ])rincc  Albert  at  Boulogne  . Sept.  5,  1854 
Death  of  marshal  St.  Amaud  . . Sejit.  29,  — 

'I’he  emperor  and  empress  visit  London, 

April  16-21,  1855 

Attempted  assassination  of  the  emperor  by 
Pianori,  April  28  ; by  Bellemarre  Sept.  8,  — 
Queen  Victoria  and  prince  Albert  visit  Paris, 

Aug.  18,  — 

Death  of  count  Mold  . . . Nov.  24,  — 

Birth  of  the  imperial  prince  ; amnesty  granted 
to  1000  political  prisoners  . March  16,  1856 
Peace  with  Russia  signed  . . March  30,  — 

Awful  inundation  in  the  south*  . . June,  — 

Di.stre.ss  in  money  market  . . . Oct  6,  — 

Sibour,  archbishop  of  Paris,  assassinated  by 
Verger,  a priest  ....  Jan.  3,  1857 
Elections  (3,000,000  voters  to  elect  257  deputies) ; 
gen.  Cavaignac  elected  deputy,  but  declines 
to  take  the  oath  . . . June  21,  22,  — 

Conspiracy  to  assassinate  the  emperor  in  Paris 

detected July  11,  — 

Longwood,  the  residence  of  Napoleon  I.  of  St. 

Helena,  bought  for  180  ,000  francs  . . . — 

The  conspirators  Grilli,  Bartolotti,  and  Tibaldi, 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation, (fcc Aug.  6,  7,  — 

The  emperor  and  empress  visit  queen  Victoria 
at  Osborne  House  . . . Aug.  6-10,  — 

The  emperor  meets  the  emperor  of  Russia  at 

Stutgardt Sept.  25,  — 

Death  of  Eugbne  Cavaignac,  aged  55  . Oct.  28,  — ' 
Death  of  Mdlle.  Rachel  (aged  38)  . . Jan.  4,  1858 

Attempted  assassination  of  the  emperor  by 
Orsini,t  Pieri,  Rudio,  Gomez,  &c.,  by  the 
explosion  of  three  shells  (two  persons  killed, 
many  wounded)  ....  Jan.  14,  — 
Public  safety  bill  passed — bold  protest  against 

it  by  Ollivier Feb.  18,  — 

France  divided  into  five  military  departments  ; 
general  Espinasse  becomes  minister  of  the 

interior Feb.  — 

“ Napoleon  HI.  et  I’A agleterre  ” published  Mar.  1 1,  — 
Intemperate  speeches  in  France  against  Eng- 
land—misconceptions  between  the  two  coun- 
tries removed  in  . ...  March,  — 

A repubhean  outbreak  at  Chalons  suppressed, 

March  9,  — 

Orsini  and  Pieri  execvited  . . March  13,  — 

Simon  Bernard  tried  in  London  as  their  accom- 
plice, and  acquitted  . . April  12-17,  ~ 

Marshal  Pehssier  sent  as  ambassador  to  London,  — 

April  15,  — 

Espinasse  retires  from  ministry  of  the  interior 
[he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Magenta,  June 

4,  1859] June,  — 

Queen  of  England  visits  Cherbourg  Aug.  4,  5,  — 
Conference  at  Paris  respecting  the  Danubian 
principalities  closes  ....  Aug.  19,  — 

Dispute  with  Portugal  respecting  the  Charles  et 
Georges  (which  see)  settled  . . Oct.  23,  — 

Trial  of  comte  de  Montalembert  I . Nov.  25,  — 

Emperor’s  address  to  the  Austrian  ambassador 
(see  Austria) Jan.  i,  1859 


* The  subscriptions  at  London  to  relieve  the  .sufferers  amounted  to  43,000?.  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy, 
of  Bombay,  gave  500?.  for  the  same  purpose. 

t Felix  Orsini,  a man  of  talent  and  energj'-,  intensely  devoted  to  endeavouring  to  obtain  Italian  inde- 
pendence, was  bom  Dec.  1819;  studied  at  Bologna  in  1837  ; joined  a secret  society  in  1843  ; was  arrested 
and  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  life  in  1844  ; was  released  in  1846  ; took  part  in  the  Roman  revolution  in 
1848,  when  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  assembly;  and  on  the  fall  of  the  republic,  fled  to  Genoa  in  1849, 
and  came  to  England  in  1853.  Entering  into  fresh  conspiracies,  he  was  arrested  in  Hungary,  Jan.  1855, 
and  sent  to  Mantua ; he  escaped  thence  and  came  to  England  in  1856,  where  he  associated  with  Kossuth, 
Mazzini,  &c.  ; delivered  lectm-es,  and  where  he  devised  the  plot  for  which  he  suffered.  In  his  will  he 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  his  sentence. 

X In  Oct.  1858,  the  comte  published  a pamphlet  entitled  “ Vn  Ddbat  sur  Vlnde,”  in  which  he  eulogised 
English  institutions  and  depreciated  those  of  France.  He  was  condemned  and  sentenced  to  six.  months’ 
imprisonment  and  a fine  of  3000  francs,  but  was  pardoned  by  the  emperor,  Dec.  2.  The  comte  appealed 
against  the  sentence  of  the  court,  and  was  again  condemned  ; b\it  acquitted  of  a part  of  the  charge.  The 
sentence  was  once  more  remitted  by  the  emperor  (Dec.  21).  In  Oct.  1859,  the  comte  published  a pamphlet 
entitled  “ Pie  IX.  et  la  France  en  1849  et  18:9,”  in  which  England  is  severely  censured  for  opposition  to  popery. 
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WiirriiVgo  of  ])rinco  Napoleon  to  princess  Clo- 
tihle  of  Savoy Jan.  30,  1859 

Piiblication  of  “ Napo/eon  7/f.  r//aite  ” . Feb.  — 
On  the  Austrians  invading  Sardinia,  France 
declares  war,  and  the  French  enter  Sardinia ; 
the  empress  appointed  regent ; the  emi)cror 

arrives  at  Genoa May  12,  — 

Loan  of  20,000,000  francs  raised  . May  21,  — 
Victories  of  the  allies  (French  and  Sardinians) 
at  Montebello,  May  20 ; I’alcstro,  May  30,  31  ; 
Magenta,  June  4;  Melegnano  (Marignano), 

June  8 ; Napoleon  enters  Milan,  June  8 ; vic- 
tory of  allies  at  Solferino  . . J une  24,  — 

Armistice  agreed  on  . . . . July  6,  — 

Meeting  of  emperors  of  France  and  Austria  at 

Villa  Franca July  n,  — 

Peace  agreed  on July  12,  — 

Louis  Napoleon  returns  to  Pai-is  . July  17,  — 

The  emperor  addresses  the  senate,  July  19,  and 
the  diplomatie  body  . . . July  21,  — 

Reduction  of  the  army  and  navy  ordered  Aug.  — 
Conference  of  Austrian  and  French  envoys  at 
Zurich  (see  Zurich)  . . Aug.  8 — Nov.  — 

Amnesty  to  political  offenders  . Aug.  17,  18,  — 
Violent  attacks  of  the  French  press  on 

England  repressed Nov.  — 

“Ze  Pape  et  le  Congrds”  published  ; 50,000  sold 

in  a few  days Dec.  

Count  Walewski,  the  foreign  minister,  resigns  ; 

M.  Thouvenel  succeeds  him  . . Jan.  i860 

The  emperor  announces  a free-trade  pohey ; 

Mr.  Cobden  at  Paris  . . . Jan.  5,  — 

Commercial  treaty  with  England,  signed, 

Jan.  23,  — 

L’Univers  suppressed  for  publishing  the  pope’s 
letter  to  the  emperor  . . .Jan.  29,  — 

Treaty  for  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice, 

signed March  24,  — 

The  press  censured  for  attacking  England, 

April  7,  — 

The  emperor  meets  the  German  sovereigns  at 

Baden June  15-17,  — 

Jerome  Bonaparte,  the  emperor’s  uncle,  dies 

(aged  76)  ^ Jtme  24,  — 

The  emperor,  in  a letter  to  count  Persigny,  dis-  • 
claims  hostihty  to  England  . . July  25,  — 

The  emperor  and  empress  visit  Savoy,  Corsica, 

^ and  Algiers Sept.  1-17,  — 

New  tariff  comes  into  operation  . . Oct.  i,  — 

Public  levying  of  Peter’s  pence  forbidden,  and 
free  issue  of  pastoral  letters  checked  . Nov.  — 
The  empress  visits  London,  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow, &c.  . . . . . Nov.— Dec.  — 

Important  ministerial  changes  ; greater  liberty 
of  speech  granted  to  the  chambers  ; two  sets 
of  ministers  appointed — speakers  and  admi- 
nistrators ; Pelissier  made  governor  of  Algeria; 
Persigny,  minister  of  the  interior ; Flahaut, 
English  ambssador  . . Nov.  24,  et  seq.  — 

Passports  for  Enghshmen  to  cease  after  Jan.  i, 

^.1861 Dec.  16,  — 

bix  bishoprics  vacant  ....  Dec.  

Persigny  relaxes  the  bondage  of  the  press, 

Dec.  II  ; [but  for  a short  time]  . Dec.  20,  — 
i The  emperor  advises  the  pope  to  surrender  his 

revolted  provinces  ....  Dec.  31,  

, “ Rome  et  les  JSveques  ” published  . Jan.  6,  1861 

1 Jerome  (son  of  Jerome  Bonaparte  and  Eliza- 
t,  beth  Paterson,  an  American  lady  claims  his 
i legitimate  rights ; non-suited  after  a trial, 

, -n  1 25— Eeb.  15,  — 

I Purchase  of  the  principahty  of  Monaco  for 
I 4 miUion  francs,  Feb.  2 ; announced  . Feb.  5,  — 

! Meeting  of  French  Chambers,  Feb.  4 ; stormy 
debates  in  the  Chambers  . Feb.  and  Mar  — 

ji  Ra  France,  Rome,etl'Italie” ipnhiishedFeh  15  — 


Angry  reply  to  it  by  the  bishop  of  Poitiers,  who 
compares  the  emperor  to  I’ilate  . Feb.  27,  1861 
Failure  of  Mirhs,  a railway  banker,  and  loan 
contractor,  &c.  ; he  is  arrested  . Feb.  17,  — 

Many  intlucntial  persons  suspected  of  partici- 
pating in  his  frauds ; the  government  promise 
a searching  inquiry  and  strict  justice,  Feb. 

and  March  — 

Eugbnc  Scribe,  dramatist,  dies  (aged  80)  Feb.  20,  — 
Eloquent  speech  of  prince  Napoleon  in  favour 
of  Italian  unity,  the  English  alliance,  and 
against  the  temporal  government  of  the  pope, 

March  i,  — 

Strong  advocacy  of  the  temporal  government 
of  the  pope  in  the  chambers  : the  French 
army  stated  to  consist  of  687,000  men,  March,  — 
Circular  forbidding  the  priests  to  meddle  with 

politics April  ii,  — 

Liberal  commercial  treaty  with  Belgium  signed 

May  i,  — 

Publication  in  Paris  of  the  Due  d’  Aumale’s  severe 
letter  to  prince  Napoleon,  April  13;  printer 
and  publisher  fined  and  imprisoned  . May  — 
Declaration  of  neutrahty  in  the  American 

conflict  . _ June  ii,  — 

Official  recognition  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy 

Jmie  24,  — 

Mirfes,  the  speculator,  sentenced  to  five  years’ 
imprisonment  ....  Aug.  29,  — 
Pamphlet  “ £a  France,  Rome,  et  Vltalie”  appears 

Sept.  — 

Meeting  of  the  emperor  and  king  of  Prussia  at 

Compiegne Oct.  6,  — 

Convention  between  England,  France,  and 
Spain,  for  intervention  in  Mexico,  signed, 

Oct.  31,  — 

Embarrassment  in  the  government  finances ; 
Achille  Fould  becomes  finance  minister 
Nov.  14  ; with  enlarged  powers  . Dec.  12  — 
The  emperor  reminds  the  clergy  of  their  duty 
towards  Caesar  ....  Jan.  i,  1862 
French  army  lands  at  Vera  Cruz  . . Jan.  7,  — 

Fould  announces  his  finance  scheme,  includes 
reduction  of  4^  per  cent,  stock  to  3 per  cent. , 
and  additional  taxes  and  stamp  duties, 

Feb.  24,  — 

Fierce  debates  in  the  legislative  Chamber,  in 
which  prince  Napoleon  takes  part  . Feb.  — 
French  victories  m Cochin-China  (6  provinces 
ceded  to  France)  . . . March  28,  — 

Sentence  against  Mirfes  examined  and  reversed 
at  Douai ; he  is  released  . . April  21,  — 

Hostilities  with  the  Mexicans  begin  (see 

Mexico) May,  — 

Convention  between  the  allies  and  the  Mexicans 
at  Soledad,  March  4 ; disapproved  by  the 
French  government,  April  3 ; and  more  troops 
sent  under  Lorencez  . . . May,  — 

Lorencez  repulsed  with  loss  at  Puebla,  May  5 ; 
and  at  Orizaba,  May  18  ; he  is  victorious  at 
Cerro  de  Borgo  ....  June  13,  14  — 
Duke  Pasquier  dies  (aged  96)  . . July  5,  — 

New  commercial  treaty  with  Prussia  signed 

, Aug.  2,  — 

Newspaper  “Zo.  France,”  opposed  to  Italian 
unity,  set  up  by  Lagueronnifere  . . Aug.  — 

Ship  Prince  Jerome  containing  reinforcements 
for  Mexico  burnt  near  Gibraltar  ; crew  saved 

Aug.  — 

Camp  at  Chalons  formed  on  account  of  Gari- 
baldi’s movements  in  Sicily ; broken,  when 
he  is  taken  prisoner  . . . Aug.  29,  — 

Great  sympathy  manifested  for  him  in  France 

Sept.  — 

Drouyn  de  Lhuys  made  foreign  minister  in 
room  of  Thouvenel  ....  Oct.  15,  — 


“ America,  on  Dec.  24,  1803  ; but  was  annulled,  and  Jerome  married  the 
KSe^(SeT  29if  their  children  are  the  prince  Napoleon  and  the  princess 
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FRANCE,  conlamed. 


KINGS  OF  FRANCE. 


, MEROVINGIAN  RACE. 

418.  Pharamond. 

428.  Clodion,  tho  Hairy;  his  supiioscd  son. 

448.  Mcrovanis,  or  Mdrov^e,  son-in-law  of  Clodion. 

458.  Cliildcric,  son  of  Mdrovde. 

481.  Clovis  the  Great,  his  son,  and  tho  real  founder 
of  the  monarchy.  lldnauU.  He  left  four 
sons,  who  divided  tho  empire  : 

511.  Childebort;  Paris. 

— Clodomir ; Orleans. 

— Thierry;  Metz  ; and 

— Clotaire ; Soissons. 

534.  1’heodobert;  Metz. 

548.  Thoodebald,  suoceeded  in  Metz. 

558.  Clotaire ; now  sole  ruler  of  France.  Upon  his  ' 
death  the  kingdom  was  again  divided  between 
his  four  sons  : viz. 

561.  Charibert,  ruled  at  Paris. 

— Gontram,  in  Orleans  and  Burgundy. 

— Sigebert  at  Metz,  and  ) , oc,c,T,=,ciTiated 

— Chilperic  at  Soissons  ] assassinated. 

575.  Childebert  II. 

584.  Clotaire  II.  ; Soissons. 

596.  Thierry  II.,  son  of  Childebert ; in  Orleans. 

— Theodebert  II.  ; Metz. 

613.  Clotaire  II.  ; became  sole  king. 

628.  Dagobert  the  Great,  son  of  Clotaire  II.  : he 
divided  the  kingdom,  of  which  he  had  become 
sole  monarch,  between  his  two  sons  : — 

638.  Clovis  II.,  has  Burgundy  and  Neustria. 

— Sigebert  II.  has  Austrasia. 

656.  Clotaire  III.,  son  of  Clovis  II. 

670  Childeric  II.  : he  became  king  of  the  whole 
realm  of  France  : assassinated  with  his 

queen,  and  his  son  Dagobert,  in  the  forest  of 
Livri.  Henault. 

[At  this  time  Thierry  III.  rules  in  Burgundy 
and  Neustria,  and  Dagobert  II.  son  of  Sige- 
bert, in  Austrasia.  Dagobert  is  assassinated, 
and  Thierry  reigns  alone.  Henault. 

691.  Clovis  III.  Pepin,  mayor  of  the  palace,  rules 
the  kingdom  in  the  name  of  this  sovereign, 
who  is  succeeded  by  his  brother, 

695.  Childebert  III.,  surnamed  the  Just  : in  this 
reign  Pepin  also  exercises  the  royal  power. 

711.  Dagobert  III.  son  of  Childebert. 

716.  Chilperic  II.  (Daniel)  : he  is  governed,  and  at 
length  deposed,  by  Charles  Martel,  mayor  of 
the  palace,  whose  sway  is  now  unbounded. 

719.  Clotaire  I V. , of  obscure  origin,  raised  by  Charles 

Martel  to  the  throne ; dies  soon  after,  and 
Chilperic  is  recalled  from  Aquitaine,  whither 
he  had  fled  for  refuge.  Hinault. 

720.  Chilperic  II.,  restored:  he  shortly  afterwards 

dies  at  Noyon,  and  is  succeeded  by 

— Thierry  IV.,  son  of  Dagobert  III.,  surnamed 

deChtlles:  died  in  737.  Charles  Martel  now 
rules  under  the  new  title  of  “duke  of  the 
French.”  Henault. 

737.  Interregnum,  till  the  death  of  Charles  Martel, 
in  741 : aud  until 

742.  Childeric  III.,  son  of  Chilperic  II.,  surnamed 
the  Stupid.  Carloman  and  Pepin,  the  sons 
of  Charles  Martel,  share  the  government  of 
the  kingdom  in  this  reign. 

THE  CARLOVINGIANS. 

752.  Pepin  the  Short,  son  of  Charles  Martel : he  is 
succeeded  by  his  two  sons. 


768.  ■’‘Charlemagne  and  Carloman  : the  former,  sur- 
named the  Great,  crowned  Emperor  of  the 
West,  by  Leo  HI.  in  800.  Carloman  reigned 
but  three  years. 

814.  Louis  I.  le  JJebonnaire,  Emperor:  dethroned, 
but  restored  to  his  dominions. 

840.  Charles,  surnamed  the  Bald,  King  ; Emperor 
in  875 : iJoisoned  by  Zedechias,  a Jewish 
physician. 

877.  Louis  II.,  the  Stammerer,  son  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  King. 

879.  Louis  III.  ail'd  Carloman  II.  : the  former  died 
in  882  ; and  Carloman  reigned  alone. 

884.  Charles  III.  le  Gros  ; a usurper,  in  prejudiee  to 
Charles  the  Simple. 

887.  Eudes,  or  Hugh,  count  of  Paris. 

898.  Charles  HI.  (or  IV.),  the  Simple  ; deposed,  and 
died  in  prison  in  929  : he  had  married  Edgiva, 
daughter  of  Edward  the  Elder,  of  England,  by 
whom  he  had  a son,  who  was  afterwards  king. 

922.  Robert,  brother  of  Eudes  : crowned  at  Rheims ; 

but  Charles  marched  an^army  agamst  him, 
and  killed  him  in  battle.  * Henault.  ' 

923.  Rudolf,  duke  of  Burgundy  : elected  king  : but 

he  was  never  acknowledged  by  the  southern 
provinces.  Hena.ult. 

936.  Louis  IV.  d’Outremer,  or  Transmarine  (from 
having  been  conveyed  by  his  mother  into 
England),  son  of  Charles  III.  (or  IV.)  and 
Edgiva  : died  by  a fall  from  his  horse. 

954.  Lothaire,  his  son  : he  had  reigned  jointly  with 
his  father  from  952,  and  succeeds  him,  at  15 
years  of  age,  under  the  protection  of  Hugh 
the  Great  : poisoned. 

986.  Louis  V.,  the  Indolent,  son  of  Lothaire:  also 

poisoned,  it  is  supposed  by  his  queen,  Blanche. 
In  this  prince  ended  the  raee  of  Charlemagne. 

the  CAPETS. 

987.  Hugh  Capet,  the  Great,  count  of  Paris,  <fcc., 

eldest  son  ot  Hugh  the  Abbot : he  seizes  the 
crown,  in  prejudice  to  Charles  of  Lorraine, 
. uncle  of  Louis  Transmarine.  From  him  this 
race  of  kings  is  called  Capevingians,  and 
Capetians. 

996.  Robert  II.,  surnamed  the  Sage,  son  of  Hugh: 
died  lamented. 

1031.  Henry  I.  son  of  Robert. 

1060.  Philip  I.  the  Fair,  and.  V Amoureux  ; succeeded 
at  eight  years  of  age,  and  ruled  at  fourteen. 

1108.  Ijouis  VI.,  surnamed  the  Lusty,  or  le  Gros. 

1137.  Louis  VII.,  his  son,  surnamed  the  Young,  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  father,  with  whom 
he  was  for  some  years  associated  on  the 
throne. 

1 180.  Philip  II.  (Augustus);  succeeds  to  the  crown 
at  fifteen  ; crowned  at  Rheims  in  his  father’s 
lifetime. 

1223.  Louis  VIII.,  Cceur  de  Lion,  son  of  Philip. 

1226.  Louis  IX.’,  called  St.  Louis ; ascended  the 
throne  at  fifteen  under  the  guardianship  of 
his  mother,  who  was  also  regent ; died  in  his 
camp  before  Tunis,  and  was  canonised. 

1270.  Philip  III.,  the  Hardy,  son  of  Louis  IX.  : died 
at  Perpignan. 

1285.  Philip  IV.,  the  Fair : ascended  the  throne  in 
his  17th  year. 

1314.  Louis  X.,  surnamed  Hutin,  an  old  French  word, 
signifying  headstrong,  or  mutinous.  Hinault. 


* This  great  prince  wore  only  a plain  doublet  in  winter,  made  of  an  otter’s  sHn,  a woollen  tunic,  fringed 
with  silk,  and  a blue  coat  or  cassock ; his  hose  consisted  of  transverse  ba^ids  or  fillets  of  different  colours.  He 
would  march  with  the  greatest  rapidity  from  the  Pyrenean  mountains  into  Germany,  and  from  Germany 
into  Italy.  The  whole  world  echoed  his  name.  He  was  the  tallest  and  the  strongest  man  of  his  time.  In 
this  respect  he  resembled  the  heroes  of  fabulous  story ; but  he  differed  from  them,  as  he  thought  that 
force  was  of  use  alone  to  conquer,  and  that  laws  were  necessary  to  govern.  Accordingly,  he  enacted  several 
laws  after  the  form  observed  in  those  days,  that  is,  in  mixed  assemblies,  composed  of  a number  of  bishops 
and  the  principal  lords  of  the  nation.  Hginkart. 
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1316.  John,  a ]K)sthuiiious  sou  of  Louis  X.  : lived  a 
few  (lays  onlj'. 

— rhilii>  V.  the  Longr(ou  account  of  his  stature)  ; 
brother  of  Louis  X. 

1322.  Charles  IV.,  tlie  Handsome:  this  king  and 
Louis  X.,  John,  and  Thilip  V.,  were  kings  of 
Navarre. 

HOUSE  OF  VAEOIS. 

1328.  Philip  VI.,  de  Valois,  grand.son  of  Philip  the 
Hardy  (called  the  Fortunate). 

1350.  John  II.,  the  Good:  died  suddenly  in  the 
Savoy  in  London. 

1364.  Charles  V.,  surnamed  the  Wise. 

1380.  Charles  VI.,  the  Beloved. 

1422.  Charles  VII.,  the  Victorious. 

1461.  Louis  XI.  : able  but  cruel. 

1483.  Charles  VIII.,  the  Affable. 

1498.  Louis  XII.,  di(i-e  of  Orleans,  sumamed  the 
Father  of  liis  People. 

1515.  Francis  I.  0/  Angoulcme;  called  the  Father  of 
Letters. 

1547.  Henry  II.  : died  of  a wound  received  at  a 
tournament,  when  celebrating  the  nuptials  of 
his  sister  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  accidentally 
inflicted  by  the  comte  de  IMontmorency. 

1559.  Francis  II.  ; married  Mary  Stuart,  afterwards 

Queen  of  Scots  ; died  next  yeai\ 

1560.  Charles  IX.  : Catherine  of  Medicis,  his  mother, 

obtained  the  regency. 

1574.  Henry  III. : elected  king  of  Poland;  last  of  the 
house  of  Valois,  murdered,  Aug.  i,  1589,  by 
Jacques  Clement,  a Dominican  Friar. 

HOUSE  OF  BOURBON. 

1589.  Henry  IV.,  the-  Great,  of  Bourbon,  king  of 
Navarre  ; murdered  by  Francis  Ravaillac. 

1610.  Louis  XIII.,  the  Just,  son  of  the  preceding. 
1643.  Louis  XIV. , the  Great,  also  style(i  Dieudonnf 
1715.  Louis  XV.  ,theWell-beloved;  his  great  grandson. 
1774.  Louis  XVI. , his  grandson ; ascended  the  throne 
in  his  20th  year  ; married  the  archduchess 
Marie- Antoinette,  of  Austria,  in  May,  1770. 
Dethroned,  July  14,  1789  ; guillotined,  Jan. 
21,  1793  and  his  queen,  Oct.  16  following. 
1793.  Louis  XVII.,  son  of  Louis  XVI.  Though  num- 
bered with  the  kings,  this  prince  never 


reigned  : ho  died  in  prison,  supposed  by 
poison,  Juno  8,  1795,  aged  10  years  2 months. 

THE  REPUBI.IO. 

1792.  Tlic  Nationai.  Convention  (750  membons,) 
first  sitting,  Sept.  21. 

1795.  The  Diuectohv  (Larevcillbrc  L(5paux,  Lctour- 
neur,  Rewbell,  Barras,  and  Carnot)  nomi- 
nated Nov.  I ; abolished,  and  Ben  ipartc, 
Ducos,  and  Si(iybs  appointed  an  executive 
commission,  Nov.  1799. 

1799.  The  Consulate.  Naiioloon  Bonaparte,  Cam- 
bacerhs,  and  Lebrun  ap[)ointed  consuls,  Dec. 
24.  Naiiolooii  appointeil  consul  for  ten  years. 
May  6,  1802  ; for  life,  Aug.  2,  1802. 

FRENCH  EMPIRE.! 

1804.  Napoleon  (Bonaparte)  1.,  born  Aug.  15,  1769. 
He  married,  first,  Josephine,  widow  of  Alexis, 
vicomte  de  Beauharnais,  March  8,  1796  (who 
was  divorced  Dec.  16,  1809,  and  died  May  29, 
1814) ; 2nd,  Maria-Louisa  of  Austria,  April  2, 
i8to  (she  died  Dec.  17,  1847).  He  renounced 
the  thrones  of  France  and  Italy,  and  accepted 
the  isle  of  Elba  for  his  retreat,  April  5,  1814. 

1815.  Napoleon  again  appears  in  France,  March  r. 
He  is  defeated  at  Waterloo  : and  finally  abdi- 
cates in  favour  of  his  infant  son,  June  22. 
Banished  to  St.  Helena,  where  he  dies,  May 
5,  1821.  (See  note,  p.  286). 

BOURBONS  RESTORED. 

1814.  Louis  XVIII.  (coiate  de  Provence),  next  brother 
of  Louis  XVI.,  born  Nov.  17,  1755;  married 
Marie- Josephine-Louise  of  Savoy.  Entered 
Paris,  and  took  possession  of  the  throne. 
May  3,  1814;  obliged  to  flee,  March  20,  1815  ; 
returned  July  8,  same  year  : died  Sept.  16, 
1824,  leaving  no  issue. 

1824.  Charles  X.  {comte  d’ Artois),  his  brother  : born 
Oct.  9,  1757  ; married  Marie-Th^rfese  of  Savoy; 
deposed  July  30,  1830.  He  resided  in  Britain 
tiU  1832,  and  (iied  at  Gratz,  in  Hungary, 
Nov.  6,  1836. 

Eeir  : Henry,  due  de  Bordeaux,  called  comte 
de  Chambord,  son  of  the  due  de  Berry,  bom 
Sept.  29,  1820. 


* On  Monday,  the  21st  of  January,  1793,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  this  unfortunate  monarch 
was  summoned  to  his  fate.  He  ascended  the  scaffold  with  a firm  air  and  step ; and  raising  his  voice,  he 
said,  “ Frenchmen,  I die  innocent  of  the  offences  imputed  to  me.  I pardon  all  my  enemies,  and  I implore 

of  Heaven  that  my  beloved  France ;”  At  this  instant  the  inhuman  Santerre  ordered  the  drums  to 

beat,  and  the  executioners  to  perform  their  office.  When  the  guillotine  descended,  the  priest  exclaimed, 
“ Son  of  St.  Louis  ! ascend  to  Heaven.”  The  bleeding  head  was  then  held  up,  and  a few  of  the  populace 
shouted  “ Vive  la  Rdpublique  ! ” The  body  was  interred  in  a grave  that  was  immediately  afterwards  filled 
up  with  quick  lime,  and  a strong  guard  was  placed  around  until  it  should  be  consumed.  Hist.  French 
Revolution. 


t THE  BONAPARTE  FAMILY. 

[The  name  appears  at  Florence  and  Genoa  in  the  13th 
century  : in  the  1 5th  a branch  settles  in  Corsica.  ] 

Charles  Bonaparte,  born  March  29,  1746,  died  Feb. 
24,  1785.  He  married  in  1767,  Letitia  Ramolina 
(bom  Aug.  24,  1750,  died  Feb.  1836):  issue, 

Joseph,  born  Jan.  7,  1768,  made  king  of  Two  Sicilies, 
1805  ; of  Naples  alone,  1806  ; of  Spain,  1808  ; re- 
sides in  United  States,  1815  ; comes  to  England, 
1832  ; settles  in  Italy,  1841 ; dies  at  Florence,  July 
28,  1844. 

Napoleon  I.,  emperor,  born  Aug.  15,  1769  (see  above). 

Lucien,  prince  of  Canino,  born  1775  : at  first  aided 
his  brother  Napoleon,  but  opposed  his  progress 
towards  universal  monarchy.  He  was  taken  by 
the  English  on  his  way  to  America,  and  resided  in 
England  till  1814.  He  died  at  Viterbo,  June  30, 
1840.  His  son  Charles  (born  1803,  died  1857)  was 
an  eminent  naturalist. 

Louis,  born  Sept.  2,  1778 ; made  king  of  Holland, 
1806 ; died  July  15,  1846.  By  his  marriage  with 
Hortense  Beauharnais  (daughter  of  the  empress 


Josephine),  in  1802,  he  had  three  sons:  Napoleon 
Louis  (born  1803,  died  1807);  Louis  Napoleon  (born 
1804,  died  1831)  ; and 

Charles-Louis-Napoleon,  born  April  20,  1808; 
attempted  a revolt  at  Strasburg,  Oct.  30,  1836; 
sent  to  America,  Nov.  13,  1836 ; repairs  to 
London,  Oct.  14,  1838;  lands  at  Boulogne  with 
fifty  followers,  Aug.  6,  1840  ; condemned  to 
imprisonment  for  life,  Oct.  6,  1840  ; escapes 
from  Ham,  May  25,  1846;  arrives  at  Boulogne, 
March  2,  1848  ; elected  deputy,  June  8 ; anci 
takes  his  seat,  Aug.  27  ; elected  emperor  as 
Napoleon  III.,  Dec.  2,  1852. 

Jerome,  born  Nov.  15,  1784 ; king  of  AVestphalia, 
Dec.  I,  1807  — 1814;  made  governor  of  the  In- 
valides,  1848  ; and  marshal,  1850 ; died,  June  24, 
i860  : his  children  are 

Napoleon,  born  Sept.  9,  1822,  married  princess 
Clotilde  of  Savoy,  Jan.  30,  1859:  issue, 

Napoleon-Victor-Jerome,  born  July  18,  1862. 

Mathilde,  born  May  27,  1820;  married  to  prince 
A.  Demidoffin  1841. 
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iiousK  OF  ORLEANS.  (Sco  Ovleaux.) 

1830.  Louis-]’liilij)i)c,  son  of  the  celebrated  duke  of 
Orleans,  called  EgaiM ; born  Oct.  6,  1773; 
married  Nov.  25, 1809,  Maria-Arnelia,  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  I.  (IV.)  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
liaised  to  the  throne  as  king  of  the  Freneh, 
Aug.  Q,  1830 ; deposed  Feb.  24,  1848.  Died 
in  exile,  in  England,  Aug.  26,  1850. 
lldr : his  grand.son,  Louis-Philii)pe,  comte 
de  Paris,  born  Aug.  24,  1838. 

NEW  REPUBLIC. 

1 848.  The  revolution  eommenced  in  a popular  insur- 
reetion  at  Paris,  Feb.  22,  1848.  The  royal 
family  escaped  by  flight  to  England,  a provi- 
sional government  was  established,  monarchy 
abolished,  and  France  declared  a republic. 

— Charles-Louis-Napoleon  Bonaparte,  declared 
by  the  National  Assembly  (Dec.  19)  president 
of  the  republic  of  France;  and  proclaimed 
next  day,  Dec.  20;  elected  for  ten  years, 
Jan.  15,  1852. 


french  empire  revived. 

[1821.  Napoleon  II.*  (Napoleon- Joseph),  son  of  Napo- 
leon 1.  and  Maria- Louisa,  archduchess  of 
Austria;  bom  March  20,  1811;  created  king 
of  Home.  On  the  abdieation  of  his  father,  he 
was  made  duke  of  Ileiehstadt,  in  Austria  ; 
and  died  at  the  palace  of  Schoenbrunn, 
July  22,  1832,  aged  21.] 

1852.  Napoleon  (Charles-Louis)  III.,  Dec.  2 (formerly 
president),  the  present  (1862)  emperor  of  the 
French.  (See  note,  p.  291). 

Empress : Eug6nie-Marie  (a  Spaniard,  formerly 
countess  of  T6ba),  born  May  5,  1826;  married 
Jan.  29,  1853. 

Heir : N apoleon  - Eugbne  - Louis  - Jean  - J oseph, 
born  March  16,  1856. 

[On  Dec.  18,  1852,  the  succession,  in  default  of 
issue  from  the  emperor,  was  determined  in 
favour  of  prince  J erome-Napoleon  and  his 
heirs  male.] 


FRANCE,  Isle  of.  See  Mauritius. 

FRANCHE  COMTE,  successively  part  of  tlie  kingdom  and  ducky  of  Burgundy  and  tke 
kingdom  of  France,  was  given  to  Philip  II.  of  Sjiain  as  the  dowry  of  Isabella  of  France, 
whom  he  married  in  1559.  It  was  conquered  and  retained  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1674. 


FRANCHISE.  A privilege  or  exemption  from  ordinary  jurisdiction  ; and  anciently  an 
asylum  or  sanctuary  where  the  person  was  secure.  In  Spain,  churches  and  monasteries  were, 
until  lately,  franchises  for  criminals,  as  they  were  formerly  in  England.  See  Sanctuaries. 
In  1429  the  ELECTIVE  FRANCHISE  foi'  couiitics  was  restricted  to  persons  having  at  least  405. 
a-year  in  land,  and  resident. 

FRANCIS’  Assault  on  the  Queen.  John  Francis,  a youth,  fired  a pistol  at  queen 
Victoria,  as  she  was  riding  down  Constitution-hill,  in  an  open  barouche,  accompanied  by 
prince  Albert,  May  30,  1842.  The  queen  was  uninjured.  Previous  intimation  having 
reached  the  palace  of  the  intention  of  the  criminal,  her  majesty  had  commanded  that  none 
of  the  ladies  of  her  court  shoidd  attend  her.  Francis  was  condemned  to  death,  June  17 
following,  but  was  afterwards  transported  for  life. 

FRANCISCANS.  An  order  of  Roman  Catholic  friars,  called  also  Grey  friars,  founded 
by  Francis  de  Assisi,  about  1209,  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  about  1220.  Their 
rules  were  chastity,  poverty,  obedience,  and  very  austere  regimen.  In  1226  they  appeared 
in  England,  where,  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  by  Henry  VIII.,  they  had 
fifty-five  abbeys  or  other  houses,  a.d.  1536-38.  Most  of  their  communities  lived  on  alms. 

FRANKFORT-on-the-Main  (Central  Germany).  Many  ages  a free  city  ; it  was  taken 
and  retaken  several  times  during  the  French  wars,  and  held  by  Bonaparte  from  1803  to  1813, 
when  its  independence  was  guaranteed  by  the  allied  sovereigns. 


The  diet  of  the  princes  of  Germany  established 
here  by  the  Rhenish  confederation  . . . 1806 

Appointed  capital  of  the  Germanic  confede- 
ration   1815 

The  Frankfort  diet  pubhsh  a federative  consti- 
tution   March  30,  1848 


The  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria,  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  Hanover,  Wurtemberg,  Mecklen- 
burg, &c.,  here  constitute  themselves  the 
council  of  the  Germanic  diet  . Sept,  i,  1850 
Population  in  1859,  67,975.  See  Germany. 


FRANKFORT-on-the-Oder  (N.  Germany)  ; a member  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  suffered 
much  from  marauders  in  the  middle  ages,  and  in  the  thirty  years’  war.  The  university  was 
founded  in  1506,  and  incorporated  with  that  of  Breslau  in  181 1.  Near  Frankfort,  on  Aug.  12, 
1759,  Frederick  of  Prussia  was  defeated  by  the  Russians  and  Austrians.  See  Gunner sdorf. 


FRANKING  LETTERS.  The  privilege  of  letters  passing  free  of  postage  was  claimed  by 
parliament  (almost  from  the  first  institution  of  the  post-office),  1660.  The  privilege  was 
restricted  in  1837,  and  abolished  on  the  introduction  of  the  uniform  jienny  postage,  Jan.  10, 
1840.  The  queen  was  among  the  first  to  relinquish  her  privilege. 

FRANKLIN,  the  English  freeholder  in  the  middle  ages.  See  “The  Franklin’s  Tale,” 
in  Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales  (written  about  1364). 


Deex-eed  to  be  so  termed  by  tbe  present  emperor  on  liis  accession. 
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FRANKLIN’S  ARCTIC  FNFEDITION.  Sir  John  Fraiikliii,  witli  ca])t:iiiis  Croxier  aiul 
Fitzjamcs,  in  ll.M.  ships  Ercbm  and  Terror  (carrying  in  all  138  ])crsons),  sailed  on  an  andie 
c\']HHlltion  of  discovery  and  survey,  from  Grecnliitiic,  on  May  24,  1845.  Their  last  des])atches 
■were  from  the  'Whalefish  islands,  dated  Jnly  12,  1845.  Their  ])rotracted  absence  caused 
intense  anxiety  throughout  Europe,  and  numerous  expeditions  were  sent  from  England  and 
elsewhere  in  search  of  them  to  various  parts  of  the  polar  regions.  Quantities  of  coals,  pro- 
visions, clothing,  and  other  comforts,  were  deposited  in  such  places  in  the  Arctic  seas  as  the 
crews  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror  discovery  ships  might  visit,  so  as  to  alford  them  immediate 
relief,  hyour  own  and  hy  the  American  government,  hy  lady  Franklin,  and  numerous  juivato 
persons.  The  Truelove,  captain  rarker,  which  arrived  at  Hull,  Oct.  4,  1849,  from  Havis’s 
Straits,  brought  intelligence  (not  afterwards  confirmed)  that  the  natives  had  seen  sir  John 
Franklin’s  ships  as  late  as  the  previous  IMarch,  beset  or  frozen  up  by  the  ice  in  Prince 
Regent’s  inlet.  Other  accounts  were  equally  illusory.  Her  Majesty’s  government,  on 
]\Iarch  7,  1850,  offered  a reward  of  20,oool.  to  any  party  of  any  country,  that  should  render 
efficient  assistance  to  the  crews  of  the  missing  ships.  Sir  John’s  first  winter  quarters  were 
found  at  Beecliy  island  by  captains  Ommaniiey  and  Penny.  (Nos.  5 & 6,  p.  294.)  In  1853, 
eight  years  had  elapsed  since  the  receipt  of  any  authentic  intelligence  of  Franklin  and  his 
companions,  and  anxiety  was  beginning  to  be  felt  respecting  the  state  of  the  expeditions 
under  captain  Collinson  and  sir  E.  Belcher  (see  Nos.  4 & ii,  p.  294).  In  October,  captain 
Inglcfield  returned  in  the  Phoenix,  bringing  despatches  from  sir  E.  Belcher,  &c.  The 
Investigator,  and  sir  E.  Belcher’s  squadron,  were  safe  ; but  no  traces  of  Franklin’s  party  had 
been  met  with.  Lieutenant  Bellot  * was  unfortunately  dromied  in  August  while  voluntarily 
conveying  despatches  to  sir  E.  Belcher.  Cajitain  M‘Clure  had  left  the  Herald  (10)  at  Cape 
Lisburne,  July  31,  1850.  On  Oct.  8,  the  ship  was  frozen  in,  and  so  continued  for  nine 
months.  On  Oct.  26,  1850,  while  on  an  excursion  party,  the  captain  discovered  an  entrance 
into  Barrow’s  Straits,  and  thus  established  the  existence  of  a N.E. — N.W.  passage.  In 
Sept.  1851,  the  ship  was  again  fixed  in  ice,  and  so  remained  till  lieutenant  Pirn  and  a party 
from  captain  Kellett’s  ship,  the  Resolute  (ii),  fell  in  with  them  in  April,  1853.  The 
position  of  the  Enterprise  (4)  was  still  unknown.  In  the  spring  of  1853,  Dr.  Rae  again 
proceeded  towards  the  magnetic  pole,  and  in  July,  1854,  he  reported  to  the  Admiralty  that 
he  had  purchased  from  a party  of  Esquimaux  a number  of  articles  which  had  belonged  to 
sir  J.  Franklin  and  his  party,  namely,  sir  John’s  star  or  order,  part  of  a watch,  silver  spoons, 
and  forks  with  crests,  &c.  He  also  reported  the  statement  of  the  natives,  that  they  had 
met  with  a party  of  white  men  about  four  winters  previous,  and  had  sold  them  a seal,  and 
that  four  months  later,  in  the  same  season,  they  had  found  the  bodies  of  thirty  men  (some 
buried)  who  had  evidently  perished  by  starvation  ; the  place  appears,  from  the  description, 
to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Great  Fish  River  of  Back.  Dr.  Rae  arrived  in 
England  on  Oct.  22,  1854,  with  the  melancholy  relics,  which  have  since  been  deposited  in 
Greenwich  Hospital,  f After  mature  deliberation,  in  April,  1854,  sir  E.  Belcher  determined 
to  abandon  his  ships,  and  gave  orders  to  that  effect  to  all  the  captains  under  his  command  ; 
and  captain  Kellett  gave  similar  orders  to  captain  M'Clure  of  the  Investigator.  The  vessels 
had  been  abandoned  in  June  X when  the  crews  of  the  Phoenix  and  Talbot  (under  captain 
Inglefield)  arrived  (19).  On  their  return  to  England  the  captains  were  all  tried  by  court- 
martial  and  honourably  acquitted,  Oct.  17-19,  1854.  The  fate  of  captain  Collinson  in  the 
Enterprise  (4)  was  still  uncertain,  and  another  expedition  was  in  contemplation,  when  intel- 
ligence came,  in  Feb.  1855,  that  he  had  met  the  Rattlesnake  (16)  at  Fort  Clarence  in  Aug.  21, 
1854,  and  had  sailed  immediately  in  hopes  of  getting  up  with  captain  Maguire  in  the 
Plover  (i),  which  had  sailed  two  days  previously.  Captain  Collinson  having  failed  in  getting 
through  the  ice  in  1850  with  captain  M‘Clure,  returned  to  Hong  Kong  to  winter.  In  1851 
he  passed  through  Prince  of  Wales’s  Straits,  and  remained  in  the  Arctic  regions  without 
obtaining  any  intelligence  of  Franklin  till  July  1854,  when,  being  once  more  released  from 
the  ice,  he  sailed  for  Fort  Clarence,  where  he  arrived  as  above  mentioned.  Captains 
Collinson  and  Maguire  arrived  in  England  in  May  1855.  All  appear  to  have  nobly  and 
ably  performed  their  allotted  work  in  the  above  expeditions  ; and  the  loss  of  life  has  been 
exceedingly  small.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  under  advice  of  Dr.  Rae  and  sir  G.  Back, 
sent  out  an  overland  expedition,  June,  1855,  which  returned  Sept,  following.  Some  more 

* A monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  at  Greenwich.  His  journal  was  published  in  1854. 

t Dr.  Rae  and  his  companions  received  io,oooZ.  for  discovering  these  remains,  as  the  first  clue. 

j Captain  Kellett’s  ship,  the  Resolute,  was  found  adrift  1000  miles  distant  from  where  she  was  left  by 
a Mr.  George  Henry,  commanding  an  American  whaler,  who  brought  her  to  New  Vork.  The  British 
government  having  abandoned  their  claim  on  the  vessel,  it  was  bought  by  order  of  the  American  congress, 
thoroughly  repaired  and  equipped,  and  entrusted  to  captain  H.  J.  Hartstene,  to  be  presented  to  queen 
Victoria.  It  arrived  at  Southampton,  Dec.  12,  1856  ; was  visited  by  her  Majesty  on  the  i6th,  and  formally 
surrendered  on  the  30th, 
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rcimun.s  oC  Ki'aiikliii’.s  ])arty  wero  foimd.  J)iiriiig  the  ia.st  ex])odition,  capl^aiii  M‘Clintock’s 
(see  21,  helow),  on  May  6,  1859,  licut.  Hohsoii  i'ound  at  Point  Victory,  near  Cape  Victoria, 
l)eside  a cairn,  a tin-case,  containing  a paj)er,  signed  April  25,  1848,  by  captain  Fitzjarnes, 
Avhicli  certified  tliat  the  ships  Arehus  and  Terror,  on  Sej)t.  12,  1846,  were  beset  in 
lat.  70° 05'  N.,  and  long.  98°  23'  W.  ; that  sir  John  Franklin  died  June  ii,  1847  > ^^^^1  that 
the  shij)s  Avere  deserted  A])ril  22,  1848.  Captain  (since  sir  Leopold)  M'Clintock  continued 
the  search,  and  discovered  skeletons  and  other  relics.  His  Journal  was  published  in  Dec.  1859; 
and  on  May  28,  i860,  gold  medals  were  given  to  him  and  to  lady  Franklin  by  the  Iloyal 
Geographical  Society. 


sEAiicii  ron  SIR 

1.  II.M.S.  Plover,  capt.  Moore  (aftei-wards  under 

capt.  Maguire),  .sailed  from  Sheerness  to 
Behring’s  Straits,  in  search  . . Jan.  i,  1848 

2.  Land  expedition  under  sir  John  Richardson 

and  Dr.  Rae,  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
left  England March  25,  — 

[Sir  John  Richardson  returned  to  England 
in  1849,  and  Dr.  Rae  continued  his  search 
till  1851.] 

3.  Sir  James  Ross,  with  the  Enterprise  and  In- 

vestigator (June  12,  1848),  having  also  sailed 
in  search  to  Barrow’s  Straits,  returned  to 
England  (Scai-borough)  . . .Nov.  3,  1849 

4.  The  Enterprise,  capt.  Collinson,  and  Investi- 

gator, commander  M'Clure,  sailed  from  Ply- 
mouth for  Behi-ing’s  Straits  . . Jan.  20,  1850 

[Both  of  these  .ships  proceeded  through  to 
the  eastward.] 

5.  Capt.  Austin’s  expedition,  viz.  : Resolute, 
capt.  Austin,  C.B.  ; Assistance,  capt.  Omman- 
ney ; Intrepid,  lieut.  Bertie  Gator,  and  Pioneer, 
lieut.  Sherard  Osborn,  sailed  from  England 

for  Barrow’s  Straits  . . . April  25,  — 

[Returned  Sept.  1851.] 

6.  The  Lady  Franklin,  capt.  Penny;  and.  Sojdiia, 

capt.  Stewart,  sailed  from  Aberdeen  for  Bar- 
row’s  Straits April  13,  — 

[Returned  home  Sept.  1851.] 

7.  The  American  expedition  in  the  Advance 
and  Rescue,  under  lieut.  De  Haven  and  Dr. 

Kane  (son  of  the  judge),  towai’ds  which  Mr. 
Grinnell  subscribed  30,000  dollars,  sailed  for 
Jjancaster  Sound  and  Barrow’s  Straits  ; after 
drifting  in  the  pack  down  Baffin’s  Bay,  the 
ships  were  released  in  1851  uninjured.  May  25,  — 

8.  The  Fdix,  sir  John  Ross,  fitted  out  chiefly 
by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  sailed  to  the 
same  locality  ....  May  22,  — 

[Returned  in  1851.] 

9.  H.M.S.  North  Star,  commander  Saunders, 
which  had  sailed  from  England  in  1849, 
wintered  in  WoLstenholme  Sound,  and  re- 
turned to  Spithead  ....  Sept.  28,  — 

10.  H.M.S.  Herald,  capt.  Kellett,  C.B.,  which 

had  sailed  in  1848,  made  three  voyages  to 
Behring’s  Straits,  and  returned  in  . . . 1851 

Lieut.  Pirn  went  to  St.  Petersburg  with  the 
intention  of  travelling  through  Siberia  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Kolyma ; but  was  dis- 
suaded from  proceeding  by  the  Russian 
government Nov.  18,  — 

[The  Enterprise  and  Investigator  {see  No.  4 
above)  not  having  been  heard  of  for  two 
years.  ] 

11.  Sir  Edward  Belcher’s  expedition,  consisting 

oi— Assistance,  sir  Edward  Belcher,  C.B.  ; 
Resolute,  capt.  Kellett,  C.B.  ; North  Star,  capt. 
Pullen;  Intrepid,  capt.  M’Clintock;  and 
Pioneer,  capt.  Sherard  Osborn,  sailed  from 
Woolwich April  15,  1852 


JOHN  PRANK  LTN. 

[This  expedition  had  arrived  at  Bccchy 
Island,  Aug.  14,  1852.  The  Assistance  and 
Pioneer  proceeded  through  Wellington 
Channel,  and  the  Resolute  and  Intrepid  to 
Melville  Island ; the  North  Star  remaining 
at  Beechy  Island.] 

LADY  franklin’s  EQUIPMENTS. 

Lady  Franklin,  from  her  own  resources,  aided 
V)y  a few  friends  (and  by  the  “ Tasmanian 
Tribute  ” of  1500^.),  equipped  four  separate 
private  expeditions  : 

12.  The  Prince  Albert,  capt.  For-syth,  sailed  from 

Aberdeen  to  Barrow’s  Straits  . . June  5,  1850 

[Returned  Oct.  i,  1850.  J 

13.  The  Prince  Albert,  Mr.  Kennedy,  accompa- 

nied by  lieut.  Bellot  of  the  French  navy,  and 
John  Hepburn,  sailed  from  Stromness  to 
Prince  Regent’s  Inlet  . . . June  4,  1851 

[Returned  Oct.  1852.] 

14.  The  Isabel,  commander  Inglefield,  sailed  for 
the  head  of  Baffin’s  Bay,  Jones’s  Sound,  and 
the  Wellington  Channel,  July  6,  and  returned 

Nov.  1852 

15.  Mr.  Kennedy  sailed  again  in  the  Isabel,  on 

a renewed  search  to  Behring’s  Straits  . -1853 

16.  H.M.S.  RoMlesnake,  commander  Trollope, 
despatched  to  assist  the  Plover,  capt.  Maguire 
(who  succeeded  capt.  Moore),  at  Point  Barrow 

in  April,  met  with  it  . . . Aug.  — 

17.  The  second  American  expedition,  the 
Advance,  under  Dr.  Kane,  early  in  . June  — 

18.  The  Phoenix  (with  the  Breadalbane  trans- 
port), commander  Inglefield,  accompanied  by 
lieut.  Bellot,  sailed  in  May,  and  returned  in 

Oct.  — 

19.  The  Phoenix,  North  Star,  and  Talbot,  under 

the  command  of  capt.  Inglefield,  sailed  in 
May,  and  returned  in  . . . . Oct.  1854 

20.  The  third  American  expedition  in  search  of 
Dr.  Kane,  in  the  Advance,  con.sisted  of  the 
Release  and  the  steamer  Arctic,  the  barque 
Eringo,  and  another  vessel  under  the  com- 
mand of  lieut.  H.  J.  Hartstene,  accompanied 

bj^  a brother  of  Dr.  Kane  as  surgeon.  May  31,  1855 

[On  May  17,  1855,  Dr.  Kane  and  his  party 
quitted  the  Advance,  and  journeyed  over 
the  ice,  1300  miles,  to  the  Danish  settle- 
ment : on  their  way  home  in  a Danish 
vessel,  they  fell  in  with  lieut.  Hartstene, 

Sept.  18  : and  andved  with  him  at  New 
York,  Oct.  II,  1855.  Dr.  Kane  visited 
England  in  1856.  He  die(i  in  1857.] 

21.  The  eighteenth  British  expedition  (equip- 
ped by  Lady  Franklin  and  her  friends,  the 
government  having  declined  to  fit  out  an- 
other)— the  Fox,  screw  steamer,  under  capt. 
(since  sir)  F.  L.  M'Clintock,  R.N.  {see  No.  ii), 
sailed  from  Aberdeen,  July  i,  1857 ; returned 

Sept.  22,  1859 


FRANKS,  signifying  tlie  free, — tribes  wliicli  came  from  the  N.W.  Germany,  first  knoAVii 
about  A.  D.  240.  France. 

FRATRICELLI  (Little  Brethren),  a sect  of  the  middle  ages,  founded  originally  by 
Franciscan  monks  of  the  stricter  sort.  Having  been  censured  by  the  pope,  they  seceded  ; 
and  their  numbers  increased.  They  were  condemned  by  a papal  bull  in  1317  ; and  suffered 
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])orsccution  ; Imt  were  not  extinct  till  the  i6th  century.  They  resembled  the  “ Jlrethren  ol‘ 
the  Free  Si)irit.” 

FRAU  DU  LENT  TRUSTEES  ACT,  20  & 21  Viet.  c.  54,  was  passed  in -1857,  in  consc- 
(|uence  of  the  deliiKpicncies  of  sir  John  1).  Raul,  the  Ih'itish  Bank  frauds,  &c.  It  was  brought 
in  by  sir  R,  Bothell,  attorney-general,  and  is  very  stringent. 

FRAUNHOFER’S  LINES.  See  S2:)cctrum. 

FREDERICKS! I ALD  (Norway),  memorable  by  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  being  killed  by 
a eannon-shot  before  its  Avails,  Avhilo  examining  the  works.  He  was  found  with  his  hand 
upon  his  sword,  and  a prayer-book  in  his  pocket,  Dec.  ii,  1718. 

FREE  CHURCH  (of  Scotland*)  Avas  formed  by  an  act  of  .secession  of  nearly  half  the 
body  from  the  national  church  of  Scotland,  May  18,  1843.  The  dilference  arose  on  ^ the 
(luestion  of  the  right  of  patrons,  Avho  claim  the  right  of  intruding  their  oAvn  nominees  into 
the  livings.  The  Free  Church  claims  for  the  pari.shioners  the  right  of  a veto.  Much  distress 
Avas  endured  the  first  year  by  the  ministers  of  the  new  church,  although  366,719^.  145.  3c?. 
had  been  received  by  subscriiAtion.  In  1853  there  Avere  850  congregations.  A large  college 
AA'as  founded  in  1846.  In  1856  the  sustentation  fund  amounted  to  108,638^.,  from  Avhich  Avas 
paid  the  sum  of  138Z.  each  to  700  ministers. 

FREEHOLDERS,  Those  under  forty  shillings  per  annum  Avere  not  qualified  to  vote  for 
members  of  parliament  by  8 Hen.  VI.  c.  7,  1429,  Various  acts  have  been  passed  for  the 
regulation  of  the  franchise  at  different  periods.  The  more  recent  were,  the  act  to  regulate 
polling,  9 Geo.  IV.  1828  ; act  for  the  disqualification  of  freeholders  in  Ireland,  Avhich  deprived 
those  of  forty  shillings  of  this  privilege,  passed  Aj)ril  13,  1829  ; Reform  Bill,  2 & 3 Will.  IV. 
1832,  County  elections  act,  7 Will.  IV.  1836.  See  Chandos  Clause. 

FREE  TRADE  principles  triumphed  in  England  when  the  corn  laAvs  were  abolished  in 
1846,  and  the  commercial  treaty  Avith  France  was  adopted  in  i860.  Since  1846  the  exports 
have  been  tripled. 

FREEMASONRY.  Writers  on  masonry,  themselves  masons,  affirm  that  it  has  had  a 
being  “ever  since  symmetry  began,  and  harmony  displayed  her  charms.”  Masonry  is 
traced  by  some  to  the  building  of  Solomon’s  temple  ; and  it  is  said  the  architects  from  the 
African  coast,  Mahometans,  brought  it  into  Spain,  about  the  sixth  century,  as  a protection 
against  Christian  fanatics.  Its  introduction  into  these  realms  has  been  fixed  at  the  year 
A.D.  674  ; by  others  it  is  assigned  an  earlier  date.  It  has  been  said  that  many  of  our  Gothic 
cathedrals  were  built  by  freemasons  ; but  the  term  had  a diflerent  meaning  in  those  days. 
The  gi’and  lodge  at  York  Avas  founded  926.  Freemasonry  Avas  interdicted  in  England,  1424; 
but  it  afterAvards  rose  into  great  repute.  In  1717,  the  grand  lodge  of  England  Avas  established; 
that  of  Ireland  Avas  established  in  1730;  and  that  of  Scotland  in  1736.  Freemasons  Avere 
excommunicated  b}'’  the  pope  in  1738.  The  Freemasons’  hall,  London,  Avas  built  1775  ; the 
charity  Avas  instituted  1788. 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE  is  mainly  based  on  the  rude  Latin  AA^hich  pre\"ailed  in  the  nations 
subjugated  by  the  Romans.  German  was  introduced  by  the  Franks  in  the  8th  century. 
In  the  ninth  the  Gallo-Romanic  dialect  became  divided  into  the  Lanejue  dJoc  of  the  south 
and  the  Langue  d'oil  of  the  north.  The  French  language  as  Avritten  by  Froissart  assimi- 
lates more  to  the  modern  French,  and  its  development  was  almost  completed  Avhen  the 
Academie  Frangaise,  established  by  Richelieu  in  1634,  published  a dictionary  of  the  lan- 
guage in  1674.  The  French  language,  laAvs,  and  customs  Avere  introduced  into  England 
by  William  1.  1066.  LaAV  pleadings  Avere  changed  from  French  to  English  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  HI.  1362.  &tow. 


PRINCIPAL  FRENCH  AUTHORS. 


Born 

Died 

Born 

Died 

Born 

Die 

Joinville,  thirteenth  century. 

Molibre 

. 1622 

1673 

Rollin  . 

. 1661 

1741 

Froissart  . 

■ 1337—1400  ? 

Rochefoucault  . 

• 1613 

1680 

Le  Sage 

. 1668 

1747 

Monstrelet  . 

1453 

Corneille 

. 1606 

1684 

Montesquieu 

. 1689 

1755 

Comines  . 

1509 

La  Fontaine 

. 1621 

1695 

Voltaire 

. 1694 

1778 

Marot  . 

• 1495 

1544 

La  Bruybre 

. 1644 

1696 

J.  J.  Rousseau 

. 1712 

1778 

Rabelais  . 

. 1483 

1553 

Racine 

• 1639 

1699 

D’Alembert 

. 1717 

1783 

ilontaigne  . 

• 1533 

1592 

Bossuet 

. 1627 

1704 

Buffon  . 

• 1707 

1788 

Malherbe  . 

• 1556 

1628 

Bayle 

• 1647 

1706 

Marmontel 

• 1723 

1799 

Des  Cartes  , 

• 1596 

1650 

Boileau 

. 1636 

1711 

De  Stael 

. 1766 

1817 

Pascal 

• 1623 

1662 

Fbnblon  . 

. 1651 

1715 

De  Genlis  . 

• 1746 

1830 

* The  Rev.  H.  Hampton,  one  of  the  curates  of  Islington,  having  been  dismissed,  a part  of  his  congre- 
gation erected  a temporary  church.  The  bishop  of  London  after  inquiry  refiised  to  license  it.  On  this  the 
congregation  declared  itself  to  he  the  Free.  Church  of  England.  Eventually,  he  left  the  neighbourhood,  and 
re-entered  the  estahhshment.  The  building  has  since  been  licensed  on  behalf  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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FRENCH  LANGUAGE,  coatinued. 


Bom  Died 

RismoiKli  . , , 1773  1842 

Chatoaubriand . . 1769  1848 

IJcrangcr  . . . 1780  1857 

iOugono  Sue,  aged  53  1857 

Eugene  Scribe,  aged  80  1861 

A.  G.  Do  Uaraiite  . 1782 


Born  Died 
F.  Guizot  . . . 1787 

A.  F.  Villemain  . 1790 
A.  Ue  la  Martine  . 1790 
Vietor  Cousin  . . 1792 

Augustin  Tliierry  . 1795  1856 

Am^de  Thierry  . , 1797 


Bom  Died 
L.  A.  Thiers  . . 1797 

Jules  Miehelet  . . 1798 
Vietor  Hugo  . . 1802 

P.  Mdrimtie  . . . 1803 

Louis  Blanc  . .1813 


FRENCH  REVOLUTIONARY  CALENDAR.  In  the  year  1792,  the  French  nation 
a(loj)te(l  a new  calendar,  professedly  founded  on  philosophical  principles  ; hut  they  merely 
changed  the  minor  details,  and  commenced  the  year  at  a different  period.  The  first  year  of 
the  era  of  the  republic  began  on  Sept.  22,  1792  ; but  its  establishment  was  not  decreed  until 
the  4th  Frimaire  of  the  year  II.,  Nov.  24,  1793.  The  calendar  existed  until  the  loth 
Nivose,  year  of  the  republic  XIV.,  Dec.  31,  1805,  when  the  Gregorian  mode  of  calculation 
was  restored  by  Napoleon. 


AUTUMN. 

Vendemiaire  . Vintage  mouth  Sept.  22  to  Oct.  21. 
Brumaire  . . Fog  month  . Oct.  22  to  Nov.  20. 

Frimaire  . . Sleet  month  . Nov.  21  to  Dec.  20. 

WINTER. 

Nivose  . . Snow  month  . Dec.  21  to  Jan.  19. 
Pluviose  . . Rain  month  . Jan.  20  to  Feb.  18. 

Veutose  . , Wind  month  . Feb.  19  to  Mar.  20. 


SPRINO. 

Germinal  . . Sprouts’  month  Mar.  21  to  April  19. 

Flordal  . . Flowers’ month  April  20  to  Maj'^  19. 

Prairial  . . Pasture  month  May  20  to  June  18. 

SUMMER. 

Messidor  . . Harvest  month  June  19  to  July  18. 

Fervidor  . . Hot  month  . . July  19  to  Aug.  17. 

Fructidor  . Fruit  month  . Aug  18  to  Sept.  16. 


SANSCULOTTIDES,  OR  FEASTS  DEDICATED  TO 

Les  Vertus  ....  The  Virtues  . Sept.  17.  L’Opinion  . . . . Opinion  . Sept.  20. 

Le  G^nie Genius  . . Sept.  18.  Les  Recompenses  . , Rewards  . Sept.  21. 

Le  Travail  . . . Labour  . . Sept.  19. 

FRENCHTOWN  (Canada),  was  taken  from  the  British  by  the  American  general 
Winchester,  Jan.  22,  1813,  during  the  second  war  with  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  was  retaken  by  the  British  forces  under  general  Proctor,  immediately  afterwards,  and 
the  American  commander  and  troops  were  made  prisoners. 

FRESCO  PAINTINGS  are  executed  on  plaster  while  fresh.  Very  ancient  ones  exist  in 
Egypt  and  Italy,  and  modern  ones  in  the  British  houses  of  parliament,  at  Berlin,  and  other 
places.  The  fresco  paintings  by  Giotto  and  others  at  the  Campo  Santo,  a cemetery  at  Pisa, 
executed  in  the  13th  century,  are  justly  celebrated.  See  Stereochromy. 

FRIDAY,  the  sixth  day  of  the  week  ; so  called  from  Friga,  the  Scandinavian  Venus. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Thor,  and  goddess  of  peace,  fertility,  and  riches ; and  wdth  Thor  and  Odin, 
composed  the  supreme  council  of  the  gods.  See  Good  Friday. 

FRIEDLAND  (Prussia).  Here  the  allied  Russians  and  Prussians  were  beaten  by  the 
French,  commanded  by  Napoleon  in  person,  on  June  14,  1807.  The  allies  lost  eighty  pieces 
of  cannon  and  about  18,000  men  ; the  French  about  10,000  men.  This  battle  led  to  the 
peace  of  Tilsit,  by  which  Russia  lost  no  territory,  but  Prussia  was  obliged  to  surrender 
nearly  half  her  dominions. 

FRIENDLY  ISLES,  in  the  Southern  Pacific,  consist  of  a group  of  more  than  150 
islands,  forming  an  archipelago  of  very  considerable  extent.  These  islands  w’ere  discovered 
by  Tasman,  in  1642  ; and  visited  by  Wallis,  who  ealled  them  Keppel  Isles,  1767  ; and  by 
captain  Cook,  wdio  gave  them  their  present  name  on  account  of  the  friendly  disposition 
of  the  natives,  1773.  Subsequent  voyagers  describe  them  as  capable  of  the  most  ferocious 
conduct. 

FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES.  These  useful  institutions  originated  in  the  clubs  of  the 
industrious  classes  about  1793.  Since  they  sprang  into  importance  they  have  been  regulated 
and  protected  by  various  legislative  enactments.  In  1850  preceding  acts  were  consolidated, 
and  other  acts  have  since  passed  (the  latest  in  i860).  They  have  now,  with  other  similar 
institutions,  more  than  twenty  millions  sterling  in  the  public  funds.  They  are  now  regulated 
by  acts  passed  in  1855  and  1858. 

FRIENDS.  See  Quakers.  FRIENDS  of  the  people  associated  to  obtain  parlia- 
mentary Reform,  1792. 

FRIESLAND  : East  (N.  Germany),  formerly  governed  by  its  own  counts.  On  the  death 
of  its  jirhice  Charles  Edward,  in  1744,  it  became  subject  to  the  king  of  Prussia;  Hanover 
disputed  its  possession,  but  Prussia  prevailed.  It  was  annexed  to  Holland  by  Boiuq)arte,  in 
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1806,  uiul  afterwards  to  tlie  French  cini)irc  : hut  was  awarded  to  Hanover  in  1814.  TIio 
English  language  is  said  to  he  mainly  derived  from  the  old  Frisian  dialect. — FiiiEsiiANi), 
"Wkst,  in  Holland,  was  part  of  Charlemagne’s  empire  in  800.  It  ])assed  under  the  counts  of 
Holland  about  936,  and  was  one  of  the  seven  ])rovinces  which  renounced  the  Spanish  yoke 
in  1580.  The  term  Chcvaux  dc  Frise  (sometimes,  though  rarely,  written  Ch&val  de  Friso,  a 
Friesland  Horse)  is  derived  from  Friesland,  Avhere  it  was  invented. 

FROBISHER’S  STRAITS,  named  from  its  discoverer,  sir  Martin  Frobisher,  the  first 
Englishman  who  tried  to  find  a north-west  passage  to  China  in  1576,  and  after  exploring  the 
coast  of  New  Greenland,  entered  this  strait.  He  returned  to  England,  bringing  with  him  a 
(piantity  of  black  ore,  supposeil  to  contain  gold,  which  induced  queen  Elizabeth  to  patronise 
a second  voyage.  The  delusion  led  to  a third  expedition  ; but  all  of  them  proved  fruitless. 
He  was  killed  at  the  taking  of  Brest  in  1594. 

FRONDE,  Civil  Wars  of  the,  in  France,  in  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  (1648-53), 
during  the  government  of  the  queen  Anne  of  Austria  and  cardinal  Mazarine,  between  the 
followers  of  the  court  and  the  nobility,  and  the  parliament  and  the  citizens.  The  latter  were 
called  F'rondeurs  {slingers),  it  is  said,  from  an  incident  in  a street  quarrel.  In  a riot  on  Aug. 
27,  1648,  barricades  were  erected  in  Paris. 

FROSTS.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  : — 


Tlie  Euxhie  Sea  frozen  over  for  20  days  . a.d.  401 
A frost  at  Constantinople,  when  the  two  seas 
thei*e  were  frozen  a hundred  miles  from  the 

shore Oct.  763 — Feb.  764 

A frost  in  England  on  Midsummer-day  is  said 
to  have  destroyed  the  finiits  of  the  earth  . 1035 

Thames  frozen  for  14  weeks 1063 

Dreadful  frosts  in  England  from  Nov.  to  April,  1076 

The  Categat  entirely  frozen 1294 

Baltic  passable  to  travellers  for  six  weeks  . . 1323 

The  Baltic  frozen  from  Pomerania  to  Denmark,  1402 
In  England,  when  aU  the  small  birds  perished,  1407 
The  ice  bore  riding  upon  it  from  Liibeck  to 

Prussia 1426 

Severe  frost,  when  the  large  fowl  of  the  air 
sought  shelter  in  the  towns  of  Germany  . .1433 

The  river  frozen  below  London  bridge  to 
Gravesend,  from  Nov.  24  to  Feb.  10  . . 1434 

The  Baltic  frozen,  and  horse  passengers  crossed 

from  Denmark  to  Sweden 1460 

The  winter  so  severe  in  Flanders  that  the  wine 
distributed  was  cut  by  hatchets  . . . 1468 

Carriages  passed  over  from  Lambeth  to  West- 
minster   • . 1515 

Wine  in  Flanders  frozen  into  solid  lumps  . 1544 
Sledges  drawn  by  oxen  travelled  on  the  sea 

from  Rostock  to  Denmark 1548 

'The  Scheldt  fi'ozen  so  hard  as  to  sustain  loaded 
waggons  ........  1565 

The  Rhine,  Scheldt,  and  Venice  frozen  . . . 1594 

Fires  and  diversions  on  the  Thames  . . . 1607 

The  rivers  of  Europe  and  the  Zuyder  Zee  frozen  ; 

ice  covers  the  Hellespont  . ” . . . . 1622 

Charles  X.  of  Sweden  crossed  the  Little-Belt 
over  the  ice  from  Holstein  to  Denmark,  with 


his  whole  army,  horse  and  foot,  with  large 
trains  of  artillery  and  baggage  . . . 1658 

The  forest  trees,  and  even  the  oaks  in  England, 
split  by  the  frost ; most  of  the  hollies  were 
killed ; the  Thames  was  covered  with  ice 
eleven  inches  thick ; and  nearly  all  the  birds 

perished* 1684 

The  wolves,  driven  by  the  cold,  entered  Vienna, 
and  attacked  the  cattle,  and  even  men  . . 1691 

Three  months’  frost,  with  heavy  snow,  from 
December  to  March,  8 Anne  . . . . 1709 

A fair  held  on  the  Thames,  and  oxen  roasted  ; 

this  fro.st  continued  from  Nov.  24  to  Feb.  9 . 1716 
One  which  lasted  9 weeks,  when  coaches  plied 
upon  the  Thames,  and  festivities  and  diver- 
sions of  all  kinds  were  enjoyed  upon  the  ice. 

This  season  was  called  the  “ hard  winter  ” . 1740 

From  Dec.  25  to  Jan.  16,  and  from  Jan.  18  to  22  ; 

most  terrible  in  its  effect 1766 

One  general  throughout  Europe.  The  Thames 
was  passable  opposite  the  Custom  House,  from 

Nov.  to  Jan. 1789 

One  from  Dec.  24,  1794,  to  Feb.  14,  1795,  with 
the  intermission  of  one  day’s  thaw  . Jan.  23,  1795 
Intense  frosts  all  December  ....  1796 

Severe  frost  in  Russia  t 1812 

Booths  erected  on  the  Thames  ; the  winter  very 

severe  in  Ireland Jan.  1814 

The  frost  so  intense  in  parts  of  Norway,  that 
quicksilver  freezes,  and  persons  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere  lose  their  breath  . Jan.  2,  1849 
Very  severe  frost  in  London,  Jan.  14  to  Feb.  24; 

and  very  cold  weather  up  to  June  26 1 . .1855 

Very  severe  frost  from  Dec.  20,  i860,  to  Jan.  5, 

1861.  { See  Cold. 


FROST’S  INSURRECTION.  8ee  Neivport 

FRUITS.  Several  varieties  of  fruit  are  mentioned  as  having  been  introduced  into  Italy, 
70  B.  c.  et  seq.  Exotic  fruits  and  dowers  of  various  kinds,  previously  unknown  in  England, 
were  brought  thither  between  the  years  1500  and  1578.  See  Gardening  and  Flowers. 


* “The  frost  this  year  was  terrible.  It  began  in  the  beginning  of  December,  1683.  The  people  kept 
trades  on  the  Thames  as  in  a fair,  till  February  4,  1684.  About  forty  coaches  daily  plied  on  the  Thames  as 
on  di'ye  land.  Bought  this  book  at  a shop  upon  the  ice  in  the  middle  of  the  Thames.  ” — Entry  in  the 
memoranda  of  a Citizen. 

t The  frost  in  Russia  in  1812  surpassed  in  intenseness  that  of  any  winter  in  that  country  for  many 
preceding  years,  and  was  very  destructive  to  the  French  army  in  its  retreat  from  Moscow,  at  the  close  of 
that  memorable  year.  Napoleon  commenced  his  retreat  on  the  9th  November,  when  the  frost  covered  the 
ground,  and  the  men  perished  in  battalions,  and  the  horses  fell  by  hundreds  on  the  roads.  What  with  the 
loss  in  battle,  and  the  effects  of  this  awful  and  calamitous  frost,  F ranee  lost  in  the  campaign  of  this  year 
more  than  400,000  men. 

I On  February  22,  fires  were  made  on  the  Serpentine,  Hyde  Park.  A traffic  on  the  ice  of  35  miles  long, 
was  estabhshed  in  Lincolnshire. — During  the  frost  of  1860-1,  bonfires  were  lit  on  the  Serpentine,  dancing 
took  place,  fireworks  were  let  off,  (fee. 
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F R.U  ITS,  continued. 

Almond-tree,  Barbary  abt.  A,  d.  1548 
Apples,  Syria  . . . 1522 

Apple,  custard.  N.  America  . 1736 
Apple,  osage,  ditto  . . 1818 

Apricots,  JOpirus  . . . 1540 

C'heny-trecs,  Bontus  . . 100 

CbeiTies,  Flanders  . . . 1540 

Cornelian  cherry,  Austria  . 1596 
Currant,  the  hawthn. , Canada  1 705 
Fig-tree,  S.  Europe,  before  . 1548 
Gooseberries,  Flandcrs,before  1540 
Grapes,  Portugal  . . .1528 

Lemons,  Spain  . . . 1554 

Limes,  Portugal  . . . 1554 


Lime,  American,  before  A.n.  1752 
Melons,  before  . . . 1540 

Mulberry,  Italy  . . . 1520 

Mulberry,  white,  China,  abt.  1596 

Midbcn-y,  the  red,  N.  Ame- 
rica, before  ....  1629 
Mulberry,  the  paper,  Japan, 
before  .....  1754 
Nectarine,  Persia  . . . 1562 

Olive,  Cape  . . . . 1730 

Olive,  the  sweet  sen td.,  China  1771 

Oranges 1595 

Peaches,  Persia  . . . . 1562 

Pears,  uncertain  . . . * * 


Pine-apple,  Brazils  . A.n.  1568 

Pipi)ins,  Netherlands  . . 1525 

Plums,  Italy  . . . . 1522 

Pomegranate,  Spain,  before  . 1548 

Quince,  Austria  . . . 1573 

Quince,  Japan  . . . 1796 

Raspberry  the  Virginian,  bcf.  1696 
Strawberry,  Flanders  . .1530 

Strawberry,  the  Oriental,  Le- 
vant   1724 

Walnut,  the  black,  N.  Ame- 
rica, before ....  1629 


FUENTES  D’ONORE  (Central  Spain).  On  May  2,  1 81 1,  Massena  crossed  the  Agiierla, 
with  40,000  infantry,  5000  horse,  and  about  30  pieces  of  artillery,  to  relieve  Almeida.  Fie 
expected  every  day  to  he  suj^erseded  in  his  command,  and  wished  to  make  a last  effort  for 
his  own  military  character.  Wellington  could  muster  no  more  than  32,000  men,  of  which 
only  1200  were  cavalry.  He,  however,  determined  to  fight  rather  than  give  up  the  blockade 
of  Almeida.  After  much  fighting,  night  came  on,  and  j^ut  an  end  to  the  battle.  Next  day, 
Massena  was  joined  by  Bessieres  with  a body  of  the  Imperial  guard  ; and  on  May  5,  the 
enemy  made  his  gi’and  attack . In  all  the  war  there  w^as  not  a more  dangerous  hour  for 
England.  The  fight  lasted  until  evening,  when  the  lower  part  of  the  towm  was  abandoned 
by  both  parties — the  British  maintaining  the  chapel  and  crags,  and  the  French  retiring  a 
cannon-shot  from  the  stream.  Napier. 

rUGGER,  an  illustrious  German  family  (the  present  head  being  prince  Leopold  Fugger 
Babenhauser),  derives  its  origin  from  John  Fugger,  a master  weaver  in  Augsburg  in  1370  ; 
and  its  wealth  by  trade,  and  by  money-lending  to  monarchs,  especially  the  emperors. 

FUGITIVE  SLAVE  BILL  was  passed  by  the  American  legislature  in  1850.  It  imposes 
a fine  of  1000  dollars  and  six  months’  imprisonment  on  any  person  harbouring  fugitive  slaves 
or  aiding  in  their  escape.  This  law  was  declared  to  be  unconstitutional  by  the  judges  of  the 
Superior  Court  on  Feb.  3,  1855.  It  is  carried  into  effect  with  great  difficulty,  and  is  not 
received  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  See  Slavery  in  America. 

FUMIGATION.  Acron,  a physician  of  Agrigentum,  is  said  to  have  first  caused  gi’eat 
fires  to  be  lighted,  and  aromatics  to  be  thrown  into  them  to  purify  the  air ; and  thus  to  have 
stopped  the  plague  at  Athens  and  other  places  in  Greece,  about  473  b.  c. 

FUNDS.  To  the  Venetians  is  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  funding  system,  in  A.n.  1171. 
Public  funds  were  raised  by  the  Medici  family  at  Florence,  in  1340.  Our  funding  sptem, 
or  the  method  of  raising  the  supjilies  for  the  public  service  in  England,  by  anticipations  of 
the  public  revenues  (the  origin  of  the  national  debt),  was  introduced  by  William  III.  after 
the  Revolution,  1690.  Mortimer.  The  Three  cciiiJ.  annuities  were  created  in  1726.  The 
HhxQQ  per  cent,  consols  were  created  in  1731.  The  Three  reduced,  1746.  Three 

cent,  annuities,  payable  at  the  South  Sea-house,  1751.  Three-and-a-half  jser  cc??i.  annuities 
created,  1758.  Long  annuities,  1761.  Four  per  cent,  consols,  1762.  Five  per  cent. 
annuities,  1797  and  1802.  Five  per  cents,  reduced  to  four,  1822.  Old  Four  per  cents. 
reduced  to  Three-and-a-half,  in  1824.  Farther  reductions  were  made  in  1825,  1830,  1834, 
1841,  and  1844  : the  maximum  being  now  Three-and-a-half  per  cent.  See  Stoeks  and 
Sinking  Fund. 

FUNERALS.  A tax  was  laid  on  funerals  in  England,  1793.  The  Romans  pronounced 
harangues  over  their  dead,  when  eminent  for  rank,  great  deeds,  and  virtues.  Theopompus 
obtained  a prize  for  the  best  funeral  oration  in  praise  of  Mausolus,  353  b.c.  Popilia  was  the 
first  Roman  lady  who  had  an  oration  pronounced  at  her  funeral,  which  was  done  by  her  son, 
Crassus  ; and  it  is  observed  by  Cicero  that  Julius  Csesar  did  the  like  for  his  aunt  Julia  and  his 
wife  Cornelia.  In  Greece,  Solon  was  the  first  who  j)i’onounced  a funeral  oration,  according 
to  Herodotus,  580  b.c.  David  lamented  over  Saul  and  Jonathan,  1056  b.c.,  and  over 
Abner,  1048  b.c.  1 Sam.  i.  & hi.  Among  the  late  instances  of  puhlie  funerals,  voted  by 
parliament  as  national  demonstrations  of  respect,  are  the  following  : duke  of  Rutland’s 
in  Ireland,  Nov.  17,  1787;  Lord  Nelson’s,  Jan.  9,  1806;  Win.  Pitt’s,  Jan.  22,  1806; 
Chas.  Jas.  Fox’s,  Oct.  10,  1806 ; Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan’s,  July  13,  1816  ; George 
Canning’s,  Aug.  16,  1827;  and  the  duke  of  V^ellington’s,  Nov.  18,  1852. — Funeral  Gamies, 
among  the  Greeks,  were  chiefly  horse-races  ; and  among  the  Romans,  i)rocessions,  and  mortal 
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combats  of  gladiators  around  the  funeral  pile. 
Claudius,  A.  n.  47. 


Thebe  games  were  abolished  by  the  emperor 


FURS  w'ere  worn  by  Henry  T,,  about  A. n,  1125.  Edward  HI.  enacted  that  all  persons 
who  could  not  spend  loo^.  a year,  should  be  prohibited  this  species  of  linery,  1337. 


OABELLE  (from  Gahe,  a gift),  a term  ap])lied  to  A^arious  taxes,  but  afterwards  restricted 
to  the  old  duty  upon  salt,  tirst  im)iosed  by  Philip  the  Fair  on  the  French  in  1286.  Diiruy. 
Our  Edward  111.  called  Philip  of  Valois,  A\dio  hrst  levied  the  tax,  the  author  of  the  Salic  law 
(from  sal,  salt).  The  assessments  were  unecpial,  being  very  heavy  in  some  provinces  and 
light  in  others  ; owing  to  privileges  and  exemptions  purchased  from  the  sovereigns  in  early 
])eriods.  The  tax  produced  38  millions  of  francs  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  It  was  a 
grievous  burden,  and  tended  to  hasten  the  Kevolution  ; during  which  it  was  abolished  (1790). 

GAELIC  designates  the  northern  branch  of  the  Celtic  languages,  viz.,  Irish,  Erse  or 
Highland  Scottish,  and  Manx.  The  Dean  of  Lisinore’s  book  (written  1511-51)  contains 
ancient  Gaelic  poetry,  specimens  of  which  w^ere  published  with  translations  in  1862  by  Rev. 
T.  M ‘Lachlan. 

GAETA  (the  ancient  Cajeta),  a strongly  fortified  Neapolitan  seaport,  has  undergone 
several  remarkable  sieges.  It  w\as  taken  by  the  French  in  1799  and  1806,  and  by  the 
Austrians  in  1815  and  1821.  Here  the  pope,  Pius  IX.,  took  refuge  in  1848,  and  resided  more 
than  a year.  Here  also  Francis  II.  of  Naples,  with  his  queen  and  court,  fled,  when  Garibaldi 
entered  Naples,  Sept.  7,  i860 ; and  here  he  remained  till  the  city  Avas  taken  by  the  Sardinian 
general  Cialdini,  Feb.  13,  1861,  after  a severe  siege,  uselessly  prolonged  by  a French  fleet 
remaining  in  the  harbour.  Cialdini  was  created  duke  of  Gaeta. 

GAGGING  BILL,  projoerly  so  called,  meant  to  protect  the  king  and  government  from 
the  harangues  of  seditious  meetings,  was  enacted  in  1795,  when  the  popular  mind  was  much 
excited.  In  Nov.  1819,  soon  after  the  Manchester  affi’ay,  a bill  for  restraining  public 
meetings  and  cheap  periodical  publications  was  poj)ularly  called  “a  gagging  bill.”  Statutes 
coercing  popular  assemblies,  particularly  in  Ireland,  have  been  also  so  designated. 

GALATIA,  an  ancient  province  of  Asia  Minor.  In  the  third  century  b.c.  the  Gauls  under 
Brennus  invaded  Greece,  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  conquered  the  Troas  278;  were  checked 
by  Attains  in  a battle  about  239  ; and  then  settled  in  what  was  called  afterwards  Gallogrsecia 
and  Galatia.  The  country  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire  b.c.  25,  on  the  death  of  the 
king  Amyntas.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  Avas  probably  written  a.d.  58. 

GALLERIES.  See  National,  Louvre,  and  Versailles. 

GALL,  ST.  (in  Switzerland. ) The  abbey  Avas  founded  in  the  seventh  century,  and  Avas  sur- 
roimded  by  a town  in  the  tenth.  St.  Gall  became  a canton  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  in  1815. 

GALLEYS.  The  ancient  galleys,  Avith  three  roAvs  of  roAvers,  tri-remes,  Avere  invented  by 
the  Corinthians,  786  b.c.  Blair.  Galleys  were  mentioned  by  most  of  the  Roman  authors. 
They  are  chiefly  used,  in  modern  times,  by  the  states  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  The 
terms  “galley-slave,”  and  “condemned  to  the  galleys,”  arose  from  these  “sea- vessels  ” having 
from  25  to  30  benches  on  each  side,  manned  by  four  or  five  slaves  to  each  bench,  sentenced 
to  this  slavery  as  a punishment  for  crime.  In  France  they  had  a general  of  galleys,  of  whom 
the  baron  de  la  Garde  was  the  first,  1544.  HenauU. 

GALLICIA,  a province,  N.W.  Spain,  was  conquered  by  D.  Junius  Brutus,  136  b.c., 
and  by  the  Vandals,  a.d.  419  ; and  was  frequently  subdued  by  successive  invaders.  In  1065, 
on  the  death  of  Ferdinand  I.  king  of  Castile  and  Ijcon,  when  his  dominions  were  divided,  his 
son  Garcia  became  king  of  Gallicia.  Ruling  tyrannically,  he  was  expelled  by  his  brother 
Sanclio ; returned  at  his  death  in  1072 ; was  again  expelled  by  his  brother  Alfonso,  in  1073  ; 
and  died  in  prison  in  1091.  Alfonso,  son  of  Urraca,  queen  of  Castile,  was  made  king  of 
Gallicia  by  her  in  1109.  He  defended  his  mother,  a dissolute  Avoman,  against  her  husband, 
Alfonso  VII. , and  at  her  death,  in  1126,  acquired  Castile,  and  once  more  re-united  the 
kingdoms. — Gallicia  in  Poland.  East  Gallicia  Avas  acquired  by  the  emperor  of  Germany 
at  the  partition  in  1772  ; and  West  Gallicia,  at  that  of  1795.  The  latter  Avas  ceded  to  the 
grandduchy  of  WarsaAV  in  1809  ; but  recovered  by  Austria  in  1814.  See  Poland,  note. 

GALLIPAGOS,  islands  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Ecuador,  Nov.  3,  1854,  the' 
British,  French,  and  other  powers  protesting  against  it. 
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GALlill’OLI,  a sca])ort  in  Tiiikcy  iii  Europe,  128  miles  west  of  Constantinople.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Tuiks  in  1357,  and  fortified  l)y  Jlajazet  I.  The  first  division  of  the  French 
army  engaged  in  the  Kusso-Turkish  war,  under  general  Canrobert,  here  encamped  in  April 
and  May,  1854. 

GALOOIIES,  French  for  overshoes,  formerly  of  leather  ; but  since  1843  made  of  vulcanised 
India  rubber.  The  importation  of  Galoches  was  prohibited  by  3 Edw.  IV.  c.  4 (1463). 
GALVANISM  and  GALVANO-PLASTICS.  mulev  Electricity. 

GALWAY  (W.  Ireland).  The  ancient  settlers  here  were  divided  into  thirteen  tribes,  a 
distinction  not  yet  forgotten.  It  was  taken  by  Ilichard  de  Burgo  in  1232.  In  1690  Galway 
declared  for  king  James,  but  it  was  invested  and  taken  by  general  Ginckel  immediately  after 
the  decisive  battle  of  Aughrim,  July  12,  1691.  Here  is  one  of  the  new  colleges,  endowed  by 
government  for  the  advancement  of  learning  in  Ireland,  pursuant  to  act  8 & 9 Viet.  c.  66 
(1845),  inaugurated  Oct.  30,  1849.  See  Colleges.  In  1858  the  sailing  of  mail  steam 
packets  from  Galway  to  America  begun  ; but  the  subsidy  ceased  in  May,  1861,  through 
the  company’s  breach  of  contract,  which  occasioned  much  discussion  in  parliament. 

GAME  LAWS  are  a remnant  of  the  forest  laws  imjiosed  by  William  the  Conqueror,  who, 
to  preserve  his  game,  made  it  forfeiture  of  property  to  disable  a wild  beast,  and  loss  of  eyes, 
for  a stag,  buck,  or  boar.  The  clergy  protested  against  ameliorations  of  these  laws,  under 
Henry  111.  The  first  Game  act  passed  in  1496.  Game  certificates  were  first  granted  Avith. 
a duty  in  1784-5.  Several  statutes  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  game  have  been  passed. 
The  Game  act  (i  & 2 Will.  IV.  c.  32)  greatly  modifying  all  previous  laws,  was  passed  in  1831. 
By  it  the  sale  of  game  is  legalised  at  certain  seasons.  By  the  Game  Poaching  Preventive  act, 
passed  in  1862,  greatly  increased  powers  were  given  to  the  county  police. 

GAMES.  Those  of  Greece  and  Eome  will  be  found  under  their  respective  heads.  The 
candidates  for  athletic  games  in  Greece  were  dieted  on  new  cheese,  dried  figs,  and  boiled 
grain,  with  warm  water,  and  no  meat.  The  games  were  leaping,  foot-races,  darting,  quoits, 
wrestling,  and  boxing.  See  Capitoline,  Isthmian,  Olympic,  Pythian,  Secular  games,  &c. 


Gaming  was  introduced  into  England  by  the 
Saxons  ; the  loser  was  often  made  a slave  to 
the  winner,  and  sold  in  traffic  like  other  mer- 
chandise. Camden. 

Act  prohibiting  gaming  to  all  gentlemen  (and 
interdicting  tennis,  cards,  dice,  bowls,  &c. , to 
inferior  people,  except  at  Christmas  time), 

33  Hen.  VIII 1541 

Gaming-houses  licensed  in  London  . . . 1620 

Act  to  prevent  excessive  and  fraudulent  gaming, 
when  all  private  lotteries,  and  the  games  of 
Faro,  Basset,  and  Hazard  were  suppressed, 

13  Geo.  II. 1739 

The  profits  of  a well-known  gaming-house  in 
London  for  one  season  have  been  estimated 
at  150,000?.  In  one  night  a millipn  of  money 
is  said  to  have  changed  hands  at  this  place. 

Leigh.  The  lord  chancellor  refused  a bank- 
rupt his  certificate,  because  he  had  lost  five 
pounds  at  one  time  in  gaming  . . July  17,  1788 


Three  ladies  of  quality  convicted  in  penalties  of 
50?.  each  for  playing  at  Faro  . . March  ii,  1797 

Gaming-houses  were  licensed  in  Paris,  until  1836 
Any  person  losing,  by  betting  or  playing,  more 
than  loo?.  at  any  one  time,  is  not  compellable 
to  pay  the  same,  16  Charles  II.  . . . 1663 

Bonds  or  other  securities  given  for  money  won 
at  play,  not  recoverable;  and  any  person 
losing  more  than  10?.  may  sue  the  winner  to 

recover  it  back,  9 Anne 1710 

Amended  laws  respecting  games  and  wagers, 

8 & 9 Viet.  c.  109,  1845  ; by  3 Geo.  IV.  c.  114, 
a gaming-  house  keeper  is  to  be  imprisoned 
with  hard  labour  ; and  by  2 & 3 Viet,  gaming- 
houses may  be  entered  by  the  police,  and  aU 
persons  present  taken  into  custody. 

Betting-houses  suppressed 1853 

Public  gaming-tables  suppressed  at  Wiesbaden 
and  other  places  in  Germany  . . . . 1861-2 


GAMUT.  Tlie  invention  of  tlie  scale  of  musical  intervals  (commonly  termed  do  or  ut, 
re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la  ; to  Avliich  si  was  added  afterwards),  for  whicli  the  first  seven  letters  of  the 
alphabet  are  now  employed,  is  ascribed  to  Guido  Aretino,  a Tuscan  monk,  about  1025. 

GANGES  CANAL,  for  irrigating  the  country  between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna.  The 
main  line  (525  miles  long)  was  opened  in  1854.  When  completed,  it  will  be  900  miles  in 
length,  and  will  irrigate  not  less  than  1,470,000  acres.  It  is  the  greate.st  work  of  the  kind 
in  the  world.  Its  e.stimated  cost  is  1,555,548/.  The  immense  difficulties  in  its  execution 
were  overcome  by  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  its  engineer,  sir  Proby  Cautley. 

GAOL  DISTEMPER.  See  Old  Bailey. 

GARDENING.  The  first  garden,  Eden,  was  planted  by  God.  See  Gen.  ii.  Gardening 
w'as  one  of  the  first  arts  that  succeeded  the  art  of  building  houses.  Walpole.  Gardens 
were  highly  valued  by  the  ancients.  The  Scriptures  abound  Avith  allusions  to  them,  particu- 
larly the  Song  of  Solomon  and  the  Prophets  ; and  Christ’s  agony  took  place  in  a garden. 
Xenophon  describes  the  gardens  at  Sardis  ; and  Epicurus  and  Plato  taught  in  gardens.  Theo- 
])hrastus’s  History  of  Plants  aaas  Avritten  about  322  b.c.  Horace,  Yirgil,  and  Ovid  derive 
many  images  from  the  garden  (50  b.c.  to  a.d.  50)  ; and  Pliny’s  Tusculan  Villa  is  circum- 
stantially described  (about  a.d.  ioo).  The  Romans  doubtless  introduced  gardening  into 
Britain  (about  a.d.  ioo),  and  it  Avas  kept  up  afterAvards  by  the  various  religious  orders.  Its 
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cultivation  as  an  art  in  Kngland  is  dated  from  the  coinnienccincnt  of  tlie  i6tli  century,  when 
many  Flemings  came  to  England  in  conseciucneo  of  the  ])ersecntions  of  Philij)  11.  Alillei’’s 
valuable  dictionary  was  published  in  1724;  the  Horticultural  Society  (•u?/cic/<.  6r.e)  was  estal)- 
lished  in  1804;  London’s  valuable  Eneyclopicdia  of  Gardening  was  iirst  published  in  1822, 
and  his  Eneyelopictlia  of  Plants  in  1829,  See  Botany,  Flowers,  Frails. 

GARTEll,  Ordku  of  tiif,  owes  its  origin  to  Edward  III.,  who,  with  a view  of  recovering 
France,  Avas  eager  to  draw  the  best  soldiers  of  Euro])e  into  his  interest,  and  tliereui)on,  ])ro- 
jecting  the  revival  of  king  Arthur’s  round  table,  he  proclaimed  a solemn  tilting,  to  invite 
foreigners  and  others  of  (pnility  and  courage  to  the  exercise.  The  king,  upon  New  Year’s 
day,  1344,  ]niblishcd  royal  letters  of  protection  for  the  safe  coming  and  returning  of  such 
foreign  knights  as  had  a mind  to  venture  their  reputation  at  the  joust  and  tournaments  about 
to  be  held.  The  place  of  the  solemnity  was  Windsor ; a table  was  erected  in  the  castle  of 
200  feet  diameter,  in  imitation  of  king  Arthur’s  at  Winchester,  and  the  knights  were  enter- 
tained at  the  king’s  own  ex2)ense  of  loob  a Aveek.  In  1346,  Edward  gave  his  garter  for  the 
signal  of  a battle  that  had  been  crowned  Avith  success  (supposed  to  be  Cressy),  and  being 
victorious  on  sea  and  land,  and  having  David,  king  of  Scotland,  a prisoner  ; he,  in  memory 
of  these  exploits,  instituted  this  order,  April  23,  1349.  The  folloAving  were  the 


ORIGINAL  KNIGHTS,  1350. 

Edward,  prince  of  Wales  (called 
the  Black  Prince). 

Henry,  duke  of  Lancaster. 
Thomas,  earl  of  Warwick. 

Piers,  captal  de  Buch. 

Ihxlph,  earl  of  Stafford. 

William,  earl  of  Salisbury. 

Roger,  earl  of  Mortimer. 


Sir  John  Lisle. 

Barth,  lord  Burghersh. 

John,  lord  Beauchamp. 

John,  lord  Mohun,  of  Dunstar. 
Hugh,  lord  Courtenay. 
Thomas,  lord  Holland. 

Lord  Grey,  of  Codnore. 

Sir  Richard  Fitz-Simon. 

Sir  Miles  Stapleton. 


Sir  Thomas  Wale. 

Sir  Hugh  WrotteslejL 
Sir  Nele  Lorin. 

John,  lord  Chandos. 

Sir  James  Audley. 

Sir  Otho  Holland. 

Sir  Henry  Earn. 

Sir  San  Daubrichcourt. 
Sir  Walter  Paveley. 


EdAvard  gave  the  garter  pre-eminence  among  the  ensigns  of  the  order ; it  is  of  blue  velvet 
bordered  A\dth  gold,  Avith  the  inscription  in  old  French — Honi  soil  qui  mal  y pense,'"’ — 
Evil  be  to  him  who  evil  thinks.  The  knights  are  installed  at  Windsor ; and  Avere  st}ded 
Equites  aurece  Periscelidis,  knights  of  the  golden  garter.  Beatson.  The  honour  Avas 
conferred  on  the  sultan  of  Turkey  in  1856.  The  office  of  Garter  King  at  Arms  Avas 
instituted  by  Henry  V.  in  1420,  and  is  one  of  considerable  honour ; he  carries  the  rod  and 
sceptre  at  every  feast  of  St.  George.*  Spelman.  The  order  of  the  garter  in  Ireland  aaas 
instituted  in  imitation  of  that  of  England,  by  Edward  IV.  in  1466  ; but  was  abolished  by 
an  act  of  parliament,  10  Hen.  VII.  1494.  AshmoWs  Instit.  The  number  of  knights  was 
increased  in  1786.  Many  knights  Avere  admitted  in  1814. 

GASCONY,  S.  W.  France,  a duchy,  part  of  Aquitaine,  which  see. 

GAS-LIGHTS  ; the  inflammable  aeriform  fluid,  carbm-etted  hydrogen,  evolved  from  coal, 
was  described  by  Dr.  Clayton  in  1 739.  Phil.  Trans. 


Application  of  coal  gas  to  the  purposes  of  illumi- 
nation tried  by  Mr.  Murdoch,  in  Cornwall  . 1792 
Gaslight  introduced  at  Boulton  and  Watt’s 
foundry,  in  Birmingham  . . . .in  1798 

Permanently  used  at  the  cotton-mills  of  Phillips 
and  Lee,  Manchester  (1000  burners  lighted)  1805 
Introduced  in  London,  at  Golden-lane,  Aug.  16, 
i8o7;Pall  Mall,  1809;  generally  through  London  1814 
Mr.  David  Pollock,  father  of  the  chief  baron, 
was  governor  of  the  first  chartered  gas  com- 
pany, and  an  energetic  supporter  of  it. 

Lyceum  Theatre  lit  with  gas  as  an  experiment 
by  Mr.  Winsor,  1803  ; the  Haymarket  not  till  1853 
Gas  first  used  in  Dublin,  1818  ; the  streets  gene- 
rally lighted Oct.  1825 


Sydney,  in  Australia,  was  lit  with  gas  May  25,  1841 
The  gas-pipes  in  and  round  London  extend  up- 
wards of  2000  miles,  and  are  daily  increasing. 

It  was  said  in  i860,  that  of  the  gas  supply  of 
London  a leakage  of  9 per  cent,  took  place 
through  the  faulty  joints  of  the  pipes. — The 
sale  of  gas  is  regulated  by  acts  passed  in  i860 
Processes  to  obtain  illuminating  gas  from  water 
have  been  patented  by  Cruickshancks  (1839), 
White  (1849),  and  others. 

Gas-meters  patented  by  John  Malam  (1820),  Sir 
W.  Congreve  (1824),  Samuel  Clegg  (1830),  Na  - 
than  Defries  (1838),  and  others. 


GAS-MACHINE,  in  wbicli  gases  generated  by  electricity  are  employed,  was  constructed 
by  Lenoir  of  Paris  in  i860,  and  is  in  course  of  trial  as  a motive  poAver.  Furnaces  in  wliicli 
gases  are  used  as  fuel  were  devised  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Siemens,  and  employed  in  glass  Avorks,  &c., 
in  1861. 

GATESHEAD,  a borougli  in  Durham,  on  the  Tyne,  opposite  Newcastle.  At  Gateshead- 
fell,  William  I.  defeated  Edgar  Atheling  in  1068.  It  was  made  a parliamentary  borough  by 
the  reform  bill  in  1832.  Between  twelve  and  one  o’clock,  Oct.  6,  1854,  a fire  broke  out  in 


* The  patron  saint  of  England.  The  order,  until  king  Edward  VI. ’s  time,  was  called  the  order  of 
St.  George.  His  figure  on  horseback,  represented  as  holding  a spear,  and  killing  the  dragon,  was  first  worn 
by  the  knights  at  the  institution.  It  is  suspended  by  a blue  ribbon  across  the  body  from  the  shoulder. — 
St.  George  was  a tribune  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  and  being  a man  of  great  courage,  was  a favourite  ; but 
complaining  to  the  emperor  of  his  severities  towards  the  Christians,  and  arguing  in  their  defence,  he  was 
put  in  prison,  and  beheaded,  April  23,  290.— On  that  day,  in  1192,  Richard  I.  defeated  Saladin. 
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a worsted  inamifactory  liere,  wliicli  shortly  after  set  fire  to  a hoiid  warehouse  containing  a 
great  ([uantity  of  nitre,  sulj)hiir,  &c.,  causing  a terrific  ex})losion,  felt  at  nearly  twenty  miles’ 
(listance,  and  totally  destroying  many  buildings,  and  burying  many  persons  in  the  ruins. 
At  the  mojuent  of  the  ex])losion,  large  masses  of  blazing  material  flew  over  the  Tyne  and  set 
fire  to  many  warehouses  in  Newcastle.  About  fifty  lives  Avere  lost,  and  very  many  persons 
were  seriously  wounded.  The  damage  was  estimated  at  about  a million  pounds. 

GAUGES,  Broad  and  Narroav,  in  Eailways.  Much  discussion  (termed  “the  battle 
of  the  gauges”)  began  among  engineers  about  1833.  Mr.  I.  M.  Brunei  approved  of  the 
broad,  ado])ted  on  the  Great  Western  railway  ; and  Mr.  11.  Stephenson,  Joseph  Locke,  and 
others,  of  the  narrow,  that  now  almost  universally  adopted. 

GAUGING,  measuring  the  contents  of  any  vessel  of  capacity,  with  respect  to  wine  and 
other  liquids,  was  established  by  a law,  27  Edw.  III.  1352. 


GAUL,  Gallia,  the  ancient  name  of  France  and  Belgium.  The  natives,  termed  by  the  Greeks 
Galatse,  by  the  Komans  Galli  or  Celtte,  came  originally  from  Asia,  and  invading  Eastern  Europe, 
were  driven  westward,  and  settled  in  Spain  (in  Gallicia),  North  Italy  (Gallia  Cisalpina),  France 
and  Belgium  (Gallia  Transalpina),  and  the  British  isles  (the  lands  of  the  Cymry  or  Gaels). 


The  Gauls  under  Breimus  defeat  the  Romans 
at  the  river  Allia,  and  sack  Rome ; are  de- 
feated and  expelled  by  Camillus,  July  13,  b.c.  390 
The  Gauls  overrun  Northern  Greece,  280  b.c.  ; 
are  beaten  at  Delphi,  279 ; and  by  Sosthenes, 

king  of  Macedon 277 

They  assist  Hannibal  . . . . .218,  &c. 

The  Romans  conquer  Gallia  Cisalpina,  220  ; in- 
vade Gallia  Transalpina,  with  various  success,  121-58 
They  colonise  Aix  (123  B.c.)  ; and  Narbonne  . 118 

Julius  Cajsar  subdues  Gaul  in  8 campaigns  . . 58-50 

Lyons  founded 41 

Druids’  religion  proscribed  by  Claudius  a.d.  43 
Adrian  visits  and  favours  Gaul,  hence  called 

Restorer  of  the  Gauls 120 

Introduction  of  Christianity  ....  160 

Christians  persecuted  . . 177,  202,  257,  286,  288 

The  Franks  and  others  defeated  by  Aurelian  . 241 


And  by  Probus a.d.  275,  277 

Who  introduces  the  culture  of  the  vine  . . 281 

Maximian  defeats  the  Franks  . . . . 288 

Constantine  proclaimed  emperor  in  Gaul  . . 306 

Julian  arrives  to  relieve  Gaul,  desolated  by  bar- 
barians ; defeats  the  Alemanni  at  Strasburg  . 357 

J ulian  proclaimed  emperor  at  Paris,  360  ; dies  . 363 

Gaul  harassed  by  the  Alemanni  . . . 365-377 

Invasion  and  settlement  of  the  Burgundians, 

Franks,  Visigoths,  &c 406-450 

The  Huns  under  Attila  defeated  by  Aetius  near 

Chalons 451 

Ai^gidius,  the  last  Roman  commander,  murdered  464 
Childeric  the  Frank  takes  Paris  ....  — 

End  of  the  Roman  empire  of  the  West,  and 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks . 476 
(See  France.) 


GAUNTLET,  an  iron  glove,  first  introduced  in  tlie  I3tli  century,  perbaps  about  1225. 
It  was  a ])art  of  tlie  full  suit  of  armour,  being  the  armour  for  the  hand.  It  was  commonly 
throAvn  down  as  a challenge  to  an  adversary. 

GAUZE,  a fabric  much  prized  among  the  Koman  people,  A.D.  i.  “Brocadoes  and 
damasks,  and  tabbies  and  gauzes,  have  been  lately  brought  over  ” (to  Ireland).  Dean  Sioift, 
in  1698.  The  manufacture  of  gauze  and  articles  of  a like  fabric,  at  Paisley,  in  Scotland, 
was  commenced  about  1759. 

GAVEL-KIND.  The  custom  of  dividing  paternal  estates  in  land  equally  among  male 
children,  without  any  distinction,  is  derived  from  the  Saxons,  about  a.d.  550.  This  usage 
is  almost  universal  in  Kent,  where  it  was  first  practised.  I3y  the  Irish  la,AV  of  gavel-kind 
even  bastards  inherited.  Davies.  Not  only  the  lands  of  the  father  were  equally  divided 
among  all  his  sons,  but  the  lands  of  the  brother  also  among  all  his  brethren,  if  he  had  no 
issue  of  his  oaaui.  Law  Diet. 

GAZETTES.  See  News-pa'pers. 

GAZA,  a city  of  the  Philistines,  of  which  Samson  carried  off  the  gates  about  1120  b.c. 
{Judges  xvi.)  It  was  taken  by  Alexander,  after  a long  siege,  332  ; and  near  to  it  Ptolemy 
defeated  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  312  b.c.  It  was  taken  by  Saladin,  a.d.  1170;  and  by 
Bonaparte,  March,  1799. 

GEMS.  The  ancient  Greeks  excelled  in  cutting  precious  stones,  of  which  many  speci- 
mens are  extant.  The  art  Avas  successfully  revived  in  Italy  in  the  15th  century.  In  Feb. 
i860,  Herz’s  Collection  of  Gems  were  sold  for  io,oooZ.  The  rev.  C.  King  published  his 
“Antique  Gems”  in  i860.  Artificial  gems  have  been  recently  produced  by  chemists 
(Ebelmen,  Deville,  Wohler,  and  others)  1858-62. 

GENEALOGY  (from  the  Greek  genea,  birth,  descent),  the  art  of  tracing  pedigrees,  &c. 
The  earliest  pedigrees  are  those  contained  in  the  5th,  loth,  and  iitli  chapters  of  Genesis 
The  first  book  of  (Jhronicles  contains  many  genealogies.  The  pedigree  of  Christ  is  given 
in  Matt.  i.  and  Luke  iii.  Many  books  on  the  subject  have  been  published  in  all  Euro])ean 
countries  : one  at  Magdeburg,  Theatrum  Genealogicum,  by  Henniuges,  in  1598.  Anderson, 
Koyal  Genealogies,  London,  1732. — Sims’  Manual  for  the  Genealogist,  &c.,  1856,  Avill  be 
found  a useful  guide.  The  Avorks  of  Collins  (1756  seq.),  Edmondson  (1764-84),  and  Nicolas 
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(IvS25  and  1857),  on  the  liritish  peerage,  arc  highly  cstecnied.  The  Genealogical  society, 
London,  was  ostahlisheil  in  1853, 

GENEdLVL  ASSEMBLY,  Church  of  Scotland. 

GENERAL  WARRANTS.  See  Warrants. 

GENERALS.  JMatthew  do  IVIontinorency  was  the  first  officer  honoured  with  the  title  of 
general  of  the  Ereneh  armies,  a.d.  1203.  Hinault.  It  is  observed  hy  M.  Balzac  that 
cardinal  Richelieu  first  coiiunl  the  word  Generalissimo,  upon  his  taking  the  supreme  command 
of  the  French  armies  in  Italy,  in  1629.  See  Commanders-m-Chief. 

GENEVA,  a town  of  the  Allohroges,  a Gallic  tribe,  58  b.c.  ; became  part  of  the  emj)ir0 
of  Charlemagne,  about  a.  d.  800  ; afterwards  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy. 


The  Republic  founded  in  ...  a.d.  1512 
Emancipated  from  Savoy  . . . . . 1526 

Allied  to  the  Swiss  Cantons  in  . . . . 1584 

Calvin  settling  here,  and  obtaining  much  in- 
lluence,  Geneva  was  termed  the  “Rome  of 

Calvini.sm” about  1533 

Through  him  Servetus  burnt  for  heresy  . .1553 

Memorable  insurrection,  h'eb.  1781 : about  1000 
Genevese,  in  consequence,  applied,  in  1782,  to 
earl  Temple,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  for 
permission  to  settle  in  that  country : the  Irish 
j)arliament  voted  50,000!.  to  defray  the  ex- 


pense of  their  journey,  and  to  purchase  them 
lands  near  Waterford.  Many  of  the  fugitives 
came  to  Ireland  in  July,  1783,  but  they  soon 
after  abandoned  it ; many  Genevese  settled 

in  England 1784 

Another  revolution July,  1794 

Geneva  incorporated  with  France  . . . 1798 

Admitted  into  the  Swiss  Confederation,  Dec.  30,  1813 
Revolution,  through  an  endeavour  of  the  Catho- 
lic cantons  to  introduce  Jesuits  as  teachers  of 
youth ; a provisional  government  set  up  Oct.  7,  1848 
[The  scheme  was  withdrawn  and  order  restored.] 


GENOA  (N.  Italy).  Its  ancient  inhabitants  were  the  Ligures,  who  submitted  to  the 
Romans,  1 15  b.c.  It  underwent  the  revolutions  of  the  Roman  empire  till  a.d.  950. 


Genoa  becomes  a free  commercial  state,about  a.  d.  1000 

Wars  with  Pisa 1119 — 1284 

Frederic  II.  captures  22  galleys,  and  vainly 

besieges  Genoa 1241 

The  fxmilies  of  Doria  and  Spinola  obtain  as- 
cendancy   about  1270 

The  Genoese  destroy  the  naval  power  of  Pisa  at 

Melora Aug.  13,  1284 

War  with  Venice 1293-99 

Rafaele  Doria  and  Galeotto  Spinola,  appointed 

captains 1335 

Simon  Boccanegra  made  the  first  doge,  1339  ; 

set  aside  by  the  nobles,  1344  ; re-appointed  . 1356 
Great  discord  ; many  doges  appointed  . . . 1394 

Genoa  successively  under  the  protection  of 
France,i396;  of  Naples,  1410;  of  Milan,  1419;  it 
loses  and  regains  its  freedom  frequently,  1421 — 1512 
Taken  and  sacked  by  the  Spaniards  and  Italians 

under  Prosper  Colonna 1522 

Andi'ew  Doria,  with  the  fleet,  restores  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  country 1628 

Genoa  bombarded  by  the  French,  1684  ; by  the 


British,  1745  ; taken  by  the  imperialists,  who 
are  soon  after  expelled,  Nov.  9,  1746;  another 

siege  raised June  10,  1747 

The  celebrated  bank  failed 1750 

Genoa  made  the  Ligurian  republic  . . . 1796 

The  city  blockaded  by  a Briti.sh  fleet  and  Aus- 
trian army,  until  literally  starved,  was  evacu- 
ated by  capitulation.  May  and  June  ; but  it 
was  surrendered  to  the  French  soon  after 
their  victory  at  Marengo  . . June  14,  1800 

The  Ligurian  republic  founded  upon  that  of 
Genoa,  in  1801,  and  the  doge  solemnly  in- 
vested   Aug.  10,  1802 

Genoa  annexed  to  the  French  empire,  June, 

1805 ; it  surrenders  to  the  English  and  Sicilian 

army April  18,  1814 

United  to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  . . . — 

The  city  seized  by  insurgents,  who,  after  a 
murderous  struggle,  drove  out  the  garrison 
and  proclaimed  the  Ligurian  republic,  but 
soon  surrendered  to  general  La  Marmora, 

April,  1849 


GENS-D’ARMES  were  anciently  tbe  king’s  liorseguards  only,  bnt  afterwards  the  king’s 
gardes-du-corps ; the  musqneteers  and  light-horse  were  reckoned  among  them.  There  was 
also  a company  of  gentlemen  (whose  number  was  about  250)  bearing  this  name.  Scots 
guards  were  about  the  person  of  the  kings  of  France  from  the  time  of  St.  Louis,  who 
reigned  in  1226.  They  were  organised  as  a royal  corps  by  Charles  VII.  about  1441.  The 
younger  sons  of  Scottish  nobles  were  usually  the  captains  of  this  guard.  The  names  gens- 
d’armes  was  afterwards  given  to  the  police*;  but  becoming  obnoxious,  was  changed  to 
“Municipal  Guard”  in  1830. 

GENTLEMEN  (from  gens,  a race  or  clan).  The  Gauls  observing  that  during  the  empire 
of  the  Romans  the  Scutarii  and  Gentiles  had  the  best  appointments  of  all  the  soldiers, 
applied  to  them  the  terms  ecuyers  and  gentilshommes.  This  distinction  of  gentlemen  was 
much  in  use  in  England,  and  was  given  to  the  well  descended  about  a.d., 1430.  Sidney. 
Gentlemen  by  blood  were  those  who  could  show  four  descents  from  a gentleman,  who  had 
been  created  by  the  king  by  letters  patent. 

GENTLEI\IEN-AT-ARMS  (formerly  styled  the  Band  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners)  is  the 
oldest  coi*ps  in  England,  with  the  exception  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard.  It  was  instituted 
by  Henry  VIII.  in  1509,  and  was  originally  composed  entirely  of  gentlemen  of  noble  blood, 

, whom  he  named  his  pensioners  or  spears.  William  IV.  commanded  that  it  should  be  called 
his  Majesty’s  Honourable  Corps  of  Gentlemen-at-Arms,  March  17,  1834.  Curling. 

GEOGRAPHY.  The  first  records  we  have  of  geographical  knowledge  are  in  the  Penta- 
1:  tench,  and  in  the  book  of  Joshua.  Homer  describes  the  shield  of  Achilles  as  representing 
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tlu!  o.'U'tli  siiri-oimdcd  hy  the  s(;a,  and  also  the  countries  of  Greece,  islands  of  the  Archipelago, 
and  site  of  Troy.  Jliad.  The  ]>riests  taught  that  the  tein])le  of  Aj)ollo  at  Deljdios  was  the 
(umti'e  of  the  Avorld.  Anaximander  of  Miletus  was  the  inventor  of  geogi-aphical  maps,  about 
568  H.c.  Hipparchus  atteni])ted  to  reduce  gcogra])hy  to  a mathematical  basis,  about  135  b.c. 
It  was  iii'st  brought  to  Eiii'ope  by  the  Moors  of  Ihirbary  and  Spain,  about  a.d.  1201.  Lenglet. 
The  invention  of  the  mariner’s  coinj)ass  is  tlie  imi)ortant  connecting  link  between  ancient 
and  modern  geography.  The  niodern  maps  and  charts  were  introduced  into  England  by 
Bartholomew  Columbus  to  illustrate  his  brother’s  theory  respecting  a western  continent, 
A.i).  1489.  Gcograi)hy  is  now  divided  into  mathematical,  physical,  and  political.  The 
study  has  been  greatly  promoted  during  the  present  century  by  exj)editions  at  the  expense 
of  various  governments  and  societies.  The  lioyal  Geogra2)hical  Society  of  London  was 
established  in  1830;  that  of  Paris,  in  1821. 

GEOLOGY,  the  science  of  the  earth,  has  been  the  subject  of  philosophical  speculations 
from  the  time  of  Homer ; and  is  said  to  have  been  cultivated  in  China  many  ages  before  the 
Christian  era.  It  occupied  the  attention  of  Pliny,  Avicenna,  and  the  Arabian  writers. 


In  1574  Mercati  wrote  concerning  the  fossils  in  the 
jDope’s  museum : Cesalpino,  Majoli,  and  others 
(1597),  Steno  (1669),  Scilla  (1670),  Quirini  (1676), 
Plot  and  Lister  (1678),  Leibnitz  (1680)  recorded 
observations,  and  put  forth  theories  on  the  various 
changes  in  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

Hooke  (1668),  in  his  work  on  Earthquakes,  said  that 
fossils,  “ as  monuments  of  nature,  were  more 
certain  tokens  of  antiquity  than  coins  or  medals, 
and,  though  difficult,  it  woidd  not  be  impossible 
to  raise  a chronology  out  of  them.” 

Burnet’s  “ Theory  of  the  Earth,”  appeared  in  1690, 
Whiston’s  in  1696. 

Buffon’s  geological  views  (1749)  were  censured  by 
the  Sorhonne  in  1751,  and  recanted  in  consequence. 
The  principle  he  renounced  was  that  the  present 
condition  of  the  earth  is  due  to  secondary  causes, 
and  that  these  same  causes  will  produce  further 
changes.  His  more  eminent  fellow-labourers  and 
successors  were  Gesner  (1758),  Michell  (1760), 
Raspe  (1762-73),  Pallas  and  Saussure  (1793-1800). 

Werner  (1775)  ascribed  all  rocks  to  an  aqueous  origin, 
and  even  denied  the  existence  of  volcanoes  in 
primitive  geological  times,  and  had  many  followers, 
Kirwan,  Be  Luc,  &c. — Hutton  (1788),  supported 
by  Playfair  (1801),  warmly  opposed  Werner’s  views, 
and  asserted  that  the  principal  changes  in  the 
earth’s  crust  are  due  to  the  agency  of  fire.  The 
rival  parties  were  hence  termed  Neptunists  and 
Vulcanists. 

William  Smith,  the  father  of  British  geology  (who 
had  walked  over  a large  part  of  England)  drew 


up  a Tabular  View  of  British  Strata,  in  1799, 
published  his  Geological  Map  of  England  and 
Wales,  1812-15. 

In  1803  the  Royal  Institution  possessed  the  best 
geological  collection  in  London,  collected  by  H. 
l)avy,  C.  Hatchett,  and  others  ; and  sir  John  St. 
Aubyn,  sir  Abraham  Hume,  and  the  right  hon. 
C.  F.  Greville  proposed  to  estabhsh  a school  of 
mines  there,  but  failed,  in  1804-7. 

In  1807  the  Geological  Society  of  London  was  esta- 
blished, which  by  collecting  a great  mass  of  new 
data  greatly  tended  to.  check  the  disposition  to 
theorise,  and  led  to  the  introduction  of  views 
midway  between  those  of  Werner  and  Hutton. 
(To  its  Transactions  and  Journal  we  must  refer  for 
the  future  history  of  Geology.) 

In  1835  Mr.  (afterwards  sir  Henry)  Be  la  Beche 
suggested  the  estabhshment  of  the  present  museum 
of  Geology,  which  began  at  Craig’s  Court,  and 
which  was  removed  to  its  present  position  in 
J ermyn  Street.  To  him  is  also  due  the  valuable 
Geological  Maps  formed  on  the  ordnance  survey. 
The  building  was  erected  by  Mr.  Pennethome, 
and  opened  in  1851.  Attached  to  the  museum  are 
the  Mining  Records  office,  a lecture  theatre,  labora- 
tories, &c.  Sir  H.  Be  la  Beche,  the  first  director, 
died  April  13,  1855,  and  was  succeeded  by  sir  JR. 

I.  Murchison.  A similar  institution  was  estab- 
lished at  Calcutta,  in  1840,  by  the  E.  I.  Company. 

The  Enghsh  standard  works  on  Geology  at  the 
present  time  are  those  of  LyeU,  Phillips,  Be  la 
Beche,  Murchison,  ManteU,  and  Ansted  (1862). 


Geologists  are  now  making- great  progress  by  bringing  to  tlieir  aid  a knowledge  of  chemistry 
and  natural  philosojAiy,  thus  dispelling  many  old  crude  theories. — The  strata  composing  the 
earth’s  crust  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes  : ist,  those  due  to  the  agency  of  water  ; 
2nd,  to  the  action  of  fire,  which  may  be  subdivided  as  follows  : 


Aqueous  f„n.ations,stratmed,  ^rely  cyataUtae  . j 

Igneous  formations.  unstratifiecl,orystamne  . . | SS  GrSitef&c. 

Fossil iferous,  of  Sedimentary,  rocks  are  dhided  into  three  great  series, — 

The  Palaeozoic  (most  ancient  forms  of  life),  or  The  Neozoic  or  Cainozoic  (more  recent  forms  of  life). 
Primary  or  Tertiary. 

The  Mesozoic  (middle  hfe  period),  or  Secondary. 


TABULAR  VIEW  OF  FOSSILIFEROUS  STRATA. 


NEOZOIC  ; 

I.  Post  Tertiary  : 

A.  Post-Pliocene: 

1.  Recent:  Peat  with /iwm aw  remains,  &c., 

— Beltas  of  rivers. 

2.  Post  Pliocene:  Ancient  beach  of  Brighton, 

Bluffs  of  Mississippi. 

II.  Tertiary  or  Cainozoic  Series: 

B.  Pliocene: 


3.  Newer  Pliocene,  or  Pleistocene  : Mammalian 

Beds,  Brift  Beposits,  Norwich  Crag, 
Australian  Breccias.  \_E  I ep  hunt  s. 

Bears,  &c.] 

4.  Older  Pliocene:  Red  and  Coralline  Crag 

(Suffolk,  Antwerji,  Normandy). 

C.  5.  Miocene:  no  British;  part  of  Bourdcaux 
beds;  Virginia  sands.  [Mastodon,  Gi- 
gantic Blk,  Salamander,  &c.] 

B.  6,  7,  8.  Eocene  Group : Lower  and  Middle ; 
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G EOLOG Y,  continued. 


Freshwater  aiul  Jhiriuo  beds;  Barton 
(.’lays;  Bracklesham  Sands;  Tjondon, 
riastic,  and  Tlianet  Clays, 

BiriU,  &C.J 

111.  Skconp.vuy  on  IUesozoic  Seuii's  : 

]].  g-14.  VntaceoK.'t  Group:  Maestricht  beds. — 

Chalk  with  Flints,  Chalk  without  Flints, 
Chalk  Marl,  Upper  Green  Band,  Gault, 
Lower  Green  Sand.  \Fish,  MoLlusks,  &c.  ] 
15.  Wcalden  Group:  Weald  Clay,  Hastings 

Sand.  [Iguanodon,  lly  Ueosav.rus,  k,c.\ 
[16-23.  Jurassic.] 

F.  Oolitic  Group:  16-18.  Upper:  Purbeek 

Beds,  Portland  Stone  and  Sand,  Kiin- 
ineridge  Clay.  [ F ish.] 

ig,  20.  IMiddle : Caleareous  Grit,  Coral  Rag, 
Oxford  Claj',  Kelloway  Rock. 

21,  22.  Lower:  Clornbrash,  Forest  Marble, 

Bradford  Clay,  Great  Oolite,  Stonesfield 
Slate,  Fuller’s  Earth,  Inferior  Oolite. 
\_I c ht  h y 0 s au  r us,  Plesiosaurus, 

Pterodactyl] 

G.  23.  Lias:  Lias  Clay  and  Marl  Stone.  [Fqui- 

set  um,  A mp  hibia,  Labyr  inthodon.] 
II.  Triassic  Group : 24.  Upper : Variegated 

3Iarl.  25.  Middle  or  Muschelkalk  (want- 
ing in  England).  [Ammonites,  Corals, 
Nothosaurus,  N autilus.] 


26.  Lower : Variegated  Sandstone  of  Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire. 

IV.  Primary  or  Paleozoic  Series: 

I.  27.  Permian  Group,  or  Magnesian  Limestone, 
Marl  Slates,  Red  Sandstone  and  Shale. 
[Firs,  Fishes,  Amphibia.] 

K.  28,29.  Carboniferous  Group,  Uppev  and  JjOwqv  : 

Coal  Measures,  Millstone  Grit,  Mountain 
Limestone.  [Ferns,  Calamites,  Coal] 

L.  30,  31.  Devonian  Group,  Upper  and  Lower : 

Tilcstones,  Comstones,  and  Marls,  Quart- 
zose  Conglomerates. 

32)  33-  Silurian  Group,  Upper  and  Lower:  Lud- 
low Shales,  Aymestry  Limestone,  'Wen- 
lock  Limestone,  WeiRock  Shale,  (Jaradoc 
Sandstone,  Llandeilo  Flags.  [Sponges, 
Corals,  Trilobites,  Shells.] 

N.  34,  35.  Cambrian  Group,  Upper  and  Lower  : 

Bala  Limestone,  Festiniog  Slates,  Bangor 
Slates  and  Grits,  Wicklow  Rock.  [Ferns, 
Sigillaria,  Stigmaria,  Calamites, 
and  Cryptogamia.] 

O.  36,  Laurentian,  (from  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 

in  Canada)  : Gneiss,  estimated  to  be  40,000 
feet  thick  in  Canada.  Isle  of  Lewis,  N.  W. 
Scotland.  [Indications  of  life  in 
Canada.] 


GEOlUETKY,  so  termed  from  its  original  application  to  measuring  tlie  earth.  Its  origin 
is  ascribed  to  the  Egyptians  ; the  annual  inundations  of  the  Nile  having  given  rise  to  it  hy 
carrying  atvay  the  landmarks,  and  the  boundaries  of  farms.  Thales  introduced  geometry 
into  Greece  about  600  b.  c.  Euclid’s  Elements  were  compiled  about  300  b.  c.  The  doctrine 
of  curves  originally  attracted  the  attention  of  geometricians  from  the  conic  sections,  which 
were  introduced  hy  Plato  about  390  b.c.  The  conchoid  curve  was  invented  by  Nicomedes, 
220  b.c.  The  science  of  geometry  was  taught  in  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Books 
on  geometry  and  astronomy  were  destroyed  in  England,  as  infected  with  magic,  7 Edw.  VI. 
1552.  Stovj.  SimsoiTs  celebrated  edition  of  Euclid  first  appeared  in  1756. 

GEORGE.  A gold  coin  current  at  65.  M.  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Leake. 

GEORGE,  ST.  See  Wrecks. 

GEORGES’  CONSPIRACY,  in  France.  General  Moreau,  general  Pichegru,  Georges 
Cadoudal,  Avho  vras  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Georges,  and  others,  v/ere  arrested  at 
Paris,  charged  with  a conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Bonaparte,  and  for  the  restoration  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  Feb.  1804.  Pichegru  was  found  strangled  in  prison,  Ajuil  6.  The  con- 
spirators were  tried,  June  9,  when  seventeen  were  sentenced  to  death,  and  many  to  imprison- 
ment. Moreau  was  suffered  to  leave  France,  and  was  escorted  from  the  Temple  to  embark 
lor  America,  June  22.  In  1813  he  was  killed  before  Dresden  {which  see). 

GEORGIA,  the  ancient  Iberia,  now  a province  of  S'.  Russia,  near  the  Caucasus,  sub- 
mitted to  Alexander  323  b.c.,  but  threw  off  the  yoke  of  his  successors.  It  was  subjugated 
to  R()me  hy  Pompey,  65  b.c.,  hut  retained  its  own  sovereigns.  Christianity  was  introduced 
into  it  in  the  third  century.  In  the  eighth  century,  after  a severe  struggle,  Georgia  was 
subdued  hy  the  Arab  caliphs  ; hy  the  Turkish  sultan,  Alp-Arslan,  1068  ; and  hy  the  Tartar 
hordes,  1235.  From  the  fourteenth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries,  Georgia  was  successively 
held  by  the  Persian  and  Turkish  monarchs.  In  1740  Nadir  Shah  established  part  of  Georgia 
p a principality,  of  which  the  last  ruler,  Heraclius,  surrendered  his  territories  to  the  czar 
in  1799  ; and  in  1802,  Georgia  was  declared  to  be  a Russian  province. — Georgia,  in  Noe,th 
America,  was  settled  hy  gen.  Oglethorpe,  in  1732.  Separating  from  the  congress  of  America, 
it  surrendered  to  the  British,  December,  1778 ; and  its  possession  was  of  vast  importance  to  the 
royalists  in  the  then  war.  Count  d’Estaing  joined  the  American  general  Lincoln,  and  made  a 
desperate  attack  on  Georgia,  which  failed,  and  the  French  fleet  returned  home ; the  colony  was 
given  up  to  the  Union  hy  the  British  in  1783.  It  seceded  from  the  Union,  hy  ordinance,  Jan. 
18,  1861.  See  United  States. — Georgia,  in  the  Pacific,  was  visited  by  captain  Cook  in  1775. 

GEORGIUM  SIDUS,  a planet,  discovered  hy  Herschel,  and  so  named  by  him  in  honour 
of  George  JIL,  March  13,  1781.  It  was  for  some  time  called,  from  its  discoverer, 
“Herschel,”  hut  is  now  generally  named  Uranus.  Its  distance  from  us  is  ascertained 
to  he  1800  millions  of  miles.  Pursuing  his  discoveries  respecting  this  planet,  Herschel 
ascertained  it  to  be  surrounded,  like  Saturn,  with  rings,  and  to  have  six  satellites. 
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GERMAIN’S,  ST.,  near  Paris,  where  James  11.  of  England  resided,  after  his  abdication, 
in  1689,  and  where  he  died.  Sept.  16,  1701. 

GERMANIC  CONFEDERATION,  constituted  by  the  Allies,  1815,  in  place  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  {which  see),  now  consists  of— 


The  empire  of  Austri.a ; the  kingdoms  of  Prussia, 
Hanover,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wurtemberg;  7 
grand-duchies  (Baden,  Hesse,  &c.)  ; 8 duchies 
(Brunswick,  <fcc.) ; 12  principalities  and  i lordship; 
4 free  cities  (Frankfort,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and 


LUbeck) ; the  Danish  duchies  (Schleswig  and  Hol- 
stein) ; the  duchies  of  Luxemburg  and  Lemburg 
belonging  to  Holland.  Population  of  the  whole,  in 
1853,  about  43i  millions. — Baron  Kubeck  von 
Kubau,  President  since  May  29,  1859. 


GERMANY  {Germania  and  Alemania),  anciently,  as  now,  divided  into  several  inde- 
pendent states.  The  Germans  long  withstood  the  attempts  of  the  Romans  to  subdue  them  ; 
and  although  that  people  conquered  some  parts  of  the  country,  they  were  expelled  before 
the  close  of  the  third  century.  In  the  fifth  century  the  arms  of  the  Huns  and  other  tribes 
ju’evailed  over  the  greater  portion  of  Germany.  These  were  subjugated  by  Charlemagne  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century.  He  took  the  title  of  emperor,  entailing  the  dignity 
upon  his  family  ; but  after  his  race  became  extinct  in  911,  the  rank  was  made  elective.  A 
member  of  the  house  of  Austria  was  elected' (almost  uninterruptedly)  from  1437  until  1804. 
Germany  was  divided  into  circles  in  1512  ; formed  into  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  in 
1804,  and  into  the  Germanic  Confederation  in  1815.  See  both  articles,  Austria,  &c. 


The  Teutones  united  with  the  Cymry  defeat 
the  Romans  in  Illyria  . . . . b.c.  113 

After  varying  success,  are  defeated  by  Mariiis  . 102 

Hermann  or  Arminius  destroys  the  Roman 
legion  under  Varus  . . . . a.d.  9 

G reat  irruption  of  Germanic  tribes  into  Gaul  450  &c. 
Charlemagne  after  a long  contest  subdues  the 
Saxons,  who  become  Christians  . . . 772-785 

He  is  crowned  emperor  of  the  West  at  Rome  . 800 

He  adds  a second  head  to  the  eagle,  to  denote 
that  the  empires  of  Rome  and  Germany  are 

united  in  him 802 

Louis  {le  B^bonnaire)  separates  Germany  from 

France 839-840 

The  German  princes  assert  their  independence, 
and  Conrad  I.  of  Franconia  reigns  . . . 911 

[The  electoral  character  assumed  about  this 
time.  See  Electors.] 

Reign  of  Henry  I.  [king],  surnamed  the  Fow- 
ler ; he  vanquishes  the  Huns,  Danes,  Vandals, 

and  Bohemians 918-934 

Otho  I.  extends  his  dominions,  and  is  crowned 

emperor  by  the  pope 962 

Henry  III.  conquers  Bohemia  ....  1042 
Contest  between  Henry  IV.  and  Gregory  VII.  . 1075 
Henry's  humiliation  at  Canossa  {zvhich  see)  . 1077 
He  takes  Rome,  1084 ; and  Gregory  dies  in 
exile  at  Salerno  . . ' . . . . 1085 

Disputes  relating  to  ecclesiastical  investitures 

with  the  pope 1073-1123 

The  Guelph  and  Ghibehne  feuds  begin  . . 1140 

Conrad  III.  leads  a large  army  to  the  holy 
wars,  where  it  is  destroyed  by  the  treachery 

of  the  Greeks . 1147 

Frederick  Barbarossa’s  wars  with  the  Italian 

republics 1159-77 

He  destroys  Milan  . 1162 

He  ruins  Henry  the  Lion  (see  Rarariffl)  , . 1180 

He  is  drowned  during  the  crusade  in  Syria  . 1190 

Teutonic  order  of  knighthood  . . . . — 

Hanseatic  league  established  ....  1245 
Reign  of  Rodolph,  count  of  Hapsburg,  chosen 

by  the  electors 1^73 

The  famous  edict,  called  the  Golden  Bull,  by 

Charles  IV 1356 

Sigismund,  king  of  Bohemia,  elected  emperor. 

He  betrays  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague, 
who  are  burned  alive  (see  Bohemia)  . . 1414-16 

Sigismund  being  driven  from  the  throne,  Albert 
II.,  duke  of  Austria,  succeeds.  . . . 1437 

Era  of  the  Reformation  (see  Luther)  . . .1517 

Germanbibleand  liturgy  published  by  Luther  1522-46 
War  with  the  pope — the  Germans  storm  Rome  1527 

Diet  at  Spires 1529 

Confession  of  Augsburg 1530 

eague  of  Smalcalde 1531 


The  anabaptists  seize  Munster,  1534 ; but  are 
suppressed,  and  John  of  Leyden  slain  a.d.  1536 

Death  of  Luther 1546 

War  with  protestants 1546-52 

Who  are  helped  by  Henry  II.  of  Prance — Peace 

of  Religion  at  Passau 1552 

Abdication  of  Charles  V. 1556 

The  thirty  years’  war  begins  between  the 
Evangelic  union  under  elector  palatine,  and 
the  Catholic  league  under  the  duke  of  Bavaria  1618 
Battle  of  Prague,  which  ruined  the  elector 

palatine Nov.  8,  1620 

Battle  of  Lutzen — death  of  Gustavus- Adolphus  1632 
End  of  the  thirty  years’  war  : treaty  of  West- 
phalia, establishing  religious  toleration  . . 1648 

John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  defeats  the 
Turks  in  many  battles,  and  obliges  them  to 

raise  the  siege  of  Vienna 1683 

The  peace  of  Carlowitz  with  the  Turks  . . 1699 

War  with  France,  &c. ; Marlborough’s  victory 
at  Blenheim  ....  Aug.  13,  1704 

Peace  of  Utrecht 1713 

The  Pragmatic  Sanction  (w7iic7i  see)  . . . 1722 

The  reign  of  Charles  VI.  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  wars  against  the  Turks,  and  in  estab- 
hshing  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  in  favour  of 
the  succession  of  his  daughter  Maria-Theresa, 
married  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine  . . 1711-42 

Francis  I.,  duke  of  Lorraine,  marries  the 
heiress  of  Austria,  the  celebrated  Maria- 
Theresa,  queen  of  Hungary  (1736),  and  is 

elected  emperor 1745 

Joseph  II.  extends  his  dominions  by  the  dis- 
memberment of  Poland 1772 

Francis  I.  joins  in  the  second  partition  of 

Poland 1795 

[In  the  ruinous  wars  between  Germany  and 
Franee,  the  emperor  loses  the  Netherlands, 
all  his  territories  west  of  the  Rhine,  and  his 
states  in  Italy,  1793,  et  seq.] 

Francis  II.  ■ assumes  the  title  of  emperor  of 

Austria Aiig.  ii,  1804 

Dissolution  of  the  German  empire  ; formation 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  July  12,  1806 
Congress  of  Vienna  ....  1814  and  1815 
The  Germanic  confederation  {which  see)  formed.  — 

The  Zollverein  (zvhich  see)  formed  . . .1818 

Insurrection  in  Vienna,  &c.  (see  Azistz-ia,  Hun- 
gary, (fee.) 1848 

The  king  of  Prussia  takes  the  lead  as  an  agitatoi-, 
to  promote  the  reconsolidation  of  the  German 
empire,  by  a proclamation  . March  27,  — 
German  national  assembly  meet  at  Frankfort, 

May  18,  — 

Revolt  in  Schleswig  and  Holstein  (see  JDezimark) 

March,  — 
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GEKMANY,  continued. 

German  national  assomblj'  elects  the  king  of 
Trussia  emperor  of  Gennany  . March  28,  1849 
He  declines  the  honour  . . . April  3,  — 

Ho  recalls  the  Prussian  members  of  the  assem- 
bly   May  14,  — 

The  Krankfoi-t  assembly  transfers  its  sittings 

to  Stutgardt May  30,  — 

Treaty  at  Vienna  between  Austria  and  Prussia 
for  the  formation  of  a new  central  power  for 
a limited  time ; appeal  to  be  made  to  the 
governments  of  Germany  . Sept.  30,  — 

Pi'otest  of  Austria  against  the  alliance  of  Prussia 
with  some  ofthe  smaller  German  states  Nov.  12,  — 
Treaty  of  ilunich  between  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
and  Wurtemberg,  for  a revision  of  the  Gentnan 

union Feb.  27,  1850 

Parliament  meets  at  Erfurt  . . . IMarch,  — 

The  king  of  Wurtemberg  denounces  the  insi- 
dious ambition  of  Prussia  . March  15,  — 

German  diet  meets  at  Frankfort  . May  10,  — 

Hesse-Cassel  refuses  to  send  a representative 

to  Erfurt June  7,  — 

Ilesse-Darmstadt  withdraws  from  the  Prussian 

league June  20,  — 

Austria  calls  an  assembly  of  the  German  con- 
federation at  Frankfort  . . July  19,  — 

Which  meets  at  Frankfort . . . Sept.  2,  — 

Austrian,  Bavarian,  and  Prussian  forces  enter 
Hesse-Cassel.  See  Hesse-Cassel  . Nov.  12,  — 

Conferences  on  German  affairs  at  Dresden, 

Dec.  23,  1850,  to  May  15,  1851 
Conference  of  the  Diet  at  Nuremberg,  relative 
to  a general  code  of  commerce  for  Germany, 

Jan.  15,  1857 

Great  excitement  in  Germany  at  the  French 
successes  in  Lombardy — warlike  preparations 
in  Bavaria,  &c.  . . . May  and  June,  1859 


Meeting  of  new  liberal  party  in  Eisenach,  in 
Saxc-Weimar.  Seven  resolutions  put  forth 
recommending  that  the  imperfect  federal 
constitution  bo  changed  ; that  the  German 
diet  be  replaced  by  a strong  central  govern- 
ment; that  a national  assembly  be  sum- 
moned ; and  that  Prussia  be  invited  to  take 

the  initiative Aug.  14,  1859 

This  proposal  not  accepted  by  Prusssia,  and 
warmly  opposed  by  Hanover  . . Sept.  — 

The  Austrian  minister,  Ilechberg,  severely  cen- 
suring the  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  for  a liberal 
speech.  Sept.  4 ; and  accusing  the  Prussian 
government  of  favouring  the  liberals,  meets 
with  cutting  retorts  . . . Sept.  — 

The  Federal  Diet  maintain  the  Hesse-Cassel 
constitution  of  1852  against  Prussia,  March  24,  i860 
Meeting  of  the  French  emperor  and  the  German 
sovereigns  at  Baden,  June  16,  17  ; and  of  the 
czar,  and  the  emperor  of  Austria  and  the 
regent  of  Prussia  at  Toplitz  July  26,  &c.,  — 
Meeting  at  Coburg  in  favour  of  German  unity 
against  French  aggression  . . . Sept.  5,  — 

Dispute  with  Denmark  respecting  the  rights  of 
Holstein  and  Schleswig  ....  Nov.  — 
Meeting  of  the  German  National  Association  at 

Heidelberg Aug.  23,  1861 

Subscriptions  received  for  the  creation  of  a 
German  fleet  . . . Sept,  and  Oct.,  — 

The  National  Association  meet  at  Berlin  ; they 
recommend  the  formation  of  a united  federrf 
government,  with  a central  executive,  under 
the  leadership  of  Prussia  . . March  13,  1862 

Deputies  from  the  German  states  meet  at 
Weimar,  and  declare  that  the  greatest  want 
of  Germany  is  its  formation  into  one  federal 
state Sept.  28,  29,  — 


KINGS  AND  EMPERORS  OF  GERMANY. 


CARLOVINGIAN  RACE. 

800.  Charlemagne. 

814.  Louis  le  Dibonnaire,  king  of  France, 

840.  Lothaire,  or  Lother  son  of  Louis  : died  in  a 
monastery  at  Treves. 

855.  Louis  II.  son  of  Lothaire. 

875.  Charles  II. , called  the  Bald,  king  of  France : 
poisoned  by  his  physician,  Zedechias,  a Jew. 
Hinault. 

877.  [Interregnum.] 

880.  Charles  HI.  le  Gros : crowned  king  of  Italy ; 
deposed : succeeded  by 

887.  Arnulf,  or  Arnoul : crowned  emperor  at  Rome 
in  896. 

899.  Louis  III.  called  IV.  : the  last  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian  race  in  Germany. 

SAXOX  DTOASTY. 

91 1.  Otho,  duke  of  Saxony:  refused  the  dignity 
on  account  of  his  age. 

— Conrad  I.  duke  of  Franconia. 

918.  Henry  I.  sumamed  the  Fowler,  son  of  Otho, 
duke  of  Saxony  ; king-. 

936.  Otho  I.  styled  the  Great,  son  of  Henry.  Many 
writers  withhold  the  imperial  title  from  him 
until  crowned  by  pope  John  XII.  in  962. 

973.  Otho  II.  the  Bloody ; so  stigmatisecl  for  his 
cruelties  : massacred  his  chief  nobility  at  an 
entertainment  to  which  he  had  invited  them ; 
wounded  by  a poisoned  arrow. 

983.  Otho  III.  sumamed  the  Red,  his  son,  yet  in 
his  minority  ; poisoned. 

1002.  Henry  II.  duke  of  Bavaria,  sumamed  the 
Holy,  and  the  Lame. 


1024.  Conrad  II.  sumamed  the  Salique. 

1039.  Henry  III.  the  Black,  son  of  Conrad  II. 

1056.  Henry  IV.  son  of  the  preceding  : a minor, 
under  the  regency  of  his  mother  Agnes : 
deposed  by  his  son  and  successor. 

1106.  Henry  V.  : married  Maud  or  Matilda,  daughter 
of  Henry  I.  of  England. 

1125.  Lothaire  II.  sumamed  the  Saxon. 

1138.  [Interregnum.] 

HOUSE  OF  HOHENSTAUFEN,  OR  OF  SUABIA. 

— Conrad  III.  duke  of  Franconia. 

1152.  Frederick  Barbarossa  ; one  of  the  most  splen- 
did reigns  in  the  German  annals ; drowned 
by  his  horse  throwing  him  into  the  river 
Saleph. 

1190.  Henry  VI.  his  son,  sumamed  Asper,  or  the 
Sharp : it  was  this  emperor  that  detained 
Richard  I.  of  England  a prisoner  in  his  do- 
minions. 

1198.  Philip,  brother  to  Henry : assassinated  at 
Bamberg  by  Otto,  of  Wittelsbach. 

1208.  Otho  IV.  sumamed  the  Superb,  recognised  as 
king  of  Germany,  and  crowned  as  emperor 
the  next  year : excommunicated  and  de- 
posed. 

1212.  Frederick  II.  king  of  Sicily,  the  son  of  Henry 
VI.  : deposed  by  his  subjects,  who  elected 
Henry,  landgrave  of  Thuringia.  Frederick 
died  in  1250,  naming  his  son  Conrad  his 
successor,  but  the  pope  gave  the  imperial 
title  to  William,  earl  of  Holland. 

1247.  William,  earl  of  Holland,  died  1256. 

1250.  Conrad  IV. son  of  Frederiek. 


* His  son  Conradin  was  proclaimed  king  of  Sieily,  whieh  was,  however,  surrendered  to  his  uncle 
Manfred,  1254  ; on  whose  death  it  was  given  by  the  pope  to  Charles  of  Anjou  in  1263.  Conradin,  on  the 
in-vitation  of  the  Ghibeline  party,  entered  Italy  -with  a large  army,  and  was  defeated  at  Tagliacozzo,  Aug. 
23,  1268,  and  beheaded  at  Naples,  Oct.  29,  thus  ending  the  Hohenstaufen  family. 
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GEUMANY,  continued. 


1256,  I'lutorrcgnum.] 

1257.  llichurd,  carl  of  Coi-nwall,  and  Alphonso,  of 

Castile,  nominated  emperors. 

HOUSES  OK  7IAPSBURO,  LUXEMBURCJ,  AND  BAVARIA. 
1273.  llodolph,  count  of  Ilapsburg  ; the  first  of  the 
Austrian  family. 

1291.  [Interregnum.] 

1292.  Adolifims,  count  of  Nassau,  to  the  exclusion 

of  Albert,  son  of  llodolijh : deposed  : slain 
at  the  battle  of  Spires. 

1298.  Albert,  duke  of  Austria.  Rodoljjh’s  son : killed 
by  his  nephew  at  Rheinfels. 

1308.  Henry  VII.  of  Luxemburg. 

1313.  [Interregnum.] 

1314.  Louis  IV.  (III.)  of  Bavaria,  and  Frederick  III. 

of  Austria,  son  of  Albert,  rival  emperors  : 
Fredei’ick  died  in  1330. 

1330.  Louis  reigns  alone. 

1347.  Charles  IV.  of  Luxemburg.  In  this  reign  was 
given  at  Nuremberg,  in  1356,  the  famous 
Golden  Bull,  which  became  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  German  empire. 

1378.  Wenceslas,  king  of  Bohemia,  son  of  Charles, 
twice  imprisoned ; and  at  length  forced  to 
resign  ; but  continued  to  reign  in  Bohemia. 
1400.  Frederick,  duke  of  Brunswick : assassinated 
immediately  after  his  election,  and  seldom 
placed  in  the  list  of  emperors. 

— Rupert,  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine ; crowned 

at  Cologne ; died  in  1410. 

1410.  Jossus,  marquess  of  Moravia ; chosen  by  a 
party  of  the  electors  : died  the  next  year. 

— Sigismund,  king  of  Hungary,  elected  by 

another  party.  On  the  death  of  Jossus,  he 
is  recognised  by  all  parties  ; king  of  Bohemia 
in  1419. 

HOUSE  OF  AUSTRIA. 

1438.  Albert  II.,  surnamed  the  Great,  duke  of 

Austria,  and  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  : 
died  Oct.  27,  1439. 

1439.  [Interregnum.] 


1440.  Frederick  IV.,  surnamed  the  Pacific;  elected 
emperor,  Feb.  2;  but  not  crowned  until  June, 
1442. 

1493.  Maximilian  I.,  son  of  Frederick:  died  in  1519. 
In  1477  he  married  Mary  of  Burgundy. — 
Francis  I.  of  France  and  Charles  I.  of  Spain 
became  competitors  for  the  empire. 

1519.  Charles  V.  (I.  of  Spain),  son  of  Joan  of  Castile 
and  Philip  of  Austria,  elected  : resigned  both 
crowns,  and  retired  to  a monastery,  where  he 
died  soon  after. 

1558.  Ferdinand  I.,  brother  to  Charles;  succeeded 
by  his  son, 

1564.  Maximilian  II. , king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia ; 
succeeded  by  his  son, 

1576.  Rodolph  II. 

1612.  Matthias,  brother  of  Rodolph. 

1619.  Ferdinand  II.,  his  cousin,  son  of  the  archduke 
Charles  ; king  of  Hungary. 

1637.  Ferdinand  III.,  son  of  the  preceding  emperor, 
succeeded  by  his  son, 

1658.  Leopold  I. 

1705.  Joseph  I.,  son  of  the  emperor  Leopold. 

1711.  Charles  VI  , brother  to  Joseph;  succeeded  by 
his  daughter, 

1740.  Maria-Theresa,  queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohe- 
mia, whose  right  to  the  empire  was  sustained 
by  England. 

1742.  Charles  VII.,  elector  of  Bavaria,  whose  claim 
was  supported  by  Franee ; rival  emperor, 
and  contested  succession. 

[This  competition  for  the  throne  of  Germany 
gave  rise  to  an  almost  general  war.  Charles 
died  in  Jan.  1745.] 

1745.  Francis  I.  of  Lorraine,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany, 
consort  of  Maria-Theresa. 

1765.  Joseph  II.,  son  of  the  emj»eror  Francis  and  of 
Maria-Theresa. 

1790.  Leopold  II.,  brother  to  Joseph;  succeeded  by 
his  son, 

1792,  Francis  II.  In  1804  this  prince  became  emperor 
of  Austria  only,  as  Francis  I. 

See  Austria. 
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Died. 

PRINCIPAL  GERMAN  AUTHORS. 

Born.  Died. 

Born. 

Died. 

Ulfilas  (Gothic  bible) 

Herder  . 

. 1744 

1803 

Niebuhr  . . . 

1776 

1831 

about  A.  D.  360. 

Klopstock 

. 1724 

1803 

Goethe 

1749 

1832 

Luther  (Germ,  bible. 

Kant 

. 1724 

1804 

Wni.  Von  Humboldt 

1767 

1835 

1522-34)  . . . 1483 

1546 

Schiller 

• 1759 

1805 

A.  Win.  Schlegel  . . 

1767 

1845 

Hans  Sachs  . . 1494 

1578 

Wieland 

• 1733 

1813 

Tieck .... 

1773 

1853 

Leibnitz  . . . 1646 

1716 

Korner 

• 1791 

1813 

Heine  . . . . 

1797 

1856 

Gellert  . . . 1715 

1769 

Jean  Paul  Richter 

• 1763 

1825 

Alex.  Von  Humboldt 

1769 

1859 

Lessing.  . . . 1729 

1781 

Voss 

• 1751 

1826 

Chr.  Carl  J.  Bunsen . 

1791 

i860 

Burger  . . .1748 

1794 

F.  Schlegel 

. 1772 

1829 

F.  C.  Schlosser  . . 

1776 

1861 

GHENT,  an  ancient  city  in  Belginm,  built  about  the  seventh  century.  During  the 
middle  ages  it  became  very  rich.  John,  third  son  of  Edward  III.  of  England,  was  born 
here  in  1340  (hence  named  John  of  Gaunt),  during  the  revolt  under  Van  Artevelde,  a brewer, 
against  the  earl  Louis,  1379-83.  Ghent  rebelled  against  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  1539, 
for  which  it  was  severely  punished  in  1540. — The  “Pacification  of  Ghent”  (when  the  north 
and  south  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  united  against  Spain)  Avas  proclaimed,  Nov.  8,  1576, 
and  broken  up  in  1579.  Ghent  was  taken  by  the  duke,  of  Marlborough  in  1706,  and 
several  times  taken  and  retaken  by  the  contending  armies  during  the  French  Avars.  The 
Peace  of  Ghent,  betAveen  Great  Britain  and  America,  aatts  signed  Dec.  24,  1814. 

GHIBELINES.  See  Guelplis. 

GHIZNEE,  or  GHUZNEE  (East  Persia),  the  seat  of  the  Gaznevides,  Avho  founded  the 
city  A.D.  969.  They  Avere  expelled  by  the  Seljuk  Tartars  in  1038.  The  British,  under  sir  J. 
Keane,  attacked  the  citadel  of  Ghiznee,  at  tAvo  o’clock  in  the  morning,  July  23,  1839  ; it  Avas 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Asia,  and  was  commanded  by  a son  of  the  ex-king  of  Cabul. 
At  three  o’clock  the  gates  were  bloAvn  in  by  the  artillery,  and,  under  cover  of  a heaA^y  fire, 
the  infantry  forced  their  Avay  into  the  place,  and  succeeded  at  five  o’clock  in  fixing  the 
British  colours  on  its  toAvers. — It  capitulated  to  the  Afghans,  March  i,  1842,  Avho  Avcrc 
defeated  Sept.  6,  1842,  and  general  Nott  re-entered  Ghiznee  next  day. 
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GIANTS.  Og,  king  of  Ikislmn  was  of  the  remnant  of  tlie  giants  ; liis  bedstead  being 
nine  eiibits  long  (about  16.^  feet).  Goliath  of  Gath’s  “ height  was  six  cubits  and  a span.” 
(i  Sam.  xvii.  4.)  The  emperor  JMaximin  (A.i).  235)  was  eight  leet  and  a-hall  in  height  ; he 
was  also  of  great  hnlk,  and  used  the  bracelet  of  his  wife  as  a ring  for  his  thumb,  and  his 
shoo  was  longer  h}’’  a foot  than  that  of  an  ordinary  man.  Zuinglws.  Some  say  between 
seven  and  eight  feet ; others  above  eight.  “ The  tallest  man  that  hath  been  seen  in  our  ago 
was  one  named  Gahara,  who,  in  the  days  of  Claudius  the  late  emperor,  was  brought  out  of 
Arabia.  He  was  nine  feet  nine  inches  high.”  Pliny.  John  Middleton,  of  Halo,  in  Lan- 
cashire, born  in  1578,  was  nine  feet  three  inches  high.*  Patrick  Cotter,  the  celebrated  Irish 
giant,  born  in  1761,  was  eight  feet  seven  inches  in  height ; his  hand  from  the  commencement 
of  the  palm  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger,  measured  twelve  inches,  and  his  shoe  was 
seventeen  inches  long  : he  died  in  September,  in  1806,  in  his  46th  year.  Big  Sam,  the 
porter  of  the  Prince  of’  Wales,  at  Carlton-palace,  was  near  eight  feet  high,  and  performed  as 
a giant  in  the  romance  of  Cyinon,  at  the  Opera-house,  while  the  ^ Drury-lane  company  had 
the  use  of  that  theatre  until  their  own  was  relmilt  in  1809.  M.  Brice,  a native  of  the  Vosges, 
noAv  in  London  (Sept.  1862),  is  seven  feet  six  inches  high.  Giants’  bones,  17,  18,  20,  and 
30  feet  high,  were  once  reported  to  have  been  found  ; but  geologists  now  prove  them  to  be  the 
remains  of  colossal  animals.' — The  battle  of  Marignano  (1515)  bas  been  termed  the  “battle 
of  the  Giants.  ” 

GIAOUE,  Turkish  for  Infidel,  a term  applied  to  all  who  do  not  believe  in  Maliomedan- 
ism. — Byron’s  poem,  “the  Giaour”  was  published  in  1813. 

GIBE  ALT  AE.  The  ancient  Calpe  (which,  with  Abyla  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Africa, 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules),  a town  on  a rock  in  South  Sj^ain,  on  which  is 
placed  a British  fortress,  whose  immense  strength  excites  wonder  and  admiration,  and 
renders  it  impregnable.  The  height  of  the  rock,  according  to  Cuvier,  is  1437  English  feet. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  under  Tarik,  whence  its  present  name  {Gibel-al-Tarik, 
Mountain  of  Tarik),  in  A.D.  71 1.  In  the  year  1462  the  king  of  Castile  took  Gibraltar  from 
the  Moors. 


Gibraltar  attacked  by  the  British  under  sir 
George  Rooke,  the  prince  of  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt,  sir  John  Leake,  and  admiral  Byng, 

July  2ist,  and  taken  on  the  24th  . a.d.  1704 
Besieged  by  the  Spanish  and  French ; they  lose 
10,000  men,  and  the  victorious  English  but 
400  .......  Oct.  II,  — 

The  Spaniards  again  attack  Gibraltar,  and  are 

repulsed  with  great  loss 1720 

They  again  attack  it  with  a force  of  20,000  men, 
and  lose  5000,  while  the  loss  of  the  Enghsh  is 
only  300  ........  1727 

Jlemorable  siege  by  the  Spaniards  and  French, 
whose  prodigious  armaments  t (the  greatest 
ever  brought  against  a fortress)  were  wholly 
overthrown.  The  siege  continued  from  J uly, 

1779  to  .......  Feb.  1783 


Royal  battery  destroyed  by  fire  . . Nov.  1800 

Engagement  between  the  French  and  English 
fleets  in  the  bay ; the  Hannibal  of  74  guns  lost, 

July  6,  1801 

The  Royal  Carlos  and  8t.  Hermenigildo  Spanish 
ships,  each  of  112  guns,  blew  up,  with  their 
crews,  at  night-time,  in  the  Straits  here,  and 
all  on  board  perished  . . . July  12,  — 

A mahgnant  disease  caused  a great  mortality 

here  in  . . ' 1804 

A dreadful  plague  raged 1805 

A malignant  fever  raged  . . . . Aug.  1814 

Again,  when  a proclamation  issued  for  closing 
the  courts  of  justice  and  places  of  public 

worship Sept.  5,  1828 

The  fatal  epidemic  ceased  . . Jan.  12,  1829 


GILDING,  said  to  have  been  first  practised  at  Eome,  about  145  b.c.  The  capitol  was 
tbe  first  building  on  wliicli  ibis  enrichment  w’as  bestowed.  Pliny.  Of  gold  leaf  for  gilding, 
the  Eomans  made  but  750  leaves,  four  fingers  square,  out  of  a whole  ounce.  Pliny.  It 
conseqifently  was  more  like  our  plating.  TrusUr.  A single  grain  of  gold  may  now  be 
stretched  out  under  the  hammer  into  a leaf  that  will  cover  a house.  Dr.  Halley.  Gilding 
with  leaf  gold  on  hole  ammoniac  was  first  introduced  by  Margaritone  in  1273.  The  art  of 
gilding  on  wood,  previously  known,  was  improved  in  1680.  See  Electrotype. 

* It  is  reported  tha,t  one  of  the  Irelands  took  him  to  London,  and  introduced  him,  dressed  up  in  a 
very  fantastic  style,  to  king  James  the  First.  On  his  return  from  London,  a portrait  was  taken  of  him, 
which  is  jireserved  in  the  Library  of  Brazenose  College,  at  Oxford  : and  Dr.  Plot  gives  the  following 
account  of  him  ; — “John  IMiddleton,  commonly  called  the  Child  of  Flale,  whose  hand,  from  the  carpus  to  the 
end  of  his  middle  finger,  was  seventeen  inches  long  ; his  palm  eight  inches  and  a-half  broad  ; and  his  whole 
height  nine  feet  three  inches,  v/anting  but  six  inches  of  the  size  of  Gohath.” — Nat.  Hist,  of  Staffordshire,  p.  295. 

t In  one  night  their  floating  batteries  were  destroyed  with  red-hot  balls,  and  their  whole  line  of  works 
annihilated  by  a sortie  from  the  garrison,  commanded  by  general  Elliot,  Nov.  27,  1781.  The  enemy’s  loss 
in  munitions  of  war,  on  this  night  alone,  was  estimated  at  upwards  of  2,000,000?.  sterling.  The  army 
amounted  to  40,000  men.  But  their  grand  defeat  by  a garrison  of  only  7000  British,  occurred  Sept.  13, 
1782.  The  duke  of  Crillon  commanded  12,000  of  the  best  troops  of  France.  1000  pieces  of  artillerj'  were 
brought  to  bear  against  the  fortress,  besides  which  there  were  47  sail  of  the  line,  all  three  deckers  ; lo  gi’eat 
floating  batteries,  esteemed  invincible,  carrying  212  guns ; innumerable  frigates,  xebeques,  bomb-ketches 
cutters,  and  gun  and  mortar  boats  ; while  small  craft  for  disembarking  the  forces  covered  the  bay.  For 
weeks  together,  6000  shells  were  daily  thrown  into  the  town ; and  on  a single  occasion,  8000  barrels  of 
gunpowder  were  expended  by  the  enemy. 
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GIN,  ardent  spirit  flavoured  witli  the  essential  oil  of  junijjer  berry.  The  act  for  laying 
an  excise  upon  gin  passed  July  14,  1736.  It  had  been  found,  in  the  preceding  year,  that  in 
London  alone  7044  houses  sold  gin  by  retail ; and  it  was  so  cheap  that  the  jjoor  could 
intoxicate  themselves  for  one  penny.  The  heavy  excise  of  five  shillings  per  gallon,  and 
obliging  all  retailers  to  take  out  a licence,  in  a great  measure  put  a stop  to  this  depopulating 
evil,  kiahmn.  About  1700  of  these  houses  were  suppressed  in  London  in  1750,  Clarke. 

GIPSIES.  See  Gypsies. 

GIEAFEE,  or  Camelopaud.  This  beautiful  animal,  a native  of  the  interior  of 
Africa,  was  well  known  to  the  ancients.  In  1827,  one  was  brought  to  England  for  the  first 
time  as  a present  to  George  IV.  It  died  in  1829.  On  May  25,  1835,  four  giraffes,  obtained 
by  M.  Thibaut,  were  introduced  into  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Kegent’s  Park  : where  a young 
one  was  born  in  1839. 

GIRONDISTS,  the  name  of  a party  which  jdayed  an  important  jiart  in  the  French 
revolution,  and  was  principally  composed  of  deputies  from  the  department  of  the  Gironde. 
At  first  they  were  ardent  rejmblicans,  but  after  the  cruelty  of  Aug.  and  Sept,  1792,  they 
laboured  strenuously  to  restain  the  cruelties  of  the  Mountain  party,  to  whom  they  suc- 
cumbed, Their  leaders,  Brissot,  Vergniaud,  and  many  others,  were  guillotined  Oct.  31,  1793, 
at  the  instigation  of  Robespierre.  Lamartine’s  eloquent  “ Histoire  des  Girondins,”  published 
in  1847,  tended  to  Jiasten  the  revolution  in  1848. 


GISORS,  Battle  of  (France),  on  Sept.  20,  28,  or  Oct,  10,  1198,  between  the  armies  of 
France  and  England,  The  former  was  signally  defeated  by  Richard  I.,  who  commanded 
the  English,  and  whose  parole  for  the  day,  Dieii  et  mon  droit” — “God  and  my  right,” 
from  that  time  has  been  the  motto  to  the  royal  arms  of  England. 

GLADIATORS  were  originally  malefactors,  who  fought  for  their  lives,  or  captives  who 
fought  for  freedom.  They  were  exhibited  at  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Romans,  263  n.c., 
probably  following  the.  Greek  custom  of  sacrificing  to  the  manes  of  deceased  warriors  the 
prisoners  taken  in  battle.  Gladiator  fights  afterwards  exhibited  at  festivals,  about  215  B.  c. 
When  Dacia  was  reduced  by  Trajan,  1000  gladiators  fought  at  Rome  in  celebration  of  his 
triumph  for  123  days,  A.D,  103.  These  combats  were  suppressed  in  the  East  by  Constantine 
the  Great,  a.d,  325,  and  in  the  West  by  Theodoric  in  500,  Leiiglet. 


GLANDELAGH,  Bishopeic  of  (Ireland),  has  been  united  to  the  archprelacy  of  Dublin 
since  the  year  a.d.  1214.  St.  Keiven  seems  to  have  been  the  founder  of  this  see  ; he 
resigned  in  612.  Glandelagh  is  now  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Seven  Churches, 
from  the  remains  of  so  many  buildings  contiguous  to  the  cathedral. 

GLASGOW  (Lanarkshire),  the  largest  city  in  Scotland,  Its  prosperity  was  immensely 
increased  after  the  vmion  in  1707,  in  consequence  of  its  obtaining  some  of  the  American 
trade.  Population  in  1707  about  12,000 ; in  1861,  394,857. 


Erected  into  a burgh  ...  . a.d.  1180 

Charter  was  obtained  from  James  II.  . . 1451 

University  founded  by  bishop  Turnbull  aboiit  1454 

Made  a royal  burgh  by  James  VI 1611 

Town  wasted  by  a great  fire  ....  1652 

Charter  of  William  and  Mary 1690 

Glasgow  Courant  published  . . . • 1715 

First  vessel  sailed  to  America  for  its  still  great 

import,  tobacco 1718 

Great  Shawfield  riot 1725 

Calico  printing  begun 1742 

Plundered  by  rebels 174S 

Theatre  opened 1764 

Power-loom  introduced 1773 

Theatre  burnt 1780 

Chamber  of  Commerce  formed  ....  1783 

Trades’  Hall  built 1791 

Spinning  machinery  by  steam  introduced  . 1795 
Anderson’s  University  founded  ....  1796 
New  college  buildings  erected  . . . . 1811 

Great  popular  commotion  . . . April,  — 

Trials  for  treason  followed  . . . July,  — 

Theatre  again  burnt Jan.  1829 


The  Royal  Exchange,  a most  sumptuous  edifice, 

opened Sept.  3,  1829 

Great  fire,  loss  150,000?.  . . . Jan.  14,  1832 

The  Glasgow  lotteries,  the  last  drawn  in  Britain, 
were  panted  by  hcence  of  parliament  to  the 
commissioners  for  the  improvement  of  Glas- 
gow. The  third  and  final  Glasgow  lottery 
was  drawn  in  London,  at  Coopers’  Hall,  Aug. 

28,  1834.  Their  repetition  was  forbidden  by 

4 Will.  IV.  c.  37 1834 

British  Association  meet  here  ....  1840 
Wellington’s  statue  erected  . . . Oct.  8,  1844 

False  alarm  of  fii-e  at  the  theatre,  when  70 
persons  are  crushed  to  death  . . Feb.  17,  1849 

Failure  of  Western  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  City 
of  Glasgow  banks,  and  other  firms  . Nov.  1857 
In  which  gi-eat  frauds  were  discovered  . Oct.  1858 
New  waterworks  at  Loch  Katrine  opened  by 

the  queen Oct.  14,  1859 

[To  supply  50  million  gallons  a day ; engineer, 

J.  F.  Bateman;  cost  about  1,000,000?.,  inde- 
pendent of  the  price  paid  for  old  works.  ] 

Glasgow  visited  by  the  empress  of  the  French, 

Nov.  27,  i860 


GLASGOW,  Bishopric  of.  Kennet,  in  liis  Antiquities,  says  it  was  foiiiulecl  by  St. 
Kentigern,  alias  Mungo,  in  560  ; while  others  affirm  that  Mungo  was  a holy  man  who  had 
a cell  here,  and  whose  sanctity  was  held  in  such  veneration  that  the  church  was  dedicated 
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to  him.  Dr.  lleylin,  speaking  of  the  see  of  St.  Asaph,  in  Wales,  says  that  that  see  was 
founded  by  St.  Kentigern,  a Scot,  then  bishop  of  Glasgow,  in  583.  This  prelacy  became 
archioj)iscopal  in  1491,  and  ceased  at  the  Revolution.  Glasgow  is  now  a post-revolution 
bishopric.  The  cathedral  was  commenced  in  1121,  and  has  been  beautified  and  improved  at 
various  periods  since.  It  has  a noble  crypt.  See  Bishops. 

GLASITES  (IN  Scotland)  and  Sandemanians  (in  England),  names  given  to  a 
small  body  of  Christians,  whoso  tenets  (professedly  derived  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone) 
are  set  forth  in  the  “Testimony  of  the  King  of  Martyrs”  published  by  John  Glas,  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1727,  and  in  his  son-in-law  Robert  Sandeman’s  “Letters 
on  Theron  and  Aspasio  ” (1755).  Clmrclies  were  formed  by  them  on  what  were  considered 
the  primitive  models,  about  1728  in  Scotland,  and  about  1755  in  England,  and  later,  1792, 
some  of  which  still  exist.  They  hold  that  justifying  faith  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  not  to  be 
taught  or  acipiircd  by  man  ; that  it  must  and  will  always  produce  love  to  God  and  good 
works  ; and  also,  that  all  Christ’s  commandments  are  to  be  obeyed,  and  none  others  to  be 
added.  They  partake  of  the  Lord’s  supper  and  hold  love-feasts  weekly  (see  Agapee),  and 
meet  during  the  week  for  mutual  exhortation.  They  avoid  eating  blood,  &c.,  in  accordance 
with  Acts  XV.  29.  They  erected  a new  meeting-house  at  Barnsbury,  London,  N.,  in  1862. 

GLASS.  The  Egyptians  are  said  to  have  been  taught  the  art  of  making  glass  by  Hermes. 
The  discovery  of  glass  took  place  in  Syria.  Pliny.  Glass-houses  were  erected  in  Tyre, 
where  glass  was  a staple  manufacture  for  many  ages.  This  article  is  mentioned  among  the 
Romans  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  ; and  we  know  from  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  that  windows 
were  formed  of  glass  before  a.d.  79.  Italy  had  the  first  glass  windows  ; next  France,  whence 
they  came  to  England.  Used  for  windows  in  private  houses  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11.  1177, 
but  imported.  Anderson.  Glass  is  said  to  have  been  brought  to  England  in  676  by  Benedict 
Biscop,  abbot  of  Wearmouth.  The  manufacture  was  established  in  England  at  Crutched- 
friars,  and  in  Savoy,  in  1557.  Stoiv.  The  duties  on  glass  were  entirely  remitted,  1845. 
Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  manufacture,  through  the  immense  increase  of 
chemical  knowledge  in  the  present  century  ; professor  Faraday  published  his  researches  on 
the  manufacture  of  glass  for  optical  purposes  in  1830. 

GLASS,  Painting  on.  This  was  a very  early  art.  It  was  practised  at  Marseilles  in  a 
beautiful  style,  about  a.d.  1500.  It  is  said  that  we  had  the  art  in  England  towards  the 
twelfth  century.  It  reached  to  a state  of  great  perfection  about  1530. 

GLASS-PLATE.  For  coach  windows,  mirrors,  &c.,  made  at  Lambeth  by  Yenetian 
artists,  a.d.  1673,  under  the  patronage  of  Villiers  duke  of  Buckingham.  This  branch  of 
the  manufacture  was  improved  by  the  French,  who  made  very  large  plates  ; and  further 
improvements  in  it  were  made  in  Lancashire,  in  1773,  when  the  British  Plate  Glass  Company 
was  established.  There  are  now  several  large  factories  of  plate-glass  in  England,  and  the 
principal  shops  in  London  have  large  plate-glass  windows,  many  being  single  panes. 

GLASTONBURY.  The  first  Christian  church  in  Britain  was,  according  to  monkish 
history,  erected  here,  about  A.D.  60  ; and  according  to  the  like  authority,  this  place  was  the 
residence  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  about  that  time.  A church  was  built  here  by  Ina  about 
718.  The  town  and  abbey  burnt,  1184.  An  earthquake  did  great  damage  in  1276.  Richard 
Whiting,  the  last  abbot,  who  had  100  monks  and  400  domestics,  was  hanged  on  Tor-hill  in 
his  pontificals,  with  the  abbots  of  Reading  and  Colchester,  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy  to  Henry  Vlll.  1539. 

GLENCOE,  Massaged  or.  This  was  the  horrible  massacre  of  the  unsuspecting  inhabi- 
tants, the  Macdonalds,  merely  for  not  surrendering  before  the  time  stated  in  king  William’s 
proclamation,  viz.  Dec.  31,  1691.  Sir  John  Dalrymple  the  master,  afterwards  earl  of  Stair, 
their  inveterate  enemy,  obtained  a decree  “to  extirpate  that  set  of  thieves,”  which  the  king 
is  said  to  have  signed  without  perusing.  Every  man  under  70  was  to  be  slain.  This  mandate 
was  executed  with  the  blackest  treachery.  The  120  soldiers  were  hospitably  received  by 
the  Highlanders.  On  Feb.  13,  1692,  the  massacre  began.  About  60  men  were  brutally  slain  ; 
and  many  women  and  children,  their  wives  and  offspring,  were  turned  out  naked  in  a dark 
and  freezing  night,  and  perished  by  cold  and  hunger.  This  black  deed  was  perpetrated  by  a 
part  of  the  earl  of  Argyle’s  regiment.  It  excited  great  indignation  in  England ; and  an 
inquiry  was  set  on  foot  in  1695,  but  no  capital  punisWent  followed. 

GLOBE.  The  globular  form  of  the  earth,  the  five  zones,  some  of  the  principal  circles  of 
the  sphere,  the  opacity  of  the  moon,  and  the  true  cause  of  lunar  eclipses,  were  taught,  and 
an  eclipse  predicted,  by  Thales  of  Miletus,  about  640  b.  c.  Pythagoras  demonstrated,  from 
the  varying  altitudes  of  the  stars  by  change  of  place,  that  the  earth  must  be  round  ; that 
there  might  be  antipodes  on  the  opposite  part  of  the  globe  : that  Venus  was  the  morning  and 
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evening  star  ; that  the  universe  consisted  of  twelve  spheres — the  sphere  of  the  earth,  the 
sphere  of  the  water,  the  S])here  of  the  air,  tlie  sphere  of  lire,  the  spheres  of  tlie  moon,  the 
sun;  Venus,  Mercury,  Mars,  Ju})iter,  Saturn,  and  the  sphere  of  the  stars,  about  506  b.c. 
Aristarchus,  of  Samos,  maintained  that  tlie  earth  turned  on  its  own  axis,  and  revolved  about 
the  sun  ; which  doctrine  was  held  by  his  contemporaries  as  so  absurd,  that  the  philosopher 
had  nearly  lost  his  life  by  his  theory,  280  r.,c.  To  determine  the  ligurc  of  the  earth,  a 
degree  of  latitude  has  been  measured  in  dilferent  parts  of  the  world  by  eminent  philosophers  ; 
for  this  i)urposc  Louguer  and  La  Condamine  were  sent  to  Peru,  and  Maupertuis  and  others 
to  Lapland,  in  1735.  Pi’ance  and  Sjiain  were  measured  by  Mechain,  Delambre,  Biot,  and 
Arago,  between  1792  and  1821.  Measurements  have  been  also  made  in  India  by  col.  Everest, 
and  published  in  1830.  Experiments  have  been  made  by  pendulums  to  demonstrate  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  by  Foucault  in  1851  ; and  to  determine  its  density,  in  1826,  1828,  and 
1854,  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Airy,  the  Astronomer  Koyal.  See  Circmmiavigators. 

GLOBES,  Autificial.  It  is  said  that  a celestial  globe  was  brought  to  Greece  from 
Egypt,  368  B.C.,  and  that  Archimedes  constructed  a jilanetarium  about  212  b.c.  The  globe 
of  Gottorp  is  a concave  sphere,  eleven  feet  in  diameter,  containing  a table  and  seats  for 
twelve  persons,  and  the  inside  representing  the  visible  surface  of  the  heavens,  the  stars  and 
constellations  all  distinguished  according  to  their  respective  magnitudes,  and  being  turned 
by  means  of  curious  mechanism,  their  true  position,  ilsing,  and  setting,  is  shown.  The  out- 
side .is  a terrestial  globe.  This  machine  is  called  the  globe  of  Gottorp,  from  the  original 
one  of  that  name,  which,  at  the  expense  of  Frederick  II.  duke  of  Holstein,  was  erected  at 
Gottorp,  under  the  direction  of  Adam  Olearius,  and  was  planned  after  a design  found  among 
the  papers  of  the  celebrated  Tycho  Brahe.  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark  presented  it  to  Peter 
the  Great  in  1713  ; it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1757  ; but  it  was  afterwards  recon- 
structed. Coxe.  The  globe  at  Ikinbroke-hall  was  erected  by  Dr.  Long  ; it  far  surpasses  the 
other,  being  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  thirty  persons  can  sit  conveniently  within  it 
Avhile  it  is  in  motion.  In  1851,  Mr.  Abrahams  erected  in  Leicester-square,  for  Mr.  Wyld,  a 
globe  60  feet  4 inches  in  diameter,  lit  from  the  centre  by  day,  and  by  gas  at  night.  It  Avas 
closed  in  July  1861,  the  models  were  sold. 

GLOBE  THEATRE,  Bankside  (London).  See  Slicikspcare' s Theatre. 

GLOIRE,  French  steam  frigate.  See  Navy,  French. 

GLORY.  The  glory  or  nimbus  dravui  by  painters  round  the  heads  of  saints,  angels, 
and  holy  men,  and  the  circle  of  rays  on  images,  were  adopted  from  the  Ctesars  and  their 
flatterers,  by  whom  they  were  used  in  the  first  century.  The  doxology  of  the  prayer  Gloria 
Patri  was  ordained  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  was  called  doxology  because  it  began  Avith 
doxa,  glory,  a.d.  382. 

GLOUCESTER.  Once  a Roman  colony  {Glevurn),  built  by  Arviragus,  a.d.  47,  in  honour 
of  Claudius  Cfesar,  Avhose  daughter  he  had  married.  In  1278-9  the  statutes  of  Gloucester 
Avere  passed  at  a parliament  held  by  Edward  I.  This  city  Avas  incorporated  by  Henry  III.  ; 
it  AA^as  fortified  by  a strong  wall,  Avhich  AA^as  demolished,  after  the  Restoration,  in  1660,  by 
order  of  Charles  II.,  as  a punishment  for  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  city  to  Charles  L, 
in  1643,  under  col.  Massey.  The  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  canal  Avas  completed  in  April 
1827.  Gross  bribery  took  jdace  here  at  the  election  for  the  parliament  in  1859. 

GLOUCESTER,  See  of.  One  of  the  six  bishoprics  erected  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1541,  fnid 
formerly  part  of  the  diocese  of  Worcester.  It  Avas  united  to  that  of  Bristol  in  1836.  The 
cathedral  church  Avhich  belonged  to  the  abbey  Avas  dissolved  by  that  king,  and  its  revenues 
Avere  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  see.  The  abbey,  A\diich  Avas  founded  by  king 
Wulphere  about  700,  Avas  burnt  in  1102,  and  again  in  1122.  In  it  are  the  tombs  of 
Robert,  duke  of  FTormandy,  and  EdAvard  II.  In  the  king’s  books,  this  bishopric  is  valued  at 
315Z.  175.  2cl.  jger  annum.  Present  income  5000/. 


EECENT  Bisnors  OF  GLOUCESTEB. 


1802.  George  Isaac  Huntingford,  translated  to  Here- 
ford, June,  1815. 

1815.  Hon.  Hen.  Ilj-der,  translated  to  Lichfield,  1824. 
1824.  Christopher  Bethell,  translated  to  Exeter,  1830. 


1830.  James  Henry  Monk,  died. 

1856.  Charles  Earing,  translated  to  Durham,  Sept. 
1861. 

1861.  Wm.  Thomson  (present  bishop,  1862). 


GLOVES.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  giving  of  a glove  Avas  a ceremony  of  investiture  in 
bestoAving  lands  and  dignities  ; and  tAvo  bishops  Avere  put  in  possession  of  their  sees  by  each 
receiving  a glove,  a.d.  1002.  In  England,  in  the  reign  of  EdAvard  II.  the  deprivation  of 
gloves  Avas  a ceremony  of  degradation.  The  Glovers’  company  of  London  Avas  incorporated 
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in  1556.  Eml)i’oi(lovod  gloves  were  introduced  into  England  in  1580,  and  are  still  presented 
to  judges  at  inaitlen  assizes. 

GLUCINUJ\t  (from  gluJcus,  sweet).  Tn  1798  Yanquclin  discovered  tlic  cartE  gludna 
(so  termed  from  the  sweet  taste  of  its  salts).  It  is  found  in  the  beryl  and  otlier^  crystals. 
From  glueina  Wohler  ami  Hussy  obtained  the  rare  metal  glucinum  in  1828.  Gviclin. 

GLUCOSE.  See  Sugar. 

GLUTEN,  an  important  ingredient  of  gi’ain,  particularly  wheat.  It  contains  nitrogen, 
and  has  been  therefore  termed  the  vcgeto-aninial  principle.  Its  discovery  is  attributed  to 
Beccaria,  an  Italian  philosopher  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

GLYCERINE,  discovered  by  Scheele  about  1779,  and  termed  by  him  the  ‘‘sweet  prin- 
ciple of  fats,”  and  further  studied  by  Chevreul,  termed  the  “father  of  the  fatty  acids.” 
It  is  obtained  pure  by  saponifying  olive  oil  or  animal  fat  with  oxide  of  lead,  or  litharge. 
Glycerine  is  now  much  employed  in  medicine  and  the  arts. 

GNOSTICS  (from  the  Greek  gnusis,  knowledge),  who  pretended  to  extraordinary  illumi- 
nation, appeared  soon  after  the  preaching  of  Christianity,  and  endeavoured  to  combine  its 
simple  principles  with  the  Platonic  and  other  philosophies.  Among  their  teachers  were 
Saturnius,  iii  ; Basilides,  134;  and  Yalen tine,  140.  Priscillian,  a Spaniard,  was  burnt  at 
Treves  as  a heretic,  in  384,  for  endeavouring  to  revive  Gnosticism. 

GOBELIN-TAPESTRY,  so  called  from  a noted  house  at  Paris,  formerly  possessed  by 
famous  wool-dyers,  whereof  the  chief,  called  Giles  Gobelin,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.,  is  said  to  have  found  the  secret  of  dyeing  scarlet,  which  was  from  him  called  the 
scarlet  of  the  Gobelins  ; the  house  and  the  river  beside  it  also  took  the  same  name.  This 
house  was  purchased  by  Louis  XIY.  for  a manufactory  of  all  manner  of  curious  works  for 
adorning  the  royal  palaces,  under  the  direction  of  Colbert,  especially  tapestry,  designs  for 
which  were  drav-n  by  the  celebrated  Le  Brun,  by  appointment  of  the  king,  a.d.  1666. 

“ GOD  BLESS  YOU  !”  AYe  are  told  that  in  the  time  of  pope  Pelagius  II.  a plague  raged 
at  Rome,  of  so  fatal  a nature  that  persons  seized  Avith  it  died  sneezing  and  gaj)ing  ; whence 
came  the  custom  of  saying  “ God  bless  you!  ” when  a person  sneezes,  and  of  Roman  Catholics 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  the  mouth  when  any  one  gapes,  a.d.  582.  Nouv.  Diet. 

“GOD  SAYE  THE  KING.”  This  national  melody  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by 
John  Bull,  Mus.  D.,  in  1606,  for  a dinner  given  to  James  I.  at  Merchant  Taylors’  Hall  ; 
others  ascribe  the  melody  to  Henry  Carey,  about  1743.  It  has  been  claimed  by  the  French. 
The  extensive  controversy  on  the  subject  is  summed  up  in  Chappell’s  “Popular  Music  of 
the  Olden  Time”  (1859). 

GODERICH,  Yiscount,  his  Administration.  He*  (afterwards  earl  of  Ripon)  became 
first  minister  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Canning,  Aug.  8,  1827.  Resigned  Jan.  1828. 


Duke  of  Portland,  jn'esident  of  the  council. 

Lord  Lyndhurst,  lord  chancellor. 

Earl  of  Carlisle,  lord  %/i'ivy  seal. 

Viscount  Dudley,  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  the  marquess 
of  Lansdowne,  foreign,  colonial,  and  home  secre- 
taries. 


Lord  Palmerston,  secretary-at-xcar. 

Mr.  AVjmn,  'president  of  the  India  board. 

Mr.  Charles  Grant  (afterwards  lord  Glenelg),  hoard 
of  trade. 

Mr.  Hei-ries,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

Mr.  Tierney,  master  of  the  mint,  &c. 


GODFATHERS  and  Godmothers.  The  Jews  are  said  to  have  had  godfathers  in  the 
circumcision  of  their  sons  ; but  there  is  no  mention  of  them  in  scripture.  In  the  Christian 
Church  sponsion  in  baptism  arose  in  the  desire  of  assuring  that  the  child  should  be  of  the 
religion  of  Christ.  Some  consider  it  to  be  derived  from  the  Roman  law.  It  Avas  first 
ordained  to  be  used,  according  to  some,  by  pope  Alexander  ; according  to  others,  by  Sixtus  ; 
and  others  refer  it  to  Telesphorus,  about  a.d.  130,  and  others  to  Hyginus  about  140.  In 
Roman  Catholic  countries  bells  have  godfathers  and  godmothers  at  their  baptism. 

GODOLPHIN  Administration.  The  earl  of  Godolphin  became  prime  minister  to 
queen  Anne,  May  8,  1702;  received  the  treasurer’s  staff  tAVO  days  afteiavards ; resigned 
Aug.  8,  1710;  and  died  1712.  Administratioxis. 


Sidney,  lord  (afterwards  earl)  Godolx)hin,  treasury. 
Thomas,  earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  lord 
president. 

John  Sheffield,  marquess  of  Normanby,  afterwards 
duke  of  Normanby  and  Buckingham,  ^rivy  seal. 


Hon.  Henry  Boyle,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

Sir  Charles  Hedges  and  the  earl  of  Nottingham  (the 
latter  succeeded  by  the  right  hon.  Robert  Harley, 
created  earl  of  Oxford  in  1704),  secretaries  of  state, 
&c. 


* Born  1782,  held  vaiious  inferior  appointments  from  1809  to  1818,  when  he  became  president  of  the 
board  of  trade  ; was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  from  1818  to  April,  1827,  when  he  became  colonial 
secretary,  which  office  he  held  in  the  Grey  cabinet,  Nov.  1830  ; created  earl  of  Ripon,  1833  ; died,  1859. 
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GODWIN’S  OATH.  “Take  care  you  are  not  swearing  Godwin’s  oath.”  This  caution 
to  a person  taking  a voluntary  and  inteni])erate  oath,  or  making  violent  protestations,  had 
its  rise  in  the  following  circumstance  related  hy  the  monks  : Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  was 
tried  for  the  murder  of  j)rince  Allred,  l)rother  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  pardoned,  hut 
died  at  the  king’s  table  while  protesting  with  oatlis,  his  innocence  of  the  murder  ; supposed 
by  the  historians  of  those  times  to  have  been  choked  with  a piece  of  bread,  as  a judgment 
from  Heaven,  having  prayed  it  might  stick  in  his  throat  if  he  "were  guilty  of  the  murder, 
A.D.  1053.  G'uih.  Hist.  Eng. 

GODWIN  SANDS.  These  are  sand-banks  olf  the  east  coast  of  Kent,  and  occupy  a 
s])acc  that  was  formerly  a large  tract  of  ground  belonging  to  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  the  father 
of  king  Harold  II.  This  ground  was  afterwards  given  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Augustin  at 
Canterbury  ; but  the  abbot  neglecting  to  keep  in  repair  the  wall  that  defended  it  from  the 
sea,  the  whole  tract  was  drowned  in  the  year  1100,  leaving  these  sands,  upon  which  many 
ships  have  been  wrecked.  Salmon, 

GOLD.*  The  purest  and  most  ductile  of  all  the  metals,  for  which  reason  it  has,  from 
the  earliest  ages,  been  considered  by  almost  all  nations  as  the  most  valuable.  It  is  too  soft 
to  be  used  pure,  and  to  harden  it  it  is  alloyed  wdth  copper  or  silver  : our  coin  consists  of 
twenty-two  carats  of  pure  gold,  and  two  of  copper.  In  the  early  ages  no  metals  were  used 
but  those  found  pure,  as  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  By  17  & 18  Viet.  c.  96  (1854),  gold  wares 
are  allowed  to  be  manufactured  at  a lower  standard  than  formerly  ; wedding  rings  excepted, 
by  18  & 19  Viet.  c.  60  (1855).  See  Coin  of  England  and  Guineas. 


GOLD  COIN.  A.D. 

First  certain  record  of  gold  coined  in  England,  1257 
First  regular  gold  pieces  struck  . . . -1344 

The  florin  struck,  and  the  method  of  assaying 
gold  established,  1354  ; the  standard  altered,  1527 
All  the  gold  money  called  in,  and  re-coined,  and 
the  first  window-tax  imposed  to  defray  the 
expense  and  deficiency  in  the  re-coinage, 

7 Will.  Ill 1695 

Guineas  first  coined  in  1673 ; reduced  in  cur- 
rency value  from  22s.  to  21s.  in  . . .1717 

Broad-pieces  called  in,  and  re-coined  into 
guineas.  ........  1732 

The  gold  coin  brought  into  the  Mint  by  pro- 
clamation in  1773-6,  amounted  to  about 
15,563,593?.  ; the  expense  of  collecting,  melt- 
ing, and  re-coining  it,  was  754,019?. 

Act  for  weighing  gold  coin  passed  . . June  13,  1774 

“The  quantity  of  gold  that  passed  through  the 
Mint,  since  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth  to  the 
throne,  in  1558,  to  the  beginning  of  1840,  is  3,353,561 
pounds  weight,  troy.  Of  this,  nearly  one-half  was 
coined  in  the  reign  of  George  III. , namely,  1,593,078 
pounds  weight,  troy.  The  value  of  the  gold  coined 
in  the  reign  of  that  sovereign  was  74,501,586?.” 
Professor  Faraday. 

The  weight  of  gold  coined  in  Victoria’s  reign,  from 
June,  1837  to  Jan.  1848,  was  746,452  lb.  ; the  value 
of  this  amount  coined  was  29,886,457?.  Gold 
coined  in  1853  (when  Australian  gold  came  in), 
12,664,125?.  ; in  1854,  4,354,201?.  ; in  1855, 

9,245,264?.  ; in  1856,  6,476,060?. 

Gold  Mines.  Gold  is  found  most  abundantly  in 
Africa,  Japan,  and  South  America,  in  which  last 
gold  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1492,  from 
which  time  to  1731  they  imported  into  Europe 
6000  millions  of  pieces  of  eight,  in  register  gold 
and  silver,  exclusively  of  what  were  unregis- 
tered. 

A piece  of  gold  weighing  ninety  marks,  equal 
to  sixty  pounds  troy  (the  mark  being  eight 


ounces),  was  found  near  La  Paz,  a town  of  Peru, 

D. 

old  was  discovered  in  Malacca  in  1731 : in  New 
Andalusia  in  1785;  in  Ceylon  1800;  and  it  has 
been  found  in  Cornwall,  and  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow  in  Ireland. 

The  Ural  or  Oural  mountains  of  Russia  long  pro- 
duced gold  in  large  quantity. 

Gold  discovered  in  California,  1847  ; and  in  Aus- 
tralia, 1851.  On  April  28,  1858,  a nugget,  said  to 
weigh  146  pounds,  was  shown  to  the  queen.  See 
California  and  Australia  severally. 

Gold  discovered  in  what  is  now  termed  New 
Columbia  in  1856;  much  emigi'ation  there  in  1858. 

Gold  discovered  in  New  Zealand,  and  in  Nova 
Scotia  in  1861. 

Gold  Wire  was  first  made  in  Italy  about  a.d.  1350. 
An  ounce  of  gold  is  sufficient  to  gild  a silver  wire 
above  1300  miles  in  length  ; and  such  is  its  tenacity 
that  a wire  the  one-eighteenth  part  of  an  inch 
will  bear  the  weight  of  500  lb.  without  breaking. 
Fourcroy. 

A single  grain  of  gold  may  be  extended  into  a 
leaf  of  fifty-six  square  inches,  and  gold  leaf  can  be 
reduced  to  the  300,000th  part  of  an  inch,  and  gild- 
ing to  the  ten-millionth  part.  Kelly’s  Cambist. 

Gold  Robbery.  Three  boxes,  hooped  and  sealed, 
containing  gold  in  bars  and  coin  to  the  value  of 
between  18,000?.  and  20,000?.  were  sent  from  Lon- 
don, May  15,  1855.  On  their  arrival  in  Paris,  it 
was  found  that  ingots  to  the  value  of  12,000?.  had 
been  abstracted,  and  shot  substituted,  although 
the  boxes  bore  no  marks  of  violence.  Many  per- 
sons were  apprehended  on  suspicion  ; but  the 
police  obtained  no  trace  till  Nov.  1856.  Three  men 
named  Pierce,  Burgess,  and  Tester,  were  tried  and 
convicted  Jan.  13-15,  1857,  on  the  evidence  of 
Edward  Agar,  an  accomplice.  They  had  been  pre- 
paring for  the  robbery  for  eighteen  months  pre- 
vious to  its  perpetration. 


GOLD  FISH.  Brought  to  England  from  China  in  1691  ; hut  not  common  till  1723. 
GOLDEN  BULL.  See  Bulls. 

GOLDEN  FLEECE  (see  Argonauts),  Order  of  the.  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, in  A.D.  1429,  instituted  a military  order  by  this  name.  The  number  of  knights  was 


* The  amalgamation  of  gold  is  described  by  Pliny  (about  a.d.  77)  and  Vitruvius  (about  B.c.  27).  The 
alchemist  Basil  Valentine  (in  the  15th  century)  was  acquainted  with  the  solution  of  the  chloride  of  gold  and 
fulminating  gold.  Andreas  Cassius  in  1685,  described  the  preparation  of  yold  purple,  which  was  then 
adapted  by  Kunkel  to  make  red  glass,  and  to  other  purposes.  Gmelin.  Gold  has  been  subjected  to  the 
researches  of  eminent  chemists,  such  as  Berzelius  and  Faraday,  up  to  the  present  day. 
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thirty-one.  ^J'lio  king  of  S]>ain  afterwards  hecaino  gi-and  master  of  the  order,  as  duke  of 
Ihirgnndy.  It  Avas  said  to  have  been  instituted  on  account  of  the  immense  ])rofit  the  duke 
made  by  avooI.  'J'he  first  solemnities  Avere  performed  at  Burgos,  at  this  (luke’s  marriage 
AA’ith  Isabel  of  Portugal.  The  knights  Avoro  a scarlet  cloak  lined  Avith  ermine,  Avith  a collar 
o])ened,  and  the  duke’s  ci])hcr,  in  the  form  of  a B,  to  signify  Burgundy,  together  with  Hints 
striking  tire,  Avith  the  motto  ^‘Anie  ferit,  quam  jiamma  micat.''  At  the  end  of  the  collar 
hung  a goldeii-llecce,  Avith  this  device,  Pretium  non  vile  lahorum.”  The  order  afterwards 
became  common  to  all  the  ])rinccs  of  the  house  of  Austria,  as  being  descended  from  Mary, 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold,  last  duke  of  Burgundy. 

GOLDEN  HORDE,  a name  given  to  the  Mongolian  Tartars  Avlio  established  an  empire 
in  Kaptchak  (or  Kibzak),  noAv  S.E.  Russia,  about  1224,  their  ruler  being  Baton,  grandson  of 
Gengis  Khan.  They  invaded  Russia, and  made  Alexander  Newski  grand-duke,  1252.  At  the 
battle  of  BielaAA'isch,  in  1481,  theyAvere  crushed  by  Ivan  III.  and  his  allies  the  Nogai  Tartars. 

GOLDEN  NUIMBER,  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  or  the  number  Avhich  shoAvs  the  years 
of  the  moon’s  cycle  ; its  invention  is  ascribed  to  IMeton,  of  Athens,  about  432  b.c.  Pliny. 
To  find  the  golden  number  or  year  of  the  lunar  cycle,  add  one  to  the  date  and  divide  by 
nineteen,  then  the  quotient  is  the  number  of  cycles  since  Christ,  and  the  remainder  is  the 
golden  number. 

GOLDSMITHS’  COMPANY  (London)  began  about  1327,  and  incorporated  16  Rich.  II. 
1392.  The  mark  or  date  of  the  Goldsmiths’  company  AvhereAvith  to  stamp  standard  silver 
and  gold  Avares  is  made  by  letters  from  A to  U,  changed  e\*ery  year,  commenced  in  1796. 
The  old  hall  was  taken  doAvn  in  1829,  and  the  present  magnificent  edifice  Avas  opened  in 
1835.  See  Assay. 

GOOD  FRIDAY  (probably  God’s  Friday).  From  early  time  this  has  been  held  as 
a solemn  fast,  in  remembrance  of  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour  on  Friday,  April  3,  a.d.  33. 
Its  appellation  of  good  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  church  of  England  ; our  Saxon  fore- 
fathers denominated  it  Long  Friday,  on  account  of  the  great  length  of  the  offices  observed 
and  fastings  enjoined  on  this  day. 

GOODWIN.  See  Godiuin. 

GOOJERAT  (India).  On  Feb.  21,  1849,  lord  Gough,  Avith  25,000  men  and  100  guns, 
attacked  the  enemy,  numbering  60,000  men  Avith  59  guns.  The  Sikh  chief  Avas  strongly  posted 
betAveen  tAvo  river  courses,  Avhich  protected  his  flanks,  and  yet  allowed  him  good  manoeuvring 
space  to  retire  either  on  the  east  or  Avest  side  of  the  toAvn  of  Goojerat,  Avhich  afforded  shelter 
and  protection  to  his  rear.  The  fight  began  at  seven  in  the  morning.  By  four  o’clock  the 
enemy  had  been  driven  from  every  post,  and  Avas  in  general  retreat,  Avhich  the  field  artillery 
and  cavalry  converted  into  a total  rout  and  flight.  They  Avere  pursued  with  great  slaughter 
for  about  fifteen  miles,  and  next  morning  an  adequate  force  took  up  the  direct  pursuit. 
Some  of  the  enemy’s  guns,  and  the  AAdiole  of  their  ammunition  and  camp  equipage,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  British.  Shere-Singh  escaped  Avith  only  8000  men.  Goojerat  Avas 
taken,  and  also  Jailum  and  Rhotas.  The  loss  on  the  British  side  Avas  100  killecl  and  900 
Avounded. 

GOOSE  AT  Michaelmas.  This  custom  has  thus  been  accounted  for,  and  though  the 
fact  has  been  contradicted,  it  is  yet  pertinaciously,  but  erroneously  maintained.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  on  her  Avay  to  Tilbury  Fort  on  Sept.  29,  1588,  dined  at  the  ancient  seat  of  sir 
Neville  Umfreyville,  near  that  place  ; and  among  the  dishes  which  the  knight  had  provided 
for  her  entertainment  Avere  two  geese.  The  queen  ate  heartily,  and  asking  for  a bumjDer  of 
burgundy,  drank  “ Destruction  to  the  Spanish  Armada  ! ” At  the  moment  that  she  returned 
the  tankard  to  the  knight,  ncAvs  arrived  that  the  Spanish  fleet  had  been  destroyed  by  a 
storm.  She  immediately  took  another  bumper,  and  was  so  much  pleased  Avith  the  event, 
that  every  year  after  on  that  day  she  had  a goose  served  up.  The  court  made  it  a custom, 
and  the  people  the  fashion  ever  since. — “ The  custom  is  of  much  older  date,  and  is  equally 
observed  on  the  continent  as  in  England.”  Claris  Cahndaria. 

GORDIAN  KNOT.  The  knot  made  of  the  thongs  that  served  as  harness  to  the  Avaggon 
of  Gordius,  a husbandman,  Avho  AV^as  afterAvards  king  of  Phrygia.  Whosoever  loosed  this 
knot,  the  ends  of  AAdiich  Avere  not  discoverable,  the  oracle  declared  should  be  ruler  of  Persia. 
Alexander  the  great  cut  aAvay  the  knot  Avith  his  sAvord  until  he  found  the  ends  of  it,  and 
thus,  in  a military  sense  at  least,  interpreted  the  oracle,  330  b.c. 

GORDON’S  “NO  POPERY”  MOB,  occasioned  by  the  zeal  of  lord  George  Gordon. 
On  Jan.  4,  1780,  he  tendered  the  petition  of  the  Protestant  Association  to  lord  North,  and  on 
June  2,  headed  the  mob  of  40,000  persons  Avho  assembled  in  St.  George’s  Fields,  under  the 
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name  of  tlio  Protestant  Association,  to  carry  up  a petition  to  parliament  for  the  re])eal  of  the 
act  which  granted  certain  indulgences  to  the  Pioman  Catholics.  The  moh  once  raised  could 
not  he  (lisj)ersed,  hut  })rocecded  to  the  most  daring  outrages,  pillaging,  burning,  and  pulling 
down  the  chapels  ami  houses  of  the  Roman  Catholics  lirst,  but  afterwards  of  several  other 
persons  ; breaking  oj)cn  ]>risons  and  setting  the  prisoners  free  ; even  attempting  the  Bank  of 
Jhigland  ; and  in  a word  totally  overcoming  the  civil  power  for  nearly  six  days.  On  June 
3rd,  tlie  Roman  Catholic  chapels  and  numerous  mansions  were  destroyed,  the  Bank  attempted, 
and  gaols  o])cned, — among  these  were  the  King’s  Bench,  Newgate,  Fleet,  and  Bridewell 
prisons  ; on  the  5th,  thirty-six  fires  were  seen  blazing  at  one  time.  At  length  Ijy  the  aid  of 
armed  associations  of  the  citizens,  the  horse  and  foot  guards,  and  the  militia  of  several 
counties,  then  embodied  and  marched  to  London,  the  riot  was  quelled.  In  the  end,  210  of 
the  rioters  were  killed,  and  248  wounded,  of  whom  75  died  afterwards  in  the  hosxntals. 
IMaiiy  were  tried,  convicted,  and  executed.  Lord  George  was  tried  for  high  treason,  Feb.  5, 
1781,  but  was  acquitted. 

GOREE,  a station  near  Cape  Verd,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  planted  by  the  Dutch, 
A.D.  1617.  It  was  taken  by  the  English  admiral  Holmes  in  1663  ; and  was  ceded  to  France 
by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  in  1678.  Goree  was  again  taken  by  the  British  in  1758,  1779, 
1800,  and  1804.  Governor  Wall,  formerly  governor  of  this  island,  was  hanged  in  London, 
Jan.  28,  1802,  for  the  murder  of  sergeant  Armstrong,  committed  by  him  Avliile  in  command 
at  Goree  in  1 782. 

GOREY  (S.E.  Ireland).  Near  here  the  king’s  troops  were  defeated  by  the  Irish  rebels 
with  considerable  loss,  on  June  4,  1798. 

GORGET,  the  ancient  breast-j)late,  was  very  large,  varying  in  size  and  weight.  The 
jn'esent  diminutive  breast-x)late  came  into  use  about  1660.  See  Armour. 

GORILLA,  a large  ape  of  West  Africa,  in  anatomical  structure  the  nearest  ax)proach  to 
man  of  any  known  animals.  It  is  a match  for  the  lion,  and  attacks  the  elephant  with  a 
club.  It  is  considered  to  be  identical  with  the  hairy  peo^de  called  Gorullai  by  the  navigator 
Hanno,  in  his  Periplus,  about  400  or  500  b.c.  In  1847  a sketch  of  a gorilla’s  cranium 
was  sent  to  Professor  Owen  by  Dr.  Savage,  then  at  the  Gaboon  river.  Preserved  specimens 
have  been  recently  brought  to  Europie,  and  a living  one  died  on  its  voyage  to  France.  In 
1859  Professor  Owen  gave  an  able  summary  of  our  knowledge  of  this  creature  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  London  ; and  1861  several  skins  and  skulls  of  gorillas  were  there  exhibited 
by  M.  Du  Chaillu,  who  stated  that  he  killed  21  of  them  in  his  travels  in  Central  Africa. 
The  gorilla  was  not  known  to  Cuvier. 

GOSPELLERS,  the  name  given  to  the  followers  of  Wickliffe,  who  first  attacked  the  errors 
of  popery,  about  A.D.  1377.  Bislioio  Burnet.  Wickliffe  opposed  the  authority  of  the  pope, 
the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  bishox)S,  &c. , and  is  called  the  father  of  the  Reformation.  Watkins. 

GOSPELS,  The.  St.  Matthew  and  Mark  wrote  their  gospels  a.d.  44  ; Luke  his  in  55  ; 
and  John  his  in  96-97.  , Butler.  Dr.  Robert  Bray  Avas  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Countries,  incorporated  in  1701.  A body  termed 
“Bray’s  Associates”  still  exists  ; its  object  being  to  assist  in  forming  and  supporting  clerical 
parochial  libraries. 

GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE  began  about  the  ninth  century  after  Christ,  and  spread  over 
Europe.  Its  great  feature  is  the  jAointed  arch  ; hence  it  has  been  suggested  to  call  it  the 
2)ointed  style.  Its  invention  has  been  claimed  for  several  nations,  particularly  for  the 
Saracens.  The  following  list  is  from  Godwin’s  Chronological  Table  of  English  Architecture  ; 


Anglo-Homan — B.c.  55  to  about  a.d.  250 — St.  Mar- 
tin’s church,  Canterbury. 

Anglo-Saxon — a.d.  800  to  1066 — Earl’s  Barton 
church  ; St.  Peter's,  Lincolnshu-e. 

Gothic  Anglo-Norman — a.d.  1066  to  1135 — Roches- 
ter cathedral  nave ; St.  Bartholomew’s,  Smithfield ; 
St.  Cross,  Hants,  &c. 

Early  English,  or  Pointed — a.d.  1135  to  1272 — 
Temple  church,  London ; parts  of  Winchester, 
Wells,  Salisbury,  and  Durham  cathedrals,  and 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Pointed,  called  Pure  Gothic — a.d.  1272 — to  1377 — 
Exeter  cathedral,  Waltham  Cross,  &c.,  St.  Ste- 
phen’s, Westminster. 


Florid  Pointed — a.d.  1377  to  1509— Westminster 
Hall ; King’s  College,  Cambridge ; St.  George’s 
chapel,  tVindsor ; Henry  VII. ’s  chapel,  Westmin- 
ster. 

Elizabethan — a.d.  1509  to  1625 — Northmmbcrland 
House,  Strand ; Windsor  Castle,  Hatfield  House, 
schools  at  Oxford. 

Revival  of  Grecian  architecture  about  1625,  Ban- 
queting House,  Whitehall,  &c. 

The  revival  of  Gothic  architecture  commenced  about 
1825,  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  A.  W. 
Pugin.  The  controversy  as  to  its  expediency  was 
rife  in  1 860-1. 


GOTHLAND,  an  isle  in  tlie  Baltic  Sea,  was  conquered  by  tlie  Teutonic  kniglits,  1397-8  ; 
given  up  to  the  Danes,  1524  ; to  Sweden,  1645  ; conquered  by  tlie  Danes,  1677,  and  restored 
to  Stveden,  1679. 
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COTI18,  !i  warlike  nation  that  inhabited  llic  country  between  the  Ca.S])ian,  Pontus, 
Euxine,  ami  Jlaltic  seas.  Tlicy  attacked  the  Ronian  empire  A.n.  251  ; and  were  defeated  by 
t'laiidius,  320,000  being  slain,  A.D.  269.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire  by 
the  lleruli,  the  Ostrorjoths,  under  Theodoric,  became  masters  of  the  greater  part  of  Italy, 
where  they  retained  their  ilominion  till  A.D.  553,  when  they  were  iinally  com^uered  by 
Narses,  Justinian’s  general.  The  Visigoths  settled  in  S2)ain,  and  founded  a kingdom,  which 
continued  until  the  country  was  subduetl  by  the  Saracens. 

COWRIE  CONSPIRACY.  A young  Scotch  nobleman,  John,  earl  of  Cowrie,  in  1600, 
reckoning  on  the  su}>port  of  the  burghs  and  the  kirk,  conspired  to  dethrone  James  VI.  and 
seize  the  government.  For  this  i)urpose  he  decoyed  the  king  into  Cowrie  house,  in  Perth; 
on  Aug.  6,  1600.  The  plot  was  frustrated,  and  the  earl  and  his  brother,  Alexander  Ruthven, 
were  slain  on  the  spot.  At  the  time,  many  persons  believed  that  the  young  men  were  rather 
the  victims  than  the  authors  of  a plot.  Their  father,  William,  was  treacherously  executed 
in  1584  for  his  share  in  the  Raid  of  Ruthven,  in  1582;  and  he  and  his  father,  Patrick, 
were  among  the  assassins  of  Rizzio  in  1566. 

GRACE  AT  IMeat.  The  table  Avas  considered  by  the  ancient  Greeks  as  the  altar  of 
friendship,  and  held  sacred  upon  that  account.  They  Avould  not  partake  of  any  meat  until  they 
had  first  offered  part  of  it,  as  the  first  fruits,  to  their  gods.  The  short  prayer  said  before, 
and  by  some  persons  after  meat,  in  all  Clnistian  countries,  from  the  earliest  times,  is  in 
conformity  Avith  Christ’s  example,  John  vi.  1 1,  &c. 

GRACE,  a title  first  assumed  by  Henry  IV.  of  England,  on  his  accession,  in  1399. 
Excellent  Grace  AA^as  assumed  by  Henry  VI.  about  1425.  Till  the  time  of  James  I.  1603,  the 
king  Avas  addressed  by  that  title,  but  afterwards  by  the  title  of  Majesty  only.  “Y'our  Grace” 
is  the  manner  of  addressing  an  archbishop  and  a duke  in  this  realm. — The  term  “ Grace  of 
God’’"  is  said  to  have  been  taken  by  bishops  at  Ephesus,  a.d.  431,  (probably  from  i Cor.  xv. 
10),  by  the  Carlo vingian  princes  in  the  9th  century,  by  popes  in  the  13th  century  ; and  about 
1440  it  AA'as  assumed  by  kings  as  signifying  their  divine  right.  It  Avas  taken  by  the  king  of 
Prussia  in  Oct.  1861,  and  created  much  adverse  comment. 

GRACIA,  MAGNA,  colonies  planted  by  the  Greeks,  974 — 748  b.c.  See  Italy. 

GRAFTON’S,  Duke  of,  Administkation,  succeeded  that  of  lord  Chatham,  Dec.  1767. 
Terminated  by  lord  North  becoming  prime  minister  in  1770.  See  North's  Administration. 


Augustus  Henry,  duke  of  Grafton,  first  lord  ofi  the 
treasury  [born  1735  ; died,  1811]. 

Frederick,  lord  North,  chancellor  ofi  the  excheqtier. 

Earl  Gower,  lord  ^iresident. 

Earl  of  Chatham,  lord.  r>rivy  seal. 

Earl  of  Shelburne  and  viscount  Weymouth,  secreta- 
ries ofi  state. 


Sir  Edward  Hawke,  first  lord  ofi  the  admiralty. 
Marquess  of  Granby,  master-general  ofi  the  ordnance. 
Lords  Sandwich  and  Le  Despencer,  joint  postmasters- 
general. 

Lord  Hertford,  duke  of  Ancaster,  Thomas  Town- 
shend,  &c. 

Lord  Camden,  lord  chancellor. 


GRAHAM’S  DIKE  (Scotland).  A AA^all  built  in  a.d.  209  by  Severus  Septimus,  the 
Roman  emperor,  or,  as  others  say,  by  Antoninus  Pius.  It  reached  from  the  Frith  of  Forth 
to  the  Clycle.  The  eminent  historian  Buchanan  relates  that  there  Avere  considerable  remains 
of  this  AATtll  in  his  time  ; and  some  vestiges  of  it  are  to  be  seen  even  to  this  day. 

GRAMMARIANS.  Anciently,  the  most  eminent  men  in  literature  Avere  denominated 
gi'ammarians.  A society  of  gi'aminarians  aaas  formed  at  Rome  so  early  as  276  b.c.  Blair. 
Apollodorus  of  Athens,  Varro,  Cicero,  Messala,  Julius  Csesar,  Nicias,  ^Elius  Donatus, 
Remmius,  Palemon,  Tyrannion  of  Pontus,  Atheneeus,  and  other  distinguished  men,  Avere  of 
this  class.  A Greek  grammar  Avas  printed  at  Milan  in  1476  ; Lily’s  I.atin  grammar  (Brevis 
Institutio),  1513  ; Bindley  Murray’s  English  gi’aminar,  1795  ; Cobbett’s  English  grammar, 
1818. — Harris’s  Hermes  AA'as  published  in  1750,  Horne  Tooke’s  Epea  Pteroenta,  or  the 
“ Diversions  of  Purley,”  in  1786,  both  excellent  treatises  on  the  philosophy  of  language  and 
grammar.  Cobbett  declared  Mr.  Canning  to  have  been  the  only  purely  grammatical  orator 
of  his  time  ; and  Dr.  Parr,  speaking  of  a speech  of  Mr.  Pitt’s,  said,  “We  threAV  our  Avhole 
grammatical  mind  upon  it,  and  could  not  discover  one  error.” 

GR  AMilAR  SCHOOLS.  See  Education. 

GRAMPIAN  HILLS  (central  Scotland).  Near  the  Mons  Grampius  of  Tacitus,  the  Scots 
and  Piets  under  Galgacus  Avere  defeated  by  the  Roi^ans  under  Agricola,  a.d.  79, 

GRAMPOUND  (CoruAvall).  For  bribery  and  corrupt  practices  in  this  borough,  in  1819, 
scA'eral  persons  were  convicted,  among  them  sir  Manasseh  Lopez,  who  was  sentenced  by  the 
court  of  king’s  bench  to  a fine  of  io,oooZ.  and  tAVO  years’  imj^risonment.  Grampouud  Avas 
disfranchised  in  1821. 
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GRANADA,  a city  of  Spain,  was  subdued  by  the  Moors  in  the  tenth  century,  and  formed 
at  first  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Cordova.  In  1236,  Mohammed-al-Hamar  made  it  the  capital 
of  liis  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  which  was  highly  prosperous  till  its  subjugation  by  the 
great  captain  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  in  1492.  In  1609  and  1610,  the  indu.strioiis  Moors  were 
expelled  from  Spain,  by  the  bigoted  Philip  III.,  to  the  lasting  injury  of  his  country. 
Granada  was  taken  by  mar.shal  Soult  in  1810,  and  held  till  1812.  See  Nevj  Granada. 

GRANARIES.  The  Romans  formed  granaries  in  seasons  of  plenty,  to  secure  food  for  the 
poorer  citizens,  who  were  provided  Avith  corn  from  these  reservoirs,  in  necessitous  time.s, 
at  the  public  cost.  There  were  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  gi’anaries  in  Rome.  Univ. 
Hist.  Twelve  new  granaries  were  built  at  Bridewell  to  hold  6000  quarters  of  corn,  and  two 
storehouses  for  seacoal  to  hold  4000  loads,  thereby  to  prevent  the  sudden  dearness  of  these 
articles  by  great  increase  of  inhabitants,  7 James  1.  1610.  8tow. 

GRAND  ALLIANCE,  between  England,  the  emperor,  and  the  States-General  ; signed 
at  Vienna,  May  12,  1689,  to  which  Spain  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  afterwards  acceded. 

GRAND-DUKE.  See  Duke. 

GRAND  JUNCTION  CANAL  (central  England),  joins  several  others,  and  forms  a 
communication  between  the  Thames,  Severn,  Mersey,  and  Trent,  and  the  four  principal 
seaports,  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Hull.  The  canal  commences  at  Braunston,  on  the 
Avest  borders  of  Northamptonshire,  and  enters  the  Thames  near  London, — 1793-1801. 

GRAND  PENSIONARY,  a chief  state  functionary  in  Holland,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  the  constitution  given  by  France  to  the  Batavian  republic,  previously  to  the  erection  of  the 
kingdom  of  Holland,  the  title  Avas  revived,  and  given  to  the  head  of  the  government,  April 
29,  1805,  Rutger  Jan  Schimmelpenninck  being  made  the  Grand  Pensionary.  See  Holland. 

GRANICUS  (a  river,  N.  W.  Asia  Minor),  near  AA^hich  on  May  22,  334  b.c.,  Alexander 
the  Great  signally  defeated  the  Persians.  The  Macedonian  troops  ^30,000  foot  and  5000 
horse),  crossed  the  Granicus  in  the  face  of  the  Persian  army  (600,000  foot  and  20,000  horse). 
Justin.  The  victors  lost  fifty-five  foot  soldiers  and  sixty  horse.  Sardis  capitulated,  Miletus 
and  Halicarnassus  Avere  taken  by  storm,  and  other  great  toAvns  submitted  to  the  conqueror. 

GRANSON,  near  the  lake  of  Neufchatel,  SAvitzerland,  where  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  AA^as  defeated  by  the  Swiss,  April  5,  1476. 

GRAPES.  Previously  to  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  grapes  were  brought  to  England  in 
large  quantities  from  Flanders,  AA’’here  they  Avere  first  cultivated  about  1276.  The  vine  AA’as 
introduced  into  England  in  1552 ; being  first  planted  at  Bloxhall,  m Suffolk.  In  the  gardens 
of  Hampton-court  palace  is  a vine,  stated  to  surpass  any  in  Europe  ; it  is  72  feet  by  20,  and 
has  in  one  season  produced  2272  bunches  of  grapes,  Aveighing  18  CAvt.  ; the  stem  is  13  inches 
in  girth  ; it  was  planted  in  1 769.  Leigh. 

GRAPHITE  (from  the  Greek  graphein,  to  Avrite),  a peculiar  form  of  mineral  carbon,  AA’ith 
a trace  of  iron,  improperly  termed  black  lead  and  plumbago.  In  1809  sir  Humphry  Davy 
investigated  into  the  relations  of  three  forms  of  carbon,  the  diamond,  graphite,  and  charcoal. 
A rude  kind  of  black  lead  pencil  is  mentioned  by  Gesner  in  1565.  Interesting  results  of  the 
late  sirB.  C.  Brodie’s  researches  on  graphite  appeared  in  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862. 

GRATES.  The  hearths  of  the  early  Britons  Avere  fixed  in  the  centre  of  their  halls. 
The  fire-place  originally  Avas  perhaps  nothing  more  than  a large  stone  depressed  beloAv  the 
level  of  the  ground  to  receive  the  ashes.  There  Avere  arched  hearths  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ; and  chafing  dishes  were  most  in  use  until  the  general  introduction  of  chimneys 
about  1200.  See  Chimneys  and  Stoves. 

GRAVELINES  (N.  France).  Here  the  Spaniards,  aided  by  an  English  fleet,  defeated  the 
French,  on  July  13,  1558. 


GRAVITATION,  as  a supposed  innate  poAver,  Avas  noticed  by  the  Greeks,  and  also  by 
Seneca,  Avho  speaks  of  the  moon  attracting  the  Avaters,  about  a.d.  38.  Kepler  investigated 
the  subject  about  1615  ; and  Hooke  devised  a system  of  gra\utation  about  1674.  The 


GREAT  BRITAIN.  See  Britain,  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  Population,  &c.  The 
stupendoiAS  iron  steam  A’^essel,  Great  Brjtain,  commanded  by  captain  Hosken,  formerly  a 
naval  officer,  sailed  from  the  Mersey,  Liverpool,  July  26,  1845,  and  arrived  at  NeAV  York, 
Aug.  10.  She  sailed  to  the  same  place  in  the  forenoon  of  Sept.  22,  1846,  Avith  a large  cargo 
of  goods  and  185  passengers,  the  gi’eatest  number  that  had  ever  sailed  to  America  by  steam. 
The  same  evening  the  passengers  Avere  suddenly  alarmed  by  a concussion,  as  if  the  vessel  had 
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struck  upon  a rock,  and  soon  discovered  that  she  was  agi’ound  in  Dundrum  hay,  in  Ireland. 
They  were  landed  in  safety,  hut  all  attempts  to  get  the  vessel  off  Avere  ineffectual,  and  she 
lay  stranded  until  x\ug.  27,  1847,  when  Messrs.  I.  Brunei,  jun.,  and  Bremner,  the  engineers, 
succeeded  in  getting  her  olf,  .she  liaving  sustained  little  damage  from  the  shock,  or  the  waves 
rolling  over  her  for  nearly  a year. 

GREAT  EASTERN,  &c.  See  Steam.  The  Eastern  Counties  Railavay  assumed 
the  name  of  Great  Eastern  in  1862.  Tlie  Great  Northern  Railway  station  at  King’s- 
cross.  London,  was  opened  in  Oct.  1852.  The  Great  Western  Eailavay  between  London 
and  Bristol  was  opened  June  30,  1841. 

GREAT  SEAL  of  ENGLAND,  The  first  seal  used  by  Edward  the  Confessor  was  called 
the  broad  seal,  and  affixed  to  grants  of  the  crown,  a.d.  1048.  Baker's  Chron.  The  most 
ancient  seal  with  arms  on  it  is  that  of  Richard  I.  James  II.  Avhen  fleeing  from  London  in 
1688  dropped  the  great  seal  in  the  Thames.  The  gi-eat  seal  of  England  was  stolen  from  the 
house  of  lord  chancellor  Thurlow,  in  Great  Ormond-street,  into  which  some  thieves  broke, 
and  carried  it  away,  with  other  property,  March  24,  1784,  a day  before  the  dissolution  of 
parliament ; it  Avas  never  recovered,  it  aaas  replaced  on  the  next  day.  A neAv  seal  AA-as 
brought  into  use  on  the  union  AA'ith  Ireland,  Jan.  i,  1801.  A neAV  seal  for  Ireland  Avas  brought 
into  use,  and  the  old  one  defaced,  Jan.  21,  1832. 

GREECE.  The  Greeks  are  said  to  have  been  the  progeny  of  Javan,  fourth  son  of 
Japheth.  Greece  Avas  so  called  from  a very  ancient  king  named  Griecus  ; and  from  another 
king,  Hellen,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  the  people  Avere  called  Hellenes.  From  Hellen’s  sons 
Dorus  and  .lEolus,  came  the  Dorians  and  ^Eolians  ; another  son  Xuthus  Avas  father  of  Achseus 
and  Ion,  the  progenitors  of  the  Achieans  and  lonians.  Homer  calls  the  inhabitants  indif- 
ferently Myrmidons,  Hellenes,  and  Achaians.  Greece  anciently  consisted  of  the  peninsula 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  Greece  outside  of  the  Peloponnesus,  Thessaly,  and  the  islands.  The 
principal  states  of  Greece  Avere  Athens,  Sparta,  Corinth,  Thebes,  Arcadia,  and  afterwards 
!Macedon  {all  which  see).  The  limits  of  modern  Greece  are  much  more  confined.  Greece 
became  subject  to  the  Turkish  empire  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  population  of  the  present 
kingdom,  established  in  1829,  aatts  1,067,216  in  1856. 


Sicyon  founded  (Eusebius)  . . . b.c.  2089 

Uranus  arrives  in  Greece  (Lenglet)  . . , 2042 

Revolt  of  the  Titans  ; War  of  the  Giants  . . * * 
Inachus  king  of  the  Argives  ....  1910 
Kingdom  of  Argos  begun  (Eusebius)  . . . 1856 

Reign  of  Ogyges  in  Boeotia  (Eusebius)  . . 1796 

Sacrifices  to  the  Gods  first  introduced  in  Greece 

by  Phoroneus 1773 

The  Pelasgi  hold  the  Peloponnesus  1700-1550; 

sueceeded  by  the  Hellenes  . . . 1550-1300 

According  to  some  authors,  Sicyon  was  now 

begun  (Lenglet) 1773 

Deluge  of  Ogyges  (which  see) 1764 

A colony  of  Arcadians  emigrate  to  Italy  under 
(Enotrus : the  country  first  called  (Enotria, 
afterwards  Magna  Grcecia  (Eusebius)  . . 1710 

Chronology  of  the  Arundelian  marbles  com- 

menees  (Eusebius) 1582 

Cecrops  arrives  from  Egypt  . . about  1550 

Deluge  of  Deucalion  (Eusebius)  . , . . 1503 

Panathenfean  games  instituted  ....  1495 

Cadmus  with  the  Phoenician  letters,  settles  in 

Boeotia 1493 

Lelex,  first  king  of  Laconia,  afterwards  called 
Sparta  ........  1490 

Danaus  said  to  have  brought  the  first  ship  into 
Greece,  and  to  have  introduced  pumps  (see 

Argos) 1485 

Reign  of  Hellen  (Eusebius) 1459 

First  Olympic  games  celebrated  at  Elis,  by  the 
Id(Bi  Dactyli,  1453  ; who  are  said  to  have  dis- 
covered iron 1406 

Corinth  re-built  and  so  named  ....  1384 
Eleusinian  Mysteries(i356),  and  Isthmian  games 

instituted 1326 

Kingdom  of  Mycenae  created  out  of  Argos  . 1313 
Argonautic  expedition  (which  see)  . . . . 1263 

The  Pythian  games  begiin  by  Adrastus  . . — 

War  of  the  seven  Greek  captains  . . . . 1225 

The  Amazonian  war  . . • , , .1213 

Rape  of  Helen  by  Theseus — 

Rape  of  Helen  by  Paris ng8 

Commencement  of  the  Trojan  war  . . . 1193 


Troy  taken  and  destroyed  on  the  night  of  the 
7th  of  the  month  Thargelion  (27th  of  May,  or 

nth  June) B.c.  1184 

jEneas  said  to  arrive  in  Italy  . . . about  1182 

Migration  of  iEolians  who  build  Smyrna,  &c.  . 1123 
Return  of  the  Heraclidse  . . . aboiAt  1 103 

Settlement  of  the  lonians  in  Asia  Minor  . . 1044 

The  Rhodians  begin  navigation  laws  . . 916 

Lyc\:rgus  fiourishes 924-840 

Olympic  games  revived  at  Elis  ....  884 

The  Messenian  wars 743-669 

Sea-fight,  the  first  on  record,  between  the  Corin- 
thians and  the  inhabitants  of  Corcyra  . . 664 

Byzantine  built  . 657 

Seven  sages  of  Greece  flourish  ....  593 

Persian  conquests  in  Ionia 544 

Sybaris  in  Magna  Grsecia  destroyed : 100,000 
Crotonians  under  Milo  defeat  300,000  Sybarites  508 
Sardis  burnt  by  the  Greeks,  which  occasions 
the  Persian  invasion,  504  ; Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia conquered 496 

Athens  and  Sparta  resist  the  demands  of  the 

king  of  Persia 491 

Battle  of  Marathon  (which  see) . . Sept.  28,  490 

Xerxes  invades  Greece,  but  is  checked  at 
Thermopylae  by  Leonidas  . . . Aug.  480 

Battle  of  Salamis  see)  . . Oct.  20,  — 

Mardonius  defeated  and  slain  at  Plataea ; Persian 
fleet  destroyed  at  Mycale  . . Sept.  22,  479 

Battle  of  Eurymedon  (end  of  Persian  war)  . . 466 

Athens  begins  to  tyrannise  over  Greece  . . 459 

The  first  sacred  war  begun 448 

War  between  Corinth  and  its  colony  Corcyra  . 435 

Leads  to  the  Peloponnesian  war  . . . 431-404 

Disastrous  Athenian  expedition  to  Syracuse  415-413 
Retreat  of  the  10,000  under  Xenophon  . . 400 

Death  of  Socrates 399 

The  sea-fight  at  Cnidus 394 

Rise  and  fall  of  the  Theban  power  in  Greece  370-363 
Battle  of  Mantinea  ; death  of  Epaminondas  . . 363 

Ambitious  designs  of  Philip  of  Macedon  . . 353 

Sacred  war  ended  by  Philip,  who  takes  all  the 
cities  of  the  Phoceans 348 
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GREECE,  continued. 

Battle  of  Ch«',ronca  (w/tic/i  scft)  . . . B.c.  338 

Alexander,  the  Ron  of  I’liilip,  enters  Greece  ; 
Rnbducs  the  Athenians,  and  destroys  tlie  city 

of  Thebes 335 

Alexander  conquers  the  Persian  empire  . _ 334-331 
Greece  harassed  by  his  successors ; the  iEtolian 
and  Aeliaian  leagues  revived  . . . 284-280 

Greece  invaded  by  the  Gauls,  280 ; they  are 
defeated  at  .Delphi,  279  ; and  expelled  . . 277 

Dissensions  lead  to  the  intervention  of  the 

Romans 200 

Greece  conquered  by  Mummius  and  made  a 

Roman  province 146 

* * » * * 

Greece  visited  and  favoured  by  Augustus, 

A.D.  21 ; and  Hadrian  . . . a.d.  122-133 

Invaded  by  Alaric 396 

Plundered  by  the  Normans  of  Sicily  . . . 1146 

Conquered  by  the  Latins,  and  subdivided  into 

small  governments 1204 

The  Turks  under  Mahomet  II.  conquer  Athens 

and  part  of  Gi'eece 1456 

The  Venetians  hold  Athens  and  the  Morea  . . 1466 
All  Greece  subject  to  the  Turks  ....  1540 
Great  struggle  for  independence ; fruitless  in- 
surrection of  the  Suliotes  . . . 1770-1803 

Secret  society,  the  Hetairia,  established  . .1815 

Insurrection  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  in 
which  the  Greeks  join,  suppressed  . . .1821 

Proclamation  of  prince  Alexander  to  shake  off 
the  Turkish  yoke  ....  March,  — 

The  Greek  patriarch  put  to  death  at  Constanti- 
nople   April  23,  — 

Independence  of  Greece  proclaimed  . Jan.  27,  1822 
Siege  of  Corinth  by  the  Turks  . . Jan.  — 

Bombardment  of  Scio ; its  capture  : most 
horrible  massacre  recorded  in  modern  history 

(see  Chios) April,  — 

The  Greeks  victors  at  Thermopylae,  &c.  July,  — 

Massacre  at  C3rprus July,  — 

National  congress  at  Argos  . . . April  10,  1823 

Victories  of  Marco  Botzaris  . . . June,  — 

Lord  Byron  lands  in  Greece  to  devote  himself 

to  its  cause Aug.  — 

First  Greek  loan Feb.  1824 

Death  of  lord  Byron  at  Missolonghi  . April  19,  — 

Defeat  of  the  Capitan  Pacha,  at  Samos,  Aug.  16,  — 
Provisional  government  of  Greece  set  up,  Oct.  12,  — 
Ibrahim  Pacha  lands,  Feb.  25;  takes  Navarin 
and  ravages  Greece  . • . . . May,  1825 

The  Greek  fleet  defeats  the  Capitan  Pacha,  June,  — 
The  provisional  government  invite  the  protec- 
tion of  England  . ...  3 uly,  — 

Ibrahim  Pacha  takes  Missolonghi  by  assault, 
after  a long  heroic  defence  . . April  23,  1826 

70,0001.  raised  in  Europe  for  the  Greeks  , . — 

Reschid  Pacha  takes  Athens  . . June  2,  1827 

Treaty  of  London,  between  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  and  France,  on  behalf  of  Greece, 

signed July  6,  — 

Turkish  fleet  destroyed  at  Navarino  {%cliich  see), 

Oct.  20,  — 

Count  Capo  d’lstria  president  of  Greece,  Jan.  18,  1828 
The  Panhellenion  or  Grand  Council  of  State 

established Feb.  2,  — 

National  bank  founded  , . . Feb.  14,  — 

Convention  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  with  sir 

KING  OF 

1832.  Otho  I.,  prince  of  Bavaria,  born  June  i,  1815; 
elected  king.  May  7,  1832  ; under  a regency 
till  June  I,  1835 ; married  Nov.  22,  1836, 


Edward  Codrington,  for  the  evacuation  of 
the  Morea,  and  delivery  of  captives  . Aug.  6,  1828 
Patras,  Navarino,  and  Modon  suiTcnder  to  the 

French Oct.  6,  — 

The  Turks  evacuate  the  Morea  . . Oct.  — 

Missolonghi  surrenders  . . . May  16,  1829 

Greek  NationalAssembly commences itssittings 

at  Argos July  23,  — 

TTio  Porte  acknowledges  the  independence  of 
Greece  in  the  treaty  of  A drianople  Sept.  14,  ■ — 
Prince  Leopold  declines  the  sovereignty  May  21,  1830 
Count  Capo  d’lstria,  president  of  Greece, 
assassinated  by  the  brother  and  sou  of 
Mavromichaelis,  a Mainote  chief,  whom  he 
had  imprisoned  * ....  Oct.  9,  1831 

Otho  I.  elected  king  of  Greece  . . May  7,  1832 

Colocotroni’s  conspiracy  . . . Sci>t.  — 

Otho  I.  assumes  the  government  . . . . 1835 

A.  bloodless  revolution  at  Athens  is  consum- 
mated to  enforce  ministerial  responsibility 
and  national  representation  . . Sept.  14,  1843 

The  king  accepts  the  new  comstitution  March,  18^4 
Admiral  Parker,  in  command  of  the  British 
Mediterranean  fleet,  blockades  the  harbour 
of  the  Pirseus,  the  Greek  government  having 
refused  the  payment  of  moneys  due  to 
British  subjects,  and  to  surrender  the  islands 
of  Sapienza  and  Caprera  . . Jan.  18,  1850 

France  intei-poses  her  good  offices,  and  the 
blockade  is  discontinued  . . . March  i,  — 

Negotiations  terminate,  and  the  blockade  of 
Athens  is  renewed  . . . April  25,  — 

Dispute  with  France  accommodated  June  21,  — 
Insurrections  against  Turkey  in  Thessaly  and 
Epirus,  favoured  by  the  Greek  eourt,  Jan. 
and  Feb.  ; lead  to  a rupture  between  Greece 

and  Turkey IVIarch  28,  1854 

After  many  remonstrances,  the  Enghsh  and 
French  governments  send  troops  which 
arrive  at  the  Piraius ; change  of  ministry 
ensues,  and  the  king  promises  to  observe  a 
strict  neutrality  . . . May  25,  26,  — 

A newspaper  in  the  modern  Greek  language 
printed  in  London,  beginning  . . July  9,  i860 

Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia  remonstrate 
with  the  Greek  government  respecting  its 

debts Oct.  18,  — 

Agitation  in  the  Ionian  isles  for  annexation  to 
Greece  ; the  parliament  prorogued.  March,  1861 
The  king  retires  to  Bavaria  . . J uly,  — 

Attempted  assassination  of  the  queen  by  Darios, 
an  insane  student  . . . Sept.  18,  — 

Great  earthquake  in  the  Peloponnesus,  Dec.  26,  — 

Leopold  of  Bavaria  proposed  as  heir  to  the 

throne Jan.  1862 

Military  revolt  begins  at  Nauplia  . Feb.  13,  — 

Blockade  of  the  coast  decreed  . . March  9,  — 

The  insurgents  demand  reforms  and  a new 
succession  to  the  throne  . . . April,  — 

The  royal  ti’oops  enter  the  citadel  of  Nauplia ; in- 
surgents transported  to  other  stations,  Apr.  25,  — 
Change  of  ministry  ; Colocotroni  becomes 

pi  emier June  7,  — 

Insurrection  begins  at  Patras  and  Missolonghi, 

Oct.  17;  a provisional  government,  estabhshed 
at  Athens,  deposes  the  king,  Oct.  23  ; he  and 
the  queen  fly  ; arrive  at  Corfu,  Oct.  27  ; the 
great  European  powers  neutral  . Oct.  30,  — 

GREECE. 

to  Maria  Frederica,  daughter  of  the  grand- 
duke  of  Oldenburg : deposed,  Oct.  23,  1862. 
No  issue. 


GREEK  CHURCH,  or  Eastern  Church,  claims  priority,  as  using  the  language  in  which 
the  Gospel  was  first  promulgated.  Some  of  its  forms  and  ceremonies  are  similar  to  those  of 

* The  wretched  assassins  (Oct.  29,  1831)  were  immured  within  close  brick  walls,  built  around  them  up 
to  their  chins,  and  supplied  with  food  in  this  lingering  torture  until  they  died. 
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the  Koinuii  Church  ; hut  it  disowns  the  supreiiuicy  of  the  j'ope,  and  is  strongly  opposed  to 
many  others  of  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  its  rival.  It  is  the  established  religion  of 
Kussia.  See  Fathers  of  the  Church. 


Catechetical  school  at  Alexandria,  (Origen, 

Clemens,  Ac.) a.d.  180-254 

Ivise  of  iMonachism about  300 

Foundation  of  the  churches  of  Armenia,  about 
300 ; of  Georgia  or  Iberia  ....  318 

First  council  of  Nice  (Sec  Councib)  . . . 325 

Ulphilas  preaches  to  the  Goths  . . about  376 

Nestorius  condemned  at  the  council  of  Ephesus  431 
.Monophysite  controversy  ; chin  ches  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Armenia  separate  from  the  church 

of  Constantinople 461 

Close  of  the  school  of  Athens ; Extinction  of  the 

riatonic  theology 529 

The  Jacobite  sect  established  in  Syria  by 
Jacobus  Baracheus  ....  about  541 


I The  struggle  with  the  Mahometans  begins  a.d.  634 
I The  Maronitc  sect  begins  to  pi-cvail  . about  676 
Tlic  Paulicians  severely  persecuted  . . . 6go 

Iconoclastic  con trovcisy  begins  . . about  726 

Pope  Gregory  11.  excommunicates  the  emperor 
Leo,  which  leads  to  the  separation  of  the 
Eastern  (Greek)  and  Westei-n  (Roman) 

churches 729 

Foundation  of  the  church  in  Russia : conversion 
of  in'incess  Olga,  955  ; of  Vladimir  . . . 988 

The  Maronites  join  the  Roman  Church  . . , 1182 

Re-union  of  the  chiu-ches  at  the  council  of 
Lyons,  1274  : again  separated ....  1277 
The  patriarchate  of  Moscow  established  1582  ; 
suijpresscd  in 1762 


GREEK  FIRE,  a combustible  composition  of  matter  (now  unknown,  but  thought  to  have 
been  iiriiicipally  naphtha),  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Callinicus,  an  ingenious  engineer 
of  Heliopolis,  in  Syria,  in  the  seventh  century,  in  order  to  destroy  the  Saracens’  ships,  which 
was  effected  by  the  general  of  the  fleet  of  Constantine  Pogonatus,  and  30,000  men  were  killed. 
This  fire  burnt  in  water,  and  diffused  itself  on  all  sides ; and  nothing  but  oil,  or  a mixture  of 
vinegar,  urine,  and  sand,  could  quench  it.  It  was  blown  out  of  long  tubes  of  copper,  and 
shot  out  of  cross-bows,  and  other  spring  instruments.  The  invention,  long  kept  a secret  at 
Constantinople,  was  at  last  acquired  by  the  Turks. 

GREEK* LANGUAGE.  It  was  first  studied  in  Europe  about  a.d.  1450;  in  France,  1473  > 
'\Villiam  Groejm,  or  Groke>m,  a learned  English  professor  of  this  language,  travelled  to 
acquire  its  true  jiroimiiciation,  and  introduced  it  at  Oxford,  where  he  had  the  honour  to 
teach  Erasmus,  who  himself  taught  it  at  Cambridge  in  1510.  Wood's  Athen.  Oxon.  England 
has  produced  many  eminent  Greek  scholars,  of  wliom  may  be  mentioned  Richard  Bentley, 
died  1742  ; professor  Porson,  Avho  died  in  1808 Dr.  Parr,  who  died  in  1825  ; and  Dr.  C. 
Burney,  who  died  in  1817. 


EMINENT  GREEK  AUTHORS.  (See  also  Fathers  and  Philosophy. ) 


Homer  flourislied  . 

Hesiod 

.ffisop  . 

Anacreon . 
iEsebylus 
Herodotus 
Pindar  . . ^ 

Aristophanes 
Euripides 
Sophocles  . 
Thucydides  . 
Xenophon  . 


B.c.  962-927 
. about  850 
572 

. about  559 
■ • 525-456 
about  443 
. . 522-439 
427 

. . 480-406 

• 495-405 
• • 470-404 

• 443-359 


Plato 

B.c.  429-347  ! 

Isocrates  . 

• 436-338  i 

Aristotle 

. . 384-322 

Demosthenes 

. 382-322 

Menander 

. about  321 

jEschinus  . 

• 389-314 

Theocritus  . 

. about  272 

Epicurus  . 

. . . 342-270 

Theophrastus 

. . 287 

Ai’chimedes 

. . . 287-212 

Polybius 

. . . 207-122 

Diodorus  . 

. B.c.  50- A.D.  13 

Strabo  . . . .a.d. 

Dionysius  Halicarnassus,  abt. 


Plutarch 
Epictetus 
Appian 
Arrian 
Athenaeus 
Lucian 
Herodian 
Longinus 
Julian,  emperor 


30 

96 

118 

147 


about 
about 
. about 
about  A.D.  148 
. about  194 
about  120-200 
. about  204 
dies  273 

331-363 


(See  Fathers  of  the  Church) 


GREEN-BAG  INQUIRY  took  its  name  from  a Green  Bag,  full  of  documents  of  alleged 
seditions,  laid  before  parliament  by  lord  Sidmouth,  Feb.  1817.  Secret  committees 
presented  their  reports,  Feb.  19  ; and  bills  were  brought  in  on  the  21st  to  suspend  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act,  and  ]irohibit  seditious  meetings  then  frequent. 

GREEN-CLOTH,  Board  of,  in  the  department  of  the  lord-steward  of  the  household. 
Attached  to  this  board  was  an  ancient  court  (abolished  in  1849),  which  had  jurisdiction  of  all 
offences  committed  in  the  verge  of  the  court.  The  table  whereat  the  court  sat  was  covered  with 
a green  cloth. 

GREENLAND  (an  extensive  Danish  colony  in  North  America)  was  discovered  by  some 
Icelanders,  under  Eric  Raude,  about  a.d.  980,  and  so  named  from  its  verdure,  suiierior  to 
that  of  Iceland.  It  was  visited  by  Frobisher  in  1576.  The  first  ship  from  England  to 
Greenland  was  sent  for  the  whale-fishery  by  the  Muscovy  Comj)any,  2 James  I.  1604.  In  a 
voyage  performed  in  1630,  eight  men  were  left  behind  by  accident,  who  suffered  incredible 
hardships  till  the  following  year,  when  the  company’s  ships  brought  them  home.  Tindal. 
The  Greenland  Fishing  Company  was  incorporated  in  1693.  — Hans  Egede,  a Danish 
missionary,  founded  a new  colony,  called  Godhaah,  or  Good  Hope,  in  1720-3  ; and  other 
niissionaiy  stations  have  been  since  established.  Scoresby  surveyed  Greenland  in  1821  ; and 
capt.  Graats,  b*y  order  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  in  1829-30. 
j GREENOCK  (W.  Scotland).  Charters  were  granted  in  1635  and  1670  to  John  Shaw,  of 
j the  barony  of  Greenock.  Prior  to  1697,  it  was  an  inconsiderable  fishing  station  ; but  during 
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tliat  year  the  Scjottish  Indian  and  African  Company  resolved  to  erect  salt-works  in  the  Frith, 
and  hence  arose  the  attention  of  sir  John  Sliaw,  its  superior,  to  the  maritime  advantages  of 
its  situation.  It  was  erected  into  a hurgh  of  l>arony  in  1757.  The  erection  of  the  new  quay 
was  cntrust(!d  to  James  Watt,  about  1773.  East  India  harbour  was  built  1805-19,  and 
Victoria  harbour  1840-50. 

GIIEEN  PARK  (near  Buckingham  palace,  London),  fonns  a part  of  the  gi'ound  enclosed 
by  Henry  VIII.  in  1530,  and  is  united  to  St.  James’s  and  Hyde  parks  by  the  road  named 
Constitution-hill.  Over  the  arch  at  the  entrance,  the  Wellin^on  statue  was  placed  in  1846. 
On  the  north  side  was  a reservoir  of  the  Chelsea  water-works,  which  was  filled  up  in  1856, 

GREENWICH  HOSPITAL  stands  on  the  site  of  a royal  residence  in  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  (1300)  much  enlarged  by  his  successor.s.  Here  were  bom  Henry  VIII.  and  his 
daughters  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and  here  his  son  Edward  VI.  died.  The  palace  was  the 
favourite  summer  residence  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  Charles  II.  intended  to  build  a new 
])alace  here  on  a very  grand  scale,  and  accordingly  erected  one  wing  of  this  gi’and  edifice,  but 
died  before  any  other  part  of  the  design  was  finished.  In  this  state  it  remained  till  Mary 
and  William  III.  formed  the  plan  of  making  the  palace  useful  to  tlie  kingdom,  and  the 
hospital  was  instituted  in  1694.  The  forfeited  estate  of  the  attainted  earl  of  Derwentwater 
(beheaded  in  1716)  was  bestowed  upon  it.  Sixpence  per  month  was  at  first  contributed  by 
every  seaman,  and  the  payment  was  advanced  to  one  shilling,  from  June  1797.  This  hospital 
lodges  about  3000  old  and  disabled  seamen  (2710  in  1853),  and  possesses  a revenue  exceeding 
70,000?.  per  annum.  A charter  was  gi-anted  to  it  in  Dec.  1775.  The  chapel,  the  gi’eat  dining- 
hall,  and  a large  portion  of  the  buildings  appropriated  to  the  pensioners,  were  destroyed  b}" 
fire,  Jan.  2,  1779.  The  chapel  was  rebuilt  in  1789.  Greenwich  fair  vras  discontinued, 
April  1857. 

GREENWICH  OBSERVATORY  was  built  at  the  solicitation  of  sir  Jonas  Moore  and  sir 
Christopher  Wren,  by  Charles  II.,  on  the  summit  of  Flamsteed-hill,  so  called  from  the  great 
astronomer  of  that  name,  the  first  astronomer-royal  here.  The  English  began  to  compute 
the  longitude  from  the  meridian  of  this  place,  1675  ; some  make  the  date  1679.  This 
observatory  contains  among  other  instruments  a transept  circle  by  Troughton  ; a transit 
instrument  of  eight  feet  by  Bird  ; two  mural  quadrants  of  eight  feet,  and  Bradley’s  zenith 
sector.  The  telescopes  are  forty  and  sixty  inch  achromatics,  and  a six-feet  reflector.  In 
1852,  an  electric  telegraph  signal  ball  in  the  Sti-and  was  completed,  a.nd  put  in  connection 
with  Greenwich  observatory. 


John  Flamsteed 
Dr.  Halley  . 

Dr.  Bradley 
Dr.  N.  Bliss  . 

Dr.  Nevil  Maskelyne. 


ASTRONOMERS-EOYAL. 


1675 

1719 

1742 

1762 

1764 


John  Pond 1811 

George  Biddell  Airy 1835 

(The  PRESENT  Astronomer  Royal,  under 
whose  able  superintendence  the  apparatus  have 
been  greatly  increased  and  imijroved,  1862.) 


GREGORIAN  CALENDAR  (see  Calendar)  was  ordained  to  be  adopted  by  pope 
Gregory  XIII.  in  1582,  when  it  was  introduced  into  the  Roman  Catholic  states  of  Europe  : 
and  into  other  states,  1699  to  1710.  England,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  rejected  this  calendar  : 
but  England  adopted  it  in  1752. 

GREGORIAN  CFIANT  (plain  chant)  was  invented  by  pope  Gregory  I.  about  599. 
GRENADA.  See  Granada  and  New  Granada. 


GRENADES,  a powerful  missile  of  war,  so  named  from  Granado,  Spanish,  invented  in 
1 594.  It  is  a small  hollow  globe,  or  ball,  of  iron,  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  Avhich  being 
filled  with  fine  powder  and  set  on  fire  by  a fusee  at  a touclihole,  the  case  flies  into  shatters, 
to  the  damage  of  all  who  stand  near. 

GRENADIERS.  The  Grenadier  corj)s  was  a company  armed  with  a ponch  of  liand- 
gi’enades,  established  in  France  in  1667  ; and  in  England  in  1685.  Broion. 

GRENVILLE  ADMINISTRATION  succeeded  the  Bute  administration,  in  April,  1763  ; 
and  resigned  in  July,  1765.  See  Administrations,  1763  ; and  All  tlie  Talents. 


Rt.  hon.  George  Grenville  (born  1712,  died  xj-jo),  first 
lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
Earl  Granville  (succeeded  by  the  duke  of  Bedford), 
lord  'president. 

Duke  of  Marlborough,  'privy  seal. 

Earls  of  Halifax  and  Sandwich,  secretaries  of  state. 
Earl  Gower,  lord  chamberlain. 

Lord  Egmont,  admiralty. 


Marquess  of  Granby,  ordnance. 

Lord  Holland  (late  Mr.  Fox),  paymaster. 

Rt.  hon.  Welbore  Ellis,  secretary-ut-war. 

Viscount  Barrington,  treasurer  of  the  navy. 

Lord  Hillsborough,  first  lord  of  trade. 

Lord  Henley  (afterwards  earl  of  Northington),  lord 
chancellor. 

Duke  of  Rutland,  lords  North,  Trevor,  Hyde,  &c. 
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CKKSIlA]\r  COLLIOGK  (London),  fonndod  by  sir  Tlionins  Grcslnun,  in  I575-  Jlo  ^yas 
the  tbiiiuliT  of  the  Lo^'al  Kxchano'c,  and  left  a ])ortion  of  his  ])ro])crty  in  trust  to  the  City 
and  the  IMcrecrs’  Goin])any  to  endow  this  college  for,  among  other  uses,  lectures  in  divinity, 
astronomy,  music,  and  geometry,  and  rcuiders  in  civil  law,  physic,  and  rhetoric,  and  to 
promote  general  instruction  ; he  died  1579.  The  lectures,  commenced  in  Gresham’s  house 
near  Broad-street,  June  1597  (where  the  lloyal  Society  first  met  in  1645),  continued,  with 
interruption,  till  1710.  The  buildings  were  pulled  down  in  1768,  and  the  Excise-office 
erected  on  its  site.  The  lectures  were  then  read  in  a room  over  the  Iloyal  Exchange  for 
many  years  : on  the  rebuilding  of  the  present  exchange,  the  Gresham  committee  erected  the 
present  building  in  Basinghall-street,  which  was  designed  by  G.  Smith,  and  opened  for 
lectures,  Nov.  2,  1843.  It  cost  above  7000?. 

GKETNA-GREEN  MARRIAGES.  Gretna  is  the  nearest  and  most  accessible  point  in 
Scotland  from  the  sister  kingdom  ; and  in  its  neighbourhood  fugitive  marriages  were  con- 
tracted. The  practice  was  begun  by  a tobacconist  named  John  Paisley,  who  lived  to  a great 
age,  and  died  in  1814.  His  lirst  residence  was  at  Megg’s  Hill,  on  the  common  or  green 
betwixt  Gretna  and  Springfield,  to  the  last  of  which  villages  he  removed  in  1782.  A man 
named  Elliot  was  lately  the  principal  officiating  ju’iest."*'  The  General  Assembly,  in  1826, 
vainly  attempted  to  suppress  this  system,  but  an  act,  passed  in  1856,  made  these  marriages 
illegal  after  that  year. 

GREY  ADMINISTRATION  succeeded  the  'W'ellington  administration,  in  Nov.  1830. 
It  carried  the  Reform  bill  {which  see),  and  terminated  July  1834. 


Earl  Grey,t^/?rsi  lord  of  the.  treasury. 

Viscount  Altliorpe,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  president  of  the  council. 

Earl  of  Durham,  qorivy  seal. 

Viscounts  Melbourne,  Palmerston,  and  Goderich, 
home,  foreign,  and  colonial  secretaries. 

Sir  James  Graham,  admiralty. 


Lord  Auckland  and  Mr.  Charles  Grant  (afterward.^, 
1830,  lord  Glenelg),  boards  of  trade  and  control. 
Lord  Holland,  duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Lord  John  Russell,  paymaster  of  the  forces. 

Duke  of  Richmond,  earl  of  Carlisle,  Mr.  Wynne,  &c. 
Lord  Broiigham,  lord  chancellor. 


GREYTOWN.  See  Mosquito  Coast. 

GROAT,  from  the  Dutch  groat,  a coin  of  the  value  of  fourpence.  Ray.  Groats  were  the 
largest  silver  currency  in  England  until  after  1351,  and  were  coined  in  almost  all  reigns. 
Fourpenny  pieces  were  coined  in  1836  to  the  value  of  70,884^  ; in  1837,  16,038?.  None  was 
coined  in  1861. 

GROCERS,  one  of  the  oldest  trades  in  England.  The  word  anciently  meant  “ingi’ossers 
or  monopolisers,”  as  appears  by  a statute  37  Edw.  III.  1363  ; “ Les  Marchatmtz  nomez 
engrossent  totes  maners  de  merchandises  vendables.  ” The  Grocers’ Company,  one  of  the 
twelve  chief  companies  of  London,  was  established  in  1345,  and  incorporated  in  1429. 

GROCHOAY,  Battle  of,  near  Praga,  a suburb  of  ’Warsaw,  between  the  Poles  and 
Russians,  Feb.  25,  1831.  After  an  obstinate  contest,  continuing  the  whole  of  one  day  and 
great  part  of  the  next,  the  Poles  remained  masters  of  the  field  of  battle.  The  Russians 
shortly  after  retreated,  having  been  foiled  in  their  attempt  to  take  Warsaw.  They  are  said 
to  have  lost  7000  men,  and  the  Poles  2000.  See  Poland,  1861. 

GROG,  sea-term  for  rum  and  water,  derived  its  name  from  admiral  Edward  Vernon, 
who  wore  grogram  breeches,  and  was  hence  called  “Old  Grog.”  About  1745,  he  ordered 
his  sailors  to  dilute  their  rum  with  water,  t 

GUADALOUPE,  a West  India  island,  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493.  The  French 
took  possession  of  it  in  1635,  and  colonised  it  in  1664.  Taken  by  the  English  in  1759,  and 
restored  in  1763.  Again  taken  by  the  English  in  1779,  1794,  and  1810.  The  allies,  in 
order  to  allure  the  Swedes  into  the  late  coalition  against  France,  gave  them  this  island.  It 
was,  however,  by  the  consent  of  Sweden,  restored  to  France  at  the  peace  in  1814. 


* The  ceremony  was  brief.  The  parson  (a  tobacconist  or  blacksmith)  asked  the  anxious  lovers  whence 
they  came,  and  what  parish  they  belonged  to,  in  order  to  register  their  answers  ; they  wei*e  next  asked  if 
they  were  wilhng  to  receive  each  other  for  better  for  worse,  &c.  This  being  ascertained,  and  a wedding- 
ring  passed  between  them,  they  were  declared  to  be  married  persons.  The  fees  paid  to  the  parson  are  said 
to  have  been  sometimes  very  handsome — so  much  as  a hundred  pounds  having  been  occasionally  paid  him 
for  his  five  minutes’  work. 

Born  March  13,  1764;  M.P.,  as  Charles  Grey,  in  1786;  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  and  afterwards 
foreign  secretary  in  1806;  resigned  in  1806  on  account  of  his  favouring  Roman  Cathohe  emancipation; 
died  July  17,  1845. 

1 He  did  great  service  in  the  West  Indies,  by  taking  Porto  Bello,  Chagre,  &c.  ; but  by  his  disagree- 
ment with  the  commander  of  the  land  forces,  the  expedition  against  Carthagena  in  1741,  it  is  said,  failed. 
He  was  dismissed  the  service  for  writing  two  pamphlets  attacking  the  admiralty  ; he  died  Oct.  30,  1757. 
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(jiUAl)-l<iIi-KAS  (N.W.  Afiicu).  Here  llie  Spaniards  signally  defeated  the  Moors, 
Mareh  23,  i860,  after  a severe  eonflict  : general  Priin  manifested  gi'cat  bravery,  for  which  he 
was  ennobled.  The  pi'eliminarics  of  peace  were  signed  on  the  25th. 

GUANO,  or  IIuano  (the  Peruvian  term  for  manure),  the  excrement  of  sea-birds  that 
swarm  along  the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  also  of  Africa  and  Australia.  Humboldt 
was  one  of  the  lirst  by  whom  it  was  brought  to  Euroy)C  on  ascertaining  its  value  in  agri- 
culture. ^riie  iiny)ortation  of  Guano  into  the  United  Kingdom  appears  to  have  commenced 
in  1842.  283,000  tons  were  imported  in  1845  (of  which  207,679  tons  came  from  the  western 

coast  of  Africa)  ; 243,016  tons  in  1851  (of  which  6522  tons  came  from  Western  Australia.). 

GUAPkDS.  The  custom  of  having  guards  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Saul,  1093  b.c. 
Eusebius.  Guards  about  the  persons  of  European  kings  is  an  early  institution.  Body 
guards  were  a])pointed  to  attend  the  kings  of  England,  2 Hen.  VII.  1485.  Horse  Guards 
were  raised  4 Edw.  VI.  1550.  The  three  regiments,  ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  Foot  Guards  were 
raised  in  1660,  and  the  command  of  them  given  to  colonel  Bussell,  general  Monk,  and  lord 
linlithgoAV.  The  2nd  regiment,  or  Coldstream,  was  the  first  raised.  See  Coldstream. 
These  guards  were  the  beginning  of  our  standing  army.  The  Horse  Grenadier  guards  first 
troop,  raised  in  1693,  Avas  commanded  by  general  Cholmondeley  ; the  second  troop  was 
raised  in  1702,  and  was  commanded  by  lord  Forbes;  this  corps  was  reduced  in  1783,  the 
officers  retiring  on  full  pay.  See  Horse  Guards,  Yeomen,  National  and  Imperial  Guards. 

GUATIMALA.  A republic  in  Central  America,  declared  independent  March  21,  1847. 
President  (1862),  General  Raphael  Carrera,  elected  1851.  Population,  about  85o,cx)0. 

GUEBRES.  See  Parsees. 

GUELPHS  AND  GHIBELINES,  names  given  to  the  papal  and  imperial  factions  whose 
conflicts  destroyed  the  peace  of  Italy  from  the  12th  to  the  end  of  the  15th  century  (the 
invasion  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France  in  1495).  The  origin  of  the  names  is  uncertain  ; but  it 
is  ascribed  to  the  contest  for  the  imperial  crown  between  Conrad  of  Hohenstaufen,  duke  of 
Swabia,  lord  of  Wiblingen  (hence  Ghibelin),  and  Henry  nephew  of  Welf,  or  Guelf,  duke  of 
Bavaria,  in  1138.  The  former  was  successRil ; but  the  popes,  and  many  of  the  Italian  cities, 
took  the  side  of  his  rival.  Hie  Guelf  and  Hie  Gibelin,  are  said  to  have  been  used  as  war- 
cries  in  1139.  The  Ghibelines  were  almost  totally  expelled  from  Italy  in  1267,  when  Con- 
radin,  the  last  of  the  Hohenstaufens,  Avas  beheaded  by  Charles  of  Anjou. — (3uelph  is  the 
name  of  the  present  royal  family  of  England.  See  BrunsioicTc.  The  Guelphic  order  of 
knighthood  Avas  instituted  for  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  by  the  prince  regent,  aftei’Avards 
George  IV.,  in  1816. 

GUERNSEY.  See  Jersey. 

GUEUX  (beggars),  a name  given  by  the  comte  de  Barlaimont  to  the  300  Protestant 
deputies  from  the  Loav  Countries,  headed  by  Henri  de  Brederode  and  Louis  of  Nassau,  Avho 
petitioned  Margaret  governess  of  the  Loav  Countries  to  abolish  the  inquisition,  April  5,  1666. 
The  deputies  at  once  assumed  the  name  as  honourable  ; and  immediately  organised  an  armed 
resistance  to  the  government.  See  Holland. 

GUIANA  (N.E.  coast  of  South  America),  Avas  explored  by  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  1596 
and  1617.  The  French  settlements  here  A\m’e  formed  in  1626-43  5 the  Dutch,  1627-67. 
Demerara  and  Essequibo  Avere  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1814.  See  Heinerara. 

GUIENNE,  a French  province,  AA^as  part  of  the  dominions  of  Henry  II.  through  hisAAufe 
Eleanor,  1152.  Philip  of  France  seized  it  in  1293,  Avhich  led  to  AA'ar.  It  AA'as  alternately 
held  by  England  and  France  till  1453,  AAdien  John  Talbot,  earl  of  ShreAvsbury,  in  A^ain 
attempted  to  retake  it  from  the  latter. 

GUILDHALL  (London),  AA^as  built  in  1411.  After  its  re-erection  (in  1669),  through  the 
great  fire  of  1666,  no  part  of  the  ancient  building  remained,  except  the  interior  of  the  porch 
and  the  Avails  of  the  hall.  The  front  Avas  not  erected  until  1789.  Beneath  the  Avest  AvindoAV 
are  the  colossal  figures  of  Gog  and  Magog,  said  to  rejiresent  a Saxon  and  an  ancient  Briton. 
The  hall  can  contain  7000  persons,  and  is  used  for  city  feasts.  Here  Avere  entertained  the 
iillied  sovereigns  in  1814,  and  Napoleon  III.,  April  19,  1855. 

GUILLOTINE  iiwented  (about  1785)  by  Joseph  Ignatius  Guillotin,  an  eminent  physician 
and  senator,  esteemed  for  his  humanity.  He  designed  to  render  capital  punishment  less 
painful  by  decapitation,  and  felt  greatly  annoyed  at  the  instrument  being  called  by  his  name. 
He  was  imprisoned  during  the  revolutionary  troubles,  and  ran  some  hazard  of  being  subjected 
to  its  deadly  operation  ; "but  (contrary  to  a prevailing  opinion)  escaped,  and  lived  to  become 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  and  died  in  1814,  greatly  respected. 
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— A soiuewhiit  similar  instrument  may  bo  scon  in  an  oii'^ravin;^  accomj)anying  the  Sipnbolicce 
Qucstiones  (ealled  the  J\/annaia).  It  is  said  to  have  been  used  in  Italy,  at  llalilax,  England 
(see  Halifax),  ami  in  Scotland,  there  called  the  Maiden  and  the  Widow. 

Cl  IT  INK  A (W.  coast  of  Africa)  was  discovered  by  the  I’ortnguesc  about  1460.  Ki'om  tlieir 
trade  with  the  floors  originated  the  Slave  trade.  Sir  John  Hawkins  was  the  first  English- 
man who  made  a merchandise  of  the  human  species.  Bell.  He  was  as.sisted  in  his  enter- 
prise by  a number  of  English  gentlemen,  who  subscribed  money  for  the  purpose.  He  sailed 
from  Englaiul  in  Oct.  1562,  with  three  ships,  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  purchased  or 
forcibly  seized  300  negroes,  sold  them  proiitably  at  Hispaniola,  and  returned  lioiiio  richly 
laden  with  hides,  sugar,  ginger,  and  other  merchandise,  in  Sept.  1563.  Tliis  voyage  led  to 
other  similar  enterprises.  llaMuyt.  Sec  Slave  Trade. 

GUINEAS,  English  gold  coin,  so  named  from  having  been  first  coined  of  gold  brought 
by  the  African  Company  from  the  coast  of  Guinea  in  1663,  valued  then  at  20s.  ; but  worth 
30s.  in  1695.  11  educed  at  various  times  ; in  1717  to  21s.  In  1810  guineas  were  sold  for 

225.  6c?.  ; in  1816,  for  275.  In  1811  an  act  was  passed  forbidding  their  exportation  and  their 
sale  at  a price  above  the  enrrent  value,  215.  The  first  guineas  bore  the  impression  of  an 
elephant ; having  been  coined  of  this  African  gold.  Since  the  issue  of  sovereigns  in  July  i 
1817,  guineas  have  not  been  coined. 

GUINEGATE,  Battle  of.  See  Simrs. 

GUN-COTTON,  a highly  inflammable  and  explosive  substance,  invented  by  professor 
Schonbein  of  Basel,  and  made  known  by  him  in  1846.  It  is  purified  cotton  steeped  in  a 
mixture  composed  of  equal  parts  of  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterv/ards  dried, 
retaining  the  appearance  of  cotton  wool.  Dr.  Bcettinger  and  others  also  lay  claim  to  the 
discovery.*  See  Collodion. 

GUNPOWDEB.  The  invention  of  gunpowder  is  generally  ascribed  to  Bertholdus  or 
Michael  Schwartz,  a Cordelier  monk  of  Goslar,  south  of  Brunswick,  in  Germany,  about 
A. I).  1320.  But  many  writers  maintain  that  it  was  known  much  earlier  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  + Some  say  that  the  Chinese  possessed  the  art  a number  of  centuries  before.  Its 
composition,  moreover,  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Koger  Bacon,  in  his  treatise  Be  NulUtate 
Magics.  He  died  in  1292  or  1294. 

GUNPOWDER  PLOT.  The  memorable  conspiracy  known  by  this  name,  for  springing 
a mine  under  the  houses  of  parliament,  and  destroying  the  three  estates  of  the  realm — king, 
lords,  and  commons,  there  assembled,  was  discovered  on  Nov.  4,  1605.  It  Avas  projected  by 
Robert  Catesby,  and  several  persons  of  rank  were  leagued  in  the  enterprise.  Guy  Faux  was 
detected  in  the  vaults  under  the  house  of  lords  preparing  the  train  for  being  fired  on  the 
next  day.  Catesby  and  Percy  (of  the  family  of  Northumberland)  were  killed;  Guy  Faux, 
sir  Everard  Digby,  Rockwood,  Winter,  and  others,  died  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner, 
Jan.  30,  31,  1606,  Henry  Garnett,  a Jesuit,  was  executed  as  an  accomplice.  May  3,  folloAvirig. 
An  anonymous  letter  sent  to  lord  Monteagle  led  to  the  discovery.  It  contained  the  folloAving 
words,  “ Though  there  be  no  appearance  of  any  stir,  yet  I say  they  shall  receive  a terrible 
blow  this  parliament,  and  yet  they  shall  not  see  Avho  hurts  them.”  The  vault  called  Guy 
Faux  cellar,  in  which  the  conspirators  lodged  the  barrels  of  gunpowder,  remained  in  the  late 
houses  of  parliament  till  1825,  when  it  Avas  converted  into  offices. 

GUNS.  See  Artillery. 

GUTTA  PERCHA.  This  highly  useful  substance  is  procured  from  the  sap  of  the 
Isonandra  Gutta,  a large  forest  tree,  groAving  in  the  Malayan  Peninsula  and  on  the  islands 
near  it.  It  Avas  made  knoAAUi  in  England,  by  Drs.  D.  Almeida  and  Montgomery,  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  in  1843.  As  a non-conductor  of  electricity  it  has  become  an  invaluable  aid 
in  constructing  the  submarine  telegraph. 

GUZERAT,  a state  in  India,  founded  by  Mahmoud  the  Gaznevide  about  1020,  Avas  con- 
quered by  Akbar  in  1572  ; and  became  subject  to  the  Mahrattas  1732  or  1752. 

* The  diet  of  Frankfort  voted,  Oct.  3,  1846,  a recompense  of  100,000  florins  to  professor  Schonbein  and 
Dr.  Boettinger,  as  the  inventors  of  the  cotton  powder,  provided  the  authorities  of  JMayence,  after  seeing  it 
tried,  pronounced  it  superior  to  gunpowder  as  an  explosive  ; but  its  use,  as  a substitute  for  gunpowder,  in 
^umery,  is  still  a matter  of  uncertainty,  as  the  ignition  of  the  cotton  is  not  under  the  same  control.  Of 
its  utilitj’’,  however,  in  blasting  and  mining  operations,  not  the  slightest  doiibt  can  exist.  Though  cheaper 
and  more  powerful  than  gampowder,  it  is  still  inferior  to  it  in  many  respects. 

t A scientific  inquirer,  AV.  Hunter,  after  a careful  examination  of  the  question,  in  1847,  thus  states  the 
result ; — “ July  and  August,  1346,  may  therefore  be  safely  assumed  to  be  the  time  when  the  explosive 
force  of  gunpowder  was  first  brought  to  bear  on  the  military  operations  of  the  English  nation.” 
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GUY’S  IIOSriTAT>,  London.  Thomas  Guy,  a wealthy  hookseller,  after  bestowing 
immense  sums  on  St,  Thomas’s,  determined  to  be  the  sole  founder  of  another  hospital.  At 
the  age  of  seventy-six,  in  1721,  he  commenced  the  erection  of  the  present  building,  and  lived 
to  see  it  nearly  completed,  it  costing  him  18,793^.  In  addition,  he  endowed  it  with  219, 499L 
In  1829,  196,115/.  were  becpieathed  to  this  hospital  by  Mr.  Hunt,  to  provide  accommodation 
for  icx)  additional  ])aticnts. 

GYMNASIUM,  a place  where  the  Greeks  performed  public  exercises,  and  where  also 
philoso])hers,  ])oets,  and  rhetoricians  repeated  their  compositions.  In  wrestling  and  boxing, 
the  atlilates  were  often  naked  (gymnos),  whence  the  name.  They  anointed  themselves  \vith 
oil  to  brace  tlieir  limbs,  and  to  render  their  bodies  slippery,  and  more  difficult  to  be  grasped. 
The  first  modern  treatise  on  the  subject  of  gymnastics  was  published  in  Germany  in  1793. 
A London  Gymnastic  society,  formed  1826,  did  not  flourish.  In  1862  M.  Eavensteiri  set  up 
another  gymnastic  association. 

GYMNOSOPHISTA5,  a sect  of  philosoidiers  in  India,  who  lived  naked,  as  tlieir  name 
implies  : for  thirty-seven  years  they  are  said  to  have  exjiosed  themselves  in  the  open  air  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and  the  coldness  of  the  night.  They 
were  often  seen  in  the  fields,  fixing  their  eyes  full  upon  the  disc  of  the  sun  from  the  time  of 
its  rising  to  the  hour  of  its  setting.  Sometimes  they  stood  whole  days  upon  one  foot  in 
burning  sand.  Alexamder  (about  324  b.c.)  was  astonished  at  the  sight  of  men  who  seemed 
to  despise  bodily  pain,  and  who  inured  themselves  to  the  greatest  tortures  without  uttering 
a groan,  or  expressing  any  fear.  Pliny. 

GYPSIES,  or  Egyptians,  in  French  Bohemes ; Italian,  Zingari\  Spanish,  Gitanos ; 
German,  Zigeuner ; a nation  of  vagi'ants  supposed  by  some  to  be  descendants  of  Hindoos 
expelled  by  Tiniour,  about  1399.  They  appeared  in  Germany  and  Italy  early  in  the  15th 
century.  Although  expelled  from  France  in  1560,  and  from  most  countries  soon  after,  they 
are  yet  found  in  every  part  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Asia  and  Africa.  In  England  an  act 
was  made  against  their  itinerancy,  in  1530;  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  thirteen  persons 
were  executed  at  one  assizes  for  having  associated  with  gypsies  for  about  a month,  contrary 
to  the  statute.  The  gyp^y  settlement  at  Norwood  was  broken  up,  and  they  were  treated  as 
vagrants.  May  1797.  There  were  in  Spain  alone,  previously  to  1800,  more  than  120,000 
gypsies,  and  many  communities  of  them  yet  exist  in  England.  Notwithstanding  their  inter- 
course with  other  nations,  they  are  still,  like  the  Jews,  in  their  manners,  customs,  visage, 
and  appearance,  almost  wholly  unchangetl.  Their  pretended  knowledge  of  futurity  still  gives 
them  power  over  the  superstitious  and  ignorant.  The  Bible  has  been  translated  into  the 
gypsy  dialects.  Esther  Faa  was  crowmed  queen  of  the  gypsies  at  Blyth,  on  Nov.  18,  i860. 

GYROSCOPE  (from  gyrere,  to  revolve),  the  name  of  a now  popular  rotatory  a]iparatus 
(1859),  invented  by  Fessel  of  Cologne  (1853),  since  improved  by  professor  Wheatstone  and 
M.  Foucault  of  Paris.  It  is  similar  in  principle  to  the  rotatory  apparatus  of  Bohnenberger 
of  Tubingen  (born  1765,  died  1831).— The  gyroscope  exhibits  the  combined  effects  of  the 
centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces,  and  the  remarkable  results  of  the  cessation  of  either.  It 
thus  illustrates  the  great  law  of  gravitation. 


H. 

HAARLEJI,  Holland,  an  ancient  town,  was  taken  by  the  duke  of  Alva,  in  July,  1573, 
after  a siege  of  seven  months.  He  violated  the  capitulation  by  butchering  half  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  lake  was  drained  in  1849-51. 

HABEAS  CORPUS.  The  subjects’  Writ  of  Right,  passed  “for  the  better  securing  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,”  31  Charles  II.  c.  2,  May  27,  1679.*  This  act  (founded  on  the  old 
common  law)  is  next  in  importance  to  Magna  Charta,  for  so  long  as  the  statute  remains  in 
force  no  subject  of  England  can  be  detained  in  prison,  except  in  cases  wherein  the  detention 
is  shown  to  be  justified  by  the  law.  The  Habeas  Corims  act  can  alone  be  sus2)ended  by  the 
authority  of  jiarliament,  and  then  for  a short  time  only,  and  when  the  emergency  is  extreme. 
In  such  a case,  the  nation  ^^^rts  with  a 2>ortion  of  its  liberty  to  secure  its  own  2^ermancnt 
welfare,  and  suspected  persons  may  then  be  arrested  without  cause  or  2Airpose  being 

* By  this  act,  if  any  person  bo  imprisoned  by  the  order  of  any  court,  or  of  the  queen  herself,  be  may 
have  a wiit  of  habeas  corpus,  to  bring  him  before  the  court  of  queen’s  bench  or  common  picas,  who  shall 
determine  whether  his  committal  be  just.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that  “the 
privilege  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public 
safety  may  require  it ; ” hut  does  not  specify  the  department  of  the  government  having  the  power  ol' 
suspension.  A series  of  contests  on  this  subject  between  the  legal  and  military  authorities  began  in  Mary- 
land, May,  1861. 
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assigned.  Blackstonc.  In  consc<iucnco  of  tlio  affair  of  John  Anderson  (.see  Slavery  m 
Enyland,  note),  an  aet  was  ])assed  iji  1862,  enacting  that  no  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  should 
issue  out  of  England  into  any  colony,  &c.,  having  a court  with  authority  to  grant  such  writ. 


Act  suspended  for  a short  time  in  a.d.  1689,  1696, 1708 
Suspended  for  Scots’  rebellion  , . . 1715-6 

Suspended  for  twelve  months  ....  1722 
Suspended  for  Scots’  rchellion  in  . . . 1744-5 

Suspended  for  Amcriciin  war  . . . 1777-9 

Again  hy  Mr.  Pitt,  owing  to  French  revolution  1794 
Suspended  in  Ireland,  on  accoxint  of  the  great 

rebellion 1798 

Again,  and  in  England  . . . Aug.  28,  1799 

Suspended  on  a division,  189  against  42,  ma- 
jority 147 Api^  14,  1801 


Again,  on  account  of  Irish  insurrection  . . 1803 

Again,  owing  to  alleged  secret  meetings  (sec 

Green  Bag) Feb.  21,  1817 

Bill  to  restore  the  Habeas  Corpus  brought  into 

parliament .Jan.  28,  1818 

Suspended  in  Ireland,  owing  to  the  insurrec- 
tion in  that  kingdom  . . . July  24,  1848 

Restored  there,  the  rebellion  having  been 
suppressed March  i,  1849 


PIACKNEY  COACHES.  In  France,  a strong  kind  of  cob-horse  {haquenh)  was  let  out 
on  hire  for  short  journeys  : these  were  latterly  harnessed  (to  accommodate  several  wayfarers 
at  once)  to  a plain  vehicle  called  cochc-d-haqueuie  ; from  this  some  derive  the  name,  but 
others  derive  it  from  hack.  The  legend  that  traces  their  origin  to  Hackney,  near  London, 
is  a vulgar  error.  See  Cabriolets  and  Omnibuses. 


Four  were  set  up  in  London  by  a capt.  Bailey 
in  1625  : their  number  soon  increased. 

They  were  limited  by  the  star-chamber  in  1635 ; 

restricted  to  200  in  1637  and  in  . . . .1652 

The  number  was  raised  to  400,  in  1662  ; to  700, 
in  1694  ; to  800, in  1715  ; to  1000,  in  1771 ; to 
1100,  in  1814  ; and  finally,  to  1300,  in  . . 1815 

One-horse  hackney  carriages  (afterwards  cab- 
riolets) permitted  to  be  licensed  . . . — 

All  restriction  as  to  number  ceased,  by  2 WiU. 

IV.,  1831.  (The  original  fare  was  is.  a mile)  . 1833 


Two  hundred  Haclney  Chairs  were  licensed  . .1711 

Office  removed  to  Somerset-house  . . . 1782 

Coach-makers  made  subject  to  a licence  . . 1785 

Lost  and  Found  Office  for  the  recovery  of  pro- 
perty left  in  hackney  coaches,  established  by 

act  55  Geo.  III. 1815 

All  public  vehicles  to  be  regulated  by  the  act 
16  & 17  Viet.  cc.  33,  127,  by  which  they  are 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  commissioners 
of  police  ....  June  and  Aug.  1853 


HAGUE,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  once  called  the  finest  village  in  Europe  ; the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  States- General,  and  residence  of  the  former  earls  of  Holland  since 
1250,  when  William  II.  built  the  palace  here. 


Here  the  States  abrogated  the  authority  of 
Phihp  II.  of  Spain,  1580,  and  held  a confer- 
ence upon  the  five  articles  of  the  remon- 
strants, which  occasioned  the  synod  of  Dort . 1610 
Treaty  of  the  Plague  entered  into  with  a view 
to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  the  North, 
signed  by  England,  France,  and  Holland, 

May  21,  1659 

Witt  torn  in  pieces  here  . . Aug.  20,  1762 


The  French  took  possession  of  the  Hague,  Jan. 

1795 ; favoured  by  a hard  frost,  they  marched 
into  Plolland,  where  the  inhabitants  and 
troops  declared  in  their  favour,  a general 
revolution  ensued,  and  the  stadtholder  and 
his  family  were  compelled  to  leave  the 
country  and  escape  to  England  . . . . 1795 

The  Hague  evacuated  in  . . . . Nov.  1813 

The  stadtholder  returns  here  . . Dec.  — 


HAILEYBUE.Y  COLLEGE,  wherein  students  were  prepared  for  service  in  India  \ it  was 
oundedby  the  East  India  Company  in  1800,  and  was  closed  Dec.  31,  1857. 

HAIhTAULT,  a province  in  Belgium,  anciently  governed  by  counts  hereditary,  after 
Begnier  I.,  who  died  in  916.  The  coimt  John  D’Aresnes  became  count  of  Holland  in  1299. 
Hainault  henceforth  partook  of  the  fortunes  of  Flanders. 

HAINAULT  FOREST  (Essex),  a celebrated  forest,  in  which  stood  the  ancient  Fairlop 
oak,  {which  see)  was  disafforested  in  1851. 

HxVIR.  By  the  northern  nations,  and  in  Gaul,  hair  was  much  esteemed,  and  hence  the 
appellation  Gallia  comata  ; and  cutting  off  the  hair  was  inflicted  as  a punishment  among 
them.  The  royal  family  of  France  held  it  as  a particular  mark  and  privilege  of  the  kings 
and  princes  of  the  blood,  to  wear  long  hair  artfully  dressed  and  curled.  “The  clerical  tonsure 
is  of  apostolic  in.stitution  !”  Isidorus  Hispalensis.  Pope  Anicetus  forbade  the  clergy  to  wear 
long  hair,  a.d.  155.  Long  hair  was  out  of  fashion  during  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  and 
hence  the  term  Round-heads.  It  was  again  out  of  fashion  in  1795  ; and  very  short  hair  was 
in  mode  in  1801.  Hair-powder  came  into  use  in  1590  ; and  in  1795  a tax  Avas  laid  upon 
persons  using  it,  which  yielded  at  one  time  20,000k  per  annum.  The  tax  is  now  il.  35.  6d. 
for  each  person  annually.  See  Beard. 

HAITI.  See  Hayti. 

HALICARNASSUS,  in  Caria  (Asia  Minor),  the  reputed  birth-place  of  Herodotus,  484 
B.C.,  and  the  site  of  the  tomb  of  Mausolus,  erected  352.  It  was  taken  by  Alexander,  334. 
See  Mausoleum. 


HALIDON-PIILL,  near  Berwick,  where  on  Jidy  19-20,  1333,  the  English  defeated  the 
Scots,  the  latter  losing  upwards  of  14,000  slafii,  among  whom  were  the  regent  Douglas  and 
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a large  iiiim])cr  of  the  nol)ility,  wliile  a cornparativ'ely  small  number  of  the  English  suffered. 
Edward  ill.  ])laced  Edward  Ealliol  on  the  tlirone  of  Scotland. 

HALIFAX  (A^orkshire),  The  woollen  manufacture  was  established  here  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  became  very  gi'eat,  and  prodigious  quantities  of  cloth,  kerseys,  shalloons,  &c., 
being  continually  on  the  tenters  and  liable  to  be  stolen,  tlie  town,  at  its  first  incorporation, 
was  emjiowcrcd  to  ])unish  capitally  any  criminal  convicted  of  stealing  to  the  value  of  upwards 
of  thirteen  pence  halfpenny,  by  a iieculiar  engine,  which  beheaded  the  offender  in  a moment. 
King  James  I.  in  1620  took  this  power  away.  See  Guillotine.  In  1857  Mr.  J.  Crossley 
announced  his  intention  of  founding  a college  here  ; and  Mr.  F.  Crossley  presented  the  town 
with  a beautiful  park. 

HALIFAX  ADMIKISTKATIOK.  The  earl  of  Halifax  became  minister  in  the  first  year 
of  the  reign  of  George  1.,  Oct.  1714,  and  died  in  1715.  This  ministry  was  succeeded  by 
llobert  AVal2)ole’s. 


Charles,  carl  of  Halifixx,  jir&t  lord  of  the  treasury 
(succeeded  on  his  death  by  the  earl  of  Carlisle). 
William,  lord  Cowper,  afterwards  earl  Cowper,  lord 
chancellor. 

Daniel,  earl  of  Nottingham,  lord  'president. 

Thomas,  marquess  of  Wharton,  2)rivy  seal. 


Edward,  earl  of  Oxford,  admiralty. 

James  Stanhope,  afterwards  earl  Stanhope,  and 
' Charles,  viscount  Townshend,  secretaries  of  state. 
Sir  Richard  Onslow,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

Dukes  of  Montrose  and  Marlborough,  lord  Berkeley, 
rt.  hon.  Robt.  Walpole,  Mr.  Pulteney,  &c. 


HALLELUJAH  and  AMEN.  Hebrew  expressions  frequently  used  in  the  Jewish  hymns  : 
from  the  Jewish  they  came  into  the  Christian  Church.  The  meaning  of  the  first  is  Praise  the 
Lord,  and  of  the  second  &0  he  it.  They  are  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  Haggai, 
the  prophet,  about  520  b.c.  ; and  their  introdiiction  from  the  Jewish  into  the  Christian 
Church  is  ascribed  to  St.  Jerome,  one  of  the  primitive  Latin  fathers,  about  a.d.  390. 


HALYS  (a  river,  Asia  Minor),  near  which  a l^attle  was  fought  between  the  Lydians  and 
Medes.  It  was  interru2)ted  by  an  almost  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  occasioned  a con- 
clusion of  the  war  between  the  two  kingdoms.  May  28,  585  b.  c.  (the  fourth  year  of  the  48th 
Olympiad).  Pliny,  Nat.  Mist.  ii.  Others  give  the  date  584,  603,  and  610  b.c.  This  eclipse 
is  said  to  have  been  j)redicted  many  years  b^efore  by  Thales  of  Miletus.  Herodotus  i.  75. 

HAMBUEG,  a free  city,  N.  W.  Germany,  founded  by  Charlemagne,  about  a.d.  809. 
It  joined  the  Hanseatic  League  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  became  a flourishing  com- 
mercial city.  Population  in  i860,  229,941. 


It  obtained  the  title  of  a free  imperial  city  by 
permission  of  the  dukes  of  Holstein,  1296; 
was  subject  to  them  till  1618;  purchased  its 
total  exemption  from  their  claims  . a.d.  1768 
France  declared  war  upon  Hamburg  for  its 
treachery  in  givuig  up  Napper  Tandy  (see 

Tandy) Oct.  1799 

British  property  sequestrated  . . March,  1801 

Hamburg  taken  by  the  French  after  the  battle 

of  Jena  in 1806 

Incorporated  with  France 1810 


Evacuated  by  the  French  on  the  advance  of  the 

Russians  into  Germany 1813 

Restored  to  independence  by  the  allied  sove- 
reigns   May,  1814 

Awful  fire  here,  which  destroyed  numerous 
churches  and  public  buildings,  and  2000 
houses  ; it  continued  for  three  days  May  4,  1842 
Half  the  city  inundated  by  the  Elbe  . Jan.  i,  1855 
A new  constitution  demanded  by  the  citizens, 
and  granted  by  the  senate  . . . July,  i860 

The  new  assembly  (of  191  members)  first  met, 

Dec.  6,  — 


HAMPTON-COUET  PALACE  (Middlesex).  Built  by  Cardinal  AYolsey  on  the  site  of 
the  manor-house  of  the  knights-hospitallers.  In  1 525,  he  presented  it  to  his  royal  master, 
Henry  VIII.  ; it  being,  perhaps,  the  most  splendid  offering  ever  made  by  a subject  to 
a sovereign.  Here  Edward  VI.  was  born,  Oct.  12,  1537  ; here  his  mother,  Jane  Seymour,  died, 
Oct.  24  following  ; and  here  Mary,  Elizabeth,  Charles,  and  others  of  our  sovereigns,  resided. 
Most  of  the  old  apartments  were  pulled  down,  and  the  gi’and  inner  court  built  by  AVilliam  III. 
in  1694,  when  the  gardens,  occupying  40  acres,  Avere  laid  out.  In  this  palace  aaas  held, 
Jan.  14-16,  1604,  the  conference  between  the  Presbyterians  and  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Chiu'ch,  which  led  to  a iieAv  translation  of  the  Bible.  See  Conference. 

HANAPEE  OFFICE  (of  the  court  of  Chancery),  where  Avrits  relating  to  the  business 
of  the  subject,  and  their  returns,  Avere  anciently  kept  in  hanaperio  (in  a hamper) ; and  those 
relating  to  the  croAvn,  in  parva  laga  (a  little  bag).  Hence  the  names  Hanaper  and  Petty 
Bag  Office.  The  hanaper  Avas  originally  a AA’icker  basket,  Avith  a cover  and  a lock,  and  made 
for  easy  remoA'al  from  place  to  place.  The  office  Avas  abolished  in  1842. 

HANAU  (Hesse-Cassel),  A\diere  a division  of  the  combined  armies  of  Austria  and  Bavaria, 
of  30,000  men,  under  General  Wrede,  encountered  the  French,  70,000  strong,  under 
Napoleon  L,  on  their  retreat  from  Leipsic,  Oct.  30,  1813.  The  French  suffered  very 
severely,  though  the  allies  Avere  compelled  to  retire. 
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]I  ANDEr/S  COJMMEMORATIONS.  The  first  musical  festival  in  commemoration  of  this 
illustrious  com])oser  "was  held  in  AVestminster  ahl)ey,  May  26,  1784.  It  was  the  grandest 
display  of  tlie  kind  ever  attem])tcd  in  any  nation,  king  George  111.  and  ([ueen  Charlotte,  and 
above  3000  persons  being  present.  The  band  contained  268  vocal,  and  245  instrumental 
performers,  and  the  receipts  of  three  successive  days  Averc  12, 746Z.  These  concerts  were 
repeated  in  17S5,  1786,  1790,  and  1791. 


Second  groat  commemoration,  in  the  i)rosonce  of 
king  William  IV.  and  queen  Adelaide,  when 
there  were  644  performers,  June  24,  26,  and  28, 
1834.  This  commemoration  led  to  tlio  formation 
of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  at  Exeter  Hall. 

This  society,  in  conjunction  with  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company,  projected  the  festival  of  1859. 

Grand  lle'hoai*sals  June  15,  17,  19,  1857,  and  on 
July  2,  1858. 

Fourth  gi-eat  Handel  fe.stival  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
on  the  centenary  of  his  death.  Performances  : 
Messiah,  June  20  ; Selections,  22  ; Israel  in  Egypt, 
24,  1859,  Avhen  the  in-ince-consort,  the  king  of  the 


Belgians,  and  26,827  persons  were  present.  There 
were  2765  vocal  and  393  instrumental  performers, 
and  the  performance  was  highly  successful.  The 
receipts  amounted  to  about  33,000/.,  from  which 
there  were  deducted  18,000/.  for  expenses;  of  the 
residue  (15,000/.),  two  parts  accrued  to  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company,  and  one  part  to  the  Sacred  Har- 
monic Society.  Handel’s  harpsichord,  original 
scores  of  his  oratorios,  and  other  interesting 
relics,  were  exhibited. 

Fifth  Handel  festival  at  the  Crystal  Palace : 4000 
performers  ; highly  siiccessful ; June  23,  25,  27, 
1862. 


HANDKERCJIIEFS,  wrought  and  edged  with  gold,  used  to  be  worn  in  England  by 
gentlemen  in  their  hats,  as  favours  from  young  ladies,  the  value  of  them  being  from  five  to 
tAvelve  pence  for  each,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  1558.  Stow’s  Chron.  Handkerchiefs  were 
of  early  manufacture,  and  are  mentioned  in  our  oldest  Avorks.  Those  of  the  celebrated 
Paisley  manufacture  Avere  first  made  in  that  toAvn  in  1743. 

HANGING,  Huaavixg,  and  Quartering.  The  first  infliction  of  this  barbarous 
punishment  took  place  upon  a pirate  named  William  Marise,  a nobleman’s  son,  25  Hen.  III. 
1241.  Five  gentlemen  attached  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester  Avere  arraigned  and  condemned  for 
treason,  and  at  the  place  of  execution  Avere  hanged,  cut  doAvn  alive  instantly,  stripped 
naked,  and  their  bodies  marked  for  quartering,  and  then  pardoned,  25  Hen.  VI.  1447. 
Slotv.  The  last  execution  in  this  manner  Avas  that  of  the  Cato-street  conspirators  (icMcJi  see), 
May  I,  1820.  The  punishment  of  death  by  hanging  has  been  abolished  in  numerous  cases. 
See  Death.  Hanging  in  chains  AA'as  abolished  in  1834. 

HANGO  BAY  (Finland).  On  June  5,  1855,  a boat  commanded  by  Kent.  Geneste  left 
the  Briti.sh  steamer,  Cossack,  Avith  a flag  of  truce,  to  land  some  Russian  prisoners.  They 
AA^ere  fired  on  by  a body  of  riflemen,  and  five  Avere  killed,  several  Avounded,  and  the  rest 
made  prisoners.  The  Russian  account,  asserting  the  irregularity  to  have  been  on  the  side  of 
the  English,  has  not  been  substantiated. 

HANOVER,  a kingdom,  formerly  an  electorate,  N.  W.  Germany.  Hano\"er  is  composed 
of  territories  Avhich  formerly  belonged  to  the  dukes  of  BrunsAvick  {which  see).  Population  in 
1859,  1,850,000. 


Hanover  became  the  ninth  electorate  . . a.  n.  1692 

Suffered  much  during  the  seven  years’  war,  1756-63 
Seized  by  Prussia  ....  April  3,  1801 

Occupied  by  the  French  . . . June  5,  1803 

Delivered  to  Prussia  in  ...  . . 1805 

Part  of  it  annexed  to  AVestiJhalia  . . .1810 

Regained  for  England  by  Bernadotte  Nov.  6,  1813 

Erected  into  a kingdom  . . . Oct.  12,  1814 

The  duke  of  Cambridge  appointed  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  a representative  government 
established Nov.  1816 


Visited  by  George  IV Oct.  1821 

Ernest,  duke  of  Cumberland,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  ......  June  20,  1837 

He  granted  a constitution  with  electoral  rights, 

1848  ; which  was  annulled  in  obedience  to  the 
decree  of  the  Federal  diet  . . April  12,  1855 

The  king  claims  from  England  crown  jewels, 
which  belonged  to  George  III.  (value  about 


120,000/.) 1857 

Arbitration  : the  jewels  given  up  . . Jan.  1858 

The  Stade  dues  suppressed  . . June  12,  1861 


ELECTORS  AND  KINGS  OF  HANOVER. 


1692.  Ernest-Augustus,  youngest  son  of  George, 
that  son  of  AVilliam,  duke  of  Brunswick- 
Luneburg,  who  obtained  by  lot  the  right  to 
marry  (see  Brunswick).  He  became  bishop  of 
Osnaburg  in  1662,  and  in  1679  inherited  the 
possessions  of  his  uncle  J ohn,  duke  of  Calen- 
berg  ; created  Elector  of  Hanover  in  1692. 

[He  married  in  1659,  the  princess  Sophia, 
daughter  of  Frederick,  elector  palatine,  and 
of  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  James  I.  of 
England.  In  1701,  Sophia  was  declared  next 
heir  to  the  British  crown,  after  William  III., 
Anne  and  their  descendants.] 

1698.  George-Lewis,  son  of  the  preceding  ; married 
his  cousin  Sophia,  the  heiress  of  the  duke 
of  Brunswick-Zell.  Became  king  of  Great 
Britain,  Aug.  i,  1714,  as  George  I. 


1727.  George-Augustus,  his  soir  (George  II.  of  Eng- 
land), June  II. 

1760.  George-AVilliam-Frederiek,  his  grandson 
(George  III.  of  England),  Oct.  25. 


KINGS  OF  HANOA'ER.  See  Accession. 

1814.  George-AVilham-Frederick  (the  preceding  sove- 
reign), first  king  of  Hanover,  Oct.  12. 

1820.  George- Augustus-Frederick,  his  son  (George 
IV.  of  England),  Jan.  29. 

1830.  AVilliam-Henry,  his  brother  (William  IV.  of 
England),  June  26. 

[Hanover  separated  from  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain.  ] 

1837.  Ernest-Augustus,  duke  of  Cumberland,  brother 
to  William  IV.  of  England,  on  whose  demise 
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he  succeeded  (as  a distinct  inheritance)  to  the 
til  rone  of  Hanover,  June  20. 

1851.  George  V.  (ix)ni  May  27,  1819),  son  of  Emest : 
ascended  the  throne  on  the  dcatii  of  his 


father,  Nov.  i8.  The  tiiesent  (1862)  king  of 
Hanover. 

Heir : Prince  Ei-nest- Augustus,  horn  Sept.  21, 
1845. 


II A NS  E TOAVNS.  A commercial  miion  called  the  Hanseatic  League  (from  hansa, 
association)  was  formed  hy  a number  of  port  towns  in  Germany,  in  support  of  each  other 
against  the  piracies  of  the  Swedes  and  Danes  : this  association  began  about  1 140,  and  the 
league  was  signed  1241.  At  first  it  consisted  only  of  towns  situate  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Baltic  Sea,  but  its  strength  and  reputation  increasing,  there  was  scarce  any  trading  city  in 
Europe  but  desired  to  be  admitted  into  it,  and  in  1370  it  consisted  of  sixty-six  cities,  besides 
forty-four  confederates.  They  proclaimed  war  against  Waldemar,  king  of  Denmark,  about 
tlic  year  1348,  and  against  Eric  in  1428,  with  forty  ships,  and  12,000  regular  troops  besides 
seamen.  This  gave  umbrage  to  several  princes,  who  ordered  the  merehants  of  their  respective 
kingdoms  to  withdraw  their  effects.  The  Thirty  years’  war  in  Germany  (1618-48)  broke  up 
the  strength  of  the  association.  In  1630,  the  only  towns  of  note  of  this  once  powerful  league, 
retaining  the  name,  were  Liibeck,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen.  The  league  sufiered  also  by  the 
rise  of  the  commerce  of  the  Low  Countries,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  many  juivileges 
they  enjoyed  l)y  treaty  in  England  were  abolished  by  Elizabeth  in  1578. 

HAPSBURG  (or  HabseurCx),  House  of,  the  family  from  which  the  imperial  house  of 
Austria  sprang  in  the  seventh  century.  Hapsburg  was  an  ancient  castle  of  Switzerland,  on 
a lofty  eminence  near  Schintznach.  Rodolph,  count  of  Hapsburg,  became  archduke  of 
Austria,  and  emperor  of  Germany,  A.D.  1273.  See  Germany  and  Austria. 

HARBOURS.  England  has  many  fine  natural  harbours  ; the  Thames  (harbour,  dock, 
and  depot),  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  &c.  Acts  for  the  improvement  of  harbours,  &c.,  were 
passed  in  1847,  1861,  and  1862. 

HARFLEUR  (seaport,  N.W.  France)  was  besieged  by  Henry  Y.,  and  taken  SejA.  22,  1415. 

HARLAW  (Aberdeenshire),  the  site  of  a desperate  indecisive  battle  between  the  earl  of 
Mar,  with  the  royal  army,  ancl  Donald,  the  lord  of  the  Isles,  July  24,  1411.  This  conflict 
was  very  disastrous  to  the  nobility,  some  houses  losing  all  their  males. 

HARLEIAN  LIBRARY,  containing  7000  manuscripts,  was  bought  by  the  right  hon. 
Mr.  secretary  Harley,  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer,  and  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  A large  portion  of  this  nobleman’s  life  was  spent  in  adding  to  its  literary  stores, 
in  the  collection  of  which  he  expended  a gi'eat  part  of  the  wealth  which  his  public  employ- 
ments had  enabled  him  to  accumulate.  He  died  May  21,  1724.  The  Harleian  Miscellany, 
a selection  from  the  MSS.  and  Tracts  of  his  library,  was  published  in  1744  and  1808. 

HARMONIC  STRINGS.  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  invented  harmonic  strings,  in 
consequence  of  hearing  four  blacksmiths  working  with  hammers,  in  harmony,  whose  weights 
he  found  to  be  six,  eight,  nine,  and  twelve  ; or  rather  by  squares,  as  thirty- six,  sixty-four, 
eighty-one,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-four.— The  Haumonica,  or  musical  glasses ; airs 
from  the  tone  of  them  were  first  formed  by  an  Irish  gentleman  named  Puckeridge. 
Franklin.  The  instrument  was  improved  by  Dr.  Franklin  in  1760. 

HARMONISTS,  a sect  of  enthusiasts  founded  in  Wurtemburg  by  Eapj?,  about  1780. 
Not  much  is  known  of  their  tenets,  but  they  held  their  property  in  common,  and  considered 
marriage  only  a civil  contract.  They  emigrated  to  iVnierica,  not  finding  toleration  in 
Germany,  and  built  New  Harmony  in  Indiana  in  1815.  The  enthusiastic  Robert  Owen 
purchased  this  town,  about  1823  ; but  ultimately  failed  in  his  scheme  of  a “social”  com- 
munity, and  returned  to  England  to  propagate  his  doctrines.  See  Socialists.  The  Har- 
monists removed  to  Pittsburg  in  Pennsylvania  in  1822. 

HARMONIUM,  a keyed  wind  instrument,  like  the  accordion  in  the  tones  being  generated 
by  the  action  of  wind  upon  metallic  reeds.  The  Chinese  were  well  acquainted  with  the  effects 
produced  by  vibrating  tongues  of  metal.  M.  Biot  stated,  in  1810,  that  they  were  used  musi- 
cally by  M.  Grenie;  and  in  1827-29,  free  reed  stops  were  employed  in  organs  at  Beauvais  and 
Paris.  The  harmoniums  best  known  in  England  are  those  of  Alexandre  and  Debain,  the 
latter  claiming  to  be  the  original  maker  of  the  French  instrument.  In  1841,  however,  Mr. 
W.  E.  Evans,  of  Cheltenham,  produced  his  English  Harmonium,  then  termed  the  Organ- 
Harmonica.  By  a succession  of  improvements  he  has  produced  a fine  instrument,  Avith  diapason 
quality,  and  great  rapidity  of  speech,  without  any  loss  of  power.  English  Cyclopccdia. 

HARNESS,  the  leathern  dressings  used  for  horses  to  draAV  ehariots,  and  also  chariots, 
are  said  to  have  been  the  invention  of  Erichthonius  of  Athens,  who  Avas  made  a constellation 
after  his  death,  under  the  name  of  Bootes,  about  1487  b.c. 
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IIAKO,  CiiY  OF.  The  Clamcitr  dc  Haro  is  deiived  from  Raoul,  the  Frciicli  name  for 
Eollo,  ancestor  of  our  Noruuui  ]niuces  of  England,  whose  equity  was  not  inferior  to  his 
A'alonr,  and  whoso  very  name  had  an  ell'ect  upon  his  subjects,  even  after  his  death.  This 
cry  was  set  up,  hccanse  Rollo  had  administered  justice  with  such  exactness,  that  those  who 
had  injury  done  them  used  to  call  out  A Raoul!  By  virtue  of  this  cry,  the  person  who  met 
an  adverse  i)arty  in  the  streets,  obliged  him  to  go  before  the  judge,  who  decided  their 
dilferences,  at  least  provisionally.  lUuault. 

HARP.  It  is  traced  to  the  earliest  nations.  David  played  the  harp  before  Saul, 
1063  n.c.  I Sam.  xvi.  23.  The  l3a’c  of  the  Greeks  is  the  harp  of  the  moderns.  The 
Romans  had  their  harp  ; so  had  the  Jews,  but  it  had  very  few  strings.  The  Cinibri  or 
English  Saxons  had  this  instrument.  The  celebrated  Welsh  harp  was  strung  with  gut ; and 
the  Irish  liaiq),  like  the  more  ancient  harps,  with  wire.* 

HARPER’S  FERRY  (Virginia).  See  United  States,  1859-62. 

HARRISOU’S  TUME-PIECE.  Mr.  John  Harrison,  an  ingenious  mechanic  of  Fonlby, 
near  Pontefract,  was  the  inventor  of  this  celebrated  instrument.  In  1714,  the  government 
offered  rewards  for  methods  of  determining  the  longitude  at  sea  ; in  consequence,  Harrison 
came  to  London.  His  first  time-piece  was  produced  in  1735  ; his  second  in  1739  ; his  third 
in  1749;  and  his  fourth,  which  procured  him  the  reward  of  20,oool.  offered  by  the  Board 
of  Longitude,  was  produced  a few  years  after.  He  obtained  10, 000k  of  his  reward  in  1764, 
and  other  sums,  for  further  improvements  in  his  chronometer  in  following  years,  amounting 
to  more  than  24,000?.  in  all.  See  Clocks  and  Watches. 

HARROGATE  (Yorkshire).  The  first  or  old  spa  in  Ivnaresborough  forest  was  discovered 
by  capt.  Slingsby  in  1571  : a dome  was  erected  over  the  well  at  the  expense  of  lord  Rosslyn 
in  1786.  There  are  two  other  chalybeate  springs,  called  the  Alum  Avell  and  the  Towit  spa. 
The  most  noted  of  the  mineral  springs  is  the  sulphureous  well,  discovered  in  1783.  The 
theatre  was  erected  in  1788  ; and  there  are  an  assembly-room  and  a libraiy.  The  Bath 
hospital  Avas  erected  by  subscription  in  1825. 

HARROW-OU-THE-HILL  SCHOOL  (MiddlesexF),  founded  and  endoAA^ed  by  John 
Lyon  in  1590,  and  distinguished  as  one  of  the  first  classical  seminaries  in  England.  To 
encourage  archery,  the  founder  instituted  a prize  of  a silver  arroAV  to  be  shot  for  annually  on 
the  4th  of  August  ; but  the  custom  has  been  abolished.  Sir  R.  Peel  the  statesman  and  lord 
Byi’on  the  poet  Avere  educated  here. 

HARTLEY  COAL  MINE  (N'orthumberland).  Celebrated  for  a dreadful  and  hitherto 
unjDaralleled  accident  on  Jan.  16,  1862.  One  of  the  beams  of  the  engine  at  the  mouth  of  the 
ventilating  shaft  broke,  and  a mass  of  iron  AveigJiing  about  12  tons  fell  doAvn  the  shaft, 
destrojdng  the  brattice  dividing  the  shaft,  and  carrying  doAvn  so  large  a quantity  of  earth 
and  timber  as  to  kill  tAVo  men  that  Avere  ascending  the  shaft,  and  bury  alive  about  215 
persons,  men  and  boys.  Several  days  elapsed  before  the  bodies  could  be  removed.  Much 
sympathy  AA’as  shoAAUi  by  the  public,  from  the  queen  to  the  humblest  classes  ; about  50,000?. 
having  been  collected  on  behalf  of  the  bereaA^ed  families.  The  coroner’s  verdict  expressed 
the  necessity  of  there  being  tAvo  shafts  to  coal  mines,  and  recommended  that  the  beams  of 
colliery  engines  should  be  of  malleable  instead  of  cast-iron. 

HARTWELL  (Buckinghamshire),  the  retreat  of  Louis  XVIII. , king  of  France,  1807-14. 
He  landed  in  England  at  Yarmouth,  Oct.  6,  1807,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Gosfield  Hall, 
in  Essex,  and  aftei'AA’ards  came  to  HartAvell,  living  in  retirement,  as  the  count  de  Lille.  His 
consort  died  here  in  1810.  On  his  restoration  to  the  throne,  he  embarked  at  Dover  for 
France,  April  24,  1814.  See  France. 

HASTINGS  (Sussex).  At  Battle,  near  this  place,  more  than  30,000  Avere  slain  in  the 
battle  betAveen  Harold  II.  of  England  and  William  duke  of  Normandy,  the  former  losing  his 
life  and  kingdom,  Oct.  14,  1066.  Vfilliam  Avas  soon  after  croAvned  Idng  of  England.  The 

* One  of  the  most  ancient  harps  existing  is  that  of  Bryan  Boiroimhe,  monarch  of  Ireland  : it  was 
given  by  his  son  Donagh  to  pope  John  XVIII.,  together  with  the  crown  and  other  regalia  of  his  father,  in 
order  to  obtain  absolution  for  the  murder  of  his  brother  Teig.  Adrian  IV.  alleged  this  as  being  one  of  his 
principal  titles  to  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  in  his  bull  transferring  it  to  Henry  II.  This  harp  was  given 
by  Leo  X.  to  Henry  VIII.,  who  presented  it  to  the  first  earl  of  Clanricarde  : it  then  came  into  possession  of 
the  family  of  De  Burgh ; next  into  that  of  Mac  Mahon  of  Clenagh,  county  of  Clare  ; afterwards  into  that 
of  MacNamara  of  Limerick  ; and  was  at  length  deposited  by  the  right  hon.  Wilham  Conjmgham  in  the 
College  Museum,  Dublin,  in  1782. 

+ The  church  may  be  seen  for  many  miles  round,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  well-known  hon-mot  of 
Charles  II.,  who  cut  short  some  theological  disciission  that  took  place  in  his  presence  i-elative  to  the  claims 
of  religious  sects  to  the  title  of  the  visible  church,  by  declaring  “that  the  visible  church  was  the  parish 
church  of  Harrow,  which  could  be  seen  everywhere.” 
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<lay  of  this  hattlo  was,  also,  the  anniversary  of  Harold’s  hirth.  He  and  his  two  brothers 
were  interred  at  Waltham  Abbey,  Essex. 

HASTINGS’  TRIAL.  Warren  Hastings,*  governor-general  of  India,  was  tried  by  the 
peers  of  Great  Britain  for  liigli  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  but  ae([uitted,  although  he  had 
connnitted  many  acts  during  his  government  which,  it  was  thought,  ought  to  have  led  to  a 
<lilferent  result.  Among  other  charges  against  him,  was  his  acceptance  of  a pre.sent  of 
ioo,oooZ.  I'roni  the  nabob  of  Glide  (see  Chunar,  Treaty  of).  The  tiial  lasted  seven  years  and 
three  months;  commencing  Eeb.  13,  1788,  terminating  in  his  accjuittal,  April  25,  1795. 
Mr.  Sheridan’s  celebrated  speech  on  tlie  impeachment  excited  great  admiration. 

HATFIELD’S  ATTEMPT  on  the  Life  of  George  III.,  May  ii,  1800,  a field-day  in 
Hyde-jiark.  During  a review  a shot  from  an  undiscovered  hand  was  fired,  which  w’ounded  a 
young  gentleman  who  stood  near  the  king.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  when  his 
majesty  was  at  Drury-lane  theatre,  Hatfield  fired  a pistol  at  him  ; upon  his  trial  he  was 
found  to  1)0  deranged,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  confined  as  a lunatic  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  He  died  Jan.  23,  1841,  aged  69  years. 

HiVTS.  See  Caps.  First  made  by  a Swiss  at  Paris,  a.d.  1404.  They  are  mentioned  in 
history  at  the  period  when  Charles  VII.  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Rouen,  in  1449.  He 
w’ore  a hat  lined  with  red  velvet,  and  surmounted  with  a rich  plume  of  feathers.  It  is  from 
this  reign  that  the  general  use  of  hats  and  caj)s  is  to  be  dated,  at  least  in  France,  which 
henceforward  began  to  take  place  of  the  chaperons  and  hoods  that  had  been  worn  before  in 
France.  Henaidt.  Hats  were  first  manufactured  in  England  by  Spaniards,  in  1510  ; before 
this  time  both  inen  and  women  wore  close-knit  woollen  caps.  Htoio.  Very  high-crowned 
hats  were  worn  by  queen  Elizabeth’s  courtiers  ; and  high  crowns  were  again  introduced  in 
1783.  A stamp-duty  was  laid  upon  hats  in  1784,  and  again  in  1796  ; it  was  repealed  in  1811. 
fSilk  hats  began  to  siqiersede  beaver  about  1820. 

HATTERAS  EXPEDITION.  See  United  Slates,  1861. 

HAVANNAH  (capital  of  Cuba,  West  Indies).  Founded  by  Velasquez,  1511  ; was 
taken  by  lord  Albemarle,  Aug.  14,  1762;  restored,  1763  ; the  remains  of  Columbus  were 
brought  from  St.  Domingo  and  deposited  in  the  cathedral  here,  1795. 

HAVRE-DE-GRACE  (N.AV.  France),  was  defended  for  the  Huguenots  by  the  English  in 
1562  ; who,  however,  were  expelled  in  1563.  It  was  bombarded  by  Rodney,  July  6 to  9, 
1759  by  sir  Richard  Strachan,  May  25,  1798  ; and  blockaded.  Sept.  6,  1803.  The  attempts 
of  the  British  to  burn  the  shipping  here  failed,  Aug.  7,  1804. 

HAWAII.  See  Owliyliee. 


HAWKERS  AND  Pedlars  were  first  licensed  in  1697.  They  are  now  licensed  by 
commissioners,  appointed  in  1810.  Expense  of  licences  reduced  in  1862. 

HAYMARKET. (Westminster).  The  hay  market  here,  opened  in  1664,  was  removed 
to  Cumberland-market,  Jan.  i,  1831.  The  Haymarket  Theatre  was  originally  opened  in 
1702.  See  Theatres. 

HAYTI,  OR  Haiti,  Indian  name  of  St.  Domingo,  a West  India  island,  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  Dec.'  1492,  and  named  Hispaniola.  Before  the  Spaniards  finally  conquered  it, 
they  are  said  to  have  clestroyed,  in  battle  or  cold  blood,  3,000,000  of  its  inhabitants,  including 
women  and  children.  General  Fabre  Geffrard  became  president  of  the  republic  of  Hayti, 
Jan.  15,  1859. 


Haj4i  seized  by  the  filibusters  and  French 

buccaneers 1630 

The  French  government  took  possession  of  the 

whole  colony 1677 

The  negroes  revolt  against  France  . Aug.  23,  1791 

And  massacre  nearly  all  the  whites  . . . 1793 

The  French  directory  recognise  Toussaint  I’Ou- 
verture  as  general-in-chief  ....  1794 
The  eastern  part  of  the  island  ceded  to  France 

by  Spain 1795 

Toussaint  establishes  an  independent  republic 
in  St.  Domingo  ....  jMay  9,  1801 
He  surrenders  to  the  French  . . . May  7,  1802 

And  is  conducted  to  France,  where  he  dies  . 1803 


A new  insiUTection,  under  the  command  of 
Dessalines;  the  French  quit  the  island,  Nov.  1803 
Dcssalines  proclaims  the  massacre  of  all  the 
whites,  March  29 ; crowned  emperor  as 

Jacques  I Oct.  8,  1804 

He  is  assassinated,  and  the  isle  is  divided, 

Oct.  17,  1806 

Henry  Christophe,  a man  of  colour,  president 
in  Feb.  1807  ; crowned  emperor  by  the  title 
of  Henry  I. , while  Pethion  rules  as  president 
at  Port-au-Prince  ....  March,  1811 
Numerous  black  nobility  and  prelates  created  . — 

Pethion  dies,  and  Boyer  is  elected  president, 

May,  1818 


* He  was  born  in  1732  ; went  to  India  as  a writer  in  1750  ; became  governor-general  of  Bengal  in  1772; 
of  India,  1773  ; governed  ably,  but,  it  is  said,  unscrupulously  and  tyrannically,  till  he  resigned  in  1785. 
The  expenses  of  his  trial  (70,000?.)  were  paid  by  the  East  India  Company.  He  died  a privy-councillor 
in  1818. 
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I1A\  II,  on  IIaiti,  continued. 

t 

Cbristoplic  commits  suicide,  Oct.  1820;  the 
two  states  united  vnider  IJoycr  us  regent  for 
life,  Nov.  1820  ; who  is  recognised  by  France 


hi 1825 

Revolution:  Boyer  deposed  ....  1843 
St.  Domingo  declares  itself  an  independent 
republic,  Feb.  1844  ; recognised  by  Franco  . 1848 
IIa3*ti  ]iroclaimed  an  empire  under  its  late 


president  Solouquo,  who  takes  the  title  of 
Faustin  I.,  Aug.  26,  1849;  crowned,  April  18,  1852 


I Faustin  attacking  the  republic  of  St.  Domingo 

repulsed Feb.  i,  185G 

Revolution  in  llayti : general  Gcffrard  pro- 
claimed iircsidcnt  of  the  republic  of  llayti, 

Dec.  22,  1858 

Faustin  abdicate.s Jan.  1859 

Sixteen  persons  executed  for  a conspiracy 

against  Geffrard Get.  — 

St.  Domingo  declares  for  reunion  with  Spain, 
March  18  ; acceiitcd  by  the  queen  . May  20,  i86r 


HEAD  ACT.  See  to  article  a.d.  1465. 

HEALTH,  General  Hoard  of,  was  apiiointed  by  the  act  for  the  promotion  of  the 
])uhlic  health,  iiasscd  in  1848.  See  Sanitary  Legislation.  This  board  was  reconstructed  in 
Aug.  1854,  and  sir  B.  Hall  was  placed  at  its  head  with  a salary  of  2000I.  ; succeeded  by 
AV.  E.  Cowper,  Aug.  1855,  and  by  Ch.  B.  Adderley  in  1858.  The  expenses  for  the  year 
1856-7  were  12,325/.  In  1858  this  board  was  incorporated  into  the  privy  council  establish- 
ment ; Dr.  Simon  being  retained  as  medical  officer. 

HEARTH,  OR  CHIMNEY,  TAX,  on  every  fire-place  or  hearth  in  England,  was  imposed 
by  Charles  II.  in  1662,  when  it  produced  about  200,000/.  a year.  It  was  abolished  by  AYilliain 
and  ]\Iary  at  the  Revolution  in  1689  ; but  Avas  imposed  again,  and  again  abolished. 

HEAT  (called  by  French  chemists  Caloric).  Little  progress  had  been  made  in  the  study 
of  the  phenomena  of  heat  till  about  1757,  Avhen  Joseph  Black  jmt  forth  his  theory  of  latent 
heat  (which  heat  he  said  AA'as  absorbed  by  melting  ice),  and  of  specific  heat.  Cavendish, 
Lavoisier,  and  others,  continued  Black’s  researches.  Sir  John  Leslie  jmt  forth  his  views  on 
radiant  heat  in  1804.  Count  Rumford  espoused  the  theory  that  heat  consists  in  motion 
among  the  particles  of  matter,  Avhich  view  he  supported  by  experiments  on  friction  (recorded 
in  1802).  This  theory  has  been  further  substantiated  by  the  independent  researches  of 
Dr.  J.  Mayer  of  Heilbronn,  and  of  Mr.  Joule  of  Manchester,  in  1843,  assert  that  heat 
is  the  equivalent  of  work  done.  It  is  now  called  the  dynamical  or  mechanical  theory  of  heat. 
In  1854,  professor  AYm.  Thomson  of  Glasgow  published  his  researches  on  the  dynamical 
poAver  of  the  sun’s  rays.  The  minds  of  philosophers  are  still  engaged  on  this  subject. 

HEBREWS.  See  Jews. 

HEBRIDES  (anciently  named  Hebrides),  AYestern  isles  of  Scotland,  long  subj.ect  to 
XorAA^ay;  ceded  to  Scotland  in  1264;  and  annexed  to  the  Scottish  croAA’ii  in  1540  by  James  V. 

HEBRON  (in  Palestine).  Here  Abraham  resided,  i860  b.c.  ; and  here  David  AA\as  made 
king  of  Judah,  1048  b.c.  On  April  7,  1862,  the  prince  of  VJales  Ausited  the  reputed  cave  of 
Machpelah,  near  Hebron,  said  to  contain  the  remains  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  their 
Avives,  and  Joseph. 

HECATOAIB,  a sacrifice  among  the  ancients  of  a hundred  oxen,  more  particularly 
obseiwed  by  the  Lacedemonians  Avhen  they  possessed  a hundred  capital  cities.  In  the  course 
of  time  this  sacrifice  AA^as  reduced  to  tAventy-tliree  oxen  ; and  in  the  end,  to  lessen  the 
expense,  goats  and  lambs  AA’-ere  substituted  for  oxen.  Potter. 

HECLA,  MOUNT.  Its  first  eru])tion  is  recorded  as  having  occurred  a.d.  1004.  About 
tAventy-tAvo  erui)tions  have  taken  place,  according  to  Olasson  and  Paulson.  The  most 
dreadful  and  multiplied  conAurlsions  of  this  great  volcanic  mountain  occurred  in  1766,  since 
AA’hen  a Ausit  to  the  top  in  summer  is  not  attended  Avith  great  difficulty.  For  particulars  of 
an  eruption  in  1784-5,  see  Iceland.  The  mount  aa^is  in  a state  of  violent  eruption  from 
Sept.  2,  1845,  to  April,  1846.  Three  ncAV  craters  Avere  formed,  from  Avhich  pillars  of  fire 
rose  to  the  height  of  14,000  English  feet.  The  lava  formed  several  hills,  and  pieces  of 
pumice  stone  and  scoriae  of  2 CAvt.  Avere  throAvn  to  a distance  of  a league  and  a half  ; the  ice 
and  snoAV  AA'hich  had  coA'ered  the  mountain  for  centuries  melted  into  prodigious  floods. 

HEGIRA,  Era  of  the,  dates  from  the  flight  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  on 
the  night  of  Thursday,  the  15th  July,  a.d.  622.  The  era  commences  on  the  folloAving  day, 
Auz.,  the  i6th  JuIjl  Some  chronologists  computed  this  era  from  the  15th  July,  but  Cantemir 
has  given  examples  proving  that,  in  most  ancient  times,  the  i6th  AA"as  the  first  day.  33  of 
its  lunar  years  Avere  equal  to  32  of  those  of  the  vulgar  era. 

HEIDELBERG,  in  Germany,  AA^as  the  capital  of  the  Palatinate,  1362-1719.  The 
protestant  electoral  house  becoming  extinct  in  1693,  a bloody  AA^ar  ensued,  in  which  the 
famous  castle  Avas  ruined,  and  the  elector  removed  his  residence  to  Manlieim.  It  Avas 
annexed  to  Baden  in  1802.  Here  Avas  the  celebrated  Heidelberg  Tun,  constructed  in  1343, 
AA'hen  it  contained  tAventy-one  pipes  of  Avine.  Another  Avas  made  in  1664  which  held  60a 
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liogslieads.  This  was  ompiicd  and  knocked  to  pieces  1)y  tlie  Frcncli  in  1688  ; but  a new  and 
larger  one,  fa1)ricated  in  1690,  wliieli  held  800  hogsheads,  and  was  formerly  kept  full  of 
the  host  lihenisli  wine,  is  now  mouldering  in  a damp  vault,  (piite  empty. 

IIELDEli  POINT,  in  IFolland.  The  fort  and  the  Dutch  fleet  lying  in  the  Texcl 
surrendered  to  the  British  forces  under  the  duke  of  York  and  sir  llalph  Ahercromhie,  acting 
for  the  prince  of  Orange.  In  the  action,  540  British  were  killed,  Aug.  30,  1799.  The  place 
was  relimpiished,  in  Octoher  following.  See  Bergen. 

HELEN,  a Grecian  princess,  according  to  the  Greek  mythology,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Leda,  and  sister  of  the  heroes  Castor  and  Pollux.  She  was  so  celebrated  for  her  l)eauty  as  to 
be  demanded  in  mari'iage  by  the  chief  of  the  Greek  princes.  She  chose  Menelaus,  king  of 
Sparta,  for  her  husband  ; but  was  induced  to  elope  from  him  by  Paris,  son  of  Priam,  king  of 
Troy.  This  led  to  the  Trojan  war,  which  lasted  1193  to  1183  B.c. 

HELENA,  St.,  (an  island  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean)  was  discovered  by  the  Portngue.se 
under  Juan  de  Nova  Castilla,  on  the  festival  of  St.  Helena,  May  21,  1502.  The  Dutch 
were  afterwards  in  possession  of  it  until  1600,  when  they  were  expelled  by  the  English.  The 
British  East  India  Company  settled  here  in  1651  ; and  the  island  was  alternately  possessed 
by  the  English  and  Dutch,  until  1673,  when  Charles  II.,  on  Dec.  12,  assigned  it  to  the 
company  once  more.  St.  Helena  was  made  the  place  of  Napoleon’s  captivity,  Oct.  16,  1815  ; 
and  it  became  the  scene  of  his  death.  May  5,  1821.  His  remains  were  removed  in  1840, 
and  interred  at  the  Hotel  des  Invalides.  See  France,  1840.  The  house  and  tomb  are  now 
under  the  charge  of  the  French  government,  having  been  purchased. 

HELIGOLAND,  an  island  in  the  North  Sea,  taken  from  the  Danes  by  the  British, 
Sept.  5,  1807  ; made  a depot  for  British  merchandise  ; confirmed  to  England  by  the  treaty 
of  Kiel,  Jan.  14,  1814.  Though  a mere  rock,  it  is  an  important  possession. 

HELIOGEAPHY  (from  lielios,  the  sun).  See  Photography. 

HELIOMETEK,  &c.,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  diameters  of  the  sun,  moon, 
planets,  and  stars,  invented  by  Savary,  in  1 743  ; applied  by  M.  Bouguer,  in  1 747. 

HELIOSCOPE,  (a  peculiar  sort  of  telescope,  prepared  for  observing  the  sun  so  as  not  to 
alTect  the  eye)  was  invented  by  Christoj)her  Scheiner  in  1625. 

HELIOSTAT,  an  instrument,  the  object  of  which  is  to  make  a sunbeam  stationary,  or 
apparently  stationary,  invented  by  Gravesande  about  1719.  It  has  been  greatly  improved 
by  Mains  and  others.  A new  one,  constructed  by  MM.  Foucault  and  Duboscq,  was  exhibited 
at  Paris  in  October,  1862. 

HELLENES,  the  Greek  race,  which  supplanted  the  Pelasgians,  from  the  15th  to  the 
nth  century  b.c.,  derive  their  name  from  Helen,  king  of  Phthiotis,  about  1600  b.c.  They 
separated  into  the  Dorians,  .d^olians,  lonians,  and  Achaians.  See  Greece. 

HELLESPONT,  a narrow  arm  of  the  sea  betwixt  Europe  on  the  west,  Asia  on  the  east, 
the  Propontis,  or  Sqa  of  Marmora,  northward,  and  the  .^gean  Sea,  now  the  Archipelago, 
soutlmard.  The  present  name  is  the  Strait  of  the  Dardanelles.  The  Hellespont  took  its 
original  name  from  Helle,  daughter  of  Athamas,  king  of  Thebes,  who  was  drowned  here.  It 
is  celebrated  for  the  loves  of  Hero  and  Leander  : Leander  was  drowned  in  a tempestuous 
night  as  he  attempted  to  swim  across  the  Hellespont,  and  Hero,  in  desj)air,  threw  herself 
into  the  sea,  627  B.c.  Strabo ; Herodotus.  Xerxes. 

HELL-FlPtE  CLUBS.  Three  impious  associations  which  existed  for  some  time  ; sup- 
pressed-by  an  order  in  council.  Upwards  of  forty  persons  of  quality  of  both  sexes  belonged 
to  them.  They  met  at  Somerset-house,  at  a house  in  Westminster,  and  at  another  in 
Conduit-street,  Hanover-square,  1721. 

HELMETS.  Among  the  Eomans  the  helmet  was  provided  with  a vi;;or  of  grated  bars, 
to  raise  above  the  eyes,  and  beaver  to  lower  for  eating  ; the  helmet  of  the  Greeks  was  round, 
that  of  the  Eomans  square.  Eichard  I.  of  England  wore  a plain  round  helmet ; and  after 
this  monarch’s  reign  most  of  the  English  kings  had  crowns  above  their  helmets.  Alexander 
III.  of  Scotland,  1249,  had  a flat  helmet,  with  a square  grated  vizor,  and  the  helmet  of 
Eobert  I.  was  surmounted  by  a crown,  1306.  Gwillim. 

HELOTS,  captives,  derived  by  some  from  the  Greek  helein,  to  take  ; by  others  from 
Helos,  against  the  inhabitants  of  which  the  Spartans  bore  desperate  resentment  for  refusing 
to  pay  tribute,  883  B.c.  The  Spartans,  it  is  said,  not  satisfied  with  the  ruin  of  their  city, 
reduced  the  Helots  to  the  most  debasing  slavery  ; and  called  all  the  slaves  of  the  state,  and 
the  prisoners  of  war,  Helotcc,  and  exposed  them  to  every  species  of  contempt  and  ridicule. 
The  number  of  the  Helots  was  mucli  enlarged  by  the  conquest  of  Messenia,  668  n.c.  They 
are  considered  to  have  been  four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sparta.  In  tlie  Peloponnesian 
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war  tlie  llolots  bcliavcd  with  imcoiunioii  bravery,  and  were  rewarded  Avitli  llieir  lilierly, 
431  r..c.  Yet  this  act  of  justice  did  not  last  long  ; and  the  sudden  disappearance  of  2000 
inamnnittod  slaves  was  attributed  to  the  Eaccdenionians.  Herodotus. 

IIELVETII,  a Celto-Gcrinanic  people,  who  inhabited  what  is  now  called  Switzerland. 
Invading  thud,  61  n.c.,  they  were  opposed  and  beaten  by  Julius  Ceesar,  85  n.c.,  near  Geneva. 

IIELYETIAN  ItEPUBLTC.  Switzerland  having  been  conquered  by  the  French  in  1797, 
a reimblic  was  established  in  1798  with  this  title.  Sec  Sioitzerland. 

IIEJMP  AND  FLAX.  Flax  was  first  ])lanted  in  England,  when  it  was  directed  to  be 
sown  for  fishing-nets,  a.d.  1533.  “ Bounties  were  paid  to  encourage  its  cultivation  in  1783  ; 
and  every  exertion  should  be  made  by  the  government  and  legislature  to  accomjilish  such  a 
national  good.  In  1785  there  were  imported  from  Pussia,  in  British  ships,  17,695  tons  of 
hemp  and  llax.”  Sir  John  Sinclair.  The  annual  importation  of  these  articles  now  amounts 
to  about  100,000  tons.  More  than  180,000  lbs.  of  rough  hemj)  are  used  in  the  cordage  of  a 
first-rate  man-of-war,  including  rigging  and  sails. 

HEPTAECHY.*  The  Heiitarchy  (or  government  of  seven  kings)  in  England  was 
graduallj' formed  from  a.d.  455,  when  Hengist  became  the  king ’of  Kent.  The  Heptarchy 
t^erminated  in  a.d.  828,  when  Egbert  reduced  the  other  kingdoms,  and  became  sole  monarcli 
of  England.  For  the  several  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  see  Britain  and  Octarchy. 

HERACLIDiE,  the  descendants  of  Hercules,  vdio  were  expelled  from  the  Peloponnesus 
about  1200  B.C.,  but  reconquered  in  1 103-4  or  1109  b.c.  The  return  of  the  Heraclidie  into 
the  Peloponnesus  is  a famous  epoch  in  chronology,  all  the  history  preceding  that  period 
being  accounted  fabulous. 

HEEALDRY.  Signs  and  marks  of  honour  Avere  made  use  of  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
world.  Nishet.  The  Phr5''gians  liad  a sow  ; the  Thracians,  Mars  ; the  Romans,  an  eagle  ; 
the  Goths,  a bear ; the  Flemings,  a bull  ; the  Saxons,  a horse  ; and  the  ancient  French  a 
lion,  and  afterwards  the  fleur-de-lis,  which  see.  Heraldry,  as  digested  into  an  art,  and 
subjected  to  rules,  maybe  ascribed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Charlemagne,  about  the  year  800; 
and  in  the  next  to  Frederick  Barbarossa,  about  the  year  1152  ; it  began  and  grew  with  the 
feudal  law.  Sir  George  Mackenzie.  The  great  English  works  on  heraldry  are  those  of 
Barcliam,  or  Barkham,  published  by  Gwdllim  (1610),  and  Edmondson  (1780). 

HERALDS’  COLLEGE.  To  Edward  III.  1340,  is  attributed  the  appointment  of  two 
heraldic  kings-at-arms  for  the  south  and  north  (Surroy,  ISTorroy).  Richard  III.  endowed  the 
college  in  1484  ; and  Philip  and  Maiy  enlarged  its  privileges,  and  confirmed  them  by  letters 
patent.  Formerly  in  many  ceremonies  the  herald  represented  the  king’s  person,  and  there- 
fore wore  a crown,  and  was  always  a knight.  This  college  has  an  earl  marshal,  3 kings  of 
arms  (Garter,  Clarencieux,  and  Norroy),  6 heradds  (Richmond,  Lancaster,  Chester,  Windsor, 
Somerset,  and  York),  4 pursuivants,  and  2 extra  heralds.  See  Earl  Marshal,  and  Kings-at- 
Arms.  The  building  in  Doctors’  Commons,  London,  AAns  erected  in  1683  by  sir  Christopher 
Wren,  after  the  great  fire  in  1666. 

HERAT,  on  the  confines  of  Khorasan,  a strong  city  called  the  key  of  Afghanistan, 
capital  of  a state  formed  by  Shah  Mahmoud,  in  1818.  Population  in  1830,  100,000.  The 
Persians  Avere  baffled  in  an  attempt  to  take  it  in  1838  ; but  took  it  Oct.  25,  1856,  in  violation 
of  a treaty  made  in  1853.  In  consequence,  Avar  ensued  betAveen  Great  Britain  and  Persia. 
Peace  Avas  made  in  April,  1857  (see  Persia).  Herat  Avas  restored  July  27  folloAving.  It  is 
said  to  be  noAv  besieged  by  the  Ameer  of  Cabul  (Oct.  1862). 

HERCULAXEUM,  an  ancient  city  of  Campania,  oveiwhelmed,  together  Avith  Poinj)eii, 
b}"  an  eruption  of  lava  from  Vesuvius,  Aug.  23  or  24,  a.d.  79  ; successive  eruptions  laid 
them  still  deeper  under  the  surface.  All  traces  of  them  AAnredost  until  excavations  began  in 
1711  ; and  in  1713  many  antiquities  Avere  discoA^ered.  In  1738  excavations  Avere  resumed, 
and  works  of  art  and  monuments  and  memorials  of  civilised  life,  Avere  discovered.  1 50 
A’olumes  of  MSS.  AA’ere  found  in  a chest,  in  1754  ; and  many  antiquities  Avere  purchased  by 
sir  William  Hamilton,  and  sold  to  the  British  Museum,  Avhere  they  are  deposited  ; but  the 
principal  relics  are  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Portici.  The  “Antichita  di  Ercolano,” 
8 vols.  folio,  Avere  published  by  the  Neapolitan  government,  1757-92. 

HERERA  (AiTagon).  -Here  Don  Carlos,  of  Spain,  in  his  struggle  for  his  hereditary 
right  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  at  the  head  of  12,000  men,  encountered  and  defeated 
general  Buerens,  who  had  not  much  above  half  that  number  of  the  queen  of  Spain’s  troops. 
Buerens  lost  about  1000  in  killed  and  wounded,  Aug.  24,  1837. 

* There  were  at  first  nine  or  ten  Saxon  kingdoms,  but  Middlesex  soon  cersei  to  exist,  and  Bernicia 
and  Deira  were  generally  governed  by  one  ruler  as  Northumberland. 
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]1EREE0RI),  an  ancient  liritisli  city,  was  made  the  seat  of  a hisliopric  about  a,d.  676, 
Putta  Lein"  first  hisho]).  d'hc  cathedral  was  founded  by  a nobleman  named  Milfride,  in 
lionour  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  tlie  East  Saxons,  who  was  treacherously  made  away  with  by 
his  intended  mother-in-law,  the  (|ueen  of  Mercia.  The  see  is  valued  in  the  king’s  books  at 
768^.  annum.  Present  income,  4200^.  , 


IlECENT  BISHOPS  OF  IIEREFOBD. 


1803.  Folliott  II.  W.  Cornwall,  translated  to  Wor- 
cester, 1808. 

1808.  Jobn  Liixmoore,  translated  to  St.  Asaph,  1815. 
1815.  George  Isaac  Hnntingford,  died  April  29,  1832. 


1832.  Hon.  Edward  Grey,  died  June  24,  1837. 

1837.  Thomas  Musgrave,  translated  to  York,  Dec. 
1847. 

1847.  Renn  D.  Hampden  (the  tresent  bishop,  1862). 


HERETICS  (from  the  Greek  hairesis,  choice).  Paul  says,  “After  the  Avay  they  call 
heresy^  so  worship  I the  God  of  my  fathers,”  a.d.  60  {Acts  xxiv.  14).  Heresy  was  unknown 
to  the  Greek  and  Roman  religions.  Simon  Magus  is  said  to  have  broached  the  Gnostic 
heresy  about  A.D.  41.  This  was  followed  by  the  Manichees,  Nestorians,  Arians,  &c. 
Formerly  the  term  heresy  denoted  a particular  sect ; now  heretics  are  those  who  propagate 
their  private  ojiinions  in  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Bacon.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  them  have  suffered  death  by  torture  in  Roman  Catholic  countries.  Burnet. 
See  Inquisition.  Thirty  heretics  came  from  Germany  to  England  to  jiropagate  their  opinions, 
and  were  branded  in  the  forehead,  whipped,  and  thrust  naked  into  the  streets  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  Avhere  none  daring  to  relieve  them  they  died  of  hunger  and  cold,  1160.  Bq^ccd. 
At  one  period  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  be  in  possession  of  Tindal’s  Bible  constituted 
heresy.  Certain  -laAvs  against  heretics  were  repealed,  25  Hen.  VIII.  1534-5. — The  last 
person  executed  for  heresy  in  Britain  was  Thomas  Aikenhead,  at  Edinburgh,  1696.  The 
orthodox  Mahommedans  are  Sonnites  ; the  heretics  are  Shiites,  Druses,  &c. 

HERITABLE  and  MOVABLE  RIGHTS,  in  the  Scottish  law,  denote  what  in  England 
is  meant  by  real  and  personal  property  ; real  property  in  England  answering  nearly  to  the 
heritable  rights  in  Scotland,  and  personal  jiroperty  to  the  movable  rights.  Scotch  heritable 
jurisdictions  {i.e.  feudal  rights),  valued  at  164,232/'.,  Avere  brought  up  in  1747  (20  Geo.  II.  c. 
43),  and  restored  to  the  cioAvn. 

HERMAS,  author  of  “ the  Shepherd  ” a Christian  apocryphal  book,  by  some  supposed 
to  have  been  Avritten  about  13 1 a.d.  Others  believe  Hermas  to  be  the  person  mentioned  in 
Romans  xvi.  14. 

HERMITS.  See  MonacMsm. 

HERO,  British  Man-of-War.  See  WrccTcs.,  i8ir. 

HERRHSTG-FISHERY  Avas  largely  encouraged  by  the  Scotch  so  early  as  the  ninth 
century.  The  herring  statute  Avas  passed  in  1357.  The  mode  of  pre.serving  herrings  by 
pickling  AA^as  discovered  about  1397,  and  gave  rise  to  a branch  of  commerce.  Anderson. 
The  British  Llerring- Fishery  Company  Avas  instituted  Sept.  2,  1750.  A scientific  commission 
in  relation  to  the  fishery  Avas  appointed  in  1862. 

HERRIN'GS,  Battle  of  the,  fought  Feb.  12,  1429,  Avhen  the  English  Avere  besieging 
Orleans,  obtained  its  name  from  an  incident  occurring  at  the  time.  The  due  de  Bourbon, 
in  attempting  to  intercept  a convoy  of  salt  fish,  on  the  road  to  the  English  camp  before 
Orleans,  A\'as  severely  beaten. 

HERSCHEL  TELESCOPE,  the.  Sir  VL  Herschel’s  seven,  ten,  and  tAventy-feet  re- 
flectors AA'cre  made  about  1779.  He  discovered  the  Georgium  Sidus  {which  6fce) -March  21, 
1781,  and  a volcanic  mountain  in  the  moon,  in  1783  ; and  about  this  time  laid  the  plan  of 
his  great  forty-feet  telescope,  which  he  completed  in  1789,  A\dien  he  discovered  tAA’o  other 
volcanic  mountains,  emitting  fire  from  their  summits.  In  1802,  he,  by  means  of  his  tele- 
scopes, Avas  enabled  to  lay  before  the  Royal  Society  a catalogue  of  5000  iieAV  nebulae,  nebulous 
stars,  planetary  nebulae,  and  clusters  of  stars  Avhich  he  had  discovered.  The  great  telescope 
Avas  taken  doAvn  in  1822,  and  one  of  20  feet  focal  length  erected  by  sir  J.  Herschel,  Avho 
aftei’Avards  took  it  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Avith  it  made  his  valuable  observations. 

HERULI,  a German  tribe,  AAdiich  ravaged  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  in  the  3rd  century 
after  Christ.  Odoacer,  their  leader,  overA\dielmed  the  Avestern  empire  and  became  king  of  Italy, 
476.  He  AA^as  defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  491-3. 

HERZEGOVINA,  a proAunce  of  European  Turkey,  N.  of  the  principality  of  Montenegi’o. 
In  Dec.  1861,  an  insurrection  against  the  Turks  broke  out,  fostered  by  the  prince  of  Monte- 
negro, Avhich  led  to  a Avar.  It  AA^as  subdued;  and  on  Sept.  23,  1862,  Vucalovitch,  chief 
of  the  insurgents,  gave  in  his  submission  on  behalf  of  his  countrymen  to  Kurschid  Pasha,  and 
an  amnesty  Avas  granted. 
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HESSE  (W.  Germany),  the  scat  of  the  Catti,  formed  part  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  ; 
from  the  riders  of  it  in  his  time,  the  ]>resent  arc  descended.  It  was  joined  to  Thuringia 
till  about  1263,  Avhen  Henry  1.  (son  of  a duke  of  llrahant  and  Sophia ’danghter  of  the  land- 
grave of  Thuringia)  became  landgrave  of  Hesse.  ^J’he  most  remarkable  of  his  succo.ssors  was 
riiilip  the  Magnanimous  (1509),  an  eminent  warrior  and  energetic  supporter  of  the  Kcfornia- 
tion,  who  signed  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  1530  and  the  League  of  Smalcald  in  1531-  -^.t 
his  death,  in  1597,  Hesse  was  divided  into  Hessc-Cassel  and  Hesse-Darmstadt,  under  his 
sons  ^\Tlliam  and  George.  Their  descendants  played  an  eminent  part  in  the  convuLsions  of 
Germany  during  the  17th  and  1 8th  century.*  In  1803  Hesse-Cassel  became  an  electorate, 
and  in  1806  Hesse-Darmstadt  a grand  duchy  ; which  titles  were  retained  in  1814,  In  1806 
Hesse-Cassel  was  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  but  in  1814  the  electorate 
was  re-established.  Population  of  electoral  Hesse,  in  1859,  72^700;  of  the  gi'and  duchy, 
in  1858,  845,571. 


Hesse-Cassel. 

1847.  The  elector  Frederic- William  I.,t  Nov.  20 
(born  Aug.  20,  1802),  now  reigning  (1862). 
Heir:  his  son,  Augustus,  born  Sept.  21,  1859. 


Hesse-Darmstadt. 

1848.  The  grand-duke  Louis  III.,  June  16  (born 
June  9,  1806),  now  reigning  (1862). 

Heir:  his_ brother  Charles  (born  April  23,  1809), 
whose  son  Louis  married  the  princess  Alice 
of  England,  July  i,  1862. 


HESSE-HOMBURG.  This  landgraviate  was  established  in  the  person  of  Frederic,  son  of 
George  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  in  1596.  His  descendant  Augustus  Frederic  married  May  7, 
1818,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  George  III.  of  England,  who  had  no  issue.  This  landgraviate 
Avas  absorbed  into  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse  in  1806,  but  re-established  in  1815  wutli  addi- 
tional territories.  The  landgrave  Ferdinand  (born  April  26,  1783)  succeeded  his  brother. 
Sept.  8,  1848,  and  noiv  reigns  (1862).  Population  in  1858,  25,746. 

HEWLEY'S  CHARITY.  See  Unitarians. 

HEXHADI  (Northumberland).  The  see  of  Hexham  was  founded  in  the  infancy  of  the 
Saxon  church  ; it  had  ten  bi.shops  successively,  but  by  reason  of  the  spoil  and  rapine  of  the 
Danes,  it  w^as  discontinued  ; the  last  prelate  appointed  a.d.  810.  The  Battle  of  Hexham, 
in  Avhich  the  Yorkist  army  of  Edward  IV.  obtained  a complete  victory  over  the  Lancastrian 
army  of  Henry  YL,  Avas  fought  May  15,  1464. 

HIBERNIA.  See  Ireland.  The  ship  Hibernia,  captain  Brenn,  bound  from  Liverpool 
to  New  South  Wales,  Avith  232  persons  on  board,  of  AAdiom  208  Avere  passengers  going  out  as 
settlers,  Avas  destroyed  at  sea  by  fire,  kindled  through  the  negligence  of  the  second  mate, — in 
W.  long.  22°  and  S.  lat.  4°.  150  lives  Avere  lost  through  the  in.sufficiency  of  the  boats  to 

contain  more  than  a third  of  the  peojile  on  board  : Feb.  15,  1833. 

HIEROGLYPHICS  (Sacred  engravings),  picture-wu-iting,  the  expression  of  ideas  by 
representation  of  Ausible  objects,  used  chiefly  by  the  Egyjitians.  Young,  Champollion,  and 
others  (in  the  present  century),  have  done  much  to  elucidate  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 
Hieroglyphic  characters  Avere  invented  by  Athotes,  2112  b.c.  Usher. 

HIGH  and  low  church.  These  sections  in  the  church  of  England  began  in  the 
reigns  of  Anne  and  George  I.,  and  still  continue.  Dr.  Sacheverel,  iireacher  at  St.  Saviour’s, 
SouthAA^ark,  Avas  prosecuted  for  tAVO  seditious  sermons  (preached  Aug.  14,  and  Nov.  9,  1709), 
to  rouse  the  apprehensions  of  the  people  for  the  safety  of  the  church,  and  to  excite  hostility 
against  the  dissenters.  His  friends  Avere  called  High  Church,  and  his  opponents  Loav  Church, 

. * Six  thousand  Hessian  troops  arrived  in  England,  in  consequence  of  an  invasion  being  expected  in 

1756.  The  sum  of  471,000?.  three  per  cent,  stock  was  transferred  to  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  for  Hessian 
auxiharies  lost  in  the  American  war,  at  30?.  per  man,  Nov.  1786.  The  Hessian  soldiers  were  again  brought 
to  this  realm  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  served  in  Ireland  during  the  rebellion  in  1798. 

t The  elector  of  Hesse  had,  in  1850,  remodelled  the  constitution  given  to  his  people  in  1831  (by  which 
the  chamber  had  the  exclusive  right  of  voting  the  taxes),  and  did  not  convene  the  chamber  until  the  usual 
time  for  closing  the  session  had  arrived,  when  his  demand  for  money  for  the  emsuing  year,  1851,  was  laid 
before  it.  The  chamber  called,  unanimously,  for  a regular  budget,  that  it  might  examine  into,  and  discuss, 
its  items.  The  elector  dissolved  the  chamber,  and  declared  the  whole  of  his  dominions  in  a state  of  siege 
and  subject  to  martial  law,  Sept.  7,  1850.  In  the  end  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Hanover,  and  subsequently 
to  Frankfort  ; and  on  Oct.  14,  he  formally  apphed  to  the  Frankfort  diet  for  assistance  to  re-establish  his 
authority  in  Hesse.  On  Nov.  6 following,  an  Austro-Bavarian  force  of  10,000  men  with  20  pieees  of  artil- 
lery entered  Hesse-Cassel,  under  the  command  of  prince  Thurn-und-Taxis,  who  fixed  his  head-quarters  in 
Hanaxi ; and  on  the  next  day  a Prussian  force  entered  Cassel.  The  elector  returned  to  his  capital,  Dec.  27, 
1850,  the  taxes  having  been  previously  collected  under  threats  of  imprisonment.  The  Austro-Bavarian 
and  Prussian  troops  aRerwards  evacuated  the  electorate.  In  1852,  the  constitution  of  1831  was  abolished 
and  a new  one  established. — The  elector  and  his  chamber  are  still  in  a state  of  disagreement.  Although 
the  German  federal  diet  aBBrmed  the  constitution  of  1852,  on  March  14,  i860,  the  elector  granted  a new  one 
on  May  30.  This,  however,  did  not  give  satisfaction.  Further  contests  ensued.  In  May,  1862,  there  was 
danger  of  an  armed  Prussian  intervention,  the  king  having  been  insulted  by  the.Hesse  ministry.  In  June 
a new  ministry  was  formed,  and  the  legislative  chambers  assembled  on  Oct.  27. 
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or  moderate  men,  1720.  The  queen,  who  favoured  Sacheverel,  presented  him  with  the 
valuable  rectory  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn.  He  died  in  1724. 

HIGH  COMMISSION,  Court  of,  an  ecclesiastical  court  erected  by  i Eliz.  c,  i,  1559, 
by  which  all  spiritual  jurisdiction  was  vested  in  the  crown.  This  court  originally  had  no 
power  to  fine  or  imprison  ; but  under  Charles  I.  and  archbishop  Laud,  it  assumed  enormous 
and  illegal  ])owers,  and  was  one  of  the  grievances  complained  of  by  the  parliament,  by  whom, 
it  was  abolished  in  1641. 

HIGH  PRIEST.  See  Priest. 

HIGH  TREASON.  The  highest  offence  known  to  the  law,  and  in  regulating  the  trials 
for  which  was  enacted  the  memorable  statute,  so  favourable  to  British  liberty,  the  25th  of 
Edward  III.  1352.  By  this  statute  two  living  witnesses  are  required  in  cases  of  high 
treason  : it  arose  in  the  refusal  of  parliament  to  sanction  the  sentence  of  death  against 
the  duke  of  Somerset ; it  is  that  which  regulates  indictments  for  treason  at  the  present  day. 
By  the  40th  Geo.  Ill,  1800,  it  was  enacted  that  where  there  Avas  a trial  for  high  treason  in 
wliich  the  OA^ert  act  was  a direct  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  sovereign,  such  trial  should 
be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  an  indictment  for  murder. 

HIGHNESS,  The  title  of  Highness  Avas  given  to  Henry  VII.  ; and  this,  and  sometimes 
Your  Grace,  aa'rs  the  manner  of  addressing  Henry  VIII.  ; but  about  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
the  latter-mentioned  king,  the  title  of  “Highness”  and  “Your  Grace”  Avere  absorbed  in 
that  of  “Majesty,”  Louis  XIII.  of  France  gave  the  title  of  Highness  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  in  1644  ; this  prince  had  previously  only  the  distinction  of  Excellency.  Hhiault. 
Louis  XIV.  gave  the  princes  of  Orange  the  title  of  High  and  Mighty  Lords,  1644.  Idem. 

HIGHWAYS.  See  Roads. 

HIMERA  (Sicily).  Here  (in48oB.c,)  Theron  and  Gelon  of  Agidgentiim  defeated  the 
Carthaginians  ; and  here  the  latter  defeated  Agathocles,  of  Syracuse,  310  b.c. 

HINDOO  ERA  (see  Cali-yuga)  began  3101  b.c.,  or  756  before  the  Deluge,  in  2348. 
The  Hindoos  count  their  months  by  the  progress  of  the  sun  through  the  zodiac.  The  Samoat 
era  begins  56  b.c.  ; the  Saca  era  a.d.  79. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS  (Greek,  river-horse),  a native  of  Africa,  knoAvn  to,  but  incorrectly 
described  by  ancient  writers.  Hippopotami  Avere  exhibited  at  Rome  by  Antoninus,  Com- 
modns,  and  others,  about  a.d,  138,  180,  and  218.  The  first  brought  to  England  arrived 
May  25,  1850,  and  is  noAV  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Regent’s-park,  London  ; another 
(a  female,  four  months  old),  Awas  placed  there  in  1854.  Tavo  young  ones  born  at  Paris,  in 
May  1858  and  June  1859,  Avere  killed  by  their  mother. 

HISPANIOLA.  See  Hayti. 

HISTOLOGY  (from  histos,  a Aveb),  the  science  Avhich  treats  of  the  tissues  AA^hich  enter 
into  the  formation  of  animals  and  vegetables  ; mainly  prosecuted  by  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope. Professor  Quekett’s  Lectures  on  Histology  Avere  published  in  1852  and  1854. 

HISTORY.  Previously  to  the  invention  of  letters  the  records  of  history  are  A’-ague, 
traditionary,  and  erroneous.  The  Bible,  the  Parian  Chronicle,  the  histories  of  Herodotus 
and  Ctesias,  and  the  poems  of  Homer,  are  the  foundations  of  early  ancient  history.  Later 
ancient  history  is  considered  as  ending  Avith  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire  in  Italy, 
A.D.  476;  and  history  dates  from  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  about  a.d.  800.  There 

Avas  not  a professorship  of  modern  history  in  either  of  our  universities  until  the  years  1724 
and  1736,  AAdien  Regius  professorships  Avere  established  by  George  I.  and  George  II. 

HOBART  TOWN,  or  Hobarton,  a sea-port,  and  the  capital  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 
It  stands  on  the  Avest  bank  of  the  DerAvent,  at  the  foot  of  the  Table  IMountain,  and  aaus 
established  in  1804,  by  colonel  Collins,  the  first  lieutenant-governor  of  the  island,  Avdio  died 
here  in  1810.  See  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

HOCHKIRCHEN  (Saxony),  AAdiere  on  Oct.  14,  1758,  the  Prussian  army,  commanded  by 
Frederick  II.,  Avas  surprised  in  his  camp,  and  defeated  by  the  Austrians  commanded  by 

* The  last  two  cases  of  persons  executed  for  high  treason  were  ist,  AVilliam  Cimdell,  alias  Connell, 
and  John  Smith.  They  were  tried  on  a special  commission,  Feb.  6,  1812,  being  two  of  fourteen  British 
subjects  taken  in  the  enemy’s  service  in  the  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon.  Mr.  Abbot,  afterwards  lord 
Tenterden  and  chief  justice,  and  sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  attorney-general,  conducted  the  prosecution,  and  Mr. 
Brougham,  now  lord  Brougham,  defended  the  prisoners.  The  defence  was,  that  they  (the  prisoners)  had 
assumed  the  French  uniform  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  their  escape  to  England.  The  two  above-mentioned 
were  hanged  and  beheaded  on  the  lodge  of  Horsemonger-lane  gaol  on  March  16,  1812.  All  the  other 
convicts  were  pardoned  upon  condition  of  serving  in  colonies  beyond  the  seas.  2nd,  the  Cato  Street  Conspi- 
ators  {which  see),  May  i,  1820. 
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count  Dimn.  Field-innrslial- Keith,  an  illustrious  Scotsman,  in  the  service  of  Prussia,  Avas 
killed  ; he  Avas  so  much  respected,  that  count  Daun  and  Lacy,  the  Austrian  generals,  shed 
tears  on  beholding  his  corpse,  ajid  ordered  its  interment  Avith  military  honours. 

HOCHSTADT,  a city  ou  the  Danube,  in  BaA'aria,  near  AAdiich  several  important  battles 
haA’e  been  fought:  (i.)  Sept.  20,  1703,  Avhen  the  Imperialists  Avere  defeated  by  the  French 
and  BaA'arians,  under  IMarshal  Villars  and  the  elector  of  ]3avaria.  (2.)  Aug.  13,  1704,  called 
the  battle  of  Blenheim  {which  see).  (3.)  June  19,  1800,  Avhen  Moreau  totally  defeated  the 
Austrians,  and  avenged  the  defeat  of  the  French  at  Blenheim. 

HOGUE.  See  La  Hogue. 

IIOHENLINDEN  (Bavaria),  Battle  of,  Dec.  3,  1800,  betA\^een  the  Austrian  and 
French  armies,  the  latter  commanded  by  general  Moreau.  The  Imperialists  Avere  defeated 
Avith  gi'eat  loss  in  this  hard-fought  battle,  their  killed  and  Avounded  amounting  to  10,000 
men,  and  their  loss  in  prisoners  to  10,000  more.  The  forces  o^^posed  Avere  nearly  equal  in 
numbers.  The  peace  of  Luneville  folloAved. 

HOHENSTAUFFEN,  House  of.  See  Germany  and  Guelfs. 

HOHENZOLLEKiSr,  House  of.  See  Prussia. 

HOLLAND  (signifies  Holloio  land,  or,  some  say.  Wooded  land),  a kingdom  N.W.  Europe, 
the  chief  part  of  the  northern  Netherlands.  It  is  composed  of  land  rescued  from  the  sea,  and 
is  defended  by  immense  dykes.  It  Avas  inhabited  by  the  Batavi  in  the  time  of  Csesar,  Avho 
made  a league  AA’ith  them.  It  became  part  of  the  proAunce  of  Gallia  Belgica,  and  aftei’Avards 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Austrasia.  From  the  loth  to  the  15th  century  it  AA^as  governed  by 
counts  under  the  German  emperors.  In  1861,  the  population  of  the  kingdom  in  Europe  Avas 
3,521,416;  of  the  colonies,  18,175,910. 


Thierry  (or  Dieterich)  I.,  first  count  of  Holland 

A.D.  936 

The  parties  termed  Hooks,  (followers  of  Margaret 
countess  of  Holland,)  and  Cod-fish,  (supporters 
of  her  son  William,  who  endeavoured  to 
supplant  her,)  create  a civil  war,  which  lasts 

many  years 1347 

Holland  united  to  Hainault,  1299 ; and  Brabant, 

1416  ; annexed  to  Burgundy  by  duke  Philip, 
who  wrests  it  from  his  niece  Jaqueline,  of  Hol- 
land, daughter  of  the  last  count,  1436 ; annexed 
to  Austria  through  the  marriage  of  Mary  of 
Burgundy  with  the  archduke  Maximilian  . 1477 
Government  of  Philip  of  Austria,  1495 ; of 
Margaret  of  Austria  and  Charles  V.,  1506; 

of  Philip  II 1555 

Philip  II.  establishes  the  Inquisition ; the  Hol- 
landers having  zealously  embraced  the  re- 
formed doctrines  : the  Confederacy  of  Gueux 
(Beggars)  formed  by  the  nobles  against  it . . 1566 

Commencement  of  the  revolt  under  William, 

prince  of  Orange 1572 

The  pacification  of  Ghent — union  of  the  north 

and  south  provinces 1576 

The  seven  northern  provinces  contract  the 

league  of  Utrecht 1579 

And  declare  their  independence  . Sept.  29,  1580 
Assassination  of  WiUiam  of  Orange  . . . 

July  10  (June  30)  1584 

The  ten  southern  provinces  conquered  by  the 

prince  of  Parma 1585 

The  provinces  solicit  help  from  England  and 
France  ; expedition  of  the  earl  of  Leicester  ; 
English  and  Dutch  disagree  . . . . 1585-7 

I Battle  of  Zutphen — sir  Philip  Sidney  killed. 

Sept.  22,  1586 

Prince  Maurice  appointed  stadtholder  . . . 1587 

\ Death  of  Philip  II.  His  son  Phihp  III.  cedes 
the  Netherlands  to  Albert  of  Austria,  and 
the  infanta  Isabella  . ...  1598 

Campaigns  of  IMaurice  and  Spinola  . 1599-1604 

Maurice  defeatsthe  archduke  at  Nieuport,  July  2,  1600 
The  independence  of  the  United  Provinces 
recognised  ; truce  for  twelve  years 
^ April  9,  (March  30),  1609 

Batavia  in  Java  built 1610 

Fierce  religious  dissensions  between  the  Armi- 
nians  and  Gomarists 1610-19 


Maurice  favours  the  latter  and  intrigues  for 

royal  power 1616 

Synod  of  Dort ; persecution  of  the  Arminians,  1618-19 
Execution  of  the  illustrious  Bameveldt,  May  13,  1619 
Renewal  of  the  war ; Mamice  saves  Bergen-op- 

Zoom 1622 

His  tyrannical  government ; plot  against  him  ; 

sixteen  persons  executed 1623 

His  death  ; his  brother  Frederick  succeeds  him 
and  annuls  the  persecution  ....  1625 
Manhattan,  now  New  York,  North  America, 
founded  ; massacre  of  English  at  Amboyna, 

East  Indies 1624 

Victories  of  Van  Tromp,  who  takes  two  Spanish 
fieets  off  the  Downs  . Sept.  16  and  Oct.  21,  1639 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  the  republic  recognised 

by  Europe 1648 

War  with  England — naval  actions — Blake  de- 
feats De  Ruyter,  Oct.  22  ; but  is  surprised  by 
Van  Tromp,  who  takes  some  English  ships 
and  sails  throiigh  the  channel  with  a broom 
at  his  mast-head  ....  Nov.  29,  1652 
Indecisive  sea-fights,  June  12-14  > death  of  Van 
Tromp,  July  21  ; peace  follows  . . . . 1653 

Victorious  war  with  Sweden  ....  1659 

Another  war  with  England 1665 

Indecisive  sea-fights,  June  1-4;  victory  of 
Monk  over  De  Ruyter  . . . July  25,  1666 

Triple  alliance  of  England,  Holland,  and 

Sweden  against  France 1668 

Charles  II.  basely  deserts  Holland,  and  unites 

with  France 1670 

The  French  overrun  Holland  ....  1671 
Desperate  eondition  of  the  States— the  popu- 
lace massacre  the  De  Witts — William  III. 

made  stadtholder 1672 

The  French  repelled  by  the  sluices  being  opened  — 

Indecisive  campaigns 1673-7 

AVilliam  marries  princess  Mary  of  England  . 1677 
Peace  with  France  (Nimeguen)  ....  1678 
AVilliam  becomes  king  of  England.  . . . 1689 

Sanguinary  war  with  France  . . . 1689-96 

Peace  of  Ryswick  signed  . . . Sept,  ii,  1697 

Death  of  William Mareh  8,  1702 

No  stadtholder  appointed — administration  of 

Heinsius 1702 

War  against  France  and  Spain ; campaigns  of 

Marlborough 1702-13 
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HOLLAND,  continued. 


Peace  of  Utrecht  ....  March  30,  1714 
Ilollaiul  fiU])ports  the  empress  Maria-Theresa  1743-8 
Peace  of  Aix-la-(Jhai)elle  ....  Oct.  1748 
War  witli  J^nglaiid  for  naval  supremacy — Hol- 
land loses  colonies 1781-4 

Civil  wars  in  the  Low  Countries.  . . . 1787-9 

The  French  repidjlican  army  mai'ch  into  Hol- 
land ; the  people  declare  in  their  favour  . . 1793 

Unsuccessful  campaign  of  the  duke  of  York  . 1794 
The  Batavian  republic  established  in  alliance 

with  France 1795 

Battle  of  Camperdown,  Duncan  signally  defeats 
the  Dutch  . . ; . . Oct.  ii,  1797 

The  Texel  fleet,  of  twelve  .ships  of  the  line, 
with  thirteen  Indiamen,  sun-enders  to  the 
British  admiral,  Duncan,  without  firing  a 

gun Aug.  28,  1799 

A new  constit\xtion  is  given  to  the  Batavian 
republic ; the  chief  officer  (R.  J.  Schimmel- 
penninck)  takes  the  title  of  Grand  Pen- 
sionary   April  26,  1805 

Holland  erected  into  a kingdom,  and  Louis 
Bonaparte  declared  king  . . . June  5,  1806 

The  ill-fated  Walcheren  expedition  . . . 1809 

Louis  abdicates July  i,  1810 

Holland  united  to  France  . . . July  9,  — 

Restored  to  the  house  of  Orange,  and  Belgium 
annexed  to  its  dominions  . . Nov.  18,  1813 


I The  prince  of  Orange  proclaimed  sovereign 
j prince  of  the  xmited  Netherlands  . Dec.  6,  1813 
I Religious  discord  Vjetween  Holland  and  the 

southern  provinces 1817,  <fcc. 

I The  revolution  in  Belgium  . . Aug.  25,  1830 

I Belgium  separated  from  Holland  . July  12,  1831 
j Holland  makes  war  against  Belgitim  Aug.  3,  — 

I Treaty  between  Holland  and  Belgium,  signed 

in  London April  19,  1839 

Abdication  of  William  I.  . . . Oct.  7-10,  1840 

Death  of  the  ex-king  William  I.  . Dec.  12,  1844 
Louis  Bonaparte,  count  de  St.  Leu,  ex-king  of 
Holland,  dies  of  apoplexy  at  Leghorn,  July  25,  1846 
The  king  agrees  to  political  reform,  March  ; a 
new  constitution  granted  . . April  17,  1848 

Death  of  William  II Mar.  17,  1849 

Re-establishment  of  a Roman  Catholic  hier- 
archy announced . . . . March  12,  1853 

Great  inundations : 40,000  acres  submerged 
and  nearly  30,000  villagers  made  destitute, 

Jan.  and  Feb.  1861 

Great  fire  at  Endsched^,  the  Manchester  of 
Holland,  loss  about  a million  pounds,  May  7,  1862 
The  states  general  pass  a law  for  the  abolition 
of  .slavery  in  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  Oct.  5,  — 
[To  commence  July  i,  1863.] 


PRINCES  OF  ORANGE  (see  Oravge)  STADTHOLDERS. 


1502.  Philibert  de  Chalons. 

1530.  R6n6  de  Nassau,  his  nephew. 

1544.  William  of  Nassau,  styled  the  Great,  cousin  to 
R^n6,  recovers  the  principahty  of  Orange  in 
1559.  Nominated  stadtholdek  in  1579; 
killed  by  an  assassin  hired  by  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  July  10,  1584. 

1584.  Philip-William,  his  son  : stolen  away  from  the 
university  of  Louvain ; the  Dutch  would 
never  suffer  him  to  reside  in  their  provinces : 
died  in  1618. 

1618.  Maxxrice,  the  renowned  general  ; became 
STADTHOLDER  hi  1587  ; he  was  a younger  son 
of  William  by  a second  marriage. 

1625.  Frederick  Henry  (brother)  stadtholoer. 

1647.  Wilham  II.,  stadtholder  : married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  by  whom 
he  had  a son,  who  succeeded  in  1672. 


[1650-72.  The  States  govern  withoiit  a stadtholder.] 

1660.  Wilham-Henry  : stadtholder  in  1672  ; mar- 
ried Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  James  II.  of 
England,  1677. 

1702-47.  No  stadtholder. 

1702.  John-WiUiam,  nephew  of  William  III.,  loses 
the  principality  of  Orange,  which  is  annexed 
to  France. 

1747.  William-Henry  becomes  hereditary  stadt- 
holder. He  married  princess  Anne  of 
England  : succeeded  by  his  son. 

1751.  William  IV.  ; retired  on  the  invasion  of  the 
French  in  1795  ; died  in  1806. 

1795.  [Holland  and  Belgium  united  to  the  French 
republic.  ] 

1806.  William-Frederick  succeeded  his  father. 


KINGS  OF  HOLLAND  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS. 


1806.  Louis  Bonaparte,  made  king  of  Holland  by  his 
brother  Napoleon,  June  5,  1806;  abdicated, 
July  I,  1810. 

1810.  [Holland  again  united  to  France.] 

1813.  House  of  Orange  restored.  William-Frederick, 
prince  of  Orange,  born  1772,  proclaimed 
Dec.  6,  1813  : took  the  oath  of  fidelity  as 
sovereign  prince,  March  30,  1814;  assumed 


the  style  of  king  of  the  Netherlands, 
March  16,  1815;  formally  abdicated  in  favour 
of  his  son,  Oct.  7,  1840  ; died  Dec.  12,  1843. 

1840.  William  II.  ; born  Dec.  6,  1792  ; succeeded  on 
his  father’s  abdication  ; died  March  17,  1849. 

1849.  William  III.,  son  of  the  preceding;  born 
Feb.  19,  1817.  The  PRESENT  (1862)  king. 

Heir  : Prince  William,  born  Sept.  4,  1840. 


HOLLAND,  New.  See  Australia  and  Australasia. 

HOLMFIRTH  FLOOD.  The  Bilbiiry  reservoir  above  Holmfirth,  near  Huddersfield,  in 
Yorkshire,  suddenly  burst  its  banks,  and  levelled  to  the  ground  four  mills,  many  ranges  of 
houses  and  other  buildings,  destroying  the  lives  of  more  than  90  persons,  and  devastating 
property  estimated  at  from  half  a million  to  8oo,ooo(.,  and  throwing  upwards  of  7000 
individuals  out  of  work,  Feb.  5,  1852. 

HOLSTEIN  AND  SCHLESWIG  (N.W.  Germany),  duchies  belonging  to  Denmark.  The 
country,  inhabited  by  Saxons,  was  subdued  by  Chaiiemagne  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century,  and  afterwards  formed  part  of  the  duchy  of  Saxony.  In  1106  or  iiio,  Adolphus  of 
Schauenberg  became  count  of  HoLstein  : his  descendants  ruled  till  1459,  when  Adolplius  VII. 
died  without  issue,  and  the  states  of  Holstein  and  Schleswig  elected  Christian  king  of 
Denmark,  his  nephew,  as  their  duke,  through  fear  of  his  arms.  In  1544,  his  grandson, 
C'hristian  IL,  divided  his  states  amongst  his  brothers,  with  the  condition  tliat  the  duchies 
should  remain  subject  to  Denmark.  The  eldest  branch  of  the  fiimily  now  reigns  in  Denmark. 
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Krum  11  younger  braueh  (the  dukes  of  llolsteiii-Gottorp)  descended,  tlirougli  marriage,  tlie 
kings  of  Sweden  from  1751 — 1818,  and  the  reigning  family  in  Russia  since  1762,  Avhcji 
the  duke,  as  the  husband  of  Anne,  became  czar.  In  1773,  Catlierine  II.  of  Russia  ceded 
I loIstein-Gottorp  to  Denmark  in  exchange  for  Oldenburg,  &c.  The  duchies  were  occupied 
by  the  Swedes  in  1813,  but  restored  to  Denmark  in  1814.  On  May  28,  1831,  constituent 
assemblies  were  granted  for  the  duchies.  Since  1844  disputes  have  been  rife  between  the 
duchies  and  Denmark,  and  in  1848  the  states-geiieral  of  the  duchies  voted  their  annexation 
to  the  German  confederacy,  in  which  they  were  su])])orted  by  Prussia  : war  ensued,  which 
lasted  till  1850.  See  Denmark.  The  agitation  in  the  duchies  encouraged  by  Prussia,  revived 
in  1857,  and  still  continues.  The  Germans  in  SchlesAvig  desire  it  to  be  made  a member  of 
the  German  confederation,  like  Holstein  ; and  both  duchies  demand  a local  government 
more  indejiendent  of  Denmark,  which  changes  are  naturally  resisted  by  that  power.  Popu- 
lation in  i860,  1,004,473. 

HOLY  ALLIANCE,  was  ratified  at  Paris,  Sept.  26,  1815,  beDveen  the  emperors  of 
Russia  (its  originator)  and  Austria,  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  by  which  they  ostensibly  bound 
themselves,  among  other  things,  to  be  governed  by  Christian  principles  in  all  their  political 
transactions  and  future  conduct,  with  a view  to  perpetuating  the  peace  they  had  achieved, 
and  then  enjoyed.  The  compact  was  severely  censured  in  this  country  by  many,  who  believed 
it  to  be  opposed  to  rational  liberty. 

HOLY  GHOST.  See  Esprit,  St. 

HOLY  ISLAND.  See  Lindisfarnc. 

HOLY  ]\IAID  OF  Kent, — Elizabeth  Barton  was  incited  by  the  Roman  Catholic  party 
to  hinder  the  Reformation,  liy  pretending  to  inspirations  from  heaven.  She  foretold  that 
Henry  VIII.  would  die  a speedy  and  violent  death  if  he  divorced  Catherine  of  Spain  and 
married  Anne  Boleyn,  and  direful  calamities  to  the  nation.  She  and  her  confederates  were 
hanged  at  Tyburn,  April  20,  1534.  Rapin. 

HOLY  PLACES  in  Palestine.  The  possession  of  these  places  has  been  a source  of 
contention  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  for  several  centuries.  In  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.  they  w'ere  j)laced  in  the  hands  of  the  Latin  monks,  under  the  protection  of  the 
French  government,  by  a treaty  with  the  then  sultan  ; but  the  Greeks  from  time  to  time 
obtained  firmans  from  the  Porte  invalidating  the  rights  of  the  Latins,  who  were  at  last  (in 
1757)  expelled  from  some  of  the  sacred  buildings,  which  were  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
Greeks  by  a hatti-scherifi’,  or  imperial  ordinance.  In  1808  the  holy  sepulchre  was  partially 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  rebuilt  by  the  Greeks,  who  thereon  claimed  additional  privileges,  and 
thus  caused  fresh  dissensions.  In  1819  the  Russian  and  French  governments  interfered,  and 
sent  envoys  (M.  Dashkoff  and  M.  Marcellus)  to  adjust  the  dispute  ; but  an  arrangement  was 
prevented  by  the  Greek  revolution  in  1821.  In  1850  the  subject  was  again  agitated,  and 
the  Porte  proposed  that  a mixed  commission  should  adjudicate  on  the  rival  claims.  M.  TitoflT, 
the  Russian  envoy,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Greeks,  and  M.  Lavalette,  the  French  envoy,  on 
that  of  the  Latins,  took  up  the  question  very  Avarmly.  The  result  of  the  commission  was, 
that  a firman  Avas  issued  by  the  Porte,  March  9,  1852,  confirming  and  consolidating  the 
rights  previously  granted  to  the  Greek  Christians,  and  declaring  that  the  Latins  had  no  right 
to  claim  exclusive  possession  of  certain  holy  places  specified,  but  permitting  them  to  possess 
a key  of  the  church  at  Bethlehem,  &c.,  as  in  former  times.  The  French  goA'ernment  acqui- 
esced in  this  decision,  though  Avith  much  dissatisfaction  ; but  the  Russian  envoy  still  desired 
the  key  to  be  Avithheld  from  the  Latin  monks.  Shortly  after,  M.  D’Ozeroff  made  a formal 
declaration  of  the  right  of  Russia  to  protect  the  orthodox  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Kainardji 
in  1774,  and  demanded  that  the  firman  of  March  9,  1852,  should  be  read  at  Jerusalem, 
although  it  militated  against  his  pretensions,  AAdiich  Avas  accordingly  done.  The  dispute  still 
continued,  the  Porte  being  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  both  the  Russian  and  French  govern- 
ments, March,  1853.  On  Feb.  28,  Prince  Menschikoft'  arrived  at  Constantinople  as  envoy 
extraordinary,  and  in  addition  to  the  claims  respecting  the  holy  places,  made  those  demands 
respecting  the  protection  of  the  Greek  Christians  in  Turkey  Avhich  led  to  the  Avar  of  1 854-6. 
See  Russo -Turkish  War. 

HOLY  ROOD.  The  festival  of  the  Holy  Rood,  or  Cross,  AAns  instituted  on  account  of 
the  recoAnry  of  a large  piece  of  the  cross  by  the  emperor  Heraclius,  after  it  had  been  taken 
aAvay,  on  the  plundering  of  Jerusalem,  about  a.d.  615.  The  feast  of  the  finding  (or  inven- 
tion) of  the  Cross  is  on  May  3 ; .that  of  the  exaltation  of  the  Cross,  Sept.  14.  At  Boxley 
abbey,  in  Essex,  aaus  a crucifix,  called  the  Rood  of  Grace ; at  the  dissolution  it  Avas  broken 
ill  pieces  as  an  imposture  by  Hilsey,  bishop  of  Rochester,  at  St.  Paul’s  cross,  London. 
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IIOLYIiOOl)  PALACE  (P^diiibnrgh),  formerly  an  abbey,  was  for  several  centuries  tlie 
residence  of  the  inonarcbs  of  Scotland.  The  abbey,  of  which  some  vestiges  remain,  was 
founded  by  David  I.  in  1128,  and  in  the  burial-place  within  its  walls  are  interred  several  of 
his  successors.  The  palace  is  a large  quadrangular  edifice  of  hewn  stone,  with  a court  within 
surrounded  by  piazzas.  In  the  north-west  tower  is  the  bed-chamber  which  was  occupied  by 
(picen  Mary  ; and  from  au  adjoining  cabinet  to  it  David  Rizzio,  her  favourite,  was  dragged 
Ibrth  and  murdered,  March  9,  1566.  The  north-west  towers  were  built  by  James  V.,  and 
the  remaining  ])art  of  the  palace  was  added  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Great  improve- 
ments were  made  in  1857.  The  Queen  held  her  court  here,  Aug.  30,  1850. 

HOLY  WARS.  See  Crusades. 

HOLY  AVATER  is  said  to  have  been  used  in  churches  as  early  as  a.d.  120.  Ashe. 

HOMELDEN  (Northumberland),  where  the  Scots,  headed  by  the  earl  of  Douglas,  were 
defeated  by  the  Percies  (among  them  Hotspur),  Sept  14,  1402.  Douglas  and  the  earls  of 
Angus,  Murray,  Orkney,  and  the  earl  of  Fife,  son  of  the  duke  of  Albaiiy,  and  nephew  of 
the  Scottish  king,  with  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  were  taken  prisoners. 

HOMER’S  ILIAD  and  ODYSSEY.  The  misfortunes  of  Troy  furnish  the  two  most 
perfect  Epic  poems  in  the  world,  written  by  the  greatest  poet  that  has  ever  lived  ; about 
915  B.c.  The  first  begins  with  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  and  ends  Avith  the  funeral  of  Hector  ; 
the  second  recounts  the  voyages  and  adventures  of  Ulysses  after  the  destruction  of  Troy. 
Various  dates  are  assigned  to  these  works,  from  962  to  915  b.c.  Among  the  thousands  of 
volumes  burnt  at  Constantinople,  A.d.  477,  are  said  to  have  been  the  works  of  Homer 
written  in  golden  letters  on  the  great  gut  of  a dragon,  120  feet  long. 

HOMICIDE.  This  crime  was  tried  at  Athens  by  the  Areopagites,  1507  b.c.  He  that 
killed  another  at  any  public  exercise  of  skill,  or  who  killed  another  that  lay  hid  to  do  a 
person  mischief  of  a grievous  nature,  was  not  deemed  guilty.  He  Avho  killed  a man  taken 
with  another’s  Avife,  sister,  daughter,  or  concubine,  or  he  that  killed  a man  who,  AAuthout 
just  grounds,  assaulted  another  violently,  Avas  not  deemed  a homicide.  Among  the  JeAvs, 
Avilful  murder  Avas  capital ; but  for  chance-medley  the  offender  AA’as  to  fly  to  one  of  the  cities 
of  refuge,  and  there  continue  till  the  death  of  the  high-priest,  1451  b.c.  {Num.  xxxv.) 
9 Geo.  IV.  c.  31  (1828),  distinguishes  betAveen  justifiable  homicide  and  homicide  in  its  various 
degrees  of  guilt,  and  circumstances  of  provocation  and  Avilfidness.  See  Murder. 

HOMILIES  {Greek)  Avere  sermons  or  discourses  in  early  Christian  times  delivered  by  the 
bishop  or  2)resbyter,  in  a homely  manner,  for  the  common  ]3eoide. — The  Book  of  Homilies 
draAvn  uja  by  archbishox)  Cranmer,  1547  ; and  another  jn-epared  by  an  order  of  convocation, 
1563,  Avere  ordered  to  be  read  in  those  churches  that  Avere  not  furnished  Avith  a minister 
sufficiently  learned  to  coni2)Ose  2>i'oper  discourses,  to  prevent  unsound  doctrine  being 
taught.  Stow. 

HOMOEOPATHY,  a medical  hypothesis  promulgated  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  eentury  by  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Hahnemann,  of  LeijDsic  (died  1843),  according  to 
which  every  medicine  has  a sjAecific  poAver  of  inducing  a certain  diseased  state  of  the  system  ; 
and  if  such  medicine  be  given  to  a j)erson  suffering  under  the  disease  AA'hich  it  has  a ten- 
dency to  induce,  such  disease  disaj)2)ears,  because  tAvo  similar  diseased  actions  cannot  simul- 
taneously subsist  in  the  same  organ.  Braude.  Infinitesimal  doses  of  medicine,  such  as  the 
millionth  of  a gi’ain  of  aloes,  are  emjdoyed,  it  is  said,  Avith  efficacy.  The  real  merits  of  the 
system  consists  in  its  inducing  the  j)atient  to  regulate  his  diet  and  habits  according  to  the 
dictates  of  common  sense. — The  Hahnemann  hosj^ital  was  02)ened  in  Bloomsbury-square,  Sejot. 
16,  1850. 

HOMOUSION  AND  HOMOIOUSION  {Greek,  same  essence,  and  similar  essence  or  being), 
terms  einjdoyed  Avith  resjiect  to  the  nature  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the  Trinity.  The 
orthodox  iJarty  adopted  the  former  term  as  a party  cry  at  the  council  of  Nice,  a.d.  325  ; the 
Arians  adojited  the  latter  at  Seleucia,  359. 

HONDURAS,  one  of  the  republics  pf  Central  America  {which  see).  Great  Britain  ceded 
the  Bay  Islands  to  Honduras,  Nov.  28,  1859.  Its  jAresent  jAresident,  general  Guardiola,  Avas 
re-elected  for  four  years,  Feb.  i,  i860.  PojAulation,  about  350,000  (i860). 

HONEY-MOON.  Among  the  ancients  a beverage  prejAared  AAuth  honey,  such  as  that 
knoAvn  as  mead,  and  as  metheglin,  in  England,  Avas  a luxurious  drink.  It  Avas  a custom  to 
drink  of  diluted  honey  for  thirty  days,  or  a moon’s  age,  -after  a Avedding-feast,  and  hence 
arose  the  term  honey -moon,  of  Teutonic  origin.  Attila  the  Hun  drank,  it  is  said,  so  freely 
of  hydromel  on  his  marriage-day,  that  he  died  of  suffocation,  a.d.  453. 
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IIONO-KONG,  an  islaiul  od'  the  coast  of  China,  was  taken  hy  cajtt.  Elliott,  Ang.  23, 
1S39,  and  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  Jan.  20,  1841.  Its  chief  town  is  Victoria,  built  in  1842, 
and  erected  into  a bisho])ric  in  1849.  Sir  John  BoAvring,  governor  from  1854  to  1859,  re- 
sumed the  ollice  in  Nov.  i860. 

noxi  SOIT  QUT  MAL  Y PENSE,  “Evil  be  to  him  who  evil  thinks.”  It  is  said 
that  the  countess  of  Salisbury,  at  a ball  at  court,  ha])pening  to  dro])  her  garter,  the  king. 
Ell  ward  111.,  took  it  up,  and  presented  it  to  her  with  these  words,  which  afterwards  became 
the  motto  of  the  garter ; but  this  statement  is  unsupported  by  sulILcient  authority. — The 
order  was  instituted,  April  23,  1349. 

HONOUR.  Temples  Avere  erected  to  Honour  by  the  Romans.  The  first  Avas  built  by 
Scipio  Africanus,  about  197  b.c.  ; and  others  Avere  raised  to  her  Avorship  by  C.  Marius,  about 
102  B.c. — The  Legion  of  Honour  Avas  created  by  Bonaparte  in  1802. 

HOOKS  AND  CODFISH.  See  Holland,  1347  HOOPS.  See  Crinoline. 

HOPS.  Introduced  from  the  Netherlands,  into  England,  about  A. D.  1524,  and  used  in 
brcAving  ; but  the  physicians  having  represented  that  they  Avere  miAAdiolesome,  i)arliament 
Avas  petitioned  against  them,  and  their  use  AA^as  prohibited  in  1528.  Anderson.  At  present 
there  are  betAveen  50,000  and  60,000  acres,  on  an  average,  under  the  culture  of  hops  in 
England.  They  are  groAvn  chiefly  in  Herefordshire,  Kent,  and  W orcestershire.  In  the  year 
ending  Jan.  5,  1853,  there  Avere  46, 157I  acres  under  hops  in  England  and  Wales,  which  paid 
447, 144Z.  duty  ; the  quantity  yielded  Avas  51, 102,494163.,  Avhereof  955,855  lbs.  Avere  exported. 
Tlie  duty  on  hops  Avas  repealed  in  1862,  after  many  applications. 

HORATII  AND  CURIATII.  The  Romans  and  the  Albans,  contesting  for  superiority, 
chose  three  champions  on  each  side  to  determine  it.  The  three  Horatii  (Roman  knights)  and 
the  Curiatii  (Albans)  engaged  in  the  combat,  Avhich,  by  the  victory  of  the  Horatii,  united 
Alba  to  Rome,  about  669  b.c. 

HORN  ; HORNPIPE.  The  horn  is  thought  to  be,  next  to  the  reed,  the  earliest  Avind 
instrument,  and  has  been  found  among  most  savage  nations.  It  Avas  first  made  of  horn, 
hence  the  name  ; aftei’Avards  of  brass,  AAuth  keys,  for  the  semi-tones,  in  the  last  century. — 
The  dance  called  the  Hornpipe  is  supposed  to  be  so  named  from  its  liaving  been  performed  to 
the  Welsh  that  is,  hornpipe,  about  A.D.  1300.  Epeneer. 

HORNE  TOOKE,  &c.  The  trial  of  Messrs.  Hardy,  Tooke,  Joyce,  ThelAvall,  and  others, 
on  a charge  of  high  treason,  caused  a great  sensation  in  England.  They  Avere  taken  into 
custody  on  May  20,  1794.  Mr.  Hardy  Avas  the  first  Avho  Avas  put  to  the  bar,  Oct.  29,  same 
year  ; and,  after  a trial  Avhich  lasted  eight  days,  he  Avas  honourably  acquitted.  John  Horne 
Tooke  Avas  next  tried,  and  AA'as  acquitted,  Nov.  20  ; and  Mr.  Thel Avail  also  Avas  acquitted, 
Dec.  5 ; all  the  other  accused  persons,  Avere  discharged.  Acts  Avere  passed  to  prohibit  Mr. 
Thelwall’s  political  lectures  in  1795.  See  Gagging  Bills  and  Tlielwall. 

HOROLOGY.  See  ClocTcs. 

HORSE.*  The  people  of  Thessaly  Avere  excellent  equestrians,  and  probably  were  the 
first,  among  the  Greeks  at  least,  aaJio  rode  upon  horses,  and  broke  them  in  for  service  in 
Avar  ; AA’lience  arose  the  fable  that  Thessaly  AA^as  originally  inhabited  by  centaurs.  ‘ ‘ Solomon 
had  40,000  stalls  of  horses  for  his  chariots,  and  12,000  horsemen,”  1014  b.c.  i Kings,  iv.  26. 
The  poAver  of  the  horse  is  equal  to  that  of  five  or  six  men.  Snieaton.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  had  some  covering  to  secure  their  horses’  hoofs  from  injury.  In  the  ninth  century 
horses  Avere  only  shod  in  the  time  of  frost.  The  practice  of  shoeing  Avas  introduced  into 
England  by  William  I.  1066.  In  England  there  are  tAvo  millions  of  draught  and  pleasure 
horses,  and  one  hundred  thousand  agricultural  horses,  Avhich  consume  the  jAroduce  of  seven 
millions  of  acres.  The  horse-tax  Avas  imposed  in  1 784,  and  AA'as  then  levied  on  all  saddle 
and  coach  horses  in  England.  Its  operation  AA^as  extended,  and  its  amount  increased,  in 
1796;  and  again  in  1808.  The  existing  duty  upon  “horses  for  riding”  only,  in  England, 
amounts  to  about  350,000/.  per  year.  See  Race- Horses. 

HORSE  GUARDS.  They  Avere  instituted  in  the  reign  of  EdAA^ard  VI.  1550,  and  reAuved 
by  Charles  II.  1661.  The  first  troop  of  the  Horse  Grenadier  Guards  Avas  raised  in  1693,  and 

* In  March,  1858,  Mr.  J.  S.  Rarejr,  an  American,  made  a great  sensation  in  London  by  taming  vicious 
and  wild  horses,  and  even  a zebra  from  the  Zoological  Gardens.  His  system  is  founded  on  a profound 
study  of  the  disposition  of  the  animal,  and  on  kindness.  He  initiated  many  illustrious  persons  in  his 
method  (on  March  20,  1858,  lord  Palmerston  and  twenty  others),  binding  them  to  secrecy  ; from  which 
they  were  released  in  June,  1858,  when  his  book  was  reprinted  in  England  without  his  consent.  In  July, 
1859,  he  was  engaged  to  instruct  cavalry  officers  and  riding-masters  of  the  army.  On  Jan  12,  i860,  he  gave 
a lecture  to  the  London  cabmen,  which  was  well  received ; and  in  May  same  year  he  received  a present  of 
20  guineas  from  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
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was  ooinTnatidcd  l>y  general  Cholinoiideley  ; and  tlie  second  troop,  commanded  by  lord  Forbes, 
was  raised  in  1702.  4'herc  was  a reduction  of  the  Horse  and  Grenadier  Guards,  and  Life 
Guards,  as  now  established,  were  raised  in  their  room,  May  26,  1788.  Philli'ps.  The  present 
edifice  called  the  Horse  (hiards  was  erected  by  Ware  about  1730.  In  the  front  are  two  small 
arches,  where  horse-soldiers,  in  full  uniform,  daily  mount  guard.  In  a part  of  the  building 
is  the  oflice  of  the  commander-in-chief. 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES.  Horticulture,  the  art  of  cultivating  gardens,  is  a late 
word  in  our  dictionaries  (from  hortus  and  cuUura),  and  was  first  used  by  Evelyn.  The 
(now  Royal)  Horticultui’al  society  of  London  was  founded  in  1804,  and  was  incorjiorated 
April  17,  1809;  the  Edinburgh  society  in  1809  ; and  that  of  Dublin  in  Jan.  1817.  The 
transactions  of  the  London  society  (1812,  &c.)  have  attracted  great  attention.  In  1822  the 
planting  of  the  society’s  garden  at  Chiswick  was  begun.  The  annual  exhibitions  there  date 
from  1831.  Of  late  years  the  society  has  not  been  prosperous,  and  in  1859  the  library  was 
sold  ; but  in  July  a proposal  for  laying  out. a garden  for  the  society,  on  the  Brompton  estate 
belonging  to  the  Crystal  Palace  commissioners,  received  the  support  of  the  (^ueeii,  nobility, 
&c.,  and  Mr.  Hesfield’s  design  was  adopted  in  May,  i860.  On  June  5,  1861,  the  new  gardens 
were  opened  by  the  prince  consort,  who  planted  a Wcllingtonia  gigantea  {which  see).  The 
queen  also  planted  one  on  July  24  following. 

HOSIERY.  See  Stockings  and  Cotton. 

HOSPITALLERS.  See  Malta. 


HOSPITALS,  originally for  the  reception  of  travellers.  That  at  Jerusalem,  built 
by  the  knights  of  St.  John  1112,  was  capable  of  receiving  2000  guests,  and  included  an 
infirmary  for  the  sick.  The  richly  endowed  “five  royal  hospitals”  under  “the  inous  care 
of  the  lord-mayor  of  London,”  &c.,  are,  St.  Bartholomew’s,  St.  Thomas’s,  Bridewell, 
Bethlehem,  and  Christ’s.  See  Infirmaries.  The  Royal  Dispensary  in  Aldersgate-street  was 
the  first  established,  1770. 


Betlaleliem  (oldest  lunatic  asy- 
lum in  Europe  except  one 
at  Granada)  founded  . a.d.  1547 
Cancer,  Brompton  . . .1851 

Charing-Cross  founded  1818  ; 


new  hospital  built 

• 1831 

City  of  London  Lying-in  . 

• 1750 

Consumption,  Brompton 

. 1841 

Dreadnought  ship  . 

. 1821 

Fever 

. 1802 

Free,  Gray’s  Inn  Lane  . 

. 1828 

German,  Dalston 

, 184s 

Great  Northern 

. 1856 

Guy’s  (see  Guy’s) 

. 1721 

Hahnemann  . 

. 1850 

Hospital  of  surgery  . . . 1827 

Idiots’ 1847 

Incurables 1850 

Jews’  .....  1747 

King’s  College  . . . . 1839 

Lock 1746 

London 1 740 

Lying-inn,  British  . . . 1749 

„ City-road  . . 1750 

,,  General,  Lambeth  1765 

,,  Queen  Charlotte’s  1752 

,,  Queen  Adelaide’s  1824 

Middlesex  ....  1745 
Lond.  Ophthalmic,  Finsbury  1804 
,,  „ Gray’s  Inn-rd.  1843 


Orthopoedic  ....  1838 
Samaritan  Free,  for  women 
and  children  . . . . 1847 

Small  Pox  ....  1746 
St.  Bartholomew’s  (see  Bar- 
tholomew, St.)  . . . . 1546 

St.  George’s  ....  1733 
St.  liuke’s  (lunatics)  . . .1751 

St.  Mary’s,  Paddington  . . 1843 

St.  Thomas’s  (removed  1862) . 1553 

University  College  . . . 1833 

Westminster  . . . .1719 

Women’s,  Soho-square  . .1843 


HOST,  Elevation  of  the,  introduced  into  Roman  Catholic  worship,  and  prostration 
enjoined,  in  a.d.  1201.  Pope  Gregory  IX.  was  the  first  pontiff  who  decreed  a bell  to  bo 
rung  as  a signal  for  the  people  to  betake  themselves  to  the  adoration  of  the  host,  1228,  which 
is  done  to  this  day.  Bees.  The  supposed  miracle  of  the  consecrated  host  being  visibly 
changed  into  the  body  of  our  Lord,  is  referred  by  Plenault  to  1290. 


HOURS.  The  day  began  to  be  divided  into  hours  from  the  year  293  B.C.,  when  L. 
Papiriiis  Cursor  erected  a sun-dial  in  the  temple  of  Quirinus  at  Rome.  Previously  to  the 
invention  of  water-clocks  {which  see),  158  B.C.,  the  time  Avas  called  at  Rome  by  public  criers. 
The  Chinese  divide  the  day  into  twelve  jiarts  of  two  hours  each.  The  Italians  reckon 
twenty-four  hours  round,  instead  of  Dvo  divisions  of  twelve  hours  each,  as  Ave  do.  In 
England,  the  measurement  of  time  Avas,  in  early  days,  alike  uncertain  and  difficult : one 
expedient  aaas  by  Avax  candles,  three  inches  burning  an  hour,  and  six  Avax  candles  burniug 
tAventy-four  hours  : these  candles  are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Alfred,  clocks  aiul 
hour-glasses  not  being  then  knoAvn  in'England,  A.i).  886.  For  the  Hours  of  Prayer,  see 
Breviary. 

HOUSE  DUTY  AV’as  imposed  in  1695.  Its  rate  Avas  frequently  changed  till  its  repeal  in 
1840  (3  & 4 Will.  4,  c.  39).  It  AAAS  re-imposed  as  a substitute  for  the  AvindoAV  tax,  in  1851. 


HOUSE  OF  Commons,  Lords,  &c.  See  Parliament,  Lords,  and  Commons. 

HOWARD  FAMILY.  John  Howard,  son  of  Margaret,  the  heiress  of  the  MoAvbrays, 
Avas  created  earl  marshal  and  the  7th  duke  of  Norfolk  in  1483.  He  Avas  slain  AAuth  his  master, 
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Ui(*h:ml  III.  at  UcKswortli,  Aug.  22,  1485.  His  son,  was  rcstoml  to  the  earhloiu  ot  Sun-ey  in 
1489  ; in  reward  for  having  gained  tlie  victory  of  Ulodden,  Sept.  9,  1513,  he  was  created  tlie 
8th  duke  of  Norfolk  in  1514.  Thomas,  the  loth  duke,  was  heheaded  for  cons])iracy  against 
([ueen  Elizabeth  on  behalf  of  IMary,  (|ueon  of  Scots,  in  1572.  Henry  Fitzalan  Howard,  now 
the  2ist  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  i8th  of  the  Howard  family,  was  born  in  1847. 

HUDSON’S  BAY,  discovered  by  cajitain  Henry  Hudson,  Avheii  in  search  of  a north- 
west passage  to  the  Baeilic  Ocean,  a.d.  1610  ; but,  in  fact,  this  jiart  of  North  America  may 
more  in-operly  be  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Eroliisher  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
although  Hudson  ventured  further  north.  The  latter,  passing  the  winter  in  this  bay  on  his 
fourth  voyage,  was,  Avith  four  others,  thrown  by  his  sailors  into  a boat,  and  left  to  perish. 
The  Hudson’s- Bay  Company  obtained  a charter  in  1670.  The  renewal  of  their  licence  which 
expired  in  1859,  was  decided  against  by  the  government.  The  forts  were  destroyed  by  the 
French  in  1686  and  1782. 

HUE  AND  CRY.  The  old  common-law  process  of  pursuing  “with  horn  and  with 
voice,”  from  hundred  to  hundred,  and  county  to  county,  all  robbers  and  felons.  Formerly, 
the  hundred  AA'as  bound  to  make  good  all  loss  occasioned  by  the  robberies  therein  committed, 
unless  the  felon  were  taken  ; but  by  subsequent  laws  it  is  made  answerable  only  for  damage 
committed  by  riotous  assemblies.  The  pursuit  of  a felon  Avas  aided  by  a description  of  him 
in  the  Hue  and  Cry,  a gazette  established  for  advertising  felons  in  1710.  Ashe. 

HUGUENOTS,  a term  derived  by  some  from  the  German  Eidgenossen,  confederates  ; by 
others  from  Hugues,  a Genevese  Calvinist;  ajAplied  to  the  Reformed  party  in  France,  folloAvers 
of  Calvin.  They  took  up  arms  against  their  persecutors  in  1561.  After  a delusive  edict  of 
toleration,  a great  number  Avere  massacred  at  Vassy  in  1562  (March  i),  AAdien  the  Civil  Wars 
began,  AA’liich  lasted  Avith  some  intermission  till  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1598,  revoked  in  1685. 
The  massacre  of  St.  BartholomeAv’s  day,  Aug.  24,  1572,  occurred  during  a truce.  See 
Calvinists,  Bartholomew,  and  Edict. 

HULSEAN  LECTURES  (on  Theology),  Avere  instituted  at  Cambridge  by  the  aauU  of  the 
YC\.  John  Hulse,  Avho  died  in  1790.  They  began  in  1820,  Avlien  tAventy  lectures  Avere  given 
by  the  rev.  Christopher  Benson.  In  1830  the  number  Avas  reduced  to  eight. 

HUMANE  SOCIETY,  ROYAL  (London),  for  the  recovery  of  persons  apparently  droAvned, 
Avas  founded  in  1774,  by  Drs.  Goldsmith,  Heberden,  ToAvers,  Lettsom,  HaAves,  and  Cogan, 
but  principally  by  the  last  three.  The  society  has  221  receiving-houses,  all  of  Avhich  are 
sujAplied  Avith  perfect  and  excellent  apparatus,  and  designated  by  conspicuous  boards, 
announcing  their  object.  The  principal  receiving-house  Avas  erected  in  1794,  on  a spot  of 
ground  given  by  his  majesty  George  111.  on  the  north  side  of  the  Serpentine  river,  Hyde-park. 
The  motto  of  this  society  is  appropriate— “ Lateat  scintillula  forsan  ” — “a  small  spark  may 
perhaps  lie  concealed.  ” See  jDroivning. 

HUMILIATI,  a congregation  of  religious  of  the  church  of  Rome,  formed  by  some 
Milanese  aaJio  had  been  imprisoned  by  Frederick  I.  1162.  The  order  had  more  than  ninety 
monasteries  ; but  it  Avas  abolished  for  luxury  and  cruelty  by  pope  Pius  V.  and  their  houses 
Avere  given  to  the  Dominicans,  Cordeliers,  and  other  communities,  in  1570. 

HUMMING-BIRDS.  Mr.  Gould’s  beautiful  collection  of  the  skins  of  these  birds  Avas 
exhibited  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  1851.  His  elaborate  Avork  on  them  in  five  folio 
volumes,  Avith  richly  coloured  plates,  Avas  completed  in  1862. 

HUNDREDS,  a Danish  institution  ; a hundred  being  a part  or  division  of  a shire,  so 
called,  as  is  supposed,  from  its  having  been  coni2AOsed  of  a hundred  families,  at  the  time  the 
counties  Avere  originally  divided  by  king  Alfred,  about  a.d.  897.  The  hundred-court  is  a 
court-baron  held  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  a hundred  instead  of  a manor.  Law  Dictionary. 

HUNGARY,  part  of  the  ancient  Pannonia  and  Dacia,  Avas  subjected  to  th^  Romans 
about  A.D.  106,  and  retained  by  them  till  the  3rd  century,  AAdien  it  Avas  seized  by  the  Goths, 
Avho  Avere  expelled  about  376  by  the  Huns,  under  Attila.  See  Iluns  and  Attila.  On  his 
death,  in  453,  the  Ostrogoths,  Gepidie,  and  Lombards  at  times  held  the  country,  Avhicli  Avas 
hoAvever  acquired  by  the  Avars  about  568,  and  retained  by  them  till  their  destruction  by 
Charlemagne  in  799.  About  894  the  country  Avas  settled  by  a Scythian  tribe  named 
Yingours  or  Ungri  (Avhence  the  German  name  Ungarn),  and  the  Magyars  of  Finnish  origin. 
The  chief  of  the  latter,  Arpad,  Avas  the  ancestor  of  a line  of  kings  {see  helow).  The  progress 
of  the  Magyars  AvestAvard  AA'as  checked  by  their  defeat  by  the  emperor  Henry  the  FoAvler, 
A.D.  934.  The  line  of  Arpad  became  extinct  in  1309,  AAdien  Charles  Robert  of  Anjou 
ascended  the  throne.  In  1526  it  accrued  to  the  house  of  Austria,  in  Avhich  it  AA’as  made 
hereditary  in  1687.  War  AAdth  Turkey  Avas  frequent  from  the  15th  to  the  i8th  century.  The 
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JMagyars  luive  of  late  iiuieli  interaiingled  with  tlie  German  and  Sclavonic  races.  See  Austria, 
Population  (without  the  army)  in  1857,  9,900,785, 


Stephen,  founder  of  the  monarchy  of  Hungary,  | 
emhracoH  and  establishes  Cliristianity  and 
subdues  tlic  slaves,  &e.,  receives  the  title  of  ' 
A i>0!<tolic.  hi n<i  h'om  the  \)0\yQ  . . . a.d.  997  | 

The  Polos  overrun  Hungary 1061 

Dreadful  ravages  of  the  Tartars  mider  the  sons 
of  Jenghis  Klian,  throughout  Hungary, 
Hohomia,  and  Russia,  1241  et 
Bela  III.  introduces  the  Greek  civilisation  1174,  &c. 
Victories  of  Louis  the  Great  in  Bulgaria,  Servia, 
and  Dalmatia  ......  1344-82 

He  marches  into  Italy  and  avenges  the  murder 
of  his  brother,  Andrew  king  of  Naples  . . 1348 

Sanguinary  anarchy : Elizabeth,  queen  of  Louis, 
is  drowned  ; and  King*  Mary,  the  daughter, 
marries  Sigismond,  of  Brandenbm-g  . . 1382 

They  govern  with  great  severity  . . 1382-92 

Sigismond’s  atrocious  cruelties  compel  his  sub- 
jects to  invite  the  assistance  of  the  Turks  . 1393 
Battle  of  Nicopolis  : Bajazet  vanquishes  Sigis- 
mond and  a large  army  . . Sept.  28,  1396 

Sigismond  obtains  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  and 
is  elected  emperor  of  Germany  . . . 1410 

Albert  of  Austria  succeeds  to  the  throne  of 

Hungary 1437 

Victories  of  the  great  John  Hunniades  (illegiti- 
mate son  of  Sigismond)  over  the  Turks  . 1442-4 

Who  obtained  a truce  for  10  years  . . . 1444 

Which  is  broken  by  Ladislas  king  of  Hungary 
(at  the  instigation  of  the  pope).  He  is  de- 
feated and  slain  with  a great  part  of  his  army, 
and  the  papal  legate  at  Varna  . .Nov.  10,  — 
John  Hunniades  escapes  and  becomes  regent 
(for  Ladislas  son  of  Albert) . . . 1444-53 

He  raises  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  July  14,  and 

dies Sept.  10,  1456 

The  Himgarians  insult  the  Turkish  ambas- 
sadors, and  war  ensues : Solyman  II.  takes 

Buda 1526 

Disastrous  battle  of  Mohatz  (which  see)  Aug.  29,  1526 
Hungary  becomes  subject  to  the  house  of 
Austria  (see  Germany)  . . . . . — 

John  Sobieski  defeats  the  Turks  in  several 
battles,  and  raises  the  siege  of  Vienna  Oct.  1683 
Prince  Louis  of  Baden  defeats  the  Turks  at 
Salenckemen  ....  Aug.  19,  1691 
Prince  Eugene  defeats  them  at  Zenta,  Sept.  1 1,  1697 

The  duke  of  Lorraine  retakes  Buda  (loliich  see)  . 1686 

Peace  of  Carlowitz 1699 

Servia  and  Wallachia  ceded  to  Turkey  at  the 

peace  of  Belgrade 1739 

The  Hrmgarians  enthusiastically  support  Maria 
Theresa  against  France  and  Bavaria  . . 1740 

The  Protestants  permitted  to  have  churches  in 

Hungary 1784 

Hungarian  academy  established  . . . 1825 

The  people  some  time  discontented  with  their 
Austrian  rulers,  at  length  break  out  into  a 

formidable  rebellion 1848 

Murder  at  Pesth  of  the  recently  appointed  mili- 
tary governor,  count  Lamberg,  by  a mob  ; 
the  Hungarian  diet  appoint  a provisional 
government  rmder  Kossuth  and  Batthyany, 

Sept.  28 ; the  Hungarians  defeat  the  Ban  of 

Croatia?  . - Sept.  29,  — 

The  diet  denounces  as  traitors  all  who  acknow- 
ledge the  emperor  of  Austria  as  king  of 

Hungary Dec.  8,  — 

The  insurgents  defeated  by  the  Austrians  at 

Szaikszo Dec.  21,  — 

They  are  defeated  at  Mohr  by  the  ban  Jellachich 

Dec.  29,  — 

Buda-Pesth  taken  by  Windischgratz  . Jan  5,  1849 
Bern  defeats  the  Austrians  at  Hermannstadt, 

Jan.  21,  — 


Hungary  declares  itself  a free  state ; Kossuth 
su)')reme  governor  . . . April  14,  1849 

The  Hungarians  defeat  the  Imperialists  before 

Gran April  18,  — 

March  of  the  Russian  army  through  Gallicia  to 
assist  the  Austrians  ....  May  i,  — 
The  Austro-Russian  troops  defeat  the  Hunga- 
rians who  retreat  across  the  Waag  . June  21,  — 
Battle  of  Acs  between  the  Hungarians  and 

Austrians July  10,  — 

Hungarians  defeat  Jellachich  . . July  14,  — 

The  Hungarians  defeated  by  the  Russians ; Gor- 
gey  retreats  after  three  days’  battle,  J uly  15,  — 
Battle  before  Komom,  between  the  insurgents 
and  the  Austro-Russian  army  . July  16,  — 

The  insurgents  under  Bern  enter  Moldavia 

July  23,  — 

Again  defeated  by  the  Rus.sians  . July  31,  — 
Utter  defeat  of  the  Hungarian  army  before 
Temeswar  by  gen.  Haynau  . . Aug.  9,  — 

Gorgey  and  his  army  surrender  to  the  Russians 

Aug.  — 

Kossuth,  Bern,  &c. , escape  to  the  Turkish  fron- 
tiers, and  are  placed  under  the  protection  of 
Turkey  at  New  Orsova  (see  Turkey),  Aug.  21,  — 
Komorn  surrenders  to  the  Austrians ; close  of 

the  war Sept.  27,  — 

Batthyany  tried  at  Pesth,  and  shot ; many  other 
insurgent  chiefs  put  to  death  . . Oct.  6,  — 

Amnesty  granted  to  the  Hungarian  insurgents, 
who  return  home  . . . Oct.  16,  — 

Bern  dies  at  Aleppo  ....  Dec.  10,  1850 
The  country  remains  in  an  unsettled  state  ; 

many  executions 1853-5 

Crown  of  St.  Stephen  and  royal  insignia  dis- 
covered and  sent  to  Vienna  . . Sept.  8,  1853 

Amnesty  for  political  offenders  of  1848-9,  July  12,  1856 
Dming  the  Italian  war  in  1859,  an  insurrection 
in  Hungary  was  in  contemplation,  and  com- 
munications took  place  between  Louis  Napo- 
leon and  Kossuth  ; which  circumstances  it 
is  said  led  the  emperor  of  Austria  to  accede  to 
the  peace  of  ViUafranca  so  siiddenly,  and 
shortly  afterwards  to  promise  many  reforms 
and  to  grant  more  liberty  to  the  Protestants 

in  Hungary Aug. -Oct.  1859 

Recall  of  archduke  Albert,  general  Benedek 
appointed  governor  ....  April,  i860 
Demand  for  restoration  of  the  old  constitu- 
tion ; re-union  of  the  Banat  and  Voivodina 
with  Hungary  ; coronation  of  the  emperor  at 
Pesth  ; and  the  nomination  of  a palatine  (one 
of  three  persons  to  be  chosen  by  the  nation), 

Oct.  — 

Charter  restoring  the  old  constitution  promised, 

Oct.  20,  — 

Schmerling  appointed  minister;  new  conces- 
sions promised Dec.  13,  — 

National  conference  at  Gran  . . . Dec.  — 

Demand  for  the  constitution  of  1848  . .Jan.  1861 
The  emperor  promulgates  a new  liberal  consti- 
tution for  the  empire  . . . Feb.  26,  — 

Which  does  not  satisfy  the  Hungarians,  March,  — 
Hungarian  diet  opened  . . . April  6,  — 

Meeting  of  the  Reichsrath  at  Vienna  : no  depu- 
ties present  from  Hungary  or  Croatia,  April  29,  — 
Count  Teleki  (see  Austria,  i860)  found  dead  in 
his  bed  at  Pesth  ; intense  excitement.  May  8,  — 
The  diet  votes  an  address  to  the  emperor,  de.sir- 
ing  restoration  of  the  old  constitution  Jidy  5,  — 
The  military  begin  to  levy  the  taxes  . July,  — 
Imperial  rescript  refusing  the  entire  independ- 
ence of  Hungary,  July  21  ; the  diet  protests, 

Aug.  20;  and  is  dissolved  by  imperial  decree,  — 

Aug.  21,  — 


* The  Hungarian  people  have  or  had  an  irreconcileable  aversion  to  the  name  of  queen  ; and  conse- 
quently whenever  a female  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Hungary,  she  reigned  with  the  title  of  king.  Thus 
in  1382,  when  Mary  came  to  the  crown,  she  was  styled  King  Mary.  Pray,  Hist.  Regum  Hungarice. 
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1 1 UNC AlvY,  continued. 

The  arclibishoi)  of  Gran,  tho  primate,  indig- 
nantly protests  against  the  act  of  the  imperial 

government Sept. -Oct.  i86i 

lie  is  summoned  to  Vienna,  but  stands  firm, 

Oct.  25,  — 


Tho  magistrates  in  the  comitat  at  Pcsth  resijpi ; 
military  government  established ; i)as.Hivo 
resistance  of  the  nobility  . . . Dec.  1861 

Reported  adoption  of  conciliatory  policy  by  tho 
emperor Oct.  1862 


KINGS  OF  HUNGARY. 


997.  St.  Stephen,  duke  of  Hungary  (son  of  Gci.sa) ; 
ho  establishes  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
(1000)  and  receives  from  the  pope  the  title 
of  Apostolic  King,  still  borne  by  the  emperor 
of  Austria,  as  king  of  Hungary. 

1038.  Peter,  the  German  : deposed. 

1041.  Aba  or  Owen. 

1044.  Peter,  again  : again  deposed,  and  his  eyes  put 
out. 

1047.  Andrew  I.  : deposed. 

1061.  Bela  I.  : killed  by  the  tall  of  a ruinous  tower. 

1064.  Salamon,  son  of  Andrew. 

1075.  Geisa  I.  son  of  Bela. 

1077.  Ladislas  I.  surnamed  the  Pious. 

1095.  Coloman,  son  of  Geisa. 

1 1 14.  Stephen  II.  surnamed  Thunder. 

1131.  Bela  II.  : had  his  eyes  put  out. 

1 1 41.  Geisa  II.  ; succeeded  by  his  son, 

1161.  Stephen  HI.  : and  Stephen  IV.  (anarchy). 

1174.  Bela  III.  : succeeded  by  his  son, 

1196.  Fmeric  : succeeded  by  his  son, 

1204.  Ladislas  II.  ; reigned  six  months  only. 

1205.  Andrew  II.  son  of  Bela  III. 

1235.  Bela  IV. 

1270.  Stephen  IV.  (or  V.)  his  son. 

1272.  Ladislas  III.  : killed. 

1290.  xindrew  HI.  surnamed  the  Venetian,  son-in- 
law  of  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  emperor  of 
Germany. 

1309.  Charobert,  or  Charles-Robert  (of  Anjou). 

1342.  Louis  I.  the  Great ; elected  king  of  Poland  in 
1370. 

1382.  Mary,  called  King  Mary,  daughter  of  Louis  the 
Great. 

1387.  Mary  and  her  consort  Sigismond  : the  latter 
became  king  of  Bohemia,  and  was  elected 
emperor  in  1410. 

1392.  Sigismond  alone  (on  the  death  of  Mary). 

1437.  Albert,  duke  of  Austria  ; married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sigismond,  and  obtains  the 
thrones  of  Hungary, Bohemia,  and  Germany ; 
dies  suddenly. 

1439.  Elizabeth  alone  : she  marries, 

1440.  Ladislas  IV.  king  of  Poland,  of  which  kingdom 

he  was  Ladislas  VI.  : slain  at  Varna. 

1444.  [Interregnum.] 

1445.  John  Hunniades,  regent. 


1458. 

1490. 

1516. 


1526. 

1536. 

1561. 

1573- 

i6og. 

1619. 

1625. 

1647. 

1655. 

1687. 

1711. 

1740. 

1780. 

1790. 

1792. 

1835. 

1848. 


Ladislas  V.  posthumous  son  of  Albert  i 
poisoned. 

Matthias-Corvinus,  son  of  Hunniades,  an  able 
sovereign. 

Ladislas  VI.  king  of  Bohemia : the  emperor 
Maximilian  laid  claim  to  both  kingdoms. 

Louis  II.  of  Hungary  (I.  of  Bohemia) : loses 
his  life  at  the  battle  of  Mohatz. 

/John  Zapolski,  waivode  of  Transylvania, 
elected  by  the  Hungarians,  and  supported 
by  the  sultan  Solyman ; by  treaty  with 

■■{  Ferdinand,  £e  founds  the  principality  of 
Tran.sylvania,  1536. 

Ferdinand  I.  king  of  Bohemia,  brother  to  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  ; rival  kings. 

Ferdinand  alone  : elected  emperor  of  Germany 
in  1558. 

Maximilian,  son  of  Ferdinand ; emperor  in  1 564. 

Rodolph,  son  of  Maximilian  ; emperor  in  157^ 

Matthias  II.  his  brother  ; emperor  in  1612. 

Ferdinand  II.  his  cousin,  emperor. 

Ferdinand  III.  son  of  the  preceding  ; emperor 
in  1637. 

Ferdinand  IV.  ; died  in  1654,  three  years  before 
his  father. 

Leopold  I.  son  of  Ferdinand  III.  ; emperor  in 
1658. 

Joseph  I.  his  son  : emperor  in  1705. 

Charles  VI.  (of  Germany),  bi-other  of  Joseph, 
and  nominal  king  of  Spain,  succeeded  by  his 
daughter, 

Maria-Theresa,  empress  ; survived  her  consort, 
Francis  I.,  emperor,  from  1765  until  1780. 
See  Geynnany. 

Joseph  II.  her  son,  emperor  in  1765:  siicceeded 
to  Hungary  on  the  death  of  his  mother. 

Leopold  II.  brother  of  Joseph  II.,  emperor  : 
succeeded  by  his  son, 

Francis  I.  (Francis  II.  as  emperor  of  Ger- 
many) : in  1804  he  became  emperor  of 

Austria  only. 

Ferdinand  V.  son  of  Francis  : Ferdinand  I.  as 
emperor  of  Austria. 

Francis- Joseph,  nephew  of  the  preceding  : 
succeeded  on  the  abdication  of  his  uncle, 
Dec.  2,  1848.  The  present  (1862)  king  of 
Hungary  and  emperor  of  Austria. 


HUNGERFOED  BRIDGE.*  The  elegant  suspension  foot  bridge  over  tlie  Thames  from 
Hungerford -stairs  to  the  Belvedere  road,  Lambeth,  ojjened  May  i,  1845,  was  taken  down  in 
July,  1862,  to  make  way  for  the  Charing  Cross  railway-bridge.  The  market  (opened  in  July, 
1833)  was  removed  at  the  same  time. 

HUNS,  a race  of  warlike  Asiatics,  said  to  have  conquered  China,  about  210  b.c.,  and  to 
have  been  expelled  therefrom  about  A.d.  90.  They  invaded  Hungary  about  376,  and  drove 
out  the  Goths.  Marching  westward,  under  Attila,  they  were  thoroughly  beaten  at  Chalons 
by  the  consul  Aetius,  451.  See  Attila. 

HUSSARS,  light  cavalry  in  Poland  and  Hungary,  about  1600  : and  as  they  were  more 
fitted  for  a hasty  enterprise  than  a set  battle,  they  are  supposed  to  have  taken  their  name 
from  the  huzzas  or  shout  they  made  at  their  first  onset.  They  were  generally  opposed  to  the 
Turkish  horse,  ‘ ‘ and  were  oddly  clothed,  having  the  skins  of  tigers  and  other  wild  beasts 
hanging  on  their  backs  against  bad  weather,  and  wore  fur  cajDS,  with  a cock’s  feather.” 


* It  was  14  feet  wide,  and  1342  feet  long ; the  length  of  the  central  span,  between  the  two  piers,  676 
feet ; the  height  of  the  two  towers  55  feet  above  the  footway,  and  84  above  high  water ; the  piers  were  in 
the  Italian  style,  with  the  chains  passing  through  the  attic  of  each.  The  cost  of  the  masonry  was  6o,oooL  ; 
of  the  ironwork,  exceeding  700  tons  in  weight,  17,000?.  ; of  the  approaches,  13,000?.  ; total  102,245?.  Archi- 
tect, I.  K.  Brunei. 
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Pardon.  ITnssars  became  tlie  name  of  a British  force  in  the  last  century  (1759),  very 
dilferently  attired. 

HUSSITES.  After  the  death  of  Huss,*  many  of  his  followers  took  up  arms,  in  1419, 
and  formed  a ])olitical  party  under  John  Ziska,  and  burnt  the  city  of  Tabor.  They  defeated 
tlie  eni])eror  Sigismund  several  times  1420-22  : but  after  being  worsted  .in  1434  at 
Bomisclibrod,  tliey  entered  into  negotiations,  which  ended  in  the  Compact  of  Prague.  They 
were  again  defeated  by  Albert  of  Austria  in  1438.  The  pacific  portion  of  the  Hussites  existed 
in  the  time  of  Luther,  and  were  called  “Bohemian  Brethren.” 

HUSTINGS  (said  to  be  derived  from  House  Court,  and  to  have  been  the  name  of  an 
assembly  among  the  Anglo-Saxons).  A very  ancient  court  of  the  city  of  London.  It  is  the 
supreme  court  of  judicature,  as  the  court  of  common  council  is  of  legislature,  of  that 
metro])olis.  Allen.  The  court  of  Hustyngs  was  granted  to  the  city  of  London,  to  be  holden 
and  ke})t  weekly,  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  a.d.  1052.  Boliun's  Privilegia  Londinii. 
Wincliester,  Lincoln,  York,  &c.,  were  also  granted  Hustings  courts, 

HUTCHINSONIANS  included  many  eminent  clergy,  who  did  not  form  any  sect, 
but  held  the  oj:)inions  pf  John  Hutchinson,  of  Yorkshire  ; they  rejected  the  Newtonian 
system,  and  contended  that  the  scriptures  contain  a comj^lete  system  of  natural  philosophy. 
His  work,  Moses'  Principia,”  was  published  in  1724,  He  derived  all  things  from  the  air, 
whence  he  said  proceeded  fire,  light,  and  spirit,  types  of  the  Trinity.  He  invented  in  1712 
a time-piece  for  finding  the  longitude,  and  died  in  1737, 

HYDE  PARK,  AV.  (London),  the  ancient  Manor  of  Hyde,  belonging  to  the  abbey  of 
AVestminster,  became  crown  property  at  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses  in  1539.  It  was 
sold  by  order  of  parliament  in  1652  ; but  was  resumed  by  the  king  at  the  restoration  in  1661. 
It  comprises  about  394  acres,  surrounded  by  drives,  with  a large  winding  sheet  of  water, 
called  the  Serpentine.  There  are  eight  entrances. 


Colossal  statue  of  Achilles,  cast  from  cannon 
taken  in  the  battles  of  Salamanca,  Vittoria, 
Toulouse,  and  Waterloo,  and  inscribed  to 
“Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  his  brave 
companions  in  arms,  by  their  countrywomen,  ” 

erected  on June  18,  1822 

Hyde  Park  Corner  Entrance  erected  . . 1828 

Marble  Arch  from  Buckingham  palace  set  up  at 
Cumberland  gate  ....  March  29,  1851 
Crystal  palace  erected  for  the  exhibition  of  1851 
Disturbances  in  consequence  of  a Sunday  bill 
having  been  brought  before  parliament  by 


lord  Robert  Grosvenor,  which  was  eventually 
withdrawn,  Sundays,  June  25,  and  July  1 <fc  8,  1855 
Riotous  meetings  held  here,  on  account  of  the 
high  price  of  bread,  Sundays,  Oct.  14,  21,  28,  — 

Democratic  meetings  on  the  Reform  question, 

March,  1859 

The  queen  reviewed  18,450  volunteers  June  23,  i860 
Great  meeting  of  admirers  of  Garibaldi,  Sept.  28 ; 
who  are  violently  attacked  by  the  Irish  ; 
many  persons  wounded  . . . Oct  5,  1862 

Public  meetings  in  the  park  henceforth  pro- 
hibited   Oct  9,  — 


HYDRAULIC  PRESS.  See  under  Hydrostatics. 

HYDROGEN  {ivomlmjdor,  water).  In  1781  Cavendisli  and  AYatt  first  showed  that  in 
the  combination  of  this  gas  with  oxygen,  which  takes  place  when  it  is  burnt,  water  is 
produced  ; subsequently  Lavoisier  decomposed  water  into  its  elements.  One  volume  of 
oxygen  combines  with  two  volumes  of  hydrogen,  and  forms  water.  Hydrogen  is  never  found 
in  the  free  state.  It  was  at  first  called  inflammable  air.  Gmelin. 

HYDROMETER,  the  instrument  by  which  is  measured  the  gi-avity,  density,  and  other 
■j)roperties  of  liquids.  The  oldest  mention  of  the  hydrometer  occurs  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
may  be  found  in  the  letters  of  Synesius  to  Hypatia ; but  it  is  not  imjwobable  that  Archimedes 
was  the  inventor  of  it,  though  no  proofs  of  it  are  to  be  found.  Beckmann.  Hyj)atia  was 
torn  to  pieces,  a.d.  415,  and  Archimedes  was  killed  in  212  b.c. 

HYDROPATHY,  a term  applied  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  by  cold  water,  practised  by 
the  Arabs  in  the  loth  century.  The  present  system  was  suggested  in  1825  by  Yincenz 
Priessnitz,  of  Grafenberg,  in  Austrian  Silesia  ; and  though  he  is  considered  as  its  founder,  the 
rational  part  of  the  doctrine  was  understood  and  maintained  by  the  eminent  Dr.  Sydenham, 
before  1689.  Priessnitz  died,  Nov.  26,  1851.  Brande. 

HYDROSTATICS  were  probably  first  studied  in  the  Alexandrian  school  about  300  b.c. 


Pressure  of  fluids  discovered  by  Archimedes, 

about  B.c.  250 

The  forcing  pump  and  air  fountain  invented  by 


Hero about  120 

Water-mills  were  known  . . about  a.d.  i 

The  science  revived  by  Galileo  . . about  1600 


The  theory  of  rivers  scientifically  understood  in  1697 


The  connect  theory  of  fluids  and  oscillation  of 
waves,  explained  by  Newton  . . . -1714 

A scientific  form  was  given  to  hydro-dynamics, 

by  Bernouilli 1738 

Joseph  Bramah’s  hjxlrostatic  or  hydraulic  press 
patented  first  in 1785 


* The  clergy  having  instigated  the  pope  to  issue  a bull  against  heretics,  John  Huss  (l)orn'  in  Bohemia 
in  1373),  a zealous  preacher  of  the  Reformation,  was  cited  to  appear  before  a council  of  divines  at  Constance, 
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JIYGRO]\ll'7rEK,  an  iustrumont  for  measuring  tlie  moisture  in  the  atmospliere.  Tliat 
hy  Saussure  (who  died  in  1799)  is  most  employed.  It  consists  of  a human  hair  boiled  in 
caustic  ley,  and  acts  on  the  i)rinci[)Ie  of  absorption.  Braude. 

IIY^INS.  Religious  songs,  or  odes,  have  been  used  in  worship  in  all  ages.  The  song  of 
IMosos  is  the  most  ancient,  1491  n.c.  {Bxod.  xv.)  The  Rsalms  date  Ironi  about  1060  n.c.  to 
about  444  n.c.  (from  David  to  Ezra).  The  hymns  of  the  Jews  w'ere  usually  acconi])anied  with 
trum2)ets,  drums  and  cymbals.  Raul  (a.d.  64)  S2»eaks  of  Christians  admonishing  one  another 
“in  2)salms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs”  {Col.  iii.  16).  Hilary,  the  bishop  of  Arles, 
in  France,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Avho  coni2)Osed  hymns  to  be  sung  in  Christian 
churches,  about  A.ix  431.  The  hymns  of  Dr.  Watts  (died  1748),  and  of  John  Wesley  (died 
1791),  and  his  brother  Charles,  are  much  used  by  English  dissenters. 

I. 

lADIBlC  YERSE.  lanibe,  an  attendant  of  Metanira,  wife  of  Celeus,  king  of  Sparta, 
when  trying  to  exhilarate  Ceres,  while  the  latter  was  travelling  over  Attica  in  quest  of  her 
daughter  Proserpine,  entertained  her  with  jokes,  stories,  and  poetical  effusions  ; and  from 
her,  free  and  satirical  verses  have  been  called  Iambics.  A'poUodorus.  lambic  verses  were 
first  Avritten  about  700  b.c.,  by  Archilochus,  Avho  had  courted  Neobule,  the  daughter  of 
Jjycambes  ; but  after  a ^^romise  of  marriage  the  father  xu’eferred  another  suitor,  richer  than 
the  j)oet : whereujDon  Archilochus  Avrote  so  bitter  a satire  on  the  old  man’s  avarice,  that  he 
hanged  himself.  Herodotus. 

IBERIA.  See  Georgia. 

ICE.  Galileo  Avas  the  first  aaJio  observed  ice  to  be  lighter  than  the  Avater  which  composed 
it,  and  therefore  to  float  : about  1597.*  See  Congelation,  where  is  noticed  the  ice-making 
machines  of  Harrison  and  of  Siebe.  In  1841  there  Avere  sixteen  companies  in  Boston,  U.S., 
engaged  in  exj)orting  ice,  brought  from  Wenham,  Fresh,  and  Spy  Ponds,  about  18  miles 
from  that  cit}^  The  trade  Avas  begun  by  Mr.  Tudor  in  1806.  156,540  tons  Avere  sent  from 

Boston  alone  in  1854.  In  NeAv  York,  in  1855,  305,000  tons  Avere  stored  up,  of  Avhich  20,000 
AA'ere  for  exj)ortation. 

ICELAND  (North  Sea),  discovered  by  Nonvegian  chiefs  about  a.d.  861  ; according  to 
some  accounts,  it  had  been  previously  visited  by  a Scandinavian  pirate.  It  Avas  j^eoided  by 
the  Noi'Avegians  in  874,  and  has  belonged  to  Denmark  since  1397.  Christianity  Avas  intro- 
duced about  996 1 ; and  inotestantism  about  1551. 

“ ICH  DIEN,”  I serve.  The  motto  under  the  plume  of  ostrich  feathers  found  in  the 
helmet  of  the  king  of  Bohemia  after  he  AAns  slain  at  the  battle  of  Cressy,  at  AAdiich  he  served 
as  a volunteer  in  the  French  army.  EdAvard  the  Black  Prince,  in  A^eneration  of  his  father, 
EdAvard  III.,  aaJio  commanded  that  day,  though  the  jn-ince  Avon  the  battle,  adojited  this 
motto,  AAdiich  has  ever  since  been  borne  Aidth  the  feathers,  by  the  heirs  to  the  croAvn  of  Eng- 
land ; but  not  as  prince  of  Wales,  A\diich  many  have  erroneously  maintained  : Aug.  26,  1346. 

ICONIUM  (Syria).  Here  Paul  and  Barnabas  jireached,  a.d.  38.  Soliman  the  Seljuk 
founded  a kingdom  here  in  1074,  AAdiich  lasted  till  1307,  Avlien  it  Avas  conquered  by  the  Turks. 
It  had  been  subdued  by  the  Crusaders  in  1097  and  1 190.  See  Konieh. 

ICONOCLASTS  (image-breakers).  The  controversy  respecting  images  (AA'hich  had  been 
introduced  into  churches  for  pojmlar  instruction  about  a.d.  300)  Avas  begun  about  726,  and 
occasioned  many  insurrections  in  the  Eastern  Emjiire.  Leo  Isauricus  jiublished  tAVO  edicts 
for  demolishing  images  in  churches  in  that  year,  and  enforced  them  Avith  great  rigour  in 
736.  The  defenders  of  images  Avere  again  jiersecuted  in  752  and  761,  Avlieii  Constantine 
forbade  his  subjects  becoming  monks.  The  Avorshij)  of  images  Avas  restored  by  Irene  in  780. 
This  schism  Avas  the  occasion  of  the  second  council  of  Nice,  787.  Theojihilus  banished  all 

the  emperor  Sigismund  sending  him  a safe-conduct.  He  presented  himself  accordingly,  but  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  after  some  months’  confinement  was  adjudged  to  be  burned  alive,  which  he  endured  with 
resignation,  July  6,  1415.  Jerome  of  Prague,  his  intimate  friend,  who  came  to  this  council  to  support  and 
second  him,  also  suffered  death  by  fire.  May  30,  1^16,  although  he  also  had  a safe-conduct. 

* Begelation  and  other  properties,  exhibited  by  professor  Faraday,  in  1850,  are  still  the  subject  of  in- 
vestigation by  eminent  physicists  of  the  present  day,  especially  Tyndall,  J.  D.  Forbes,  and  Wm.  Thomson.  ^ 

t In  1784-5,  there  occurred  here  the  most  tremendous  volcanic  eruption  on  record ; it  was  accompanied 
by  violent  wind  and  ram,  and  a darkness  of  the  heavens  ; and  it  was  feared  that  the  island  would  fall  to 
pieces.  Three  fire-spouts  broke  out  on  Mount  Skapta,  which,  after  rising  to  a considerable  height  in  the 
air,  formed  a torrent  of  red-hot  lava  that  fiowed  for  six  weeks,  and  ran  a distance  of  60  miles  to  the  sea,  in 
a broken  breadth  of  nearly  12  miles  ; 12  rivers  were  dried  up  ; 21  villages  totally  overwhelmed  by  fire  or 
water ; and  34  others  were  materially  injured.  See  Heda. 
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the  painters  and  statuaries  from  the  Eastern  Empire,  832.  The  Iconoclasts  were  finally 
excomniunicated  in  869.  This  controversy  led  to  the  separation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churclies.  In  the  contests  between  the  Iconoclasts  and  their  opponents  thousands  perished. 
— j\lany  images  in  churches  were  destroyed  in  England  and  Scotland  during  the  lieformation 
and  the  Civil  war,  1641-8. 

IDES.  In  the  Roman  Calendar,  the  ides  meant  the  thirteenth  day  of  each  month,  except 
in  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  in  which  months  it  was  the  fifteenth  day,  because  in 
these  four  it  was  six  days  before  the  nones,  and  in  the  other  months  four  days.  The  Ides  of 
IVIarch  was  the  day  on  which  Julius  Caesar  was  assassinated  in  the  senate  house  by  Brutus, 
Cassius,  Casca,  and  other  conspirators,  44  b.  c. 

IDIOTS.  It  is  shown  by  returns  (about  1855),  that  exclusively  of  lunatics,  there  were 
in  England,  pauper  idiots,  or  idiots  protected  in  national  institutions,  males,  3372  ; females, 
3893  ; total,  7265.  In  England  there  is  one  lunatic  or  idiot  in  every  1033  individuals  ; in 
Wales  there  is  one  in  every  807  ; in  Scotland,  one  in  731  ; and  in  Ireland,  one  in  812.  For 
laws  relating  to  idiots,  see  Lunacy.  The  Idiot  Asylum  at  Earlswood,  near  Eeigate,  Surrey, 
began  in  1847. 


IDOLS.  The  public  worship  of  idols  was  introduced  by  ISTinus,  king  of  Assyria,  2059  b.c. 
Vossius.  Images  are  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxi.  19,  30,  1739  b.c.  The  Jews  frequently 
deserted  the  worship  of  God  for  idols  till  their  captivity,  588  b.c.  Constantine,  emperor  of 
Rome,  ordered  all  the  heathen  temples  to  be  destroyed,  and  all  sacrifices  to  cease,  a.d.  330. 
Dufresnoy.  The  Saxons  re-established  idolatry  in  473.  It  gave  way  in  Britain,  after  the 
coming  of  Augustin,  599.  See  Iconoclasts^  Week. 


IDSTADT  (N.  Germany).  Here  the  armies  of  Holstein  and  Schleswig  were  defeated  by 
the  Danes,  July  25,  1850. 

IDUMAEA,  the  coimtry  of  the  Edomites,  the  descendants  of  Esau,  the  brother  of  Jacob  ; 
see  Gen.  xxxvi.,  Josh.  xxiv.  4. 


The  Edomites  prevent  the  Israelites  from  passing 
through  their  country  . . . . B.c.  1453 

They  are  subjugated  by  David  . . . . 1040 

They  revolt  against  Ahaziah,  892 ; and  are  se- 
verely defeated  by  Amaziah  . . . .827 


They  join  the  Chaldseans  against  Judah,  and 
are  anathematized  in  Psalm  cxxxvii.  about  570 
John  Hyrcanus,  the  Maccabee,  subjugates  and 
endeavours  to  incorporate  them  with  the  Jews  125 
Herod  the  Great,  son  of  Antipater  an  Idumsean, 
king  of  Judaea 40 


ILIUM  (Asia  Minor).  A city  was  built  here  by  Dardanus,  and  called  Dardania,  1480  b.c. 
Troy  {which see),  another  city,  was  founded  by  Troas,  about  1341  b.c.  ; and  Hus,  his  successor, 
called  the  country  Ilium. 

ILIjUMHSTATED  books.  The  practice  of  adopting  ornaments,  dravdngs,  and  emble- 
matical figures,  and  even  portraits,  to  enrich  MSS. , is  of  gi’eat  antiquity  ; and  illuminated 
pages  are,  many  of  them,  exquisitely  painted.  Varro  wi'ote  the  lives  of  700  illustrious 
Romans,  which  he  'embellished  with  their  likenesses,  about  70  b.c.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  Some 
beautiful  missals  and  other  works  were  printed  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
et  seq.  ; and  fine  imitations  have  lately  appeared. 

ILLUMINATI,  heretics  who  sprang  up  in  Spain,  where  they  were  called  Alumbrados, 
about  A.D.  1575.  After  their  suppression  in  Spain,  they  appeared  in  France.  One  of  their 
leaders  was  friar  Anthony  Buchet.  Their  chief  doctrine  was  that  they  obtained  grace  and 
perfection  by  their  sublime  manner  of  prayer.  A secret  society  bearing  this  name,  opposed 
to  tyranny  and  priestcraft,  was  founded  at  Ingoldstadt,  Bavaria,  by  Dr.  Adam  Weishaupt, 
in  May,  1776.  It  was  suppressed  in  1784-5. 

ILLYRIA  (now  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  and  Bosnia),  after  several  wars  (from  230  b.c.)  was 
made  a Roman  province,  167  B.c. 

IMAGE  WORSHIP.  See  Iconoclasts. 

IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION.  See  Conception. 

IMMORTALS  (Greek,  athanatoi),  a name  given  to  the  flower  of  the  Persian  army, 
limited  to  10,000  in  number,  and  recruited  from  the  nobility  alone,  about  500  b.c.  The 
name  was  also  given  to  the  body-guard  of  the  emperors  at  Constantinople  in  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries. 

IMPEACHMENT.  The  first  impeachment  by  the  commons  house  of  parliament,  and 
the  first  of  a lord  chancellor,  Michael  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  wus  in  1386.  By  statute 
12  & 13  Will.  & Mary  it  was  enacted,  that  no  pardon  under  the  great  seal  shall  be  pleaded  to 
an  impeachment  by  the  commons  in  parliament,  1 700. 
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IMPEACIBIENT,  continued. 

Impeachment  of  Warren  IlaRtings,  Feb.  13,  1788,  to 
April  25,  179s  : an  acquittal. 

Impeachment  of  lord  JMelvillo,  April  29 ; acquittal, 
Juno  12,  1806. 

Inqiiiry  into  the  chargo.s  preferred  by  colonel  Wardlo 
against  the  duke  of  York,  Jan.  27  to  March  20, 
1809 ; acquittal 


Trial  of  Caroline,  queen  of  George  IV.,  by  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties,  before  the  house  of  lords, 
commenced  Aug.  16 ; Mr.  Brougham  entered  on 
her  maje.sty’s  defence,  Oct.  3 ; and  the  last  debate 
on  the  bill  took  place  Nov,  10,  1820.  See  Qv.een  of 
George  IV. 


. BIPERIAL  GUARD  of  France,  was  created  by  Napoleon  from  the  Guard  of  the  Con- 
vention, the  Directory,  and  the  Consulate,  when  he  became  emperor  in  1804I  It  consisted 
at  first  of  9775  men,  but  was  afterwards  enlarged.  It  Avas  subdivided  in  1809  into  the  old 
and  yonng  guard.  In  Jan.  1814,  it  numbered  102,706.  It  Avas  dissolved  by  Louis  XVIII. 
in  1815,  but  revived  by  Napoleon  III.  in  1854.  It  took  part  in  the  Crimean  AA'ar  in  1855. 

BIPERIAL  PARLIAMENT.  See  Commons,  Lords,  Parliament,  and  Reform. 

BIPORTS  OF  ]\Ieiiciiandise.  The  folloAving  is  a statement  of  the  amount  of  imports 
into  Great  Britain,  at  ditferent  periods  in  the  last  and  present  century.  It  shoAvs,  Avith  the 
statement  of  the  value  of  British  exports  (see  Exports),  the  vast  progressive  increase  of  our 
commercial  intercourse  Avith  other  countries  ; — 


VALUE  OF  IMPORTS  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FROM  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  AVORLD. 


In  1710  . 
1750 
1775  • 

1800 
1810  . 


• ^4.753.777 

• 7)289,582 

• 14.815,855 

. 30,570,605 
■ 41,136,135 


In  1820 
1830 
1840 

1845 

1850 


^36,514,564 

. 46,245,241 
, 62,004,000 
. 85,281,958 
• 95,252,084 


In  1851 

1856 

1857 
1859 

1861 


£103,579,582 

• 172,544,154 

. 187,844,441 
. 179,182,355 
. 217,351,881 


IMPOSTORS.  The  names  and  pretensions  of  religious,  political,  and  other  impostors 
Avould  fill  a volume  ; they  have  been  of  every  country,  of  every  age.  The  folio Aving  are 
among  the  most  extraordinary  ; — 


Aldebert,  a Gaul,  who,  in  a.d.  743,  pretended  he  had 
a letter  from  the  Redeemer,  which  fell  from  heaven 
at  Jerusalem ; he  seduced  multitudes  to  follow  him 
mto  woods  and  forests,  and  to  live  in  imitation  of 
John  the  Baptist.  He  was  condemned  by  a council 
at  Rome  in  745. 

Mahomet  promulgated  his  creed,  a.d.  604.  See 
Mahometanism. 

Gonzalvo  Martin,  a Spaniard,  pretended  to  be  the 
angel  Michael  in  1359 ; he  was  burnt  by  the  in- 
quisition in  Spain  in  1360. 

George  David,  son  of  a waterman  at  Ghent,  styled 
himself  the  son  of  God,  sent  into  the  world  to 
adopt  children  worthy  of  heaven ; he  denied  the 
resurrection,  preached  against  marriage,  in  favour 
of  a community  of  women,  and  taught  that  the 
body  only  could  be  defiled  by  sin  ; he  had  many 
followers ; died  at  Basle,  1556,  promising  to  rise 
again  in  three  years. 

Otrefief,  a monk,  pretended  to  be  Demetrms  the  son 
of  Ivan,  czar  of  Muscovy,  whom  the  iisurper  Boris 
had  put  to  death  ; he  maintained  that  another 
child  had  been  substituted  in  his  place  : he  was 
supported  by  the  arms  of  Poland : his  success 
astonished  the  Russians,  who  invited  him  to  the 
throne,  and  delivered  into  his  hands,  Feodor,  the 
reigning  czar,  and  all  his  family  : his  imposition 
being  discovered,  he  was  assassinated  in  his  palace, 
1606. 

Sabbata  Levi,  a Jew  of  Smyima,  amused  the  Turks 
and  Jews  a long  time  at  Constantinople  and  other 
places,  by  personating  om-  Saviour,  1666. 

IMPOSTORS  EXTRAORDINARY  IN  BRITISH  HISTORY. 

A man  pretending  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  a woman 
assuming  to  be  the  Vhgin  Mary,  were  burnt,  1222. 

In  1487,  Lambert  Simnel,  tutored  by  Richard  Simon, 
a priest,  supported  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
personated  the  earl  of  Warwick.  Simnel’s  army 
was  defeated  by  Henry  VII.,  and  he  was  made  a 
scullion  in  the  king’s  kitchen. 

For  Perkin  Warbeck’s  imposture  in  1492,  see  War- 
heck. 


Elizabeth  Barton,  styled  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent, 
spirited  up  to  hinder  the  Reformation,  by  pretend- 
ing to  inspirations  from  heaven,  foretelling  that 
the  king  would  have  an  early  and  violent  death  if 
he  divorced  Catherine  of  Spain,  and  married  Anne 
Boleyn.  She  and  her  confederates  were  hanged  at 
Tyburn,  1534. 

In  1553  (first  year  of  Mary’s  reign,  after  her  mamage 
with  Philip  of  Spain),  Elizabeth  Croft,  a girl  18 
years  of  age,  was  secreted  in  a wall,  and  with  a 
whistle,  made  for  the  purpose,  uttered  many 
seditious  speeches  against  the  queen  and  the 
prince,  and  also  against  the  mass  and  confession, 
for  which  she  did  penance. 

William  Hacket,  a fanatic,  personated  our  Saviour, 
and  was  executed  for  bla.sphemy,  1591. 

Valentine  Greatrix,  an  Irish  impostor,  who  pretended 
to  cure  all  diseases  by  stroking  the  patient : his 
imposture  deceived  the  credulous,  and  occasioned 
very  warm  disputes  in  Ireland  and  England  about 
1666.  Boyle  and  Flamsteed  believed  in  him. 

Dr.  Titus  Oates.  See  Oates. 

Robert  Young,  a prisoner  in  Newgate,  forged  the 
hands  of  the  earls  of  Marlborough,  Salisbury,  and 
other  nobihty,  to  a pretended  association  for  re- 
storing king  James  : the  lords  were  imprisoned, 
but  the  imposture  being  detected,  Y'oung  was  fined 
loooL,  and  put  in  the  pillory,  1692.  He  was  after- 
wards hanged  for  coining. 

Three  French  refugees  pretend  to  be  prophets,  and 
raise  tumults  ; convicted  as  impostors,  Nov.  1707. 

Mary  Tofts  of  Godaiming,  by  pretending  she  bred 
rabbits  within  her,  so  imposed  upon  many  persons 
(among  others,  Mr.  St.  Andre,  surgeon  to  the 
king),  that  they  espoused  her  cause,  1726. 

The  Cock -lane  ghost  imposture  by  AVilliam  Parsons, 
his  wife,  and  daughter,  1762.  See  Cock-lane  Ghost. 

Johanna  Southcote,  who  proclaimed  her  conception 
of  the  Messiah,  and  had  a multitude  of  followers  ; 
she  died,  Dec.  27,  1814. 

W.  Thom.  See  Thomites. 

Joseph  Smith.  See  Mormonites. 
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IMPRESSMENT  or  Seamen,  affirmed  hy  sir  M.  Foster  to  l)e  of  ancient  practice.  The 
statute  2 Rich,  II,  speaks  of  impressment  as  a matter  well  known,  1378.  The  first  com- 
mission for  it  was  issued  29  Edw.  III.  1355,  Pressing,  either  for  the  sea  or  land  service, 
declared  to  be  illegal  by  the  Rritish  parliament,  Dec.  1641.  None  can  be  pressed  into  the 
king’s  naval  service  above  55,  nor  under  18.  No  apprentices  nor  landsmen  who  have  not 
served  at  sea  for  three  or  two  years.  No  masters  of  merchants’  ships,  first-mates  of  50  tons, 
and  boatswains  and  carpenters  of  100  tons.  No  men  employed  by  the  iiuldic  boards,  and 
none  except  by  an  officer  with  a jiress  warrant.  Impressment  was  not  resorted  to  in  the 
Russian  war,  1854-5. 

IMPRISONMENT  foe,  DEP>T.  See  Arrest,  Debtors,  and  Ferrars'  Arrest. 

IMPROPRIATION  (ai^plying  ecclesiastical  projierty  to  lay  purposes).  On  the  suppres- 
sion of  abbeys  in  1539,  their  incomes  from  the  great  tithes  were  distributed  among  his 
courtiers  by  Henry  VII 1.  ; and  their  successors  constitute  7597  lay  impropriators. 

INCENDIARIES,  The  punishment  for  arson  was  death  by  the  Saxon  laws  and  Gothic 
constitutions.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  incendiaries  were  burnt  to  death.  This  crime  was 
made  high  treason  by  statute  8 Hen.  VI.  1429  : and  it  was  denied  benefit  of  clergy,  21 
Hen,  VIII.  1528,  Great  incendiary  fires  commenced  in  and  about  Kent,  in  August,  1830  ; 
and  in  Suffolk  and  other  counties  since.  The  punishment  of  death  was  remitted,  excejit  in 
special  cases,  in  1827  (see  Arson).  The  acts  relating  to  this  crime  were  amended  in  ig37 
and  1844. 

INCOME  TAX,  In  1512,  parliament  granted  a subsidy  of  two-fifteenths  from  the 
commons,  and  two-tenths  from  the  clergy,  to  enable  the  king  to  enter  on  a war  with  France. 
Rapin.  In  1798  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  and  carried,  amid  great  op|)osition,  increased  taxes  “as  an 
aid  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war”  with  France.  On  Jan,  9,  1799,  this  act  was  repealed,  and 
graduated  duties  on  income  imposed,  beginning  with  60I.  per  annum.  In  Aug.  1803,  was 
passed  the  “ property  tax  ” which  levied  a rate  of  5 per  cent,  on  all  incomes  above  150Z.  and 
lower  rates  on  smaller  incomes.  In  1805,  it  was  increased  to  6^  per  cent.  ; and  in  1806,  was 
raised  to  10  per  cent,  embracing  the  dividends  at  the  bank.  It  produced — 


In  1804,  at  IS.  in  the  pound  . . . £4,650,000 

In  1805,  at  IS.  3d.  ditto  . . , . 5,937,500 

The  tax  produced  from  lands,  houses,  I’entages,  &c. , 
8,657,937/.  ; from  funded  and  stock  properties, 
2,885,505/. ; theprofits  and  gains  of  trade,  3,831,088/. ; 
and  salaries  and  pensions,  1,174,456/.  ; total,  sixteen 
millions  and  a half.  Repealed  March,  1816. 

Sir  Robert  Peel’s  hill  imposing  the  present  tax  at  a 
rate  of  yd.  in  the  pound  (2/.  i8.s.  4d.  per  cent.)  per 
aii'K  to  subsi.st  for  three  years,  passed  June  22, 1842. 

It  produced  about  5,350,000/.  a-year ; and  enabled  sir 
Robert  Peel  to  repeal  about  12,000,000/.  of  indirect 
taxes. 

Renewed  for  three  years  in  March,  1845  : and  March, 
1848.* 

Continued  for  one  year  in  1851  and  1852. 

The  tax  of  yd.  limited  to  seven  years  (till  i860) ; to 
bo.  gradually  reduced  in  amount ; but  all  incomes 
from  100/.  to  150/.  made  liable  to  5c/.  in  the  pound 
for  all  that  period  : the  tax  also  extended  to 
Ireland,  June,  1853. 

In  consequence  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  the 
rate  was  doubled,  1854. 

2d.  more  added  to  the  tax  on  incomes  above  150/., 


[ In  1806,  at  2.9.  in  the  pound  . . . £11,500,000 

1 And  subsequently 16,548,985 

and  i^cl.  on  those  between  100/.  and  150/.  ; the 
former  being  is.  4d.,  the  latter  iijd.  in  the  pound, 
1855. 

The  former  assessment  reduced  to  yd. , the  latter  to 
5d.,  i85y. 

Both  become  5d.,  1858. 

The  former  raised  to  9d.  the  latter  to  6Jc/.  ; and  the 
tax  on  incomes,  derived  from  lands,  tenements, 
&c.,  raised  from  3^d.  to  5^d.  for  England,  and 
from  2^d.  to  4d.  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  Juljq 
1859. 

The  assessment  on  incomes  raised — ^to  those  above 
100/.  to  yd.  ; to  those  above  150/.  to  lod. 

[The  object  of  the  increase  was  to  provide  for  a 
deficiency  occasioned  by  extra  expenditure  for  de- 
fending the  country,  April,  i86o.  j 

A committee  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the 
income  tax  appointed,  Feb.  14,  1861. 

Reduction  of  the  last  assessment  from  yd.  to  6d., 
and  from  lod.  to  gd.  for  three-quarters  of  the 
financial  year  1861-2. 

The  rates  of  6d.  and  gd.  to  continue,  April  1862. 


NET  PRODUCE  OF  THE  INCOME  TAX. 


1842 

. £571,055 

1854 

. £7,456,025 

1859  . 

. £5,891,439 

1844  . 

• . 5,191,597 

1855  . 

. . 13,718,185 

i860 

. . 12,696,655 

1846 

• 5,395,391 

1856 

• 15,717,155 

1861  . 

9,687,750 

1850  . 

• • 5,383,037 

1857  . 

. . 14,808,328 

1852 

• 5,509,637 

1858 

• 7,335,796 

INCUMBERED  ESTATES.  See  Encumbered  Estates. 

INCURABLES.  The  Royal  Hospital  for  incurables,  founded  by  Dr.  Andrew  Reed,  at 
Carshalton  in  Surrey,  in  1850,  has  since  been  removed  to  Putney. 

INDEMNITY  BILL,  by  which  the  minister  of  the  crown,  or  the  government  generally, 
is  relieved  from  the  responsibility  of  measures  adopted  in  extreme  and  urgent  cases  without 

* Large  meetings  assembled  in  Trafalgar-square,  London,  March  6,  y,  1848  (for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  opposing  the  Income  Tax) ; rioting  ensued,  which  was  soon  quelled. 
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the  previous  sanction  of  parliament.  One  was  passed  April  19,  1801  ; another  to  indemnify 
ministers  against  their  acts  during  the  sns])ension  of  the  Habeas  Corims  act,  was 
carried  in  the  commons  (princii)al  divisions,  190  to  64)  ; and  in  the  lords  (93  to  27)  ; 
]\Iarch  10,  1818.  In  1848  and  1857  hills  of  indemnity  were  passed  for  the  suspension  of 
the  Hank  Charter  act  hy  the  ministry. 

lNDEl'*ENI)hlNTS,  or  Congregatioxali.sts.  They  arc  such  as  hold  that  each  church 
or  congregation  is  independent  of  all  others,  and  may  govern  itself  in  religious  matters. 
They  say  there  is  no  absolute  occasion  for  synotls  or  councils,  whose  resolutions  may  be  taken 
to  be  wise  and  prudent  advice,  but  not  as  decisions  to  be  pcrcm])torily  obeyed  ; they  affirm 
that  one  church  may  advise  or  reprove  another,  but  has  no  authority  to  excommunicate  or 
censure.  Robert  Hrown  })reache(l  these  views  in  1585,  but,  after  32  imprisonments,  con- 
formed to  the  Established  Church.  A church  was  formed  in  London  in  1593,  when  there 
were  20,000  Independents.  They  Avere  driven,  by  persecution,  to  Holland,  Avhere  they  formed 
several  churches  ; that  at  Leyden  was  under  Jilr.  Robinson,  often  regarded  as  the  author 
of  Independency.  In  1616  Henry  Jacobs  returned  to  England  and  founded  a meeting-house, 
Cromwell,  who  Avas  himself  of  their  vieAvs,  obtained  them  toleration,  in  opposition  to  the 
Rresbyterians. — The  Independents  published  an  epitome  of  their  faith,  draAvn  up  at  a con- 
ference at  the  Savoy,  in  1658  ; and  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  formed 
in  1831,  published  their  “Declaration  of  Faith,  Order,  and  Discipline,”  in  1833.  In  1851, 
they  had  3244  chapels  in  England  and  Wales.  See  IFors/w);.  The  first  Independents  in 
Scotland  Avere  the  Glasites,  ichich  see. 

INDEX  EXPURGATORIUS,  a catalogue  of  the  books  prohibited  by  the  church  of 
Rome,  first  made  by  the  Inquisitors,  and  approved  by  the  council  of  Trent,  1559.  The  Index 
of  heretical  books,  by  AAdiicli  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  AA^as  forbidden  (Avith  certain 
exceptions)  to  the  laity,  AA’as  confirmed  by  a bull  of  pope  Clement  VIII.  in  1595.  Most  of 
the  celebrated  Avorks  of  France,  Spain,  Germany,  and  England  are  still  prohibited. 

INDIA,  or  HINDOSTAN.  The  Hindoo  histories  ascribe  their  origin  to  a period  ages 
before  the  ordinary  chronologies.  A race  of  kings  is  mentioned  as  reigning  2300  b.c. 
Buddhism  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  956  b.c.  Many  ancient  nations,  particularly  the 
Tjn’ians  and  Egyptians,  carried  on  much  commerce  Avith  India.  It  Avas  conquered  by  Darius 
Hj’-staspes,  aaJio  formed  an  Indian  satrapy,  in  512  b.c.,  and  by  Alexander  327  b.c.,  and  sub- 
sequently the  intercourse  betAveen  India  and  the  Roman  empire  Avas  very  gi-eat.  The 
authentic  history  of  Hindostan  is  reckoned  to  commence  AAntli  the  conquests  of  Mahmud 
Ghazni,  A.D.  1004.  Rennell.  See  Bengal,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Oude,  for  further 
details,*  For  the  ncAV  route  to  India  see  V,^aghorn. 


Irruption  of  the  Mahometans,  under  I\Iahmud 

Ghazni about  a.d.  1004 

Patna,  or  Afghan  empire,  founded  . . . 1205 

Invasion  of  Genghis  Khan,  one  of  the  most 
bloody  conquerors  of  the  world;  14,000,000 
of  the  human  race  perish  hy  his  sword  under 
the  pretence  of  establishing  the  worship  of 

one  god,  1222  : he  died 1237 

The  Mogul  Tartars,  under  the  conduct  of  the 
celebrated  Timour,  or  Tamerlane,  invade 
Hindostan,  and  take  Delhi ; defeat  the  Indian 
army ; conquer  Hindostan,  and  butcher 

1 100,000  of  its  people 1398-9 

The  passage  to  India  discovered  by  Vasco  de  Gama  1497 
The  first  European  settlement  (Portuguese) 
established  by  him  at  Cocliin  (S.  coast)  . . 1502 

Conquest  of  the  country  completed  by  the 
SAiltan  Baber,  founder  of  the  Mogul  empire  . 1525 
Prospei’ous  reign  of  the  illustrious  Akbar,  the 
. greatest  prince  of  Hindostan  . . . 1556-1605 

Reign  of  Jehanghir 1605-27 

Reign  of  ShahJehan 1627-58 

. Sevajee  establishes  the  Mahratta  power  . 1660-80 
r.  Aurungzebe  dethrones  his  father : his  dominions 
r extend  from  10  to  35  degrees  in  latitude,  and 
nearly  as  much  in  longitude,  and  his  revenue 
amounts  to  32,000,000?.  sterling  . . 1658-1707 

* British  India  extends  from  8’  to  34°  N.  lat.  an 
< additions).  The  population  is  about  50  millions  ; tha 
was  planted  in  1839,  tea-plant  in  1834. 

constructed,  and  canals  for  irrigation.  See  Ganges 
20,371,450?.  The  expenditure,  22,915, 160?.  1111858-9,' 


Shah  Alum  succeeds  Aurungzebe,  1707  ; killed,  1712 
Jehaunder  Shah  dethroned  and  killed  . . — 

Feruk  Shere  assassinated 1717 

Invasion  of  the  Persian  Nadir  Shah  or  Kouli 
Khan  : at  Delhi  he  orders  a general  massacre, 
and  150,000  persons  perish  ; carries  away 
treasure  amounting  to  125,000,000?.  sterling,  1739 

Mahommed  Shah  dies 1747 

Defeat  of  the  last  imperial  army  by  the  Rohillas,  1 749 
[The  Mogul  empire  now  became  merely  nominal, 
distinct  and  independent  sovereignties  being- 
formed  by  numerous  petty  princes.  The  em- 
perors were  of  no  political  consequence  from 
this  period.  In  1761,  Shah  Alum  II.  attacking 
the  English  was  defeated  at  Patna.  In  1764, 
after  the  battle  of  Buxar,  he  was  thrown  upon 
the  protection  of  the  English,  who  established 
him  at  Allahabad.  After  the  \dctory  at  Delhi 
in  1803,  gen.  Lake  restored  the  aged  monarch 
to  a nominal  sovereignty,  which  descended  at 
his  death  to  his  son,  Akbar  Shah.  Akbar 
died  in  1837,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  last 
king  of  Delhi  (his  son),  who  received  a pen- 
sion of  about  125,000?.  per  annum.  He  joined 
the  mutiny  in  1857  ; was  tried  in  1858,  and 
transported  to  Rangoon.  ] 


d from  70°  to  90°  E.  long,  (exclusive  of  the  Burmese 
t of  the  whole  peninsula  about  176  millions.  Cotton 
Lilways  and  the  electric  telegraph  are  being  rapidly 
Canal.  The  Indian  revenue  in  the  year  1854-5  was 
the  revenue  was  36,060,788?. ; expenditure,  49,642,359?. 
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INDIA,  continued. 

BRITISH  POWER  IN  INDIA. 

Attempt  made  to  reach  India  by  the  north-east 
and  north-west  passages  . . . . a.d.  1528 

Sir  Francis  Drake’s  expedition  . ...  1579 

Levant  company  make  a land  expedition  to 

India 1589 

First  adventure  from  England  . . . . 1591 

First  charter  to  the  London  company  of  mer- 
chants. (See  India  Company)  ....  1600 
Factories  established  at  Surat  . . . . 1612 

Sir  Thomas  Koe,  first  English  ambassador, 

an-ives 1615 

French  company  established 1664 

They  settle  at  Pondicherry  ....  1668 

Calcutta  purchased 1698 

War  between  the  Plnglish  and  French  in  India  1746-9 
English  besiege  Pondicherry,  the  seat  of  the 
French  government,  without  success  . . 1748 

Clive  takes  Arcot 1751 

Peace  made 1754 

Severndroog  and  other  strongholds  of  the  pirate 
Angria  taken.  (See  Angna)  . . . . 1756 

Capture  of  Calcutta  by  Surajah  Dowla.  (See 

Calcutta  and  Blackhole) — 

Calcutta  retaken  by  Clive  ; he  defeats  the 
soubah  at  Plassey  . . . June  20,  1757 

[Colonel  Clive’s  force  was  but  3000  men,  and 
the  soubah’s  50,000.  By  this  victory  he  ac- 
quired all  Bengal,  and  numerous  conquests 
followed.  ] 

Fort  William,  the  strongest  fort  in  India,  built,  — 
French  successful  under  Lally  ....  1758 
But  lose  nearly  all  their  power  . . . . 1759 

Hyder  Ali  acquires  the  sovereignty  of  Mysore  . 1761 
Conquest  of  Patna  . . . . Nov.  6,  1763 

Battle  of  Buxar  (which  see)  . . Oct.  23,  1764 

The  nabob  becomes  subject  to  the  English  . 1765 
fjOrd  Clive  obtains  the  Dewanny  by  an  imperial 
grant,  which  constitutes  the  company  the 
receivers  of  the  revenue  of  Bengal,  Bahar, 
and  Orissa,  and  gives  the  British  the  virtual 
sovereignty  of  these  countries  . Aug.  12,  — 
Treaty  with  Nizam  Ali  : the  English  obtain  the 
northern  Circars  ....  Nov.  12,  1766 
Hyder  Ali  ravages  the  Carnatic  . . Jan.  1769 

Frightful  famine  in  Bengal  ....  1770 
Warren  Hastings  becomes  governor  of  Bengal, 

April  13,  1772 

India  Bill  : supreme  court  established.  (See 

India  Bills)  1773 

Accusations  commence  against  Warren  Has- 
tings ; he  is  accused  of  taking  a bribe  from  a 
concubineof  MeerJaffier  (see  Hastings)  May  30,  1775 
Nuncomar,  a Brahmin,  accuses  Warren  Has- 
tings of  receiving  bribes  . . March  ii,  1776 

Is  hanged  for  forgery  . . . Aug.  5,  — 

Pondicherry  taken  ....  Oct.  ii,  1778 
The  strong  fortress  of  Gwalior  taken  by  major 

Popham Aug.  4,  — 

Hyder  Ali  overruns  the  Carnatic,  and  defeats 

the  British Sept.  10,  1780 

He  takes  Arcot  ....  Oct.  31,  — 
Hyder  Ali  signally  defeated  by  sir  Eyre  Coote, 

July  I,  1781 

Warren  Hastings  accused  of  taking  more  bribes. 

(See  Chunar)  ....  Sept.  19,  — 

Bussy  lands  with  a French  detachment,  March,  1782 
War  with  Hyder  Ali  aided  by  the  French  . . — 

Hyder  Ali  overthrown  by  Coote  . June  2,  — 

Death  of  Hyder,  and  accession  of  his  son,  Tippoo 

Saib Dec.  ii,  — 

Tippoo,  who  had  taken  Cuddalore,  now  takes 

Beduore April  30,  1783 

Pondicherry  restored  to  the  French,  and  Trin- 

comalee  to  the  Dutch — 

Peace  with  Tippoo  . . . . March  ii,  1784 

AVar  with  Tippoo  renewed 1790 

Bangalore  taken.  (See  Bangalore)  March  21,  1791 

Definitive  treaty  with  Tippoo  ; his  two  sons 
hostages  . . . March  19,  1792 


Civil  and  criminal  courts  erected  . .a.d.  1793 

Pondicherry  again  taken — 

Tippoo's  sons  restored  . . . March  29,  1794 

First  dispute  with  the  Burmese : adjusted  by 

general  Erskine ijgg 

Government  of  lord  Momington,  afterwards 
marquess  Wellesley  . , . May  17,  1798 

Seringapatam  stormed  by  general  Baird ; Tippoo 

Saib  kiUed May  4,  1799 

Mysore  divided June  22,  — 

V ictories  of  the  British ; the  Carnatic  conquered,  1 800 
The  nabob  of  Furruckabad  cedes  his  territories 
to  the  English  for  a pension  . June  4,  1802 
Mahratta  war.  Victories  of  sir  Arthur  Wellesley 

and  general  Lake 1803 

W ellesley’s  first  great  victory,  at  Assaye,  Sept.  23,  — 
PondicheiTy  (restored  1801)  retaken  . Dec.  — 

War  with  Holkar 1804-5 

Capture  of  Bhurtpore,  and  complete  defeat  of 

Holkar April  2,  1805 

The  marquess  dies  ....  Oct.  5,  — 

The  Mahratta  chief,  Scindiah,  defeated  by  the 
British ; treaty  of  peace  . . Nov.  23,  — 

Treaty  with  Holkar  ....  Dec.  24,  — 
Sepoy  mutiny  at  Vellore ; 800  sepoys  executed, 

July,  1806 

Cumoona  surrenders  . . . Nov.  21,  1807 

Mutiny  at  Seringapatam  quelled  . Aug.  23,  1809 
Act  by  which  the  trade  to  India  was  thrown 
open ; that  to  China  remaining  with  the  com- 
pany   July,  1813 

War  with  Nepaul 1814-15 

Holkar  defeated  by  sir  T.  Hislop  . Dec.  21,  1817 
Pindaree  war.  Enghsh  successful  . . 1817-18 

Peace  with  Holkar  . . . . Jan.  6,  1818 

Burmese  war.  The  British  take  Rangoon,  May  5,  1824 
Lord  Combermere  commands  in  India  . . . — 

Malacca  ceded,  and  Sincapore  purchased  . . — 

Mutiny  at  Barrackpore,  many  sepoys  killed, 

Nov.  — 

General  Campbell  defeats  the  Burmese  near 

Proome Dec.  25,  1825 

Bhurtpore  stormed  by  lord  Combermere, 

Jan.  18,  1826 

Peace  with  the  Burmese  . . Feb.  24,  — 

[They  pay  i,ooo,oooL  sterling,  and  cede  a great 
extent  of  territory.] 

Abolition  of  suttees,  or  the  burning  of  widows. 

(See  Suttees) Dec.  7,  1829 

Act  opening  the  trade  to  India,  and  tea  trade, 

&c.,  to  China,  forming  a new  era  in  British 

commerce Aug.  28,  1833 

Raj  ah  of  Coorg  deposed:  Coorg  annexed,  Apr.  10,  1834 

The  natives  first  admitted  to  the  magistracy. 

May  I,  — 

The  Nawab  Shunsoodden  put  to  death  for  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Frazer,  British  resident,  Oct.  8,  1835 

AFGHAN  WAR. 

Proclamation  against  Dost  Mahomed  . Oct.  i,  1838 
The  British  occupy  Candahar  . April  21,  1839 

Battle  of  Ghiznee  ; victory  of  sir  John  (now 
lord)  Keane.  (See  Ghiznee)  . . July  23,  — 

Shah  Soujah  restored  to  his  sovereignty,  and 
he  and  the  British  army  enter  Cabul,  Aug.  7,  — 
English  defeat  Dost  Mahomed  . Oct.  18,  1840 
Kurrock  Singh,  king  of  Lahore,  dies  : at  his 
funeral  his  successor  is  killed  by  accident, 
and  Dost  Mahomed,  next  heir,  surrenders  to 

England Nov.  5,  — 

General  rising  against  the  British  at  Cabul; 
sir  Alexander  Burnes  and  other  officers  mur- 
dered   Nov.  2,  1841 

Sir  William  Macnaghten  treacherously  assassi- 
nated   Dec.  25.  — 

The  British  under  a convention  evacuate  Cabul, 
placing  lady  Sale,  &c.,  as  hostages  in  the 
hands  of  Akbar  Khan ; a dreadful  massacre 
ensues  of  about  26,000  men,  women,  and 
children Jan.  6-13,  1842 
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The  British  evaciiate  Ghizneo  . . Jfarch  6,  1842 

Sortie  from  Jollalabad;  general  Pollock  forces 
the  Khybor  pass  ....  April  5,  — 
Ghizneo  retaken  by  general  Nott  . Sept.  6,  — 
General  Pollock  re-enters  Cabul  . Sept.  16,  — 
Lady  Sale,  <S:c.,  arc  rescued  by  sir  R.  Shak- 
spearo,  and  arrive  at  general  Pollock’s  camp, 

Sept.  21,  — 

Cabul  evaciiatcd  after  destroying  the  fortifica- 
tions   Oct.  12,  — 

SCINDE  WAR. 

Ameers  defeated  by  sir  Charles  Napier  at 

Meaneo Feb.  17,  1843 

Scinde  annexed  to  the  British  empire  ; sir 
Charles  Napier  governor  . . . June,  — 

GWALIOR  WAR. 

Battles  of  Maharajpoor  and  Punniar ; the 
strong  fort  of  Gwahor,  the  ‘ ‘ Gibraltar  of  the 

East,”  taken Dec.  29,  — 

Danish  possessions  in  India  purchased  . . . 1845 

SIKH  WAR.* 

The  Sikhs  cross  the  Sutlej  river,  and  attack  the 
British  at  Ferozepore  . . . Dec.  14,  — 

Sir  H.  Hardinge  after  a long  and  i*apid  march, 
reaches  Moodkee ; the  Sikhs,  20,000  strong, 
make  an  attack ; after  a hard  contest  they 
retire,  abandoning  their  guns.  (See  Moodkee) 

Dec.  18,  — 

Battle  of  Ferozeshah  (w/ric/i  sfe)  . Dec.  21,  22,  — 
The  enemy  recross  the  Sutlej  unmolested, 

Dec.  27,  — 

Battle  of  Aliwal  ; the  Sikhs  defeated.  (See 
Aliwal  Sv.tlej)  . . . Jan.  28,  1846 

Great  battle  of  Sobraon ; the  enemy  defeated 
with  immense  loss  in  killed  and  drowned. 

(See  Sobraon)  ....  Feb.  10,  — 

The  citadel  of  Lahore  is  occupied  by  the 
British  under  sir  Hugh  Gough,  and  the  war 

terminates Feb.  20,  — 

Sir  R.  Sale  dies  of  his  wounds  received  at 
Moodkee  (Dec.  18,  1845)  . . . Feb.  23,  — 

The  governor-general  and  sir  Hugh  Gough  are 
raised  to  the  peerage,  as  viscount  Hardinge 
and  baron  Gough,  and  receive  the  thanks  of 
parliament  and  of  the  East  India  Company, 

March  2,  6,  — 

Treaty  of  Lahore  signed  . . March  9,  — 

Vizier  Lall  Singh  deposed  . . Jan.  13,  1847 

Jlr.  Vans  Agnew  and  lieut.  Anderson  killed  in 
a quarrel  with  the  troops  of  the  dewan 

Moolraj April  20,  1848 

Lieut.  Edwardes  joins  general  Courtland,  and 
most  gallantly  engages  the  army  of  Moolraj, 
which  he  defeats  after  a sanguinary  battle  of 
nine  hours,  at  Kennyree  . . June  18,  — 

General  Whish  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Mooltan  through  the  desertion  of  Shere  Singh, 

Sept.  22,  — 

Shere  Singh  being  entrenched  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Chenab,  with  40,000  men  and  28 
pieces  of  artillery,  major-general  Thackwell 
crosses  the  river  with  thirteen  infantry  regi- 
ments, with  cavalry  and  cannon,  and  operates 
on  his  left  flank  . . . . Nov.  20,  — 

Lord  Gough,  meantime,  attacks  the  enemy’s 
advanced  position  ; the  British  suffered  great 
slaughter,  but  finally  defeated  Shere  Singh, 
who  is  driven  out  of  Ramnugger  Nov.  22,  — 

Victory  of  Chillianwallah  {which  see)  . Jan.  13,  1849 
Unconditional  surrender  of  the  citadel  of  Mool- 
tan by  Moolraj.  (See  Mooltan)  . Jan.  22,  — 


Victory  of  Goojerat  {which  see)  , . Feb.  21,  1849 

Sir  Charles  Napier  appointed  commandcr-in- 

chief March  7,  — 

The  whole  Sikh  arm}’-  surrender  to  the  British 
unconditionally  ....  March  14,  — 

Formal  annexation  of  the  Punjab  to  the 
Bi’itish  dominions ; Dhuleep  Singh  obtains  a 
pension  of  40,000/.  . . . March  29,  — 

Moolraj  sentenced  to  death  for  the  mui’der  of 
Mr.  Agnew  and  lieut.  Anderson,  Aug.  ; the 
sentence  commuted  to  transportation  for  life 

Sept.  — 

Sir  Charles  Napier  disbands  the  66th  Bengal 
native  infantry,  for  mutiny  . Feb.  27,  1850 
Dr.  Healy  of  the  Bengal  army,  and  his  attend- 
ants, murdered  by  the  Affredis  March  20,  — 

Embassy  from  the  king  of  Nepaul  to  the  queen 
of  Great  Britain  arrives  in  England.  (See 
Nepaul)  . . . .■  . . May  25,  — 

Resignation  of  his  command  in  India  by  sir 

Charles  Napier July  2,  — 

His  farewell  address  to  the  Indian  army,  Dec.  15,  — 

BURMESE  WAR. 

Death  of  Bajee  Rao,  ex-peishwa  of  the  Mah- 
rattas.  [His  nephew,  Nana  Sahib’s  claim 
for  continuance  of  the  pension  (80,000/.) 

refused.] Jan.  28,  1851 

A British  naval  force  arrives  before  Rangoon, 
in  the  Burman  empire,  and  commodore 
Lambert  allows  the  viceroy  thirty-five  days 
to  obtain  instructions  from  Ava  . Oct.  zg,  — 
The  viceroy  of  Rangoon,  interdicts  communica- 
tion between  the  shore  and  the  British  ships 
of  war  ; and  erects  batteries  to  prevent  their 

departure Jan.  4,  1852 

[Commodore  Lambert  blockades  the  Irawaddj^ ; 
the  Fox,  Hermes,  &c.,  attacked  by  the 
batteries,  destroy  the  fortifications,  and  kill 
nearly  300  of  the  enemy.] 

Martaban  (April  5),  Rangoon  (April  14),  and 
Bassein  stormed  by  the  British  . May  ig,  — 
Pegu  captured,  afterwards  abandoned  June  4,  — 

Prome  captured  by  capt.  Tarleton  . July  9,  — 

Pegu  recaptured  by  general  Godwin  Nov.  21,  — 

Pegu  annexed  to  our  Indian  empire  by  pro- 
clamation of  the  governor-general  . Dec.  20,  — 
Revolution  at  Ava  : the  king  of  Ava  deposed  by 
his  younger  brother  ....  Jan.  1853 
Rangoon  devastated  by  fire  . . . Feb.  14,  — 

Capt.  Lock  and  many  officers  and  men  killed  in 
an  attack  on  the  stronghold  of  a robber-chief, 

Feb.  3,  which  is  taken  by  sir  J.  Cheape . 

March  19, 

First  Indian  railway  opened  (from  Bombay  to 

Tannah) April  16,  — 

Termination  of  the  war  . . . June,  — 

New  India  bill  passed  . . . Aug.  20,  — 

Death  of  general  Godwin  . . . Oct.  26,  — 

Assassination  of  captain  Latter  . . Dec.  8,  — 

Rajah  of  Nagpoor  dies  and  his  territories  fall  to 
the  E.  I.  Company  . . . Dec.  ii,  — 

Opening  of  Ganges  Canal  ....  . 1854 

Opening  of  the  Calcutta  railway  . . Feb.  3,- 1855 

Treaty  with  Dost  Mahomed  of  Cabul,  March  31,  — 
Insurrection  of  the  Sonthals  {tdiich  see)  . J uly,  — 
Which  is  only  finally  suppressed  . . May,  1856 

Oude  annexed.  (See  Oude)  . . Feb.  7,  — 

MUTINY  OF  THE  NATIVE  ARMY. 

Mutinies  in  the  Bengal  Army  : at  Barrackporc, 

(fee. , several  regiments  disbanded  . March,  1857 
“ India  is  quiet  throughout.” — Bombay  Gazette. 

MTiy  I,  — 


* Runjeet  Singh,  long  the  ruler  of  the  Sikhs  and  the  Punjab,  lived  in  amity  with  the  British.  After 
his  death,  June  27,  1839,  several  of  his  successors  (children  and  grandchildren)  were  in  turn  assassinated. 
During  the  minority  of  his  grandson  Dhuleep  Singh,  the  favourite  of  the  Maha  Ranee,  Lall  Singh,  ruled  ; 
and  finding  the  army  ungovernable,  sanctioned  the  unprovoked  attack  on  the  British  as  given  above. 
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INDIA,  continued. 

Mutiny  at  Mocrut* * * §  (near  Delhi).  The  mutineers 
seize  Delhi,  where  they  commit  dreadful  out- 
rages, and  x)roclairn  the  king  of  Delhi  emperor 

May  lo,  &c. , 1857 

Three  native  regiments  disbanded  at  Lahore  by 
the  energy  of  Mr.  Montgomery  and  brigadier 
Corbett,  M’ho  save  the  Punjab  . May  12,  — 
Martial  law  i)roclaimed  by  the  British  lieut.- 
govenior,  J.  11.  Colvin  . . . May,  — 

British  troops  under  general  Anson  advance  on 
Delhi  ; his  death  ....  May  27,  — 
The  mutineers  defeated  in  many  attacks 

May  30 — June  23,  — 

Mutiny  at  Lixcknow  . . . May  30,  — 

Neill  supimesses  the  mutiny  at  Benares,  J\me  3 ; 

and  recovers  Allahabad  . . June  4,  — 

Mutiny  spreads  throughout  Bengal:  fearful 
atrocities  committed  f . . . June,  — 

Native  troops  disbanded  at  Mooltan,  which  is 

saved • June  ii,  — 

Ex-king  of  Oude  arrested  . . June  14,  — 

Siege  of  the  residency  at  Lucknow  by  the 
rebels,  commences  . . . July  i,  — 

Sir  H.  Lawrence  dies  ofhis  wounds  at  Lucknow, 

July  4,  — 

The  liberty  of  the  press  restricted  . July  4,  — 
Sir  H.  Barnard  commanding  before  Delhi  dies 
of  cholera,  succeeded  by  general  Reed,  J uly  5,  — 

General  Nicholson  destroys  a large  body  of 
rebels  at  Sealcote  ....  July  12,  — 
Cawnpore  surrenders  to  Nana  Sahib,  who  kills 
the  garrison,  &c.,  June  28  ; he  is  defeated  by 
general  Havelock,  July  16 ; who  re-captures 
Cawnpore  (See  Cawniwre)  . . July  17,  — 

Mutinies  suppressed  at  Hyderabad,  July  18  ; 

and  at  Lahore  ....  July  20,  — 
General  Reed  retires  and  sir  Archdale  AVilson 
takes  the  command  before  Delhi  . July  22,  — 

Revolt  at  Dinapore  : the  British  repulsed  with 
severe  loss  at  Arrah  . . . July  25,  — 

Heroic  exertions  and  niimerous  victories  of 
general  Havelock  and  his  army,  although 
suffering  from  disease  . July  29,  to  Aug.  16,  — 
Lord  Canning’s  so-called  “clemency”  procla- 
mation   July  31,  — 

Victory  of  Neill  at  Pandoo  Nuddee  . Aug.  15,  — 
General  Nicholson’s  victory  at  Nujuffghur  [he 
dies  Sept.  23]  ...  . Aug.  25,  — 

Assault  of  Delhi  took  place  Sept.  14 ; the  city 
taken.  Sept.  20  ; the  king  captured.  Sept.  21  ; 
his  son  and  grandson  slain  by  colonel  Hodson 

Sept.  22,  — 

Sir  James  Outram  joins  Havelock  and  serves 
under  him Sept.  16,  — 


Havelock  marches  to  Lucknow  and  relieves  the 
besieged  residency : retires  and  leaves  Outram 
in  command  ; Neill  killed  . Sept  25,  26,  1857 
Colonel  Gfeathed  defeats  the  rebels  at  Bolund- 
shohur.  Sept.  27  ; destroys  a fort  at  Molaghur, 

Sejjt.  29;  takes  Allyghur.  Oct.  5;  and  defeats 

rebels  at  Agra Oct.  10,  — 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  (since  lord  Clyde)  appointed 
commander-in-chief,  J uly  1 1 ; arrives  at 

Cawnpore Nov.  3,  — 

Marches  to  Alumbagh,  near  Lucknow,  Nov.  9 ; 

.and  takes  Secunderabagh  . . Nov.  16,  — 

Joined  by  Havelock,  he  attacks  the  rebels  and 
rescues  the  besieged  in  the  residency 

Nov.  18-25,  — 

Havelock  t dies  of  dysentery  at  Alumbagh, 

Nov.  25,  — 

General  AVindham  (at  Cawnpore)  repulsed  with 
loss  in  an  attack  on  the  rebellious  Gwalior 
contingent,  who  take  part  of  Cawmpore,  . . 

Nov.  27,  — 

Sir  C.  Campbell  arrives  at  Cawnpore,  which  he 
retakes,  Nov.  28 ; and  defeats  the  Gwalior 

rebels Dec.  6,  — 

The  rebels  defeated  by  Seaton,  Dec.  14,  17,  and 
27  ; at  Goruckpore  by  Roweroft,  Dec.  27;  and 
at  Futtehghur  by  sir  C.  Campbell  . Jan.  2,  1858 
Lucknow  strongly  fortified  by  the  rebels,  Jan.  — 
Generals  Rose,  Roberts,  Inglis,  and  Grant,  vic- 
torious in  many  encounters  Jan.  and  Feb.  — 
Trial  of  king  of  Delhi ; sentenced  to  transpor- 
tation ....  Jan.  27  to  March  9,  — 

Sir  C.  Campbell  marches  to  Lucknow,  Feb.  ii ; 
the  siege  commences,  IVIarch  8 ; taken  by 
successive  assaults  ; the  enemy  retreat  : 
Hodson  killed  ....  March  14-19,  — 
Severe  proclamation  of  governor-general  in 

Oude  § March  14,  — 

General  Roberts  takes  Kotah  . March  30,  — 
Sir  Hugh  Rose  beats  the  enemy  severely,  and 

takes  Jhansi April  4,  — 

General  AVbitelock  takes  Budaon  . April  19,  — 
Death  of  captain  sir  AV.  Peel,  of  smallpox,  at 

Cawnpore Ajn'il  27,  — 

General  Penny  killed  in  Rohilcund  . i\Iay  4,  — 
Sir  Hugh  Rose  defeats  the  rebels  several  times 
— at  Kooneh,  May  ii,  and  near  Calpee,  which 

he  retakes May  23,  — 

Victory  of  sir  E.  Lugai'd  at  Jugdespore,  May  29,  — 
The  rebels  seize  Gwalior,  the  capital  of  Scindiah, 
who  escapes  to  Agra  . . . June  13,  — 

The  rebels  defeated  by  sir  H.  Rose  (the  heroic 
Ranee  of  Jhansi  killed),  June  17;  Gwalior 
retaken  and  Scindiah  reinstated  . June  19,  — 


* On  the  introduction  of  the  improved  (Enfield)  musket  in  the  Indian  army,  gi-eased  cartridges  had 
been  brought  from  England.  These  were  objected  to  by  the  native  soldiers,  and  the  issue  of  them  was 
immediately  discontinued  by  orders  in  Jan.  1857.  A mutinous  spirit  however  gradually  arose  in  the 
Bengal  native  amiy.  In  March  several  regiments  were  disbanded,  followed  by  others,  till  in  June  the 
army  had  lost  by  disbandment  and  desertion,  about  30,000  men.  On  April  5,  a sepoy,  and  on  April  20,  a 
jemadar,  or  native  lieutenant,  were  executed.  At  the  end  of  May  34  regiments  were  lost.  In  April,  85  of 
the  3rd  Bengal  native  cavalry  at  Meerut  refused  to  use  their  cartridges.  On  May  9,  they  were  committed 
to  gaol.  On  Sunday,  the  loth,  a mutiny  in  the  native  troops  broke  o;it ; they  fired  on  their  ofiicers, 
killing  col.  Finnis  and  others.  They  then  released  their  comrades,  massacred  many  Europeans,  and  fired 
the  public  buildings.  The  European  troops  rallied  and  drove  them  from  their  cantonments.  The  muti- 
neers then  fied  to  Delhi,  v:hicli  see. 

t At  the  end  of  June  the  native  troops  at  the  following  places  were  in  open  mutiny  : Meerut,  Delhi, 
Ferozepore,  Allyghur,  Roorkee,  Murdaun,  Lucknow,  Cawnpore,  Nusseerabad,  Neemuch,  Hansi,  Bissar,  Jhansi, 
Mehidpore,  Jullundur,  Azimghur,  Futtehghur,  Jaunpore,  Bareilly,  Shahjehanpore,  Allahabad.-  At  tlic 
stations  printed  in  italics,  European  women  and  children  were  massacred.— The  Relief  Fund  for  the  sufferers 
in  India  was  commenced  Aug.  25,  1857.  The  queen,  Louis  Napoleon,  and  the  sultan,  gave  each  loool.  In 
Nov.  1857,  280, 749^.  had  been  collected  ; in  Nov.  1858,  433,620?.  In  Dec.  1861,  140,000?.  had  been  distributed 
to  sufferers  in  India;  and  100,000?.  to  those  at  home;  246,069?.  remained  for  the  benefit  of  widows  and 
orphans.  A Fast  was  observed  on  Oct.  7. 

t Born  April  5,  1795  ; educated  at  the  Charterhouse,  London,  where  he  was  called  “ old  Phlos  ; ” went 
to  India,  1823  ; served  in  the  Burmese  war,  1824  ; and  in  the  Sikh  war,  1845.  He  was  a member  of  a 
Baptist  Church. 

§ Lord  Ellenborough,  the  minister  for  India,  sent,  unknown  to  his  colleagues,  a despatch  severely  cen- 
suring this  proclamation.  This  despatch  became  jjublic  and  led  to  his  resignation  and  very  nearly  to  the 
defeat  of  the  ministry,  a vote  of  censure  being  moved  for  in  both  houses  of  i^arliamcnt,  bvit  not  carried. 
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INDIA,  continued. 

Tantiii  Topee  heads  a division  of  the  rchels  . 1858 
Kajahs  of  J ej’pore,  &c.,  surrender ; Kohilcund 
iUid  other  provinees  tranqnillised  . July,  — 
(ieneral  Roberts  destroys  the  remains  of  the 

Gwalior  rebels Aug.  14,  — 

Idany  Oude  chiefs  surrender  . . . Aug.  — 

An  attempt  of  disbanded  regiments  to  re-take 
their  arms  at  Mooltan,  suppressed  by  major 
Hamilton  (300  killed  on  the  spot,  and  800 
slain  or  captxired  afterwards)  . . Aug.  31,  — 

The  i/overiiment  of  the  East  India  Company  ceases, 

Sept.  I,  — 

General  Mitchell  defeats  Tantia  Topee,  near 
Rajghur  ......  Sept.  15,  — 

The  queen  is  proclaimed  throughout  India — 
lord  Canning  to  be  the  first  viceroy  Nov.  i,  — 
Campaign  in  Oude  begins ; several  chiefs  sub- 
mit, others  subdued  . . . Nov.  1-31,  — 

At  Dhooden  Khera  lord  Clyde  (formerly  sir  C. 

Camiibell)  defeats  Beni  Mahdo  . Nov.  24,  — 

Flight  of  Tantia  Topee — he  is  beaten  in  Guzerat 
by  major  Sutherland  . . . Nov.  25,  — 

The  ex-king  of  Delhi  sails  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Dec.  4-1 1 ; the  colonists  refuse  to  re- 
ceive him  : he  is  sent  to  Rangoon  . . . — 

Brigadier  John  Jacob  dies  at  Jacobabad  (greatly 

lamented) Dec.  6,  — 

Indecisive  skirmishes  with  Ferozeshah  Dec.  — 
AYho  joins  Tantia  Topee  ; they  are  defeated  in 
several  small  engagements  . . . Jan.  1859 

Enforcement  of  the  Disarming  Act  in  the 
north-west  provinces  ....  Jan.  — 
The  Punjab  made  a distinct  presidency,  Jan.  i,  — 
Rebels  completely  expelled  from  Oude  ; they 

enter  Nepaul Jan.  — 

Guerilla  warfare  continues  in  Rohilcund,  Feb.  — 
Tantia  Topee  hemmed  in  ; deserted  by  his 
troops,  about  ....  Feb.  25,  — 

Defeat  of  the  Begum  of  Oude  and  Nana  Sahib 
by  general  Horsford  . . . Feb.  10,  — 

The  new  Indian  tariff  creates  much  dissatisfac- 
tion   March,  — 

]\Iaun  Singh  surrenders  . . . April  2,  — 

Tantia  Topee  taken,  April  7 ; hanged,  April  18,  — 
Thanksgiving  in  England  for  pacification  of 

India May  i,  — 

Mutinous  conduct  of  British  troops  lately  in 
the  company’s  service  at  Meerut  and  other 
places  : dissatisfied  on  account  of  their  trans- 
fer to  the  Queen’s  service  without  bounty. 

May  5,  — 

Sir  Hope  Grant  defeats  Nana  Sahib  in  the 

Jorwah  pass May  23,  — 

A court  of  inquiry  appointed  . . J une,  — 

Sir  Charles  Wood  becomes  secretary  for  India, 

June  22,  — 

Dissatisfaction  among  the  troops  at  their  trans- 
fer from  the  service  of  the  company  to  that 
of  the  crown,  without  a bounty,  settled  by 
discharge  being  oftered  to  them — which  about 

10,000  accept J uly,  — 

Thanksgiving  day  observed  in  India  July  28,  — 
An  income  tax  bill  (called  “The  Trades’  and 
Professions’  Licen.sing  Bill  ”)  passes  the  legis- 
lative council  ; great  meetings  at  Calcutta 
and  Madras  protesting  against  it  . Sept.  — 

Rajah  Jey-loll  Singh  hanged  . . Oct.  i,  — 

Nana  Sahib,  in  force,  in  Nepaul  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Oude Oct.  — 

Insurgents  in  Nepaul  dispersed . . Dec.  24,  — 

Important  financial  changes  made  by  Mr. 

James  Wilson,  new  finance  secretary  . Feb.  i860 
Company  formed  to  obtain  cotton,  flax,  &c., 

from  India March,  — 

Paper  currency  determined  on  . . March,  — 

Bahadoor  Khan,  ex-king  of  Bareilly,  hanged 
for  murders  caused  by  him  . . March  2,  — 

Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  recalled  from  Madras,  for 
publishing  a government  minute  against  Mr. 
Wilson’s  commercial  scheme  . . May,  — I 


Sir  Hugh  Rose  takes  command  of  the  Indian 
army,  which  is  amalgamated  with  the  British 

army July, 

Lord  Clyde  quits  India,  and  arrives  in  London, 

July  18, 

Lord  Canning’s  recommendation  that  the 
adoi)ted  successors  of  Indian  princes  should 
be  recognised  is  adopted  by  the  home  govern- 
ment  July  21, 

Death  of  sir  II.  Ward,  the  new  governor  at 
Madras,  Aug.  3 ; and  of  Mr.  James  Wilson, 

Aug.  II, 

Nana  Sahib,  supposed  to  have  died  of  jungle 
fever  in  Aug.  1858 ; is  said  to  be  living  in 

Tibet Dec. 

Mutiny  of  5th  European  regiment  at  Dinapore, 
suppressed ; breaks  out  again,  Oct.  5 ; is  again 
suppressed,  one  man  is  shot,  and  the  regiment 

disbanded Nov.  13, 

British  troops  repulsed  at  Sikkim  . Nov. 

Agitation  against  the  income  tax  suppressed  at 
Bombay  and  other  places  . . . Dec. 

Great  excitement  against  sir  Charles  Wood’s 
grant  of  520,000^.  to  the  descendants  of  Tippoo 

Saib about  Dec.  22, 

Mr.  Samuel  Laing,  successor  to  Mr.  James 
Wilson,  arrives  ....  Jan.  10, 
Awful  famine  in  N.  W.  provinces  through 
failure  of  the  crops  : immense  exertions  of 
the  government  and  others  to  relieve  the 

sufferers Jan. — June, 

Expedition  marches  against  Sikkim  : natives 

retire Feb. 

Disturbances  in  the  indigo  districts  continue, 

March, 

Kootoob-ood-deen,  grandson  of  Tippoo  Saib, 
murdered  by  his  servants  . March  31, 
British  subscriptions  for  relief  of  the  famine 
commence  at  the  Mansion-house,  London, 
with  4000L,  March  28;  52,000^.  subscribed 
April  20;  closes  with  114, 807L  . Nov. 

Order  of  the  “Star  of  India’’ (w^icA  see)  con- 
stituted   June  25, 

Excitement  through  the  printing  and  circula- 
tion of  “Nil  Darpan,”  a Hindu  drama  libelling 
the  indigo  planters  . . . June, 

The  rev.  James  Long,  the  translator,  sentenced 
to  fine  and  imprisonment  . . Aug. 

New  Indian  council  and  new  high  court  of  judi- 
cature established  ....  Aug. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Grant,  lieut. -governor  of  Bengal  (who 
had  authorised  the  translation  of  “Nil  Dar- 
pan ”)  and  Mr.  Seton  Kerr,  his  secretary  (who 
had,  without  authority,  distributed  copies)  are 
censured  and  resign  . . . Sept. 

Law  of  property  in  India  altered ; sale  of  waste 
lands  authorised  ....  Oct. 
Lords  Harris  and  Clyde,  sir  J.  Lawrence, 
Dhuleep  Singh,  and  others  invested  with  the 
insignia  of  the  Star  of  India  by  the  queen, 

Nov.  I, 

Reported  prosperity  of  Indian  finances  : licence 
tax  not  to  be  reimposed  . . Dec.  31. 

First  meeting  of  the  new  legislative  council  of 
India,  includes  several  Indian  princes,  Jan.  18, 
Lord  Elgin,  the  new  governor-general,  arrives 
at  Calcutta  ....  March  12, 
Lord  Canning  arrives  at  Southampton,  April  26 ; 

dies June  17, 

Mr.  S.  Laing  returns  to  England  through  ill 
health;  censured  by  sir  C.  Wood  ; he  justifies 
himself  and  resigns  . . . July, 

High  court  of  judicature  at  Bengal  inaugurated 

July  12, 

Reported  suspension  of  the  sale  of  waste  lands, 

Aug. 

Rao  Sahib  hanged  for  murders  during  the  revolt 

Sept  8, 

Great  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in 
India,  reported Oct. 
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INDIA,  continued. 

OOVKRNORS-aENKRAL  OF  INDIA,  (SiC.* 

Warren  llaatiiigs  assumes  the  government  in 

India April  13,  1772 

Sii' John  Maephersou  . . . . Feb.  i,  1785 

Lord  Cornwallis Sept.  12,  1786 

Sir  John  Shore  (afterwards  lord  Teignmouth) 

Oct.  28,  1793 

Lord  (afterwards  marquess)  Cornwallis  again  : 
he  relinquished  the  appointment. 

Sir  Alured  Clarke  ....  April  6,  1798 
Lord  Mornington  (afterwards  marquess 

Wellesley) May  17,  — 

Marquess  Cornwallis  again  . . July  30,  1805 

Sir  George  Hilaro  Barlow  . . . Oct.  10,  — 

Lord  Minto July  31,  1807 

Earl  of  Moira,  afterwards  marquess  of  Hastings, 

Oct.  4,  1813 

Hon.  John  Adam  ....  Jan.  13,  1823 

Rt.  hon.  George  Canning,  relinquished  the 
appointment. 

William,  lord  (afterwards  earl)  Amherst,  Aug.  i,  — 


Hon.  W.  Butterworth  Bayley  . March  13,  1828 

Lord  Wm.  Cavendish  Bentinck  . . July  4,  — 

[This  nobleman  became  the  first  governor- 
general  of  India,  under  the  act  3 <Si  4 Will. 

IV.  c.  85 ; Aug.  28,  1833. J 
Sir  Charles  Theophilus  Metcalfe  (afterwards  lord 

Metcalfe) March  20,  1835 

William,  lord  Heytesbury.  Did  not  proceed. 

George,  lord  Auckland  (afterwards  carl  of 

Auckland) March  4,  1836 

Edward,  lord  Ellenborough  . . Feb.  28,  1842 

WiUiam  Wilberforce  Bird  . . June  15,  1844 

Sir  Henry  (afterwards  viscount)  Hardinge, 

July  23,  — 

James-Andrew,  earl  (afterwards  marquess)  of 

Dalhousie Jan.  12,  1848 

Charles  John,  viscount  Canning  appointed 
July,  1855.  (Proclaimed  the  first  viceroy, 
throughout  India,  Nov.  i,  1808.) 

James,  earl  of  Elgin  appointed  . . Aug.  1861 


INDIA  COMPANY,  East.  The  first  commercial  intercourse  of  the  English  with  the 
East  Indies  was  a private  adventure  of  three  ships  fitted  out  in  1591.  Only  one  of  them 
reached  India ; and,  after  a voyage  of  three  years,  the  commander,  captain  Lancaster,  was 
brought  home  in  another  ship,  the  sailors  having  seized  on  his  own  ; but  his  information 
gave  rise  to  a mercantile  voyage,  and  the  company’s  first  charter,  in  Dec.  1600,  which  was 
renewed  in  1609,  1657,  1661,  1693,  and  1744.  Their  stock  in  1600  consisted  of  72,000?., 
when  they  fitted  out  four  ships  ; meeting  with  success,  they  continued  to  trade.  India  stock 
sold  at  500?.  for  a share  of  100?.  in  1683.  A new  company  (the  “English”)  was  chartered 
in  1698,  and  the  old  (the  “ London  ”)  suspended  from  trading  for  three  years  ; the  two  Avere 
united  in  1702.  In  1744  the  privileges  of  the  company  were  continued  till  1783.  In  Aug. 
1772,  the  affairs  of  the  company  were  brought  before  parliament,  and  a committee  exposed  a 
series  of  intrigues  and  crimes.  As  remedial  measures,  two  acts  were  passed  in  June,  1773. 
The  one  authorised  a loan  of  1,000,000?.  to  the  company  ; the  other  (celebrated  as  the  India 
hill)  efiected  most  important  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  company  and  its  relations  to 
India.  A governor-general  Avas  appointed  to  reside  in  Bengal,  to  which  the  other  presidencies 
Avere  now  made  subordinate  ; a supreme  court  of  judicature  Avas  instituted  at  Calcutta  ; 
the  salary  of  the  governor  was  fixed  at  25,000?.  per  year  ; that  of  the  council  at  10,000?. 
each  ; and  of  the  chief  judge  at  8000?.  ; the  affairs  of  the  company  Avere  controlled  ; all  the 
departments  were  re-organised,  and  all  the  territorial  correspondence  was  henceforth  to  be 
laid  before  the  Briti.sh  ministry.  Mr.  Pitt’s  bill  appointing  the  Board  of  Control  {which  see), 
passed  May  18,  1784.  The  Company’s  charter  Avas  reneAved  for  20  years  in  1793  and  in 
1813  ; in  the  latter  year  the  trade  Avith  India  Avas  throAvn  open.  In  1833  the  trade  to  China 
also  was  opened  and  the  Charter  Avas  reneAved  till  1854.  In  1853  the  government  of  India 
was  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  company  till  parliament  should  othei'Avise  provide.  In 
consequence  of  the  mutiny  of  1857,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  company’s  army,  the 
government  of  India  Avas  transferred  to  the  croAvn,  by  the  act  21  & 22  Viet.  c.  106,  Avhich 
received  the  royal  assent,  Aug.  2,  1858.+  The  Board  of  Control  was  abolished  and  a Council 
of  State  for  India  Avas  instituted.  The  company’s  political  poAvers  ceased  on  Sept,  i : and 
the  queen  Avas  proclaimed  as  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  &c.,  in  the  principal 
places  in  India,  on  Nov,  i,  amid  much  enthusiasm. — The  East  India-House  AA^as  built  in 
1726,  and  enlarged  and  a neAV  front  erected  in  1799  ; sold  AAutli  the  furniture  in  1861  ; and 
pulled  doAAUi  in  Sept,  and  Oct.  1862.  The  Museum  AA^as  removed  to  Fife-house,  Whitehall,  and 
opened  on  July  24,  1861. 

INDIA,  Council  of,  established  in  1858  in  the  place  of  the  Board  of  Control  {which  sec). 
It  consists  of  15  members  (salary  1200?.  a-year),  eight  of  Avhom  are  appointed  by  the  queen, 
and  seven  elected  by  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company.  The  members  may  not  sit 

* Several  of  these  appointments  are  those  of  governors-general  provisionally,  having  been  first  in  rank 
in  the  council,  and  holding  office  on  the  resignation  of  the  governors-general,  or  pending  their  arrival  and 
assumption  of  the  government : as,  for  instance,  sir  Alured  Clarke,  sir  George  Hilaro  Barlow,  hon.  William 
Butterworth  Bayley,  William  Wilberforce  Bird,  &c.  The  appointments  of  governors-general  were,  of  course 
of  earlier  date  than  their  assumption  of  office. 

t Lord  Palmerston  brought  in  a bill  for  the  purpose  on  Feb.  12,  which  was  accepted  by  the  house  on 
Feb.  18.  He  resigned  on  the  following  day,  and  the  bill  dropped.  A similar  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Disraeli  on  March  12  ; but  many  of  its  details  being  objected  to,  it  was  withdrawn.  On  lord  John  Russell’s 
proposition,  the  house  proceeded  to  consider  the  matter  by  way  of  resolutions  ; and  on  June  17,  lord 
Stanley  brought  in  the  above  mentioned  bill,  being  the  third  on  the  subject  introduced  during  the  session. 
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in  ])arliiiiueiit.  The  couiieil  met  first  on  Sept,  3,  when  lord  Stanley,  sccrretary  of  state  for 
India,  presided.  In  June,  1859,  he  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  sir  Charles  Wood,  The 
members  of  the  first  council  are  here  recorded  : — 


KLKCTED, 

Charles  Mills. 

John  Shepherd, 

Sir  J.  Weir  Ilogg. 
Elliot  Macnaghten, 
Ross  D.  Mangles 


William  J,  Eastwick. 
Henry  T,  Prinsep, 

APPOINTED. 

Sir  Frederick  Currie. 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson. 


Sir  R.  Hussey  V'^ivian. 

J.  Pollard  Willoughby. 
Sir  John  Lawrence. 

Sir  Henry  Montgomery. 
Sir  Proby  Cautley,  and 
AVm.  Arbuthnot. 


INDIANS  occupying  the  south-w'estern  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  direct  connexion 
with  the  government  in  1861,  were  numbered  at  239,506.  The  larger  tribes  are  the 
Cherokees  (22,000),  the  Choctaws  (18,000),  the  Creeks  (13,550),  and  the  Chickasaws  (5000). 
A large  projiortion  are  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  have  schools  and  churches  ; other 
tribes  are  the  Delawares,  Sacs,  Foxes,  Shawnees,  Sioux,  and  loways.  With  regard  to  the 
North  American  civil  war,  in  1861,  the  Choctaws  joined  the  Confederates,  who  })ermit  two 
Choctaw  delegates  to  sit  in  Congress  ; the  first  being  Sampson  Folsom  and  Eastman 
Loinan  ; but  the  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokees  on  May  4,  1861,  issued  a proclamation 
of  neutrality,  which  has  been  maintained  with  great  difficulty. 

INDIA  KUBBER,  See  Caoutchouc. 


INDICTION,  a cycle  of  tributes  orderly  disposed  for  fifteen  years,  not  known  before 
the  time  of  Consttintine.  The  first  examples  in  the  Theodosian  code  are  of  the  reign  of 
Constantins,  Avho  died  361. — In  memory  of  the  great  victory  obtained  by  Constantine  over 
Mezentius,  8 Cal.  Oct.  312,  the  council  of  Nice  ordained  that  the  accounts  of  years  should 
be  no  longer  kept  by  the  Olympiads,  but  by  the  Indiction,  which  has  its  epocha  a.d.  313, 
Jan.  I.  Gregory.  They  were  first  used  by  the  Latin  church  in  342. 

INDIGO.  Before  the  American  colonies  were  established,  all  the  indigo  used  in  Europe 
came  from  the  East  Indies  ; and,  until  the  discovery  of  a passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  it  was  conveyed,  like  other  Indian  products,  partly  through  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
partly  by  laud  to  Babylon,  or  through  Arabia,  and  up  the  Red  Sea  to  Egypt.  The  real 
nature  of  indigo  was  so  little  knowm  in  Europe,  that  it  was  classed  among  minerals,  as  appears 
by  letters-patent  for  erecting  works  to  obtain  it  from  mines  in  the  principality  of  Halberstadt, 
dated  Dec.  23,  1705  ; yet  what  Vitruvius  and  Pliny  called  inclicum  is  supposed  to  have  been 
our  indigo.  Beckmann.  The  first  mention  of  indigo  occurs  in  English  statutes  in  1581. 
The  first  brought  to  Europe  was  procured  from  Mexico.  Its  cultivation  was  begun  in 
Carolina,  in  1747.  The  quantity  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  1840  was  5,831,269  lbs.  ; 
in  1845,  10, 127,488  lbs.  ; in  1850,  70,482  cwt.  ; in  1859,  63,237  cwt.  ; in  1861,  83,109  cwt. 
The  use  of  coal-tar  dyes  will  no  doubt  lessen  the  consumption  of  indigo.  See  Aniline. 

INDULGENCES  in  the  Romish  Church,  commenced  by  Leo.  III.  about  a.d.  800,  were 
granted  in  the  eleventh  century  by  Gregory  VII. , and  by  Urban  II. , &c.,  in  the  twelfth 
century  as  rew'ards  to  the  crusaders.  Clement  V.  was  the  first  pope  who  made  public  sale  of 
indulgences,  1313.  In  1517,  Leo.  X.  published  general  indulgences  throughout  Europe, 
which  led  to  the  Reformation  in  Germany.  Indulgences  sometimes  were  for  the  pardon  of 
sins  past,  present,  and  future.  They  Avere  written  upon  parchment,  and  sealed  or  signed  by 
the  pope  and  his  delegates.  Ashe. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  ACT,  21  & 22  Viet.  c.  48  (1857),  was  enacted  to  make  better 
provision  for  the  care  and  education  of  vagrant,  destitute,  and  disorderly  children. 

INFANTICI  DE,  Female,  was  very  prevalent  in  barbarous  countries.  Lord  Macartney 
.stated  that  20,000  infants  Avere  killed  annually  ; it  is  noAv  gradually  decreasing  in  India. 
On  Nov.  12,  1851,  Mr.  Raikes  induced  the  Chohan  chiefs  to  agree  to  resolutions  against  it, 
and  a great  meeting  in  the  Punjab  Avas  held  for  the  same  purpose,  Nov.  14,  1853. 

INFANTRY,  the  modern  term  for  foot  soldiers,  the  management  of  AA’hich  Avas  much 
improved  during  the  Avars  of  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
British  army  comprised  99  regiments  of  regular  infantry  in  1858,  Avhen  the  Canadians  raised 
a regiment  Avhich  is  termed  the  looth.  The  number  noAv  reaches  to  109,  including  the 
British  army  in  India. 

INFANT  SCHOOLS  began  in  London  in  1818. 

INFERNAL  MACHINE.  See  France,  1800,  and  1835. 

INFIRMARIES.  Ancient  Rome  had  no  houses  for  the  cure  of  the  sick.  Diseased 
persons,  hoAA^ever,  Avere  carried  to  the  temple  of  ^Esculapius  for  a cure,  as  Christian  believers 
Avere  taken  to  churches  Avhich  contained  Avonder-Avorking  images.  Benevolent  institutions 
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for  tlie  accommodation  of  travellers,  the  indigent  and  sick,  were  first  introduced  with 
Christianity,  and  the  first  infirmaries  or  hospitals  were  huilt  close  to  cathedrals  and 
monasteries.  The  eni})eror  Louis  II.  caused  infirmaries  situated  on  mountains  to  be 
visited,  855.  In  Jerusalem  the  knights  and  brothers  attended  on  the  sick.  There  were 
hospitals  for  the  sick  at  Constantinople,  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  oldest  mention  of 
physicians  and  surgeons  established  in  infirmaries  occurs  in  1437.  Beckmann.  See  Hosj)itals. 

INFUSOlllA.  See  Animalcules. 

INGOIJU,  a river  rising  in  the  Caucasus  and  falling  into  the  Black  Sea.  Omar  Pasha, 
marching  to  the  relief  of  Kars,  crossed  this  river  on  Nov.  6,  1855,  with  io,ocx)  men,  and 
attacked  the  Russians  12,000  strong,  encamped  on  the  left  bank,  who  after  a struggle 
retreated  with  the  loss  of  400  men.  The  Turks  had  68  killed  and  242  wounded.  Kars, 
however,  was  not  saved. 

INK.  The  ancient  black  inks  were  composed  of  soot  and  ivory-black,  and  Vitruvius  and 
Pliny  mention  lamp-black  ; but  they  had  ink  of  various  colours,  as  red,  gold,  silver,  and 
purjde.  Red  ink  was  made  by  them  of  vermilion  and  various  kinds  of  gum.  Indian  ink 
is  brought  from  China,  and  must  have  been  in  use  by  the  people  of  the  east  from  the  earliest 
ages,  most  of  the  artificial  Chinese  productions  being  of  very  gi’eat  antiquity.  It  is  usually 
brought  to  Europe  in  small  quadrangular  cakes,  and  is  composed  of  a fine  black  and  animal 
glue.  Beckmann.  Invisiblp:  on  sympathetic  inks  are  fluids  which,  when  written  with, 
will  remain  invisible  until  after  a certain  operation.  Various  kinds  were  known  at  very 
early  periods.  Ovid  (a.d.  2)  teaches  young  women  to  deceive  their  guardians  by  Avriting  to 
their  lovers  Avith  neAV  milk,  and  afterAvards  making  the  Avriting  legible  Avith  ashes  or  soot. 
Receipts  for  preparing  invisible  ink  Avere  given  by  Peter  Borel,  in  1653,  and  by  Le  Mort,  in 
1669.  Beckmann. 

INKER  MANN  (Crimea).  The  Russian  army  (about  40,000)  having  received  reinforce- 
ments, and  being  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  the  gi'anddukes  Michael  and  Nicholas, 
attacked  the  British  (8000),  near  the  old  fort  of  Inkermann,  before  daybreak,  Nov.  5,  1854. 
The  latter  kept  their  opponents  at  bay  till  the  arrival  of  6000  French.  The  Russians  Avere 
then  driven  back,  leaving  behind  9000  killed  and  Avounded.  The  loss  of  the  allies  Avas  462 
killed,  1952  AVOunded,  and  191  missing.  Sir  George  Cathcart,  and  generals  StrangAvays, 
Goldie,  and  Torrens  Av^ere  among  the  slain. — On  Nov.  15,  1855,  an  explosion  of  about 
100,000  lbs.  of  gunpoAvder  occurred  near  Inkermann,  and  caused  great  loss  of  life. 

INNS  OF  COURT  (London).  Inns  of  court  Avere  established  at  different  periods,  in  some 
degree  as  colleges  for  teaching  the  laAV.  The  Temple  (of  which  there  Avere  three  societies, 
namely,  the  Inner,  the  Middle,  and  tlie  Outer)  Avas  originally  founded,  and  the  Temple 
church  built,  by  the  Knights  Templars,  32  Hen.  II.  1185.  The  Inner  and  Middle  Temple 
were  made  inns  of  laAv  in  the  reign  of  EdAv.  III.  about  1340  ; the  Outer  not  until  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  about  1560.  Stoic's  Survey.  The  folloAving  inns  Avere  founded,  viz  : — 


Barnard’s  Inn,  an  inn  of  Chancery  . .a.d.  1445 

Clement’s  Inn,  18  Edw.  IV 1478 

Clifford’s  Inn,  20  Edw.  III.  ....  1345 

Furnival’s  Inn,  5 Eliz 1563 

Gray’s  Inn,  32  Edw.  Ill 1357 

Lincoln’s  Inn,  4 Edw.  II 1312 


Lyon’s  Inn a.d.  1420 

New. Inn,  i Hen. ‘VII 1485 

Serjeants’  Inn,  Fleet-street  . . . 1429 

Serjeants  Inn,  Chancery-lane  . . . . 1666 

Staple  Inn,  4'FIen.  V. 1415 

Thavies’  Inn,  10  Hen.  VIII 1519 


INOCULATION.  See  Small  Pox.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  introduced  inocula- 
tion from  small-pox  to  England  from  Turkey.  In  1718  she  had  her  own  son  inoculated  at 
Adrianople,  Avith  perfect  success  ; and  she  Avas  alloAved  to  have  it  tried,  for  the  first  time  in 
England,  on  seven  condemned  criminals,  7 Geo.  I.  1721.  In  1722  tAvo  of  the  royal  family 
Avere  inoculated.  The  practice  Avas  preached  against  by  many  of  the  bishops  and  other 
clergy  from  that  period  until  1 760.  Dr.  Mead  practised  inoculation  A^ery  successfully  up  to 
1754,  and  Dr.  Dimsdale  of  London  inoculated  Catherine  II.,  em])ress  of  Russia,  in  1768. 
Of  5964  Avho  AA'ere  inoculated  in  1797-99,  only  three  died.  Inoculation  AA^as  forbidden  by 
laAv  in  1840.  Vaccine  inoculation  Avas  introduced  by  Dr.  Jenner,  Jan.  21,  1799  ; he  had 
discovered  its  virtue  in  1796,  and  had  been  making  experiments  during  the  intermediate 
three  years.  An  hospital  for  inoculation  aa'us  ereectd  in  1746.  See  Sheep. 

INQUISITION,  on  Holy  Office.  Previous  to  Constantine  (a.d.  306)  lieresy  and 
spiritual  offences  Avere  punished  by  excommunication  only  ; but  shortly  after  his  death 
capital  punishments  Avere  added,  and  inquisitors  Avere  appointed  by  Theodosius,  A.D.  382. 
Priscillian  Avas  put  to  death  about  385.  Justinian  decreed  the  doctrines  of  the  four  holy 
synods  as  to  the  holy  scriptures  and  their  canons  to  be  observed  as  laAVS,  529  ; hence  the 
penal  code  against  heretics.  About  800,  the  poAver  of  the  AA^estern  bishops  Avas  enlarged,  and 
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courts  were  established  for  trying  and  ])uuishiiig  spiritual  onbiidei’s,  even  with  death,  in 
tlic  twelfth  eentnry  many  heresies  arose,  and  during  the  crusades  against  tlie  Albigcnscs, 
Gregory  IX.  in  1233  established  by  rules  the  iiKpusitorial  missions,  sent  out  by  Innocent  111. 
some  years  jn-evionsly,  and  committed  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Dominicans.  Pietro  da 
Verona,  the  lirst  impusitor  Avho  burnt  heretics,  was  assassinated  by  an  accused  gonfalonier, 
April  6,  1252,  and  was  afterwards  canonised.  Having  fallen  into  disuse  in  Si)ain  in  the 
lifteenth  century,  the  Holy  Ollice  was  reinstitnted  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  1480.  In 
1481,  nearly  3000  ])ersons  were  burnt  in  Andalusia,  and  17,000  suffered  other  penalties. 
Tlie  “ Instructions”  of  the  new  tribunal  were  promulgated  Nov.  29,  1484.  New  articles 
were  added  in  1488  and  1498,  and  finally  a new  series  ot  ordinances  in  81  articles  was 
compiled  by  the  inquisitor-general,  Valdez,  in  1561.  The  establishment  of  the  Inquisition 
was  resisted  in  Naj)les  (1546-7),  and  only  introduced  into  other  parts  of  Italy  with  jealous 
limitations  by  the  temporal  power.  Carneseechi  was  executed  at  Koine,  1567,  and  Galileo 
was  compelled  to  abjure  his  o])inions  in  1634.  The  tribunal  was  abolished  in  Tuscany  and 
Lombardy  in  1787.  It  Avas  never  firmly  established  and  organised  in  France,  and  was 
totally  abolished  by  Henry  IV.  by  the  edict  of  Nantes,  1598.  When  Louis  XIV.  revoked 
that  edict  (1685)  he  refused  to  introduce  the  Inquisition  ; but  advised  his  grandson  Philip  V. 
to  retain  it  in  Spain.  It  Avas  suppressed  in  that  country,  Dec.  4,  1808,  by  Napoleon,  and 
again  by  the  Cortes,  Feb.  12,  1813  ; but  AA'as  restored  by  Ferdinand  VII.  after  his  restoration, 
by  an  ordinanee  dated  July  21,  1814,  to  be  again  finally  abolished  by  the  Cortes  at  the 
revolution  in  1820.  Llorente  states  that  in  236  years  the  total  amount  in  SjAain  of  persons 
put  to  death  by  the  Inquisition  Avas  about  32,000;  291,000  Avere  subjeeted  to  other 
punishments.  The  last  person  burnt  Avas  at  Se\dlle,  Noa".  7,  1781,  being  a Avonian  accused 
of  making  a contract  AAuth  the  devil. 

INQUESTS.  See  Coroner.  INSANITY.  See  Lunatics. 

INSOLVENCY,  The  first  insolvent  aet  Avas  passed  in  1649,  but  it  Avas  of  limited 
operation  ; a number  of  acts  of  more  extensive  operation  Avere  passed  at  various  periods,  and 
particularly  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  The  benefit  of  the  act,  known  as  the  Great 
Insolvent  act,  Avas  taken  in  England  by  50,733  insolvents,  from  the  time  of  its  passing  in 
1814,  to  March  1827,  a period  of  thirteen  years.  Since  then  the  acts  relating  to  insolvency 
have  been  several  times  amended.  Persons  not  traders,  or  being  traders  Avhose  debts  are 
less  than  300^.,  might  petition  the  court  of  Bankruptcy,  and  propose  compositions,  and  have 
pro  tern,  protection  from  all  process  against  their  persoi^s  and  jAroperty,  by  6 Viet,  c,  116 
(1842).  In  1861,  by  the  iieAV  Bankruptcy  Act,  the  business  of  the  Insolvent  Debtors’ 
court  Avas  transferred  to  the  court  of  Bankruptcy  : and  a number  of  imprisoned  debtors 
AA'ere  released  in  Nov.  1861. 

INSTITUTE  OF  Fuance.  On  Oct.  25,  1795,  the  fiA^e  academies,  viz.,  the  French 
academy,  the  academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  that  of  the  Mathematical  and 
Physical  Sciences,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  of  the  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  Avere  combined 
in  one  body  under  the  title  of  “ Institut  National,”  after Avards  Royal,  and  noAV  Imperial. 

INSTITUTION.  See  Royal,  London,  and  Civil  Engineers. 

INSUKANCE  ox  Ships  and  Merchandise.  Suetonius  conjectures  that  Claudius  Avas 
the  first  contriver  of  the  insurance  of  ships,  a.d.  43, 

Insvu-ance  was  in  general  use  in  Italy,  1194,  and  | Sun  fire-office  established 1710 

in  England  1560  i The  first  Marine  Insurances  was  the  Royal 

Insurance  policies  first  used  in  Florence  . • 1523  | Exchange  Insurance,  and  the  London  In- 

The  first  law  relating  to  insurance  was  enacted  1601  j surance 1720 

Insurance  of  houses  and  goods  against  Fire,  in  Duty  first  laid  on  insurances  of  is.  6d.  per  looL 

London,  began  the  year  following  the  Great  insured,  1782 ; duty  increased  . . . . 1797 

Fh-e  of  London 1667  I In  1857,  1,451,110?.  were  paid  as  duty  for  fire 

An  office  was  set  up  for  insuring  houses  and  I insurances  on  property,  amounting  to 
buildings,  principally  contrived  by  Dr.  Barton,  72,136,585?. 

one  of  tJhe  first  and  most  considerable  builders  There  were  33  London  fire  insurance  offices  ; 

of  the  city  of  London — 25  country  offices  ; 7 Scotch,  and  2 Irish  . . 1859 

The  first  regular  office  set  up  in  London  was  the  ! 165  such  offices  in  London — 

Hand-in- Hand 1696  i A new  Commercial  Union  fire  insurance. 

First  Life  Insurance  office  (the  Amicable),  estab-  | founded  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
lished 1706  I charges  of  the  companies  . . . Sept.  1861 

INSUKRECTIONS.  See  Conspiracies,  Massacres,  Rehellions,  Riots,  dec. 

INTENDMENT  of  Crime.s.  In  cases  of  treason,  Avounding,  burglary,  &c.,  Avhere  the 
intention  is  proved  by  circumstances,  the  offence  Avas  made  punishable  as  if  put  into 
execution,  and  the  designed  crime  completed,  by  statute  7 Geo.  II.  1734.  The  rigour  of 
this  act  Avas  modified  by  Mr.  (aftenvards  sir  Robert)  Peel’s  revision  of  the  statutes  4 — 10 
Geo.  IV.  1823 — 29. 
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JNTKKDICT,  on  E(jCL]':siASTrcAL  Ckn.suiie,  seldom  dec-reed  till  the  time  of  Gregory  VII. 
1073,  but  often  afterwards  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  When  a prince  was  excom- 
municated, all  his  subjects  retaining  their  allegiance  were  excommunicated  also,  and  the 
clergy  were  forbidden  to  j)erform  any  part  of  divine  service,  or  any  clerical  duties  save  the 
ba])tism  of  infants,  and  talcing  the  confessions  of  dying  penitents.  In  1170,  pope  Alexander 
put  all  England  under  an  interdict  ; and  when  king  John  was  excommunicated,  in  1208,  the 
kingdom  lay  under  a ])apal  interdict  for  six  years.  England  was  put  under  an  interdict  on 
tienry  Vlll.  .shaking  off  the  ])ope’s  supremacy,  1535.  Pope  Sixtus  Y.  published  a crusade 
against  ()ueen  Elizabeth  of  England,  and  offered  plenary  indulgence  to  all  who  .should  assist 
in  deposing  her,  in  1588.  See  ExconimuniccUion. 

INTEREST.  The  word  was  fir.st  used  in  an  act  of  parliament  of  the  21st  James  I.  1623, 
wherein  it  was  made  to  .signify  a lawfid  increase  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  use  of  money 
lent.  The  rate  fixed  by  the  act  was  8^.  for  the  use  of  100^.  for  a year  ; in  place  of  usury  at 
lol.  before  taken.  The  Commonwealth  lowered  the  rate  to  61.,  in  1650  ; and  by  an  act  of  the 
13th  of  queen  Anne,  1713,  it  was  reduced  to  $1.  The  restraint  having  been  found  prejudicial 
to  commerce,  it  was  totally  removed  by  17  & 18  Viet.  c.  90,  1854. 

INTERIM  OF  Aug.sbubg,  a decree  issued  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  1548,  with  the 
view  of  attempting  to  reconcile  the  Catholics  and  Protestants,  in  which  it  entirely  failed. 
It  was  revoked  in  1542.  The  term  Interim  has  been  applied  to  other  decrees  and  treaties. 

INTERNATIONAL.  See  Copyright  and  Exhibition. 

INUNDATIONS.  It  would  be  impossible  to  record  in  this  volume  the  numerous 
catastrophes  which  class  under  this  head  ; the  following  are  among  the  most  remarkable. 


An  inundation  of  the  sea  in  Lincolnshire  laid  under 
water  many  thousand  acres,  a.d.  245.  Camden. 

Another  in  Cheshire,  by  which  5000  persons  and  an 
innumerable  quantity  of  cattle  perished,  353. 

An  inundation  at  Glasgow,  which  drowned  more 
than  400  families,  758.  Fordun. 

The  Tweed  overflowed  its  banks,  and  laid  waste  the 
country  for  30  miles  round,  836. 

A prodigious  inundation  of  the  sea  on  the  English 
coasts,  which  demolished  a number  of  sea-port 
towns,  and  their  inhabitants,  1014. 

Earl  Godwin’s  lands,  exceeding  4000  acres,  overflowed 
by  the  sea,  and  an  immense  sand-bank  formed  on 
the  coast  of  Kent,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Godwin  Sands,  iioo.  Camden. 

Flanders  inundated  by  the  sea,  and  the  town  and 
harbour  of  Ostend  totally  immersed,  1108.  The 
present  city  was  built  above  a league  from  the 
channel  where  the  old  one  lies  submerged.  His- 
toire  de  Flandre. 

More  than  300  houses  overwhelmed  at  Winchelsea 
by  an  inundation  of  the  sea,  1280. 

At  the  Texel,  which  first  raised  the  commerce  of 
Amsterdam,  1400. 

The  sea  broke  in  at  Dort,  and  drowned  72  villages, 
and  100,000  people  (see  Fort),  April  17,  1446. 

The  Severn  overflowed  during  ten  days,  and  carried 
away  men,  women,  and  children,  in  their  beds, 
and  covered  the  tops  of  many  mountains ; the 
waters  settled  upon  the  lands,  and  were  called  the 
Great  Waters  for  100  years  after,  i Eichard  III. 
1483.  Hollinshed.  Again,  4 James  I.  1607,  the 
waters  rose  above  the  tops  of  the  houses,  and 
above  100  persons  perished  in  Somersetshire  and 
Gloucestershire.  Burns. 

A general  inundation  by  the  failure  of  the  dikes  in 
Holland,  1530 ; the  number  of  drowned  said  to 
have  been  400,000. 

At  Catalonia,  where  50,000  persons  perished,  1617. 

An  inundation  in  Yorkshire,  when  a rock  opened, 
and  poured  out  water  to  the  height  of  a church 
steeple,  1686.  Vide  Phil.  Trans. 

Part  of  Zealand  overflowed,  1300  inhabitants  were 
drowned,  and  incredible  damage  was  done  at 
Hamburg,  1717. 

At  Madrid,  several  of  the  Spanish  nobility  and  other 
persons  of  distinction  peri.shed,  1723.  Du  Fresnoy. 

In  Yorkshire,  a dreadful  inundation,  called  Eipon 
Flood,  1771. 

In  Navarre,  where  2000  persons  lost  their  lives  by 
the  torrents  from  the  mountains,  Sept.  1787. 


Inundation  of  the  Liffey,  which  did  immense 
damage  in  Dublin,  Nov.  12,  1787.  Again,  Dec.  2 
and  3,  1802. 

Lorca,  a city  of  Mercia,  in  Spain,  destroyed  by  the 
bursting  of  a reservoir,  which  inundated  more 
than  20  leagues,  and  kiUed  1000  persons,  besides 
cattle,  April  14,  1802. 

At  Pesth,  near  Presburg,  the  overflow  of  the 
Danube,  by  which  24  villages  and  their  inhabitants 
were  swept  away,  April,  1811. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Salop,,  by  the  bursting  of  a cloud 
during  a storm,  many  persons  and  much  stock 
perished.  May,  1811. 

Dreadful  inundation  in  Hungary,  Austria,  and 
Poland,  in  the  summer  of  1813. 

Overflow  of  the  Danube  ; a Turkish  corps  of  2000 
men,  on  a small  island  near  Widdin,  .surprised, 
and  met  instant  death.  Sept.  14,  1813. 

In  Silesia,  6000  inhabitants  perished,  and  the  ruin 
of  the  French  army  under  Macdonald  was  accele- 
rated by  the  floods ; also  in  Poland  4000  lives  were 
supposed  to  have  been  lost,  same  year. 

At  Strabane,  Ireland,  by  the  melting  of  the  snow 
on  the  surrounding  mountains,  most  destructive 
floods  were  occasioned,  Jan.  2,  1816. 

In  Germany,  the  Vistula  overflowed  ; many  villages 
were  laid  under  water,  .and  great  loss  of  life  and 
property  was  sustained,  March  21,  1816. 

In  England  5000  acres  were  deluged  in  the  Fen 
countries,  in  June,  1819. 

Inundation  at  Dantzic,  occasioned  by  the  Vistula 
breaking  through  some  of  its  dikes,  by  which 
10,000  head  of  cattle  and  4000  houses  were  de- 
stroyed, and  numerous  lives  lost,  April  9,  1829. 

The  “Moray  Floods,”  Aug.  9,  1829,  when  the  Spey 
and  Findhom  rose  in  some  places  50  feet  above 
their  ordinary  level,  and  caused  great  destruction 
of  property.  Many  lives  were  lost,  and  whole 
families  w-ho  took  refuge  on  elevated  places  w-erc 
with  difficulty  rescued.  Sir  T.  B.  Lauder. 

At  Vienna,  the  dwellings  of  50,000  of  its  inhabitants 
laid  under  water,  Feb.  1830. 

10,000  houses  swept  away,  and  about  1000  persons 
perished,  at  Canton,  in  China,  in  consequence  of 
an  inundation,  occasioned  by  incessant  rains. 
Equal  or  greater  calamity  was  produced  by  the 
same  cause  in  other  ports  of  China,  Oct.  1833. 

Awful  inundation  in  France : the  Saone  poured  its 
waters  into  the  Rhone,  broke  through  its  banks, 
and  covered  60,000  acres ; Lyons  was  inundated  ; 
in  Avignon  100  houses  wei’e  swept  away;  218 
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INUNDATIONS,  continmcl. 

houses  wcro  carried  away  at  La  Guillotifcro  : and 
upwards  of  300  at  Vaiso,  Marseilles,  and  Nisiues  ; 
the  Saone  had  not  attained  such  a height  for  238 
years,  Oct.  31  to  Nov.  4,  1840. 

Lamentable  inundation  at  Brentford  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  ; several  lives  lost,  and  immense 
property  destroyed,  Jan.  16,  1841. 

Disastrous  inundation  in  the  centre,  west,  and 
south-west  of  France ; numerous  bridges,  with 
the  Orleans  and  Vierzon  viaduct,  swept  away ; the 
latter  had  cost  6,000,000  of  francs.  The  damage 
done  exceeded  4,000,000?.  sterling,  pic  Loire  rose 
twenty  feet  in  one  night,  Oct.  22,  1846. 

Lamentable  catastrophe  at  Holmfirth.  See  Holmjirth 
Flood,  Feb.  4,  1852. 


Inundation  of  the  valleys  of  the  Severn  and  Tcnic 
after  a violent  thunderstorm,  Scjit.  5,  1852. 

Inundations  of  the  basins  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Rhone,  overflowing  the  country  to  a great  extent. 
Sept.  19,  1852. 

Hamburg  half-flooded  by  the  Elbe,  Jan.  1,  1855. 

Inundations  in  south  of  France,  with  immense 
damage  (see  France),  May  and  June,  1856. 

In  Holland,  nearly  40,000  acres  submerged,  Jan. 
i86x. 

Great  inundation  through  the  bursting  of  the  out- 
fall sluice  at  St.  Germain’s,  near  King’s  Lynn  (see 
Levels),  May  4-15,  1862. 

Another  marshland  sluice  bursts  ; many  acres  inun- 
dated, Oct.  4,  1862. 


INVASIONS  OF  THE  British  Islands.  See  Britain  and  Danes.  From  tlie  death  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  the  following  invasions  have  been  effected  : all  the  following  were 
imsuccessful  except  those  marked  (s.). 


William  of  Nonnandy  (s.) 

Sept.  29,  A.D.  1066 
The  Irish  ....  1069 

The  Scots 1091 

The  Scots ; king  Malcolm 
killed  .....  1093 
Robert  of  Normandy  . .1101 

The  Scots  ....  1136 
The  empress  Maud  . . .1139 

Ireland,  by  Fitz-Stephen  (s.)  1169  1 
Ireland,  by  Edward  Bruce  . 1315 
Isabel,queen  of  Edward  II.  (s.)  1326  | 


Duke  of  Lancaster  (s.)  . A.n.  1399 
The  French  . . . .1416 

Queen  of  Henry  VI.  . . 1462 

Earl  of  Warwick  (s.)  . . . 1470 

Edward  IV.  (.s.)  . . . 1471 

Queen  of  Henry  VI.  . . . 1471 

Earl  of  Richmond  (s.)  . . 1485 

Lambert  Simnel  . . .1487 

Perkin  Warbeck  . . . 1495 

Spaniards  and  Italians,  Ire- 
land   1580 

Spanish  Armada  . . . 1588 


Ireland,  Spaniards  . a.d.  1601 

Duke  of  Monmouth  . . 1685 

William  of  Orange  (s.)  . .1688 

James  II.,  Ireland  . . 1689 

Old  Pretender  . . . . 1708 

Pretender  again  . . . 1715 

Young  Pretender  . . . 1745 

Ireland.  See  Thurot  . . 17^ 

Wales,  the  French  . . . 1797 

Ireland ; the  French  land  at 
Killala  {which  see)  . . 1 798 


INVERNESS,  N.'W.  Scotland,  a city  of  the  Piets  up  to  843.  It  was  taken  by  Edward  I. ; 
retaken  by  Bruce,  1313  : burnt  by  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  in  1411  ; taken  by  Cromwell  in  1649; 
and  by  prince  Charles  Edward  in  1746.  He  was  defeated  at  Culloden,  about  live  miles  from 
Inverness,  April  16,  1746. 

INVESTITURE  of  Ecclesiastics  was  a cause  of  discord  between  the  pope  and  temporal 
sovereigns  in  the  middle  ages  ; and  led  to  actual  war  between  Gregory  VII.  and  the  emperor 
Henry  IV.,  1075 — 1085.  Henry  V.  gave  up  the  right,  iiii. 

INVINCIBLE  ARMADA,  or  Spanish  Armada.  See  Armada. 

INVOCATION  OF  THE  Virgin  and  Saints.  The  practice  of  the  Romish  Church  of 
invoking  the  intercession  of  saints  with  God,  particularly  the  prayers  to  the  Virgin,  has  been 
traced  to  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  about  a.d.  593.  Ashe.  The  Eastern  Church  began 
(in  the  fifth  century)  by  calling  upon  the  dead,  and  demanding  their  suffrage  as  present  in 
the  divine  offices  ; and  the  Western  Church  frequently  canonised  persons  the  wickedness  of 
whose  lives  gave  them  no  title  to  any  such  honour. 

IODINE  (from  the  Greek  iudes,  violet-like).  This  important  medicinal  substance  Avas 
discovered  by  M.  de  Courtois,  a manufacturer  of  saltpetre  at  Paris,  in  1812.  The  discovery 
Avas  pursued  Avith  great  advantage  by  M.  Clement,  1813.  Iodine  is  very  active  ; on  the 
application  of  heat  it  rises  in  the  form  of  a dense  violet-coloured  vapour,  easily  eA^aporates, 
and  melts  at  220  degrees ; changes  vegetable  blues  to  yelloAv,  and  a seven-thousandth  part 
converts  water  to  a deep  yelloAV  colour,  and  starch  into  a jmrple. 

IONIA  (in  Asia  Minor).  About  1040  b.c.  the  Tones,  a Pelasgic  race,  emigrated  from 
Greece  and  settled  here  and  on  the  adjoining  islands.  They  built  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  and 
other  noble  cities.  They  Avere  conquered  by  the  gi-eat  Cp’us,  about  548  b.  c.  ; revolted  in 
504,  but  Avere  again  subdued.  After  the  victories  of  Cimon,  Ionia  became  indejAendent  and 
remained  so  till  387,  vdien  it  Avas  once  more  subjected  to  Persia.  It  formed  part  of  the 
dominions  of  Alexander  and  his  successors  ; Avas  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  conquered 
by  the  Turks. — Ionia  Avas  renowned  for  j)oets,  historians,  and  philosophers. 

IONIAN  ISLANDS  (on  W.  coast  of  Greece),  the  Republic  of  the  Seven  Islands, — Corfu 
(the  capital),  Cephalonia,  Zante,  Ithaca,  Santa  Maura,  Cerigo,  and  Paxo.  These  Avere 
colonised  by  the  Tones,  and  partook  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Greek  people  ; Avere  subject  to 
Naples  in  the  13th  century,  and  in  the  14th  to  Venice,  Avhich  ceded  them  to  France  in  1797, 
by  the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio.  They  were  seized  by  the  Russians  and  Turks  in  1800  ; and 
formed  into  a Republic.  They  Avere  restored  to  the  French  in  1807,  but  retaken  by  the 
English  in  1809.  By  a treaty  betAveen  Russia  and  Great  Britain  they  Avere  placed  under  the 
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])rotection  of  the  latter,  Nov,  5,  1815.  Sir  Thomas  ]\Iaitlaii(l  hecanie  the  first  lord  high 
commissioner,  A constitution  was  ratified  by  the  prince  regent  of  England  for  the  govern- 
ment of  these  islands  in  1818,  A new  and  very  liberal  constitution*  was  granted  in  1845, 
Corfu  is  the  seat  of  government.  Population,  in  1858,  246,483, 

IONIC  ORDER  OF  Auciiitectujm5,  This  order,  which  is  an  improvement  on  the  Doric, 
was  founded  by  the  lonians,  about  1350  n.C,  Vitruvius  hy  Perrault.  The  order  is  ranked 
by  moderns  as  the  third.  Its  distinguishing  characters  are,  the  slendeiaiess  and  flutings  of 
its  column,  and  the  volutes  of  rams’  horns  that  adorn  the  capital.  The  Ionic  is  airier  than 
the  Doric,  and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  grave, 

IONIC  SECT  OF  PiirLOSorjiERS,  founded  by  Thales  of  Miletus,  570  b.c.  This  sect 
distinguished  itself  for  its  deep  and  abstruse  speculations,  under  the  successors  and  pupils  of 
the  Milesian  ])hilosopher,  Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  Anaxagoras,  and  Archelaus,  the  master 
of  Socrates,  The  favourite  tenet  of  Thales  and  his  followers  was,  that  water  was  the  origin 
of  all  things.  Others  referred  it  to  air  ; some  to  fire,  Blackwall. 

IPSUS  (in  Phrygia),  Battle  of,  301  b,c.,  by  which  Seleucus  was  confirmed  in  his 
kingdom  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Antigomis,  king  of  Asia,  On  the  one  side  were  Antigonus 
and  his  son  ; on  the  other  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Cassander,  The  former  led 
into  the  field  an  army  of  above  70,000  foot,  and  10,000  horse,  with  75  elephants.  The  latter’s 
forces  consisted  of  64,000  infantry,  besides  10,500  horse,  400  elephants,  and  120  armed 
chariots.  Plutarch. 


IPSWICH  (Suffolk),  the  Saxon  Gippeswie,  w^as  ravaged  by  the  Danes,  991.  Wolsey  was 
born  here,  1471  ; founded  a school  in  1525.  The  port  was  greatly  improved  by  the  erection 
of  wet  docks,  1837-42.  The  railway  to  London  was  ojiened,  June  25,  1846. 

IRELAND.  It  is  disputed  by  historians  from  what  nation  this  country  was  originally 
jieopled.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  first  colonists  were  Phoeni- 
cians. Some  assert  that  the  Partholani  landed  in  Ireland  about  2048  b.c.  ; that  the  descent 
of  the  Damnonii  was  made  about  1463  b.c.  ; and  that  this  was  followed  by  the  descent  of 
Heber  and  Heremon,  Milesian  princes,  from  Galicia,  in  Spain,  who  conquered  Ireland,  and 
gave  to  its  throne  a race  of  171  kings.  Ireland  was  not  attacked  by  the  Romans  or  Saxons. 
The  population,  by  the  census  of  1861,  was  found  to  be  5,764,543. 


Arrival  of  St.  Patrick,  about  . . a.d.  432 

Christianity  established,  about  ....  448 

The  Danes  and  Normans,  known  by  the  name 
of  Easterlings,  or  Ostmen,  invade  Ireland  . 795 

They  build  Dublin  and  other  cities,  about  . 800 

Brian  Boiroimhe  totally  defeats  the  Danes  at 

Clontarf April  23,  1014 

[In  the  twelfth  century  Ireland  is  divided  into 
five  kingdoms,  viz. : Ulster,  Leinster,  Meath, 
Connaught,  and  Munster,  besides  a number 
of  petty  principalities,  whose  sovereigns  con- 
tinually warred  with  each  other.] 

Adrian  IV.  permitted  Henry  II.  to  invade 
Ireland,  on  condition  that  he  compelled  every 
Irish  family  to  pay  a carolus  to  the  holy  see, 
and  held  it  as  a fief  of  the  Church  . . .1156 

Dermot  Mac  Murrough,  king  of  Leinster,  is 
driven  from  his  throne  for  his  oppression, 
and  takes  refuge  in  England,  where  he  takes 
an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Henry  II.  who  promises 

to  restore  him 1168 

Invasion  of  the  English  under  Fitz-Stephen  . 1169 


Landing  of  Strongbow  at  Waterford  . a.d.  1170 
Henry  II.  lands  near  Waterford,  and  receives 
the  submission  of  the  princes  of  the  country, 
settles  the  government,  and  makes  his  son 

John  lord  of  Ii'eland 1171 

Ireland  wholly  subdued  and  English  laws  and 
customs  introduced  by  king  John  . . . 1210 

Invasion  of  Edward  Bruce,  1315,  who  is  crowned 
king,  1316,  defeated  and  slain  at  Foughart, 

near  Dundalk 1318 

Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  third  son  of  Edward 
III.,  marries  Elizabeth  de  Burgh,  heiress  of 
Ulster,  which  had  not  hitheiTo  submitted  to 

the  English  authority 1361 

Richard  II.  lands  at  Waterford  with  a train  of 
nobles,  4000  men  at  arms,  and  30,000  archers, 
and  gains  the  affection  of  the  people  by  his 
munificence,  and  confers  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood on  their  chiefs 1394 

Richard  again  lands  in  Ireland  . . . . 1399 

The  sanguinary  Head  Act  passed  at  Trim,  f by 
the  earl  of  Desmond,  deputy  ....  1465 


* This  has  been  much  abused.  In  consequence  of  the  discontent  and  unmanageable  character  of 
these  islanders,  it  has  been  seriously  proposed  that  the  isles  should  be  given  up  to  Greece,  as  many  of  the 
natives  desire.  In  November  1858,  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone  went  out  on  a commission  of  inquiry,  <fcc.,  but 
nothing  important  ensued.  On  Feb.  2,  1S59,  sir  H.  Storks  became  lord  high  commissioner,  and  quietness 
seemed  to  be  restored.  However,  when  the  parliament  met  on  March  i,  1861,  in  reply  to  the  commis- 
sioner’s speech,  an  appeal  to  universal  suffrage  (for  annexation  to  Greece)  was  proposed.  On  March  12,  the 
commissioner  prorogued  the  parliament  for  six  months.  In  April,  1862,  the  parliament  again  declared  for 
annexation  to  Greece  ; the  commissioner  replied  firmly,  pointing  out  the  great  prosperity  of  the  island, 
but  did  not  prorogue  the  session. 

t This  act  ordained,  “ That  it  shall  be  lawful  to  all  manner  of  men  that  find  any  theeves  robbing  by 
day  or  night,  or  going  or  coming  to  rob  or  steal,  or  any  persons  going  or  coming,  having  no  faithful  man  of 
good  name  and  fame  in  their  company  in  English  apparell,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  take  and  kill  those, 
and  to  cut  off  their  heads,  without  any  impeachment  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king.  And  of  any  head  so 
cut  off  in  the  county  of  Meath,  that  the  cutter  and  his  ayders  thei-e  to  him  cause  the  said  head  so  cut  off 
to  be  brought  to  the  portreffe  to  put  it  upon  a stake  or  spear,  upon  the  castle  of  Trim  ; and  that  the  said 
portreffe  shall  testify  the  bringing  of  the  same  to  him.  And  that  it  shall  bo  lawful  for  the  said  bringer  of 
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Apparel  and  Surname  act,  compelling  the  Irish 
to  dress  like  the  English,  and  to  adopt  sur- 
names   . . 1465 

Poynings’  law,  subjecting  the  Irish  parliament 

to  the  English  council 1494 

Great  rebellion  of  the  Eitzgcralds  subdued  . . 1534 

Henry  VI II.  assumes  the  title  of  king,  instead 

of  lord  of  Ireland 1542 

The  reformed  religion  emlmiced  b^’^the  English 
settlers  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  . . . 1547 

Ireland  finally  divided  into  shires  . . . 1569 

Printing  in  Irish  characters  introduced  by  N. 

Walsh,  chancellor  of  St.  Patrick’s  . . .1571 

700  Italians,  headed  by  P'itzmaurice,  land  in 
Keriy  : they  are  treacheroiisly  butchered  by 

the  earl  of  Ormond 1580 

O’Neal  defeats  the  English  at  Blackwater, 

Aug.  14,  1598 

The  insurrection  of  Tyrone,  who  invites  over 
the  Spaniards,  and  settles  them  in  Kinsale ; 
but  they  are  defeated  by  the  lord  deputy 

Jlountjoy • . 1601-2 

In  consequence  of  repeated  rebellions  and  for- 
feitiires,  511,465  acres  of  land  in  the  province 
of  Ulster  became  vested  in  the  crown,  and 
James  I.  after  removing  the  Irish  from  their 
hills  and  fastnesses,  divides  the  land  among 
such  of  his  English  and  Scottish  protestant 
subjects  as  choose  to  settle  there  . . 1609-12 

More  and  IVIaguire’s  rebellion ; the  catholics 
enter  into  a conspiracy  to  expel  the  English, 
and  cruelly  massacre  the  protestant  settlers 
in  Ulster,  to  the  number  of  40,000  persons, 
commenced  on  St.  Ignatius’  day  [some  doubt 
the  massacre]  ....  Oct.  23,  1641 
Cromwell  and  Ireton  reduce  the  whole  island 
to  obedience  between  . . . 1649  and  1656 

Massacre  at  capture  of  Drogheda  . Sept,  ii,  1649 
Landing  of  James  II.  ...  March  12,  1689 

3000  protestants  attainted — 

William  III.  lands  at  Carrickfergus  . J\me  14,  1690 
Battle  of  the  Boyne;  the  duke  of  Schomberg 

killed July  i,  — 

Celebrated  treaty  of  Limerick.  See  Limerick. 

Oct.  3,  1691 

Linen  manufacture  encouraged  . . . . 1696 

Thurot’s  invasion.  See  Thurot  ....  1760 
Indulgences  granted  to  the  catholics  by  par- 
liament   1778 

Ireland  admitted  to  a free  trade  . . . 1779 

Released  from  submission  to  an  English  council  1782 
The  Genevese  refugees  are  received  in  Ireland, 
and  have  an  asylum  given  them  in  the  county 

of  Waterford 1783 

Order  of  St.  Patrick  established  . . . — 

Orange  clubs,  &c.,  formed 1795 

jMemorable  Irish  rebellion  commenced,  May  4, 

1798,  and  not  finally  suppressed  until  the 

next  year 1799 

Legislative  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

Jan.  I,  1801 

Emmet’s  insixrrection  . . . July  23,  1803 

The  Enghsh  and  Irish  exchequers  consolidated, 

Jan.  5,  1817 

Visit  to  Ireland  of  George  IV.  . . Aug.  1821 

The  currency  assimilated  . . Jan.  i,  1826 

Roman  catholic  emancipation  . . April  13,  1829 

Customs  consolidated  . . . .Jan.  6,  1830 

Poor-laws  introduced 1838 


Great  Repeal  movement;  meeting  at  Trim. 

Sec  Repeal  .....  March  19,  1843 
O’Connell’s  trial.  Trials  . . Jan.  15,  1844 

Trial  of  O’Connell  and  others  for  political  con- 
sjaracy ; found  guilty.  Sec  Trials  Feb.  12,  — 
Ai)pointmcnt  of  new  commissioners  of  charit- 
able bequests  * ....  Dec.  18,  — 
Irish  National  Education  Society  incorporated. 

Sept.  23,  1845 

Failure  of  the  potato  crop  throughout  Ireland,  — 
Committal  of  William  Smith  O’Brien  to  the 
custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms,  for  contempt 
in  not  obeying  an  order  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons to  attend  a committee  . . April  30,  1 846 

William  Smith  O’Brien  and  the  “ Young  Ire- 
land ” or  physical  force  party,  secede  from 
the  Repeal  Association  . . July  29,  — 

O’Connell’s  la.st  speech  in  the  commons  Feb.  8,  1847 
Grants  from  pailiament,  amounting  to 
10,000,000?.  made  to  relieve  the  people  suf- 
fering from  famine  and  disease  . . . — 

Death  of  O’Connell  at  Genoa,  on  his  way  to 
Rome,  in  his  73rd  year : he  had  bequeathed 
his  heart  to  Rome  . . . May  15,  — 

Deputation  from  the  Irish  people  (?) — Smith 
O’Brien,  Meagher,  O’Gorman,  &c. — to  Lamar- 
tine and  others,  members  of  the  provisional 
government  at  Paris  . . . April  3,  1848 

Great  meeting  of  “Young  Irelanders”  at 

Dublin April  4,  — 

Arrest  of  Mitchell,  editor  of  the  United  Irish- 
man   May  13,  — 

State  trials  in  the  Irish  queen’s  bench  May  15-27,  — 
Mitchell  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation for  14  years  . . . May  26,  — 

Arrest  of  Gavan  Duffy,  Martin,  Meagher, 
Doheny,  &c.  for  felonious  writings,  speeches, 

(fee July  8,  — 

Proclamation  against  the  Confederate  clubs, 

July  26,  — 

The  Habeas  Corpus  act  suspended  throughout 

Ireland July  26,  — 

Arrest  of  Smith  O’Brien  at  Thurles ; he  is  con- 
veyed to  Kilmainham  gaol,  Dublin  Aug.  5,  — 

Arrest  of  Meagher,  O’Donoghue,  and  other 

confederates Aug.  12,  — 

Martin  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  ten  years’ 
transporta,tion  ....  Aug.  14,  — 
Encumbered  estates  act  passed  . . Sept.  — 

Smith  O’Brien  tried  at  Clonmel,  and  sentenced 

to  death Oct.  9,  — 

Meagher  and  the  other  confederates  tried  and 
sentenced  to  death  . . . . Oct.  9,  — 

The  Irish  court  of  queen’s  bench  gives  judg- 
ment on  writs  of  error  sued  out  by  the  pri- 
soners convicted  of  high  treason  at  Clonmel, 
and  confirms  the  judgment  of  the  court 

below Jan.  16,  1849 

O’Brien,]  Meagher,  McManus,  and  O’Donoghue 

transported July  g,  — 

Orange  and  catholic  affray  at  Dolly’s  Brae  ; 

several  lives  lost  ....  July  12  — 

Her  Majesty  visits  Ireland,  and  holds  her  court 

at  Dublin  castle Aug.  5,  — 

First  court  under  the  Irish  encumbered  estates 
act,  held  in  Dublin.  See  Encumbered  Estates, 

Oct.  24,  — 

Roman  catholic  university  originated,  and 
large  sums  subscribed  . . . May  5,  1851 


the  said  head  to  distrain  and  levy  by  his  own  hand  (as  his  reward)  of  every  man  having  one  ploughland  in 
the  barony,  two-pence  ; and  of  every  man  having  half  a ploiighland,  one  peny  ; and  of  every  man  having 
one  house  and  goods,  value  forty  shillings,  one  peny  ; and  of  every  other  cottier  having  house  and  smoak, 
one  half -peny,”  &c.  Much  slaughter  is  said  to  have  ensued. 

* The  Dublin  Gazette,  containing  the  appointment  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Bequests  and 
Donations,  described  and  gave,  for  the  first  time  in  an  official  document,  the  several  titles  of  the  Roman 
catholic  bishops  : the  state  thus  acknowledged  those  titles.  In  this  document  the  Protestant  and  the 
Roman  catholic  prelates  were  placed  in  their  order,  according  to  the  rank,  without  religious  distinction. 

t An  amnesty  was  granted  to  O’Brien,  May  3,  1856,  and  lie  shortly  after  returned  to  Ireland. 
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Death  of  R.  Lalor  Sheil,  at  Florence  . May  25  X851 
McManus  escapes  from  transportation,  and 
arrives  at  San  Francisco,  in  California  J une  5,  — 
The  Irish  Tenant  League  hold  a meeting  on  the 
site  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  . June  14  — 
First  meeting  of  the  “ Catholic  Defence  Asso- 
ciation”   Oct.  17,  — 

Meagher  escapes  from  Van  Diemen’s  Land  and 
arrives  at  New  York  . . . May  24,  1852 

Cork  National  Exhibition  . . . June  10,  — 

Irish  Indtistrial  Exhibition  set  on  foot ; Mr. 
Dargan,  a railway  contractor,  contributes  to- 
wards it  26,oooL June  24,  — 

“ Tenant  Right  ” demonstration  at  Warrington 
dispersed  by  the  magistrates  . . July  3,  — 

Fierce  religious  riots  at  Belfast.  . July  14,  — 
Fatal  election  riot  at  Six-mile  Bridge.  See 

Six-mile  Bridge July  22,  — 

Meeting  of  the  Irish  members  of  parliament  to 
found  a “ Religious  Equality  Association  ” 

Sept.  10,  — 

Cork  Industrial  Exhibition  closed.  See  Cork. 

Sept.  2,  — 

Income  tax  extended  to  Ireland  . May,  1853 
Dublin  Exhibition  opens  . . . May  12,  — 

Queen  visits  Ireland  ....  Aug.  29,  — 
Tenant  Right  League  conference  . . Oct.  4,  — 

Dreadful  railway  accident  near  Dublin  Oct.  5,  — 
Exhibition  closed  ....  Nov.  1,  — 
Train  wilfully  upset  after  an  Orange  demoji- 
stration  at  Londonderry,  one  person  killed 

and  many  hurt Sept.  15,  1854 

Religious  riots  at  Belfast  . . . Sept.  1857 

Progress  of  cardinal  Wiseman  in  Ireland  SepL  1858 
A packet  from  Galway  reaches  N.  America  in 
six  days  ...  . . Sept.  — 


Proclamation  against  secret  societies,  Nov., 
arrests  of  members  of  the  Phoenix  Society, 

Dec.  1858 

Proposed  demonstration  of  landlords  (headed 
by  marquess  of  Downshire)  given  up  Jan.  27,  1859 
National  Gallery  founded  . . . Feb.  — 

Agitation  against  the  Irish  national  school 

system Sept.  — 

Religious  revival  movement  in  the  north,  par- 
ticularly at  Belfast  ....  Oct.  — 
Great  emigration  to  America  in  the  spring  . i860 
Many  Irishmen  enlist  in  the  service  of  the 
pope,  May  and  June  ; many  return  dis.satis- 

fied in  July,  — 

The  remainder  taken  prisoners  by  the  Sar- 
dinians, are  released,  and  return  to  Dublin, 
where  they  receive  an  ovation  . . Nov.  — 

Attempted  revival  of  Repeal  agitation,  Dec.  — 
Agrarian  outrages ; alderman  Sheehy  murdered, 

Oct.  23,  — 

Census  taken — population  5,764,543  April  8,  1861 

Suspension  of  packet  service  between  Galway 
and  America  through  the  company’s  breach 
of  contract  . . . - . May  23,  — 

Visit  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  June  29  ; and  the 
queen  and  prince  consort  . . Aug.  24-31  — 

Irish  Law  Court  commission  appointed,  Dec.  13,  — 
Numerous  agrarian  murders ; Gustav  Thee- 
bault,  April  28  ; Francis  Fitzgerald,  May  16 ; 

(and  others) ; Michael  Hayes  shoots  Mr.  John 

Braddell July  30,  1862 

The  Primate,  J.  G.  Beresford,  abp.  of  Armagh, 
dies,  aged  89  ...  . July  19,  — 

An  Orange  demonstration  at  Belfast  leads  to 
destructive  riots  ....  Sept.  17,  — 
See  Dxiblin.  * 


KINGS  AND  GOVERNORS  OF  IRELAND.! 


KINGS.  I 

979  or  980.  Maol  Ceachlin  II.  (Malachi)  deposed.  | 
1001  or  T002.  Brian  Baromy  or  Boroimhe  ; slain  | 
after  totally  defeating  the  Danes  at  Clontarf, 
April  23,  1014. 

1014.  Maol  Ceachlin  II.  restored  ; dies  1022  or  1023. 
[Disputed  succession.  ] 

1058.  Doriough,  or  Denis,  O’Brian,  son.  j 

1072.  Tirloch,  or  Turlough,  nephew,  dies  1086.  | 

1086 — 1132.  The  kingdom  divided;  fierce  contests 
for  it. 

1132.  Tordel  Vach  ; killed  in  battle. 

1166.  Roderic,  or  Roger,  O’Connor. 

1172.  Henry  II.  king  of  England;  conquered  the 

country,  and  became  lord  of  Ireland. 

[The  English  monarchs  were  styled  “ Lords  of 
Ireland  ” until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  who 
first  styled  himself  king.  ] 

GOVERNORS  OF  IRELAND. 

1173.  Hugh  de  Lacy,  lord  of  Meath,  as  lord  justice. 
1173.  Richard  de  Clare,  earl  of  Pembroke,  as  lord 

warden. 


1177.  Raymond  le  Gros,  elected  by  the  council,  pro- 
curator. 

— John,  earl  of  Moreton  (afterwards  king  John), 

appointed  lord  of  Ireland. 

— William  Fitzadelm  de  Burgo  (seneschal). 

1185.  The  earl  of  Moreton  appointed  governor. 

1194.  Peter  Pipard,  appointed  lord  deputy  by 

Richard  I. 

1215.  Geoffrey  de  Mariscis,  appointed  governor 
under  the  title  of  custos. 

1252.  Prince  Edward  (Edward  L). 

***** 

1308.  Piers  de  Gaveston,  earl  of  Cornwall,  was 
appointed,  by  the  title  of  lord  lieutenant,  2 
Edw.  II. 

LORD  LIEUTENANTS.! 

— Piers  de  Gaveston,  earl  of  Cornwall. 

1329.  James  Botiller,  earl  of  Ormond. 

1331.  Sir  Anthony  Lacy. 

***** 

1361.  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence. 


* Paupers  in  Irish  workhouses  in  1849,  620,000 ; in  1857,  65,000. 

Notes  in  circulation  ,,  £3,850,450  ,,  £7,150,000. 

Bullion  in  Irish  banks  ,,  1,625,000  „ 2,492,000. 

t The  list  of  Irish  sovereigns,  printed  in  previous  editions,  has  been  omitted  to  make  room  for  valuable 
authentic  matter.  The  Irish  writers  carry  their  succession  of  kings  very  high,  as  high  as  even  before  the 
Flood.  The  learned  antiquary,  Thomas  Innes,  of  the  Scots’  College  of  Paris,  expressed  his  wonder  that 
“ the  learned  men  of  the  Irish  nation  have  not,  like  those  of  other  nations,  yet  published  the  valuable 
remains  of  their  ancient  history  whole  and  entire,  with  just  translations,  in  order  to  separate  what  is 
fabulous  and  only  grounded  on  the  traditions  of  their  poets  and  bards,  from  what  is  cex-tain  history.” 
“ O’Flaherty,  Keating,  Toland,  Kennedy,  and  other  modern  Irish  historians,  have  rendered  all  uncertain, 
by  deducing  their  history  from  the  Deluge  with  as  much  assurance  as  they  deliver  the  transactions  of 
Ireland  from  St.  Patrick’s  time.” — Anderson.  The  “Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,”  edited  by  Dr.  Donovan, 
were  published  in  Irish  and  English  in  1848. 

! Lord  justices  and  deputies  are  not  included  in  this  list.  It  has  been  several  times  proposed  to  abolish 
the  viceroyalty  of  Ireland,  but  without  success.  The  last  time,  March  25,  1858. 
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1369.  Sir  William  de  Windsor. 

1381.  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March. 

1384.  King  Richard  II. 

1395.  Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March. 

1399.  King  Richard  II.  in  person,  again. 

— Sir  John  Stanley. 

1401.  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster. 

1413.  Sir  John  Stanley. 

1414.  Sir  John  Talbot. 

1424.  James,  earl  of  Ormond. 

1427.  Sir  John  de  Grey. 

1428.  Sir  J.  Sutton,  lord  Dudley. 

1431.  Sir  Thomas  Stanley. 

1438.  Leon,  lord  de  Welles. 

1446.  John,  earl  of  Shrewsbmy. 

T449.  Richard,  duke  of  York. 

1462.  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  for  life. 

1479.  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester  (Richard  III.) 
1483.  Gerald,  earl  of  Kildare,  and  in  1496. 

1485.  John  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Lincoln. 

1490.  Jasper,  duke  of  Bedford. 

1494.  Henry,  duke  of  York,  afterwards  Hemy  VIII. 

(his  deputy.  Sir  E.  Poynings). 

1496.  Gerald,  earl  of  Kildare,  and  in  1504. 

1528.  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  surrey. 

1530.  Hemy,  duke  of  Richmond. 

1560.  Thomas,  earl  of  Sussex. 

1598.  Robert,  earl  of  Essex. 

1603.  Sir  Charles  Blount,  lord  Mountjoy,  made  earl 
of  Devonshire. 

1640.  Thos.,  viscount  Wentworth,  earl  of  Strafford. 
1643.  James,  marquess  of  Ormond. 

1649.  Oliver  Cromwell. 

1662.  James  Butler,  duke  of  Ormond. 

1669.  John  Roberts,  lord  Roberts. 

1670.  J.  Berkeley,  lord  Berkeley. 

1672.  Arthur  Capel,  earl  of  Essex. 

1677.  James  Butler,  duke  of  Ormond.  . 

1685.  Henry  Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon. 

1687.  Richard  Talbot,  earl  of  Tyrconnel. 

1690.  Hemy  Sydney,  lord  Sydney. 

1695.  Henry  Capel,  lord  Capel. 

1700.  Laurence  Hyde,  earl  of  Rochester. 

1703.  James  Butler,  duke  of  Ormond. 

1707.  Thomas,  earl  of  Pembroke. 

1709.  Thomas,  earl  of  Wharton. 

1711.  James,  duke  of  Ormond,  again. 

1713.  Charles,  duke  of  Shrew.sbury. 

1717.  Charles,  duke  of  Bolton. 

1721.  Charles,  duke  of  Grafton. 


I 1724.  John,  lord  Carteret. 

I 1731.  Lionel,  duke  of  Dorset. 

1737.  William,  duke  of  Devonshire. 

1745.  Philip,  earl  of  Chesterfield. 

I 1747.  William,  earl  of  Harrington. 

! 1751.  Lionel,  duke  of  Dorset,  again. 

I 1755.  William,  marquess  of  Hartington. 

1757.  John,  duke  of  Bedford, 

1761.  George,  earl  of  Hahfax. 

1763.  Hugh,  earl  of  Northumberland. 

' 1765.  Francis,  earl  of  Hertford. 

1767.  George,  viscount  Townshend,  Oct.  14. 

I 1772.  Simon,  earl  of  Harcourt,  Nov.  30. 

I 1777.  John,  earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  Jan.  25. 

1780.  Fred.,  earl  of  Carlisle,  Dec.  23. 

1782.  Wm.  Henry,  duke  of  Portland,  April  14. 

— George,  earl  Temple,  Sept.  15. 

1783.  Robert,  earl  of  Northington,  June  3. 

1784.  Charles,  duke  of  Rutland,  Feb.  24;  died  Oct. 

24,  1787. 

1787.  George,  marquess  of  Buckingham  (late  earl 
Temple),  again,  Dec.  16. 

1790.  John,  earl  of  Westmorland,  Jan.  5. 

1795.  William,  earl  Fitzwilliam,  Jan.  4. 

— John,  earl  Camden,  March  31. 

1798.  Charles,  marquess  Cornwallis,  June  20. 

1801.  Philip,  earl  of  Hardwicke,  May  25. 

1806.  John,  duke  of  Bedford,  March  18. 

1807.  Charles,  duke  of  Richmond,  April  19. 

1813.  Charles,  earl  Whitworth,  Aug.  26. 

I 1817.  Charles,  earl  Talbot,  Oct.  9. 

! 1821.  Richard,  marquess  Wellesley,  Dec.  29. 

1828.  Henry,  marquess  of  Anglesey,  March  i. 

1829.  Hugh,  duke  of  Northumberland,  March  6. 

I 1830.  Henry,  marquess  of  Anglesey,  again,  Dec.  23. 
j 1833.  Marquess  Wellesley,  again.  Sept.  26. 

I 1834.  Thomas,  earl  of  Haddington,  Dec.  29. 

I 1835.  Henry,  marquess  of  Normanby,  April  23, 

1839.  Hugh,  earl  Fortescue,  April  3. 

I 1841.  Thomas  Philip,  earl  de  Grey,  Sept.  15. 

I 1844.  William,  lord  Heytesbury,  July  12. 

1846.  John  William,  earl  of  Besborough,  July  9 ; 

died  May  16,  1847. 

1847.  Geo.  Wm.  Frederick,  earl  of  Clarendon,  May  26. 
1852.  Archibald  William,  earl  of  Eglinton,  Feb.  28. 

— Edward  Granville,  earl  of  St.  Germains,  Dec. 
1855.  George,  earl  of  Carlisle,  March. 

1858.  Archibald,  earl  of  Eglinton,  again,  Feb. 

1859.  George,  earl  of  Carlisle,  again,  June.  The 

PKESENT  lord  lieutenant  (1862). 


IRELAND  FORGERIES.  In  1796  W,  H.  Ireland  made  public  the  Shakspeare  manu- 
scripts which  he  had  forged.  The  play  Yortigern  was  performed  at  Drury  Lane  theatre. 
He  shortly  after  acknowledged  the  forgery,  and  published  his  “ Confessions”  in  1805.  He 
died  in  1835. 

IRIDIUM  AND  OSMIUM,  In  1804  Tennant  discovered  these  two  rare  metals  in  the  ore 
of  platinum,  in  which,  in  1845,  Claus  discovered  a third.  Ruthenium. 


IRON  was  found  on  Mount  Ida  by  the  Dactyles,  otving  to  the  forest  having  been  burnt 
by  lightning,  1432  b.c,  Arundelian  Marbles,  Hales  ; 1283,  Clinton.']  The  Greeks 

ascribed  the  discovery  of  iron  to  themselves,  and  referred  glass  to  the  Phoenicians.'  Moses 
relates  that  iron  was  wrought  by  Tubal- Cain,  Iron  furnaces  among  the  Romans  were 
unprovided  with  bellows,  but  were  placed  on  eminences  with  the  grate  in  the  direction  of 
the  prevailing  winds.  Swedish  iron  is  very  celebrated,  and  Dannemora  is  the  greatest  mine 
of  Sweden.  British  iron  was  cast  by  Ralph  Page  and  Peter  Baude,  in  Sussex,  in  1543. 
Rymer's  Foedera.  Iron-mills  were  first  used  for  slitting  iron  into  bars  for  smiths,  by  Godfrey 
Bochs,  in  1590.  Tinning  of  iron  was  first  introduced  from  Bohemia  in  1681.  Till  1740, 
iron  ores  were  smelted  entirely  with  wood  charcoal,  which  did  not  entirely  give  way  to  coke 
till  1788.  The  operation  termed  puddding,  and  other  very  gi’eat  improvements  in  the 
manufacture,  were  invented  by  Mr.  Henry  Cort,  between  1781  and  1826.  From  most 
unfortunate  circumstances  he  did  not  reap  the  due  reward  of  his  ingenuity.  In  1856,  Mr. 
Henry  Bessemer  made  known  his  method  of  manufacturing  iron  and  steel,  which  is  con- 
.sidered  to  possess  many  advantages. 
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IRON,  continued. 

IRON’  PRODUCED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


1740  . 

. 59  furnaces  . 

17,350  tons. 

1820 

. . 260  furnaces  . 

. 400,000  tons. 

1788 

• • 77  M 

. . 61,900  ,, 

1825  . 

• 374 

• • 581,367  „ 

1796  . 

. . 121  ,, 

. 124,789  „ 

1840 

. . 402  „ 

. 1,396,400  „ 

1802 

. . 168  „ 

. . 227,000  ,, 

1848  . 

• • 623  ,, 

• • 1,998,558  „ 

1806  . 

• • 227  ,, 

. 250,000  ,, 

1852 

• • 655  „ 

. 2,701,000  ,, 

In  1855,  3,217,154  tons  of  i>ig  iron  were  produced ; in  1857,  3,659,447  tons. 


IRON  CROWN  (of  Italy)  is  of  gold,  having  inside  a ring  of  iron  said  to  have  been  forged 
from  the  nails  of  Christ’s  cross,  and  was  made  hy  order  of  Thendelinde  for  her  hushand, 
Agilnlf,  king  of  the  Longohards,  591  a.d.  She  presented  it  (to  he  kept)  to  the  clmrch  at 
Monza.  Charlemagne  was  crowned  with  this  crown,  and  after  him  all  the  emperors  who 
were  kings  of  Lombardy  ; Napoleon  I.  at  Milan  on  May  26,  1805,  put  it  on  his  head,  saying, 
“ DieiL  me  Va  donnee  ; gave  d qui  y toucliera.'"  (God  has  given  it  to  me  : woe  to  him  who 
shall  touch  it.)  He  founded  the  order  of  the  Iron  Crown,  which  still  continues.  The  crown 
was  removed  from  Monza  to  Mantua  hy  the  Austrians  on  April  23,  1859. 

IRON-MASK,  THE  Man  with  the.’^  A mysterious  prisoner  in  France,  wearing  a mask 
and  closel}’’  confined,  under  M.  de  St.  Mars,  at  Pignerol,  Sainte  Marguerite,  and  afterwards 
at  the  Bastile.  He  was  of  noble  mien,  and  was  treated  with  profound  respect ; but  his 
keepers  had  orders  to  despatch  him  if  he  uncovered.  M.  de  St.  Mars  himself  always  placed 
the  dishes  on  his  table,  and  stood  in  his  presence.  Fie  died  Nov.  19,  1703. 

IRON-PLATED  SHIPS.  See  under  Navy  of  England. 

IRUN  (a  frontier  village  of  Spain).  On  the  i6th  May,  1837,  the  British  auxiliary  legion 
under  general  Evans,  marched  from  St.  Sebastian  to  attack  Irun  (held  hy  the  Carlists), 
Avhich,  after  a desperate  resistance,  Avas  carried  by  assault,  May  1 7. 

IRVINGITES,  or  the  folloAvers  of  the  rev.  EdAvard  Irving,  F Avho  noAv  call  themselves 
the  “ Holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Church.”  They  use  a liturgy  (framed  in  1842,  and  enlarged 
1853),  and  have  church  officers  named  apostles,  angels,  prophets,  &c.  In  1852,  lighted 
candles  Avere  placed  on  the  magnificent  altar,  and  burning  of  incense  during  prayers  Awas 
prescribed.  The  Gothic  church  in  Gordon-square  AAvas  solemnly  opened  Jan.  i,  1854.  It  is 
said  that  all  Avho  join  the  church  offer  it  a tenth  of  their  income.  They  had  30  chapels  in 
England  in  1851. 

ISAURIA  a province  in  Asia  Minor,  Avas  retaken  from  the  Saracens  hy  the  emperor 
Leo  III.,  Avho  founded  the  Isaurian  dynasty,  Avhich  ended  Avith  Constantine  VI.  in  797. 

ISERNIA,  S.  Italy.  ere  the  Sardinian  general  Cialdini  defeated  the  Neapolitans, 
Oct.  17,.  i860. 

ISLAMISM.  See  Mahometanism,  &c. 

ISLE  OF  France.  See  Mauritius,  Man,  &c. 

ISLES,  Bishopric  of  the.  This  see  contained  not  only  the  Hehudes,  Hebrides,  or  Western 
Isles,  hut  the  Isle  of  !Man,  Avliich  for  nearly  400  years  had  been  a separate  bishopric.  The 
first  bishop  of  the  Isles  Avas  Amphihalus,  a.d.  360.  The  Isle  of  Hy  Avas  in  former  ages  a place 

* Some  conjecture  this  person  to  have  been  an  Armenian  patriarch  forcibly  carried  from  Constanti- 
nople (who  died  ten  years  before  the  mask) ; others  that  he  was  the  count  de  Vermandois,  son  of  Louis  XIV. , 
although  he  was  reported  to  have  perished  in  the  camp  before  Dixmude.  More  believe  him  to  have  been 
the  celebrated  duke  of  Beaufort,  v.?hose  head  is  recorded  to  have  been  taken  off  before  Candia  ; while  still 
more  assert  that  he  was  the  unfortunate  James,  duke  of  Monmouth,  who — in  the  imagination  of  the 
Londoners  at  least — was  executed  on  Tower-hill.  There  are  two  better  conjectures;  he  was  said  to  have 
been  either  a son  of  Anne  of  Austria,  queen  of  Louis  XIII.,  his  father  being  the  cardinal  IMazarinc  (to 
whom  that  dowager-queen  was  privately  married),  or  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  Or  to  have  been  the 
twin  brother  of  Louis  XIV. , whose  birth  was  concealed  to  prevent  the  civil  dissensions  in  France,  which 
it  might  one  day  have  caused.  The  last  conjecture  was  received  by  Voltaire  and  many  ofhers.  It  has 
been  more  recently  conjectured  that  Fouquet,  an  eminent  statesman  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  the 
Masque  de  Fer ; and  a count  Matthioli,  secretary  of  state  to  Charles  III.,  duke  of  Mantua,  is  supposed  by 
M.  Delort,  in  a later  piiblication,  to  have  been  the  victim.  The  right  hon.  Agar  Ellis  (afterwards  lord 
Dover),  in  an  interesting  narrative,  endeavours  to  prove  Matthioli  to  have  been  the  person.  The  mask,  it 
seems,  was  not  made  of  iron  ; it  was  made  of  black  velvet,  strengthened  with  whalebone,  and  fastened 
behind  the  head  with  a padlock. 

t Edward  Irving  was  born  Aug.  15,  1792,  and  was  engaged  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  at  Glasgow, 
in  1819.  In  1822  he  attracted  immense  crowds  of  most  distinguished  persons  to  his  sermons  at  the  Scotch 
church,  Hatton-garden.  A new  church  was  built  for  him  in  Regent-square  in  1827.  Soon  after  he  pro- 
pounded new  doctrines  on  the  hixman  nature  of  Christ:  and  in  1830  the  “ Utterances  of  Unknown  Tongues” 
in  his  coxigregation  were  countenanced  by  him.  He  was  expelled  from  the  Scotch  church,  March  15,  1833. 
Plis  church,  “ reconstituted  with  the  threefold  cord  of  a sevenfold  ministry,”  was  removed  to  Newman- 
street.  lie  died  Dec.  8,  1834. 
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lamous  for  sanctity  and  learning,  and  early  the  seat  of  a hisliop  ; it  v’as  denominated 
Icolumkill,  from  St.  Colnmha,  the  companion  of  St.  Patrick,  founding  a monastery  here  in 
the  sixth  century,  -which  was  the  parent  of  above  lOO  other  monasteries  in  Ihigland  and 
Ireland.  Since  the  revolution  (when  this  bishoju’ic  was  discontinued)  the  Isles  have  been 
conjoined  to  Moray  and  Ross,  or  to  Ross  alone.  In  1847,  however,  Argyll  and  the  Lsles 
were  made  to  form  a seventh  i)ost-revolution  and  distinct  bishopric.  See  JJishojos. 

IS]\[A1L  (Bessarabia).  After  a long  siege  by  the  Russians,  who  lo.st  20,000  men  before 
the  place,  the  town  was  taken  by  storm,  Dec.  22,  1790  ; Avhen  Suwarrow,  the  most  merciless 
Avarrior  of  modern  times,  ])ut  the  brave  Turkish  garrison  (30,000  men)  to  the  SAVord,  and 
delivered  up  Ismail  to  pillage,  and  ordered  the  massacre  of  6000  Avomen.  By  the  treaty  of 
Paris  in  1856  Ismael  Avas  restored  to  Turkey.  It  AA'as  ceded  to  Moldavia  in  1856. 

ISPAHAN  AA’asmade  the  capital  of  Persia  by  Abbas  the  Great,  in  1590.  It  ceased  to  be 
.so  in  1796,  Avhen  Teheran  became  the  capital. 

ISRAEL,  Kingdom  of.  See  Jeivs. 

ISSUS  (Asia  lUinor),  the  site  of  Alexander’s  second  great  battle  Avith  Darius,  Avhose 
queen  and  family  Avere  captured,  Oct.  333  b.  c.  The  Persian  army,  according  to  Justin, 
consisted  of  400,000  foot  and  100,000  horse;  and  61,000  of  the  former  and  10,000  of  the 
latter  Avere  left  dead  on  the  spot,  and  40,000  Avere  taken  prisoners. 

ISTHMIAN  GAMES  received  their  name  from  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  Avhere  they  were 
observed  : instituted  by  Sisyphus,  about  1406  B.C.,  in  honour  of  Melicertes,  a sea-god. 
Lenglet.  They  Avere  re-instituted  in  honour  of  Neptune  by  Theseus  about  1239  b.c.  ; and 
their  celebration  A\ns  held  so  sacred,  that  even  a public  calamity  did  not  prevent  it.  The 
games  AA’ere  reAuved  by  Julian  a.d.  362. 

ISTRIA  AA'as  finally  subdued  by  the  Romans,  177  b.c.  After  various  changes  it  came 
under  the  rule  of  Venice  in  1378. 

ITALV'  (either  from  Italus,  an  early  king,  or  itahis,  a bull  calf)  is  called  the  garden  of 
Europe.  The  invading  Pelasgians  from  Greece,  and  the  Aborigines  (Umbrians,  Oscans,  and 
Etruscans),  combined,  form  the  renoAvned  Latin  race,  still  jiossessing  the  southern  part  of 
Europe.  The  ancient  history  of  Italy  is  soon  absorbed  into  that  of  Rome,  founded  753  b.c., 
Avhich  gi-adually  subdued  all  the  rest  of  the  country.  See  Rome.  The  principal  events  in 
the  modern  history  of  Italy  are  given  beloAV.  Previous  to  the  fifteenth  century  it  Avas  desolated 
by  intestine  Avars  and  the  interference  of  the  German  emjierors  ; since  then,  Spain,  France, 
and  Germany  have  struggled  for  the  possession  of  the  country,  Avhich  has  been  divided  among 
them  several  times.  Spain  predominated  in  Italy  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  : but  Avas  compelled  to  yield  to  the  house  of  Austria  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth.  The  victories  of  Bonaparte  in  1797-8  changed  the  government  of  Italy;  but 
the  Austrian  rule  AAns  re-established  at  the  peace  in  1814.  In  1848  the  Milanese  and  Vene- 
tians revolted  and  joined  Piedmont,  but  Avere  subdued  by  Radetzky.  The  hostile  feeling 
betAveen  Austria  and  Piedmont  gi*adually  increased  till  Avar  broke  out  in  April  1859.  The 
Austrians  Avere  defeated,  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  comprising  Piedmont,  Sardinia,  Lombardy, 
Tuscany,  Modena,  Parma,  the  Romagna,  Naples,  and  Sicily  Avas  re-established,  March  17, 
1861,  by  the  Italian  parliament  (consisting  of  443  deputies  from  59  provinces).  On  Oct.  29, 
1861,  the  internal  government  Avas  re-organised  ; the  59  provinces  Avere  placed  under  prefects, 
subject  to  four  directors-general.  In  1861,  the  population  AA^as  21,728,529. — Estimated 
revenue,  25,000,  ooo^.  ; expenditure,  30,000,000?.  For  details  see  and  the  various  Italian 
cities  throughout  the  volume. 

Italy  (Saturnia)  fabled  to  have  been  ruled  by 
Saturn  during  the  golden  age. 

Airival  from  Arcadia  of  CEnotrus,  1710  b.c.  ; and 

of  Evander about  b.c.  1240 

.ffineas  the  Trojan  lands  in  Italy,  defeats  and 
kills  Turnus,  marries  Lavinia,  daughter  of 
king  Latinus,  and  founds  Lavinium,  in  South 

Italy 1182  &c. 

Greek  colonies  (see  Magna  Gnecia)  founded  974 — 443 

Romulus  biiilds  Rome 753 

[For  subsequent  history,  see  Rome.'] 

Odoacer,  leader  of  the  Heruli,  establishes  the 

kingdom  of  Italy a.d.  476 

The  Ostrogoths  invade  Italy,  and  retain  it  till . 491 

They  are  expelled  by  the  Imperial  generals 
Narses  and  Belisarius 552 

[See  Kings  of  Italy,  p.  371,  and  Iron  Cro-icn.] 

Narses,  governor  of  Italy,  invites  the  Lombards 
, from  Germany,  568  ; who  overrun  Italy  . 596 

b b 


V emce  nrst  governea  oy  a aoge  . . a.  d.  597 

Pepin  gives  Ravenna  to  the  pope  . . .754 

Charlemagne  invades  Italy,  774 ; crowned  em- 
peror of  the  west  at  Rome  by  pope  Leo  III.  . 800 

The  Saracens  invade  Italy  and  settle  at  Bari  . 842 

Genoa  becomes  important 1000 

The  Saracens  expelled  by  the  Normans  . 1016-17 

Pope  Gregory  VII.,  surnamed  Hildebrand,  pre- 
tends to  universal  sovereignty,  in  which  he 
is  assisted  by  Matilda,  countess  of  Tuscany, 
mistress  of  the  greater  part  of  Italy  . 1073-85 

Disputes  between  the  popes  and  emperors, 
relative  to  ecclesiastical  investitures,  begin 
about  1073,  and  long  agitate  Italy  and  Ger- 
many. 

Rise  of  the  Lombard  cities  . . . about  1120 

AVho  war  with  each  other 1144 

The  Venetians  obtain  many  -victories  over  the 
Eastern  emperors 1125 
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ITALY,  coniinwd. 


Wars  of  the  Guelfs  and.  Ghibelines  (which  see) 

begin about  a.  n.  ii6i 

Frederic  I.  (Barbarossa)  interferes  : his  wars  1154-75 

Lombard  league  formed 1167 

His  defeat  at  Legnano 1176 

Peace  of  Constance 1183 

Civil  wars  again 1199  &c. 

Wars  of  Frederick  II 1236-50 

His  natural  son,  Manfred,  king  of  Sicily,  de- 
feated and  killed  at  the  battle  of  Benevento, 
by  Charles  of  Anjou . . . . Feb.  26,  1266 

Who  also  defeats  Conradin,  at  Tagliacozzo, 

Aug.  23,  1268 

Tlie  Visconti  rule  at  Milan 1277 

The  Sicilian  vespers,  March  30  j the  French  ex- 
pelled from  Sicily 1282 

Clement  V.  (Pope,  1305),  fixes  his  residence  at 

Avignon,  in  France 1308 

Louis  Gonzaga  makes  himself  master  of  Man- 
t\ia,  with  the  title  of  imperial  vicar  . . 1328 

First  doge  of  Genoa  appointed  . . . . 1339 

Charles  VIII.  of  France  invades  Italy,  and  con- 
quers Naples 1495 

But  loses  it  in 1496 

Louis  XII.  joins  Venice  and  conquers  Milan 

(soon  lostj 1499 

League  of  Cambray  (1508)  against  Venice, 
which  is  despoiled  of  its  Italian  possessions  . 1509 
Leo  X.  pope,  patron  of  literature  and  art  , 1513-22 

Wars  of  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  . . 1515-21 

The  latter  defeated  and  made  prisoner  at  Pavia  1525 
Parma  and  Placentia  made  a duchy  for  his 
family  by  pope  Paul  III.  (Alexander  Famese)  1545 

Peace  of  Cateau-Cambresis 1559 

War  of  the  Mantuan  succession  . . 1627-31 

Catinat  and  the  French  defeat  the  duke  of 
Savoy  at  Marsaglia  ....  Oct.  4,  1693 
War  of  Spanish  succession  commences  in  Italy  1701 

Battle  of  Turin Sept.  7,  1706 

Division  of  Italy  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht  . . 1713 

The  duke  of  Savoy  becomes  king  of  Sardinia  . 1718 
Successful  French  campaign  in  Italy  . . . 1745 

Milan,  <fcc.,  obtained  by  the  house  of  Austria, 

1706;  confirmed  by  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  1748 
Division  of  the  Venetian  states  by  France  and 
Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  ; Cis- 
alpine republic  founded 1797 

Italy  overrun,  1796,  and  Pius  VI.  deposed  by 

Bonap)arte 1798 

The  Russians,  under  Suwarrow,  defeat  the 

French  at  Trebia,  &c 1799 

The  Italian  republic  (Bonaparte  president)  . 1802 

Napoleon  crowned  king  of  Italy . . May  26,  1805 

Eugene  Beauharnois  made  viceroy  of  Italy  . — 
Austria  loses  her  Italian  possessions  by  the 
treaty  of  Presburg  ; ratified  . . Jan.  i,  1806 

The  kingdom  ceases  on  the  ovei-throw  of  Napo- 
leon, 1814  ; the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom 
established  for  Austria  . . . April  7,  1815 

Insurrection  in  Lombardy  and  Venice,  March  ; 
supported  by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  April ; 

and  the  Pope,  June 1848 

The  king  defeated  at  Novara,  March  23 ; and 
Lombardy  reverts  to  Austria,  May  . . . 1849 

[See  Sardinia  and  Austria.) 

“ Napoleon  III.  et  ritalie  ” published  . Feb.  1859 
The  Austrian  ultimatum  rejected  by  Sardinia, 

April  26,  — 

The  Austrians  cross  the  Ticino,  April  27 ; and 
the  French  enter  Genoa  . . . May  3,  — 

Peaceful  revolutions  at  Florence,  April  27 ; 

Parma,  May  3 ; Modena  . . June  15,  — 

The  Austrians  defeated  at  Montebello,  May  20  ; 
Palestro,  May  30-31  ; Magenta,  June  4 ; 
IMarignano,  June  8 ; Solferino  . June  24,  — 

Provisional  governments  established  at  Flo- 
rence, April  27  ; Parma,  May ; and  Modena, 

[The  sovereigns  retire.]  . . . June  15,  — 

Insurrection  in  the  Papal  States ; Bologna, 

Feirara,  <fec June  13-15,  — 


Massacre  of  the  insurgents  at  Perugia  by  the 

Swiss  troops June  20,  1859 

The  Allies  cross  the  Mincio  . . . July  i,  — 

Ai'mistice  between  Austria  and  France,  July  8,  — 
Preliminaries  of  peace  signed  at  Villafranca  ; 

Lombardy  surrendered  to  Sardinia,  July  ii,  — 
Italy  dismayed  at  the  peace  ; agitation  at  Milan, 
Florence,  Modena,  Parma,  &c.,  resignation 
of  count  Cavour  as  minister  . . J uly,  — 

The  pope  appeals  to  Europe  against  the  king  of 

Sardinia July  12,  — 

Garibaldi  exhorts  the  Italians  to  arm  . July  19,  — 
Grandduke  of  Tuscany  abdicates  . July  21,  — 
Constitutional  assemblies  meet  at  Florence, 

Aug.  II,  and  at  Modena  . . . Aug.  16,  — 

Tuscany,  Modena,  Parma,  and  the  Romagna 
enter  into  a defensive  alliance,  Aug.  20 ; de- 
clare for  annexation  to  Piedmont,  Aug.  20 — 

Sept.  10 ; fiscal  restrictions  between  them 
and  Piedmont  abolished  . . Oct.  10,  — 

Assassination  of  col.  Anviti  at  Parma  . Oct.  5,  — 
Garibaldi  appeals  to  the  Neapolitans  ; subscrip- 
tions in  Italy  and  elsewhere  to  supply  arms 

for  the  Italians Oct.  — 

Tuscany,  &c. , choose  the  prince  Eugene  of  Carig- 
nan-Savoy,  as  regent  of  central  Italy,  Nov.  5 ; 
the  king  of  Sardinia  refusing  his  consent, 
the  prince  declines  the  office,  but  recom- 
mends the  chevalier  Buoncampagni,  Nov  14,  — 
Garibaldi  retires  from  the  Sardinian  service, 

Nov.  18,  — 

New  Sardinian  Constitution  proclaimed, 

Dec.  7,  — 

The  pope  condemns  the  pamphlet  Le  Pape  et  le 
Congres  ......  Dec.  31,  — 

The  emperor  Napoleon  recommends  the  pope 
to  give  up  the  legations  . . . Dec.  31,  — 

The  pope  refuses,  and  denounces  the  emperor, 

Jan.  8,  i860 

Count  Cavour  charged  with  the  formation  of  a 

ministry Jan.  16,  — 

Annexation  to  Sardinia  voted  for  (by  universal 
suffrage)  in  Parma,  Modena,  and  the  Ro- 
magna, March  13 ; Tuscany,  March  16 ; ac- 
cepted by  the  king  . . . Margh  18-22,  — 

Treaty  ceding  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France  signed, 
March  24 ; approved  by  the  Sardinian  par- 
liament   May  29,  — 

The  French  troops  retire  from  Italy  . May,  — 
Vain  insurrections  in  Sicily,  April  4 ; May  2,  — 

Garibaldi  lands  at  Marsala  in  Sicily,  May  ii  ; 
and  assumes  the  office  of  dictator.  May  14 ; 
he  defeats  the  Neapolitans  at  Calatifimi, 

May  15  ; and  at  Melazzo,  July  20 ; by  a con- 
vention the  Neapolitans  agi’ee  to  evacuate 
Sicily  (see  Sicily)  ....  July  30,  — 

Garibaldi  lands  at  Reggio  in  Calabria,  Aug.  18  ; 

enters  Naples  (see  Naples)  . . Sept.  7,  — 

Insurrection  in  the  Papal  States,  Sept.  8 ; the 
Sardinians  enter  them.  Sept.  ii  ; defeat  the 
papal  troops  at  Castel-fidardo,  Sept.  18 ; be- 
siege and  take  Ancona,  Sept.  17-29  ; Victor- 
Emmanuel  takes  the  command  of  his  army, 

Oct.  4,  — 

The  Sardinians  enter  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 

Oct.  15  ; defeat  the  Neapolitans  at  Isernia, 

Oct.  17,  — 

Garibaldi  defeats  the  Neapolitans  at  the  Vol- 
turno,  Oct.  i,  i860;  meets  Victor-Emmanuel, 
and  says,  “ King  of  Italy  !”  the  latter  replies, 

“I  thank  you!”  ....  Oct.  26,  — 

By  universal  suffrage.  Sicily  and  Naples  vote  for 
annexation  to  Sardinia  . . Oct.  21,  — 

Capua  bombarded  ; the  Neapolitans  retire,  Nov. 

2 ; and  are  defeated  at  the  Gai’igliano,  Nov.  3,  — 
Victor-Emmanuel  enters  Naples  as  king,  Nov. 

7 ; Garibaldi  resigns  the  dictatorship  and  re- 
tires to  Caprera Nov.  9,  — 

Victor-Emmanuel  receives  homage  from  the 
Neapolitan  clergy,  &c.  ; gives  money  to  en- 
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courage  education ; appoints  a ministry, 

including  Pocrio,  &c Nov.  i860 

Siego  of  Gaeta  commences  ; attack  by  sea  pre- 
vented by  the  presence  of  the  Frcncli  licet 

Nov,  3,  <bc.  — 

Treat j’’  of  Zurich  signed  (see  Zurich)  . Nov.  10  — 
Decree  in  honour  of  Garibaldi’s  army  Nov.  16,  — 
Reactionary  movements  suppressed  Nov. — Dec.  — 
Prince  of  Oarignan-Savoy  appointed  lieutenant 

of  Naples Jan,  1861 

The  French  fleet  retires  from  Gaeta,  Jan.  19 ; 
after  severe  bombardment  it  surrenders  ; 
Francis  11.  and  his  queen  retire  to  Rome 

Feb.  13,  — 

Monastic  establishments  in  Naples  abolished, 
with  compensation  to  the  inmates  ; schools 

established Feb.  — 

Assembly  of  the  first  Italian  parliament,  Feb. 

18,  which  decrees  Victor-Emmanuel  king  of 

Italy Feb.  26,  — 

Naples  unsettled  through  reactionary  intrigues 
of  the  papal  party  . . March  and  April,  — 

The  new  kingdom  recognised  by  Great  Britain, 

March  31,  — 

Order  for  the  levy  of  70,000  soldiers  . April,  — 
Cavour  forms  a new  ministiy,  including  mem- 
bers from  all  parts  of  Italy  . . April,  — 

The  pope  protests  against  the  kingdom,  April  15,  — 
Altercation  in  j)arliament  between  Cavour  and 
Garibaldi,  April  IS ; they  are  reconciled 

April  25,  — 

Bourbonist  bands  defeated  . May  7,  <fcc. , — 
Prince  of  Carignan  resigns  ; San  Martino  ap- 
pointed lieutenant  ....  May  13,  — 
Death  of  count  Cavour,  aged  52 ; intense  grief 
of  the  king  and  nation  . . . June  6,  — 

Ricasoli  forms  a ministry  to  continue  Cavoiu-’s 

policy June  11,  — 

The  kingdom  recognised  by  France  . June  24,  — 
San  Martino  resigns  the  government  of  Naples  ; 
active  measures  taken  against  the  insurgents 
and  brigands  by  Cialdini,  his  successor,  ap- 
pointed   July  16,  — 

The  king  opens  the  exhibition  of  Italian  in- 
dustry at  Florence  ....  Sept.  14,  — 

The  kingdom  recognised  by  Portugal  and  Bel- 
gium   Oct.  — 

It  is  divided  into  fifty -nine  prefectures,  <fc;c. 

Oct.  13,  — 

Severe  skirmishes  in  the  south  with  brigands 
and  foreign  emissaries  in  the  cause  of  Francis 

II Oct.  — 

Cialdini  retires,  and  La  Marmora  becomes  lieu- 
tenant-general of  Naples  . . . Nov.  2,  — 

Brigandage  still  prevailing  in  the  south,  aided 
by  the  king  of  Naples ; insurgents  defeated, 
and  many  killed  ....  Nov.  19,  — 
The  reactionist  warfare  continties,  the  cruelties 
of  the  brigands  lead  to  severe  reprisals 

Dec.  1861,  and  Jan.  and  Feb.  1862 
The  minister  Ricasoli  compelled  to  resign  by 
court  influence,  March  i ; Ratazzi  forms  an 
administration  ....  March  3,  — 

The  kingdom  recognised  by  Prussia  March  i,  — 
Surrender  of  Civatella  del  Tronto,  the  last 
Bourbon  fortress  in  Sicily  . . March  14,  — 

Triumphant  progress  of  Garibaldi  through  Italy, 
establishing  rifle  clubs  . March  and  April,  — 
Mr.  J.  F.  Bishop,  an  active  English  Bourbonist 
propagandist,  captured  . . . April  2,  — 

Conspiracy  among  the  Neapolitan  soldiers  at 
Milan  suppressed  ....  April  ig,  — 
The  king  received  at  Naples  with  great  en- 
thusiasm   Apail  28  — 

The  French  general  Guyon  aids  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Bourbonist  brigands  . April  — 
The  kingdom  reognised  by  Russia  . July  3,  — 
Garibaldi  proceeds  to  Sicily  ; at  Marsala  he 
calls  for  volunteers,  giving  as  his  watchword 
“ Rome  or  death  ! ” . . . . July  19,  — 


Calls  on  the  Hungarians  to  rise  . . July  26,  1862 

The  king  issues  a proclamation  against  his 
proceedings,  as  tending  to  rebellion  Aug.  3,  — 
Garibaldi  enters  Catania,  and  organises  a pro- 
visional government  . . . Aug.  19,  — 

Sicily  proclaimed  to  be  in  a state  of  siege,  Aug. 

21  ; and  put  under  general  Cialdini . Aug.  22, 
Garibaldi  issues  his  last  proclamation  ; embirks 
at  Catania  ; lands  at  Melito,  in  Calabria,  and 
marches  towards  Reggio  . . Aug.  24,  — 

La  Marmora  proclaims  a state  of  siege  ; Gari- 
baldi and  his  followers  fall  in  with  the  royal- 
ists, under  Palavicino,  at  A.spromonte,  where, 
after  a short  skirmish,  he  is  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner,  Aug.  29;  removed  to  Va- 
rignano,  near  Spezzia  . . . Sept,  i,  — 

Mr.  J.  F.  Bishop  sentenced  to  ten  years’  im- 
prisonment   Sept.  6,  — 

General  Durando  issues  a diplomatic  circular 
condemning  Garibaldi’s  proceedings,  yet  as- 
serting the  necessity  of  the  Italian  govern- 
ment possessing  Rome  . . . Sept.  10,  — 

A subscription  in  England  enables  professor 
Partridge,  of  King’s  College,  London,  to  go  to 
Garibaldi.  He  states  that  Garibaldi  is  pro- 
gressing satisfactorily  . . . Sept.  19,  — 

Princess  Maria  Pia  married  by  proxy  to  the 
king  of  Portugal  ....  Sept.  27,  — 
Garibaldi  issues  a rhetorical  appeal  to  the 
English  nation,  urging  its  intervention  for 
the  cause  of  liberty  . . . Sept.  28,  — 

Inflammatory  manifesto  addressed  to  the 
people  of  Italy  by  J oseph  Mazzini  . Sept.  — 

Amnesty  granted  to  Garibaldi  and  his  fol- 
lowers  Oct.  5,  — 

KINGS  OF  ITALY. 

476.  Odoacer,  king  of  the  Heruli,  invades  Italy,  and 
rules  it : he  was  conquered  and  slain  by 
493.  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  ; an  able 
prince.  He  put  to  death  the  philosophers 
Boethius  and  Symmachus,  falsely  accused, 
about  525. 

526.  Athalaric,  his  grandson,  dies  of  the  plague. 

534.  Theodatus  elected  ; assassinated. 

536.  Vitiges  elected. 

540.  Theodebald  elected ; assassinated. 

541.  Totila,  or  Badiula,  a great  prince  ; killed  in  battle 

against  the  imperial  army  under  Narses. 

552.  Theras  falls  in  battle.  Italy  subject  for  a short 
time  to  the  eastern  empire. 

568.  Alboin,  king  of  the  Lombards,  with  a huge 
mixed  army,  conquers  Italy ; poisoned  by 
his  wife  Rosamund,  for  compelling  her  to 
drink  wine  out  of  a cup  formed  of  her  father’s 
skull. 

573.  Cleoph ; assassinated. 

575.  Autharis  ; poisoned. 

591.  Agilulph. 

615.  Adaloald;  poisoned. 

625.  Arioald. 

636.  Rotharis ; married  the  widow  of  Arioald ; 
published  a code  of  laws. 

652.  Rodoald  (son) ; assassinated. 

653.  Aribert  I.  (uncle). 

661.  Bertharit  and  Godebert  (sons)  ; dethroned  by 

662.  Grimoald,  duke  of  Benevento. 

671.  Bertharit  re-estabhshed. 

686.  Cunibert  (son). 

700.  Luitbert ; dethroned  by 

701.  Ragimbert. 

701.  Aribert  II.  (son). 

712.  Ansprand  elected. 

712.  Luitprand  (son),  a great  prince,  and  a fiivorite 
of  the  church. 

744.  Hildebrand  (nephew)  ; deposed. 

744.  Rachis,  duke  of  Friuli,  elected ; became  a 
monk. 

749.  Astolph  (brother). 

756.  Desiderius ; quarrelled  with  the  pope  Adrian, 
B B 2 
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■who  invited  Charlemaj^ie  into  Italy ; by  | 
■whom  Dcsiderius  was  deposed,  and  an  end 
put  to  the  Lombard  kingdom. 

777.  Pepin  (son  of  Charlemagne;. 

812.  Jiernard. 

820.  Lothairc  (son  of  Louis  Ic  Dehonnaire). 


921.  Bcrenger  I.  and  Rudolph  of  Burgundy. 

926.  Hugh  of  Provence. 

945.  Lothaire  II. 

950.  Berenger  II.  ; deposed  in 
961.  By  the  emperor  Otho  the  Great,  who  added 
Italy  to  the  German  empire. 


EMPERORS. 

875.  Charles  the  Bald. 

877.  Carloman. 

879.  Charles  the  Fat. 

888.  Berenger  1. 

889.  „ and  Guy. 

894.  ,,  and  Lambert. 


MODERN  KINGS  OF  ITALY. 

1805.  Napoleon  proclaimed  king  of  Italy,  March  18  ; 

crowned  at  Milan,  May  26  : abdicated,  1814. 
1861.  Victor-Emmanuel  II.  (of  Sardinia),  bom 
March  14,  1820.  Heir : Humbert,  prince  of 
Savoy,  bora  March  14,  1844. 


PIIINCIPAL  ITALIAN  AUTHORS.* 


Born. 

Died. 

Born. 

Died. 

Born. 

Died. 

Dante 

. 1265 

1321 

Tasso  . 

• • 1544 

1595 

Leopardi 

. . 1798 

1837 

Petrarca 

. . 1304 

1374 

Galileo 

. 1564 

1642 

Monti 

• 1754 

1828 

Boccaccio  . 

• 1313 

1375 

Metastasio  . 

. . 1698 

1782 

Gioberti 

. . 1801 

1852 

Ariosto . 

• • 1474 

1533 

Goldoni  . 

• 1707 

1795 

Nicolini  . 

. . 1782 

1861 

Machiavelli 

. 1469 

1527 

Parini  . 

. . 1729 

1799 

Guicciardini 

. . 1482 

1540 

Alfieri 

• 1749 

1803 

lYEY  (near  fivreiix,  N.  W.  France).  Here  Henry  lY.  totally  defeated  the  League 
army,  March  14,  1590. 


lYOEY  was  brought  to  Solomon  from  Tarshish,  about  992  b.c.  (i  Kings  x.  22).  The 
colossal  statues  of  Jupiter,  Minerva,  &c.,  by  Phidias,  were  formed  of  ivory  and  gold,  b.c.  444. 


J. 

J.  Introduced  into  the  alphabet  by  Giles  Beys,  printer,  of  Paris,  1550.  Dufresnoy. 

JACOBINS.  The  original  name  of  the  Dominicans  {ivhich  see),  and  also  given  to  one  of 
the  principal  parties  in  the  French  revolution.  The  Jacobin  club  (first  called  club  Breton) 
originated  from  a small  secret  association  of  about  forty  gentlemen  and  men  of  letters,  Avho 
had  united  to  discuss  political  and  other  questions,  and  met  in  the  hall  of  the  Jacobin  friars 
at  Paris.  The  club  became  numerous  and  popular,  and  fraternal  societies  were  instituted  in 
all  the  principal  to^wns  of  the  kingdom.  Burke.  They  are  represented  as  having  been 
determined  enemies  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  the  Christian  religion,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  grand  spring  of  the  revolution.  The  club  was  closed  Nov.  1 1,  1794. 

JACOBITES.  A sect  among  the  eastern  Christians,  so  called  from  Jacob  Baradseus,  a 
Syrian,  about  a.d.  541.  See  Eutychians.  In  England  the  jiartisans  of  James  II.  (Latin, 
Jacobus  II.)  were  so  named  after  his  expulsion  in  1688. 

JACOBUS.  A gold  coin  of  the  former  value  of  twenty-five  shillings,  ,so  called  from  king 
James  I.  of  England,  in  whose  reign  it  was  struck.  L' Estrange. 

JACQUAED  LOOM.  See  Loom. 

JACQUEEIE,  a term  applied  to  bands  of  revolted  peasants ; first  given  to  a body  of 
them  (headed  by  one  Caillot,  called  Jacques  Bonhomme)  which  ravaged  France  during  the 
captivity  of  king  John  in  1358. 

JAFFA,  a seaport  of  Syria,  celebrated  in  scripture  as  Joppa,  whence  Jonah  embarked 
(about  862  B.C.),  and  where  Peter  raised  Tabitha  from  the  dead  (a.d.  38)  ; in  mythology, 
the  place  whence  Perseus  delivered  Andromeda.  Jaffa  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  a.d.  636  ; 
by  the  Crusaders,  1191  ; and  by  Bonaparte,  in  Feb.  1799  ; the  French  were  driven  out  by 
the  British  in  June,  same  year.  Here,  according  to  sir  Eobert  Wilson,  were  massacred 
3800  prisoners  by  Bonaparte  ; but  this  is  doubted.  Jaffa  suffered  by  an  earthquake  in  Jan. 
1837,  when  it  is  said  that  13,000  persons  were  killed. 

* The  following  terms  are  often  used  with  reference  to  certain  periods  in  the  history  of  Italian  litera- 
ture and  art.  i.  Trecento  (three  hundred),  from  the  birth  of  Dante  (1265)  to  the  death  of  Boccaccio  (1375), 
which  two,  with  Petrarca,  are  styled  “the  triumvirate  of  the  Trecento.”  2.  Quattrocento  (four  hundred), 
from  1375  to  the  revival  of  Italian  literature  hy  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  in  the  fifteenth  century.  During  this 
period  Latin  was  revived,  to  the  prejudice  of  Italian.  3.  Cinquecento  (five  hundred),  from  about  1480  to  1590. 
A sensuous  style  of  art,  founded  on  the  heathen  mythology,  began  to  prevail.  4.  Seicento  (six  hundred), 
from  1590  to  1700.  The  bad  taste  which  prevailed  during  this  period  is  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Jesuits  throughout  Italy.  Seicentisti  is  a term  of  reproach.  The  Trecento  and  Cinquecento 
Avere  the  most  flourishing  periods. 
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JAMAICA,  a ^y.  India  island,  discovered  by  Columbus,  IMay  3,  1494.  It  was  conquered 
from  the  Spaniards  by  admiral  Penn,  and  the  land  forces  commanded  by  Venables  in  1655  ; 
the  expedition  had  been  planned  by  Oliver  Cromwell  against  St.  Domingo. 


An  awful  earthquake  oecurred  hero,  Juno  2, 

1692  : and  the  island  was  desolated  by  a 
furious  hurrioiuie  in  1722  ; and  again  in  1734 

and 1751 

In  June,  1795,  the  Maroons,  or  original  natives, 
who  inhabit  the  mountains,  rose  against  the 
English,  and  were  not  quelled  till  March,  1796 
Tremendous  hurricane,  by  which  the  whole 
island  was  deluged,  hundreds  of  houses 
washed  away,  vessels  wrecked,  and  a thou- 
sand persons  drowned  . . . Oct.  1815 

InsmTcction  of  the  negro  slaves,  in  which 


I numerous  plantations  were  burnt.  Before 
they  were  overi^owered,  the  governor,  lord 
Bclmore,  declared  martial  law  . Dec.  22,  1831 
Emancipation  of  the  slaves  . . . Aug.  i,  1834 

An  awful  fire Aug.  26,  1843 

About  50,000  die  of  cholera  in  . . . . 1850 

In  May  1853,  the  dissension  betw'een  the  colo- 
nial legislature  and  sir  Charles  Grey,  the 
governor,  occasioned  his  recall ; his  successor, 
sir  H.  Barkley,  arrived  . . . Oct.  1853 

, Present  governor,  Charles  Henry  Darling,  esq. , 
i aiipointed 1857 


JAMES’S  HALL,  ST.,  near  Piccadilly,  erected  for  concerts,  public  meetings,  &c.,  was 
opened  on  March  25,  1858,  with  a concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  Mr. 
Owen  Jones  was  the  architect.  The  interior  is  very  beautiful. 

JAMES’S  PALACE  and  PAPK,  ST.,  London,  was  built  by  Henry  VIII.,  on  the  site 
of  an  hospital  of  the  same  name,  1530.  It  has  been  the  official  town-residence  of  the  English 
court  since  the  fire  at  Whitehall  in  1695.  The  park  was  a marsh  till  Henry  VIII.  inclosed 
and  laid  it  out  in  walks.  In  1668  it  was  much  improved  by  Charles  II.,  who  employed 
Le  N6tre  to  add  several  fields,  to  plant  rows  of  lime-trees,  and  to  lay  out  the  Mall,  which  is 
a vista  half  a mile  in  length,  at  that  time  formed  into  a hollow  smooth  walk,  skirted  by 
a Avooden  border,  with  an  iron  hoop  at  the  further  end,  for  the  purpose  of  playing  a game 
Avith  a ball  called  a mall.  He  formed  a canal,  100  feet  broad  and  2800  long,  with  a decoy 
and  other  ponds  for  Avater-foAvl.  Succeeding  kings  alloAved  the  people  the  privilege  of 
Avalking  here,  and  William  III.,  in  1699,  granted  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  a 23assage 
into  it  from  Spring-gardens.  See  Parks. 


The  irons  and  safeguards  for  the  balls  removed 

from  the  Mall 1752 

The  drains  filled  up  in 1775 

A grand  display  of  fireworks  took  place  here  at 
the  peace,  when  the  pagoda  bridge  erected 
here  by  sir  W.  Congreve  was  accidentally 

burnt Aug.  i,  1814 

The  park  was  improved  by  George  IV.  in  1827  et  seq. 


The  inclosure  first  opened  to  the  public  in  Jan. 

1829  ; the  opening  by  Carlton-steps  in  . . 1831 

The  marble  arch  that  fronted  Buckingham 
palace  removed  to  Cumberland  gate,  Hyde- 

park March  29,  1851 

An  iron  bridge  over  the  ornamental  water  was 
constructed,  and  the  purity  of  the  water 
secured  by  covering  the  bottom  with  compost  1857 


JANISSAEIES  (Turkish  ieni  tcMri,  ncAV  soldiers),  an  order  of  infantry  in  the  Turkish 
army  ; originally  young  prisoners  trained  to  arms  AA^ere  first  organised  by  Orcan,  and  re- 
moddled  by  his  son  Amurath  1.  about  1360  ; their  numbers  Avere  increased  by  later  sovereigns. 
In  later  days  they  degenerated  from  their  strict  discipline,  and  have  several  times  deposed 
the  sultan.  OAving  to  an  insurrection  of  these  troops  on  June  14,  1826,  Avhen  3000  of  them 
Avere  killed  on  the  spot,  the  Ottoman  army  Avas  re-organised,  and  a firman  AA^as  issued  two 
days  aftei’Avards,  declaring  the  abolition  of  the  Janissaries. 

JANSENISTS,  persons  Avho  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Cornelius  Jansen,  bishop  of  Ypres, 
about  1638.  Jansen  was  a prelate  of  piety  and  morals,  but  his  Augustinus,'^  a book  in 
AAdiich  he  maintained  the  Augustine  doctrine  of  free  grace,  kindled  a fierce  controversy  011 
its  publication  in  1640,  and  was  condemned  by  a bull  of  pope  Urban  VIII.  The  Jesuits 
Avere  the  vehement  opponents  of  Jansenism,  Avhich  was  condemned  by  Innocent  X.  in  1653, 
and  by  the  Bull  Unigenitus,  issued  by  Clement  XL  in  1713.  This  bull  the  French  church 
rejected.  The  party  still  exists.  See  Port  Royalists. 

JANUARY,  the  first  month  in  our  year,  derives  its  name  from  Janus,  a divinity  among 
I the  early  Romans.  See  next  article.  January  was  added  to  the  Roman  calendar  by  Numa, 
713  B.c.  He  placed  it  about  the  Avinter  solstice,  and  made  it  the  first  month,  because  Janus 
AA’as  supposed  to  preside  over  the  beginning  of  all  business.  In  1751  the  legal  year  in  England 
' AA’as  ordered  to  begin  on  Jan.  i,  instead  of  March  25.  See  Year. 

i JANUS,*  Temple  of,  at  Rome,  Avas  erected  by  Romulus,  and  kept  open  in  time  of  war, 

1 and  closed  in  time  of  peace.  During  above  700  years  it  A\'as  shut — under  Numa,  714  b.o.  ; 


* Janus  was  the  god  of  gates  and  avenues,  and  in  that  character  held  a key  in  his  right  hand,  and  a 
rod  in  his  left,  to  symbolise  his  opening  and  ruling  the  year  ; sometimes  he  bore  the  number  300  in  one 
hand,  and  65  in  the  other,  the  number  of  its  days.  At  other  times  he  was  represented  with  four  heads, 
and  placed  in  a temple  Avith  four  equal  sides,  Avith  a door  and  three  windows  on  each  side,  as  emblems  of 
the  four  seasons,  and  the  twelve  months  over  which  he  presided. 
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at  the  close  of  tlie  first  Punic  war,  235  n.c.  ; and  under  Augustus,  29,  and  25  B.c.  ; during 
that  long  period  of  time,  the  liomans  were  continually  employed  in  war, 

JAPAN,  an  Asiatic  empire,  composed  of  five  large  and  many  small  islands  {Niplion  t\\Q 
principal).  It  was  visited  hy  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian  traveller,  in  the  thirteenth  century  ; 
and  hy  Mendez  Pinto,  a Portuguese,  ahout  1535  or  1542;  whoso  countrymen  shortly  after 
obtained  permission  to  found  a settlement.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  who  followed  made  a 
great  number  of  converts,  who  sent  a deputation  to  pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  1582  ; but  a fierce 
persecution  of  the  Christians  began  in  1590,  aggravated  it  is  said  by  the  indiscreet  zeal  and 
arrogance  of  the  Jesuits  : thousands  of  the  converts  suffered  death  ; and  in  1639,  the 
Portuguese  were  utterly  expelled  from  the  empire.  The  Dutch  trade  with  Japan  commenced 
about  1600  under  severe  restrictions,  and  has  since  been  frequently  suspended.  The 
learned  Engelbert  Ksempfer  visited  Japan  in  1690,  and  published  an  account  of  it  with 
plates.  In  the  present  century,  the  seclusion  of  the  Japanese  has  been  broken  up. 


xVn  American  expedition  under  commodore 
Parry  reaches  Jeddo,  and  is  favourably  re- 
ceived ; but  remains  only  a few  days,  July  8,  1853 
A treaty  of  commercial  alliance  concluded  be- 
tween the  two  countries  . . March,  1854 

A similar  treaty  with  the  British  . . Oct.,  — 

Nagasaki  and  Hakodadi  opened  to  European 

commerce 1856 

Commercial  treaty  with  Russia  . Aug.  19,  1858 
Lord  Elgin  visits  Japan,  with  a present  of  a 
steamer  for  the  emperor,  and  is  honourably 
received,  July  : obtains  the  treaty  of  Jeddo, 
opening  Japan  to  British  commerce  Aug.  26,  — 
The  secular  emperor  dies,  aged  36  . Sept.  16,  — 


An  attempt  made  to  assassinate  the  regent, 

Mareh,  i860 

A Japanese  embassy  visits  Washington,  New 
York,  (fcc.,in  the  U.  States,  May  14 — June  30,  — 
Received  by  Naijoleon  III.  at  Paris,  April  13  ; 
in  London,  June;  in  Holland,  Prus.sia,  &c., 

July— Sept.,  1862 

Attack  on  the  British  embassy  at  Jeddo ; some 
persons  wounded  ....  July  5,  i86i 

Japan  quiet Dec.  — 

Another  attack  on  the  English  charg6  d’affaires 

frustrated June  26,  27,  1862 

Japan  disturbed ; foreign  ministers  leave  Jeddo 

Aug.  — 


JARNAC  CW.  France).  On  March  13,  1569,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  afterwards  Henry  III. 
of  France,  here  defeated  the  Huguenots  under  Louis,  prince  of  Conde,  who  was  killed  in  cold 
blood  by  Montesquieu.  The  victor  (seventeen  years  of  age),  on  account  of  his  success  here 
and  at  Moncontour,  was  chosen  king  of  Poland,  He  had  his  arm  in  a sling,  and  a moment 
before  the  battle  his  leg  was  broken  by  a kick  from  a horse. 

JASMINE,  OR  Jessamine,  Jasminuin  officinale,  grows  in  profusion  in  Persia  and  other 
countries  of  the  East.  Ashe.  It  was  brought  hither  from  Circassia,  before  a.d,  1548.  The 
Catalonian  jasmine  came  to  England  from  the  East  Ladies,  in  1629.  The  yellow  Indian 
jasmine  was  brought  to  these  countries  in  1656. 

JASSY,  the  capital  of  Moldavia,  frequently  occupied  by  the  Russians  ; taken  by  them 
in  1739  and  1769.  A treaty  between  them  and  the  Turks  was  signed  here  Jan.  9,  1792. 

JAVA,  a large  island  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  is  said  to  have  been  reached  by  the 
Portuguese  in  15 ii,  and  by  the  Dutch  in  1595.  The  latter,  who  now  possess  it,  built 
Batavia,  the  capital,  about  1619.  See  Batavia.  The  atrocious  massacre  of  20,000  of  the 
unarmed  natives  by  the  Dutch,  sparing  neither  women  nor  children,  to  possess  their  effects, 
took  place  in  1740.  The  island  capitulated  to  the  British  Sept,  18,  1811.  The  sultan  was 
dethroned  by  the  English,  and  the  hereditary  prince  raised  to  the  throne,  in  June  1813. 
Java  was  restored  to  Holland  in  1814.  In  Aug.  i860,  the  Swiss  soldiers  aided  by  the  natives 
here  mutinied,  but  were  soon  reduced,  and  many  suffered  death. 

JEAN  DE  LUZ,  ST,  (S.  France,  near  the  Pyrenees),  Soult’s  strong  position  here  was 
taken  by  general  Hill  and  marshal  Beresford,  Nov,  10,  1813, 

JEDDA,  the  port  of  Mecca,  Arabia.  On  June  15,  1858,  the  fanatic  Mahommedans  rose 
and  massacred  26  of  the  Christian  inhabitants,  among  them  the  English  and  French  consuls 
and  part  of  their  families  ; but  many  fled  to  the  shipping.  On  the  delay  of  justice, 
commodore  Pullen  bombarded  the  town,  July  25  and  26.  On  Aug.  6,  eleven  of  the 
assassins  were  executed  ; the  ringleaders  also  were  afterwards  executed. 

JEDDO,  OR  Yeddo,  the  capital  of  Japan,  on  the  island  of  Niphon,  contains  about 
2,000,000  inhabitants.  The  emperor’s  palace  is  said  to  have  a hall  of  audience  supported  by 
pillars  of  massive  gold,  and  three  towers,  each  nine  stories  high,  covered  with  gold  plates. 
On  Dec.  23,  1854,  and  Nov.  ii,  1855,  severe  earthquakes  occurred:  during  the  latter,  57 
temples,  100,000  houses,  and  about  30,000  persons  were  destroyed.  See  Japan. 

JE  MAINTIENDRAI,  “ I will  maintain.”  The  motto  of  the  house  of  Nassau.  ‘When 
William  III.  came  to  the  throne  of  England,  he  continued  this,  but  added  “the  liberties  of 
England  and  the  Protestant  religion,”  at  the  same  time  ordering  that  the  old  motto  of  the 
royal  arms,  Dieu  et  mon  droit,'"  shoidd  be  retained  on  the  great  seal,  1689. 
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JEMAPPES  the  site  of  the  lirst  pitched  battle  gained  by  the  French 

republicans  (under  Dumouriez),  in  which  40,000  French  troops  forced  19,000  Austrians,  who 
were  entrenched  in  woods  and  mountains,  defended  by  redoubts  and  many  cannon,  Nov.  6, 
1792.  The  number  of  killed  on  each  side  was  reckoned  at  5000. 

JENA  AND  Auekstadt  (Central  Germany),  where  two  battles  Avere  fought,  Oct.  14, 
1806,  between  the  French  and  Prussians.  Tlie  French  were  commanded  at  Jena  by 
Napoleon,  and  at  Auerstadt  by  Davoust  : the  Prussians  by  prince  Hohenlohe  at  the  former 
]>lace,  ami  the  king  of  Prussia  at  tlie  latter.  The  Prussians  were  defeated,  losing  nearly 
20,000  killed  and  wounded,  and  nearly  as  many  ])risoners,  and  200  lield-pieces  ; the  French 
lost  14,000  men.  Napoleon  advanced  to  Berlin,  and  issued  the  Berlin  decree  {ivhich  see). 

JENNERIAN  INSTITUTION,  founded  1803.  See  Vacemation. 

JERSEY,  Guernsey,  Sark,  and  Alderney,  appendages  to  the  duchy  of  Normandy, 
were  united  to  the  crown  of  England  by  William  I.  in  1066.  Jersey  was  attempted  by  the 
French  in  1779  ; and  on  Jan.  6,  1781,  a body  of  French  troops  surprised  the  governor,  and 
compelled  him  to  sign  a capitulation  ; but  major  Pierson,  the  commander  of  the  English 
troo])s,  refusing  to  abide  by  this  forced  capitulation,  attacked  the  French,  and  compelled 
them  to  surrender,  but  Avas  himself  killed. 

JERUSALEM,  called  also  Salem,  1913  b.o.  {Gen.  xiv.  18).  Its  king  was  slain  by 
Joshua,  1451  B.c.  It  Avas  taken  by  David,  1048  b.c.,  who  dAvelt  in  the  fort,  calling  it  the 
city  of  David.  See  Jeios. 


The  first  temple  founded  by  Solomon,  1012  b.c.  ; 


and  solemnly  dedicated  on  Friday  . Oct.  30,  1004 
Jerusalem  taken  and  razed  to  the  ground  by 
Titus;  more  than  1,100,000  of  the  Jews 
perished a.d.  70 


A city  (called  J31ia)  biiilt  on  the  ruins  by  Julius 
Severus  in  the  time  of  Adrian  . . . . 130 

The  walls  rebuilt  by  the  empress  Eudoxia  . 437 

Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Persians,  614  ; by  the 
Saracens,  636;  and  by  the  Crusaders,  when 
70,000  infidels  were  put  to  the  sword  ; a new 
kingdom  founded 1099 


Jerusalem  taken  from  the  Christians  by  Saladin  1187 
By  the  Turks,  who  drove  away  the  Saracens, 

1217  and  1239 

Surrendered  to  'the  emperor  Frederic  II.  by 
treaty  ........  1228 

Taken  by  the  Turks 1517 

Held  by  the  French  under  Bonaparte  . Feb.  1799 
The  protestant  bishopric  of  Jerusalem  erected, 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain  and 
Prussia 1841 


CHRISTIAN  KINGS  OF  JERUSALEM. 


Godfrey  of  BouiUon A.  n.  1099 

Baldwin  1 1100 

Baldwin  II 1118 

Fulk  of  Amou 1131 

Baldwin  III. 1144 

Amauri 1162 

Baldwin  IV 1173 


Sibyl,  then  his  son  Baldwin  V.  . . A.n.  1185 

Guy  de  Lusignan 1186 

Henry  of  Champagne 1192 

Amauri  de  Lusignan 1197 

Jeanne  de  Brienne 1210 

Emperor  Frederic  II 1229-39 


“ JERUSALEM  DELIVERED,”  the  great  Italian  epic,  by  Tasso,  Avas  published  in  1580. 

JESTER.  In  some  ancient  works  a jester  is  described  as  “a  AAutty  and  jocose  person, 
kept  by  princes  to  inform  them  of  their  faults,  and  those  of  other  men,  under  the  disguise 
of  a Avaggish  story.”  Several  of  our  ancient  kings,  particularly  the  Tudors,  kept  jesters. 
Rayhere,  the  founder  of  St.  BartholoineAv’s  priory.  West  Smithfield,  London,  is  said  to  have 
been  a coiu’t  jester  and  minstrel.  There  Avas  a jester  at  court  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  L,  but  Ave  hear  of  no  licensed  jester  afterwards. 

JESUITS.  The  society  or  company  of  Jesus  was  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  a page  to 
Ferdinand  V.  of  Spain,  subsequently  an  ofi&cer  in  his  army,  and  afterwards  canonised. 
Having  been  Avounded  at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  in  both  legs,  in  1521,  he  devoted  himself 
to  theology  AAdiile  under  cure,  and  renounced  the  military  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession. 
His  first  devout  exercise  Avas  to  dedicate  his  life  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  her  knight ; he 
next  made  a pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  on  his  return  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
society  at  Paris  in  1534.  He  presented  the  institutes  of  it,  in  1539,  to  pope  Paul  III.,  aaJio 
made  many  objections  to  them  ; but  Ignatius  adding  to  the  three  vows  of  chastity,  poverty, 
and  obedience,  a fourth  of  implicit  submission  to  the  holy  see,  the  institution  AA^as  confirmed 
by  a bull.  Sept.  27,  1540,  by  Avhich  the  number  of  members  was  not  to  exceed  60.  That 
clog,  hoAvever,  Avas  taken  off  by  another  bull,  March  14,  1543  ; and  popes  Julius  III., 
Pius  V.,  and  Gregory  XIII.  granted  the  society  very  great  privileges.  But  though  Francois 
Xavier,  and  other  missionaries,  the  first  brothers  of  the  order,  carried  it  to  the  extremities 
of  the  habitable  globe,  it  met  Avith  great  opposition  in  Europe,  particularly  in  Paris. 
During  the  last  and  present  centuries  numerous  decrees  have  been  issued  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits  by  European  governments.  See  Paraguay  and  Jansenists. 
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JESUITS,  continued. 


The  society  condcranod  by  the  Sorbonne,  Paris, 

1554  ; expelled  from  France,  1594  ; re-ad- 
mitted, 1603  ; but  after  several  decrees  is 
totally  suppressed  in  France  and  its  pro- 
perty confiscated A.D.  1764 

Ordered  by  parliament  to  be  expelled  from 
England,  1579,  1581,  1586,  1602;  and  finally 

by  the  Relief  Act  in 1829 

Expelled  from— Venice,  1607  ; Holland,  1708  ; 
Portugal,  1759  ; Spain 1767 


Abolished  by  Clement  XIV.  (at  the  meeting  of 
the  Bourbon  sovereigns)  . . July  21,  1773 

Restored  by  Pius  VI.  . . . Aug.  7,  1814 

Expelled  from — Belgium,  1818  ; Russia,  1820  ; 
Spain,  1820,  1835;  France,  1831,  1845;  Por- 
tiigal,  1834  ; Sardinia,  Austria,  and  other 
states,  1848  ; Italy  and  Sicily  ....  i860 
The  chief  of  the  order  appeals  to  the  king  of 
Sardinia  for  redress  of  grievances  . Oct.  24,  — 


JESUIT’S  BAEK  {Cortex  Peruvianus),  called  by  the  Spaniards  fever-wood  ; discovered, 
it  is  said,  by  a Jesuit,  about  1535.  Its  virtues  were  not  generally  known  till  1633,  when  it 
cured  of  fever  the  lady  of  the  viceroy  at  Peru.  The  Jesuits  gave  it  to  the  sick,  and  hence 
its  name.  It  was  sold  at  one  period  for  its  weight  in  silver,  and  was  introduced  into  France 
in  1649  ; and  it  is  said  to  have  cured  Louis  XIV.  of  fever  when  he  was  dauphin.  It  came 
into  general  use  in  1 680.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  introduced  it  here  about  1 700.  See  Quinine. 

JESUS  CHRIST,  the  Saviour  of  the  World,  stated  to  have  been  born  on  Monday, 
Dec.  25,  A.M.,  4004,  in  the  year  of  Rome  752  ; but  this  event  should  be  dated  four  years 
before  the  commencement  of  the  common  era.  See  Nativity.  The  following  dates  are  given 
by  ecclesiastical  writers.  Christ’s  baptism  by  John,  and  his  first  ministry,  a.d.  30.  He 
celebrated  the  last  passover,  and  instituted  the  sacrament  in  its  room,  on  Thursday,  April  2. 
He  was  crucified  on  Friday,  Aiuil  3,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  He  arose  April  5 ; 
ascended  to  heaven  from  Mount  Olivet  on  Thursday,  May  14,  following ; and  the  Holy 
Spirit  descended  on  his  disciples  on  Sunday,  the  day  of  Pentecost,  May  24,  a.d.  33.  The 
divinity  of  Christ,  denied  by  the  Arians,  was  affirmed  by  the  council  of  Nice,  a.d.  325. 

JEWELLERY,  worn  by  most  of  the  early  nations,  particularly  by  the  Roman  ladies. 
So  prodigious  was  the  extravagance  of  these  ladies,  that  Pliny  the  elder  says,  he  saw  LoUia 
Paulina  (the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  time,  and  wife  of  Caius  Caesar,  and  afterwards  of 
Caligula)  wearing  ornaments  which  were  valued  at  322, 9 16^.  sterling.  Jewels  were  worn  in 
France  by  Agnes  Sorel  in  1434.  The  manufacture  was  extensively  encouraged  in  England 
in  1685.  The  standard  of  gold  for  jewellery  was  lowered  by  parliament  in  1854, 

JEWISH  ERA.  The  Jews  usually  employed  the  era  of  the  Seleucidae  until  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  a new  mode  of  computing  was  adopted  by  them.  Some  insist  strongly  on  the 
antiquity  of  their  present  era.  They  date  from  the  creation,  which  they  consider  to  have 
been  3760  years  and  3 months  before  the  commencement  of  our  era.  To  redu«e  Jewish 
time  to  ours,  subtract  3761  years. 

JEWS,  a people  who  derive  their  origin  from  Abraham,  with  whom  God  made  a covenant, 
1898  B.c.  Gen.  xvii. 


Call  of  Abram B.c.  1921 

Isaac  born  to  Abraham 1896 

Birth  of  Esau  and  Jacob 1837 

Death  of  Abraham 1822 

Joseph  sold  into  Egypt 1729 

The  male  children  of  the  Israelites  thro-wn  into 

the  Nile  ; Moses  born 1571 

The  Passover  instituted.  The  Israelites  go  out 
of  Egypt,  and  cross  the  Red  Sea  . . . 1491 

The  law  promulgated  from  Mount  Sinai  . . — 

The  tabernacle  set  up 1490 

J oshua  leads  the  Israelites  into  Canaan  . .1451 

The  first  bondage  (Othniel,  1405)  . . . 1413 

The  second  bondage  (Ehud,  1325)  . . . . 1343 

The  third  bondage  (Deborah  and  Barak,  1285)  • 1305 

The  fourth  bondage  (Gideon,  1245)  . . . 1252 

The  fifth  bondage  (Jephthah,  1187)  . . . 1206 

The  sixth  bondage 1157 

Samson  slays  the  Philistines 1136 

Samuel  governs  as  judge  . . . about  1120 

Samson  pulls  down  the  temple  of  Dagon  . .1117 

Saul  made  king 1095 

David  slays  Goliath about  1063 

Death  of  Saul : David  made  king  . . . 1055 

David  besieges  and  takes  Jerusalem,  and  makes 

it  his  capital 1048 

Solomon  lays  the  foundation  of  the  temiile  . 1012 

Which  is  dedicated 1004 

Death  of  Solomon  ; the  kingdom  divided  . 975 


KINGDOM  OF  ISRAEL. 

Jeroboam  establishes  idolatry  . . b.c.  975 

Bethel  taken  from  Jeroboam;  500,000  Israel- 
ites slain 957 

Israel  afflicted  with  the  famine  predicted  by 

Elijah 906 

The  Syrians  besiege  Samaria  . . . .901 

Elijah  translated  to  heaven 896 

Miracles  of  Elisha  the  prophet  ....  895 

The  Assyrian  invasion  under  Phul  . . . 771 

Pekah  besieges  Jerusalem 741 

Samaria  taken  by  the  king  of  Assyria  : the  ten 
tribes  are  carried  into  captivity,  and  an  end 
is  put  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  . . . . 721 

KINGDOM  OF  JUDAH. 

Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  takes  Jerusalem,  and 

pillages  the  temple 971 

Abijah  defeats  the  king  of  Israel ; 50,000  men 
are  slain  in  battle  . . . . . . 957 

Hazael  desolates  Judah 857 

Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  lays  siege  to  Jerusalem  ; 
120,000  of  the  men  of  Judah  are  slain  in  one 

day 741 

Sennacherib  invades  Judea,  but  the  destroying 
angel  enters  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians,  and 
in  one  night  destroys  185,000  of  them  . .710 

Holofernes  is  killed  at  the  siege  of  Bethulia  by 
Judith 656 
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In  repairing  the  temple,  Ililkiali  discovers  the 
book  of  the  law,  and  Josiah  keeps  a solemn 
Passover  . . . . . . . b.c.  624 

Nebuchadnezzar  invades  Judea  . . . . 605 

He  besieges  Jerusalem 599 

Ho  again  invades  Judea,  and  takes  Jei-usalcm 

after  a long  siege 588 

Jerusalem  fired,  the  temple  burnt,  the  walls 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  city  reduced  to 
ashes 587 


KINGS.  PROPHETS. 

Saul  began  to  reign  . . .b.c.  1095  Samuel. 

David  ,, 1055  Nathan. 

Solomon  ,,  . . . .1015 


975- 

958- 

955- 

953- 

930- 

929. 

925- 

918. 

914. 

897. 

896. 

889. 

885. 

884. 

878. 

857- 

840. 

825. 

810. 

784. 

773- 

772. 

761. 

759- 

758. 

742. 

730- 

726. 

698. 

643- 

641. 

610. 


599- 


Kings  of  Judah. 
Rehoboam 
Abijah 
Asa 


Jehoshaphat 


Jehoram 
Ahaziah  . 
Athaliah 
J Joash  or 
t hoahaz. 

Amaziah  . 


Kings  of  Israel. 
Jeroboam  I. 

Nadab  (954) 
Baasha  ,, 

Elah 

Zimri 

Omri 

Ahab 

Ahaziah 
J Jehoram  or 
Joram 


J ehu. 


Je- 


Uzziah  or  Aza- 
riah. 


Jotham 
Ahaz 

Hezekiah 

Manasseh. 
Amon 
J osiah  . 

( Jehoahaz 
< (Shalluni), 
( Jehoiakini 
f Jehoiakin 
s (Coniah), 

( Zedekiah 


. Jehoahaz. 

. Jehoash  (839). 
. Jeroboam  II. 


Anarchy. 
Zechariah  . 
j Shallum. 

( Menahem. 
Pekahiah. 
Pekah. 


Hoshea. 

( [Captivity, 
I 72I-] 


Prophets. 
. Ahijah. 

. Azariah. 
. Hanani. 

. Jehu. 


Elijah. 

Elisha. 

Jahaziel. 


Jonah, 
f Hosea. 

( Amos. 

. Joel. 


Isaiah  and 
Micah. 


I Nahum. 

. Jeremiah. 

. Zephaniah. 

. Habakkuk. 

. Daniel. 

. Ezekiel. 


BABYLONI.SH  CAPTIVITY. 

Daniel  prophesies  at  Babylon  . . b.c.  603 

Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego,  refusing 
to  worship  the  golden  image,  are  cast  into  a 
fiery  furnace,  but  are  delivered  by  the  angel  587 
Obadiah  prophesies  . . • . . . — 

Daniel  declares  the  meaning  of  the  handwriting 

against  Belshazzar 538 

He  is  cast  into  the  lions’  den  ; he  prophesies 
the  return  from  captivity,  and  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah — 

RET  CRN  FROM  CAPTIVITY. 

Cyrus,  sovereign  of  all  Asia,  publishes  an  edict 
for  the  return  of  the  Jews,  and  rebuilding 


of  the  temple 536 

Haggai  and  Zechariah  prophets  . ...  520 

The  second  temple  finished  . March  10,  515 


The  Jews  delivered  from  Ilaman  by  Esther  b.c.  510 
Ezra,  the  priest,  arrives  in  Jerusalem  to  reform 

abuses 458 

Here  begin  the  seventy  weeks  of  years  pre- 
dicted by  Daniel,  being  490  years  before  the 
crucifixion  of  the  Redeemer  . . . . 457 

The  walls  of  Jerusalem  built  ....  445 

Malachi  the  prophet 415 

[The  Scripture  history  of  the  Jews  ends,  accord- 
ing to  Eusebius,  in  442  b.c.  ; and  from  this 
time,  Josephus  and  the  Roman  historians  give 
the  best  account  of  the  Jews.] 


THE  GRECIAN  EMPIRE. 

Alexander  the  Great  passes  out  of  Europe  into 

Asia 335 

He  marches  against  Jerusalem  to  besiege  it, 
but  it  is  said,  on  seeing  Jaddus,  the  high- 
priest,  clad  in  his  robes,  he  declares  he  had 
seen  such  a figure  in  a vision  in  Macedonia, 
inviting  him  to  Asia,  and  promising  to  deliver 
the  Persian  empire  into  his  hands ; he  now 
goes  to  the  temple,  and  offers  sacrifiees  to  the 


God  of  the  Jews 332 

Jerusalem  taken  by  Ptolemy  Soter  . . . 320 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus  said  to  employ  72  Jews 

to  translate  the  Scriptures 277 

Antiochus  takes  Jerusalem,  pillages  the  temple, 
and  slays  40,000  of  the  inhabitants  . .170 

Government  of  the  Maccabees  begins  . . . 166 

Treaty  with  the  Romans  ; the  first  on  record 

with  the  Jews 161 

Judas  Hyreanus  assumes  the  title  of  “ King  of 

the  Jews  ” 107 

Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Roman  legions  under 
Pompey 63 


ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

Antipater  made  intendant  of  Judea  by  Julius 

Csesar 49 

Herod,  son  of  Antipater,  marries  Miriamne, 

daughter  of  the  king 42 

Invasion  of  the  Parthians 40 

Herod  employs  the  aid  of  the  senate  ; they 
decree  him  to  be  the  king  ....  — 

Jerusalem  taken  by  Herod,  and  by  the  Roman 

general  Sosius 37 

Herod  rebuilds  the  temple 18 

Jesus  Christ,  the  long-expected  Messiah,  is 
said  to  be  born  on  Monday,  Dec.  25,  four  years 
before  the  common  era  . . . . a.d.  4 

Pontius  Pilate  is  made  procurator  of  Judea  . 26 

John  the  Baptist  begins  to  preach  . . . — 

John  the  Baptist  beheaded  . . . -31 

Christ’s  ministry  and  miracles  . . . 31-33 

The  crucifixion  and  resurrection  of  the 

Redeemer 33 

Claudius  banishes  J ews  from  Rome  . . . 50 

Titus  takes  Jerusalem  ; the  city  and  temple  are 
sacked  and  burnt,  and  1,100,000  of  the  Jews 
perish,  multitudes  destroying  themselves  . 70 

100,000  Greeks  and  Romans  are  murdered  by 

the  Jews  about  Gyrene 115 

Adrian  rebuilds  Jerusalem  (calling  it  Jilia 
Capitolina)  and  erects  a temple  to  Jupiter  . 130 

More  than  580  000  of  the  Jevrs  are  slain  by  the 

Romans,  in 135  and  136 

[They  are  now  banished  from  Judea  by  an  edict 
of  the  emperor,  and  are  forbidden  to  return, 
or  even  to  look  back  upon  their  once  flourish- 
ing and  beloved  city,  on  pain  of  death.  From 
this  period,  the  Jews  have  been  scattered 
among  all  other  nations.] 


GENERAL  HISTORY. 

Jews  first  arrive  in  England  ....  1078 
The  Rabbi  Maimonides  lives  about  . . . — 

The  Jews  massacred  in  London,  on  the  corona- 
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tion  (lay  of  Richard  I.,  at  the  instigation  of 

tlie  j)riest8 A.n.  1189 

500  Jews  besieged  in  York  castle  by  the  mob, 
cut  each  other’s  throats  to  avoid  tiieir  fnry  . 1190 
Jews  of  both  sexes  imprisoned  ; their  eyes  (jr 
teeth  plucked  out,  and  numbers  inhumanly 
butchered,  by  king  John  ....  1204 

They  circumcise  ami  attempt  to  crucify  a child 
at  Norwich;  the  offenders  are  condemned  in 
a fine  of  20,000  marks  ......  1235 

They  crucify  a child  at  Lincoln,  for  which 

eighteen  are  hanged 1255 

700  Jews  are  slain  in  London,  a Jew  having 
forced  a Christian  to  pay  him  more  than  2s. 
per  week  as  interest  on  a loan  of  20s.  Stow.  1262 
Statute  that  no  Jew  should  enjoy  a freehold, 

passed 1269 

Every  Jew  lending  money  on  interest  compelled 
to  wear  a plate  on  his  breast  signifying  that 
he  weCs  a usurer,  or  to  quit  the  realm.  Stow  . 1274 
267  Jews  hanged  and  quartered  for  clipping 

coin 1278 

15,660  Jews  banished  from  England.  Revpin  . 1290 
Much  pillaged  and  persecuted  in  France  during 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

A fatal  distemper  raging  in  Europe,  they  are 
suspected  of  having  poisoned  the  springs,  and 
numbers  are  massacred.  Lenglet  . . . 1348 

Jews  are  banished  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and 

Prance 1492-94 

After  having  been  banished  England  370  years, 
they  are  permitted  to  return  by  Cromwell, 
who  grants  a pension  to  Manasseh  Ben  Israel  1657 
Statute  to  compel  them  to  maintain  their  pro- 
testant  children,  enacted,  Anne  . . . 1702 

Bill  to  naturahse  the  professors  of  the  Jewish 
religion  in  Ireland  (where  200  Jews  then 
resided)  refused  the  royal  assent  . . . 1746 

Statute  to  naturalise  them,  passed  . . . 1753 

This  act  repealed  on  the  petition  of  all  the  cities 

in  England 1754 

The  Jews  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Avignon  are 
declared  to  be  citizens  of  France  . . . 1790 

Sitting  of  the  great  Sanhedrim  of  Paris,  con- 
vened by  the  emperor  Napoleon  . Sept.  18,  1806 
London  society  for  promoting  Christianity 

among  the  Jews 1808 

Alexahder  of  Russia  grants  land  on  the  sea  of 
Azoph  to  converted  Jews  . . Sept,  i,  1820 

Mr.  David  Salomons  elected  sheriff  of  London 
(the  first  Jewish  one) : an  act  passed  to  enable 

him  to  act June  24,  1835 

Bill  for  Jewish  emancipation  in  England,  lost 
on  the  second  reading  by  a majority  in  the 
commons,  228  against  165  . . May  17,  1836 

Moses  Montefiore,  esq. , elected  sheriff  of  London; 
and  knighted  by  the  queen,  being  the  first 


Jew  on  whom  that  honour  has  been  conferred, 

Nov.  9,  1837 

Ukase  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  permitting  the 
title  of  citizen  of  the  first  class  to  be  held 
by  any  Jew  who  renders  himself  worthy  of  it  1839 
Owing  to  the  disappearance  of  a Greek  priest, 
a persecution  of  the  Jews  began  at  Damascus. 

See  DamaHcu!^  .....  Feb.  i,  1840 
Act  to  relieve  Jews  elected  to  municipal  offices 

from  taking  oaths,  &c.,  9 Viet 1846 

Baron  Rothschild  * returned  to  parliament  for 
the  city  of  London  by  a majority  of  6619 
votes  ; his  opponent,  lord  John  Manners,  poll- 
ing only  3104 July  3,  1849 

Alderman  Salomons  * elected  member  for 

Green wieh June  28,  1851 

The  Jews’  Oaths  of  Abjuration  bill  passed  the 
house  of  commons  ....  July  3,  — 
Baron  Rothschild  again  returned  for  the  city  of 
London  at  the  general  elections,  July,  1852  : 
March,  1857  ; and  again  in  . . . July,  1857 

Violent  outbreak  against  the  Jews  in  Stock- 
holm   Sept  3,  1852 

The  Jewish  Oath  bill  passed  in  commons, 

April  15  ; thrown  out  in  the  lords,  Apiil  29,  1853 
Alderman  Salomons  the  first  Jewish  lord  mayor 

of  London 1855 

The  J ewish  Oath  bill  several  times  passed  in 
the  commons  and  thrown  out  in  the  lords  . 1854-7 
Edgar  Mortara,  a Jewish  child,  forcibly  taken 
from  his  parents  by  order  of  the  archbishop 
of  Bologna,  on  the  plea  of  having  been  bap- 
tized when  an  infant  by  a Roman  Catholic 
maid-servant  ....  June  24,  1858 
An  act  passed  enabling  Jews  to  sit  in  parlia- 
ment, by  resolution  of  the  house  . July,  — 
Baron  Rothschild  takes  his  seat  as  M.P.  for 

London  on July  26,  — t 

The  French  government  having  in  vain  urgeci 
Mortara’s  restoration  to  his  parents,  sir  Moses 
Montefiore  proceeds  to  Rome  (but  obtains  no 

redress) Dec.  22,  — 

Alderman  Salomons  elected  M.P.  for  Greenwich, 
and  baron  Rothschild  for  Hythe  . Feb.  15,  1859 
Protest  respecting  the  seizure  of  the  boy  Mor- 
tara signed  at  London  by  the  abp.  of  Canter- 
bury, and  bishops,  noblemen,  and  gentlemen, 
sent  to  the  French  ambassador,  October,  and 
presented  to  lord  John  Russell  . Nov.  — 
Oppressive  laws  against  the  J ews  in  the  Austrian 
empire  aumdled  ....  Jan.  6,  10,  i860 
Act  passed  permitting  Jewish  M. P.’s  to  omit 
from  the  oath  the  words  “ on  the  faith  of  a 

Christian  ” Aug.  6,  — 

Additional  political  privileges  granted  to  the 
Jews  in  Russia,  Jan.  26 ; and  in  Poland,  June,  1862 


JOAN  OF  ARC,  THE  Maid  of  Orleans,  the  celebrated  heroine  of  France,  was  born  at 
Domreiny.  The  English  under  the  duke  of  Bedford  closely  besieging  Orleans,  Joan  of  Arc 
pretended  that  she  had  a divine  commission  to  expel  them,  and  (Charles  VII.  entrusted  her 
with  the  command  of  the  French  troops.  She  raised  the  siege  and  entered  Orleans  with 
supplies,  April  29,  1429  ; and  the  English,  who  were  before  the  place  from  Oct.  12  preceding, 
abandoned  the  enterprise  May  8 following.  Slie  captured  several  towns  in  the  possession  of 
the  English,  whom  she  defeated  in  a battle  near  Patay,  June  18,  1429,  In  her  various 
achievements  no  nnfeminine  cruelty  ever  stained  her  conduct.  She  was  wounded  several 
times  herself,  but  never  shed  any  blood  with  her  own  hand.  She  was  taken  at  the  siege  of 
Compi^gne,  May  25,  1430  ; and,  to  the  great  disgrace  of  the  English,  after  a trial,  was  burnt 
for  a witch  at  Rouen,  May  30,  1431.  A statue  of  Joan  of  Arc,  chiselled  by  the  late  princess 
Marie  of  France,  was  inaugurated  at  Orleans,  Sept.  13,  1851.  • See  Patay,  Battle  of. 

JOHN,  ST.,  Knights  of.  Malta. 

JOHN’S,  ST.  See  Newfoundland. 


* Neither  wei'e  permitted  to  sit. 

t To  commemorate  this  event  the  baron  endowed  a .scholarshiij  in  the  City  of  London  ’School. 
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JOHN’S  OATFi,  ST.,  Icadinpj  into  St.  Jolin’s-sciuare,  Clerkemvell,  London,  is  a line 
vestij^o  of  monastic  l)nilding.  It  was  the  gate  of  tlie  priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
(sup])resscd  in  1540),  and  is  also  remarkable  as  the  plaee  where  the  first  numher  of  the 
Genthman's  ^^agazinc  Avas  ])iihlishcd,  IMarch  6,  1731.  The  house  was  often  visited  hy  Dr. 
Johnson,  Garrick,  and  their  friends. 

JOHN  DOE  AND  liKUiARD  IloE,  naiucs  well  known  in  the  law,  as  standing  pledges  for 
the  prosecution  of  suits.  In  early  times  real  and  substantial  ])ersons  were  rc(;[uircd  to  ])ledge 
themselves  to  answer  to  the  crown  for  an  amercement  or  tine  set  upon  the  plaintiff,  for 
raising  a folse  accusation,  if  he  brought  an  action  without  cause,  or  failed  in  it.  And  in 
1285,  13  Edw.  I.  sheriffs  and  bailiffs  Avere,  before  they  made  deliverance  of  the  distress,  to 
receiA'e  pledges  for  the  ]mrsuing  the  suit,  and  for  the  return  of  the  beasts,  if  return  were 
aAA'arded.  Ihit  the  AA’hole  coming  to  be  a matter  of  form,  the  fictitious  names  of  Doe  and 
Koe  AA'cre  used  until  compliance  AAuth  the  form  Avas  declared  to  be  no  longer  necessary  by  the 
Common  LaAv  Procedure  Act,  15  & 16  Viet.  c.  76,  1852. 

JOHN  O’GEOAT’S  HOUSE,  an  ancient  house  formerly  situated  on  Duncan’s  Bay 
Head,  the  most  northerly  point  in  Great  Britain,  deriving  its  name  from  John  of  Groat,  or 
Groot,  and  his  brothers,  originally  from  Holland,  said  to  liaAx  settled  here  about  1489.* 

JOHNSON’S  CLUB.  A small  society  of  distinguished  men,  Avho,  about  1763,  formed 
themselves  into  a friendly  club  ; Goldsmith,  Eeynolds,  Burke,  Gibbon,  Jones,  Garrick, 
Bennett,  Langton,  and  Tophani  Beauclerk,  Avith  Johnson  for  iiresident.  The  opinion  formed 
of  a neAV  Avork  by  the  club  Avas  speedily  knoAvn  all  over  London,  and  Avas  sufficient  to  sell 
off  a whole  edition  in  a day,  or  to  condemn  the  sheets  to  the  trunk-maker  and  pastrycook. 

JOINT-STOCK  COMPANIES  (good  and  bad)  haA'e  been  very  numerous  since  1600, 
partieularly  during  the  present  century  (especially  in  1825  and  1846).  Many  acts  have  been 
passed  for  their  regulation  ; the  most  important  in  1857  and  1858.  See  Comimnies. 

JOUENALS,  Paeliamentary.  Those  of  the  House  of  Commons  commenced  in  1547. 
They  Avere  first  ordered  to  be  printed  in  1752,  Avhen  5000^.  Avere  alloAved  to  Mr.  Hardinge 
for  the  execution  of  the  AVork ; by  this  means  the  journals  can  noAV  be  searched  for  precedents 
in  parliamentary  transactions.  The  journals  of  the  House  of  Peers  (commencing  1509) 
Avere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  1 767. 

JUAN  FEENANDEZ,  an  island  in  the  Pacific,  named  from  its  discoverer  in  1567. 
Alexander  Selkirk,  a native  of  Scotland,  Avas  left  on  shore  here  by  his  captain  for  mutiny  in 
1705.  In  this  solitary  place  he  lived  more  than  four  years,  till  he  Avas  discovered  by  captain 
Eogers  in  1709.  From  the  narrative  of  his  ^R’oceedings,  Daniel  De  Foe  is  said  to  have 
derived  the  hint  Avliich  produced  the  telehmiedi  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  published 
in  1719. 

JUBILEES.  The  JeAVS  were  commanded  to  celebrate  a Jubilee  every  fifty  years,  1491  b.c. 
{Lev.  XXV.  8).  Among  the  Christians  a jubilee  every  century  AA^as  instituted  by  pope 
Boniface  VI II.  in  the  year  1300.  Fn  the  sixteenth  century  it  Avas  celebrated  every  fifty 
years  by  command  of  pope  Clement  VI.  ; and  Avas  aftenvards  reduced  by  Urban  VI.  to  every 
thirty-third  year  ; and  by  Sixtus  V.  to  every  tAventy-fifth  year. 


Shakspeare’s  Jubilee,  projected  by  David  Ga»-- 
rick,  was  celebrated  at  Shakspeare’s  birth- 
place, Stratford-on-Avon  . Sept  6,  7,  8,  1769 
Another  Shakspeare  festival  at  Stratford, 

April  23,  1836 

National  Jubilee  in  England  on  account  of 


George  III.  entering  into  the  fiftieth  year  of 

his  reign Oct.  25,  i8og 

J ubilee  in  celebration  of  the  general  peace,  and 
of  the  centenary  of  the  accession  of  the 
Brunswick  family  . . . Aug.  i,  1814 


JUDAH.  See  Jews. 

JUDGES  appointed  by  God,  when  the  Israelites  Avere  in  bondage,  ruled  from  1402  b.c, 
till  the  election  of  Saul  as  king,  1095.  See  Justices,  Circuits,  Lord  Justices,  and  Vice- 
Chancellors. 


Judges  punished  for  bribery,  and  Thomas  de 

Wey land  banished a.d.  1289 

William  de  Thorp  hanged  for  bribery  . . . 1351 

John  de  Cavendish  beheaded  by  the  Kentish 

rebels  . . _ 1382 

Tresylian,  chief  justice,  executed  for  favouidng 
despotism,  and  other  judges  condemned  . 1388 


The  prince  of  Wales  said  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  judge  Gascoigne  for  assaulting  him 

on  the  bench a.  n.  1412 

Sir  Thomas  More,  lord  chancellor,  beheaded, 

July  6,  1535 

Judges  threatened  with  impeachment,  and 
Berkeley  taken  off  the  bench  and  committed 


* This  house  was  of  an  octagon  shape,  being  one  room,  vdth  eight  windows  and  eight  doors,  to  admit 
eight  members  of  the  family,  the  heads  of  different  branches  of  it,  to  prevent  their  quarrels  for  precedence 
at  table,  which  on  a previous  occasion  had  nigh  proved  fatal.  Each  came  in  by  this  contrivance  at  his  own 
door,  and  sat  at  an  octagon  table,  at  which,  of  course,  there  was  no  chief  place  or  head. 
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JUDGES,  continued. 

standing  the  demise  of  the  crown  (by  i Geo. 

III.  c.  23) 1761 

Three  additional  judges  appointed,  one  to  each 
law  court  1784  : and  again  in  ....  1830 
A new  judge  took  his  seat  as  vice-chancellor, 

May  5,  1813 

Two  new  vice-chancellors  appointed  . . . 1841 

A third  vice-chancellor,  and  two  new  chancery 
Their  commissions  made  permanent,  notwith-  | jiidges  (styled  lords- justices)  appointed  . . 1851 

JUDICIAL  COMMITTEE  of  the  Piuvy  Council,  See  Privy  Council. 

JUGGERNAUT,  or  “ Lord  of  tlie  World,”  one  of  the  incarnations  of  Krishna,  is  an  idol 
formed  of  an  irregular  pyramidal  black  stone,  with  two  rich  diamonds  to  represent  eyes  ; the 
nose  and  mouth  are  painted  vermilion.  The  number  of  pilgrims  that  visit  the  god  is  stated 
at  1,200,000  annually  ; a great  many  never  return  ; and,  to  the  distance  of  fifty  miles,  the 
way  is  strewed  with  human  bones.  The  temple  of  Juggernaut  has  existed  above  800  years. 
The  state  allowance  to  the  temide  was  suspended  by  the  Indian  government  in  June  1851, 

JUGURTHINE  WAR.  Jugurtha  expelled  his  cou-sin  Hiempsal,  king  of  Numidia,  and 
usurped  his  throne,  118  b.c.  He  afterwards  gave  him  a share  in  the  government,  but  killed 
him  in  112.  He  then  provoked  the  Romans  to  war.  Ciecilius  Metellus  was  first  sent 
against  him,  and  defeated  him  in  two  battles  ; and  Marius  brought  him  in  chains  to  Rome 
to  adorn  his  triumph,  106  B.c,  This  war  has  been  immortalised  by  the  pen  of  Sallust. 

JULIAN  PERIOD  (invented  by  Joseph  Scaliger,  about  1583),  a term  of  years  produced 
by  the  multiplication  of  the  lunar  cycle  19,  solar  cycle  28,  and  Roman  indiction  15.  It 
consists  of  7980  years,  and  began  4713  years  before  our  era.  It  has  been  employed  in 
computing  time  to  avoid  the  puzzling  ambiguity  attendant  on  reckoning  any  period  ante- 
cedent to  our  era,  an  advantage  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  mundane  eras  used  at 
different  times.  By  subtracting  4713  from  the  Julian  period,  our  era  is  found  ; if  before 
Christ,  subtract  the  Julian  period  from  4714,  For  Julian  era,  see  Calendar  and  Year. 

JULY,  the  seventh,  originally  fifth,  Roman  month,  named  by  Marc  Antony  from  Julius, 
the  surname  of  Caesar,  the  dictator  of  Rome,  who  was  born  in  it. 

JUNE,  the  sixth  month,  owes  its  name  to  Junius,  which  some  derive  from  Juno,  and 
others  from  Juniores,  this  being  for  the  young,  as  the  month  of  May  was  for  aged  persons. 
Ovid,  in  his  Fasti,  introduces  Juno  as  claiming  this  month. 

JUNIUS’S  LETTERS,  Junius  was  the  assumed  name  of  a concealed  political  writer, 
who  began  to  publish  his  Letters  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  Jan.  21,  1769.  They  were 
written  in  a nervous,  sarcastic,  and  clear  style,  produced  a powerful  impression,  and  are  still 
much  admired.  They  have  been  ascribed  to  Mr.  Burke,  Mr,  William  Gerard  Hamilton, 
commonly  called  Single-speech  Hamilton,  John  Wilkes,  Mr.  Dunning  (afterwards  lord 
Ashburton),  serjeant  Adair,  the  Rev.  J.  Rosenhagen,  John  Roberts,  Charles  Lloyd,  Samuel 
Dyer,  general  Lee,  the  duke  of  Portland,  Hugh  Boyd,  lord  George  Sackville,  and  sir  Philip 
Francis.  The  last  named  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  tlie  author,  but  the  question 
is  still  undecided.  Junius  said,  “ I am  the  depositary  of  my  own  secret,  and  it  shall 
perish  with  me.” 

JUNO,  the  planet,  discovered  by  M.  Harding,  of  Lilienthal,  near  Bremen,  Sept,  i,  1804. 
Its  distance  from  the  sun  is  254  millions  of  miles,  and  it  accomjfiishes  its  revolution  in  four 
years  and  128  days,  at  the  rate  of  nearly  42,000  miles  an  hour.  Its  diameter  is  estimated 
by  German  astronomers  at  1424  English  miles, 

JUNONIA.*  Festivals  in  honour  of  Juno  celebrated  at  Rome,  and  instituted  431  b.c. 

JUPITER,  known  as  a planet  to  the  Chaldeans,  it  is  said  3000  B.c,  The  discovery  of 
the  satellites  is  attributed  to  Simon  Map*  (Marius)  in  1609,  but  more  generally  to  Galileo 
on  Jan.  8,  1610.  See  Planets.  Jupiteii  Ammon’s  celebrated  temple  in  Libya  was  visited 
by  Alexander,  332  b.c.  Cambyses’  army  sent  against  this  temple  perished  miserably,  525  b.c. 

JURIDICAL  SOCIETY  was  established  in  Feb.  1855,  and  opened  with  an  address  by 
sir  R.  Bethell  (now  lord  chancellor)  on  May  12  following, 

* At  these  festivals  the  young  maids  ran  races,  and  petitioned  Juno  to  give  them  husbands  ; at  Rome 
an  altar  was  erected  to  her  as  the  goddess  of  marriage,  where  the  new-married  couple  offered  either  a white 
cow,  geese,  or  ravens,  from  which  they  took  the  gall  before  they  sacrificed,  and  threw  it  behind  the  altar, 
to  intimate  that  in  that  state  of  life  no  bitterness  of  sj>irit  should  remain. 


Dy  tne  commons,  on  a cnarge  01  treason, 

Feb.  13,  1641 

Three  judges  impeached 1680 

Judge  Jefferies  committed  by  the  lord  mayor  to 
the  tower,  where  he  died  ....  1689 
The  judge’s  office  made  tenable  for  life  (during 
good  behaviour)  instead  of  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  crown  (by  13  Will.  III.  c.  2.)  . . 1702 
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JURIES.  Trial  by  jury  was  introduced  into  England  during  tlic  Saxon  lieptarcliy, 
mention  being  made  of  six  Welsh  and  six  Anglo-Saxon  freemen  appointed  to  try  causes 
between  the  English  and  Welsh  men  of  property,  and  made  res])onsible,  with  their  whole 
estates  real  and  i)crsonal,  for  false  verdicts.  Lambard.  But  by  most  authorities  their 
institution  is  ascribed  to  Alfred  about  886.  In  Magna  Charta^  juries  are  insisted  on  as  the 
great  bulwark  of  the  i)eople’s  liberty.  When  either  party  is  an  alien  born,  the  jury  shall  be 
one  half  denizens,  and  the  other  half  aliens,  statute  28  Edw.  111.  1353.  By  the  common 
law  a prisoner  upon  indictment  or  appeal  might  challenge  peremptorily  thirty-five,  being 
under  three  juries  ; but  a lord  of  parliament,  and  a peer  of  the  realm,  who  is  to  be  tried  by 
his  peers,  cannot  challenge  any  of  his  peers.  An  act  for  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases  in 
Scotland  was  passed  in  1815.  An  act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  juries 
in  Ireland  Avas  passed  4 Will.  IV.  1833.  The  constitution  of  1791  established  the  trial 
ill  France.  An  imperial  decree  abolished  trial  by  jury  throughout  the  Austrian 
empire,  Jan.  15,  1852.* 

JUSTICES  OF  THE  Peace  are  local  magistrates,  invested  with  extensive  powers  in  minor 
cases,  but  subject  to  supersession  and  punishment  by  the  King’s  Bench  for  an  abuse  of  their 
authority.  They  were  first  nominated  by  William  I.  in  1076.  Stow.  Persons  to  maintain 
the  peace  in  each  county  were  appointed  by  i Edw.  III.  c.  2,  1327;  and  their  duties  were 
defined  in  1360.  The  form  of  a commission  of  the  j>eace  settled  by  the  judges,  23  Eliz. 
1580.  Haiukins.  See  Eyre. 

JUSTICES  (LORDS)  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery.  Two  judges  of  recent 
appointment,  to  give  more  efficiency  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  court  of  chancery ; 
and  having  rank  next  after  the  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer.  By  14  & 15  Viet.  c.  83, 
“ From  Oct.  i,  1851,  the  power  exercised  by  the  lord  chancellor  in  the  court  of  chancery,  to 
be  exercised  by  the  court  of  appeal ; one  judge  sitting  with  the  lord  chancellor,  or  the  two 
judges  sitting  together,  to  form  a court  of  ajipeal ; but  the  lord  chancellor  sitting  alone  to 
have  a co-ordinate  jurisdiction.”  The  rt.  hon.  J.  L.  Knight-Bruce  and  lord  Cranworth 
(afterwards  lord  chancellor)  Avere  the  first  lords  justices  ; the  latter  was  succeeded  by  sir  G. 
J.  Turner  in  1853 — (the  present  justices,  1862). 

JUSTICIARS.  In  ancient  times  the  kings  of  England  used  to  hear  and  determine  causes  ; 
but  it  is  declared  by  laAV  that  if  the  king  cannot  determine  every  controversy,  he,  to  ease 
himself,  may  divide  the  labour  among  persons,  men  of  wisdom  and  fearing  God,  and  out  of 
such  to  apjDoint  judges.  The  Saxon  kings  of  England  appointed  a judge  alter  this  manner, 
Avho  Avas,  in  fact,  the  king’s  deputy.  After  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  person  invested  Avith 
that  poAver  had  the  style  of  Ca^ntalis  Justicice,  or  Justiciarius  Anglioe.  These  judges  con- 
tinued until  the  erection  of  the  Courts  of  King’s  Bench  and  the  Common  Pleas.  The  first 
justiciars  of  England  Avere  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  and  William  Fitz-Osborn,  in  1067  ; and 
the  last  was  Philip  Basset,  in  1261. 

JUSTINIAN  CODE  (comjiiled  under  the  direction  of  the  emperor  Justinian  I.),  wherein 
was  Avritten  AAffiat  may  be  termed  the  statute  laAA",  scattered  through  2000  volumes,  reduced 
to  fifty  ; it  was  promulgated  in  a.d.  528.  To  this  code  of  laAvs  Justinian  added  the  Pandects, 
the  Institutes,  and  Novels.  These  compilations  have  since  been  called,  collectively,  the 
body  of  civil  laAV  {Corpus  Juris  Civilis).  A digest  Avas  made  in  533.  Blair. 

JUTE,  the  fibres  of  tAvo  plants,  the  chonch  and  isbund  {Corchorus  olitorius  and  corchorus 
capsularis,)  extensively  cultivated  in  Bengal  for  making  gunnycloth,  &c.  Jute  has  been  much 
manufactured  at  Dundee  as  a substitute  for  flax,  toA\',  &c.,  and  in  July  1862,  assertions  Avere 
made  that  it  could  be  employed  as  a substitute  for  cotton.  In  1853,  275,578  cwts.,  and 
in  1861,  904,092  CAvts.  of  undressed  jute  were  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

JUVENILE  OFFENDERS.  In  1838,  an  act  Avas  passed  for  instituting  a prison  for 
instructing  and  correcting  juvenile  offenders,  and  the  military  hospital  at  Parkhurst  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  Avas  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  A similar  act  Avas  passed  in  1854. 

♦ Coercion  of  Juries. — About  the  year  927,  the  plaintiff’  and  defendant  used  to  feed  the  jury  em- 
panneled  in  their  action,  and  hence  arose  the  common  law  of  denying  sustenance  to  a jury  after  the  hearing 
of  the  evidence.  A jury  may  be  detained  during  the  pleasure  of  the  judge  if  they  cannot  agree  upon  a 
verdict ; and  may  be  confined  without  meat,  drink,  or  fire,  candlelight  excepted,  till  they  are  unanimous. 
— Some  jurors  have  been  fined  for  having  fruit  in  their  pockets,  when  they  were  withdrawn  to  consider  of 
their  verdict,  though  they  did  not  eat  it.  Leon.  Dyer,  137.  A jury  at  Sudbury  not  being  able  to  agree,  and 
having  been  some  time  under  duress,  forcibly  broke  from  the  court  where  they  were  locked  up,  and  went 
home,  Oct.  g,  1791.  Phillips.  In  Scotland,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  France,  juries  decide  by  a majority  : in 
France,  since  1831,  a majority  of  two-thirds  is  required. 
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KABYLES.  Algiers. 

KAFFRARIA,  an  extensive  country  in  South  Africa,  extending  from  the  north  of  Cape 
Colony  to  the  south  of  Guinea.  An  invasion  of  the  Kaffirs  or  Caffres,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Grahamstown,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  took  place  in  Oct.  1831  ; the  invaders  fell  upon  the 
settlers,  murdered  them,  burnt  their  houses,  destroyed  their  crops,  and  carried  away  their 
ca,ttle ; this  irruption  was  eventually  suppressed  by  the  colonial  authorities.  Various 
slighter  annoyances  to  the  colonists  occurred  up  to  Dec.  31,  1850,  when  sir  Harry  Smith, 
the  then  governor,  proclaimed  martial  law,  and  ordered  the  inhabitants  to  rise  ew  masse  for 
the  defence  of  the  frontier  ; the  Kaffirs  had  previously  defeated  our  troops  in  several 
encounters,  and  had  committed  many  murderous  forays  upon  the  villages.  Disastrous 
operations  against  the  Kaffirs  in  the  Waterkloeff  followed,  and  colonel  Fordyce  and  several 
officers  and  men  of  the  74th  regiment  were  killed,  Nov.  6,  1851.  Captain  Oldham  and  others 
had  just  before  been  murdered  in  ambuscade  or  killed  in  sundry  encounters.  —Wreck  of  the 
Birkenhead  with  reinforcements  from  England  (see  Birkenhead),  Feb.  26,  1852.  The  hos- 
tilities of  the  Kaffirs  having  assumed  all  the  features  of  regular  warfare,  the  governor-general 
Cathcart,  after  much  forbearance,  attacked  them  with  2000  British  troops  at  Berea,  where 
they  numbered  6000  mounted  horsemen,  Dec.  20,  1852.  In  this  action  captain  Faunce  and 
38  men  were  killed,  and  two  other  officers  and  15  men  wounded.  The  Kaffir  loss  was  so 
severe  as  to  compel  them  to  sue  for  peace.  The  conditions  offered  by  general  Cathcart  were 
accepted,  and  peace  was  restored,  March  9,  1853. 

KAINARDGI,  Bulgaria.  Here  a treaty  was  signed,  1774,  between  the  Turks  and 
Russians,  Avhich  opened  the  Black  Sea,  and  gave  the  Crimea  to  the  latter. 

KALAFAT,  on  the  Danube,  opposite  the  fortress  of  Widdin.  This  place  was  fortified 
by  the  Turks  under  Omer  Pacha  when  they  crossed  the  river,  Oct.  28,  1853.  In  December, 
prince  Gortschakoff,  with  the  Russian  army,  determined  to  storm  their  intrenchments.  The 
conflict  lasted  from  Dec.  31,  to  Jan.  9,  1854,  when  the  Russians  were  compelled  to  retire. 
Among  these  conflicts  one  occurred  at  Citate,  Jan.  6.  See  Citate.  Kalafat  Avas  invested 
Jan.  28,  and  general  Schilders  attacked  it  vigorously  on  April  19,  Avithout  success,  and  the 
blockade  AA^as  raised  April  21. 

KALEIDOSCOPE,  an  optical  instrument  Avhich,  by  an  arrangement  of  mirrors,  produces 
a symmetrical  reflection  of  beautiful  images,  Avas  invented  by  Dr.  (now  sir  David)  BreAvster, 
of  Edinburgh  ; it  Avas  first  suggested  in  1814,  and  the  instrument  perfected  in  1817,  AAffien 
it  became  popular.  It  was  intended  to  assist  jeAvellers,  glass-painters,  and  other  ornamental 
artists,  in  the  formation  of  patterns.  See  Dehusco2Je. 

KALITSCH  (Poland),  Battle  of,  between  the  Saxons,  under  the  French  general  Reynier, 
and  the  Russians  under  Winzingerode  ; an  obstinate  engagement,  in  AAdiich  the  former  Avere 
defeated  with  much  loss,  2000  being  slain  on  the  field,  and  some  thousands  wounded, 
Feb.  13,  1813, 

KALUNGA  FORT  (E.  Indies),  attacked  unsuccessfully  by  the  company’s  forces,  and 
general  Gillespie  killed,  Oct.  31,  1814  ; and  again  unsuccessfully,  Nov.  25.  It  AA^as  evacuated 
by  the  Nepaulese,  Nov.  30,  same  year. 

KAIMTSCHATKA,  a peninsula,  E.  coast  of  Asia,  AA'as  discovered  by  Morosco,  a Cossack 
chief,  A.D.  1690  ; taken  possession  of  by  Russia,  in  1697  ; and  proved  to  be  a peninsula  by 
Behring,  in  1728.  Four  months,  commencing  at  our  midsummer,  may  be  considered  as  the 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn  here,  the  rest  of  the  year  being  dreary  Avinter.  The  amiable 
captain  Clarke,  a companion  of  captain  Cook,  died  in  sight  of  Kamtschatka,  Aug.  22,  1779, 
and  Avas  buried  at  the  town  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  in  the  peninsula. 

KAMPTULICON,  a substance  used  for  flooring,  patented  by  Elijah  GalloAvay  in  1843, 
and  manufactured  since  1851,  by  Messrs.  Tayler,  Harvey,  & Co.  It  is  composed  of  India- 
rubber  and  cork,  combined  by  masticating  machines. 

KANGAROOS,  animals  indigenous  to  Australia,  were  bred  at  San  Donato,  the  estate  of 
prince  Demidoff,  in  1853,  and  since. 

KANSAS,  part  of  Louisiana,  a state  in  the  American  Union,  formed  into  a territory,  1854, 
Avas  left  open  to  slavery,  in  opposition  to  the  Missouri  Compromise  (see  Slavery  in  America!). 
During  the  greater  part  of  1855  this  state  was  a scene  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed  through  the 
efforts  of  the  slavery  party  to  make  it  a slave  state.  It  was  not  till  Jan.  21,  1861,  that  the 
senate  admitted  it  as  a free  state. 
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KARRxiCK,  See  Carrack. 

KARS,  a town  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  reno^nled  for  its  defence  by  gen.  (now  sir  William) 
Fenwick  Williams  Avith  15,000  men  and  with  three  months’  provisions,  and  three  days’ 
ammunition,  against  the  Russian  general  IMouravielF  with  an  army  of  40,000  infantry  and 
10,000  cavalry.  The  siege  lasted  from  Juno  18  to  Nov.  28,  1855.  The  sufferings  of  the 
garrison  Avcro  very  great  from  cholera  and  Avant  of  food.  The  Russians  made  a grand  assault 
on  Sept.  29,  but  Avere  repulsed  Avith  the  loss  of  above  6000  men.  The  garrison  Averc  over- 
come by  famine  alone.*  Sandivith.  Kars  Avas  restored  to  Turkey,  Aug.  1856. 

KEEPER.  See  See  Lord  Keejxr. 

KEEPER  OF  THE  King’s  Conscience.  The  early  chancellors  Avere  priests,  and  out  of 
their  moral  control  of  the  king’s  mind  probably  grcAV  up  the  idea  of  an  equity  court  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  laAv  courts.  A bill  in  chancery  is  a petition  through  the  lord  chancellor 
to  the  king’s  conscience  for  remedy  in  matters  for  Avhich  the  king’s  common  laAV  courts  afford 
no  redress.  The  keeper  of  the  king’s  conscience  thei’efore,  at  the  present  day,  is  the  officer 
Avho  presides  in  the  court  of  chancery.  See  Lord  High  Chancellor  and  Lord  Keeper. 

KEEPER  (LORD)  or  the  great  Seal  of  England  differed  only  from  the  lord  chancellor 
in  that  the  latter  had  letters  patent,  AA'hereas  the  lord  keeper  had  none.  Richard,  a chaplain, 
Avas  the  first  keeper  under  Ranulph,  in  1 1 16.  The  lord  keeper  had  the  like  jurisdiction,  and 
all  other  adA'antages,  in  the  same  degree  as  the  lord  high  chancellor  of  England.  The  tAvo 
offices  Avere  made  one  by  5 Eliz.  1562.  Coivell.  See  Lord  Chancellors.  The  office  of  lord 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  Scotland  Avas  established  in  1 708,  after  the  union. 

KENILWORTH  CASTLE  (Waiwickshire)  Avas  built  in  1120,  by  Geoffrey  de  Clinton, 
AAdiose  gi'andson  sold  it  to  Henry  III.  It  Avas  greatly  enlarged  and  strongly  fortified  by 
Simon  de  Montfort,  to  Avhom  Henry  gave  it  as  a marriage  portion  with  his  sister  Eleanor, 
but  much  of  the  pile  Avas  erected  subsequently  by  John  of  Gaunt.  + It  was  conferred  on  her 
favourite,  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  by  queen  Elizabeth,  AAffiom  he  afterAvards  entertained 
Avithin  its  Avails  for  se\"enteen  days.  His  entertainment  of  the  queen  commenced  July  19, 
1575,  and  cost  the  earl  daily  loooZ.,  then  a A^ast  expenditure. 

KENNINGTON  COMMON  (Surrey).  The  Chartist  demonstration,  April  10,  1848, 
took  place  here.  See  Chartists.  The  common  Avas  directed  to  be  enclosed  and  laid  out  as  a 
public  pleasure  ground  by  15  & 16  Viet.  c.  29,  June  17,  1852. 

KENSINGTON  PALACE,  originally  the  residence  of  lord  chancellor  Finch,  from  Avhom 
it  was  purchased  by  William  III.  Avho  made  the  road  through  its  parks.  The  gardens  were 
improved  by  queens  Mary,  Anne,  and  Caroline,  who  died  within  the  Avails  of  the  palace. 
George,  prince  of  Denmark,  and  George  II.  likeAvise  expired  here  ; and  here  queen  Victoria 
Avas  born  May  24,  1819.^  See  (Queens. 

KENT.  See  Britain  and  Holy  Maid.  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  brother  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  Avas  made  earl  of  Kent,  1067  ; and  Henry  Grey  was  made  duke  of  Kent  in  1710  ; 
he  died  Avithout  male  heirs  in  1740.  EdAvard,  son  of  George  III.,  was  created  duke  of  Kent 
in  1799.  He  Avas  father  of  queen  Victoria,  and  died  in  1820.  See  England. 

KENT,  an  East  Indiaman  of  1850  tons  burthen,  left  the  Doaauis  Feb,  19,  1825,  bound  for 
Bombay,  and  experienced  bad  Aveather  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  Here  she  encountered  a dreadful 
storm,  by  which  she  Avas  very  much  shattered,  Feb.  28.  On  the  next  day  she  accidentally 
took  fire,  and  having  to  contend  against  the  twofold  calamity,  every  soul  on  board  Avas  in 
expectation  of  perishing  either  by  the  tempest  or  the  flames.  In  this  aAvful  exigency,  the 
Cambria,  captain  Cook,  bound  to  Vera  Cruz,  providentially  hove  in  sight,  and  through  the 
heroism  of  her  commander  nearly  all  on  board  Avere  saved,  viz.,  301  officers  and  men  of  the 
31st  regiment,  66  Avomen,  45  children,  and  139  seamen.  The  Kent  shortly  aftenvards  bleAv 
up,  March  2,  1825. 

* On  accepting  general  Williams’  proposal  for  surrendering,  general  Monravieff  said : “General  Williams, 
you  have  made  yourself  a name  in  history ; and  posterity  will  stand  amazed  at  the  endurance,  the  eourage, 
and  the  discipline  which  this  siege  has  called  forth  in  the  remains  of  an  army.  Let  us  arrange  a eapitu- 
lation  that  will  satisfy  the  demands  of  war,  without  oixtraging  humanity.”  In  1856  the  general  was  made 
a baronet,  with  the  title  of  sir  William  Fenwick  Williams  of  Kars,  and  granted  a pension. 

t After  the  battle  of  Evesham  and  defeat  and  death  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  by  prince  Edward  (after- 
wards Edward  I.)  1265,  Montfort’s  younger  son,  Simon,  shut  himself  up  in  Kenilworth  castle,  which  sus- 
tained a siege  for  six  months  against  the  royal  forces  of  Henry  III.  to  whom  it  at  length  surrendered. 
Upon  this  occasion  was  issued  the  “Dictum  de  Kenilworth,”  enacting  that  all  who  took  up  arms  against  the 
king  should  pay  him  the  value  of  their  lands  for  five  years. 

t In  Aug.  1855,  by  permission  of  the  government,  a military  band  played  in  Kensington  Gardens  on 
Sundays,  in  presence  of  about  60,000  persons.  The  practice  was  discontinued  in  1856,  being  objected  to  by 
many  persons  ; but  bands  were  ordered  to  play  in  other  parks  during  the  week. 
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KENTISH  FIRE,  a term  given  to  the  continued  cheering  which  was  common  at  the 
public  meetings  held  in  Kent,  with  the  view  of  preventing  tlie  passing  of  the  Catholic  Relief 
Bill,  about  1828  and  1829. 

KENTUCKY,  a western  state  of  the  North  American  Union,  admitted  1792.  It  declared  for 
strict  neutrality  in  the  conllict  between  the  North  and  South  in  April  1861.  It  was  invaded  by 
the  Southern  troops  in  August,  and  on  their  refusal  to  retire,  after  much  correspondence,  the 
legislature  of  Kentucky  gave  in  its  adhesion  to  the  Union,  Nov.  27,  1861.  In  the  campaign 
that  ensued  several  sharp  skirmishes  took  ]>lace,  and  on  Jan.  19,  1862,  the  confederates  under 
Zollicoffer  were  defeated  and  himself  killed  at  Mill  Spring,  and  in  l\Iarch  no  confederate 
soldiers  remained  in  Kentucky.  For  following  events,  see  United  States. 

KEROSELENE,  a new  anaesthetic,  derived  from  the  distillation  of  coal-tar  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Merrill  of  Boston,  U.S.,  was  tried  and  made  known  early  in  1861. 

KERTCH,  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bosporus,  late  a flourishing  toAvn  on  the 
straits  of  Yenikale,  sea  of  Azof.  It  was  entered  by  the  allies  (English  and  French)  May  24, 
1855  ; the  Russians  retired  after  destroying  stores,  &c.  The  place  was  totally  dismantled  by 
the  allies,  and  the  inhabitants  removed. 

KET’S  REBELLION  : a revolt  in  July,  1549,  instigated  by  William  Ket,  a tanner  of 
Norfolk.  He  demanded  the  destruction  of  inclosures  and  the  dismissal  of  evil  counsellors. 
The  insurgents  amounted  to  20,000  men,  but  were  quickly  defeated  by  the  earl  of  Warwdck. 
More  than  2000  fell ; Ket  was  tried  and  hanged,  Aug.  27,  1549. 

KEW  PALACE  was  successively  occupied  by  the  Capel  family  and  Mr.  Molyneux  ; by 
Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  1730,  and  George  III.  Queen  Charlotte  died  here,  Nov.  4,  1818. 
A new  palace  erected  by  George  III.  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  was  pulled  down  in 
1827.  The  gardens  contain  a very  fine  collection  of  plants,  and  are  decorated  with  ornamental 
buildings,  most  of  them  erected  by  sir  William  Chambers,  about  1760.*  Here  are  a temple 
of  the  Sun,  a temple  of  tEoIus,  of  Bellona,  of  Solitude,  of  Arethusa,  and  of  Victory  ; the  last 
in  commemoration  of  the  victory  of  Minden,  Aug.  i,  1759. 

KEYS.  The  invention  is  ascribed  to  Theodore  of  Samos,  by  Pliny,  about  730  b.c.  ; but 
keys  are  mentioned  in  the  siege  of  Troy,  1193  b.c.  They  were  originally  made  of  wood,  and 
the  earliest  form  w'as  a simple  crook  similar  to  the  common  picklock  now  in  use.  The 
ancient  keys  now  to  be  found  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  are  mostly  of  bronze.  The 
antiquary  Francis  Douce  had  some  of  remarkable  shapes,  the  shaft  terminating  on  one  side 
by  the  works,  on  the  other  by  a ring.  Keys  were  formerly  presented  by  husbands  to  wives, 
and  returned  again  upon  divorce  or  separation. 

KHERSON,  an  ancient  Dorian  colony  (deriving  its  name  from  Cher.sonesus,  a joeninsula), 
came  (about  120  b.c.)  under  the  sway  of  the  great  Mithridates  and  his  successors,  and  after- 
wards of  that  of  Rome,  a.d.  30.  It  continued  an  important  place,  and  its  possession  was 
long  a constant  source  of  dispute  between  the  Russians  and  Greeks.  It  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Vladimir,  grand-duke  of  Russia,  in  988,  when  he  and  his  army  received  Christian 
baptism,  and  he  married  the  emperor’s  sister  Anne,  who  obtained  the  Kherson  as  her  dowry. 
The  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Lithuanians  ; and  the  Turks  found  it  deserted  when  they  took 
possession  of  the  Crimea  in  1475.  What  ancient  remains  the  Turks  and  Tartars  had  spared, 
the  Russians  conveyed  away  for  the  construction  of  Sebastopol.  Since  the  foundation  of 
Odessa  in  1792,  Kherson  has  declined.  Potemkin,  the  favourite  of  Catherine,  who  died  at 
Jassy  in  1791,  is  buried  here,  and  John  Howard,  the  English  philanthropist,  who  died  here 
Jan.  20,  1790,  is  buried  about  three  miles  from  the  town,  where  an  obelisk  has  been 
erected  to  his  memory. 

KHIVA,  in  Turkistan,  Asia,  governed  by  a khan.  An  expedition  sent  against  it  by  the 
emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia  in  1839  perished  through  the  rigour  of  the  climate  in  1840. 

KIDDERMINSTER  (Worcestershire),  renowned  for  its  carpet  manufactures,  established 
about  1735.  On  April  25,  1857,  a disgraceful  election  riot  took  place  here,  when  the  member 
Mr.  Robert  Lowe  was  seriously  injured. 

KIEL,  chief  town  of  Holstein,  a seaport,  and  a member  of  the  Hanseatic  league  in  1300. 
The  university  was  founded  in  1665.  By  a treaty  betw'een  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  and 

* The  botanic  gardens  contain  many  magnificent  conservatories,  &c.  Mr.  Aiton  retired  from  his 
office  of  director  of  the  botanic  gardens  in  1841,  after  fifty  years’  service.  He  was  succeeded  by  sir  William 
Hooker,  the  present  director,  at  whose  recommendation  the  gardens  were  opened  to  the  public  daily.  In 
1847  the  royal  kitchen  and  forcing  gardens  were  incorporated  with  the  botanic  gardens.  The  valuable 
collections  in  the  Museum  of  Economic  Botany  began  with  the  private  collection  of  sir  William  Hooker 
given  by  him  in  1847.  Under  his  charge  the  gardens  have  been  very  greatly  improved. 
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Denmark,  signed  hero  Jan.  14,  1814,  Norway  was  ceded  to  Sweden,  Previously  the  Norwe- 
gians had  been  deserted  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  had  sent  a depntation  to  England, 
to  interest  that  country  in  their  favour.  On  the  contrary,  the  English  blockaded  the  ports 
of  Norway,  and  the  Swedes  entered  by  land.  The  Norwegians  fought  some  brave  actions, 
blit  they  were  defeated.  The  ])rincc  of  Denmark  qnitted  Norway,  and  the  diet  elected  the 
king  of  Sweden  to  bo  their  king.  An  extraordinary  assembly  of  the  revolted  provinces, 
Schleswig  and  Holstein,  met  here  Sej)t,  9,  1850. 

IvILCULLEN  (Kildare),  Here  a large  body  of  the  insurgent  Irish  defeated  the  British 
forces  commanded  by  general  Dundas,  May  23,  1798,  The  general  in  a subsequent  engage- 
ment overthrew  the  rebels  near  Kilcullen-bridgo,  vdien  300  were  slain. 

IvILDARE  (E.  Ireland),  The  celebrated  Curragh  or  race-course  here  was  once  a forest  of 
oaks  ; and  here  was  the  famous  nunnery  of  St,  Bridget,  founded  by  her  in  the  fifth  century. 
The  insurrection  in  Kildare,  which  swelled  into  the  rebellion,  commenced  in  Kildare, 
]\Iay  23,  1798.  On  that  night,  lieut.  Gifford  of  Dublin,  and  a number  of  other  gentlemen, 
Avere  murdered  by  insurgents.  This  rebellion  Avas  quelled  in  1799.  The  see  of  Kildare  Avas 
one  of  the  earliest  episcopal  foundations  in  Ireland;  St.  Conlffith,  who  died  a.d.  519,  the 
first  prelate.  The  first  Protestant  bishop  Avas  Thomas  Lancaster,  in  1550,  In  this  diocese 
Avas  a small  old  building  called  the  fire-house,  Avhere,  it  is  supposed,  the  nuns  of  St,  Bridget 
kept  the  inextinguishable  tire  Avhich  existed  till  the  reformation.  The  see  is  valued  in 
the  king’s  books,  by  an  extent  returned,  30  Hen.  VIII.,  at  69^,  iis.  ^d.  Irish  per  year. 
Kildare  Avas  united  to  Dublin  on  the  decease  of  Dr.  Lindsay,  the  last  prelate  (conformably 
Avith  the  Church  Temporalities  act),  in  1846.  See  Dublin. 

KILFENORA  (Clare),  a bishopric,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Eachnan.  Cardinal 
Paparo,  in  1152,  rendered  it  a suffragan  see  to  Cashel;  but  in  1660  it  Avas  annexed  to 
Tuam,  and  aftenvards  united  to  Killaloe, 

KILKENNY  (S.E.  Ireland),  an  English  settlement  about  1071.  The  Statutes  of  Kil- 
kenny enacted,  among  other  things,  “that  the  alliance  of  the  English  by  marriage  Avith 
any  Irish,  the  nurture  of  infantes,  and  gossipred  with  the  Irish,  be  deemed  high  treason.” 
And  again,  “if  aiiie  man  of  English  race  use  an  Irish  name,  Irish  apparell,  or  anie  other 
guize  or  fashion  of  the  Irish,  his  lands  shall  be  seized,  and  his  body  imprisoned,  till  he 
shall  conform  to  English  modes  and  customs.” 

KILLALA  (Mayo)  Avas  invaded  by  a French  force  landing  from  three  frigates,  under 
general  Humbert,  Aug,  22,  1798.  The  invaders  AA^ere  joined  by  the  Irish  insurgents,  and 
the  battles  of  Castlebar,  Colooney,  and  Ballynamuck,  folloAved,  but  the  French  were 
idtimately  subdued.  Sept.  8,  same  year. 

KILLALA  (Sligo),  a see  of  early  foundation.  The  author  of  the  tripartite  life  of  St, 
Patrick,  in  giving  an  account  of  that  saint’s  progress  through  Connaught,  in  434,  says, 
“that  he  came  to  a pleasant  place  where  the  river  Muadas  (Moy)  empties  itself  into  the 
ocean  ; and  on  the  south  banks  of  the  said  river  he  built  a noble  church,  called  Kil-Aladh, 
of  Avhich  he  made  one  of  his  disciples,  Muredach,  the  first  bishop,”  The  see  of  Achonry  Avas 
united  to  Killala  in  the  seventeenth  century  ; and  both  became  united  to  Tuam  in  1839. 
See  Tuam  and  Dishojjs. 

KILLALOE  (Clare),  a see  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Molua,  Avhose  disciple, 
St.  Elannan,  son  to  king  Theodoric,  consecrated  at  Rome  by  pope  John  IV.  in  639,  Avas  also 
bishop.  The  church  was  esteemed  of  great  sanctity,  and  was  anciently  resorted  to  in 
pilgrimage,  of  Avhich  there  are  many  instances  ; among  others,  Conor  Mac  Dermod  O’Brien, 
king  of  Thomond  and  Desmond,  died  here  in  pilgrimage,  in  1142,  At  the  close  of  the 
tAvelfth  century  the  see  of  Roscrea  was  annexed  to  Killaloe,  and  that  of  Kilfenora  has  been 
held  in  commendam  vtiih.  it.  Clonfert  and  Kilmacduach  Avere  united  to  this  joint  see  in  1836. 

KILLIECRANKIE  (a  defile  in  Perthshire).  Here  the  forces  of  William  III.  commanded 
by  general  Mackay  Avere  defeated  by  the  adherents  of  James  II.  under  Graham  of  Claver- 
house,  viscount  Dundee,  aaJio  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory,  July  27,  1689, 

KILMACDUACH  (Gahvay),  This  see  AA’as  held  in  commendam  Avith  Clonfert,  from  1602. 
St.  Coleman,  its  first  bishop,  in  the  seventh  century,  lived  in  a Avilderness  in  the  south  part 
of  Connaught,  seven  years  previous  to  his  being  made  bishop  of  this  see.  The  see  Avas  valued, 
29  Eliz.  1586,  at  13Z.  6s.  8d.  'per  annum.  It  is  noAV  united  to  Killaloe  {which  see). 

KILMAINHAM  HOSPITAL  (Dublin),  the  noble  asylum  of  aged  and  disabled  soldiers 
in  Ireland,  was  built  by  Wren.  It  was  founded  by  Arthur,  earl  of  Granard,  then  marshal- 
general  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  1675  > the  duke  of  Ormond  perfected  the  plan,  in  1679. 
Kilmainham  was  the  seat  of  government  before  the  castle  of  Dublin. 
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KIIiMALLOCK  (Tjimerick).  An  ahhey  was  founded  1) ere  by  St.  Mochoallog  or  Molaeli 
about  tlie  year  645,  and  an  al)bey  of  Dominieans  was  built  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Ware. 
A cliarter  was  granted  to  Kibnallock  by  Edward  VI.,  and  another  by  Elizabeth  in  1584. 
The  town  was  invested  by  the  Irish  forces  in  1598,  but  the  siege  was  raised  by  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  There  was  much  fighting  here  in  1641  and  1642. 

KTLMOllE  (Armagh),  an  ancient  town,  whose  bishops  were  sometimes  called  Brefinienses 
from  Brefney,  and  sometimes  Triburnenses,  bishops  of  Triburna,  from  a village  of  that  name  ; 
but  in  1454,  the  bishop  of  Triburna,  by  assent  of  pope  Nicholas  V.,  erected  the  parish  church 
of  St,  Eedlemid  into  a cathedral,  as  a more  commodious  situation,  Florence  O’Connacty, 
the  first  bi.shop,  died  in  1231.  Valued,  15  Jas.  I.  with  Ardagh,  at  lool.  per  annum.  The 
joint  see  of  Elphin  and  Ardagh  was  united  to  it  in  1841.  See  Bishops. 

KINBURN,  a fort,  on  a tongue  of  land  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Bug  and  Dnieper, 
taken  by  the  English  and  French,  October  17th,  1855.  It  contained  a garrison  of  1500  men 
and  21  cannon.  Three  floating  French  batteries,  said  to  be  the  invention  of  the  emperor, 
on  the  principle  of  horizontal  shell-firing,  were  very  effective.  On  the  i8th  the  Russians 
blew  up  Oczakoff,  a fort  op^iosite. 

KINDRED,  Table  of,  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  was  set  forth  in  1563. 

KINDER-GARTEN  (children’s  garden),  a system  of  education  for  young  children 
devised  by  Froebel,  but  practically  carried  out  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronge  ; first  in  Germany  in 
1849,  ami  in  England  in  1851.  The  system,  which  is  founded  mainly  on  self-tuition,  and 
makes  use  of  toys,  games,  &c,,  and  is  enlivened  by  singing,  is  set  forth  in  Rouge’s  “ Kinder- 
Garten,”  published  in  1858. 

KING.  The  Latin  Rex,  the  Scythian  Reis,  the  Spanish  Rey,  Italian  Re,  and  French 
all  come  from  the  Hebrew  Rosch,  chief  or  head.  Nimrod  was  the  first  founder  of  a kingdom 
2245  B.c,  Dufresnoy.  Misraira  built  cities  in  Egypt,  and  was  the  first  who  assumed  the 
title  of  king  in  that  division  of  the  earth,  2188  b.c.  The  “manner  of  the  king”  is  set  forth 
ill  I Samuel  viii.,  1112  b.c.  Saul  was  the  first  king  of  Israel,  1095  B.c,  Most  of  the 
Grecian  states  ivere  governed  by  kings  ; and  kings  were  the  first  rulers  in  Rome. 


KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  style  “king  of  England ” was  first  used  by 
Egbert,  a.d.  828  ; but  the  title  Rex  gentis  An- 
glorum,  king  of  the  English  nation,  existed 
during  the  Heptarchy.  See  Britain. 

The  plural  phraseology,  we,  vs,  our,  was  first 
adopted  among  our  English  kings  by  king 

John Iigg 

The  title  “ king  of  France  ” assumed,  and  the 
French  arms  quartered,  by  Edward  III.,  in 

right  of  his  mother 1340 

Pope  Leo  X.  conferred  the  title  of  “ Defender 
of  the  Faith  ” on  Henry  VIII.  . Oct.  1 1,  1521 
Henry  VIII.  changed  lord  of  Ireland  into  king,  1542 
The  style  “ Great  Britain  ” was  adopted  at  the 
union  of  England  and  Scotland,  6 Anne  . 1707 
That  of  the  “United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland”  at  the  union,  when  the  royal 
style  and  title  was  appointed  to  run  thus  ; — 

“ Georgius  Tertius,  Dei  Gratia,  Britanniarum 
Rex,  Fidei  Defensor,”  “ George  the  Third,  by 
the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  King,  Defender  of 
the  Faith  ” (France  being  omitted)  Jan.  i,  1801 
Hanover  was  omitted  in  the  queen’s  style, 

June  21,  1837 

The  queen  was  proclaimed  in  all  the  important 
places  in  India,  as  “ Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of 
God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  the  colonies  and  dependen- 


cies thereof  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America, 
and  Australia,  queen,”  &c.  . . Nov.  i,  1858 

KING  OF  THE  FRENCH. 

The  National  Assembly  decreed  that  the  title  of 
“ king  of  France,”  should  be  changed  in  the 
person  of  Louis  XVI.  to  that  of  “king  of  the 

French  ” Oct.  16,  1789 

The  royal  title  abolished 1792 

Louis  XVIII.  styled  “by  the  grace  of  God  king 

of  France  and  Navarre  ” 1814 

Louis-Philippe  I. , the  late  sovereign,  was  invited 
to  the  monarchy  under  the  style  of  the  “ king 
of  the  French  ” (see  Frawce)  . Aug.  9,  1830 

KING  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

The  emperors  of  Germany,  in  order  that  their 
eldest  sons  might  be  chosen  their  successors, 
in  their  own  life-time  politically  obtained 
them  the  title  of  “king  of  the  Eomans.” 

The  first  emperor  so  elected  was  Henry  IV.  . 1055 
Eichard,  brother  of  Henry  III.  of  England, 
was  induced  to  go  to  Germany,  where  he 
disbursed  vast  sums  under  the  promise  of 
being  elected  next  emperor  ; he  was  elected 
“king  of  the  Eomans”  (but  failed  in  suc- 
ceeding to  the  Imperial  crown)  . . . 1256 

The  style  “king  of  Eome”  was  re\dvcd  by 
Napoleon  I.  who  conferred  it  on  his  son,  upon 
his  birth March  20,  i8ir 


KING-OF-ARMS.  There  are  three  for  England, — Garter,  Clarencienx,  and  Norroy  ; and 
Lyon  king-at-arms  for  Scotland,  and  Ulster  for  Ireland.  These  offices  are  very  ancient  : 
Ciarencienx  is  so  named  from  Lionel,  third  son  of  Edw.  III.,  the  sovereign  who  founded  the 
order  of  the  Garter.  See  Garter.  Lionel  having  by  his  wife  the  honour  of  Clare,  was  made 
duke  of  Clarence  ; which  dukedom  afterwards  escheating  to  Edward  IV.,  he  revived  the 
office  of  Clarence  king-at-arms.  Ulster  was  substituted,  it  is  said,  in  lieu  of  Ireland  king-at- 
arms,  by  Edward  VI.,  1552  ; but  the  monarch  himself  named  it  as  a new  institution. 

KING’S  BENCH,  or  Queen’s  Bench,  Coukt  of,  obtained  its  name  from  the  king 
sometimes  sitting  here  on  a high  bench,  and  the  judges,  to  whom  the  judicature  belongs  in 
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Ill's  alisciioc,  on  a low  liencli  at  liis  feet.  This  court  in  ancient  times  was  called  Curia 
Domini  Regis  ; and  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  I.  a statute  passed  hy  which  it  was  enacted 
that  the  judges  should  attend  the  king,  and  follow  him,  so  that  he  might  have  at  all  times 
near  him  men  learned  in  the  laws,  to  dis])enso  justice.  “The  judges  used  to  ride  to  West- 
minster J lall  on  mules  ; sir  John  Whyddon,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizaheth,  tirst  introduced 
horses  ; but  of  late  years  they  go  in  coaches.” — Beatsoii. 

CHIEF  JUSTICES  OF  THE  KING’S  OR  QUEEN’S  BENCH  IN  ENGLAND. 


1526.  John  Fitz  James. 

1539.  Sir  Edward  Montagu. 
1546.  Sir  Richard  Lyster. 

1552.  Sir  Roger  Cholmely. 

1553.  Sir  Thomas  Bromley. 

1554.  Sir  William  Portman. 
1556.  Sir  Edward  Saunders. 
1559.  Sir  Robert  Catlyn. 

1573.  Sir  Christopher  Wray. 
1591.  Sir  John  Popham. 

1607.  Sir  Thomas  Fleming. 
1613.  Sir  Edward  Coke. 

1616.  Sir  Henry  Montagu. 
1620.  Sir  James  Ley. 

1624.  Sir  Ranulph  Crewe. 
1626.  Sir  Nicholas  Hyde. 

1631.  Sir  Thomas  Richardson. 
1635.  Sir  John  Brampston. 
1643.  Sir  Robert  Heath. 

1648.  Henry  Rolle. 

1655.  John  Glyn. 

1659.  Sir  Richard  Newdigate 
1659.  Robert  Nicholas. 


1660.  Sir  Robert  Foster. 

1663.  Sir  Robert  Hyde. 

1665.  Sir  John  Kelyng. 

1671.  Sir  Matthew  Hale. 

1676.  Sir  Richard  Raynsford. 

1678.  Sir  William  Scroggs. 

1681.  Sir  Francis  Pemberton. 

1683.  Sir  Edmund  Saunders. 

Sir  George  Jefferies,  after- 
wards lord  Jefferies  and 
lord  chancellor. 

1685.  Sir  Edward  Herbert. 

1687.  Sir  Robert  Wright. 

1689.  Sir  John  Holt. 

1709.  Sir  Thomas  Parker,  after- 
wards lord  Parker  and  earl 
of  Macclesfield  and  lord 
chancellor. 

1718.  Sir  John  Pratt. 

1725.  Sir  Robert  Raymond,  after- 
wards lord  Raymond. 

1733.  Sir  Philip  Yorke,  afterwards 


lord  Hardwicke  and  lord 
chancellor. 

1737.  Sir  William  Lee. 

1754.  Sir  Dudley  Ryder. 

1756.  William  Murray,  lord  Mans- 
field, afterwards  earl  of 

W Mansfield. 

. Lloyd,  lord  Kenyon,  June  9. 
1S02.  Sir  Edward  Law,  April  12  ; 

created  lord  Ellenborough. 
1818.  Sir  Charles  Abbott,  Nov.  4 ; 

afterwards  lord  Tenterden. 
1832.  Sir  Thomas  Denman,  Nov.  7 ; 

created  lord  Denman : re- 
signed. 

1850.  John,  lord  Campbell,  March 
5 ; afterwards  lord  chan- 
cellor. 

1859.  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn, 
June.  The  present  (1862) 
lord  chief  justice  of  Eng- 
land. 


CHIEF  JUSTICES  OF  THE  KING’S  OR  QUEEN’S  BENCH  IN  IRELAND. 


1690.  Sir  Richard  Reynell.  Dec.  6. 
1695.  Sir  Richard  Pyne.  June  7. 
1709.  Alan  Brodrick.  Dec.  24. 
1711.  Sir  Richard  Cox.  July  5. 
1714.  Wilham  Whitshed.  Oct.  14. 
1727.  John  Rogerson.  April  3. 
1741.  Thomas  Marlay.  Dec.  29. 
1751.  St.  George  Caulfield.  Aug.  27, 
1760.  Warden  Flood.  July  31. 


1764.  John  Gore  ; Aug.  24  : after- 
wards earl  Annaly. 

1784.  John  Scott;  April  29:  after- 
wards earl  of  Clonmel. 

1798.  Arthur  Wolfe  ; June  13  : 
afterwards  lord  Kil warden 
(killed  in  Emmett’s  insur- 
rection, July  23,  1803). 

1803.  William  Downes;  Sept.  12; 


afterwards  lord  Downes. 
1822.  Charles  Kendal  Bushe.  Feb. 
14. 

1841.  Edward  Pennefather.  Nov. 
10. 

1846.  Francis  Blackburne.  Jan.  23. 
1852.  Thomas  Lefroy,  March.  The 
PRESENT  chief  justice 
(1862). 


KING’S  BENCH  PRISON,  Southwark,  near  the  site  of  one  of  the  oldest  prisons  of 
London,  used  for  the  confinement  of  debtors.  Here,  it  is  said,  prince  Plenry  (afterwards 
Henry  V.)  Avas  committed  by  justice  Gascoigne.  The  prison  was  burnt  down  by  the  London 
rioters,  June  3,  1780.  See  Gordon^ s No-popery  Mol>.  The  present  edifice  was  built  in  1781, 
and  contains  about  230  rooms.  Formerly,  besides  this  accommodation,  the  debtors  were 
alloAved  to  purchase  the  liberties,  to  enable  them  to  have  houses  or  lodgings  without  the  aa- alls, 
or  to  purchase  day-rules,  to,  go  out  of  the  prison  under  certain  regulations.  The  rules 
included  the  aaRoIc  of  St.  George’s  Fields,  on  one  side  of  Blackman-street,  and  part  of  High- 
street.  This  privilege,  hoAvever,  has  been  discontinued.  A consequence  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  1861,  AA'-as  the  release  of  many  insolvent  debtors  ; and  an  act  Avas  passed  in  1862  “for 
discontinuing  the  Queen’s  prison  and  removal  of  the  prisoners  to  Whitecross-street  prison.” 

KING’S  COLLEGES.  That  of  Aberdeen  Avas  founded  in  1500,  that  of  Cambridge,  the 
pride  of  that  university,  AA^as  founded  by  Hen.  VI.  in  1441.  King’s  College,  Halifax,  chartered 
in  May  1802.  King’s  College,  London,  incorporated  Aug.  14,  1829,  and  opened  Oct.  8,  1831. 
It  Avas  incorporated  Avith  the  university  of  London  in  1837, 

KING’S  COUNSEL.  The  first  king’s  counsel  under  the  degree  of  serjeant  was  sir 
Francis  Bacon,  made  so,  honoris  causd,  Avithout  patent  or  fee,  in  1604,  AAdien  James  I. 
bestoAved  upon  him  knighthood  and  a pension.  The  first  king’s  counsel  of  the  modern  order 
Avas  sir  Francis  North,  afterAvards  lord-keeper  to  Charles  II.  in  1663. 

KING’S  COUNTY,  Ireland.  This  county  Avas  so  named  from  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  the 
husband  of  queen  Mary,  of  England,  in  1556. 

KING’S  EVIL,  supposed  to  be  cured  by  the  touch  of  the  kings  of  England.  The  first 
aaRo  touched  for  itAvas  EdAAm’d  the  Confessor,  in  1058.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  in  fourteen 
years,  92, 107  persons  Avere  touched  ; and,  according  to  Wiseman,  the  king’s  physician,  they 
Avere  nearly  all  cimed  ! Queen  Anne  officially  announced  in  the  London  Gazette,  March  12, 
1712,  her  royal  intention  to  touch  publicly  for  the  cure  of  the  evil.  The  custom  Avas  dis- 
couraged, and  dropped  by  George  I.  1714. 
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KING’S  SPEECH.  'The  first  royal  speech  from  the  throne  is  said  to  have  been  delivered 
hy  Henry  I.  in  1107.  The  king’s  sjieeches  are  printed  in  the  Journals  of  Parliament.'* 

KINGDOMS.  See  King. 

KINGSTON,  Duchess  of,  Trial  of  the.  The  most  celebrated  trial  of  a peeress  upon 
record  ; she  was  arraigned  before  the  Lords  in  Westminster-hall,  on  a charge  of  bigamy, 
having  married  captain  Hervey,  afterwards  earl  of  Bristol,  and  during  his  lifetime,  Evelyn 
Pierrepoint,  duke  of  Kingston  ; she  was  found  guilty,  but,  on  her  pleading  the  privilege  of 
peerage,  the  usual  punishment  of  burning  in  the  hand  was  remitted,  and  she  was  discharged 
on  jiaying  the  fees  of  ofhee.  The  trial  lasted  from  April  15  to  22,  1776. 

KINGSTON,  Jamaica.  Founded  in  1693,  after  the  gi’eat  earthquake  in  1692'  which 
destroyed  Port  Royal,  since  when  it  has  continued  to  increase  in  size  and  opulence  ; con- 
stituted a city,  1802.  An  awful  fire  here  ravaged  a vast  portion  of  the  town,  and  consumed 
500,000^.  of  property,  Feb.  8,  1782,  and  another  in  1843.  See  Jamaica. 

KINGSTOWN,  Dublin.  The  fine  harbour  here  was  commenced  in  June  1817.  The 
place  was  originally  called  Dunleary,  but  the  name  was  changed  in  compliment  to  George  IV. 
who  here  embarked  for  England  at  the  close  of  his  visit  to  Ireland,  Sept.  3,  1821.  The 
opposite  harbour  of  Howth  was  commenced  in  Sept.  1807.  The  Kingstown  railway  from 
Dublin  was  opened  Dec.  17,  1834. 

KISSING.  Kissing  the  hands  of  great  men  was  a Grecian  custom.  Kissing  was  a mode 
of  salutation  among  the  Jews,  as  Ave  may  collect  from  Judas  approaching  his  Master  with  a 
kiss  ; it  was  also  customary  in  Rome.  The  “kiss  of  charity,”  or  “holy  kiss,”  commanded 
in  the  Scriptures  {Rom.  xvi.  16,  &c.),  was  observed  by  the  early  Christians,  and  is  still 
recognised  by  the  Greek  church  and  some  others.  Kissing  the  pope’s  foot  began  with 
Adrian  I.  or  Leo  III,  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  century. 

KIT-CAT  CLIJB,  consisting  of  about  thirty  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  was  instituted  in 
1703,  to  promote  the  Protestant  succession  in  the  House  of  Hanover.  Addison,  Steele,  and 
Dr.  Garth  were  members,  and  made  several  epigrams  upon  the  toasts  of  the  club.  It  took 
its  name  from  Christopher  Kat,  a pastry-cook,  who  lived  near  the  tavern  in  King-street, 
Westminster,  and  who  served  them  with  pastry.  Bowyer. 

KITTS.  See  Christopher's,  St. 

KNEELING.  The  knee  was  ordered  to  be  bent  at  the  name  of  Jesus  (see  Philippians 
ii.  2),  about  the  year  1275,  either  by  the  order  of  pope  Gregory  X.  or  Innocent  V.  This 
custom  is  observed  not  only  in  divine  worship,  but  on  all  occasions,  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  where  the  host  in  passing  through  the  streets,  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  to  the 
chambers  of  the  sick,  has  adoration  paid  to  it  in  a kneeling  }30sture  by  the  people.  They 
also  kneel  at  the  vesper  bell.  Ashe.  The  ceremony  of  a vassal  kneeling  to  his  lord  is  said 
to  have  begun  in  the  eighth  century. 

KNIGHT  ERRANTRY  took  its  rise  in  the  combats  of  the  Celtic  nations,  particidarly 
the  judicial  combats,  and  much  prevailed  in  Spain,  France,  and  Germany.  Tilts  and  tourna- 
ments commenced  with  the  return  of  the  crusaders  from  the  crusades,  and  for  about  300. 
years  they  were  the  chief  amusements  of  courts,  and  the  successful  combatants  acquired 
knighthood,  and  the  favour  of  the  ladies.  The  novel  of  Don  Quixote  by  Cervantes,  \ATitten 
to  satirize  knight-errantry,  was  published  in  1605, 

KNIGHTHOOD.  The  word  knight  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  Cniht,  a servant  {%.  e. 
servant  to  the  king,  &c.).  The  institution  of  the  Roman  knights  {Equites  or  horsemen,  from 
equus,  a horse),  is  ascribed  to  Romulus,  about  750  b.c.  Knighthood  was  conferred  in 
England  by  the  priest  at  the  altar,  after  confession  and  consecration  of  the  sword,  during  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy.  The  first  knight  made  by  the  sovereign  Avith  the  SAVord  of  state  AA'as 
Athelstane,  on  whom  Alfred  bestowed  this  neAV  dignity,  a.d.  900.  Spelman.  The  custom 
of  ecclesiastics  conferring  the  honour  of  knighthood  Avas  suppressed  in  a synod  held  at 
Westminster  in  iioo.  Ashmole's  Institutes.  All  personshaving  ten  pounds  yearly  income 
were  obliged  to  be  knighted,  or  pay  a fine,  38  Hen.  III.  1254,  Salmon.  As  a system,  under 
the  denomination  of  chivalry,  knighthood  is  to  be  dated  from  the  eleventh  century.  On  the 
decline  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  all  Europe  being  reduced  to  a state  of  anarchy,  the 
proprietor  of  every  manor  became  a petty  sovereign  ; his  mansion  was  fortified  by  a moat, 
and  defended  by  a guard,  and  called  a castle.  Excursions  Avere  made  by  one  petty  lord 

* These  speeches  have  been  continually  censured  for  grammatical  inaccuracies.  'William  Cobbett  said, 

“ Canning  being  now  (April,  1827)  minister — of  one  thing,  and  one  thing  only,  we  are  certain  ; we  shall 
have  no  more  grammatical  blunders  in  king’s  speeches  : these  things  will  still  be  written  in  the  same 
meagre  way,  in  point  of  matter,  as  before,  but  we  shall  have  them  in  a perspicuous  and  pure  style.  ” 
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against  another,  and  the  women  and  treasure  were  carried  off  hy  the  coiKjiieror.  At  length 
the  owners  of  rich  fiefs  associated  to  re])ress  these  marauders,  to  make  ])roperty  secure,  and 
to  protect  the  ladies ; binding  themselves  to  these  duties  by  a solemn  vow,  and  the  sanction 
of  a religious  ceremony.  The  first  knights  being  men  of  the  highest  rank  and  largest 
possessions,  admission  into  the  order  was  deemed  a great  honour. 


MILITARY,  RELIGIOUS,  AND  HONORARY  ORDERS  OF  KNIGHTHOOD.* 


Alcantara,  instituted  abt.  a. d.  i i6o 
Amaranta,  Sweden  (female)  . 1645 
Angelie  Knights,  Greece  . .1191 

Annunciada,  Mantua  . .1618 

Annunciation,  Savoy  . . 1355 

Avis,  Portugal  . about  1147 
Bannerets,  England,  1360. 

Renewed.  See  Bannerets  . 1485 
Bath,  England,  1399.  Re- 
newed. See  Bath  . .1725 

Bear,  Switzerland  . . .1213 

Bee,  France  ....  1703 
Belgic  Lion  . , . . 1815 

Black  Eagle,  Prussia,  insti- 
tuted by  Frederick  I.  . 1701 
Blood  of  Chi'ist,  Mantua  . . 1608 
Broomflowers,  France  . . 1234 

Brotherly  (or  Neighbourly) 

Love  . ....  1708 

Calati'ava,  Castile,  instituted 
bySancholII.  . . . 1158 

Charles  III.  (or  the  Immacu- 
late Conception),  Spain  . 1771 
Charles  XIII.,  Sweden  . . 1811 

Chase,  Wurtembei'g  . . . 1702 

• Christ,  Livonia  . . . 1203 

Christ,  Portugal  . . .1317 

Christian  Charity,  France  . 1558 
Cincinnati,  America  . . 1783 

Conception  of  the  Virgin  . . 1618 

Concord,  Prussia  . . . 1660 

Crescent,  Naples,  1268.  Re- 
vived   1464 

Crescent,  Turkey  . . .1801 

Cross  of  Christ  . . . .1217 

Cross  of  the  South.  Brazil  . 1822 
Crown  Royal,  France  (Fries- 
land)   802 

Crown,  Wurtemberg  . . 1818 

Danebrog,  Denmark,  institu- 
ted by  Waldemar  II. , 1219 ; 
revived  by  Christian  V.  . 1671 
Death’s  Head.  Female  Order, 
by  the  widow  Louisa  Eliza- 
beth of  Saxe  Masburg  . . 1709 

Dog  and  Cock,  France  . . 500 

Dove  of  Castile  . . . . 1379 

Dragon,  Hungary  . . . 1439 

Dragon  Overthrown,  German  1418 
Ear  of  Corn,  and  Ermine, 
Brittany  . . about  1442 

Elephant,  Denmark,  about 
1190;  by  Christian  I.  . . 1458 

Elizabeth  Theresa,  Austria 
(female)  . , , -1750 

Fidelity,  Baden  . , .1715 

Fidelity,  Denmark  . . 1732 

Fools,  Cleves  . . . . 1380 

Frederick,  Wurtemberg  . 1830 
I Friesland  (or  Crown  Royal), 

France  ....  802 

Garter  {which  see),  England  . 1349 
» Generosity,  Brandenburg  . 1685 
Genet,  France  . . .726 

Golden  Angel  (afterwards  St. 

George)  . . . about  312 

Golden  Fleece,  instituted  at 
Bruges  by  Philip,  surnamed 
' the  Good  ....  1429 
H Golden  Lion,  Hesse  Cassel  . 1770 


Golden  Shield  and  Thistle, 
France  ....  1370 
Golden  Spur,  by  Pius  IV.  . 1559 
Golden  Stole,  Venice,  before  737 
Guelphic,  Hanover  . .1815 

Henry  the  Lion,  Bruirswick  1834 
Holy  Ghost,  France  . . . 1579 

Holy  Vial  (St.  Remi),  France  499 
Hospitallers  {which  see),  1099 ; 

of  Rhodes,  1308  ; of  Malta,  1521 
Iron  Crown,  Lombardy  . .1816 

Iron  Helmet,  Hesse  Cassel  . 1814 
Jerusalem.  See  Malta  . . 1048 

Jesus  Christ,  Rome,  insti- 
tuted by  John  XXII.  1320. 
Reformed,  as  Jesus  and 
Mary,  by  Paul  V.  . . . 1615 

Knot,  Naples  ....  1352 
La  Calza,  Venice  . about  737 
Lamb  of  God,  Sweden  . . 1564 

Legion  of  Honour,  France,  in- 
stituted by  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte .....  1802 
Leopold,  Austria  . . . 1806 

Leopold,  Belgium  . . . 1832 

Lily  of  Arragon  . . . . 1410 

Lily  of  Navarre  . . . 1043 

Lion  and  Sun,  Persia  . . 1808 

Lion  of  Zahringen,  Baden  . 1812 
Lioness,  Naples  . about  1399 

Loretto,  Lady  of  . . . 1587 

Louis,  Bavaria  . . . . 1827 

Louis,  Hesse  Darmstadt  . 1807 
Malta.  See  Hospitallers. 

Maria  Louisa,  Order  of  Ladies, 

Spain 1792 

Maria  Theresa,  Austria  . .1757 

Maximilian  Joseph,  Bavaria  1806 
Martyrs,  Palestine  . . . 1014 

Merit,  Hesse  Cassel  . . 1769 

Merit,  Prussia  . . . . 1740 

Montjoie,  Jerusalem,  before.  1180 
Noble  Passion,  Saxony  . . 1704 

Oak  of  Navarre,  Spain  . . 722 

Our  Lady  of  Montesat  . . 1317 

Our  Lady  of  the  Conception 
of  Villa  Vigosa  . . . 1818 

Our  Lady  of  the  Lily,  Navarre  1043 
Palatine  Lion  . . . . 1768 

Palm  and  Alligator,  Africa, 
granted  to  Gov.  Campbell  in  1837 
Passion  of  J esus  Christ, 

France 1384 

Peter  I.,  Brazil  . . . 1826 

Peter,  Frederick  Lewis,  Old- 

enburgh 1838 

Pius,  founded  by  Pius  IV.  . 1559 
Polar  Star,  Sweden.  Revived  1748 
Porcupine,  France  . . 1393 

Reale,  Naples  . . about  1399 

Red  Eagle,  Prussia,  1734.  Re- 
vived   1792 

Redeemer  (or  Saviour),  Greece  1833 
Rosary,  Spain  . . . .1212 

Rose,  Brazil  ....  1829 
Round  Table,  England.  See 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table, 

516  or  528 

St.  Alexander  Nevskoi,  Russia  1722 
St.  Andrew,  Russia  . . 1698 


St.  Andrew,  Scotland.  Sec 
Thistle  . . 809,  1540,  1687 

St.  Anne,  Holstein,  now  Russia, 

1738  or  1735 
St.  Anthony,  Hainault  . . 1382 

St.  Anthony,  in  Ethiopia . . 370 

St.  Bento  d’Avis.  See  Avis 
above. 

St.  Blaise,  Armenia,  twelfth 
century. 

St.  Bridget,  Sweden  . . 1366 

St.  Catherine,  Palestine  . . 1063 

St.  Catherine,  Russia  (female)  1714 
SL  Charles,  Wurtemberg  . 1759 
St.  Constantine,  Constanti- 
nople, about  313  ; Parma, 

1699  ; since  removed  to  Naples. 

St.  Denis,  France  . . . 1267 

St.  Elizabeth,  Brazil  . . 1801 

St.  Esprit,  France  . . . 1579 

St.  Ferdinand,  Naples  . . 1800 

St.  Ferdinand,  Spain  . . 1811 

St.  George  and  the  Reunion, 
Naples  ....  1819 
St.  George,  Angelic  Knights. 

St.  George,  Austria  . 1470,  1494 

St.  George,  Defender  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception, 
Bavaria 

St.  George,  England.  See 

Garter 

St.  George,  Genoa  . 

St.  George,  Rome  . . . 

St.  George,  Russia 
St.  George,  Spain  . . . 

St.  George,  Venice 
St.  Gerion,  Germany  . . 

St.  Henry,  Saxony 
St.  Hermenegild,  Spain  . . 

St.  Hubert,  Germany,  by  the 
duke  of  Juliers  and  Cleves  1444 
St.  Isabella,  Spain  , . 1815 

St.  James,  Holland  . . . 1290 

St.  James,  Portugal  . . 1310 

St.  James,  Spain  . about  1170 
St.  James  of  the  Sword,  Spain 
and  Portugal . . . . 837 

St.  Januarius,  Naples  , . 1738 

St.  Joachim,  Germany  . .1755 

St.  John  of  Aeon  . after  1377 
St  John  of  Jerusalem.  See 
Hospitallers .... 

St.  John,  Prussia  . . . 

St.  Joseph,  Tuscany 
St.  Julian  of  Alcantara  . . 

St.  Lazarus,  France,  before 
1154  ; united  with  that  of 
St.  Maurice,  Savoy 
St.  Louis,  France  . . . 

St.  Mark,  Venice,  about  828. 

Renewed  .... 

St.  Mary  de  Merced,  Spain  . 

St.  Maurice,  Savoy  . . . 

St.  Michael,  France 
St.  Michael,  Germany  . . 

St.  Patrick,  Ireland 
St.  Paul,  Rome  . . . . 

St.  Peter,  Rome 
St.  Remi  (or  Holy  Vial)  about 
St.  Rupert,  Germany  . . 


1729 

1349 

1472 

1492 

1769 

1317 

1200 

1190 

1736 

1814 


1048 

1812 

1807 

1156 


*572 

1693 

1562 

1218 

1434 

1469 

1618 

1783 

1540 

1520 

4^ 

1701 


* Enlarged  and  corrected  from  Edmondson  and  Carlisle  ; the  early  dates  are  doubtful.  Many  orders 
were  instituted  after  the  settlement  of  Europe  in  1815. 
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KNIGHTHOOD,  continued. 


yt.  Sepulchre,  Palestine  . 1099 

St.  Stanislas,  Poland  . . 1765 

St.  Stephen,  Hungary  . . 1764 

St.  Stephen,  Tuscany  . .1561 

St.  I'liomas  of  Aeon  . after  1377 

Saviour,  Aragon  . . .1118 

Saviour,  Greece  . • • 1833 

Saviour  of  the  World,  Sweden  1561 
Scale,  Castile  . . about  1316 

Scarf,  Castile,  1330.  Revived  1700 
Seraphim,  Sweden  . . 1334 

Ship  and  Crescent,  France  . 1269 
Slaves  of  Virtue,  Germany 

(Ladies) 1662 

Star,  France  . . . .1351 

Star,  Sicily  . . . .1351 


Star  of  the  Cross  (Ladies), 
Aiistria  ....  1668 
Star  of  India  . . . . 1861 

Swan,  Flanders  . . . 500 

Sword  (or  Silence),  Cyprus, 

about  1192 

Sword,  Sweden,  1525.  Re- 
vived   1748 

Templars.  See  Templars  . 1119 
Teste  Morte  (Death’s  Head), 
Wurtemberg  . . . . 1652 

Teutonic,  Prussia,  about  1190. 

Renewed  ....  1522 
Thistle  of  Bourbon  . . . 1370 

Thistle,  Scotland,  809.  Re- 
vived . . . 1540,  1687 


j Tower  and  Sword,  Portugal, 

! 1459-  Revived  . . . 1808 

I Tusin,  Austria  . . about  1562 

Vasa,  Sweden  . . .1772 

I Virgin  Mary,  Italy  . . . 1233 

Virgin  of  Mount  Carmel, 

I France  ....  1607 

I White  Cross,  Tuscany  . . 1814 

White  Eagle,  Poland,  about 
1325.  Revived  . . . 1705 

White  Falcon.  Saxe  Weimar  1732 
Wilhelm,  Holland  . . .1815 

Wing  of  St.  Michael,  Portugal  1172 
Wla&mir,  Russia  . . . 1782 


KNIGHTS,  FEMALE.  The  title  of  knight  was  sometimes  given  to  women  also.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  first  conferred  on  the  women  who  preserved  Tortosa  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Moors  in  1 149,  by  their  stout  resistance  to  the  besiegers.  Large  immunities 
and  favours  were  granted  to  the  women  and  their  descendants.  Several  female  orders  of 
knighthood  have  been  established  in  Germany  and  Sweden.  See  above. 

KNIGHTS  OF  Glyn  and  Kerry,  in  Ireland.  The  heads  of  two  branches  of  the 
family  of  Fitzgerald,  to  whom  are  still  permitted  the  distinctions  bestowed  on  their  ancestors 
by  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  their  country  ; these  titles  are  of  remote  date.  The  late  knight 
of  Kerry,  the  right  hon.  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  was  a lord  of  the  treasury  in  1827. 

KNIGHTS  OF  THE  ROUND  TABLE,  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  king  Arthur  about 
A.D.  528.  Asscr.  The  proposed  revival  of  this  order,  by  Edw.  III.  at  Windsor,  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  order  of  the  Garter  {which  see)  in  1349. 

KNIGHTS  OF  THE  Shire,  or  Knights  of  Parliament  ; chosen  on  the  king’s  vuit  by  the 
freeholders  of  every  county.  They  are  said  to  have  been  first  summoned  by  Simon  de 
Montfort,  in  1254.  There  are  writs  extant  as  far  back  as  ii  Edward  I.  1283.  The  knights 
are  still  girded  with  a sword  when  elected,  as  the  wuit  prescribes, 

KNIGHTS  HOSPITALLERS,  and  TEMPLARS.  See  Malta  and  Templars. 

KNIVES.  In  England,  Hallamshire  has  been  renowned  for  its  cutlery  for  five  centuries  : 
Chaucer  speaks  of  the  ‘ ‘ Sheffield  thwytel.  ” Stow  says  that  Richard  Mathews  on  the  Fleet- 
bridge  was  the  first  Englishman  who  made  fine  knives,  &c.  ; and  that  he. obtained  a 
prohibition  of  the  importation  of  foreign  ones,  5 Eliz.  1563.  Clasp  or  spring  knives  became 
common  about  1650  ; coming  originally  from  Flanders.  Knife-cleaning  machines  were 
liatented  by  Mr.  George  Kent  in  1844  and  1852  ; others  have  been  invented  by  Mr.  Masters 
and  Mr.  Price.  See  article  Forks. 

KNO  W-NOTHINGS,  a society  which  arose  in  1853,  in  the  United  States  of  N.  America. 
Their  principles  were  embodied  in  the  following  propositions  (at  New  York,  1855)  : — They 
then  possessed  several  newspapers  and  had  much  political  influence  over  the  elections,  and 
held  secret  meetings.  A society  w”as  formed  in  1855  in  opposition  to  the  above,  called  Know 
Somethings.  Both  these  bodies  are  said  to  have  been  absorbed  into  the  two  great  parties  of 
Democrats  and  Republicans  at  the  presidential  election  in  Nov.  1856. 


1.  The  Americans  shall  rule  America.  6. 

2.  The  Union  of  these  States. 

3.  No  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West. 

4.  The  United  States  of  America — as  they  are — one  7. 

and  inseparable.  8. 

5.  No  sectarian  interferences  in  our  legislation  or 

in  the  administration  of  American  law. 


Hostility  to  the  assumptions  of  the  Pope,  through 
the  bishops,  &c.,  in  a republic  sanctified  by 
Protestant  blood. 

Thorough  reform  in  the  neutralisation  laws. 

Free  and  liberal  educational  institutions  for  all 
sects  and  classes,  with  the  Bible,  God’s  holy 
word,  as  an  universal  text-book. 


KOH-I-NOOR,  or  “ Mountain  of  Light.”  The  East  India  Diamond.  See  Diamonds. 

KOLIN  OR  KOLLIN  (Bohemia).  Here  the  Austrian  general  Daun  gained  a signal 
victory  over  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  June  18,  1757.  In  commemoration,  tlie 
military  order  of  Maria  Theresa  was  instituted  by  the  empress-queen.  Marshal  Daun,  the 
next  year,  obliged  the  king  of  Prussia  to  raise  the  siege  of  Olmutz,  and  to  retreat  from 
Moravia.  Aspin. 

KONIEH  (formerly  Tconium).  Here  the  army  of  the  Turkish  sultan  was  defeated  by 
that  of  the  pacha  of  Egypt,  after  a sanguinary  fight  that  continued  all  the  day,  Dec.  21, 
1832,  The  grand  vizier  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
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KONir.SBKUG,  tlic  (;n])ital  of  East  Prussia,  Avas  fomided  Py  tlic  Teutonic  kniglits  in 
1255,  and  became  the  residence  of  the  grand  master  in  1457.  Jt  joined  the  JIanseatic  league 
in  1365.  It  was  ceded  to  tlie  elector  of  Brandenburg  in  1657,  and  here  Frederick  111.  was 
orownetl  the  lirst  king  of  Prussia  in  1701.  It  Avas  held  by  the  Russians  1758-64,  and  by  the 
French  in  1807.  Here  the  i)resent  king  and  queen  Avere  croAvncd,  Oct,  18,  1861. 

KONlGSTEliSr  TUN  (Nassau,  Germany),  most  capacious,  Avas  built  by  Frederick 
Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  in  1725.  It  Avas  made  to  bold  233,667  gallons  of  Avine  ; and  on 
the  top,  Avhich  Avas  railed  in,  aa^is  accommodation  for  tAventy  persons  to  regale  themselves. 
The  famous  tun  of  St.  Bernard’s  bolds  eight  bundred  tuns.  See  JJeidelberg  Ttcn. 

KORAN  OR  Alcoran  (Ai--Kuran),  tbe  sacred  book  of  tbe  Mabometans,  Avas  written 
about  A.D.  610,  by  IMabomet  (Avbo  died  632)  and  publisbed  by  Abubeker  about  635.  Its 
general  aim  Avas  to  unite  tbe  professors  of  idolatry  and  tbe  Jcaa'S  and  Cbristians  in  tbe 
Avorsbip  of  one  God  (AAdiose  unity  Avas  tbe  chief  point  inculcated),  under  certain  laAvs  and 
ceremonies,  exacting  obedience  to  Mahomet  as  the  jAropbet.*  Tbe  leading  article  of  faith 
preached  is  compounded  of  an  eternal  truth  and  a necessary  fiction,  namely,  that  there  is 
only  one  God,  and  that  Mahomet  is  tbe  apostle  of  God,  Gibbon.  Tbe  Koran  Avas  translated 
into  Latin  in  1143  ; into  French  1647  ; into  English,  by  Sale,  1734  ; and  into  other  European 
languages  1763,  et  seq  It  is  a rhapsody  of  3000  verses,  dmded  into  114  sections.  See 
MaJiometanism,  &c. 

KOSZTA  AFFAIR.  Martin  Koszta,  a Hungarian  refugee,  Avhen  in  the  United  States  in 
1850,  declared  his  intention  of  becoming  an  American  citizen,  and  Avent  through  the 
])reliminary  forms.  In  1853  he  Ausited  Smyrna,  and  on  June  21  Avas  seized  by  a boat’s  crcAV 
from  the  Austrian  brig  Huzzar.  By  direction  of  the  American  minister  at  Constantinople, 
Captain  Ingraham  of  the  American  sloop  St.  Louis  demanded  his  release  ; but  having  heard 
that  the  prisoner  Avas  to  be  clandestinely  transferred  to  Trieste,  on  July  2 he  demanded  his 
surrender  by  a certain  time  and  prepared  to  attack  the  Austrian  vessel ; Koszta  Avas  then 
given  up.  On  August  i,  the  Austrian  government  protested  against  these  proceedings  in 
a circular  addressed  to  the  European  courts,  but  eventually  a compromise  Avas  effected,  and 
Koszta  returned  to  the  United  States. 

KRASNOI  (in  central  Russia),  Battle  of,  Nov.  17,  1812,  betAveen  the  French  army 
under  marshal  DaAmust,  prince  of  Eckmuhl,  and  the  Russian  army  commanded  by  the 
celebrated  AATarrior  and  prince  Kutusoff  (Avho  died  in  1813).  Davoust  aatts  entirely  over- 
throAvn,  and  his  army  Avholly  dispersed,  leaving  many  thousands  slain  upon  the  field. 

KREASOTE.  See  Creasote. 

KREMLIN,  a palace  at  Moscoav,  built  by  Demetri,  grand-duke  of  Russia,  in  1376.  It 
was  burnt  doAvn  in  1812,  and  re-built  in  1816. 

KUNNERSDORF,  Battle  of.  See  Cunnersdorf. 

KUNOBITZA,  in  the  Balkan.  Here  John  Hunniades,  the  Hungarian,  defeated  the 
Turks,  Dec.  24,  1443. 


L. 

LABRADOR,  N.  America,  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot  1497,  and  visited  by  Corte 
Real  in  1 500. 

L ABU  AN,  an  Asiatic  island  N."W.  of  Borneo  : occupied  by  the  British  in  1846.  See 
Borneo. 

LABURNUM,  called  also  the  Golden  chain  and  Cytisus  Laburnum^  Avas  brought  to  these 
countries  from  Hungary,  Austria,  &c.  about  1576.  Ashe. 

LABYRINTH.  There  Avere  four  most  famous  in  mythology  and  history  : the  first,  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Daedalus,  in  the  island  of  Crete,  to  secure  the  Minotaur,  about  1210 
B.^c.  ; the  second  in  Egypt,  in  the  isle  of  Moeris,  by  Psammeticus,  king  of  that  place,  about 
683  B.  c.  ; the  otliei’,  the  third,  at  Lemnos,  remarkatile  for  its  sumptuous  pillars,  Avhich  seems 
to  have  been  a stalactite  grotto  ; and  the  fourth  at  Clusium,  in  Italy,  erected  by  Porsenua, 
king  of  Etruria,  about  520  b.c.  Pliny.  The  beauty  and  art  of  the  labyrinths  of  Mendes 

* It  was  written  in  the  Koreish  Arabic,  and  this  language,  which  certainly  possesses  every  fine  quality, 
was  said  to  be  that  of  paradise.  Mahomet  asserted  that  the  Koran  was  revealed  to  him  during  a period  of 
twenty-three  years,  by  the  angel  Gabriel.  The  style  of  this  volume  is  beautiful,  fluent,  and  concise,  and 
where  the  majesty  and  attributes  of  God  are  described,  it  is  sublime  and  magnificent.  Mahomet  admitted 
the  divine  mission  both  of  Moses  and  Jesus  Christ.  Dr.  Jortin. 
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were  ahnost  beyond  belief;  it  liad  12  balls  and  3000  cbanibers,  with  pillars,  was  encrusted 
with  marble,  and  adorned  with  sculpture,  Herodotus.  The  labyrinth  of  Woodstock  is 
famous  from  its  connection  with  the  story  of  Fair  Rosamond,  mistress  of  Henry  II.  ; see 
Rosamond.  There  is  a curious  Maze  (of  the  time  of  William  III.)  at  Hampton  Court. 

LACE.  Mention  is  made  of  it  as  being  of  very  delicate  texture  in  France  and  Flanders 
in  1320  ; and  line  laces  were  much  in  use  for  ruffles  and  frills  for  the  men,  and  head-dresses 
for  the  women  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Its  importation  into  England  was  prohibited  in 
1483.  Lace  was  general  in  the  court  costume  of  Elizabeth’s  reign.  Dresden,  Valenciennes, 
Mechlin,  and  Brussels,  have  long  been  famous  for  their  fine  lace.  An  ounce  weight  of 
Flanders  thread  has  been  frequently  sold  for  four  pounds  in  London,  and  its  value  when 
manufactured  has  been  increased  to  forty  pounds,  ten  times  the  price  of  standard  gold,  A 
dissipated  framework  knitter  of  Nottingham  named  Hammond  is  said  to  have  invented  a 
mode  of  applying  his  stocking-frame  to  the  manufacture  of  lace,  from  studying  the  lace  on 
his  wife’s  caj),  about  1768,  Macculloch.  So  many  improvements  have  been  made  in  this 
manufacture,  particularly  by  Heathcoto  (1809,  1817,  &c.),  Morley  and  I^eaver  (1811,  &c,), 
that  a piece  of  lace  which  about  1809  cost  I'jl.  may  now  be  had  for  75.  (1853).  Vre. 
LACED.®MON,  See  Sparta. 

LACONIA,  S.E.  Peloponnesus,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Spartan  territories.  See  Sparta. 
In  the  eighth  century  the  country  was  called  TzaTconia.  It  was  included  in  the  Ottoman 
empire  in  1460,  and  in  the  modern  kingdom  of  Greece  in  1829. 

LACTEAL  VEINS,  These  were  discovered  by  chance  by  Jasper  Asellius  of  Cremona, 
in  opening  a dog,  1622.  They  were  discovered  in  birds,  fish,  and  other  animals,  by  Mr. 
Hewson,  of  London,  about  1770,  and  subsequently  by  other  eminent  professional  men.  In 
the  human  form  the  lacteal  vessels  convey  the  chyle. 

LADIES.  The  masters  and  mistresses  of  manor-houses,  in  former  times,  served  out  to 
the  poor  weekly,  with  their  own  hands,  certain  quantities  of  bread,  and  were  therefore  called 
La.fords,  and  Lef-days — signifying  hread-givers,  (from  hlaf,  a loaf,)  and  the  words  were  at 
length  shortened  to  Lords  and  Ladies.  Tooke  considers  Lord  to  signify  high-born.  The 
introduction  of  ladies  to  court  was  first  to  that  of  Louis  XII.  of  France  in  1499.  As  a title 
of  honour,  the  title  of  Lady  properly  belongs  only  to  the  daughters  of  earls,  and  all  of 
higher  rank. 

LADRONE  ISLES  (N,  Pacific),  belong  to  Spain,  Discovered  by  Magellan,  in  1520; 
they  are  eleven  in  number.  He  first  touched  at  the  island  of  Guam.  Here  some  of  the 
natives  having  stolen  some  of  his  goods,  and  showing  a great  disposition  to  theft,  he  named 
the  islands  the  Ladrones,  or  Islands  of  Thieves,  which  they  are  called  to  this  day.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  they  obtained  the  name  of  Marianne’s  islands,  from  the  queen  of  Spain. 

LADY-DAY,  This  festival,  on  the  25th  of  March,  was  instituted  about  a.d.  350, 
according  to  some  authorities,  and  not  before  the  seventh  century  according  to  others.  See 
Annunciation.  In  England,  before  the  alteration  of  the  style.  Sept.  3,  1752,  our  new  year 
began  on  the  25th  of  March  ; and  in  some  ecclesiastical  computations,  that  order  is  still 
preserved.  In  Scotland,  the  ist  of  January  was  ordered  by  proclamation  (Dec,  17,  1599)  to 
be  the  beginning  of  the  year  there,  instead  of  the  25th  of  March, 

LAGOS-BAY  (Portugal).  Off  this  bay  was  fought  the  battle  between  admiral  Boseawen 
and  the  French  admiral  De  la  Clue,  who  lost  both  legs  in  the  engagement,  and  died  next 
day,  August  17,  18,  1759.  The  Centaur  and  Modeste,  two  capital  ships,  were  taken,  and 
two  others,  the  Redoubtable  and  Ocean,  run  on  shore  and  burnt : the  scattered  remains  of  the 
French  fleet  got  into  Cadiz. 

LAGOS,  in  the  Bight  of  Benin  (Africa).  This  place  was  gallantly  assaulted  and  taken  by 
the  boats  of  a British  squadron,  under  commodore  Bruce,  Dec.  26  and  27,  1851  ; the  Pene- 
lope.  Bloodhound,  Sampson,  and  Tcazer  were  engaged ; the  Teazer  grounded  on  a sandbank 
within  range  of  a heavy  battery.  Of  400  British  16  were  killed  and  71  wounded  ; the  force 
of  the  enemy  was  estimated  at  betAveeii  ten  and  twenty  thousand.  This  aflair  arose  out  of 
breaches  of  a treaty  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  In  Aug.,  1862,  the  place  was 
ceded  to  the  British  government,  and  created  a settlement  in  March,  1862  : Mr.  Freeman  to 
be  the  first  governor.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  a means  of  checking  the  slave-trade. 

LA  HOGUE  (N.  W.  France),  Battle  of.  May  19,  1692,  between  the  English  and  Dutch 
combined  fleets,  under  admirals  Russell  and  Rooke,  and  the  French  fleet  commanded  by 
admiral  Tourville.  The  English  attacked  the  French  near  La  Hogue,  gaining  a splendid 
victory,  burning  thirteen  of  the  enemy’s  ships,  destroying  eight  more,  forcing  the  rest  to  fly, 
and  thus  preventing  a threatened  descent  upon  England. 
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LAHORE,  a city  in  N.  W.  Tiidia,  was  taken  by  Ikaber  in  1524,  and  was  long  the  capital 
of  the  Mongol  empire.  It  fell  into  the  ])owcr  of  the  Sikhs  in  1798.  It  was  occupied  by  sir 
Hugh  Gough  Eeb,  22,  1846,  who  in  March  concluded  a treaty  of  peace  with  them. 

LAKE  REGILLUS,  Italy,  where  the  Homans  defeated  the  Latin  auxiliaries  of  the  ex- 
pelled Tarquins,  499  n.c. 

LAKES  CHAMPLAIN,  ERIE,  and  ONTARIO.  These  lakes  were  the  scenes  of  many 
actions  between  the  British  and  Americans  in  the  War  of  Independence  (about  1776  and 
1777),  and  in  the  Avar  of  1813-14. 

LA^IBETH  PALACE.  A considerable  portion  was  built  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  by  Hubert  Walter,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  chapel  was  erected  in  1196. 
Northouck.  The  toAver  of  the  church  Avas  erected  about  1375  ; and  other  j>arts  of  the  edifice 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  Simon  of  Sudbury,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Avas  barbarously 
put  to  death  here  by  the  folloAvers  of  AVat  Tyler,  Avho  attacked  the  palace,  burnt  all  the  fur- 
niture and  books,  and  destroyed  all  the  registers  and  puldic  papers,  June  14,  1381.  Through 
the  munificence  and  taste  of  abp.  HoAvley  (Avho  died  1848),  the  domestic  portion  of  the  palace 
Avas  greatly  enlarged;  a new  Gothic  Aviiig  of  considerable  beauty  having  been  constructed  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Blore,  at  an  expense  of  52,000?.  Leigh.  See  Canterbury  and  Articles. 

L AMI  AN  AVAR,  b.c.  323,  betAveen  Athens  and  her  allies  (excited  by  Demosthenes  the 
orator),  and  Antipater,  governor  of  Macedon  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  Antipater  fled  to 
Lamia,  in  Thessaly,  and  Avas  there  besieged.  He  escaped  thence  and  defeated  his  adversaries 
at  Cranon,  322  b.c. 

LAMMAS-DAY.  The  1st  of  August,  one  of  our  four  cross  quarter-days  of  the  year,  as 
they  are  now  denominated.  AVhitsuntide  was  formerly  the  first  of  these  quarters,  Lammas 
the  second,  Martinmas  the  third,  and  Candlemas  the  last  ; and  such  partition  of  the  year 
AAns  once  equally  common  Avith  the  present  divisions  of  Lady-day,  Midsummer,  Michaelmas, 
and  Christmas.  Some  rents  are  yet  payable  at  each  of  these  quarterly  days  in  England,  and 
very  generally  in  Scotland.  Lammas  comes  from  the  Saxon,  hlammcesse,  loaf-mass,  because 
formerly  upon  that  day  our  ancestors  offered  bread  made  of  ncAV  Avheat ; anciently  those 
tenants  that  held  lands  of  the  cathedral  church  of  York  Avere  by  tenure  to  bring  a lamb  alive 
into  church  at  high  mass. 

LAMPETER  COLLEGE,  Cardiganshire,  Avas  founded  by  bishop  Burgess  in  1822,  and 
incorporated  1828. 

LAMPS.  See  Lanterns.  Lamps  are  mentioned  in  all  the  early  ages  ; they  Avere  in  use 
in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome.  The  earthen  lamp  Avhich  Epictetus  the  philosopher  had  in 
his  study  sold  after  his  death  for  3000  drachmas,  a.d.  161.  Lamps  with  horn  sides  Avere 
the  invention  of  Alfred.  Lamps  Avere  in  general  use  through  the  streets  of  London  up  to 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  were  flambeaux,  Avhich  Avere  carried  by  link-boys. 
London  streets  Avere  first  lighted  by  oil-lamps  in  1681  ; and  Avith  gas-lamps  in  1814.  The 
domestic  lamp  is  now  of  elegant  manufacture.  A lamp  “constructed  to  produce  neither 
smoke  nor  smell,  and  to  give  considerably  more  light  than  any  lamp  hitherto  knoAvn,”  was 
patented  by  M.  Aim4  Argand,  in  1784,  and  Avas  brought  into  general  use  in  England  early 
in  the  present  century.  On  Argand’s  principle  are  founded  the  lamp  invented  by  Carcel 
about  1803  ; and,  since  1825,  the  Moderateur  Lamps  of  Levavasseur,  Hadrot,  and  Neuburger. 
Lamps  have  since  been  the  subject  of  much  mechanical  ingenuity.  See  Safety  Lamp. 

LANARK  (W.  Scotland).  At  his  factory  here  Robert  OAven  tried  his  social  system  in  1815. 

LANCASHIRE  aa^s  created  a county  palatine  by  Edward  III.  in  favour  of  his  son  John 
of  Gaunt,  Avho  had  married  the  daughter  of  Henry,  first  duke  of  Lancaster,  in  1359,  and 
succeeded  him  in  1361.  The  court  of  the  Duchy  Chamber  of  Lancaster  Avas  instituted  in 
1359.  On  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  in  1399  the  duchy  merged  into  the  crown.  See  under 
article  Cotton. 

LANCASTER,  supposed  to  have  been  the  Ad  Alaunam  of  the  Romans.  Lancaster  was 
granted  by  William  I.  or  II.  to  Roger  de  Poitou,  who  erected  a castle  upon  its  hill. 

LANCASTER! AN  SCHOOLS,  on  a system  of  education  by  means  of  mutual  instruction, 
devised  by  Joseph  Lancaster,  were  not  much  patronised  till  about  1808,  Avhen  they  attracted 
general  attention,  notwithstanding  the  prejudices  that  existed  against  the  founder,  who  had 
been  labouring  to  introduce  his  plan  from  1 796.  The  development  of  the  system  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  in  1805,  Avhose  schools  are  unsectarian, 
and  use  the  Bible  as  the  only  means  of  religious  instruction.  Lancaster  was  accidentally 
killed  at  Ncav  York  in  1838. 
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LAND  was  let  generally  in  England  for  I5f,  per  acre,  36  Hen.  YIIL  1544.  Tlie  whole 
rental  of  the  kingdom  was  ahont  6,000,000^.  in  1600  ; about  14,000,000/.  in  1688.  In  1798 
JVlr.  Pitt  ])roposed  his  Income  Tax  of  10 'per  ce'iit.  on  an  estimate  of  100  millions,  taking  the 
rent  of  land  at  50  millions,  that  of  houses  at  10  millions,  and  the  profits  of  trade  at  40  mil- 
lions ; but  in  this  estimate  were  cxem])ted  much  land,  and  the  inferior  class  of  houses.  The 
rental  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  estimated  at  59,500,000/.  in  1851.*  An  Act  for  rendering 
more  easy  the  transfer  of  land  was  passed  in  1862.  See  Agriculture. 

LANDED  ESTATES  COURT,  established  in  1858,  to  “facilitate  the  sale  and  transfer 
of  land  in  Ireland.”  See  Encumlered  Estates  Act. 

LANDEN  (Belgium),  or  Neerwinden,  Battle  of.  Between  the  allies  and  French,  in 
which  William  111.  of  England  commanded.  Owing  chiefly  to  the  cowardice  of  the  Dutch 
liorse,  this  bloody  battle  ended  in  favour  of  the  French,  who  were  commanded  by  marshal 
Luxembourg,  July  19  (N.S.  29),  1693.  The  duke  of  Berwick,  illegitimate  son  of  James  IL, 
fighting  on  the  side  of  France,  was  taken  j)risoner. 

LANDGRAVE.  This  title  is  from  land  and  grave,  a count,  a German  title  of  dominion, 
which  appears  to  have  commenced  in  1130,  when  Louis  III,  of  Thuringia  assumed  the  title. 
It  became  the  title  of  the  house  of  Hesse  about  1263. 

LANDSHUT  (Silesia),  where  the  Prussians  were  defeated  by  the  Austrians  under  mar- 
shal Laudohn,  June  23,  1760. 

IjAND-TAX.  a species  of  land-tax  was  exacted  in  England  in  the  tenth  century,  which 
produced  82,000/.  in  1018.  See  Danegelt.  A land-tax  was  levied  in  one  shape  or  another, 
at  various  periods.  The  tax  under  this  name  was  imposed  ii  AVill.  & Mary  1699  ; it  grew 
out  of  a subsidy  scheme  of  4s.  in  the  pound,  which  produced  500,000/.  in  1692.  From  the 
Kevolution  to  the  year  1800,  the  land-tax  had  yielded  227,000,000/.  Ministers  were  left  in 
a minority  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  land-tax  bill  of  1767 ; it  being  the  first  instance 
of  the  kind  on  a money  bill  since  the  Revolution.  Its  rate  varied  in  different  years  from 
IS.  to  4s.  in  the  pound.  Mr.  Pitt  made  the  tax  perpetual  at  4s.  in  the  pound,  but  introduced 
his  plan  for  its  redemption  April  2,  1798.  The  tax  in  1810  produced  1,418,337/.  ; in  1820, 
1,338,420/.  ; in  1830,  1,423,618/.;  in  1840,  1,298,622/.  ; and  in  1852,  1,151,613/. 

LANGSIDE,  Battle  of,  between  the  forces  of  the  regent  of  Scotland,  the  earl  of 
Murray,  and  the  army  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  in  which  the  latter  suffered  a complete  defeat. 
May  13,  1568.  Immediately  after  this  last  fatal  battle,  the  unfortunate  ]\Iary  fled  to  Eng- 
land. She  crossed  the  Solway  Firth  from  the  abbey  of  Dundradon,  and  landed  at  Working- 
ton,  in  Cumberland,  May  16.  Soon  afterwards  she  Avas  imprisoned  by  Elizabeth. 

LANGUAGE.  Language  must  either  have  been  revealed  originally  from  heaven,  or  it  is 
the  fruit  of  human  invention.  The  latter  opinion  is  embraced  by  Horace,  Lucretius,  Cicero, 
and  most  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  ; the  former  by  the  Jews  and  Christians,  and  the 
profoundest  philosophers  of  France  and  England.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  Hebrew  Avas 
the  language  spoken  by  Adam  ; but  others  deny  this,  and  say  that  the  HebrcAv,  Chaldee, 
and  Arabic,  are  only  dialects  of  the  original,  long  lost  and  unknoAA-n.+  “And  the  Avhole 
earth  Avas  of  one  language  and  of  one  speech,”  Genesis  xi.  i.  Of  the  HebrcAV,  the  Chaldee 
and  Syriac  are  dialects.  The  original  European  languages  Avere  thirteen,  auz.  ; Greek,  Latin, 
German,  Sclavonian,  spoken  in  the  east  ; Welsh  ; Biscayan,  spoken  in  Spain  ; Irish  ; Al- 
banian, in  the  mountains  of  Epirus ; Tartarian,  the  old  Illyrian  ; the  Jazygian,  remaining 
yet  in  Liburnia  ; the  Chaucin,  in  the  north  of  Hungary  ; and  the  Finnic  in  East  Friesland. 

* The  allotment  of  land  to  cottagers  began  with  the  experiment  of  lord  Braybrooke,  in  Essex,  of 
allotting  small  portions  of  land  to  j)oor  families,  with  a view  to  assist  them  and  relieve  parishes  of  the 
burden  of  poor  rates  : it  was  very  successfully  adopted  in  1819 ; when  the  parish  officers  took  a piece  of 
land  consisting  of  twelve  acres,  which  they  divided  into  twenty  equal  parts,  and  sub-let  to  as  many  poor 
villagers  of  good  character,  with  large  families,  receiving  parochial  relief,  at  a rental  of  2s.  a-week,  each. 
Fifteen  or  sixteen  of  them  were  enabled  in  a few  years  to  build  cottages  by  their  own  exertions,  aided  by 
benevolent  persons  who  had  marked  their  orderly  conduct  and  efforts  to  become  independent.  By  the 
culture  of  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  market,  many  of  them  realised  20L  a-year  ; most  of  them  became 
owners  of  cows  and  pigs,  and,  in  the  end,  all  of  them  had  comfortable  homes ; while  their  children, 
instead  of  being  abandoned  to  ignorance,  and  perhaps  crime,  were  morally  benefited  by  the  imisroved 
condition  of  their  parents.  This  little  colony  was  first  called  Pauper  Ganievs,  b\it  afterwards  New  Village, 
and  it  is  calculated  that  200I.  per  annum  were  saved  to  the  paiish  by  a system  which  invites  a more  exten- 
sive and  general  adoption. 

t Psammeticus  the  Powerful,  desiring  to  know  the  most  ancient  people  and  language  on  the  earth, 
caused  two  children  to  be  kept  from  all  knowledge  of  the  use  of  speech  until  they  were  two  years  old  ; 
they  were  then  brought  into  his  presence,  and  they  both  pronounced  the  sound  heccos,  the  Phoenician  term 
for  bread.  He  therefore  gave  the  Phoenician  the  precedence,  in  point  of  antiquity,  to  all  other  nations 
647  B.c.  Herodotus. 
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— Ai’abic  is  ilio  mother  tongue  of  Africa.  From  the  Latin  .si)raiig  the  Italian,  Frencli,  and 
Spanish  ; and  from  the  Spanish  the  Portuguese.  The  Turkish  is  a mixed  dialect  of  the  Tar- 
tarian. From  the  Teutonic  sprang  the  ]ire.sent  German,  Danish,  Swedisli,  Norwegian, 
English,  Scotch,  &c.  There  are  3664  known  languages,  or  rather  dialects  in  the  woidd.  Of 
these,  937  are  Asiatic  ; 587'Euro])ean  ; 276  African  ; and  1624  American  languages  and  dia- 
lects. Addling.  George  I.  in  1724,  and  George  11.  in  1736,  appointed  regius  ]>rofessors  of 
modern  languages  and  of  history  to  each  of  the  universities  of  England,  a department  which 
had  heen  previously  most  strangely  and  imprudently  overlooked,  although  such  professors 
had  been  long  before  appointed  in  all  other  universities  of  Europe.  These  professorships  are 
now  general  in  all  our  collegiate  institutions.  In  1861,  professor  Max  Muller  lectured  on 
the  ‘ ‘ Scienee  of  Language  ” at  the  Eoyal  Institution,  London.  * He  divides  languages  into 
three  foinilies 


I.  Aryan  (in  Sanskrit,  nolle). 

Southern  Division.  India  (Prakrit,  and  Pali ; Sanslcrit  ; 

dialects  of  India  ; Gipsy). 

Iranic  (Parsi ; Armenian,  <fec.) 

Northern  Division. 

Celtic  (CjTnric  : Cornish,  Welsh,  Manx,  Gaelic,  Bre- 
ton, &c.) 

Italic  (Oscan ; Latin  ; Umbrian ; — Italian,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  French,  &c.) 

Illyric  (Albanian). 

Hellenic  (Greek,  and  its  dialects). 

Windic  (Lettic : Old  Prussian  ; Slavonic  dialects, — 
Bohemian,  Russian,  Polish,  Lithuanian,  &c.) 
Teutonic  {High  German : Modern  German  ; Loio 
German  : Gothic  ; Anglo-Saxon ; Dutch ; Frisian ; 


English.  Scandinavian  : Old  Norse,  Danish,  Swe- 
dish, Norwegian,  Icelandic. 

II.  Semitic  : Southern.  Arabic  (including  Ethiopic 
andAmharic.)  Middle.  Hebraic  (Hebrew,  Sama- 
ritan, Phoenician  inscriptions).  Northei-n.  Aramaic 
(Chaldee,  Syriac,  Cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Baby- 
lon and  Nineveh). 

I III.  Turanian  (from  Tura,  swiftness). 

I Northern  Division.  Tungusic  (Chinese,  &c.) ; Mon- 
golic  ; Turkic  ; Samoyedic,  and  Finnic. 

Southern  Division.  Taic  (Siamese,  &c. ) ; (Himalayas) ; 
Malayic  ; (Polynesia,  &c.)  ; Gangetic ; Lonitic 
(Burmese,  &c.) ; Munda ; Tamulic. 


LANGUE  D’Oe.  See  Troubadours. 


LANSDOWN  (Somersetshire).  The  parliamentary  army  under  sir  AVm.  Waller  were 
here  defeated,  July  5,  1643. 

LANTERNS  must  be  of  very  early  date.  Those  of  scraped  horn  were  invented  in 
England,  it  is  said,  by  Alfred  ; and  it  is  sujiposed  that  horn  was  used  for  window-lights  also, 
as  glass  was  not  known  in  Alfred’s  reign,  a.d.  872-901.  Stoids  Chron.  London  was  lighted 
by  suspended  lanterns  with  glass  sides,  A.D.  1415.  The  pellucid  laminse  of  the  ox  horn  have 
served  for  ages  for  the  sides  of  lanterns  instead  of  glass,  and  for  many  uses  are  preferred. 

LANTHANUM,  a rare  metal  discovered  in  the  oxide  of  cerium,  by  Mosander,  in  1839. 

LAOCOON.  This  exquisite  Grecian  work  of  art,  executed  in  marble,  was  modelled  by 
Agesander,  Athenodorus,  and  Polydorus,  all  of  Rhodes,  and  of  great  eminence  as  statuaries  ; 
it  represents  the  death  of  the  Trojan  hero,  Laocoon,  priest  of  Neptune,  and  his  tw'o  sons,  as 
described  by  Yirgil,  jEnds  ii.  200.  It  was  discovered  in  1506  in  the  Sette  Sale  near  Rome, 
and  purchased  by  pope  Julius  II.  It  is  now  in  the  Vatican. 

LAON  (N.  France).  Here  a succession  of  actions  between  the  allies  (chiefly  the  Prus- 
sians) and  the  French,  was  fought  under  the  walls  of  the  town,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of 
the  latter  with  great  loss,  March  9,  10,  1814. 

LA  PEROUSE’S  VOYAGE.  In  1785,  La  Perouse  sailed  from  France  for  the  Pacific, 
Avith  the  .Soiisso/c  and  A under  his  command.  The  last  direct  intelligence  received 

from  him  was  from  Botany  Bay,  in  March,  1788.  Several  expeditions  were  subsequently 
despatched  in  search  of  Perouse  ; but  no  certain  information  was  had  until  captain  Dillon, 
of  the  East  India  ship  Research,  ascertained  that  the  French  ships  had  been  cast  away  on 
two  different  islands  of  the  New  Hebrides— a fate  authenticated  by  various  articles  of  the 
wreck  of  the  vessels,  which  captain  Dillon  brought  Avith  him  to  Calcutta,  April  9,  1828, 
forty  years  afterAvards. 

LARCENY.  (French,  larcen ; Latin,  latrocinium.)  See  Theft. 

LA  ROTHIERE  (France),  Battle  of,  between  the  French,  commanded  by  Najioleon, 
and  the  Prussian  and  Russian  armies,  Avhich  Avere  defeated  after  a desperate  engagement, 
Avith  the  loss  of  some  thousands  slain,  3000  prisoners,  and  30  pieces  of  cannon,  Feb.  i,  1814. 
This  Avas  one  of  the  last  victories  Avhich  Napoleon  achieved. 

LARYNGOSCOPE,  an  instrument  consisting  of  a concave  mirror,  by  Avhich  light  is 
throAvn  upon  a small  plane  mirror  placed  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  By 


It  is  said  that  cardinal  Giuseppe  Mezzofanti  (1774-1848)  knew  114  languages  or  dialects. 
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its  means  the  vocal  chords  of  the  interior  of  the  larynx,  &c.,  are  exhibited,  and  have  been 
photographed.  One,  constructed  by  Dr.  Turck,  in  1857,  was  modified  and  improved  by  Dr. 
Czermak,  who  exliibited  it  in  action  in  1862,  in  London.  A somewhat  similar  apparatus 
is  said  to  have  been  constructed  by  Mr.  John  Avery,  a surgeon  in  London,  in  1846. 

LATEKAIST,  a church  at  Rome,  dedicated  to  St.  John.  It  was  originally  a palace 
belonging  to  the  Roman  family  Laterani,  and  was  given  to  the  bishops  of  Rome  by  Con- 
stantine, and  inhabited  by  them  till  their  removal  to  the  Vatican  in  1377.  Eleven  councils 
have  been  held  here.  See  Councils. 

LATHAM-HOUSE,  Lancashire,  was  heroically  defended  for  three  months  against  the 
parliamentarians,  by  Charlotte,  countess  of  Derby.  She  was  relieved  by  prince  Rupert, 
March  25,  1644.  The  house  was  however  surrendered  Dec.  4,  1645,  and  dismantled. 

LATHE.  An  instrument  or  engine  for  turning  ivory,  wood,  iron,  and  other  substances, 
so  as  to  shape  them  to  the  views  of  the  artist,  was  originally  an  instrument  of  rude  con- 
struction, ascribed  to  Talus,  a grandson  of  Daedalus,  about  1240  b.c.  Pliny  ascribes  the 
invention  to  Theodore  of  Samos. 

LATIN  KINGDOM,  &c.  See  Latmm,  Eastern  Emjpire,  and  Jerusalem. 

LATIN  LANGUAGE  (founded  on  the  Oscan,  Etruscan,  and  Greek),  one  of  the  thnteen 
original  languages  of  Europe,  and  from  which  sprang  the  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish. 
See  Latium.  A vast  portion  of  our  most  beautiful  and  expressive  words  are  derived  from 
the  Latin.  It  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  Italy  about  a.d.  581  ; and  was  first  taught  in  England 
by  Adelmus,  brother  of  Ina,  in  the  seventh  century.  During  six  or  seven  hundred  years, 
the  Latin  tongue  prevailed  in  all  public  proceedings  from  the  Tweed  to  the  Euphrates,  and 
from  the  Danube  to  Mount  Atlas,  and  has  been  more  or  less  retained  even  to  this  day.  In 
England  it  was  finally  discontinued  in  religious  worship  in  1558,  and  in  conveyancing  and  in 
courts  of  law  in  1731  (by  4 Geo.  II.  c.  25).  A corrupt  Latin  is  still  spoken  in  Roumelia. 


Plautus  . 

Died 
. B.c.  184 

Ennius 

. . . 169 

Terence  . 

(flourishes)  166 

Cato  the  Elder . 

. 149 

Lucilius 

. . 103 

Lucretius  . 

• 52 

Julius  Caesar 

, . . 44 

Cicero 

• 43 

Catullus 

. . 40 

Sallust 

• 34 

Vitruvius 

(flourishes)  27 

Propertius 

. . . 26 

Virgil  . 

. . 19 

Principal  latin  wpjters. 

Died 

Tibullus  . . . B.c.  18 

Horace 8 

Celsus  . . (flourishes)  a.d.  17 

Livy 18 

Ovid 18 

Paterculus 31 

Persius 62 

Lucan 65 

Seneca 65 

Pliny  the  Elder  . . . . 79 

Quintilian  . (flourishes)  80 
Valerius  Placcus  ,,  . .81 

Pliny  the  Younger  . . .100 


Died 

Statius  . . (about)  a.d.  ioo 

Tacitus  . . . IOO 

Silius  Italicus  . . . .101 

Martial  . . (flourishes)  104 

Suetonius . . . (about)  120 

Juvenal 128 

Aulus  Gellius  . (flourishes)  169 
Apuleius  . . . 174 

Ammianus  Marcellinus  . . 390 

Claudian 408 

Macrobius  . . . -415 

Boethius 524 

(See  Fathers  of  the  Church.) 


LATITAT.  The  writ  by  which  persons  are  usually  called  to  the  King’s  Bench  court ; 
and  it  has  this  name  from  its  being  supposed  that  the  defendant  is  lurking,  or  lying  hid, 
and  cannot  be  found  in  the  county  to  be  taken  by  bill,  and  the  writ  is  directed  to  the  sheriff 
to  apprehend  him.  This  process  of  law  is  of  old  and  undefined  date.  Coioel.  The  writ 
was  abolished  in  England,  in  all  actions  where  it  was  not  intended  to  hold  the  defendant  to 
special  bail,  by  the  Uniformity  of  Process  act,  2 Will.  IV.  c.  39,  passed  May  23,  1832. 

LATITUDE.  First  determined  by  Hipparchus  of  Nice,  about  162  b.c.  It  is  the  extent 
of  the  earth,  or  of  the  heavens,  reckoned  from  the  equator  to  either  pole.  Maupertuis,  in 
latitude  66 '20,  measured  a degree  of  latitude,  and  made  it  69’493  miles  ; he  measured  it  in 
1737.  Swanberg,  in  1803,  made  it  69^292.  At  the  equator,  in  1744,  four  astronomers  made 
it  68732  ; and  Lambton,  in  latitude  12,  made  it  61  743.  Mudge,  in  England,  made  it  69 '148. 
Cassini,  in  France,  in  1718  and  1740,  made  it  69 ’12;  and  Biot,  68769;  while  a recent 
measure  in  Spain  makes  it  but  68*63 — l^ss  than  at  the  equator,  and  contradicts  all  others, 
proving  the  earth  to  be  a prolate  spheroid,  which  was  the  oj)inion  of  Cassini,  Bernoulli, 
Euler,  and  others,  while  it  has  more  generally  been  regarded  as  an  oblate  spheroid. 

LATIUM,  now  Campania  (Italy),  the  country  of  Latinus,  king  of  Janiculum,  who  gave 
his  name  to  the  country,  calling  his  subjects  Latins,  about  1240  b.c.  Laurentum  was  the 
capital  of  the  country  in  the  reign  of  Latinus,  Lavinium  under  ^Eneas,  and  Alba  under 
Ascanius.  See  Italy. 

LA  TRAPPE.  See  Traypists.  LATTER-DAY  SAINTS.  See  Mormonites. 

LAUREATE.  See  Poet  Laureate. 
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LAUREL.  It  "was  sacred  to  Apollo,  god  of  poetry  ; and  from  the  earliest  times  tlio  poets 
and  generals  of  armies,  wlien  victors,  were  crowned  with  laurel.  The  Roman  victors  sent 
liome  their  accounts  of  successful  enterprises  to  the  senate,  wrapped  up  in  the  leaves  of  this 
tree.  Petrarch  was  crowneil  with  laurel,  April  8,  1341. — The  laurel  called  Prunus  lauro- 
cemsus  was  brought  to  Britain  from  the  Levant,  before  A.r».  1629.  The  Portugal  laurel 
was  brought  from  that  country,  and  is  known  as  the  Prunus  lusitanica,  before  1648.  The 
royal  bay,  Laurus  indica,  was  brought  from  Madeira  in  1665.  The  Alexandrian  laurel, 
Rioscus  racemosus,  was  brought  from  Spain  before  1713.  The  glaucous  laurel,  Laurus 
aggregata,  was  brought  hither  from  China,  in  1806  or  1821. 

LAURENTALIA  were  festivals  celebi’ated  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Acca  Laurentia,  who  is 
said  to  liave  been  either  the  nurse  of  Romulus  or  Remus,  or  a rich  dissolute  woman,  who 
bequeathed  her  property  to  the  Roman  people.  They  commenced  about  621  b.o,,  and  were 
held  on  the  last  day  of  April  and  the  23rd  of  December.  They,  in  process  of  time,  extended 
to  other  places,  and  ultimately  formed  part  of  the  Saturnalia.  Ovid. 

LAURESTINE,  Viburnum  Tinus.  The  evergreen  shrub  which  blooms  about  Michaelmas, 
and  holds  its  flowers  and  foliage  through  the  winter.  It  was  brought  to  England  from  the 
south  of  Europe,  before  1 596.  There  are  other  varieties  of  this  favourite  shrub. 

LAVALETTE’S  ESCAPE.  Count  Lavalette  was  a devoted  friend  and  aide-de-camp  of 
Napoleon  I.  For  aiding  the  emperor  on  his  return  in  1815,  he  Avas  condemned  to  death  at 
Paris  for  high  treason,  but  escaped  from  prison  in  the  clothes  of  his  wife  ; their  dresses 
being  changed  on  the  eve  of  the  execution,  during  an  interview  afforded  them  for  a last 
farewell,  Dec.  20,  1815.  In  this  generous  enterprise  three  Britons  assisted,  sir  Robert 
AVilson,  Michael  Bruce,  esq.,  and  captain  J.  H.  Hutchinson,  who  were  convicted  of  aiding 
the  escape,  and  sentenced  to  three  months’  imprisonment  in  the  French  capital,  April  24, 
1816.  These  gentlemen  procured  for  Lavalette  the  uniform  of  a general  officer  in  the  British 
service  ; he  then  got  into  a cabriolet  Avith  sir  Robert  Wilson,  passed  the  barriers  AAuthout 
being  recognised,  and  arrived  at  Mons,  Avhere  his  generous  guide  took  leave  of  him.  He 
then  took  the  road  to  Munich,  Avhere  he  found  an  asylum  among  poAverful  friends.  He  was 
permitted  to  return  to  France  in  1820,  and  died  in  retirement  in  1830. 

LA  VENDEE  (W.  France),  AVar  of.  The  French  Royalists  of  La  Vendee  took  to 
arms,  and  Avere  successful  in  a number  of  hard-fought  battles  AAuth  the  Republican  armies, 
betAveen  July  12,  1793,  ^^^^1  Jan.  i,  1794,  Avhen  they  experienced  a severe  reverse. 
Numerous  other  engagements  were  fought  Avith  various  success,  until  the  Avar  Avas  termi- 
nated by  general  Hoche,  in  1 796.  A treaty  of  peace  Avas  signed  at  Lugon,  Jan,  17,  1800. 
See  Chouans. 

LAVENDER,  Lavendula  spica.  Brought  from  the  south  of  Eiirope,  before  1568. 

LAAV.  See  Codes. 

IjAAV  AMENDMENT  SOCIETY,  Avas  founded  in  1843.  It  holds  meetings  during  the 
session  of  parliament,  and  publishes  a journal  and  reports.  Its  first  chairman  Avas  lord 
Brougham. 

LAW-COURTS.  Commissioners  appointed  in  1859  reported  in  favour  of  the  con- 
centration of  the  laAv-courts  in  London,  on  a site  near  Carey-street,  Chancery-lane.  The 
estimated  expense  Avas  about  1,500,000^.,  AAffiich  it  Avas  recommended  to  take  from  the 
accumulated  Chancery  fund  termed  “ Suitors’  fund.”  The  proposition  Avas  brought  before 
parliament  in  1862,  but  not  adopted. 

LAW’S  BUBBLE.  The  most  ruinous  speculation  of  modern  times.  The  projector, 
John  LaAv,  of  Edinburgh  (bom  1681),  raised  himself  to  the  dignity  of  comptroller-general  of 
the  finances  of  France,  in  1720,  upon  the  strength  of  a scheme  for  establishing  a bank,  and 
an  East  India  and  a Mississippi  company,  by  the  profits  of  which  the  national  debt  of  France 
was  to  be  paid  off.  He  first  offered  his  plan  to  Victor  Amadeus,  king  of  Sardinia,  who  told 
him  he  Avas  not  powerful  enough  to  ruin  himself.  The  French  ministry  accepted  it  in  1710  ; 
and  in  1716,  he  opened  a bank  in  his  OAvn  name,  under  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
regent  of  France  ; and  most  of  the  people  of  property  of  every  rank  in  that  kingdom,  seduced 
by  the  prospect  of  immense  gains,  subscribed  for  shares  both  in  the  bank  and  the  companies. 
In  1718  Law’s  was  declared  a royal  bank,  and  the  shares  rose  to  upvA^ards  of  twenty-fold  the 
original  value  ; so  that,  in  1719,  they  Avere  Avorth  more  than  eighty  times  the  amount  of  all 
the  current  specie  in  France.  But  the  folloAving  year  this  great  fabric  of  false  credit  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  almost  overthrew  the  French  government,  ruining  tens  of  thousands  of 
families.  ^ LaAV  died  in  poverty  in  1729  at  Venice. — The  South  Sea  Bubble  in  England 
occurred  in  the  fatal  year  1 720.  See  South  Sea. 
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LAWS.  See  Codes  and  Civil  Law.  Tlie  Jewish  law  was  given  by  God,  and  promulgated 
by  Moses,  1491  b.c. 


Tlio  laws  of  rhoroneus,  in  tho  kingdom  of 
Argos  (1807  B.c.)  were  the  fir.st  Attie  laws; 
they  were  reduced  to  a system  by  Draco,  for 
the  Athenians,  623  b.c.  ; whoso  code  was 
superseded  by  that  of  Solon,  594  b.  c. 

The  Spartan  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  made  about 
844  b.c.  ; they  remained  in  full  force  for  700 
years,  and  formed  a race  totally  different 
from  all  others  living  in  civilised  society. 

The  Homan  laws,  the  Twelve  Tables,  were 
published  449  b.  0. , and  remained  in  force  till 
Justinian,  nearly  a thousand  years. 

BRITISH  LAWS. 

The  British  Laws  of  earliest  date  were  trans- 
lated into  the  Saxon  in  . . . . A.D.  590 


Saxon  laws  of  Ina  published  about  . . a.d.  700 

Alfred’s  code  of  laws,  the  foundation  of  the 
commcjii  law  of  England,  is  said  to  have  been 
arranged  about  (see  Common  Lav>)  . . . 886 

Edward  the  Confessor  collected  the  laws  in  . . 1065 

Stephen’s  charter  of  general  liberties  . . 1136 

Henry  II. ’s  confirmation  of  it  . . 1154  and  1175 

The  maritime  laws  of  Richard  I.  (see  Oleron)  . 1194 
Magna  Charta,  by  king  John,  1215  ; confirmed 
by  Heniy  III.  1216  et  seq.  See  Magna  Charta, 
and  Forests’  Cho,rler. 

Lord  Mansfield,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king’s 
bench,  declared,  “That  no  fiction  of  law 
shall  ever  so  far  prevail  against  the  real 
truth  of  the  fact,  as  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  justice  ” . . . . ■ . May  21,  1784 


LAWYERS.  Pleaders  of  the  bar,  or  barristers,  are  said  to  have  been  first  appointed 
by  Edward  L,  1291.  Serjeants,  the  highest  members  of  the  bar,  were  alone  permitted  to 
plead  in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas.  The  first  king’s  counsel  under  the  degree  of  serjeant 
was  sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  1604. — The  Law  Association  charity  was  founded  in  1817.  The 
Ijaw  Society  was  formed  in  1823.  The  plan  was  enlarged  in  1825  ; a charter  obtained  in 
1831,  was  renewed  in  1845.  The  building  in  Chancery-lane,  from  the  designs  of  Vulliamy, 
was  commenced  in  1829.  The  Juridical  Society  was  established  in  1855.  See  Barristers, 
Counsel,  and  the  several  Courts  of  Law. 

LAYBACH  (near  Trieste,  in  Illyria).  The  congress  here  was  attended  for  some  time 
by  the  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Naples,  and  finally  broke  up  after  having 
issued  two  circulars,  stating  it  to  be  their  resolution  to  occupy  Naples  with  Austrian  troops, 
and  put  down  popular  insurrections.  May,  1821. 

LAYER’S  CONSPIRACY.  Mr.  Layer,  a barrister,  conspired  with  a number  of  other 
persons,  to  seize  George  L,  the  prince  of  Wales,  lord  Cadogan,  and  most  of  the  principal 
officers  of  state,  to  take  the  Tow'd'  by  surprise,  to  plunder  the  Bank,  and  finally  to  bring  in 
the  Pretender.  He  was  hanged  May  17,  1723. 

LAZZARONI  (from  lazzdro,  Spanish  for  a pauper  or  leper),  the  term  first  applied  by  the 
Spaniards  and  their  viceroys  to  the  vast  number  of  degraded  beings  in  Naples,  who  lived  like 
cattle,  being  half-clothed  and  houseless.  No  man  was  born  a lazzd.ro  ; and  he  who  turned 
to  a trade  ceased  to  be  one.  The  viceroy  permitted  the  lazzaroni  to  elect  a chief  with  whom 
he  conferred  respecting  the  imposts  on  the  goods  brought  to  the  markets.  In  1647, 
Masaniello  held  the  office.  See  Naples.  In  1793,  Ferdinand  IV.  enrolled  several  thousands 
of  lazzaroni  as  pikemeii  (spontoneers),  who  generally  favoured  the  court  party.  On  May  15, 
1848,  they,  on  the  king’s  behalf,  committed  fearful  ravages  omtlie  ill-fated  city.  Colletta. 

LEAD  is  found  in  various  countries',  and  is  abundant  in  various  parts  of  Britain,  and  in 
some  places  richly  mixed  wdth  silver  ore.  The  famous  Clydesdale  mines  were  discovered  in 
1513.  The  lead-mines  of  Cumberland  and  Derbyshire  yield  about  15,000  tons  7?er  awmm. 
British  mines  produced  65,529  tons  of  lead  in  1855  ; and  69,266  tons  in  1857.  Leaden  pipes 
for  the  conveyance  of  water  were  brought  into  use  in  1236.  In  1859,  23,690  tons  of  pig  and 
sheet  lead  were  imported,  and  18,414  tons  exported. 

LEAGUES.  Four  kings  combined  to  make  war  against  five,  about  1913  B.c.  {Gen.  xiv.) 
The  kings  of  Canaan  complied  against  the  invasion  of  the  Israelites,  1451  b.c.  The  more 
eminent  Greek  leagues  were  the  AKtolian,  pow^erful  about  320  b.c.,  wdiich  lasted  till  189  b.c., 
and  the  Achaean,  revived  280  b.c.,  w'hich  was  broken  up  by  the  conquest  of  Greece  by  the 
Romans,  146  b.c.  The  fall  of  these  leagues  w’as  hastened  by  dissension. 


Lombard  leagues  against  emperors  (see  Lom- 
bards)   a.d.  1176  & 1225 

League  of  the  Public  Good  was  between  the  dukes 
of  Burgundy,  Brittany,  and  Bourbon,  and 
other  princes  against  Louis  XI.,  of  France,  1465-72 
League  of  Cambray  against  Venice  . . . 150S 

Holy  League  (the  pope,  Venice,  &c.),  against 
Louis  XII.  ........  1510 

League  of  Smalcald 1529 

League  of  the  Beggars  (Gueux  : the  Protestants 
so  called,  though  Roman  Catholics  joined  the 
league)  to  oppose  the  institution  of  the  In- 
quisition in  Flanders 1566 


The  League,  so  denominated  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, to  prevent  the  accession  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  who  was  then  of  the  reformed  re- 
ligion, was  commenced  in  .1576  and  lasted  till 
1593,  when  Henry  embraced  Romanism. 

League  of  Wurtzburg,  by  Catholics ; of  Halle,  by 

Protestants a.d.  1610 

League  against  the  Emperor 1626 

Solemn  League  and  Covenant  in  Scotland, 
against  the  episcopal  government  of  the 
Church,  and  the  regal  authority  (see  Covenant)  1638 
League  of  Augsburg,  against  France  . . 1686 
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LEA1*-YEA1\  OR  KISSEXTHiE,  originated  with  tlie  astronomers  of  Julius  Caesar,  45  n.c. 
They  fixed  the  solar  years  at  365  days,  6 hours,  comprising,  as  they  thought,  the  period 
from  one  vernal  eipiinox  to  another  ; the  six  hours  were  set  aside,  and  at  the  end  of  four 
years,  forming  a day,  the  fourth  year  was  made  to  consist  of  366  days.  The  day  thus  added 
was  called  intercalary,  and  was  jdaced  a day  before  the  24th  of  February,  the  sixth  of  the 
calends,  which  was  reckoned  twice,  hence  called  bissextile  or  tiviee  sixth.  This  added  day 
with  us  is  Feb.  29th.  See  Calendar.  The  difference  between  365  days  6 hours  and  365 
days  5 hours,  48  minutes,  51  seconds,  and  6 decimals,  which  last  is  the  true  date  of  the 
astronomical  year,  in  the  course  of  years  causes  1700,  1800,  and  1900  not  to  be  leap-years 
(vide  act  24  Geo.  II.  c.  23,  passed  1751) ; but  the  year  2000  will  be  one.  See  Julian  Year, 
Gregorian  Calendar,  &c. 

LEARNING  and  the  Arts  flourished  among  the  Greeks,  especially  under  Pisistratus, 
537  B.C.,  and  Pericles,  444  b.c.  ; and  with  the  Romans  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era.  On  the  death  of  Augustus  they  gradually  declined.  The  refugees  from  Greece  caused 
them  to  rerdve  in  Italy,  particularly  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in 
1453,  and  the  invention  of  printing  shortly  before.  Leo  X.  and  his  family  (the  Medici) 
greatly  promoted  learning  in  Italy,  in  the  sixteenth  century  ; and  about  this  time  literature 
began  to  revive  in  France,  Germany,  and  England.  See  Literature,  and  lists  of  authors  under 
Greek,  Latin,  English,  and  other  languages. 

LEASE.  This  kind  of  conveyance  was  invented  by  serjeant  Moore,  soon  after  the  Statute 
of  Uses,  which  law  was  enacted  27  Hen.  VIII.,  1535.  A question  at  law  which  had  been 
held  doubtful  by  the  lawyers  for  200  years,  was  determined  by  the  court  of  King’s  Bench, 
who  agreed  that  the  words  in  a lease,  of  and  from  the  date,  and  from  the  date,  had  the  same 
meaning,  Nov.  21,  1777.  Phillips.  Acts  relating  to  leases  were  passed  in  1856  and  1858. 

LEATHER  was  very  early  known  in  Eg3q3t  and  Greece,  and  the  thongs  of  manufactured 
hides  were  used  for  ropes,  harness,  &c.,  by  all  ancient  nations.  The  Gordian  knot  was  made 
of  leather  thongs,  330  b.c.  The  ancients  understood  the  art  of  tanning  leather,  and  it  was 
2'>ractised  early  in  England,  and  great  improvements  made  in  it  up  to  1795.  Leather  is  con- 
verted into  many  uses  ; a leather  cannon  was  proved  at  Edinburgh,  fired  three  time.s,  and 
found  to  answer,  Oct.  23,  1778.  Phillips.  The  duty  on  leather  produced  annually  in 
England,  450,000?.,  and  in  Ireland  about  50,000?.  It  was  abolished  in  both  countries. 
May  29,  1830.  Many  bankruptcies  were  declared  in  the  leather  trade,  in  the  autumn  of 
i860  in  England.  In  the  case  of  Lawrence,  Mortimore,  & Co. , enormous  fraudulent  dealings  in 
bills  were  disclosed.  A plan  for  making  artificial  leather  out  of  cuttings,  &c. , was  made 
known  in  i860, 

LEATHER-CLOTH  is  unbleached  cotton  coated  with  a composition  of  boiled  linseed  oil 
and  turpentine,  coloured  with  various  pigments.  Messrs.  Crockell,  of  Newark,  tJ.S.  (the 
inventors  and  patentees  in  1849),  established  manufactories  in  1853. 

LECH,  a river  in  S.  Germany,  near  which  the  cruel  Bavarian  general  Tilly  was  defeated 
by  the  Swedes,  under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  April  30,  1632.  Tilly  died  of  his  wounds  a few 
days  after, 

LECTURES,  Those  on  physic  were  instituted  bj’  Dr.  Thomas  Linacre,  the  projector  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  (founded  by  Henry  VIII.)  about  1502,  Freind's  Hist,  of  Physic. 
Medical  and  other  lectures  became  general  in  private  theatres,  in  different  parts  of  the  realm 
shortly  after,  and  are  now  held  in  the  theatres  of  most  of  the  hospitals  and  medical  schools. 
Clinical  lectures  or  discourses  made  by  the  bed-side  of  the  2>atient,  combining  practice  with 
the  theory  of  physic,  have  materially  advanced  this  branch  of  human  knowledge.  Lectures 
have  since  become  general  in  colleges,  churches,  and  public  halls.  See  Gresham  College, 
Boyle's  Lectures,  Royal  and  London  Institutions,  &c.  Among  the  most  remarkable  jDolitical 
lectures  were  those  of  the  celebrated  Thelwall,  wdiich  were  commenced  in  January,  1795. 
They  continued  to  draw  large  audiences  till  they  were  interdicted  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
passed  for  the  purpose.  In  the  autumn  of  1857  and  since,  many  distinguished  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  lectured  at  mechanics’  institutes. 

LEEDS  (Yorkshire),  an  ancient  town,  renowned  since  the  sixteenth  century  for  its 
woollen  manufactures.  It  Avas  first  enfranchised  by  the  Reform  bill  of  1832,  and  sends  two 
members  to  parliament.  On  Sept.  7,  1858,  the  queen  opened  the  new  magnificent  toAvn 
hall,  and  knighted  the  mayor,  Peter  Fairbairn  ; she  rested  a night  at  his  house. 

LEEKS.  The  Welsh  emblem  of  the  leek  is  in  consequence  of  a command  from  Dervi,  or 
David,  afterwards  canonised  archbishop  of  St.  David’s  in  the  year  519.  This  prelate,  on  the 
day  that  king  Arthur  won  a great  victory  over  the  Saxons,  is  said  to  have  ordered  every  one 
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of  his  soldiers  to  place  a leek  in  his  cap,  for  the  sake  of  distinction  ; in  memory  of  which 
the  Welsh  wear  the  leek  on  the  lirst  of  March. 

LEESBURG  HEIGHTS,  on  Ball’s  Bluff,  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  on  the 
Virginia  side.  North  America.  On  October  21,  1861,  the  Federal  general  C.  P,  Stone 
crossed  the  river  to  reconnoitre.  Unauthorised  by  the  commander  in  chief,  he  attacked  the 
Confederate  camp  at  Leesburg,  and  was  thoroughly  defeated  with  great  loss.  The  heroic 
E ederal  colonel  Baker  was  killed.  The  disaster  was  attributed  to  great  mismanagement. 
In  February  1862,  general  Stone  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  treason. 

LEGACIES.  The  bequests  or  gifts  made  by  a last  will  and  testament  were  taxed  by 
parliament  in  1780.  The  impost  was  increased  several  times  subsequently,  particularly  in 
1796,  1805,  and  1808.  The  revenue  derived  from  it  varies  considerably  in  amount  in  con- 
secutive years  ; but  it  may  be  said  to  average  about  one  and  a half  to  two  millions  annually. 
In  1853,  by  16  and  17  Viet.  c.  51,  the  legacy  duty  was  extended  to  landed  property.  See 
Succession  Duty  Act. 

LEGATE,  Court  of  the.  This  was  an  ecclesiastical  court  in  England.  It  was  erected  in 
1516  by  cardinal  Wolsey,  to  prove  wills,  and  for  the  trial  of  offences  against  the  spiritual 
laws.  Laid  Diet.  It  was  soon  discontinued. 

LEGATIONS,  the  name  given  to  the  twenty  administrative  divisions  in  the  States  of  the 
Church,  from  their  having  been  governed  by  legates.  The  inhabitants  rebelled  in  1859  and 
i860,  and  nearly  all  the  legations  are  now  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  See  Rome. 

LEGHORN,  Livorno j in  Tuscany,  a mere  village  in  the  fifteenth  century,  owes  all  its 
prosperity  to  the  Medici  family  and  their  successors.  This  city  suffered  dreadfully  by  an 
earthquake  in  1741.  It  was  entered  by  the  French  army  in  the  revolutionary  war,  July  27, 

1 796,  but  the  immense  amount  of  British  property  there  had  been  previously  removed. 
Leghorn  was  evacuated  by  the  French  in  1799,  and  was  retaken  the  following  year.  It  Avas 
unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  British  and  Italian  allied  forces  in  Dec.  1813.  The  Austrians 
attacked  and  took  this  city  from  the  insurgents.  May  12  and  13,  1849.  A slight  insurrection 
here  was  quelled  July,  1857.  In  June,  1857,  above  60  persons  were  killed  at  the  theatre, 
through  an  alarm  of  fire. 

LEGION.  The  Legio  was  a corps  of  soldiers  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  was  first  formed 
by  Romulus,  under  whom  it  consisted  of  3000  foot  and  300  horse,  about  750  b.c.  When 
Hannibal  was  in  Italy,  216  b.c.,  the  legion  consisted  of  5200  soldiers  ; and  under  Marius, 
in  88  B.C.,  it  was  6200  soldiers,  besides  700  horse.  There  were  ten,  and  sometimes  as 
many  as  eighteen,  legions  kept  at  Rome.  Augustus  had  a standing  army  of  45  legions, 
together  with  25,000  horse  and  37,000  light-armed  troops,  about  5 B.c.  ; and  the  peace 
establishment  of  Adrian  was  thirty  of  these  formidable  brigades.  The  peace  of  Britain  was 
protected  by  three  legions.  A legion  was  divided  into  10  cohorts,  and  every  cohort  into  6 
centuries,  with  a vexillum,  or  standard,  guarded  by  10  men.  The  French  army  has  been 
divided  into  legions  since  Francis  I . • 

LEGION  OF  HONOUR.  An  order  in  France,  embracing  all  distinctions  in  the  army, 
and  including  in  its  incorporation  civil  officers,  and  all  such  individuals  as  have  eminently 
distinguished  themselves  for  services  to  the  state,  military  deeds,  and  for  public  virtue  ; in- 
stituted by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  when  First  Consul,  May  19,  1802.  On  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbon  family,  Louis  XVIII.  confirmed  this  order  in  April,  1814.  The  honour  was 
conferred  on  many  British  subjects  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Russian  Avar,  1854-6, 
and  in  the  Paris  exhibition  of  1855. 

LEGITIMISTS,  a term  (since  1814)  applied  to  those  aaJio  support  the  claims  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Bourbon  family  to  the  throne  of  France  ; Avhose  representative  is  Henry,  due 
de  Bordeaux,  called  comte  de  Chambord,  born  Sept.  29,  1820.  They  held  a congress  at 
Lucerne  on  June  24-29,  1862  : Avhen  about  3850  persons  Avere  present,  including  the  duchess 
of  Parma.  They  agreed  to  continue  a pacific  policy. 

LEGNANO  (in  Lombardy),  Avhere  the  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  AA"as  defeated  by  the 
Milanese  and  their  allies.  May  29,  1176,  AA’hich  victory  led  to  the  treaty  of  Constance  in  1183. 

LEIGHLIN  (W.  CarloAv),  See  of.  Founded  by  St.  Laserian,  about  a.d.  628.  Bur- 
chard,  the  Norwegian,  the  son  of  Garmond,  founded  or  endoAved  the  priory  of  St.  Stephen  of 
Leighlin.  Bishop  Doran,  a Avorthy  prelate,  appointed  in  1523,  Avas  murdered  by  his  arch- 
deacon, Maurice  Cavenagh,  Avho  was  hanged  for  the  crime  on  the  spot  Avhere  he  had  com- 
mitted the  murder.  Beatson.  In  1600  Leighlin  was  united  to  Ferns ; the  combined  see 
united  to  Ossory,  in  1835.  See  Ferns  and  Bishops. 
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LEINSTER,  a kingdom  in  1167,  now  one  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland,  divided  into 
four  archbishoprics  by  pope  Eugenius  11 L,  at  a national  synod,  held  at  Kells,  March  9, 
1151-2,  and  in  which  his  holiness  was  represented  by  cardinal  Paparo,  The  abduction  of 
Devorgilla,  wife  of  O’ Knave,  a lord  of  Connaught,  by  Derniot  king  of  Leinster  in  1152,  is 
asserted  to  have  led  to  the  landing  of  the  English  and  the  subsequent  conquest.  The  pro- 
vince of  Leinster  gave  the  title  of  duke  to  Schomberg’s  son,  in  1690;  the  title  became  extinct 
in  1719  ; and  it  was  conferred  on  the  family  of  Fitzgerald  in  1766. 

LEIPSIC  (Saxony).  Famous  for  its  university  (founded  1409)  and  its  fair.  Here  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  defeated  the  Imperialists,  under  Tilly,  Sept.  7,  1631. 
Leipsic  was  taken  by  the  Prussian  army,  1756.  It  has  frequently  fallen  into  adverse  hands. 
Here  took  place  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  contests  of  modern  times,  termed  “ the  battle  of 
the  nations,"  Oct.  16-19,  between  the  French  army  and  its  allies,  commanded  by 

Napoleon  (160,000),  and  the  Austrian,  Russian,  and  Prussian  armies  (240,000  strong).  The 
French  were  beaten,  chiefly  owing  to  17  Saxon  battalions,  their  allies,  turning  upon  them  in  the 
heat  of  the  engagement.  80,000  men  perished  on  the  field,  of  whom  more  than  40,000 
Avere  French,  who  also  lost  65  pieces  of  artillery,  and  many  standards.  The  victory  of  the 
allies  was  folloAved  by  the  capture  of  Leipsic  next  day,  and  of  the  rear-guard  of  the  French 
army.  The  king  of  Saxony  and  his  family  were  made  prisoners  ; and  the  emperors  of 
Austria  and  Russia,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  crown  prince  of  Sweden,  entered  Leipsic  im- 
mediately after. 

LELEGES,  a Pelasgic  tribe  Avhicli  inhabited  Laconia  about  1490  b.c.,  after  many  contests 
merged  into  the  Hellenes. 

LEMURES.  The  ancients  supposed  that  the  soul,  after  death,  wandered  all  over  the 
Avorld,  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  living.  The  happy  spirits  were  called  Lares  familiares, 
and  the  unhappy  Lemures.  The  Romans  celebrated  festivals  called  Lemuralia,  in  the 
month  of  May  ; instituted  by  Romulus  about  747  B.C.,  it  is  said  to  propitiate  the  spirit  of 
the  slaughtered  Remus. 

LENT  (from  the  Saxon,  lencten,  spring).  The  40  days  fast  observed  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  from  Ash-Wednesday  to  Easter-day,  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  pope  Teles- 
phorus,  A.D.  130. — The  primitive  Christians  did  not  commence  their  Lent  until  the  Sunday 
Avhich  is  now  called  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent  ; and  the  four  days  beginning  with  Ash-Wed- 
nesday Avere  added  by  pope  Felix  III.,  in  the  year  487,  in  order  that  the  number  of  fasting 
days  should  amount  to  forty.  — Lent  was  first  observed  in  England  by  command  of  Ercom- 
bert,  king  of  Kent,  in  640  or  641.  Baker's  Chron.  Flesh  Avas  prohibited  early  during  Lent ; 
but  Henry  VIII.  permitted  the  use  of  white  meats  by  proclamation  in  1543,  and  it  continued 
in  force  until,  by  proclamation  of  James  I.  in  ibiq'and  1625,  and  by  Charles  I.  in  1627  and 
1631,  flesh  Avas  again  Avholly  forbidden.  See  Quadragesima. 

LEON,  Kixgdom  of.  See  Spain. 

LEPANTO  (near  Corinth),  Battle  of,  Oct.  7,  1571  : the  great  naval  engagement  be- 
tween the  combined  fleets  of  Spain,  Venice,  Genoa,  Malta,  and  Pius  V.,  and  the  Avhole  mari- 
time force  of  the  Turks.  Don  John  of  Austria  commanded  the  Christian  fleet,  which  con- 
sisted of  206  galleys,  and  30,000  men,  Avhile  the  Turks  had  250  galleys,  of  Avhich,  after  a 
dreadful  conflict,  they  saved  but  100,  losing  30,000  men  in  killed  and  "prisoners  ; and  thus 
AA'as  prostrated  for  a time  the  naval  power  of  Turkey. 

LEPROSY,  a contagious  skin  disease  described  in  Leviticus,  chap.  xiii.  (b.c.  1490),  aaLIcIi 
prevailed  in  ancient  times  throughout  Asia,  and  in  Europe  about  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 
There  are  various  kinds.  It  has  now  almost  disappeared  from  Europe,  except  in  the  South 
and  in  NorAvay.  The  malady  chiefly  affected  the  poorly  fed  and  clothed  of  the  lower  classes, 
yet  occasionally  has  proved  fatal  to  the  very  highest  personages.  Robert  Bruce  of  Scotland 
died  of  leprosy  in  1329.  A hospital  for  lepers  aatts  founded  at  Granada,  by  queen  Isabella 
of  Castile,  about  1504,  and  a large  number  of  leper  houses  Avas  founded  in  Britain.  Dr. 
Edmondson  met  Avith  a case  in  Edinburgh  in  1809. 

LETTERS.  See  Alphabet,  Belles  Lettres,  and  Marque. 

LETTRES  DE  CACHET,  sealed  letters  from  the  king  of  France,  by  virtue  of  AA'hich 
those  persons  against  Avhom  they  were  directed  Avere  throAAUi  into  prison,  or  sent  into  exile. 
They  Avere  introduced  about  1670,  and  became  a grievous  abuse.  The  National  Assembly 
^ decreed  their  abolition,  Nov.  i,  1789.  Proceedings  very  similar  to  the  lettres  de  edehet 
Avere  adopted  in  the  Federal  gOA'ernment  of  N.  America  at  New  York  and  other  places  in 
1861,  and  1862. 
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LETTUCE.  Introduced  into  England  from  Flanders,  in  1520.  A salad  was  a rare  treat 
in  Henry  VJlIth’s  reign;  in  the  earlier  part  of  which,  when  queen  Catherine,  this  king’s  first 
consort,  wished  for  a salad,  she  despatched  a messenger  for  lettuce  to  Holland  or  Flanders. 

LEIJCTRA,  a village  between  Platea  and  Thespia,  in  Boeotia,  X.  Greece,  the  site  of  a 
battle  between  the  Thebans,  under  Epaminondas,  and  the  superior  force  of  Cleombrotus, 
king  of  Sparta,  the  victory  being  with  the  former;  July  8,  371  b.c,  4000  Spartans,  with 
their  king,  were  slain,  and  not  more  than  300  Thebans.  From  this  day,  the  Spartans  gradu- 
ally lost  their  preponderance  in  Greece. 

LEVELLERS.  There  were  various  associations  of  this  kind.  The  most  extraordinary 
was  that  of  which  Muncer  and  Storck  were  the  chiefs.  They  began  by  pulling  down  all  the 
images  in  the  churches  which  Luther  had  left  standing  ; and  then,  finding  an  army  in  their 
followers,  they  openly  taught  that  all  distinctions  of  rank  were  usurpations  on  the  rights  of 
mankind.  At  the  head  of  40,000  men,  Muncer  commanded  the  sovereign  princes  of  Ger- 
many and  the  magistrates  of  cities  to  resign  their  authority  ; and  on  his  march  to  enforce 
these  principles  of  equality  and  reformation,  his  followers  ravaged  the  country.  The  land- 
grave of  Hesse  at  length  defeated  him  ; 7000  of  the  enthusiasts  fell  in  battle,  and  the 
rest,  with  their  leader,  fled;  he  was  taken,  and  beheaded  at  Mulhausen,  in  1525.  The 
“ Levellers,”  powerful  in  Parliament  in  1647,  w'ere  put  down  by  Cromwell  in  1649,  and  their 
leader  Lilburn  imprisoned.  At  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution  some  knots  of  persons, 
styled  Levellers,  appeared  in  England.  A “Loyal  Association”  was  formed  against" them 
and  republicans,  by  Mr.  John  Reeves,  Xov.  1792  ; and  similar  conservative  associations  fol- 
lowed with  much  benefit. 

LEVELS.  The  Great  Level  of  the  Fens  is  a low-lying  district  of  about  2000  square 
miles,  in  Lincolnshire,  Huntingdonshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Norfolk,  said  to  have  been 
overflown  by  the  sea  during  an  earthquake,  a.d.  368.  It  was  long  afterwards  an  inland  sea 
in  winter,  and  a noxious  swamp  in  summer,  and  was  gradually  drained  by  the  Romans,  the 
Saxons,  and  especially  by  the  monks  during  the  reigns  of  the  Plantagenet  kings.  One  of 
the  first  works  on  a large  scale  was  carried  out  by  Morton,  bishop  of  Ely,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  A general  drainage  act  was  passed  by  the  advice  of  lord  Burghley,  in  1601, 
but  little  work  was  done  till  the  reign  of  James  I.,  who,  in  1621,  invited  over  the  gi’eat 
Dutch  engineer,  Cornelius  Vermuyden,  to  assist  in  the  general  drainage  of  the  country. 
After  completing  several  great  works  Vermuyden  agreed  (in  1629)  to  drain  the  “Great 
Level.”  He  was  at  first  prevented  from  proceeding  with  his  undertaking  through  a popular 
outcry  against  foreigners  ; but  eventually,  aided  by  Francis,  earl  of  Bedford,  in  spite  of  the 
great  opposition  of  the  people,  for  whose  benefit  he  was  labouring,  he  declared  his  great 
Avork  complete  in  1652.  Much,  howeA^er,  still  remained  to  be  done  ; and  the  drainage  of 
the  Great  Level  has  employed  the  talents  of  Rennie  (about  1807),  and  of  Telford  (1822),  and 
other  eminent  engineers  since.  In  1844  the  Middle  Level  commission  cut  through  certain 
barrier  banks,  and  replaced  them  by  other  Avorks.  These  latter  Avere  reported  unsound  in 
March,  1862  ; and  on  May  4,  the  outfall  sluice  at  St.  Germain’s,  near  King’s  Lynn,  gave  Avay. 
High  tides  ensuing,  about  20,000  acres  of  fertile  land  Avere  inundated,  causing  a loss  of  about 
25,000/.  After  unwearied,  and,  for  awhile,  unsuccessful  efforts,  a neAV  coffer  dam  Avas  con- 
structed under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  HaAvkshaw,  which  Avas  reported  sound  in  July. 
Another  inundation,  begun  through  the  bursting  of  a marshland  sluice,  near  Lynn,  Oct.  4,  Avas 
checked.  The  Levels  are  distinguished  as  the  Middle,  Bedford,  South,  and  North  Levels. 

LEVERIAN  MUSEUM,  formed  by  sir  Ashton  Lever,  exhibited  to  the  public  at  Leices- 
ter-house, London.  It  was  offered  to  the  public  by  the  chance  of  a guinea  lottery,  in  1785  ; 
but  only  8000  tickets  out  of  36,000  Avere  sold  ; and  this  almost  unparalleled  collection  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  holder  of  tAvo  tickets,  Mr.  Parkinson,  by  Avhom  it  Avas  in  the  end 
sold  by  auction,  in  lots.  Sept.  20,  et  seq.,  1806. 

LEVIATHAN.  See  Steam  Navigation. 

LEWES  (Sussex),  AAdiere  Henry  III.,  king  of  England,  was  defeated  by  Montfort,  earl  of 
Leicester,  and  the  rebellious  barons,  May  14,  1264.  Blaauw.  The  king,  his  brother  Richard, 
king  of  the  Romans,  and  his  son  EclAA'ard,  afterwards  Edward  L,  Avere  taken  prisoners.  One 
division  of  Montfort’s  army,  a body  of  Londoners,  gave  AA'ay  to  the  furious  attack  of  prince 
EdAvard,  Avho,  pursuing  the  fugitives  too  far,  caused  the  battle  to  be  lost.  See  Evesham. 

LEXINGTON  (Massachusetts),  Battle  of,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  the  Avar  of  independence.  The  British  obtained  the  advantage,  and  destroyed 
the  stores  of  the  revolted  colonists,  but  lost  in  the  battle  273  men,  killed  and  Avounded, 
April  19,  1775. — The  hostilities  thus  commenced  continued  to  1783. — Lexington,  a town  in 
Missouri,  U.S.  fortified  by  the  Federals,  Avas  attacked  by  the  Confederate  general  Price,  on 
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Aug.  29;  and  after  a gallant  rc.sistance  by  Col.  Mulligan,  surrendered  on  Sept.  21,  1861. 
See  United  States. 

LEYDEN  (Holland),  became  important  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Its  siege,  sustained 
against  the  armies  of  Sjmin,  during  which  6000  of  the  inhabitants  died  of  famine  and  pesti- 
lence, A.i).  1574.  In  commemoration  of  this  long  siege,  a university  was  founded,  cele- 
brated for  its  colleges,  medicinal  garden,  and  valuable  library,  1575-  ^^99  two-thirds  of 

the  population  perished  by  a fever,  which  it  is  said,  was  aggravated  by  the  improper  treat- 
ment of  professor  De  la  Boe.  The  university  was  almost  destroyed  by  a vessel  laden  with 
10,000  lbs.  weight  of  gunpowder  blowing  up,  and  demolishing  a large  part  of  the  town,  and 
killing  nnmbers  of  people,  Jan.  1807.  The  electricnl  Lei/den  jar  was  invented  about  1746, 
by  Kleist,  Muschenbroek,  and  others. 

LIBEL.  By  the  laws  of  Koine  (those  of  the  Twelve  Tables),  libels  which  affected  the 
reputation  of  another  were  made  capital  offences.  In  the  British  law,  whatever  renders  a 
man  ridiculous,  or  lowers  a man  in  the  opinion  and  esteem  of  the  world,  is  deemed  a libel. 
“The  greater  the  truth,  the  greater  the  libel,”  the  well-known  law  maxim  of  a high  authority, 
is  now  disputed.  Act  against  blasphemous  and  seditious  libels,  punishing  the  offender  by 
banishment  for  the  second  offence,  60  Geo.  III.  1820.*  Lord  Campbell’s  act,  6 & 7 Viet.  c. 
96  (1843),  greatly  softened  the  stringency  of  the  law  of  libel  respecting  newspapers.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  cases  of  libel  were,  lord  George  Gordon’s  libel  on  the  queen  of 
France,  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  five  years,  and  fined  500?.,  Jan.  28, 
1788.  Dr.  'VVither’s  libel  on  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  July  14,  1789.  The  Times"  libel  on  the 
prince  of  AVales,  afterwards  Geo.  IV.,  Feb.  1790.  The  Morning  Post's  libel  on  lady  Eliza- 
beth Lambert,  damages  4000Z.,  July  9,  1792.  Peltier’s  libel  on  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in 
L'Amhigu,  of  which  he  was  found  guilty,  Feb.  21,  1803. 

LIBERTINES  (signifying  freedmen  and  their  sons),  was  the  name  of  an  extraordinary 
sect  headed  by  Quintin  and  Corin,  about  1525.  They  maintained  that  whatever  was  done  by 
men  was  done  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  that  there  was  no  sin  but  to  those  who  thought  so  ; 
that  to  live  without  any  doubt  or  scruple  was  to  return  to  the  state  of  innocency  ; that  the 
soul  died  with  the  body ; that  heaven  was  a dream  and  hell  a phantom,  and  religion  a mere 
state  trick  ; with  many  other  monstrous  opinions. 

Id  BRAKY.  The  first  public  library  of  which  we  have  any  certain  account  in  history  was 
founded  at  Athens  by  Pisistratus,  about  544  b.  c.  The  second  of  any  note  was  founded  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  284  b.c.  It  was  partially  destroyed  when  Julius  Caesar  set  fire  to 
Alexandria,  47  b.c.  400,000  valuable  books  in  MS.  are  said  to  have  been  lost  by  this 
catastrophe.  Blair.  According  to  Plutarch,  the  library  at  Pergamos  contained  200,000  books. 
It  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Romans  at  the  death  of  Attains  111.  (133  b.c.),  who 
bequeathed  his  kingdom  and  wealth  to  the  Roman  people.  It  was  added  to  that  of  Alexan- 
dria by  Marc  Antony.  The  first  private  library  was  the  property  of  Aristotle,  334  b.  c.  Straho. 
The  first  library  at  Rome  was  instituted  167  b.c.  ; it  was  brought  from  Macedonia.  The 
library  of  Apellicon  was  sent  to  Rome  by  Sylla,  from  Athens,  86  B.C.  This  library  was 
enriched  by  the  original  manuscripts  of  Aristotle’s  works.  A library  was  founded  at  Con- 
stantinople by  Constantine  the  Great,  about  a.d.  335  ; it  was  destroyed  a.d.  477.  A second 
library  was  formed  from  the  remains  of  the  first,  at  Alexandria,  by  Ptolemy’s  successors, 
consisting  of  7cxd,ooo  volumes,  which  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  Avho  heated  the 
water  of  their  baths  for  six  months,  by  burning  books  instead  of  Avood,  by  command  of  Omar, 
caliph  of  the  Saracens,  a.d.  642. f Pope  Gregory  I.  ordered  that  the  library  of  the  Palatine 
Apollo  should  be  committed  to  the  flames,  under  the  notion  of  confining  the  attention  of 
the  clergy  to  the  Scriptures.  The  early  Chinese  literature  is  said  to  have  suffered  a similar 
misfortune  to  that  of  the  Avest  in  the  destruction  of  the  Alexandrian  library  ; their  emperor, 
Che-AA’hang-tee,  ordered  all  Avritings  to  be  destroyed,  that  everything  might  begin  ancAV  as 
from  his  reign  ; and  books  and  records  Avere  afterAvards  recovered  by  succeeding  emperors 
AA'ith  great  difficulty. 


LIBRARIES  OF  EUROPE. 

Tlie  first  public  library  in  Italy  was  founded  at 
Florence  by  Nicholas  Niccoli,  one  of  the  great 


restorers  of  learning.  At  his  death,  he  left 
his  library  to  the  public,  a.d.  1436.  Cosmo 
de’  Medici  enriched  it  with  the  invaluable 


* An  action  for  libel  was  brought  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  by  a bookseller,  named  Stockdale, 
against  Messrs.  Hansard,  the  printers  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Tliis  action  related  to  an  opinion 
expressed  in  a parliamentary  report  of  a book  published  by  Stockdale.  Lord  Denman,  in  giving  judgment, 
said  he  was  not  aware  that  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons  could  justify  the  publication  of  a libel, 

• — an  opinion  which  led  to  some  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  House,  and  to  other  actions  by  Stockdale  ; 

and  in  the  session  of  1840  (April  14)  a law  was  passed  giving  summary  protection  to  persons  employed  by 
!i  parliament  in  the  publication  of  its  reports  and  papers. 

^ t This  statement  has  been  disputed.  Theophilus,  abp.  of  Alexandria,  is  said  to  have  destroyed  many 

books  when  he  demolished  the  temple  of  Serapis,  250  years  previously. 
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LIBRARY,  continued. 

Greek,  IIel)rew,  Arabic,  Chaldaic,  and  Indian 
MSS. 

The  Vatican  Library  at  Rome,  foimded  by  pope 
Nicholas  V.  in  1446,  and  improved  by  Sixtus 
V.,  1588 ; contains  150,000  volumes  and 

40.000  manuscripts. 

Imperial  Library  of  Vienna,  founded  by 
Frederick  III.  in  1440,  and  by  Maximilian  I.  1500 
Royal  (now  Imperial)  Library  of  Paris,  by  John 
(1350-1363),  and  by  Francis  I.  about  1520.  It 
was  said  to  contain  815,000  volumes,  and 

84.000  manuscripts  in  i860.  A new  reading- 
room  is  now  constructing,  1862. 

Escurial  at  Madrid,  commenced  with  the  found- 
ation of  that  sumptuous  palace,  by  Philip  II.  1557 
Library  of  Florence,  by  Cosmo  de’  Medici,  1560 ; 

very  rich  in  illustrated  and  illuminated  works. 
Library  of  the  University  of  Munich  is  said  to 
contain  400,000  volumes  and  10,000  manu- 
scripts ; and  that  of  Gottingen,  300,000 
volumes  and  6000  manuscripts. 

Imperial  Library  at  St.  Petersburg  (consisting 
principally  of  the  spoils  of  Poland)  was 
founded  in 1714 

LIBRARIES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Richard  de  Bury,  chancellor  and  high  treasurer 
of  England,  so  early  as  1341,  raised  the  first 


private  library  in  Europe.  He  purchased 
thirty  or  forty  volumes  of  the  abbot  of  St. 
Alban’s  for  fifty  pounds’  weight  of  silver. 

Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  founded  40  Eliz. 

1508 : opened  in  1602  : contains  nearly  400,000 
volumes,  and  upwards  of  30,000  manuscripts. 
Cottonian  Library,  founded  by  sir  Robert 
■ Cotton,  about  1600 ; appropriated  to  the 
public,  1701 ; partly  destroyed  by  fire,  1731  ; 
removed  to  the  British  Museum  . . . 1753 

Sion  College 1623 

Royal  Society  in 1667 

Radcliffeian,  at  Oxford,  founded  by  the  will  of 
Ur.  Radcliffe,  who  left  40,000?.  to  the  uni- 
versity, 1714  ; opened 1749 

University  Library,  Cambridge,  1720,  when 
George  I.  gave  5000?.  to  purchase  Dr.  Moore’s 
collection. 

British  Museum  {which  -fee)  ....  1753 
The  Libraries  of  the  Royal  Institution  (1803), 
the  London  Institution  (1805),  and  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  (1786),  have  useful  classi- 
fied catalogues. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Dublin  (1601),  and 
the  Advocates’  Library  in  Edinburgh  (1680), 
are  extensive  and  valuable  * 

See  Circulating  Libraries. 


LIBRARIES,  Free,  have  been  successfully  established  since  1850  at  Manchester, 
Taverpool,  Salford,  &c.  Many  others  are  being  formed  under  8 & 9 Viet.  c.  43  (1845),  ^^d 
13  & 14  Viet.  c.  65  (1850),  and  18  & 19  Viet.  c.  20  (1856). t 

LIBYA  (Africa),  was  c£m(|uered  by  the  Persians,  524  b.c.,  and  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  320. 

LICENCES.  This  mode  of  levying  money  on  the  subject  was  introduced  in  the  reign  of 
our  first  Richard,  about  the  year  1 190  ; but  it  was  then  confined  to  such  of  the  nobility  as 
desired  to  enter  the  lists  at  tilts  and  tournaments,  who  were  many  at  this  time.  Sinclair's  - 
Hist,  of  the  Brit.  Revenue.  Licences  for  public-houses  were  first  granted  in  1551,  and  for 
refreshment-houses,  with  wine  licences,  in  i860.  The  present  general  licensing  act  is  9 Geo. 
IV.  c.  61  (1828).  Games  and  gaming-houses  were  licensed  in  London  in  1620.  The  licence 
system  for  various  exciseable  articles  was  enforced  in  various  reigns,  from  the  12th  Charles 
II.  1660.  The  act  which  obliged  lottery  office-keepers  to  take  out  licences,  and  pay  50Z.  for 
each,  at  once  reduced  the  number  of  those  offices  from  400  to  51,  Aug.  1778.  Phillips.  In 
1859  the  licensing  system  was  applied  to  India  as  a kind  of  income-tax  ; but  ceased  in  1861. 
Plays  were  ordered  to  be  licensed  in  1737. 

LICHFIELD  (Staffordshire).  The  see  of  Mercia,  afterwards  Lichfield,  Avas  founded  in 
A.D.  656.  In  1075  the  see  Avas.  removed  to  Chester  ; in  1102  it  v^as  removed  to  Coventry, 
and  afterAvards  back  to  Lichfield,  but  Avith  much  opposition  from  the  monks  of  Coventry  (see 
Coventry).  Dr.  Samuel  Butler,  in  1840,  was  the  first  bishop  of  Lichfield  only.  This  see  has 
given  three  saints  to  the  Romish  church  ; and  to  the  British  nation  one  lord  chancellor  and 
three  lord  treasurers.  It  is  valued  in  the  king’s  books  at  559k  185.  2d.  Lichfield  cathedral 
was  first  built  about  A.D.  656.  The  present  structure  Avas  built  by  Roger  de  Clinton,  the 
37th  bishop,  in  1148.!  In  Lichfield  castle,  king  Richard  II.  kept  his  sumptuous  Christmas 
festival,  1397,  Avhen  Avere  consumed  200  tuns  of  AAdne  and  2000  oxen.  A charter  Avas  granted 
to  Lichfield,  constituting  it  a city,  by  Edward  VI.,  1549.  Present  income,  4500/. 


RECENT  BISHOPS  OF  LICHFIELD  AND  COA^ENTRY. 

1781.  James,  earl  of  Cornwallis,  died  1824.  1839.  James  Bowstead,  died  Oct.  ii,  1843. 

1824.  Hon.  Henry  Ryder,  died  March  31,  1836.  1843.  John  Lonsdale,  present  (1862)  bishop. 

1836.  Samuel  Butler,  died  Dec.  4,  1839. 

* In  1609  the  Stationers’  Company  agreed  to  give  a copy  of  every  book  published  to  the  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford.  By  14  Charles  II.  c.  33  (1662),  three  copies  were  required  to  be  given  to  certain  public 
libraries;  by  8 Anne,  c.  19  (1709),  the  number  was  increased  to  nine  ; by  41  Geo.  III.  c.  107,  to  eleven  : 
which  number  was  reduced  to  five  by  5 & 6 Will.  IV.  c.  no  (1835) : viz.,  the  British  Museum,  the  Bodleian, 
Oxford,  the  Public  Library,  Cambridge,  the  Advocate’s  Library,  Edinburgh,  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

t On  Nov.  5,  1855,  a proposal  to  establish  a Free  Library  in  the  city  of  London  Avas  negatived,  and  in 
1857  that  in  Marylebone  was  closed  for  want  of  support. 

I Walter  de  Langton  (bishop  in  1296)  built  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  now  taken  into  the  choir,  and  under 
bishop  Heyworth  (1420)  the  cathedral  was  perfected.  The  building  was  despoiled  at  the  Reformation,  and 
was  scandalously  injured  in  the  parliamentary  war  (when  its  monuments,  its  fine  sculptures,  and  beautifully 
painted  windows  were  demolished) ; but  it  was  repaired  at  the  restoration,  and  again  thoroughly  in  1788. 
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LICINIAN  LAW,  laciiiia  Lox  {375  n.c.),  roiLiidc  any  i)ersoii  to  ])os.se.ss  more  than  500 
acres  of  land,  or  more  than  100  licad  of  large  cattle,  or  500  of  small,  in  the  Koman  states  ; 
another  law,  56  n.c.  of  this  name,  imposed  a severe  penalty  on  ])arty  eluhs,  or  societies  as- 
semhled  lor  election  purposes;  and  another,  about  103  B.C.,  limited  the  expenses  of  the  table. 

LIECHTENSTEIN,  a constitutional  ■|)rinei])ality,  S.  Germany.  Population,  in  1858, 
7150.  Prince  John,  born  Oct.  5,  1840,  succeeded  his  father  Alois-Josepli,  Nov.  12,  1858. 

LIEGE  (Pelgium).  An  independent  bishojnic,  under  the  German  empire  from  the 
eleventh  century  till  1795.  Liege  frecpiently  revolted  against  its  prince-bishops.  In  1467, 
after  a severe  contest,  the  citizens  wore  beaten  at  Brusthem,  and  their  city  taken  by  Charles 
the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  treated  them  with  great  severity.  In  1482  Liege  fell  into 
the  j)Ower  of  l)e  la  IMarck,  the  Boar  of  Ardennes,  who  killed  the  bishop,  Louis  of  Bourbon, 
and  was  himself  beheatlcd  two  years  after.  Liege  was  taken  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
Oct.  23,  1702  ; and  by  the  French  and  others,  at  various  times,  up  to  1796,  when  it  was 
annexed  to  France.  It  was  incorporated  Avith  the  Netherlands  in  1814,  and  Avith  Belgium 
in  1830. 

LIEUTENANTS,  Loud,  for  counties,  Avere  instituted  in  England,  3 Edw.  VI.,  1549, 
and  in  Ireland  in  1831.  See  Ireland  for  the  lords  lieutenants  of  that  kingdom. 

LIFE-BOAT.  A patent  AA'as  granted  to  Mr.  Lukin  for  a life-boat  in  1785  ; and  in  1788  a 
reward  Avas  otfered  by  a committee  of  gentlemen  in  South  Shields  for  a more  perfect  model, 
Avhich  Avas  obtained  by  Mr.  Henry  Greathead  of  that  toAvn  in  1789.  It  Avas  first  put  to  sea, 
January  30,  1790:  and  l\Ir.  Greathead  received  1200I.  from  parliament  for  this  great  means 
of  saving  life  in  cases  of  shipAvreck.  Thirty-one  boats  Avere  built,  and  300  lives  saved  up  to 
1804.  Several  contrivances  have  been  since  brought  forward  ; and  in  1850  the  duke  of 
Northumberland  offered  a reAvard  of  105/.  for  a life-boat  fulfilling  certain  conditions.  The 
prize  Avas  obtained  by  Mr.  James  Beeching,  of  Yarmouth,  in  1851  ; but  his  boats  have  not 
been  found  completely  efficacious.  The  tubular  life-boat  of  Mr.  H.  Eichardson  Avas  jjatented 
Jan.  1852,  in  Avhich  year  a cruise  Avas  made  by  him  from  Liverpool  to  Loudon  in  his  life- 
boat, The  Challenger.  A model  by  Mr.  K.  Peake  is  noAV  employed.  The  National  Life-boat 
Institution  Avas  founded  in  1824  ; it  began  publishing  a journal  called  “The  Life-boat”  in 
1852.  In  1856  its  funds  Avere  enlarged  by  a bequest*of  io,oooZ.  from  Hamilton  Fitzgerald, 
es<p  Since  its  establishment  its  boats  are  said  to  liaA^e  saved  above  10,000  IHes.*  Life-boats 
are  noAV  distributed  along  the  coasts. 

LIFE-GUAEDS.  See  Guards.  LIFE  INSUKANCE.  See  Insurance. 

LIGHT.  The  laAV  of  refraction  discovered  by  Snellius,  about  A.d.  1624.  The  motion 
and  velocity  of  light  discovered  by  'Reaumur,  and  after  him  by  Cassini,  and  calculated  by 
Eoemer  and  Bradley.  Its  velocity  ascertained  to  be  about  190,000,000  of  miles  in  sixteen 
minutes  or  nearly  200,000  miles  in  a second,  AAdiich  is  a million  of  times  sAvifter  than  the 

Life-Preserver.  The  apparatus  of  captain  Manby,  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  ship-wreck,  is  of  a 
construction  equally  simple  and  admirable.  It  effects  a communication  with  the  distressed  vessel  by  a 
rope,  by  which  it  is  afterwards  easy  to  send  on  board,  or  from  the  ship,  anjd;hing  else.  The  rope  is  thrown 
by  a shot  from  a mortar,  with  a line  attached  to  it.  For  the  night,  a night-ball  is  provided  with  a hollow 
case  of  thick  pasteboard,  and  a fuze  and  quick  match,  and  charged  with  fifty  balls,  and  a sufficiency  of 
powder  to  inflame  them.  The  fuze  is  so  graduated  that  the  shell  shall  explode  at  the  height  of  300  yards. 
The  balls  spread  a brilliant  light  for  nearly  a minute,  and  give  a clear  view  of  every  surrounding  object. 
This  apparatus  was  brought  into  use  in  Feb.  1808  ; and  in  twenty  years  it  had  been  the  means  of  saving 
j fifty-eight  vessels  and  410  of  their  crews  and  passengers.  Captain  Manby  died  Nov.  18,  1854,  aged  89. 

' Boat  Lowering  Apparatus.  Great  loss  of  life  arises  from  inability  to  lower  the  boats  safely  and 
quickly  in  case  of  accident  to  the  ship  or  of  any  one  falling  over  board.  In  1851  a Parliamentary  Committee 
officially  reported  on  the  occasion  of  the  burning  of  the  steam  mail  ship  “Amazon,”  that,  “the  means  of 
lowering  boats  evenly,  and  readily  disengaging  the  tackle,  were  desiderata  wanted  throughout  the  naval 
service,  and  that  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  some  useful  means  for  supplying  these  defects  would  be  devised.  ” 
IVIany  plans  were  brought  out  in  consequence  ; but  it  was  not  till  1856  that  any  was  deemed  worthy  of 
public  notice,  when  the  Government  first  ordered  an  apparatus  of  the  kind,  invented  by  Mr.  Charles 
I Chfford,  of  London,  to  be  fitted  in  two  of  the  boats  of  every  ship  chartered  by  them  for  the  conveyance  of 
troops,  emigrants,  or  convicts.  In  1857  committee  of  naval  officers  ordered  to  report  on  it  by  the 
Admiralty,  recommended,  ‘ ‘ That  no  captain  of  any  vessel  in  the  queen’s  service,  or  the  mercantile  marine 
• should  be  permitted  to  put  to  sea  without  being  provided  with  the  means  of  lowering  their  life-boats  by 
' Mr.  Chfford’s  process.  ” Unhappily  this  recommendation  was  never  acted  upon,  and  in  1858  and  1859,  by 
I the  loss  of  six  large  passenger  ships — the  Indian,  Austria,  Pomona,  Royal  Charter,  Hungarian,  and  Nirnrod 
— 1484  lives  were  lost.  In  none  of  these  ships  was  this  apparatus  in  use,  or  many  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  saved.  During  the  next  four  years  more  than  300  boats  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  1200  of  the  merchant 
service  were  fitted  with  it,  and  a gi-eat  saving  of  life  was  the  result — in  some  cases  of  the  entire  crews  of 
ships.  In  1858  the  Steam  Navigation  Board  of  Melbourne  compelled  all  their  colonial  steamers  to  carry 
< it  as  a security  for  the  lives  of  passengers.  By  this  apparatus  it  is  asserted  one  man,  or  even  a boy,  is 
‘ enabled  -with  perfect  safety  to  lower  and  cast  off  quite  free  from  the  ship,  either  in  a gale  of  wind  or  a calm 
and  in  a few  seconds,  a boat  laden  wth  any  number  of  people,  no  matter  whether  the  ship  was  at  anchor,  or 
sailing,  or  steaming  at  full  speed.  Clijf'ord.  ’ 
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velocity  of  a caiiiioii  hall,  about  1667.  The  light  of  the  sun  is  eight  minutes  and  eight 
seconds  in  its  transmission  through  the  space  from  that  orb  to  the  earth.  The  undulatory 
tlieory  of  liglit,  its  ])olarisation,  and  its  chemical  action  have  all  been  made  known  in  the 
])resent  century  by  Drs.  Thos.  Young,  Fresnel,  Mains,  Arago,  Biot,  Brewster,  Wheatstone, 
Bitter,  Nie])ce,  Daguerre,  Talbot,  &c.  See  Photography. 

LTGIIT-HOUSES,  anciently  called  Pharos  (and  now French;  fafo,  Italian),  from 
one  erected  at  Pharos,  near  Alexandria,  Egypt,  550  feet  high,  said  to  have  been  visible 
forty-two  miles,  about  285  b.c.  There  was  one  at  Messina,  at  Bhode.s,  &c.  The  light  was 
obtained  by  hres.  The  first  true  light-house  erected  in  England  was  the  Eddystone  light- 
house in  1758-60. 


BRITISH  LIGHTHOUSES. 

By  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Lights,  &c. 
(1861),  we  learn  that  there  were  then  171  shore- 
lights  in  England,  113  in  Scotland,  and  73  in  Ireland 
(total  357) ; and  47  floating-lights. 

The  French  have  224  lighthouses  on  shore. 

The  source  of  light  in  our  lighthouses  is  principally 
oil ; but  in  harbour-lights  gas  has  been  successfully 
used.  Glass-reflectors  were  used  in  1780  and 
copper  ones,  in  1807.  A common  coal  fire-light 
was  discontinued  at  St.  Bees  so  recently  as  1822. 
Fresnel’s  Dioptric*  system  (devised  about  1819)  was 
adopted  for  the  first  time  in  England  by  Messrs. 
Chance,  in  the  Lundy  island  lighthouse,  N.W. 
Devon,  1834. 


! The  most  brilliant  artificial  light  ever  produced — 
j derived  from  magneto-electricity  by  a machine 
I devised  by  professor  Holmes — was  employed  at 
the  South  Foreland  lighthouse  near  Dover,  in 
1858-60 : and  at  Dengeness  (or  Dungeness)  in  1862. 
Mr.  Holmes’  arrangement,  and  a similar  one  con- 
structed by  M.  Serin,  were  shown  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  London,  in  1862. 

The  cost  of  erecting  the  three  great  British  light- 
houses— viz.,  the  Skerry-Vore  (west  coast),  158  feet 
high,  was  83,126^.  ; the  Bishop  Rock,  Scilly  Isles, 
145  feet  high,  36,559?. ; and  the  Bell  Rock,  Scotland, 
1 17  feet  high,  61,331!. 


LIGHTNING-CONDUCTORS  were  first  set  up  for  the  proteetion  of  buildings  by 
Franklin  shortly  after  1752,  when  he  brought  down  electricity  from  a thunder-cloud.  The 
first  in  England  was  set  up  at  Payne’s  Hill,  by  Dr.  Watson.  In  1766  one  was  placed  on  the 
tower  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice,  which  has  since  escaped  injury,  although  frequently  consumed 
by  lightning  previously.  A powder  magazine  at  Glogau,  in  Silesia,  was  saved  by  a con- 
ductor in  1782  ; and,  from  the  want  of  one,  a quantity  of  gunpowder  was  ignited  at  Brescia 
in  1767,  and  above  3000  persons  perished.  In  1762,  Dr.  Watson  recommended  conductors 
to  be  used  in  the  navy  ; and  they  were  employed  for  a short  time,  but  soon  fell  into  disuse 
from  want  of  skill  and  attention.  Mr.  (now  sir  William)  Snow  Harris  devoted  his  attention 
to  the  subject  from  1820  to  1854,  and  published  a work  in  1843,  detailing  his  experiments. 
In  1830,  above  thirty  ships  were  fitted  up  with  his  conductors,  which  were  found  perfectly 
efficacious  ; and  in  1842  his  plans  were  adopted,  and  his  conductors  are  now  manufactured 
in  the  royal  dockyards.  In  1854  parliament  granted  5000Z,  to  him  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  invaluable  exertions. 

LIGNY  (Belgium),  where  a battle  was  fought,  June  16,  1815,  just  previously  to  that  of 
W ateiioo,  between  the  Prussian  army  under  Blucher,  and  the  French  army  commanded  by 
Napoleon,  in  which  the  former  was  defeated.  Blucher,  however,  arrived  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo  in  the  evening  at  a most  critical  moment. 

LIGURIANS,  a Celtic  tribe,  N.  Italy,  invaded  the  Roman  territory,  and  were  defeated 
238  B.c.  They  were  not  subjected  till  172  b.c.  The  Ligubian  Republic  Avas  founded  in 
May,  1797,  upon  the  ruin  of  the  republic  of  Genoa.  It  was  incorporated  with  France  in 
1805,  and  then  merged  into  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

LILAC  TREE.  Syringa.  The  Persian  lilac  from  Persia  was  cultivated  in  England 
about  1638  ; the  common  lilac  by  Mr.  John  Gerard  about  1597. 

LILLE.  See  L'lslo, 

LILY,  is  of  Persian  origin  ; it  also  is  a native  of  Syria  and  Italy,  and  some  varieties  of 
it  Avere  brought  to  England  before  1460.  The  Martagon  from  (Germany,  1596.  The 
Guernsey  lil}'-  came,  from  Japan  ; the  red-coloured  from  South  America. 

LILYBiEUM,  a strong  maritime  fortress  of  Sicily,  avq,s  besieged  by  P}T.’rhus,  king  of 
Epirus,  276  B.C.,  and  Avas  relieved  by  the  Carthaginians,  275  b.c.  ; it  AA’as  taken  by  the 
Romans,  241  b.c.,  after  a siege  of  nine  years,  AAdiich  led  to  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  Avar. 

LIMA  (Peru).  In  1534,  Pizarro,  marching  through  Peru,  Avas  struck  Avith  the  beauty  of 
the  A^alley  of  Rimac,  and  there  he  founded  a city,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Ciudad  de  los 
Reyes,  or  City  of  the  Kings,  1535.  This  Spanish  name  it  retains  in  all  its  legal  deeds,  but 
it  is  better  knoAvn  as  Lima.  AAvful  earthquakes  occurred  here,  A.D.  1586,  1630,  1687,  and 


* From  the  Greek  dia,  through,  and  optomai,  I see : the  light  being  condensed  by  and  transmitted  through 
lenses.  The  system  is  an  adaptation  of  the  discoveries  of  Buffon,  Condorcot,  Brewster  and  others. 
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Oct.  28,  1746,  since  solemnly  commemorated  T>y  annnal  festivals.  In  1854-5  thousands 
perished  hy  yellow  fever.  Mr.  Snllivan,  the  British  consul,  was  assassinated  at  Lima, 
Aug.  II,  1857. 

LIIUE  or  TjINDEn  TitKE,  a tall  upright  tree  with  fragrant  flowers,  at  one  tiine  much 
cultivated  in  this  conntry.  It  is  nncertain  Avhen  it  was  introduced,  hut  one  is  mentioned  in 
1562.  The  limo  trees  in  St.  James’s  ]>ark  are  said  to  have  been  planted  at  the  suggestion  of 
Evelyn,  who  recommended  mnlti])lying  odoriferous  trees,  in  his  work,  “ Fimiifugium  ” 
(1661).  One  of  these  trees  was  planteil  in  Switzerland  in  1410,  and  existed  in  1720,  the 
trunk  of  which  was  thirty-six  feet  in  circumference. 

LLME- LIGHT,  is  the  light  produced  hy  the  comhustioii  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  or 
carhuretted  hydrogen  upon  a surface  of  lime.  Coal  gas  is  now  used.  This  light  evolves 
little  heat  and  does  not  vitiate  the  air.  It  is  also  called  Drummond  Light,  after  lieut. 
Drummond,  who  first  successfully  produced  it  as  a first  class  light  about  1826.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  seen  at  a distance  of  112  miles. 

LIMEKICK,  anciently  Lumneach  (S.W.  Ireland).  About  550,  St.  Mimchin  is  said  to 
have  founded  a bishopric  and  built  a church  here,  which  latter  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes 
in  853.  Donald  O’Brian,  king  of  Limerick,  founded  the  cathedral  about  1200.  Limerick 
obtained  its  charter  in  1195,  Avhen  John  Stafford  was  made  first  provost ; and  its  first  mayor 
was  Adam  Servant,  in  1198.  It  Avas  taken  by  Ireton  after  six  months’ siege  in  1655.  In 
August  1691,  it  Avas  invested  by  the  English  and  Dutch,  and  surrendered  on  most  honourable, 
terms,  Oct.  3,  same  year.*  An  aAvful  explosion  of  218  barrels  of  gunpoAvder  greatly  shattered 
the  toAvii,  killing  100  persons,  Feb.  i,  1694.  Another  explosion  of  gunpoAvder  here  killed 
many  persons,  Jan.  2,  1837.  AaaTuI  and  destructive  tempest,  Jan.  6 — 7,  1839. 

LIMITED  LIABILITY.  An  act  for  limiting  the  liability  of  joint  stock  companies, 
18  & 19  Viet.  c.  133  (passed  1855),  Avas  amended  1856-7-8. 

LINCELLES  (N.  France),  AAdiere  the  allied  English  and  Dutch  armies  defeated  the 
French,  Aug.  18,  1793.  General  Lake  commanded  the  three  battalions  of  Foot  Guards,  aaJio 
so  much  distinguished  themseh^es.  Colonel  Bosville  of  the  Coldstreanis  Avas  killed.  The 
French  lost  eleven  pieces  of  cannon. 

LINCOLN,  once  a Roman  colony  {Lindum  Colonia),  and  at  the  period  of  the  Conquest 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  populous  cities  in  England.  Architectural  antiquities  still 
abound.  The  toAvn  Avas  taken  several  times  by  Saxons  and  Danes.  The  castle  Avas  built  by 
William  I.  in  1086.  Without  NeAvport-gate  was  fought  upon  Lincoln  plain  the  memorable 
battle  betAveen  the  partisans  of  the  empress  Maud,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  and 
the  army  of  Stephen,  commanded  by  himself,  in  which  the  king  was  overthroAvn  and  taken 
prisoner,  Feb.  2,  1141.  Louis,  dauphin  of  France,  having  been  invited  over  by  the  dis- 
contented barons  in  the  last  year  of  king  John’s  reign  Avas  acknowledged  by  them  as  king  of 
England  here  ; but  the  nobility  in  general  Avere  summoned  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke  to 
Gloucester  to  croAvn  Henry  III.,  and  they  afteiuvards  marched  against  the  dauphin’s  and 
barons’  army.  A most  sanguinary  fight  (called  the  Fair  of  Lincoln)  ended  in  the  defeat  of 
Louis,  AAdio  AAuthdreAv  his  pretensions  to  the  English  croA\m,  May  20,  1217. 

LINCOLN,  Bishopeic  of.  Sidnacester  or  Lindesse  and  Dorchester  AAmn  anciently  two 
distinct  sees  in  Mercia  ; they  Avere  united  about  A.d.  1078,  and  Avere  removed  to  Lincoln  by 
bishop  Remigius  de  Feschamp,  Avho  built  a cathedral  (1086),  afteiwards  destroyed  by  fire, 
but  rebuilt  by  bishop  Alexancler  (1127)  and  bishop  Hugh  of  Burgundy.  It  Avas  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  All  Saints.  The  diocese  is  the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  notAvithstanding 
that  the  dioceses  of  Ely,  Oxford,  and  Peterborough,  formerly  parts  of  it,  and  noAV  distinct 
sees,  Avere  further  enlarged  from  Lincoln  in  1837.  The  see  Avas  valued  at  the  dissolution 
of  monasteries  at  2065 Z.  per  annum  ; and  after  many  of  its  manors  had  been  seized  upon, 
it  AAns  rated  in  the  king’s  books  at  894Z.  los.  id.  Present  income,  5000Z.  It  has  given  three 
saints  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  to  the  civil  state  of  England  six  lord  chancellors.  The 
great  bell  of  the  cathedral,  called  Great  Tom  of  Lincoln,  Aveighs  four  tons  eight  pounds. 

TIECENT  BISHOPS  OF  LINCOLN. 

1787.  George  Pretymaii  (afterwards  Tomline),  trans-  1827.  John  Kaye,  died  Feb.  19,  1852. 

lated  to  Winchester,  1820.  1852.  John  Jackson,  present  (1862)  bishop. 

1820.  Hon.  George  Pelham,  died  Feb.  i,  1827. 

* It  was  agreed  that  all  arms,  property,  and  estates  should  be  restored  ; all  attainders  annulled,  and 
all  outlawries  reversed ; and  that  no  oath  but  that  of  allegiance  should  be  required  of  high  or  low ; the 
freedom  of  the  Catholic  religion  was  secured  ; relief  from  pecuniary  claims  incurred  by  hostilities  was 
guaranteed ; permission  to  leave  the  kingdom  was  extended  to  all  who  deswed  it ; and  a general  pardon 
proclaimed  to  all  then  in  arms.  Burns. 
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LINCOLN’S-INN  (London),  dcaivus  its  name  from  Henry  de  Lacy,  carl  of  Lincoln,  who 
erected  a mansion  on  this  spot  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  which  had  hcen  the  bishop  of 
Chicliester’s  palace.  It  l)ecame  an  inn  of  court,  1310.  The  gardens  of  Lincoln’s-inn  Fields 
were  laid  out  by  Inigo  Jones,  about  1620,  and  erroneously  said  to  occupy  the  same  space  as 
the  largest  pyramid  of  Egypt,  which  is  764  feet  sciuare  ; Lincoln’s-inn  square  being  821  feet 
by  625  feet  6 inches.  Lord  W.  Eussell  was  beheaded  in  Lincoln’s-inn  Fields,  July  21,  1O83. 
The  square  (formed  in  1618)  was  inclosed  with  iron  railings  about  1737.  The  New  Buildings 
were  opened,  Oct.  30,  1845,  and  the  square  planted.  The  theatre  in  Lincoln’s-inn  Fields 
was  ])uilt  in  1695  5 il-  sprung  the  Theatre  Koyal,  Covent  Garden. 

LINDISFAKNE,  on  Holy  Island,  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  became  a bishop’s 
see  A.D.  635.  It  was  ravaged  by  the  Danes  under  Kegnar  Lodbrok  in  793,  and  the 
monastery  was  destroyed  l)y  them  in  875  ; the  see  was  removed  to  Chester-le-street  in  900, 
and  finally  to  Durham  in  995  (or  990). 

LINEN,  a fabric  of  very  remote  antiquity.  Pharaoh  arrayed  Jose])h  in  vestures  of  fine 
linen,  1716  b.c.  {Gen.  xli.  42).  It  was  first  manufactured  in  England  by  Flemish  weavers, 
under  the  protection  of  Henry  III.  1253.  Before  this  period  woollen  shirts  were  generally 
worn.  A com2^any  of  linen-weavers  established  itself  in  London  in  1368  ; and  the  art  of 
staining  linen  became  known  in  1579.  A colony  of  Scots  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  and 
other  Presbyterians  who  fled  from  i)ersecution  in  that  country  in  succeeding  reigns,  j)lanted 
themselves  in  the  north-east  2'>art  of  Ireland,  and  there  established  the  linen  manufacture. 
•It  was  liberally  encouraged  by  the  lord  deputy  Wentworth  in  1634,  by  William  III.  in  1698 
(to  the  discouragement  of  the  woollen  manufactures),  and  by  succeeding  governments.  The 
hemp,  flax,  linen,  thread,  and  yarn  from  Ireland,  were  permitted  to  be  exported  duty  free, 
1696.  The  Irish  linen  board  was  established  in  1711  ; the  Linen-hall,  Dublin,  was  opened 
1728  ; the  board  was  abolished  in  1828.  A board  of  trustees  to  superintend  the  Scotch 
linen  manufacture  was  established  in  1727.  Dunfermline,  in  Fifeshire,  Dundee  in  Angusshire, 
and  Barnsley.,  in  Yorkshire,  are  chief  seats  of  our  linen  manufacture.  Duty  on  linen  was 
taken  off  in  i860. 

LINLITHGOW-BPIDGE  (near  Edinburgh),  Battle  of,  between  the  forces  of  the  earl 
of  Angus,  whose  party  during  the  minority  of  Janies  V.  held  that  prince  in  their  power,  and 
the  forces  of  the  earl  of  Lennox,  who  fought  to  obtain  iiossession  of  his  person  and  to  deliver 
him  from  their  arbitrary  control.  The  earl  of  Lennox,  after  receiving  promise  of  quarter, 
was  killed  by  sir  James  Plamilton,  1526.  IMary,  queen  of  Scots,  was  born  in  the  j)alace  of 
Linlithgow,  Janies  V.,  lier  father,  dying  of  a broken  heart,  the  same  year,  1542. 

LINN.dEAN  SYSTEM.  The  system  of  botany  of  the  eminent  Linii6,  a Swede,  or,  as  his 
name  is  Latinised,  Linmeiis,  was  commenced  about  1725-30  ; and  his  first  great  work  was  a 
dictionary  of  7300  iilants  arranged  in  classes,  orders,  and  genera ; he  classed  the  iilants 
according  to  the  number  and  situation  of  the  sexual  parts,  and  made  the  flower  and  fruit  the 
test  of  his  various  genera.  Linnaeus  lived  from  1707  to  1778.  His  library  and  herbariuui 
were  jiurchased  by  sir  James  E.  (then  Dr.)  Smith,  and  given  to  the  Linnaean  Society  in 
London,  which  was  institiitecL in  1788,  and  incoiqiorated  March  26,  1802. 

LION  AND  UNICOPvN,  the  former  English,  the  latter  Scottish,  became  the  sii2q)orters 
of  the  royal  arms  on  the  accession  of  Janies  I.  in  1603. 

LIPPE,  a constitutional  jnrncipality,  N.W.  Germany.  Population  in  1858,  106,086. 
Peigning  jirince  Leojiold,  born  Sejit.  i,  1821  ; succeeded  his  father,  Lcojiold,  Jan.  i,  1851. 

LIPPSTADT  (Liitzen  or  Lutzengen,  N.  Germany),  Battle  of.  One  of  the  most  bloody 
to  be  found  in  history,  fought  between  the  Sjianish  and  Austrian  armies,  in  which  Giistavus 
Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  and  the  Austrian  general  were  both  killed  ; the  former  foully,  and 
in  the  moment  of  victory.  Nov.  6 (16  N.S.),  1632.  The  king  had  jireviously  distinguished 
himself  in  several  battles  against  the  Inq)erialists. 

LISBON  (Olisipiio,  and  Felicitas  Julia,  of  the  ancients)  ivas  taken  by  the  Arabs  in  716, 
and  became  imjiortant  under  the  Moorish  kings,  from  lyliom  it  was  ca.])tured  by  Alfonso  1.  of 
Portugal  in  1147.  Was  made  the  capital  of  Portugal  by  Emanuel,  1506.  Lisbon  has  suffered 
much  by  earthquakes,  and  was  almost  destroyed  by  one  Nov.  i,  1755.  Sec  Earihquaketi.  'flic 
court  fled  to  the  Brazils,  Nov.  1807,  in  which  month  (the  30th)  the  French  army  under 
Junot  entered  Lisbon,  and  held  possession  of  it  until  the  battle  of  Yimeira,  in  which  they 
were  defeated  by  the  British,  under  sir  Arthur  Y^ellesley,  Aug.  21,  1808.  Military  insur- 
rection at  Lisbon,  Aug.  21,  1831.  It  was  soon  su^qnessed ; many  soldiers  Avere  executed. 
Massacre  at  Lisbon,  June  9,  1834.  See  Portugal. 

LISLE  (now  Lille,  N.  France)  has  a strong  citadel  by  Vauban.  It  was  besieged  by  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  allies  ; and,  though  deemed  iiiqtregnablc,  rvas  taken  after  a 
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tlirce  mouths’  sie^U'  in  1708.  It  was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Ltreeht,  in  1713,  in  conside- 
ration of  the  demolition  of  the  fortitieations  of  Dunkirk.  Lisle  sustained  a severe  bombard- 
ment from  tlie  Austrians,  Avho  were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  Oct.  7,  1792.  • 

LISMOUE  (S.  Ireland).  Of  the  ancient  fame  of  this  town,  an  olden  writer  of  the  life  of 
St.  Carthago  says:  “ Lismoro  is  a famous  and  holy  city,  of  which  nearly  one  half  is  an 
asylum  where  no  woman  dare  enter  ; it  is  full  of  cells  and  holy  monasteries,  and  religious 
men  in  gi-eat  number  abide  here  : hither  holy  men  Hock  from  every  part  of  Ireland,  and 
from  England,  and  Britain,  being  desirous  to  live  iu  Christ.”  The  celebrated  castle  of 
Lismore  (built  by  king  John  Avhen  earl  of  Moreton,  1185)  was  burnt  in  the  Irish  war,  1645  ; 
but  was  rebuilt  with  great  magnificence  by  the  duke  of  Devonshire.  St.  Carthage,  promoted 
in  A.n.  636,  was  its  first  bislioj),  and  the  first  cathedral  was  then  built.  It  was  repaired  by 
Cormac,  son  of  Muretus,  king  of  Munster,  about  1130  ; and  the  bishopric  was  united  to  that 
of  'Waterford,  about  1363  ; and  both  to  Cashel  in  1839. 

LISSA  (or  Leuthen,  Silesia),  Battle  of,  in  which  the  king  of  Prussia  vanquished  prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine  ; 6000  Austrians  were  slain,  Dec.  5,  1757. — Lissa,  in  Poland,  was  laid 
in  ruins  by  the  Eussian  army  in  the  campaign  of  1707. 

LITANIES  (Greek  litaneia,  supplication),  were  first  used  in  processions,  it  is  said,  about 
A.i>.  469  ; others  say  about  400.  Litanies  to  the  "Virgin  Mary  were  first  introduced  by  pope 
Gregory  I.  about  595.  The  first  English  litany  was  commanded  to  be  used  in  the  Eeformed 
churches  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1543. 

LITEEARY  FUND,  Royal,  was  founded  in  1790,  to  relieve  literaiymen  of  all  nations; 
who  have  published  works  of  merit,  and  who  by  age  or  infirmities  are  reduced  to  poverty. 
The  founder  was  David  'V^illiams,*  the  friend  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  It  had  its  origin  in 
this  way  : Floyer  Sydenham,  an  eminent  Greek  scholar,  of  "VVadham  college,  Oxford,  and 
translator  of  some  of  the  works  of  Plato,  having  no  patronage,  was  involved  in  embarrass- 
ment, and  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  for  a trifling  debt  due  for  his  frugal  meals,  and 
there,  in  1788,  died  of  a broken  heart  in  want  and  misery,  when  nearlj’'  eighty  years  of  age. 
The  sympathy  excited  gave  rise  to  this  institution,  since  bountifully  supported.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1818.  Since  1855  various  alterations  in  its  management  have  been  annually 
j)roposed  and  negatived. 

LITEEARY  PROPERTY.  See  Copyright  LITERARY  SOCIETIES,  &c.  See  Societies. 

LITERATURE,  called  also  Letters  and  Belles  Lettres,  is  held  to  comprehend  Eloquence, 
Poetry,  History,  Language,  and  their  subordinates.  See  Bible,  and  also  Greek,  Latin, 
England,  France,  Italy,  Sgjain,  and  Germany. 

LITHIUM,  a metal,  the  lightest  substance  in  nature  except  the  gases  (its  specific  gravity 
being  o‘59),  is  obtained  from  an  alkaline  substance  termed  lithia ; discovered  by  M. 
Ai'fwedson,  a Swede,  in  1817. 

LITHOGRAPHY  (engraving  on  stone).  ’ The  invention  of  it  is  ascribed  to  Alois 
Sennefelder,  whose  first  essays  were  executed  about  1796  ; and  shortly  afterwards  the  art 
was  announced  in  Germany,  and  was  known  as  polyautography.  It  became  partially  known 
in  England  in  1801  et  seq.,  but  its  general  introduction  may  be  referred  to  Mr.  Ackermann, 
of  London,  about  1817.  Sennefelder  died  in  1841.  Improvements  in  the  art  have  been 
made  by  Engelmann  and  many  others.  See  Printing  in  Colours. 

LITHOTOMY.  The  surgical  operation  of  cutting  for  the  stone  was  performed  by  the 
ancients.  The  “small  apparatus,”  so  called  from  the  few  instruments  used  in  the  operation, 
was  practised  by  Celsus,  about  A.D.  17.  The  operation  called  the  “high  apparatus”  is  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  De  Franco,  and  it  is  thought  to  be  the  most  ancient.  The  “great 
apparatus”  was  invented  by  John  de  Romanis,  about  1500. 

LITHOTRITY  (or  bruising  the  stone).  The  apparatus  used  for  this  purpose,  ]iroduced 
by  M.  Leroy  d’Etiolles  in  1822,  has  since  been  improved. 

LITHUANIA,  formerly  a grand-duchy,  N.E.  of  Prussia.  The  natives  belong  to  the 
Slavonic  race.  They  long  maintained  their  independence  against  the  Russians  and  Poles. 
In  1381,  their  grand-duke  Jagellon  became  king  of  Poland  and  Avas  baptized  : Lithuania  Avas 
not  incorporated  Avith  Poland  till  1501,  AAdien  another  duke  Casimir  became  king  of  that 
country.  The  larger  part  of  Lithuania  iioAv  belongs  to  Russia,  the  remainder  to  Prussia. 

* Mr.  Williams  was  in  early  life  a dissenting  minister ; he  produced,  among  other  fruits  of  a compre- 
hensive mind,  several  treatises  on  education.  He  afterwards  turned  his  mind  to  politics,  and  was  consulted 
hy  the  early  revolutionary  party  in  France,  as  to  the  form  of  a constitution  for  that  country.  He,  Dr. 
Priestley,  sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  other  distinguished  Englishmen,  had  previously  been  declared  French 
citizens  by  the  Legislatwe  Assembly.  He  died  July  29,  1816. 
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Lri’URGIJf^S  (from  the  Greek  liiai,  j)rayers,  and  enyovt,  work).  The  Greek  and  Roman 
liturgies  are  very  micient,  having  heen  cominitted  to  writing  about  the  fourth  and  fifth 
eeiituiiies.  The  Romish  cliiirch  recognises  four,  the  Roman  or  Georgian,  the  Ambrosian,  the 
Gallican,  and  the  S])anisli  or  Mosarabic. — The  Greek  church  lias  two  y)rincipal  liturgies;  St. 
Chrysostom’s  and  St.  Rasil’s,  and  several  smaller  ones.  Parts  of  these  liturgies  are  attributed 
to  the  A])ostles,  to  St.  Ignatius,  a.d.  250,  and  to  St.  Ambrose  (died  397),  and  to  St.  Jerome 
(died  420).  The  present  English  Liturgy  was  first  composed,  and  was  ayiproved  and 
confirmed  by  ])arliament,  in  1547-8.  The  oflices  for  morning  and  evening  prayer  were  then 
])ut  into  neai’ly  the  same  form  in  which  we  now  have  them,  but  other  parts  were  different. 
lJl)oii  the  solicitation  of  Calvin  and  others,  the  liturgy  was  reviewed  and  altered  to  very 
nearly  its  y)resent  state,  1551.  It  was  first  read  in  Ireland,  in  the  English  language,  in  i55o> 
and  in  Scotland,  where  it  occasioned  a tumult,  in  1637,  and  was  withdrawn,  1638.  The 
Liturgy  was  revised  by  Whitehead,  formerly  chaplain  to  Anna  Boleyn,  and  by  bishops 
Parker,  Grindall,  Cox,  and  Pilkington,  dean  May,  and  secretary  Smith.  See  Common  Prayer. 

LIVERIES.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  custom  of  the  retainers  of  the  lord  mayor 
and  sheriffs  of  London  bearing  habiliments  of  the  form  and  colour  displayed  by  those 
functionaries.  It  was  usual  for  the  wardens  of  companies  to  deliver  a purse  containing  20s. 
to  the  lord  mayor  on  the  first  of  Dec.  to  obtain  for  individuals,  so  desiring,  sufficient  cloth  to 
make  a suit,  and  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  livery.  This  added  to  the  splendour  of  the 
mayor’s  train  when  the  civic  court  Avent  forth.  Ashe. 

LIVERPOOL  (W.  Lancashire),  within  the  last  century  has  by  a progressive  increase 
in  extent,  population,  and  commercial  importance,  obtained  the  first  rank  after  the 
metropolis.  It  is  supposed  to  be  noticed  in  Domesday-book  under  the  name  Esmedune,  or 
Sniedune ; in  other  ancient  records  its  various  appellations  are  Litherpul,  and  Lyryul^ 
signifying  probably,  in  the  ancient  dialect  of  the  county,  the  lower  pool ; though  some  have 
deduced  its  etymology  from  a pool  frequented  by  an  aquatic  fowl,  called  the  “Liver,”  or 
from  a sea-Aveed  of  that  name  ; and  others,  from  its  having  belonged  to  a family  of  the  name 
of  Lever,  AA’hose  antiquity  is  not  sufficiently  established  to  justify  their  conclusion.  Soon 
after  the  Conquest,  William  granted  that  part  of  the  country  situated  betAveen  the  rivers 
Mersey  and  Ribble  to  Roger  of  Poitiers,  Avho,  according  to  Camden,  built  a castle  here,  about 
the  year  1089.  To  this  circumstance  is  attributed  the  origin  of  the  toAvn.  It  afterAvards 
Avas  held  by  the  earls  of  Chester  and  dukes  of  Lancaster. 


liverpool  made  a free  burgli  by  king  Henry 
III.  ........  A.D.  1229 

Made  an  independent  port 1335 

Liverpool  “ a paved  town  ” (Zetou?)  . . . 1558 

“The  people  of  Her  Majesty’s  decayed  town  of 
Liverpool  ” petition  Elizabeth  to  be  relieved 

from  a subsidy 1571 

yeparated  from  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  . . 1628 

Town  rated  for  ship-money  in  only  26I.  by 

Charles  1 1630 

Besieged  by  prince  Eupert,  and  surrendered, 

June  26,  1644 

IVIade  a separate  parish 1698 

The  old  dock,  the  first  in  England,  constructed, 

and  opened 1699 

Blue-coat  hospital  founded 1709 

The  town  opposes  the  Young  Pretender,  and 

raises  several  regiments 1745 

Town-hall  commenced 1749 

Infirmary  established — 

Seamen’s  Hospital  founded 1752 

A most  destructive  fire 1762 

House  of  Industry  founded  ....  1770 
Theatre  licensed,  1771  ; opened  . . . . 1772 

Liverpool  equips,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war  against  France,  120  privateers,  earrying 
1986  guns,  and  8754  seamen  . . . ” . 1778 

King’s  dock  constructed 1785 

[The  Queen’s  dock  was  also  constnicted  about 
the  same  time.  ] 

Memorable  storm  raged 1789 

The  Exchange  burnt 1795 

The  Town-hall  (since  restored)  destroyed  by  fire  — 


The  Athenseum  opened  . . . Jan.  i,  1799 

Union  Newsroom  erected 1800 

The  Lyceum  erected 1802 

Awful  fire,  whose  ravages  exceeded  i,ooo,ooof 

sterling Sept.  14,  — 

Corn  Exchange  opened  . . . Aug.  4,  1808 

Eoyal  Exchange  completed 1809 

Statue  of  Geo.  III.  commenced  . . Oct.  25,  — 

Fall  of  St.  Nicholas’  Tower,  which  killed  20 

persons Feb.  ii,  1810 

Royal  Institution  founded 1814 

AVellington-rooms  built 1815 

Eoj^al  Institution  opened  by  a speech  from  IVIr. 

Roscoe Nov.  2,  1818 

American  Seaman’s  Hospital 1820 

Prince’s  dock  opened  ....  July  19,  1821 
St.  John’s  Market-place  ....  Feb.  1822 
Royal  Institution  incorporated  . . . . — 

Marine  Humane  Society  formed  . . . . ] 823 

New  House  of  Industry  erected  . . . 1824 

Liver  theatre  opened 1825 

Old  dock  closed 1826 

Foundation  of  new  Custom-house  laid,  Aug.  12,  1828 
Blackyock  lighthouse  built,  and  light  first 

shown March  i,  1830 

Lunatic  Asylum  founded,  1792;  new  buildings 

erected — 

Clarence  dock  completed  . . . Sept.  — 

Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  opened,* 

Sept.  15,  — 

Zoological  Gardens  opened 1833 

Great  fire  ; property  valued  at  300,000?.  de- 
stroyed   Jan.  I,  — 


* The  first  grand  work  of  the  kind,  about  thirty-one  miles  long.  The  first  shaft  was  commenced  in 
Oct.  1826,  and  the  excavation  of  the  tunnel,  one  mile  and  a quarter  long,  Jan.  1827  : the  tunnel  was  com- 
pleted in  Sept.  1828,  and  opened  July  30,  1829.  At  the  opening  of  the  railroad,  the  duke  of  Wellington  and 
other  illustrious  persons  were  present ; and  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  alighted  during  a stoppage  of  the  engines, 
was  knocked  down  by  one  of  them,  which  went  over  his  thigh  and  caused  his  death.  Sept.  15,  1830. 
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LI VEK POOIj,  continued. 


Lock  lIoa])ital  and  Waterloo  dock  opened  . . 1834 

Victoria  and  Trafalgar  docks  opened  Sept.  8,  1836 
Mechanics’  Institute  opened  ....  1837 
New  Fisliinarkct  opened  . . . Feb.  8,  — 

Apothecaries’  Coniixiny  formed  . . . . — 

Jjiverpool  and  llinningham  Railway  opened,  it.s 
entire  length,  as  the  Grand  Junction,  July  4,  — 

Railway  to  London  (now  the  North-Western) 
was  opened  its  entire  length  . Sept.  17,  1838 

Statistical  Society  founded — 

'^\\Q  Liverpool  steamer  of  461 -horse  power  sails 
for  New  York  ....  Oct.  28,  — 

Awful  storm  raged Ian.  6,  1839 

Foundation  of  the  Collegiate  Institution  laid 

by  lord  Stanley 1840 

Foundation  of  St.  George’s  Hall  and  Courts  laid,  1841 
Immense  fire,  property  worth  more  than  half  a 
million  sterling  destroyed  . . Sept.  25,  1842 

Mr.  Huskisson’s  statue  erected  . . Oct.  1847 


Procession  of  Orangemen  at  Liverpool,  and  fatal 

riot July  14,  185X 

'flic  (picen  visits  Liverpool  . . . Oct.  g,  — 

St.  George’s  Hall  opened  . . . Scx)t.  1854 

Bread  riots  (150,000  persons  out  of  employ 
through  the  frost)  . . . Feb.  19,  1855 

Gigantic  landing-stage  for  large  steamers  com- 
pleted   1857 

Many  commercial  failures  . Sept  to  Nov.  — 
■Association  for  Social  Science  meets  . Oct.  1858 
Free  Library,  &c.,  founded  by  W.  Brown,  M.P. 

for  S.  Lancashire,  April  5, 1857’;  opened, Oct.  18,  i860 
Sailors’  Home  (cost  30,0001.)  burnt  April  29,  — 
The  Free  Museum  opened  . . . Oct.  17,  1861 

Brownlow  Hill  church  and  workhouse-school 
burnt,  and  23  lives  lost  (20  children)  Sept.  8,  1862 
The  dock  space  in  1810  was  26  acres  for  ships 
to  the  amount  of  704,000  tons;  in  1857,  209 
acres,  tonnage  4,320,000. 


LIVERPOOL  ADMIN’ISTRATION.  Shortly  after  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval, 
(May,  1812),  the  earl  of  Liverpool  became  first  minister  of  the  crown.*  His  administration 
terminated  in  1827,  when  he  Avas  attacked  by  a fit  of  apoplexy,  and  Mr.  Canning  succeeded 
as  prime  minister,  April,  In  fifteen  years  there  had  been  many  changes. 


Lord  Eldon,  lord  chancellor. 

Earl  of  Harrowby,  lord  president  of  the  council. 
Earl  of  Westmoreland,  lord  privy  seal. 

Mr,  Vansittart,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

Earl  of  Mulgrave,  master  general  of  the  ordnance. 


Lord  Melville,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 

Viscount  Sidmouth,  viscount  Castlereagh,  and  earl 
Bathurst,  home,  foreign,  and  colonicd  secretaries. 
Lord  Palmerston,  marquess  of  Camden,  earl  of  CTau- 
carty,  earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  &c. 


IjIVOHIA,  a Russian  province  on  the  Baltic  sea,  first  visited  by  some  Bremen  merchants 
about  1158.  It  has  belonged  successively  to  Denmark,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Russia.  It 
Avas  finally  ceded  to  Peter  the  Great  in  1721. 

LLANDAFF  (Wales),  Bishophio  of.  Very  ancient ; first  knoAvn  prelate  A\'as  St. 
Dubritius,  Avho  is  said  to  have  died  in  A.d.  612.  The  church  takes  its  name  from  its 
situation  ; Lan,  in  Welsh,  signifying  a church,  and  it  having  been  erected  close  to  the  river 
Taffe,  in  Glamorganshire.  Dugdalc.  The  see  is  valued  in  the  king’s  books  at  i$^l.  14s.  id. 
per  annum.  Present  income,  4200?. 


RECENT  BISHOPS  OF  LLANDAFF. 


1782.  Richard  AVatson  ; died  July  4,  1816. 

1816.  Herbert  Marsh ; translated  to  Peterborough, 
1819. 

1819.  AA^m.  Van  Mildert;  translated  to  Durham  1826. 


1826.  Charles  Richard  Sumner;  translated  to  AVin- 

chester  1827. 

1827.  Edward  Copleston  ; died  Oct.  14,  1849. 

1849.  Alfred  Ollivant,  present  (1862)  bishop. 


LLOYDS  (London).  The  coffee-house  Avas  kept  by  one  Lloyd,  in  Abchurch-lane,  in 
1710.  It  AA^as  afterwm’ds  removed;  finally  to  the  Royal  Exchange  in  1774,  and  remained 
there  till  the  fire  in  1838.  Here  resort  eminent  merchants,  undeiwriters,  insurance  brokers, 
&c.  ; and  here  are  effected  insurances  for  all  the  Avorld  on  shi])s  and  merchandise.  It  is 
supported  by  subscribers,  Avho  jiay  annually  4Z.  4s.  The  books  kept  hero  contain  an  account 
of  the  arrival  and  sailing  of  vessels,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  early  intelligence  of 
maritime  affairs.  In  1803,  the  subscribers  instituted  the  Patriotic  Fund,  AAdiich  see. 

LOADSTOHE.  See  Magnetism. 

LOAHS.  Those  for  the  service  of  the  crown  of  England  AA’ere  generally  borroAA^ed  at 
AntAverp  until  after  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  1559,  that  queen  borroAved  200,000?.  of  the 
city  of  Antwerp,  to  enable  her  to  reform  her  OAvn  coin,  and  sir  Thomas  Gresham  and  the 
city  of  London  joined  in  the  security,  Papin.  The  amount  of  the  English  loans,  during 
four  late  memorable  periods,  Avas,  viz.  ; 

Seven  years’ war  . . 1755101763  . £52,100,000  ' Freiicb  revolutionary  war  1793  to  1802  £168,500,000 
American  war  . . . 1776101784  . 75,500,000  ] AVar  against  Bonaparte  . 1803101814  . 206,300,000 


Besides  the  property-tax,  in  1813  Avere  raised  tAVO  loans  of  twenty-one  millions  and  tAventy- 
tAvo  millions  ; and  it  deserves  to  be  recorded,  that  a subscription  loan  to  carry  on  the  Avar 
against  France  Avas  filled  up  in  London  in  1 5 hours  and  20  minutes,  to  the  amount  of  eighteen 


* Robert  Jenkinson,  born  Jan.  7,  1770,  entered  the  house  of  commons  under  Mr.  Pitt ; opposed  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  1792  ; in  1796  became  lord  Hawkesbury  ; became  foreign  minister  under  Mr. 
Addington  in  1801  ; succeeded  his  father  as  earl  of  Livei'pool  in  1808  ; died  Dee.  4,  1828. 
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millions,  Deo.  5,  1796.  See  Loyalty  Loans.  To  meet  the  expenses  of  the  liussian  war,  sir 
G.  C.  Lewis,  tlie  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  his  budget  of  April  20,  1855,  ])ro])osed  a 
loan  of  sixteen  millions,  which  was  agreed  to,  and  taken  up  by  Rothschilds  alone.*  In  1858 
the  East  India  company  raised  a loan  of  8,000,000?. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  ACT  passed  in  1858  was  amended  in  1861. 

LOCIILEVEN  C'ASTLE  (Kinross),  built  on  an  island  in  the  celebrated  lake  of  Loch 
Leven,  it  is  said  by  the  Piets,  was  a royal  residence  when  Alexander  III.  and  his  queen 
were  forcibly  taken  from  it  to  Stirling.  It  was  besieged  by  the  English  in  1301,  and  again 
in  1334.  Patrick  Graham,  first  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew’s,  was  imprisoned  for  attempting 
to  reform  the  church,  and  died  within  its  walls,  about  1478.  The  earl  of  Northumberland 
was  confined  in  it  1569.  It  is,  however,  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  place  of  the  unfortunate 
queen  Mary’s  imprisonment  in  1567,  and  other  escape,  on  Sunday,  May  2,  1568. 

LOCKS.  Those  of  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  were  clumsy  contrivances. 
Denon  has  engraved  an  Egyptian  lock  of  wood.  Du  Cange  mentions  locks  and  j^adlocks  as 
early  as  A.D.  1381.  Bramah’s  celebrated  patent  locks  were  registered  in  1784.  Locks  have 
been  made  at  Wolverhampton  in  suits  of  eight,  ten,  or  more,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  all 
Avitli  different  keys,  so  that  none  of  them  can  open  any  but  its  own  lock,  yet  a master  key 
Avdll  open  all.  Mr.  Hobbs,  the  American,  exhibited  his  own  locks  in  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
1851,  and  astonished  the  public  by  his  skill  in  picking  others.  Since  then  there  has  been 
very  great  improvement  in  lock-making.  See  Keys. 

LOCOMOTIVES.  See  Railways.  The  use  of  locomotives  on  ordinary  roads  is  regulated 
by  an  act  passed  in  1861. 

LOCRI,  a people  of  Northern  Greece.  They  resisted  Philip  of  Macedon  and  were  aided 
by  the  Athenians  and  Thebans,  and  defeated  by  him  at  Cheeronea,  338  b.c. 

LOCUSTS.  The  visits  of  these  animals  in  Eastern  coiintries  have  frequently  super- 
induced pestilence  and  death,  and  many  instances  are  recorded  of  these  consequences.  They 
formed  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  1491  b.c.  {Exod.  x.).  Owing  to  the  putrefaction  of 
vast  SAvarms  in  Egypt  and  Libya,  upwards  of  800,000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished, 
128  B.c.  The  country  of  Palestine  Avas  infested  Avith  such  SAA'arms,  that  they  darkened  the 
air  ; and  after  devouring  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  they  died,  and  their  intolerable  stench 
caused  a pestilential  fever,  a.d.  406.  A similar  catastrophe  occurred  in  France  in  837. 
A remarkable  swarm  of  locusts  settled  upon  the  ground  about  London,  and  consumed  the 
vegetables  ; great  numbers  fell  in  the  streets,  and  Avere  j^reserved  by  the  curious  ; they 
resembled  grasshoppers,  but  AA'ere  three  times  the  size,  and  their  colours  more  variegated, 
Aug.  4,  1748.  They  infested  Germany  in  1749,  Poland  in  1750,  and  WarsaAV  in  June,  1816. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  seen  in  London  in  1857.  Russia  AA^as  infested  by  them  in  July, 
i860. 

LODI  (N.  Italy),  Battle  of  the  Bridge  of,  one  of  the  early  achievements  of  Bona- 
]iarte.  He  commanded  the  French  army,  opposed  to  the  Austrians  commanded  by  general 
Beaulieu,  and  obtained  a decisive  victory,  after  a bloody  engagement,  in  AAdiich  several 
thousands  of  the  Imperialists  perished  on  the  field,  and  many  thousands  were  made  prisoners, 
May  10,  1796.  After  this  battle,  all  Lombardy  lay  open  to  his  army,  and  the  republican 
flag  floated  in  Milan  a feAv  days  afterwards. 

LOG-LINE,  used  in  navagation,  a.d.  1570;  and  first  mentioned  by  Bourne  in  1577. 
The  log-line  is  divided  into  spaces  of  50  feet,  and  the  AA^ay  A\diich  the  ship  makes  is  measured 
by  a half-minute  sand-glass,  Avhich  bears  nearly  the  same  proportion  to  an  hour,  that  50  feet 
bear  to  a mile  : the  line  used  in  the  royal  navy  is  48  feet. 

LOGARITHMS,  so  useful  in  mathematics,  are  the  indexes,  of  the  ratio  of  numbers  one 
to  another.  They  AV'ere  invented  by  baron  Napier  of  Merchiston,  an  eminent  Scotchman, 
Avho  published  his  Avork  in  1614.  The  invention  AA'as  aftei’Avards  comjdeted  by  Mr.  Henry 
Briggs,  at  Oxford,  in  1624.  The  method  of  computing  by  means  of  marked  pieces  of  ivory 
Avas  discovered  about  the  same  time,  and  hence  called  Napier's  Bones. 

* French  Loan  on  July  9,  1855,  on  account  of  the  war  with  Russia.  The  French  legislature  passed  a hill 
for  raising  by  loan  750  million  francs  (30,000,000?.  sterling).  On  the  30th  the  total  subscribed  amounted  to 
3,652,591,985  francs  (about  146,103,679?.),  nearly  five  times  the  amount  required.  About  600  millions  came 
from  foreign  countries;  2,533,888,450  from  Paris;  from  the  departments,  1,118,703,535.  The  number  of 
subscribers  was  316,864.  No  less  than  231,920,155  francs  was  made  iqj  by  subscription  of  50  francs  and 
under.  The  English  subscription  of  150,000,000  francs  was  returned,  as  double  the  amount  required  had 
been  proffered.  In  May  1859,  the  French  government  raised  a loan  of  20,000,000?.  for  the  Italian  war  from 
its  own  people  without  difficulty.  A Turkish  loan  of  5,000,000?. , on  the  security  of  England  and  Franco,  was 
taken  up  by  Rothsohild  in  Aug.  1855,  and  was  well  received  ; the  stock  rose  to  a small  premium. 
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LOCIC,  “tlic  science  of  reasoning.”  Kniinent  -works  on  it  are  by  Aristotle;  Bacon, 
Novinn  Organon  ; Locke,  on  the  Understanding  ; and  the  modern  treatises  on  Logic  by  arcli- 
Ihshop  Whately,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill. 

LOGIERIAN’  SYSTE]\[.  A S3^stcm  of  mnsical  education  commenced  by  J.  B.  Logier  in 
Jan.  1815,  and  by  him  introduced  into  the  chief  to-wns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Prussian 
states,  &c.  First  taught  in  Dublin  -svitli  eminent  success  by  Mr.  Logier  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Allen, 
and  ill  London  by  many  mnsical  professors. 

LOGOGRAPHIC  PRINTHSTG,  in  which  the  commoner  words  were  cast  in  one  mass, 
instead  of  being  composed  of  single  letters,  was  patented  by  Henry  Johnson  and  Mr. 
AValter  of  the  Times  hi  1783.  Anderson’s  Plistory  of  Commerce,  vol.  iv.,  was  printed  by 
these  types  in  1789. 

LOGWOOD,  a species  of  wood  of  a dense  and  firm  texture,  and  deep  strong  red  colour  ; 
it  is  the  heart  only  of  the  tree  that  produces  it.  It  was  first  cut  by  the  English  in  the  bays 
of  Honduras  and  Campeach}^,  in  1662.  Its  use  in  dj^eing  shortly  afterwards  became  general, 
and  M'as  encouraged  b}^  a law.  Burn's  Annals. 

LOI  DES  SUSPECTS  was  enacted  by  the  French  convention,  Sep.  17,  1793,  during  the 
reign  of  terror  {ivhich  see).  It  filled  the  prisons  of  Paris.  The  Public  Safety  bill,  of  a some- 
what similar  character,  was  passed,  Feb.  18,  1858,  shortly  after  Orsini’s  attempt  on  the  life 
of  the  emperor. 

LOLLARDS  (by  some  derived  from  the  German  lollen,  to  sing  in  a low  tone),  the 
name  given  to  the  first  reformers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  England,  and  a 
reproachful  appellation  of  the  followers  of  Wykliffe.  Chaucer.  The  original  sect  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Walter  Lollard  in  1315  ; he  was  burned  for  heresy  at  Cologne  in  1322. 
The  Lollards  are  also  said  to  have  devoted  themselves  to  acts  of  mercy.  After  his  death,  the 
disciples  of  Wykliffe  were  called  Lollards.  The  first  martyr  in  England  on  account  of 
religious  opinions  -was  William  Sawtree,  the  parish  priest  of  St.  Osith,  London,  Feb.  12,  1401, 
when  the  Lollards  were  proscribed  by  the  English  parliament ; about  1414,  numbers  of  them, 
or  persons  to  whom  the  name  was  given,  were  burnt  alive.  * 

LOIMBARD  MERCHANTS.  In  England  they  were  understood  to  be  composed  of 
natives  of  some  one  of  the  four  republics  of  Genoa,  Lucca,  Florence,  or  Venice.  Anderson  on 
Commerce.  Lombard  usurers  were  sent  to  England  by  pope  Gregory  IX.  to  lend  money  to 
convents,  communities,  and  private  persons,  who  were  not  able  to  pay  down  the  tenths 
which  were  collected  throughout  the  kingdom  with  great  rigour  that  year,  13  Hen.  III.  1229. 
They  had  offices  in  Lombard-street,  which  street  is  called  after  them  to  this  day.  Their 
usurious  transactions  caused  their  expulsion  from  the  kingdom  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

LOMBARDY  (North  Italy)  derived  its  name  from  the  Langobardi,  a German  tribe  from 
Brandenburg,  said  (doubtfully)  to  have  been  invited  into  Italy  by  Justinian  to  serve  against 
the  Goths.  Their  chief,  Alboin,  established  a kingdom  which  lasted  from  a.d.  568  to  774. 
The  last  king  Desiderius,  was  dethroned  by  Charlemagne.  (For  a list  of  the  Lombard 
kings,  see  Italy.)  About  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  the  chief  towns  of  Lombardy  fortified 
themselves,  and  became  republics.  The  first  Lombard  League,  consisting  of  Milan,  Venice. 
Pavia,  Modena,  &c.,  was  formed  to  restrain  the  power  of  the  German  emperors,  in  1167. 
On  May  29,  1176,  they  defeated  the  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  at  Legnano,  and  eventually 
compelled  him  to  sign  the  peace  of  Constance  in  1183.  In  1225  another  league  was  formed 
against  Frederick  II.,  which  was  also  successful.  After  this,  petty  tyrants  rose  in  most  of 
the  cities  ; and  foreign  influence  quickly  followed.  The  Guelf  and  Ghibelline  factions  after- 
wards distracted  Lombardy  ; and  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present  time,  it  has  been 
contended  for  by  the  German  and  French  sovereigns.  The  house  of  Austria  obtained  it 
in  1748,  and  held  it  till  1797,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  French  who  incorporated  it  into 
the  Cisalpine  republic,  and  in  1805  into  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the 
French  empire  in  1815,  the  Lombardo- Venetian  Kingdom  was  established  by  the  allied 
sovereigns  and  given  to  Austria,  who  had  lost  her  Flemish  possessions.  In  March  1848 
Lombardy  and  Venice  revolted,  and  joined  the  king  of  Sardinia  : they  did  not  sujiport  him 
well,  and  after  his  defeat  at  Novara  (March  23,  1849),  were  again  subjected  to  Austria.  An 
amnesty  for  political  offences  was  granted  in  1856.  Great  jealousy  of  Sardinia  was  felt  by 
Austria  since  1849.  In  1857  diplomatic  relations  were  suspended;  and  in  April,  1859,  war 

* Among  others,  sir  John  Oldcastle,  baron  Cobham,  was  cruelly  put  to  death  in  St.  Giles’-in-the-Fields. 
Ilis  crime  was  his  adoption  of  the  tenets  of  the  great  reformer  Wykliffe.  He  was  misrepresented  to  our 
Henry  V.  by  the  bigoted  clergy,  as  a heretic  and  traitor,  who  was  actually  at  the  head  of  30,000  Lollards  in 
these  fields.  About  loo  inoffensive  people  were  found  there.  Cobham  escaped  : but  was  taken  some  time 
after  in  Wales.  He  suffered  death,  being  hung  on  a gallows,  by  a chain  fastened  round  his  body,  and, 
thus  suspended,  burnt  alive,  in  Dec.  1418.  Pennant. 
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broke  out : the  Austrians  crossing  the  Ticiiio  and  entering  Piedmont.  Tlie  French  emperor 
declared  war  against  Austria,  and  immediately  sent  troops  into  Italy,  The  Austrians  were 
defeated  at  JMontebello,  J\Iay  20;  Palestro,  May  30,  31  ; Magenta,  June  4 ; and  Solferino, 
June  24.  By  the  peace  of  Villafranca  (July  ii),  the  large.st  part  of  Lombardy  was  ceded  to 
Louis  Napoleon,  who  transferred  it  to  the  king  of  Sardinia.  It  now  forms  part  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

LONDON.  The  greatest  and  richest  city  in  the  world.  Some  will  have  it  that  a city 
existed  on  the  spot  1 107  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  354  years  before  the  foundation 
of  Rome,* * * §  that  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Trinobantes,  54  B.C.,  and  long  previously  the  royal 
.seat  of  their  kings.  In  a.d.  61,  it  was  known  to  the  Romans  as  Lundinium.  Lundinium 
or  Colonia  Augusta,  was  the  chief  residence  of  merchants  at  that  period,  and  the  great  mart 
of  trade  and  commerce,  though  not  dignified  with  the  name  of  a colony,  Tacitus.  It  is  said, 
but  not  truly,  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Lud,  an  old  Briti.sh  king,  who  was  buried  near 
Avhere  Ludgate  formerly  stood;  but  its  name  is  from  Llyn-Din,  the  ‘‘town  on  the  lake.” 
It  became  the  capital  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Essex,  and  was  called  Lunden-ceaster.  In 
i860,  London  and  the  suburbs  were  estimated  to  cover  12 1 square  miles,  ii  miles  each  way, 
being  three  times  as  large  as  in  1800.  The  population  of  the  metropolitan  districts  in  1851, 
was  2,362,236  ; in  1861,  Avas  2,803,034.  The  population  of  “the  city  ” in  1851,  AA’as  127,869  ; 
in  1861,  was  112,247,  See  Mayors,  Lord. 


Boadicea,  queen  of  the  Iceni,  reduces  London  | 
to  ashes,  and  puts  70,000  Romans  and  stran-  | 

gers  to  the  sword a.d.  61 

She  is  defeated  by  Suetonius,  80,000  Britons  j 
are  massacred,  and  she  takes  poison  . . . 61 

Bishopric  said  to  have  been  founded  by  | 

Theanus 179 

London  rebuilt  and  walled  in  by  the  Romans  . 306  ' 

800  vessels  said  to  be  employed  in  the  port  of 
London  for  the  export  of  corn  . . . . 359 

Bishopric  revived  by  St.  Mellitus  : St.  Paul’s 
and  Westminster  Abbey  built  . . . 604 

A plague  ravages  London 644 

Great  fire  which  nearly  consumed  the  city  . 798 

London  pillaged  by  the  Danes  ....  839 

Alfred  repairs  and  strengthens  London  . . 884 

Another  great  fire 982 

Tower  built  by  William  1 1078 

First  charter  granted  to  the  city  by  the  same 
king.  See  London  Citizens  ....  1079 
Another  great  fire,  St.  Paul’s  biirnt  . . . 1086  : 

606  houses  thrown  down  by  a tempest  . . 1090  ! 

Charter  granted  by  Henry  I.  . . • . . . 1100! 

St.  Bartholomew’s  priory  founded  by  Rahere, 

about  1100  I 

Old  London  bridge  begun 11761 

Henry  Fitz-Alwhyn,  the  first  mayor,  (served  i 
twenty-four  years)  . . '.  . . . 1189  | 

Massacre  of  Jews — j 

First  stone  bridge  finished 1209 

Charter  of  king  John  : mayor  and  common  j 
coiincil  to  be  elected  annually f . . . 1214  ! 

Charter  of  Henry  HI 1233 

Aldermen  appointed  ....  about  1242 

Watch  in  London,  38  Hen.  Ill 1253 

Priveleges  granted  to  the  Hanse  merchants 

{which  see) 1259 

Tax  called  murage,  to  keep  the  walls  and 
ditches  in  repair about  1282 


Water  brought  from  Tyburn  to  west  Cheap  . 1285 
Charter  granted  by  Edward  III.  . . . 1328 

Terrible  pestilence,  in  which  50,000  (?)  citizens 

perish  I 1348 

London  first  sends  members  to  parliament  . 1355 
William  of  Walworth  lord  mayor  . . . 1380 

Wat  Tyler’s  rebellion.  See  Tyler  . . . . 1381 

Aldermen  elected  for  life 1394 

Great  plague  30,000  (?)  died 1406 

City  first  lighted  at  night  by  lanterns  . -1415 

Guildhall  commenced  141 1,  finished  . . . 1416 

Whittington  thrice  lord  mayor,  viz.  1397,  1406,  1419 
Jack  Cade’s  rebellion.  See  Cade  . . . . 1450 

First  civic  procession  on  the  water  ; sir  John 

Norman  lord  mayor 1453 

Falconbridge  attempts  the  city  . . . . 1471 

Printing-press  set  up  by  Caxton  . . . — 

Sweating  sickness  rages 1485 

Fleet  ditch  navigable 1502 

St.  Pauls  School  founded  by  Dean  Colet  . . 1 509 

The  fatal  sweat,  Sudor  Anglicus  ....  1517 

Evil  May-day,  {ichich  see) — 

Streets  first  paved  (Finer’s  iSfai.)  . . . 1533 

“ Bills  of  Mortality  ” ordered  to  be  kept  . . 1538 

Dissolution  of  religious  houses  ....  1539 
St.  Bartholomew’s  monastery  changed  to  an 

hospital — 

Forty  taverns  and  public  houses  allowed  in  the 
city,  and  three  in  Westminster,  act  7 Edw. 

VI.  (there  are  now  7000) 1553 

Christ’s  hospital  founded  by  king  Edw.  VI.  . — 
Coaches  introduced  ....  about  1563 
Royal  Exchange  built.  See  Exchange  . . . 1566 

New  buildings  in  London  forbidden  “where  no 
former  hath  been  known  to  have  been,”  to 
prevent  the  increasing  size  § ....  1580 
Thames  water  conveyed  into  the  city  by  leaden 

pipes 1580-94 

Stow  publishes  his  suiwey 1598 


* The  fables  of  Geoffrey  of  'Monmouth,  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  London,  are  unworthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  antiquary.  That  London  was  founded  by  Brute,  a descendant  of  the  Trojan  /Eneas,  and  called 
New  Troy,  or  Troy-novant,  until  the  time  of  Lud,  who  surrounded  it  with  waUs,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Caer  Lud,  or  Lud’s  To’5\m,  &c.,  may  be  considered  as  mere  romance.  Leigh. 

t Stow  incorrectly  states  this  charter  to  have  been  given  in  1209,  but  it  bears  date  May  ipth  in  the 
i6th  year  of  king  John’s  reign,  which  began  in  1199.  This  charter  was  acted  on  at  that  period  in  various 
instances,  as  many  of  the  mayors  were  afterwards  continued  in  their  offices  for  several  years  together ; and 
the  same  right  was  exerted  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Alderman  Wood,  who  filled  the  office  of  lord  mayor  during 
two  succeeding  years,  those  of  1816  and  1817.  Leigh. 

J This  terrible  pestilence  broke  out  in  India,  and  spreading  itself  westward  through  every  country  on 
the  globe,  reached  England.  Its  ravages  in  London  were  so  great,  that  the  common  cemeteries  were  not 
sufficient  for  the  interment  of  the  dead ; and  various  pieces  of  ground  without  the  walls  were  assigned  for 
burial-places.  Amongst  these  was  the  waste  land  now  forming  the  precincts  of  the  Charter-house,  where 
upwards  of  50,000  bodies  were  then  deposited.  This  disorder  did  not  subside  till  1357.  Ldem. 

§ This  proclamation  or  decree  was  dated  from  Nonesuch,  7th  July  1580,  and  it  was  forbidden  to  erect 
new  buildings  where  none  had  before  existed  in  the  memory  of  man.  The  extension  of  the  metropolis 
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LONDON,  continued. 

Nearly  all  London  yet  built  of  wood  . a.d.  1600  I 
East  India  Company  incorporated  . . . — ! 

30,578  persons  said  to  i)crish  by  the  plague  . 1603  j 

Gunpowder-plot  (which  see) 1605  1 

Thomas  Sutton  founds  Charterhouse  school,  (ire.  i6ii 
Now  River  water  brought  to  London  . . 1613  I 

Principal  streets  paved 1616  • 

Hackney  coaches  first  plied.  Sec  Ilachiey 
Coaches  ........  1625 

Building  of  the  western  parishes,  St.  Giles,  &c. 

begun 1640 

The  city  hold  for  the  parliament  , . . 1642 

London  fortified 1643 

Jews  allowed  to  settle  in  London  by  Cromwell  1650 

Royal  Society  of  London  chartered  . . . 1662 

68,596  persons  said  to  have  perished  by  the  | 

great  plague.  See  Plagues 1665 

“Oxford ” afterwards  “ London  Gazette ” pub- 
lished   Nov.  7,  — 

Groat  fire  of  London,  Fires  . . . . 1666 

Act  for  a ‘ new  model  of  building  ’ of  the  city  . — 

IMonument  erected.  See  Monument  . . 1671-7 

Oates’  pretended  popish  plot 1678 

Penny  post  established 1683 

Settlement  of  French  protestants  . . . . 1685 

Charter  declared  forfeited  1682  ; but  restored  . 1689 
Bank  of  England  established  ....  1694 
Awful  storm  ....  Nov.  26-Dec.  i,  1703 
Sacheverel’s  sermon  and  mob  ....  1710 
Act  for  the  erection  of  fifty  new  churches  . . 1711 

South  Sea  bubble  commenced  1710,  exploded 
1720.  See  South  Sea  Company  . . . . 1720 

Chelsea  water-works  formed 1722 

Bank  of  England  built  ....  1732-4 

Glass  lamps  in  the  streets  . between  1694  & 1736 
Fleet  ditch  covered,  and  Fleet  market  opened  . 1737 
“Great  Frost,”  Dec.  25,  1739,  'to  Feb.  8,  . . 1740 

London  Hospital  instituted  ....  — 
New  Mansion  House  completed  . . . . 1753 

British  Museum  established  ....  — 

Society  of  Arts  estabhshed — 

Shop  signs  removed 1762 

Westminster  paving  act  passed  . . . . — 

Blackfriars  bridge  opened  . . . Nov.  19,  1769 

The  lord  mayor  (Brass  Crosby)  committed  to 
the  Tower  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  a 
breach  of  privilege  . . . March  27,  1771 

Loi’d  George  Gordon’s  No-popery  mob.  See 

Gordon's  Mob June,  1780 

Thanksgiving  of  George  III.  at  St.  Paul’s 

cathedral April  23,  1789 

Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  founded  . 1 799 
London  docks  opened  ....  Jan.  20,  — 
Lord  Nelson’s  funeral  . . . Jan.  9,  1806 

London  Institution  founded  ....  1805 

Gas  first  exhibited  in  Pall  Mall  . . . . 1807 

Riots  on  the  committal  of  sir  F.  Burdett  to  the 

Tower April  6,  1810 

The  Mint  finished 1811 

Regent  street  begun 1813 

Civic  banquet  to  the  allied  sovereigns  at  Guild- 
hall   June  18,  1814 

Custom  house  burnt  . . . Feb.  12,  — 

Gaslight  becomes  general — 

The  city  generally  lighted  with  gas  . . . — 

Waterloo  bridge  opened  . . . June  18,  1817 

New  custom  house  opened — 

Southwark  bridge  opened  . . March  24,  1819 

The  great  increase  in  building  commences  . 1820 
Bank  of  England  completed  by  sir  John  Soane  1821 
Tumults  at  queen  Caroline’s  funeral  Aug.  14,  — 

Cabs  introduced 1823 

London  Mechanics’  Institution  founded  . .1823 


Bubble  companies’ panic  ....  a.d.  1823 
London  Univei'sity  chartered.  See  London 
University  .....  Feb.  ii,  1826 
27  turnpikes  removed  by  act  of  parliament  . . 1827 

New  Post-office  completed 1829 

Farringdon  market  opened — 

Omnibuses  introduced — 

New  Metropolitan  police  began  . Sept.  29,  — 
Covent-garden  market  rebuilt  ....  1830 
Memorable  political  panic,  Nov.  5 ; and  no  lord 

mayor’s  show Nov.  9, 

New  London  bridge  opened  . . Aug.  i. 

General  fast  on  account  of  the  cholera  in 

England Feb.  6,  1832 

Hungerford  market  opened  . . July  3,  1833 

Houses  of  parliament  biirnt  . . Oct.  16,  1834 

City  of  London  School  founded  ....  1835 
Queen  dines  at  G\iildhall  . . Nov.  9, 

Royal  Exchange  burnt  . . . Jan.  10, 
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1837 

1838 


Railway  opened  from  London  to  Birmingham 
Sept.  17  ; to  Greenwich  . . Dec.  28,  — 

Penny  postage  begun  ....  Jan.  10,  1840 
Railway  to  Southampton  opened  . May  ii,  — 
Wood  pavement  tried  ; fails  ....  1841 

London  library  established — 

Railway  to  Bristol  opened  . . . June  30, 

Blackwall  tunnel  opened  . . Aug.  2,  — 

Railway  to  Brighton  opened  . . Sept.  21,  — 

Thames  Tunnel  opened  . . . March  25,  1843 

Royal  Exchange  opened  . . . Oct.  28,  1844 

Erection  of  baths  and  wash-houses  begins  . — 

Fleet  prison  taken  down — ■ 

New  building  act  begun  . . . Jan.  i,  1845 

Penny  steamboats  begun — 

j\todel  lodging  houses  built  . . . . — 

Railway  mania — 

Two-penny  omnibuses  begun  ....  1846 
Great  Chartist  demonstration  in  London.  See 

Chartists April  10,  1848 

Re-appearance  of  the  cholera  . . Sept.  1849 

Coal  exchange  opened  . . . Oct.  30,  — 

Lord  mayor’s  great  banquet  (of  mayors),  see 
Lord  Mayors  ....  March  21,  1850 

Attack  upon  general  Haynau  . . Sept.  4,  — 

Great  Exhibition  opened  May  i,  closed  Oct.  11,  1851 
Duke  of  Wellington  dies  Sept.  14:  his  funeral 
at  St.  Paul’s  (which  see)  . . Nov.  18,  1852 

Cab-strike July  27-29,  1853 

Visit  of  king  of  Portugal  . . May  19,  1854 

Attack  of  cholera  . . Aug.  and  Sept.  — 

Meeting  for  Patriotic  fund  . . . Nov.  2,  — 

Visit  of  emperor  and  empress  of  the  French  to 
the  lord  mayor  ....  April  ig,  1855 
The  queen  distributes  Crimean  medals.  May  18,  — 
Failure  of  Paul,  Straham,  & Co.  See  Trictls, 

1855 June  5,  — 

Metropolitan  Local  Management  Act  passed 

Aug.  14,  — - 

Visit  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  . . Nov.  30,  — 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  first  meeting, 

Dec.  22,  — 

Peace  proclaimed  ....  April  29,  1856 
Grand  display  of  illuminations  and  fireworks 

in  the  parks May  29,  — • 

The  Guards  re-enter  London  . . Jtily  6,  — 

Royal  British  Bank  stops  payment.  See  British 

Bank Sept.  4,  — 

Meetings  of  unemployed  operatives  in  Smith- 

field  Feb.  1857 

Many  commercial  failures  : Bank  charter  act 

suspended Nov.  12,  — 

James  Morrison  (originally  a poor  boy),  who 
mainly  introduced  the  system  of  quick  returns 


was  deemed  calculated  to  encourage  the  increase  of  the  plague  : created  a troTible  in  governing  such  multi- 
tudes ; a dearth  of  victuals  ; multiplying  of  beggars  and  inability  to  relieve  them  ; an  increase  of  artisans 
more  than  could  live  together  ; impoverishing  other  cities  for  lack  of  inhabitants.  The  decree  stated  that 
lack  of  air,  lack  of  room  to  walk  and  shoot,  &c.  arose  out  of  too  crowded  a city.  A proclamation  to  the 
same  effect  was  also  issued  by  James  I. 
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LONDON,  continued. 


iind  small  profits,  dies  exceedingly  rich 

Oct.  30,  1857 

Mcti-opolis  divided  into  lopo.stal  districts,  Jan.  i,  1858 
Leviathan  launched  (began  Nov.  3)  . Jan.  31,  — 

Complaints  of  the  state  of  the  Thames ; act  for 
its  purification  passed  . . . Aug  2,  — 

Panic  on  stock  exchange  (40  or  50  failures)  at 
reported  French  and  llussian  alliance  against 

Austria April,  1859 

A strike  among  the  building  trades,  and  a lock- 
out by  the  masters,  Aug.  g : the  latter  re- 
quire the  men  to  sign  a docitmeni,  declaring 
that  they  will  not  belong  to  any  society  which 
interferes  with  the  freedom  of  the  workman. 

The  strike  was  dying  out  in  . . . Nov.  — 

Disgraceful  riots  at  the  church  of  St.  George’s 
in  the  East,  through  the  indiscretion  of  the 
Tractarian  clergyman,  the  rev.  Bryan  King, 

Sept,  and  Oct.  The  church  (closed  for  a time) 
re-opened  ; fresh  disturbances  on  Nov.  6,  13, 
and  20  ; the  agitation  continued  till  Mr.  King 
retired,  when  a compromise  was  effected 

July  29,  i860 

Metropolitan  Railway  (underground)  com- 
menced in  spring  of  ....  . — 

Great  distress  through  the  severe  winter ; 


thousands  relieved  at  the  police  offices, 

Dec.  i860  and  Jan.  1861 

Another  strike  in  the  building  trades  commences 

March  22,  — 

First  street  railway  in  the  metropolis  opened 
near  Bayswator  ....  March  23,  — 
Great  fire  near  Tooley-street  (See  Fires)  June  22,  — 
Sale  of  the  Ea.st  India  house  . . June  23,  — 

Meeting  to  establish  the  “ City  of  London 
College,”  the  bishop  of  London  in  the  chair 

Oct.  2,  — 

I Mr.  George  Peabody,  the  American  merchant, 

I gives  i5o,ooof.  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
! the  poor  and  needy  of  London  . March  12,  1862 
j The  International  Exhibition  opens  . May  i,  — 

I Thames  embankment  bill  passed  after  much 

! discussion Aug.  — 

j The  masons’ strike  not  over  . . . June,  — 

Fights  in  Hyde-park  between'the  Garibaldians 
I and  Irish  . . . Sept.  28,  and  Oct.  5.  — 

I Public  meetings  there  prohibited  in  future 

Oct.  9,  — 

The  Subterranean  Metropolitan  Railway,  about 

to  open Nov.  — 

[See  England  ; and  the  occurrences  not'  noticed 
here,  under  their  respective  heads.  ] 


LONDON,  Bishopric  of.  A most  ancient  see,  arcliiepiscopal  in  the  time  of  the  Britons, 
said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  reign  of  Lucius,  about  a.d.  179,  when  Theanus  was  first 
archbishop.  Pope  Gregory  intended  London  to  continue  arcliiepiscopal  ; but  St.  Augustin, 
Avhom  his  holiness  had  sent  over  to  convert  the  Saxons,  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  re- 
ception from  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  that  he  set  up  his  staff  at  Canterbury,  the  capital  of 
l^lthelbert’s  dominions,  which  continues  the  metropolitan  see  of  England  to  this  day.  London, 
however,  became  a bishopric,  under  Mellitus  in  604,  and  has  yielded  to  the  church  of  Eome 
five  saints,  and  to  the  realm  sixteen  lord  chancellors  and  lord  treasurers  ; it  was  valued  in 
the  king’s  books  at  1119/.  85.  A^d.  per  annum.  Present  income,  10,000/. 


RECENT  BISHOPS  OF  LONDON. 

1787.  Beilby  Povteus,  died  May  14,  1809.  j 1828.  Charles  James  Blomfield:  resigned  Oct.  1856 

1809.  John  Randolph,  died  July  28,  1813.  (died,  Aug.  5,  1857). 

1813.  W.  Howley,  translated  to  Canterbury,  Aug.  1828.  1 1856.  Archibald  Campbell  Tait  (present  bishop). 

LONDON  BEIDGE,  Old.  Some  kind  of  structure  is  said  to  have  existed  a.d.  978. 
A bridge  was  built  of  wood,  1014,  which  was  partly  burned  in  1136,  and  afterwards  rejiaired. 
The  late  old  bridge  was  commenced  about  1176,  by  Peter  of  Colechurch,  and  completed  in 
1209,  with  houses  on  each  side,  connected  together  by  large  arches  of  timber,  which  crossed 
the  street.  This  bridge  Avas  the  scene  of  an  awful  catastrophe  in  July,  1212.  A fire 
happened  at  the  Southwark  end,  which  brought  immense  crowds  from  London  to  see,  and 
to  extinguish  it : but  the  houses  at  the  north  end  of  the  bridge  caught  fire  likewise,  which 
prevented  their  return,  and  the  fire  at  the  south  end  prevented  their  advancing ; several 
vessels  that  approached  to  take  them  off  were  sunk  by  overcrowding  ; and  it  is  said  that 
upwards  of  3000  persons  lost  their  lives  either  by  being  killed,  burned,  or  drowned.  The 
bridge  was  restored  in  1300,  and  again  suffered  by  fire  in  1471,  Feb.  13,  1632,  and  Sept. 
1725.  In  1756  all  the  houses  were  pulled  down.  The  Avaterworks  Avere  begun  in  1582,  and 
caught  fire  and  Avere  destroyed  in  1774.  The  toll  Avas  discontinued,  March  27,  1782. 

LONDON  BEIDGE,  New.  After  many  repairs,  the  old  bridge  Avas  reported  insecure  ; 
and  in  1822  the  corporation  advertised  for  designs  for  a neAV  one.  That  by  Mr.  John  Eennie 
was  approved.  On  his  death  the  Avorks  were  executed  under  the  superintendence  of  his  sons 
John  and  George.  The  first  pile  AA^as  driven  200  feet  to  the  Avest  of  the  old  bridge,  March  15, 
1824  ; and  the  first  stone  Avas  laid  by  the  lord  mayor,  alderman  Garratt,  June  15,  1825,  The 
bridge  Avas  opened  by  William  IV.  and  his  queen,  going  by  Avater,  attended  by  a croAvd  of 
nobility,  amid  great  festivities,  Aug.  i,  1831.  Its  length  is  928  feet,  and  Avithin  the  abut- 
ments, 728  feet ; the  span  of  the  centre  arch  is  152  feet,  and  of  the  side  arches  (of  Avhich 
there  are  two  on  each  side)  140  and  130  feet ; the  Avidth  of  the  carriage-Avay  is  33^  feet,  and 
of  the  abutments  at  the  base  73  feet.  The  cost  of  this  great  structure  Avas  506,000/.* 

* On  March  17,  1859,  it  was  computed  that  there  passed  over  London  Bridge  20,498  vehicles  (of  which 
4483  Avere  cabs  and  4286  omnibuses),  and  167,910  persons  (107,074  on  foot,  and  60,836  in  A’ehicles). 
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LONDON  CITIZKNS.  To  tliem  have  heeii  granted  many  privileges  and  immunities 
from  the  time  of  William  the  Compieror,  whose  first  charter,  granted  in  A.D.  1079,  is  still 
])reserved  in  the  city  archives.  This  charter  is  written  in  beautiful  Saxon  characters,  on  a 
slip  of  parchment  six  inches  long,  and  one  broad,  and  is  in  English  as  follows  ; — “William 
the  king  greeteth  William  the  bishop,  and  Godfrey  the  portreve,  and  all  the  burgesses  within 
London,  friendly.  And  I acipuiint  yon,  that  I will  that  ye  be  all  there  law-worthy,  as  ye 
were  in  king  Edward’s  days.  And  I will  that  every  child  be  his  father’s  heir,  after  his 
father’s  days.  And  I will  not  suffer  that  any  man  do  you  any  wrong.  God  preserve  you.” 
This  is  the  first  of  many  charters  granted  to  London.  In  1680  Charles  II.  granted  a charter 
confirming  all  the  previous  ones.  In  1682  the  citizens  having  given  offence  by  a petition  to 
the  king  against  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  all  their  charters  were  seized  under  a writ  of 
Quo  warranto.  They  were  returned  by  James  II.  in  1688  ; and  in  1690  the  city  recovered 
its  lost  jirivileges. 

LONDON  GATES.  The  original  walls  of  London  -were  the  work  of  the  Eomans.  Theo- 
dosius, governor  of  Britain,  is  said  to  have  raised  them  a.d.  379  ; but  they  are  supposed  to 
have  been  built  about  306.  There  were  originally  four  principal  gates  ; but  in  process  of 
time,  as  new  roads  were  made,  the  numbers  increased  ; and  among  others  were  the  Praetorian 
way,  Newgate,  Dowgate,  Cripplegate  (so  called  from  lame  beggars  that  sat  there),  Aldgate, 
Aldersgate,  Ludgate,  Bridegate,  Moorgate,  Bishopgate,  the  Postern  on  Tower-hill,  and 
Temple-bar,  rebuilt  1670-2,  the  only  one  of  the  city  boundaries  now  remaining. 

LONDON  INSTITUTION,  “for  the  advancement  of  literature  and  the  diffusion  of 
useful  knowdedge,  ” in  imitation  of  the  Royal  Institution  {which  see),  was  founded  in  1805  by 
sir  Francis  Baring,  bart.  and  others  ; first  at  8,  Old  Jewry,  Cheapside.  The  celebrated  prof. 
Porson  was  the  first  librarian.  The  present  building  was  completed  in  1819,  and  opened  on 
April  21  ; the  first  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Braude,  on  May  5,  following.  Mr. 
W.  R.  Grove,  Q.C.  (the  inventor  of  the  Voltaic  battery  which  bears  his  name),  was  the  first 
professor  of  experimental  philosophy  here,  and  held  that  position  from  1840  to  1846.  The 
Institution  possesses  an  excellent  library,  lecture-room,  and  laboratory. 

LONDON  GAZETTE.  See  Newspaper. 

LONDON  STONE.  A stone  placed  in  Cannon-street  by  the  Romans,  the  spot  being 
then  the  centre  of  the  city,  15  b.c.  Cheapside  was  at  this  period  in  the  suburbs.  Burns. 
London  Stone  is  one  of  the  greatest  antiquities  of  the  city,  having  been  known  before  the 
time  of  William  I.  It  was  removed  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  in  1742  ; but  the 
time  and  purpose  of  its  erection  are  alike  unknown.  Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  spot 
whence  the  Romans  measured  the  distance  of  their  several  stations.  It  was  against  this  stone 
that  Jack  Cade  struck  his  swmrd,  exclaiming,  “Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  this  city  !”  1450. 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY.  See  University,  London. 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  was  founded  by  the  exertions  of  lord  Brougham, 
Thomas  Campbell,  and  others.  The  building,  originally  called  the  London  University,  was 
commenced  April  30,  1827  (when  the  first  stone  was  laid  by  the  duke  of  Sussex) ; and  was 
opened  by  an  inaugural  lecture  from  professor  Bell,  Oct.  i,  1828.  Its  plan  of  instruction 
includes  a junior  school,  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  college  ; and  the  college  course,  compre- 
hends arts,  law,  medicine,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  languages.  In  Gordon- 
square  adjacent  is  University  Hall,  founded  in  1847,  where  divinity  and  moral  philosophy 
form  distinct  courses.  On  the  application  of  the  London  University  for  a charter,  govern- 
ment resolved  upon  gi’anting  two  charters — one  for  the  establishment  of  a university  in 
London  {see  the  article),  and  the  other  of  this  college,  both  charters  being  granted  on  the 
same  day,  Nov.  28,  1836  ; the  latter  founded  on  a deed  of  settlement,  dated  Feb.  ii,  1826, 
of  what  was  then  called  the  London  University,  which  title  was  formerly  renounced. 

LONDONDERRY,  or  Derry,  (N.  Ireland).  Mentioned  a.d.  546.  An  abbey  here  was 
burned  by  the  Danes,  in  783.  A charter  was  gi’anted  to  the  London  companies  in  1615. 
The  town  was  surprised,  and  sir  George  Powlett,  the  governor,  and  the  entire  garrison  were 
put  to  the  sword  by  rebels,  in  1606.  It  was  besieged  by  O’Neal  in  1641.  A grant  was  made 
of  DeriY,  with  210,000  acres  of  land,  to  various  companies  in  London,  in  1689,  when  it  took 
its  present  name.  Memorable  siege  of  Derry,  commenced  April  20,  1689,  was  sustained 
against  the  army  of  James  II.,  who  for  a time  commanded  in  person.  The  heroic  garrison 
and  inhabitants  were,  on  this  memorable  occasion,  driven  to  the  extremity  of  famine  ; but 
under  the  direction  of  the  rev.  George  Walker,  they  defended  the  place  against  the  enemy 
until  the  siege  was  raised  by  gen.  Kirke.  James’s  army,  under  the  French  general  Rosen, 
retired  with  the  loss  of  about  9000  men,  after  having  practised  almost  un])aralleled  cruelties 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  around. 
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JjONL  star,  a secret  society  foraied  in  1848,  called  the  order  of  the  Lone  Star,  formed 
in  Alabama  and  other  southern  states  of  the  North  American  union,  whose  object  was 
declared  to  ho  the  “extension  of  the  institutions,  the  power,  the  influence,  and  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  over  the  whole  of  tlie  western  hemisphere,  and  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacifle  oceans.”  The  first  acquisitions  to  he  made  hy  the  order  were  Cuba  and  the 
Sandwich  islands.  The  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  society  reached  England  in 
August,  1852. 

LONG  ISLAND,  or  Flatbush,  (N.  America),  Battle  of,  Aug.  27,  1776,  between 
the  British  troops,  under  sir  William  Howe,  and  the  revolted  Americans,  who  suffered  a 
severe  defeat,  after  a well-fought  action,  losing  2000  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  1000 
})risoners.  The  Americans  were  pursued  by  the  victors  in  their  retreat  to  New  York,  but 
were  saved  under  cover  of  a thick  fog  from  further  discomfiture. 

LONGEVITY.  Methuselah  died,  aged  969,  2349  b.c.  {Gen.  v.  27).  In  these  countries 
the  instances  of  it  are  remarkable,  though  rare.  Golour  M’ Crain,  of  the  Isle  of  Jura,  one  of 
the  Hebrides,  is  said  to  have  kept  180  Christmases  in  his  own  house,  and  died  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  L,  being  the  oldest  man  on  anything  apin-oaching  to  authentic  records  for 
upwards  of  3000  years.  Greig.  In  1014  died  Johannes  de  Temporibus  who  lived  361  years  (!) 
Stow.  Thomas  Parr,  a labouring  man  of  Shropshire,  was  brought  to  London  by  the  earl  of 
Arundel,  in  1635,  and  considered  the  wonder  of  his  time,  being  then  in  his  153rd  year,  and 
in  perfect  health  ; but  the  journey  and  change  of  air  and  diet  killed  him,  Nov.  15,  the  same 
year.  Henry  Jenkins,  of  Yorkshire,  died  in  1670,  and  was  buried  in  Bolton  churchyard, 
bee.  6,  in  that  year,  aged  169  years. 


OTHER  EXTRAORDINARY  INSTANCES.  [ 

1656.  James  Bowles,  Killingwortli  . . aged  152  | 

1691.  Lady  Eccleston,  Ireland 143 

1749.  A man  named  Collier,  Dublin  . . .137 

1757.  An  Englishman  named  Eccleson  . . . 144 

1759.  James  Sheil,  Irish  Yeoman  . . . 136 

1766.  Colonel  Thomas  Winslow,  Ireland  . .146 

— John  Mount,  Scotland  . . . .136 

1768.  Francis  Conceist,  Burythorpe  . . . 150 

1772.  Mrs.  Clun,  Lichfield 138 

1774.  William  Beeby,  Dungarvon  (an  ensign 

who  served  at  the  battles  of  the  Boyne 
and  Aughrim)  . . . . . . 130 

1775.  Peter  Gordon,  Auchterless  ....  131 

— Mary  Paton,  Lochwinnoch  . . . . 138 

1776.  Mr.  Movet,  surgeon,  Dumfries  . . .139 

— Sarah  Brookman,  Glastonbury  . . .166 

1778.  Thomas  Cockey,  Blechingley  . . . 132 

1779.  M.  Lawrence,  Orkney 140 

1780.  Robert  Mac  Bride,  Herries  ....  130 

— Mr.  William  Ellis,  Liverpool  . . . . 130 

— Louisa  Truxo,  a negress,  was  living  in  this 

year,  at  Tucuman,  South  America  . .175 

1782.  Evan  Williams,  Carmarthen  . . . . 145  , 

1786.  Cardinal  de  Solis no  j 

1787.  Mary  Brook,  of  Leek 148 

1792.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Birmingham  . . . 120  j 

— Mrs.  Judith  Scott,  Islington  . . . . 162 

1806.  Mr.  Creeke,  of  Thurlow  . . . • 125  | 

— Mr.  J.  Tucker,  Ilching  ferry  . . . . 131 

— Catherine  Lopez,  of  Jamaica  . . .134 

— Sarah  Anderson,  a free  black . . . . 140 

1813.  Mrs.  Meighan,  Donoughmore  . . . 130 

1814.  Mary  Innes,  Isle  of  Skye  . . . . 137 

— Mrs.  Judith  Crawford,  Spanish-town  . 151 
1840.  Mrs.  Martha  Rorke,  of  Dromore,  county  of 

Kildare,  Aug.  27 133 


1853.  Mrs.  Mary  Power  (aunt  of  the  late  rt.  hon. 

Rd.  Lalor  Shiel),  Ursuline  Convent,  Cork, 

March  20 n6 

1858.  James  Nolan,  Knockardrane,  Carlow  . .116 

EXAMPLES  FURNISHED  BY  DR.  J.  WEBSTER,  F.R.S. 
Bied.  Buried  at  Aged. 

1566.  Numas  de  Cugna,  Bengal  ....  350 
1588.  Jane  Britten,  Evercreech,  Somerset  . . 200 

— Thomas  Cam,  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch  . 207 
1621.  J.  Torathe,  Glamorganshire  . . . i8o 

1652.  Dr.  W.  Meade,  Ware,  Herts  . . . 148I 

1678.  Juan  Burtamente,  Seville  ....  125 
1688.  Elizabeth  Torathe,  Glamorganshire  . . 177 

1711.  Mrs.  Scrimshaw,  Rosemary-lane  . . 127 

1723.  AV.  Robertson,  Edinburgh  . . . . 137 

1724.  Peter  Torten,  Temeswar,  Hungary  . . 185 

1726.  Juan  de  Outeyri,  Villa  de  Fofinanes,  in 

Asturias 146 

17.36.  John  Rousey,  Distrey,  Scotland  . . 138 

1739.  Margaret  Patten,  Christchurch,  Westmin- 
ster   136 

1741.  J.  Rovin,  Temeswar,  Hungary  . . . 172 

— Jane  Rovin,  ditto 164 

1757.  Alexander  M'CuUoch,  Aberdeen  . . 132 

1759.  Donald  Cameron,  Rannach,  Aberdeenshire,  130 

1763.  Mrs.  Taylor,  Piccadilly 131 

1766.  John  Mount,  Langham,  Dumfries  . . 136 

— John  Hill,  Leadhills,  near  Edinburgh  . .130 

j 1771.  Mr.  Whalley,  Rotherhithe  ....  121 

I 1775.  Widow  Jones,  Campbell 125 

1780.  Mr.  Evans,  Spitalfields  ....  139 
1784.  Mary  Cameron,  Braemar,  Aberdeen  . .129 

1791.  Archbd.  Cameron,  Keith,  Aberdeenshire  . 122 
1851.  Jean  Golembeski,  Hotel  des  Invalides, 

Paris.' 126 


LONGITUDE,  determined  by  Hipparchus,  at  Nice,  who  fixed  the  first  degree  in  the 
Canaries,  162  b.c.  Harrison  made  a time-keeper,  in  a.d.  1759,  which  in  two  voyages  was 
found  to  correct  the  longitude  within  the  limits  required  by  the  act  of  ^larliament,  12th 
Anne,  1714;  and  obtained  the  reward.  Harrisons  Time-piece.  Other  improvements 
followed.  The  chronometers  of  Arnold,  Earnshaw,  and  Breguet,  bring  the  longitude  almost 
to  the  truth.  Chronometers  are  now  received  on  trial  at  Greenwich  observatory.  The  act 
relating  to  the  discovery  of  the  longitude  at  sea  was  repealed  in  1828.  The  Bureau  des 
Longitudes  at  Paris  was  established  in  1795. 

LOOKING-GLASSES.  See  Mirrors. 
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LOO]\L  The  weaver’s,  otherwise  called  the  Dutch  loom,  was  hrought  into  use  in  London 
from  Holland,  in  or  about  the  year  1676,  since  when  the  general  principle  of  the  loom  has 
been  infinitely  varied  by  mechanical  ingenuity.  There  were,  in  1825,  about  250,000  hand- 
looms  in  Great  Britain,  and  75,000  power-looms,  each  being  equal  to  three  hand-looms, 
making  twenty-two  yartls  each  ])er  day.  AVe  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  precise  number 
at  present  ; but  the  increase  must  bo  prodigious.  The  Jacquard  loom  was  invented  about 
1800.  The  steam-loom  was  introduced  in  1807.  See  Colton  and  Electric- Loom,  p.  250, 

LONG  PARLIAMENT  met  Nov.  3,  1640 ; was  forcibly  dissolved  by  Cromwell, 
April  20,  1653. 

LORD,  when  printed  in  the  Bible,  in  small  capitals  (Lord)  stands  for  Jehovah,  the  self- 
existing  God,  the  name  first  revealed  to  Moses,  1491  b.c,  Exod.  vi.  3 ; when  in  ordinary 
type,  for  Adonai,  a lord  or  master.  With  us,  it  is  a term  of  nobility,  see  Lords  and  Barons. 
The  etymology  of  this  word  is  doubtful.  See  Ladies. 

LORD  CHAMBERLAIN,  CHANCELLOR,  &c.  See  Chamherlain,  Chancellor,  Ac. 

LORDS,  The  nobility  of  England  take  their  creation  from  the  ist  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  1066,  when  William  Fitz-Osborn,  the  first  peer,  is  said  to  have  been  made  earl 
of  Hereford;  and  afterwards  Walter  d’Evreux,  earl  of  Salisbury;  Copsi,  earl  of  Northum- 
berland ; Henry  de  Ferrers,  earl  of  Derby,  and  Gerodus  (a  Fleming),  earl  of  Chester. 
Twenty-two  other  peers  were  made  in  this  sovereign’s  reign.  The  first  peer  created  by 
patent  was  lord  Beauchamp  of  Holt  Castle,  by  Richard  II.  in  1387.  In  Scotland,  Gilchrist 
was  created  earl  of  Angus  by  Malcolm  III,  1037.  In  Ireland,  sir  John  de  Courcy  was  created 
baron  of  Kinsale,  &c.,  in  1 181  ; the  first  |)eer  after  the  obtaining  of  that  kingdom  by  Henry  II. 
Peers  of  England  are  free  from  all  arrests  for  debts,  as  being  the  king’s  hereditary  counsellors. 
Therefore  a peer  cannot  be  outlawed  in  any  civil  action,  and  no  attachment  lies  against  his 
person  ; but  execution  may  be  taken  upon  his  lands  and  goods.  For  the  same  reason,  they 
are  free  from  all  attendance  at  courts  leet,  or  sheriffs’  turns  ; or,  in  case  of  a riot,  from 
attending  the  posse  coinitatus.  He  can  act  as  a justice  of  the  peace  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom.  See  Baron,  Earl,  Ac. 

LORDS,  House  of.  The  peers  of  England  were  summoned  ad  consulendum,  to  consult, 
in  early  reigns,  and  were  summoned  by  writ,  6 & 7 John,  1205,  but  the  earliest  writ  extant 
is  49  Hen.  III.,  1264-5.  The  commons  did  not  form  a part  of  the  great  council  of  the 
nation  until  some  ages  after  the  conquest.  See  Parliament.  The  house  of  lords  includes  the 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  peers  of  Great  Britain.  The  bishops  are  supposed  to  hold 
certain  ancient  baronies  under  the  king,  in  right  whereof  they  have  seats  in  this  house.  The 
temporal  lords  consist  of  the  several  degrees  of  nobility  : some  sit  by  descent,  as  do  all 
ancient  peers  ; some  by  creation,  as  all  new-made  peers  ; and  others  by  election,  since  the 
union  with  Scotland  in  1707,  and  with  Ireland  1801. — Scotland  elects  16  representative 
peers,  and  Ireland  4 spiritual  lords  by  rotation  of  sessions,  and  28  temporal  peers  for  life. 
The  house  of  lords  now  (1862)  consists  of  3 princes  of  the  blood,  3 archbishops,  20  dukes, 
22  marquesses,  132  earls,  29  viscounts,  225  barons,  and  27  bishops  ; in  all  461.  The  house 
of  lords — 

At  the  death  of  Charles  II.  . . .176  peers. 

At  the  death  of  William  III.  . . . 192 

At  the  death  of  Anne  ....  209 

At  the  death  of  George  1 216 

At  the  death  of  George  II.  ...  229 

The  barons  enact  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon  in 
1164. 

Obtain  Magna  Charta  in  1215. 

Held  the  government,  1 264-5. 

House  of  lords  abolished  by  the  commons,  Feb.  6, 

1649  > restored,  1660. 

LORDS  JUSTICES.  See  Justices. 

LORETTO,  near  Ancona,  Italy.  Plere  is  the  Casa  Santa,  or  Holy  House,  in  which  it  is 
pretended  the  Virgin  Mary  lived  at  Nazareth,  and  which  was  carried  by  angels  into  Dalmatia 
from  Galilee  in  1291,  and  brought  here  a few  years  after.  The  famous  lady  of  Loretto  stands 
upon  an  altar  holding  the  infant  Jesus  in  her  arms,  and  is  surrounded  with  gold  lamps, 
whose  glare  conceals  her  face.  She  is  clothed  with  cloth  of  gold,  set  off  with  jewels,  with 
which  the  little  Jesus,  though  in  his  shirt-,  is  covered  also.  Loretto  was  taken  by  the  French 

* Peerage  for  life  only,  with  the  title  of  lord  Wensleydale  of  Wensleydale,  was  granted  to  baron  sir 
James  Parke,  Jan.  10,  1856 ; the  house  of  lords  opposed  his  sitting  and  voting  as  a peer  for  life,  and  on 
July  25,  1856,  he  was  created  a peer  in  the  usual  way,  with  the  title  of  lord  Wensleydale  of  Walton. 

E E 2 


At  the  death  of  George  III 339  peers. 

At  the  death  of  George  IV.  . . . 396 

At  the  death  of  William  IV 456 

In  the  1 8th  Victoria,  1855  . . . . 448 

In  the  20th  Victoria,  1857  . . . . 449 

Unite  with  the  commons  in  making  William  and 
Mary  king  and  queen,  1689. 

Reject  the  great  Reform  bill,  Oct.  7,  1831  ; pass  it 
June  4,  1832. 

Oppose  successfully  the  creation  of  life-peerages,* 
Feb.  7,  i8=;6. 
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in  1796,  and  tho  holy  image  carried  to  France  ; hut  it  was  brought  back  with  pious  pomp, 
welcomed  with  the  discharge  of  cannon  and  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  borne  in  procession  to 
the  holy  house  on  a rich  frame  resting  on  the  shoulders  of  eight  bishops,  Jan.  5,  1803. 

L’ORIENT  (W.  France).  Lord  Bridport  achieved  a memorable  victory  oflF  this  port  over 
the  French  lleet,  June  23,  1795-  The  British  squadron  actually  engaged  consisted  of  ten 
ships  of  the  line  ; the  enemy’s  force,  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  eleven  frigates,  and  some 
smaller  vessels  ; after  an  action  of  tliree  hours  (from  6 p.m.  till  9)  the  French  got  into  the 
port,  leaving  three  sail  of  tho  line,  L’Alexandre,  Le  Formidable,  and  Le  Ti^e,  in  the 
])ossession  of  the  victors  ; the  loss  of  the  French  was  severe  ; that  of  the  British  inconsider- 
able.— The  French  flag-ship,  L’Orient,  blew  up  during  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  Aug.  i,  1798. 
Admiral  Brueys  and  about  900  men  perished. 

LORRAINE  (formerly  Lotharingia),  a French  province,  became  a kingdom  under 
Lothaire  (son  of  the  emperor  IjOthaire  I.)  about  855  ; but  was  divided  on  his  death,  in  869, 
part  of  it  being  made  a duchy.  The  first  hereditary  duke,  Gerard,  was  nominated  by  the 
emperor  Henry  III.  111  1048.  From  Gerard  descended  the  illustrious  house  of  Lorraine, 
represented  now  by  the  emperor  of  Austria,  whose  ancestor,  the  empress  Maria  Theresa, 
married  in  1736,  Francis,  formerly  duke  of  Lorraine,  but  then  of  Tuscany.  Lorraine  had 
been  given  to  the  dethroned  king  of  Poland,  Stanislaus  L,  for  life  ; at  his  death  in  1766,  it 
was  united  to  France. 

LOTTERIES.  The  first  mentioned  in  English  history  began  drawing  at  the  western 
door  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  Jan.  ii,  1569,  and  continued  day  and  night  until  May  6 
following.  It  contained  40,000  “ lots”  at  105.  each  lot.  The  profits  were  for  repairing  the 
fortifications  on  the  coast  of  England,  and  the  prizes  were  pieces  of  plate. 


First  lottery  for  sums  of  money  took  place  in  . 1630  ; 
Lottery  for  the  British  Museum  . . . . 1753 

Cox’s  museum,  containing  many  rare  speci- 
mens of  art  and  articles  of  virtu,  disposed  of 
by  lottery,  by  an  act  of  parliament  . . 1773 

An  act  passed  for  the  sale  of  the  buildings  of 
the  Adelphi  by  lottery  . . June  16,  — 

Lotteries  established  in  1693,  and  for  more  than 
130  years  yielded  a large  annual  revenue  to 
the  crown.  The  Irish  state  lottery  was  drawn 

in 1780 

Lottery  for  the  Leverian  Museum  . . 1784-5 

For  the  Pigott  diamond,  permitted,  Jan.  2, 

1801  ; it  was  afterwards  sold  at  Christie’s 
auction  for  9500  guineas  . . May  10,  1802 


For  the  collection  of  pictures  of  alderman 
Boydell,  a great  encourager  of  the  arts,  by 

act 1804-5 

Lotteries  abolished  by  4 Geo.  IV.  c.  60  . Oct.  1826 

Act  passed,  declaring  that  the  then  pending 
Glasgow  lottery  should  be  the  last  permitted 

to  be  drawn 1834 

An  act  passed  imposing  a penalty  of  50L  for 
advertising  foreign  or  any  lotteries  in  the 

British  newspapers 1836 

All  lotteries  were  suppressed  in  France  . 

Nov.  15,  1793,  and  1836 

Mr.  Bethiers’  twelfth  cake  lottery,  Argyll- 
rooms,  Hanover-sq.,  was  suppressed  Dec.  27,  i860 


LOUDON-HILL,  or  Drumclog.  See  Drumclog. 

LOUIS-D’OR.  The  Louis  of  gold,  a French  coin  of  24  francs,  was  first  struck  by  Louis 
XIII.  in  1640.  Its  value  (20  francs)  fluctuated,  and  in  1810  was  superseded  by  the  Napoleon. 

LOUISIANA  (N.  America),  one  of  the  United  States.  Discovered  by  Ferdinand  de  Soto 
in  1541  ; traversed  by  M.  de  Salle  in  1682,  and  settled  by  Louis  XIV.  (from  whom  it  derived 
its  name)  in  1718.  It  formed  the  basis  of  Law’s  Mississippi  scheme. 


Ceded  to  Spain  at  the  peace  when  all  east  of 
the  Mississippi  was  given  to  England  . .1763 

Restored  to  France 1801 

Sold  to  the  Americans  1803,  and  made  a State,  1812 


Gen.  Jackson  defeated  the  British  at  New 

Orleans Jan.  8,  1815 

Seceded  from  the  Union  by  ordinance,  Jan.  26,  1861 
The  Protestant  bishop  Polk  declares  for  seces- 
sion   Feb.  1861 


LOUVRE.  This  renowned  edifice  in  Paris  is  said  to  have  been  originally  a royal 
residence  in  the  reign  of  Dagobert,  a.d.  628.  It  was  a prison-tower  constructed  by  Philippe 
Augustus  in  1204.  It  afterwards  became  a library,  and  Charles  VI.  made  it  his  palace  (about 
1364).  Successive  kings  enlarged  and  adorned  it,  particularly  Louis  XIV.  — Napoleon  I.  turned 
it  into  a museum  and  deposited  here  the  finest  collection  of  paintings,  statues,  and  treasures 
of  art  known  in  the  world.  The  chief  of  those  brought  from  Italy  liave  since  been  restored 
to  the  rightful  possessors.  The  magnificent  buildings  of  the  New  Louvre,  begun  by 
Napoleon  I.  and  completed  by  Napoleon  III.  were  inaugurated  by  the  latter,  in  great  state, 
Aug.  14,  1857- 

love  FEASTS.  ^QQAcjapce. 

LOWERING  BOAT  APPARATUS.  See  Life-boats. 

LOW  SUNDAY,  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter,  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  contrast 
between  its  solemnities  and  those  of  Easter  Sunday. 
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LOYALTY  LOANS.  There  -were  several  of  these  raised  (luring  the  revolutionary  and 
Bona])artean  Avars  ; hut  one  instance  so  ])cculiarly  marked  the  spirit  and  devotion  of  the 
Lritish  people,  that  it  is  referred  to  as  the  Loyalty  loan  ; a suhscrijdion  loan  was  opened  in 
London  on  the  5th  Dec.  1796,  and  in  lilteen  liours  and  tAventy  minutes  tlie  sum  of  eighteen 
millions  sterling  Avas  subscribed,  thus  demonstrating  the  Avealth  and  jjatriotism  of  England, 
and  the  hearty  concurrence  of  her  peo])le  in  the  Avar,  See  National  Association. 

Li) RECK,  a city  in  N.  Germany,  one  of  the  four  republics  of  the  German  confederation, 
Avas  built  in  the  tAvelfth  century,  and  Avas  the  chief  founder  of  the  Hanseatic  league  about 
1240,  Av Inch  lasted  till  1630.  Lhbeck  AA\as  declared  a free  imperial  city  about  1226;  but 
Avas  frequently  attacked  by  the  Danes.  The  French  took  it  by  assault  Nov.  6,  1806,  and 
Napoleon  incorporated  it  into  his  empire  in  1810.  On  his  fall  in  1814  it  became  once  more 
a free  imperial  city.  Population  in -1857,  43,225. 

LUCANIANS,  a AA’arlike  people  of  S.  Italy,  Avho  defeated  the  invading  Alexander  of 
Epirus  at  Pandosia,  332  b.c.  ; Averc  subdued  by  the  Romans,  277  ; revolted  after  the  battle 
of  Canme,  216;  Averc  reduced  by  Scipio,  201  ; again  revolted,  90 ; and  Averc  admitted  as 
citizens  of  Rome,  88  b.  c. 

LUCCA  (central  Italy),  formerly  a Roman  colony,  177  b.c.,  and  a Lombard  duchy,  became 
a free  city,  about  a.d.  1055,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  civil  Av^ars  of  the  Italian  republics. 
It  Avas  united  Avith  Tuscany,  and  given  in  1805  as  a principality  to  Eliza  Bonaparte  by  her 
brother  Napoleon  1.  In  1814  Lucca  became  a duchy,  and  Avas  given  to  Marie  Louise,  AvidoAv 
of  Louis,  king  of  Etruria.  It  Avas  exchanged  by  her  son  Charles-Louis  for  Parma  and  Pla- 
centia in  1847,  when  it  Avas  annexed  once  more  to  Tuscany,  and  Avith  it  became  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  in  1 860. 

LUCIA,  ST.  (West  Indies),  settled  by  the  French  in  1650.  Taken  by  the  British  several 
times  in  the  subsequent  Avars.  Memorable  insurrection  of  the  French  liegroes,  April,  1795. 
In  this  year  Guadaloupe,  St.  Yincent’s,  Grenada,  Dominica,  St.  Eustatia,  and  St.  Lucia, 
Avere  taken  by  the  British.  St  Lucia  AA^as  restored  to  France  at  the  peace  of  1802  ; but  was 
again  seized  by  England  the  next  year,  and  confirmed  to  her  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1814. 
See  Colonies. 

LUCIFER  MATCHES  came  into  use  about  1834.  In  March,  1842,  Mr.  Reuben  Par- 
tridge patented  machinery  for  manufacturing  the  splints.  In  1845  Schrotter  of  Yienna  dis- 
covered his  amorphous  phosphorus,  by  the  use  of  which  lucifers  are  rendered  less  dangerous, 
and  the  manufacture  less  unhealthy. 

LUCKNOW,  the  capital  of  Oude.  See  India,  1857. 

LUDDITES.  Large  parties  of  men,  under  this  designation,  commenced  their  deprada- 
tions  at  Nottingham,  breaking  frames  and  machinery,  Nov.  1811,  Skirmish  with  the 
military  there,  Jan.  29,  1812,  Several  serious  riots  occurred  again  in  1814  ; and  numerous 
bodies  of  these  people,  chiefly  unemployed  artisans,  committed  great  excesses  in  1816,  et  seq. 
Several  of  these  Luddites  were  tried  and  executed. 


LUGDUNUM.  See  Leyden  and  Lyons. 

LUNATICS.  An  eminent  authority  has  traced  insanity,  in  a thousand  male  patients, 
to  the  following  causes  : 


Drunkenness  . 

. no 

Old  age 

. . 69 

Consequences  of  disease 

. . 100 

Chagrin  . . . . 

• 54 

Epilepsy  .... 

• 78 

Love  .... 

. . 47 

Ambition 

• • 73 

Accidents 

• 39 

Excessive  labour 

• 73 

Religious  enthusiasm 

. . 29 

Bom  Idiots  . 

• • 71 

Unnatural  practices 

• 27 

Misfortimes 

. 69 

Political  events  . 

. . 26 ; 

“The  king  shall  have  the  custody  of  the  lands 
of  natural  fools,”  &c.,  17  Edw.  II.  . . . 1324 

Marriages  with  lunatics  declared  void,  15  Geo. 

II-  c.  30 1742 

The  numerous  laws  respecting  lunatics  were 
consolidated  and  amended  by  16  & 17  Viet. 

cc.  70,  96,  97 1853 

A new  lunacy  act  for  Scotland  passed  . . . 1858 

An  act  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  commis- 
sions of  lunacy  passed  (said  to  be  in  conse- 
quence of  theWyndham  case,  see  Trials,  1862)  1862 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  INSANE. 

Till  the  end  of  the  last  century  lunatics  were 


Poisonous  effluvia  . 

Ill-usage  .... 
Crimes,  remorse  and  despair  . 9 

Malformation  of  the  skull  . 4 

Other  and  unknown  causes 

Pretended  insanity  . 

treated  with  cruel  severity.  See  Conolly  “ On 
the  Treatment  of  the  Insane,”  1856 
The  insane  were  exhibited  at  Bethlem  as  a 

show,  for  2d.  or  id.  till 

Enlightened  principles  of  treatment  were  in- 
troduced by  Wm.  Tuke,  at  the  Society  of 
Friends’  “ Retreat,”  at  York,  and  by  Pin  el, 
at  the  Bicetre,  Paris,  with  very  great  success  1792 
Esquirol  succeeds  Pinel,  and  strrongly  recom- 
mends instruction  in  the  management  of 

mental  disorders 1810 

Exposure  of  enormous  cruelties  in  the  Bethlem 

Hospital 1815 

This  led  to  gradual  improvements,  and  at  last 
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LUNA'i’ICS,  continued. 


to  the  total  abolition  of  mechanical  restraints 
at  Lincoln,  1837,  and  at  llanwell  Asylum, 
(under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  John 
Conollj”)  and  at  other  i)laces  ....  1839 


Psychological  Journal,  first  published  by  Dr. 

Forbes  Winslow 1848 

Journal  of  Mental  Science,  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Buck- 
nill 1852 


LUNATICS  IN  CHARGE  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  JAN.  I,  1855. 

Private.  Pauper. 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

County  Asylums 

132 

123 

6008 

7316 

13,579 

Hospitals 

. . 895 

723 

91 

94 

1,803 

Licensed  Ilouses 

. 1448 

1350 

1034 

1279 

5, III 

2475 

2196 

7133 

8689 

20,493 

On  Jan.  i,  1858,  there  were  in  charge  in  England  and  Wales  22,310  lunatics  of  all  classes:  on  Jan.  i, 
1859,  29,858;  on  Jan.  i,  i860,  17,837;  on  Jan.  i,  1862,  21,807. 

In  1851,  there  were  in  Ireland  nearly  15,000  lunatics  of  all  classes ; in  Scotland  in  1851,  3362  in  charge  ; 
in  1855,  7403  ; of  which  only  3328  were  under  the  protection  of  the  law. 


LUND-HILL,  near  Barnsley,  in  South  Yorkshire.  One  of  the  most  destructive  colliery 
explosions  on  record  occurred  here,  Feb.  19,  1857.  While  the  miners  were  dining  in  the  pit 
the  inflammable  gas  took  fire  and  exploded.  Above  180  miners  yierished.  In  April  and 
May  bodies  were  still  being  extricated.  There  had  been  great  laxity  of  discipline  in  the  pit. 
‘joool.  were  subscribed  for  the  bereaved. 

LUISrEBUEGr.  See  Brunsioiclc. 

LUhTEVILLE  (France),  Peace  of,  concluded  between  the  French  republic  and  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  confirming  the  cessions  made  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio, 
stipulating  that  the  Ehine,  to  the  IDutch  territories,  should  form  the  boundary  of  France,  and 
recognising  the  independence  of  the  Batavian,  Helvetic,  Ligurian,  and  Cisalpine  republics, 
Feb.  9,  1801. 

LUPEECALIA,  A yearly  festival,*  observed  at  Eome,  on  Feb,  15,  in  honour  of  Pan, 
destroyer  of  wolves  {lupi).,  first  instituted  by  the  Eomans,  according  to  Plutarch  ; but 
according  to  Livy,  brought  by  Evander  into  Italy.  These  feasts  were  continued  till  a.d. 
496,  when  pope  delasius  abolished  them,  on  account  of  the  great  disorders  and  indecencies 
that  were  committed  in  their  celebration.  Pardon.  This,  however,  is  doubtful. 

LUSATIA,  a marquisate  in  N.  Germany,  given  to  John  of  Bohemia,  1319  ; obtained  by 
Matthias  of  Hungary,  1478  ; and  ceded  to  Saxony  in  1635. 

LUSIAD.  See  Epic.  LUSITANIA.  See  Portugal. 

LUSTEUM.  An  expiatory  sacrifice  made  for  the  Eoman  people,  at  the  end  of  every  five 
years,  after  the  census  had  been  taken,  472  b.  c.  Every  fifth  year  was  called  a lustrum  ; and 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years,  were  commonly  expressed  by  two,  three,  or  four  lustra.  The 
number  of  Eoman  citizens  was — in  293  b.o.,  272,308  ; 179  B.C.,  273,294  ; 70  B.C.,  450,000  ; 
28  B.C.,  4,164,060;  a.d.  48,  5,984,072. 

LUTHEEANISM,+  the  form  of  Christianity  professed  by  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  north  of  Germany,  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  The  doctrines  are  mainly  embodied 
in  Luther’s  catechisms,  in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  in  the  Fornnda  Concordice  of  the 
Lutherans,  published  in  1580.  Their  first  university  was  founded  at  Marburg,  in  1527,  by 
Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse. 

LUTZEN  (Prussia),  Battle  of,  between  the  French  army  commanded  by  Napoleon  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  combined  armies  of  Eussia  and  Prussia,  commanded  by  general  Witt- 
genstein ; fought  May  2,  1813.  It  opened  the  campaign  of  the  year.  Each  of  the  adver- 
saries claimed  the  victory,  but  it  was  manifestly  on  the  side  of  France.  The  battles  of 
Bautzen  and  Wurtzchen  immediately  followed  (May  19 — 21),  both  in  favour  of  Napoleon. 
The  allies  were  compelled  to  pass  the  Oder,  and  an  armistice  was  agreed  to,  and  afterwards 
prolonged  ; but  unfortunately  for  the  French  emperor  it  did  not  produce  peace. 

* Naked  youths  ran  through  the  streets  with  whips,  lashing  all  whom  they  encountered,  even  women, 
who  received  the  stripes  with  inclination,  believing  that  they  removed  barrenness  and  eased  the  pains  of 
childbirth.  Augustus  forbade  all  persons  above  the  age  of  fourteen  to  appear  naked  during  this  festival. 
Cicero  in  his  Pkiiippics,  reproaches  Antony  for  having  disgraced  the  dignity  of  the  consulship  by  aiipcar- 
ing  naked  on  one  of  these  occasions.  Varro. 

t Martin  Luther  was  born  at  Eisleben,  Nov.  bo,  1483 ; studied  at  Erfurt,  1501  ; was  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Wittenberg,  1508 ; resisted  the  sale  of  indulgences,  1517 ; defended  himself  at  Augsburg. 
1518;  at  Worms,  1520;  was  excommunicated,  June  16,  1520;  began  his  German  bible,  1521;  married 
Katherine  de  Bora,  1525;  published  his  German  bible  complete,  1534;  died  Feb.  18,  1546. 
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LUTZKXGKN,  on  Lutzen,  15attle  of.  See  TAiyiistacU. 

LUXKMP>UUG  (llolliiiul),  ca])ital  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Liixcnilmrg,  of  Avliioh  part  is 
subject  to  Holland  and  part  to  Ilelgiuin  since  1839,  Luxemburg  was  once  considered  the 
strongest  fortress  in  the  world.  It  was  taken  and  ])illaged  by  the  JYench  in  1542-3  : was 
taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1544  ; by  the  French  in  1684  ; and  restored  to  Spain  in  1697.  It 
was  again  taken  by  the  French  in  1701  ; and  afterwards  given  to  the  Dutch  as  a barrier 
town,  and  ceded  to  the  emperor  at  the  peace  in  1713.  It  withstood  several  .sieges  in  the  last 
century.  It  surrendered  to  the  French  after  a long  and  memorable  siege,  June  7,  1795. 

LUXOR.  See  Thebes. 

LUXURY.  The  instances  of  extravagance  and  luxury  are  numerous  in  the  hi.story  of 
almost  all  countries,  ancient  and  modern,  and  many  laws  have  been  enforced  to  repress  them. 
Horace  mentions  fowls  dressed  in  Falernian  wine,  mussels  and  oysters  from  the  Lucrine  lake 
and  Circean  ]iromontory,  and  black  game  from  the  Umbrian  forests.  Lard'ner.  Lucullus,  at 
Rome,  Avas  distinguished  for  the  immoderate  expenses  of  his  jneals  ; his  halls  Avere  named 
from  the  different  gods  ; and  Avlien  Cicero  and  Pompey  attempted  to  surprise  him,  they  were 
amazed  by  the  costliness  of  a supper  which  had  been  ]>re]mred  upon  the  Avord  of  Lucullus, 
AA’ho  merely  ordered  his  attendants  to  serve  it  in  the  hall  of  Apollo  ; this  feast  for  three 
jiersons  casually  met,  Avould  have  sufficed  for  three  hundred  nobles  specially  invited.  In 
England  luxury  Avas  restricted  b}^  a laAv  Avherein  the  prelates  and  nobility  Avere  coiitined  to 
tAvo  courses  every  meal,  and  tA\m  kinds  of  food  in  every  course,  except  on  great  festivals. 
The  hiAA"  also  prohibited  all  aaJio  did  not  enjoy  a free  estate  of  looL  per  annum  from  Aveariug 
furs  (see  Furs),  skins,  or  silk  ; and  the  use  of  foreign  cloth  AA^as  confined  to  the  rojud  family 
alone;  to  all  others  it  A\ais  prohibited,  A.i).  1337.  An  edict  Avas  issued  by  Charles  VI.  of 
France,  Avhich  said,  “Let  no  man  presume  to  treat  Avith  more  than  a soup  and  tAvo  dishes,”  . 
1340.  Luxury  has  made  rapid  strides  in  this  country  since  the  peace  in  1815. 

LYCEUM.  The  Lyceum  took  its  name  from  its  having  been  originally  a temple  of 
Apollo  Lyceus  ; or  rather,  a portico,  or  gallery,  built  by  Lyceus,  son  of  Apollo.  The  Lyceum 
Avas  a celebrated  spot  near  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus,  in  Attica,  Avhere  Aristotle  taught 
philosophy  ; and  as  he  generally  taught  his  pupils  Avhile  he  Avalked,  they  Avere  hence  called 
peripatetics,  tcalkers-about,  and  his  philosophy  Avas  called,  from  this  place,  the  philosophy  of 
the  Lyceum,  342  b.c.  Stanley.  See  Theatres. 

LYCIA,  a region  of  Asia  Minor.  It  belonged  successively  to  Croesus  (about  560  b.c.),  the 
Persians  (546  b.  c.),  to  Alexander  the  Great  (333  b.  c.  ),  and  to  his  successors  the  Seleucidae.  The 
Romans  gave  Lycia  to  the  Rhodians  (188  b.c.).  It  became  afterAvards  nominally  free  under 
the  Roman  government,  and  A\"as  finally  annexed  to  the  empire  by  Claudius.  The  marbles, 
brought  from  Lycia  by  Sir  Charles  FelloAvs,  Avere  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  1840-6. 

LYDIA,  or  Meeonia,  an  ancient  kingdom  in  Asia  Minor,  under  a long  dynasty  of  kings, 
the  last  of  AAdiom  Avas  Creesus,  proverbial  for  his  riches.  The  coinage  of  gold  and  silver 
money,  and  other  useful  inventions,  are  ascribed  to  the  Lydians.  jEsop,  the  Phrygian 
fabulist,  Aleman,  the  first  Greek  poet  Avho  Avrote  in  a style  of  gallantly,  Thales  of  Miletus, 
Anaximenes,  Xenophanes,  Anacreon  of  Teos,  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus,  &c. , flourished  in  lydia. 


Argon,  a descendant  of  Hercules,  reigns  in 

Lydia.  Herod. b.c.  1223 

The  kingdom  of  Lydia,  properly  so  called, 
begins  under  Ardysus  I.  Blair.  . . . 797 

Alyattes  I.  reigns 761 

Meles  commences  his  rule 747 

Reign  of  Candaules 735 

Gyges,  fir.st  of  the  race  Mermnadfe,  kills  Can- 
daules, marries  his  queen,  usurps  the  throne, 
and  makes  great  conquests  . . . . 718 

Ardysus  II.  reigns,  678 ; the  Cimbri  besiege 
Sardis,  the  capital  of  Lydia  ....  635 

The  Milesian  war  commenced  under  Gyges,  is 
continued  by  Sadyattes,  who  reigns  . . . 628 

Reign  of  Alyattes  II 617 

Battle  upon  the  river  Halys  between  the 
Lydians  and  Medes,  interrupted  by  an 
almost  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  occa- 
sions a conclusion  of  the  war.  This  eclipse 
had  been  predicted  many  years  before  by 


Thales  of  Miletus.  Blair.  . May  28,  b.c.  585 
Creesus,  son  of  Alyattes,  succeeds  to  the 
throne  and  conquers  Asia  Minor.  . . 560-50 

Croesus,  dreading  the  power  of  Cyrus,  whose 
conquests  had  reached  to  the  borders  of 
Lydia,  crosses  the  Halys  to  attack  the  Medes, 
with  an  army  of  420,000  men  and  60,000 

horse 548 

He  is  defeated,  pursued,  and  besieged  in  liis 
capital  by  Cyrus,  who  orders  him  to  be 
burned  alive : the  pile  is  already  on  fire, 
when  Croesus  calls  on  the  name  of  Solon,  and 
Cyrus  hearing  him,  spares  his  life.  Lydia, 
the  kingdom  of  the  “ richest  of  mankind,” 
made  a province  of  the  Persian  empire  . . 546 

Sardis  burnt  by  the  lonians  ....  499 

Lydia  conquered  by  Alexander  . . . . 332 

Becomes  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  . 283 

Conquered  by  the  Turks  . . . a.d.  1326 


LYIISTG-IISr  HOSPITALS.  The  first  Avas  established  in  Dublin  by  Dr.  BartholomeAv 
Mosse,  an  eminent  physician,  amidst  strong  opposition.  It  was  opened  March,  1745.  See 
Hospitals. 
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LYMl’JIATIC  YESSEI.S.  The  slender  pellucid  tubes  carried  into  the  f^lands  of  the 
mesentery,  receiving  lirst  a line  thin  lymph  from  the  lym];)hatic  ducts,  which  dilute  the 
chylous  iluid,  Chcijne.  Tliese  vessels  were  found  by  Jasper  Asellius  in  1622  ; he  pub- 
lished his  dissertations  on  the  subject  in  1627.  Nouv.  Diet.  Discovered  in  oviparous 
animals  by  Dr.  Hewson,  who  disputed  the  honour  of  the  discovery  wdth  Dr.  Munro,  1762. 

LYNCH  LAW.  Punishment  inflicted  by  private  individuals  independently  of  the 
legal  authorities,  said  to  derive  its  name  from  John  Lynch,  a farmer,  who  exercised  it 
upon  the  fugitive  slaves  and  criminals  dwelling  in  the  “ dismal  swamp,”  North  Carolina, 
when  they  committed  outrages  upon  persons  and  property  which  the  colonial  law  could 
not  promptly  repress.  This  mode  of  administering  justice  began  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  still  exists  in  the  outlying  provinces  of  the  United  States. 

LYONS  (S.  France),  the  Eoman  Lugdunum.  Founded  by  M.  Plancus,  43  b.c.  The 
city  was  reduced  to  ashes  in  a single  night  by  lightning,  A.  D.  59,  and  was  rebuilt  in  the 
reign  of  Nero.  It  was  a free  city  till  its  union  with  France  in  1307. 


Two  general  councils  held  here  . a.d.  1245,  1274 
Silk  manufacture  commenced  . . . *1515 

Lyons  besieged  by  the  Convention  army — 
surrendered  — and  awful  scenes  of  blood 
and  rapine  followed,  Oct.  7 ; the  National 
Convention  decreed  the  demolition  of  the 

city Oct.  12,  1793 

Capitulated  to  the  Austi-ians  March  1814,  July  1815 
An  insurrection  among  the  artisans,  which  led 


to  great  popular  excesses  for  many  days, 


broke  out Nov.  21,  1831 

Dreadful  riots April  15,  1834 

Railway  to  Paris  opened  . . . April  7,  1839 

A dreadful  inundation  at  Lyons.  See  Inunda- 
tions   Nov.  4,  1840 

Another  insurrection  suppressed,  with  much 
loss  of  life 1849 


LYRE.  Its  invention  is  ascribed  to  the  Grecian  Mercury,  who,  according  to  Homer, 
gave  it  to  Apollo,  the  first  that  played  upon  it  with  method,  and  accompanied  it  with 
poetry.  The  invention  of  the  primitive  lyre,  with  three  strings,  is  ascribed  to  the  first 
Egyptian  Hermes.  Terpander  added  several  strings  to  the  lyre,  making  the  number  seven, 
673  B.c.  Phrynis,  a musician  of  Mitylene,  added  two  more,  making  nine,  438  b.c. 


M. 

MACADAMISING,  a system  of  road-making  devised  by  Mr.  John  Macadam,  and  pub- 
lished by  him  in  an  essay,  in  1819,  having  practised  it  in  Ayrshire.  He  received  a grant 
of  10,000?.  from  parliament,  and  was  appointed  surveyor-general  of  the  metropolitan  roads 
in  1827.  He  died  in  1836. 

MACAO,  in  China,  was  given  to  the  Portuguese  as  a commercial  station,  a.d.  1517. 

MACARONI,  This  name  was  given  to  a poem  by  Theop.  Folengo,  1509,  and  it 
continues  to  designate  trifling  performances,  as  buffoonery,  puns,  anagrams,  “ wit  without 
wisdom,  and  humour  without  sense,”  His  poem  was  so  called  from  an  Italian  cake  of  the 
same  name,  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  without  any  alimentary  virtue.  These  poems 
became  the  reigning  taste  in  Italy  and  France,  where  they  gave  birth  to  Macaroni 
academies,  and  reaching  England,  to  Macaroni  clubs,  till,  in  the  end,  everything  ridiculous 
in  dress  and  manners  was  called  “ Macaroni.” 

MACCABEES,  a family  of  patriotic  Jews,  who  commenced  their  career  during  the 
persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  167  b.c.,  when  Mattathias  a priest  resisted  the 
tyranny  of  the  governor.  His  son  Judas  Maccabseus  defeated  the  Syrians  in  three  battles, 
166,  165  B.c,  ; but  fell  in  an  ambush,  16 1 b.c.  His  brother  Jonathan  made  a league  with 
the  Romans  and  Lacedfemonians,  and  after  an  able  administration  was  treacherously  killed 
at  Ptolemais  by  Tryphon,  143  b.c.  His  brother  and  successor,  Simon,  was  also  murdered 
135  B.c,  John  Hyreanus,  son  of  Simon,  succeeded.  His  son  Judas,  called  also  Aristobulus, 
took  the  title  of  king,  107  b.c.  The  history  of  the  Maccabees  is  contained  in  five  books  of 
that  name,  two  of  which  are  included  in  our  Apocrypha,  four  are  accounted  canonical  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  ; none  by  Protestant  communions. 

MACDONALD  AFFAIR.  See  Prussia,  1861. 

MACE,  a weapon  anciently  used  by  the  cavalry  of  most  nations,  was  originally  a 
spiked  club,  hung  at  the  saddle-bow,  and  usually  of  metal.  Maces  were  also  early 
ensigns  of  authority  borne  before  officers  of  state,  the  top  being  made  in  the  form  of  an  open 
crown,  and  commonly  of  silver  gilt.  The  lord  chancellor  and  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons  have  maces  borne  before  them.  Edward  III,  granted  to  London  the  privilege  of 
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liaving  gold  or  silver  maces  carried  Lelbre  the  lord  mayor,  slicriirs,  aldermen,  and  coi])ora- 
tion,  1354.  It  was  with  the  mace  usually  cai'ried  before  the  loid  mayor  on  state  occasions, 
that  'Walworth,  lord  mayor  of  London,  knocked  the  rebel  'Wat  Tyler  olfhis  horse,  a courtier 
afterwards  despatching  him  Avith  his  dagger,  for  rudely  approaching  Richard  11.,  •1381. 
Cromwell  entering  the  house  of  commons  to  disperse  Us  members  and  dissolve  the  parlia- 
ment, ordered  one  of  his  soldiers  to  “ take  away  that  fool’s  bauble,  the  mace,”  which  was 
done,  and  the  doors  of  the  house  locked,  April  20,  1653. 

IMACEDON  (N.  Greece).  The  tirst  kingdom  Avas  founded  by  Caranus,  about  814  n.c. 
It  Avas  an  inconsiderable  country,  sometimes  under  the  ]U’otection  of  Athens,  sometimes  of 
Thebes,  and  sometimes  of  Sparta,  until  the  reign  of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  Avho  by  his  Avisdom  as  a politician,  and  exploits  as  a general,  made  it  a poAverful 
kingdom,  and  paved  the  Avay  for  his  son’s  greatness. 


Reigns  of  Caranus,  814  b.c.,  or  796,  or  748; 
Perdiccas  I.,  729;  Ai-g:nus  I.,  684 ; Philip  I., 

640  or  609. 

iEropus  conquers  the  Illyrians  ....  602 

Reign  of  Ainyntas,  540 ; of  Alexander  I.  . . 500 

Macedon  conquered  by  the  Persians  ; delivered 

by  the  victory  at  Platiea 479 

Rci^  of  Perdiccas  II 454 

Potidaea  taken  by  the  Athenians  . . . 431 

Archelaus,  natural  son  of  Perdiccas,  murders 
the  legitimate  heirs  of  his  father ; seizes  the 
throne,  and  improves  the  country  . . . 413 

He  is  murdered  by  a favourite,  to  whom  he 
promised  his  daughter  in  marriage  . . . 399 

Pausanias  reigns 394 

Reign  of  Amyntas  II.,  393  ; expelled  . . . 398 

Recovers  his  throne,  and  kills  Pausanias  . . 397 

The  Illyrians  enter  Macedonia,  expel  Amjnitas, 
and  make  Argajus,  brother  of  Pausanias, 

king 392 

Amyntas  again  recovers  his  kingdom  . . 390 

Reign  of  Alexander  II.,  369  ; assassinated  . . 367 

Reign  of  Perdiccas  III.,  364  ; killed  in  battle  . 360 

Reign  of  Philip  II.,  and  institution  of  the 

Macedonian  phalanx 359 

He  defeats  the  Athenians  and  Illyrians  . 360,  359 
He  takes  Amphipolis.  See  Archery  . . . 358 

He  conquers  Thrace,  Illyria,  and  Thessaly  356-352 
Birth  of  Alexander  the  Great  . . . . 356 

Close  of  the  first  Sacred  war  ....  346 

Illyricum  overrun  by  the  army  of  Philip  . . 344 

Thrace  made  tributary  to  Macedon  . . . 343 

Aristotle  appointed  tutor  to  the  young  prince 

Alexander — 

AVar  against  the  Athenians 341 

Philip  besieges  Byzantium  unsuccessfully  . . 340 

Battle  of  Chasronea ; Philip  conquers  . . 338 

Philip  is  assassinated  by  Pausanias  at  JEgse 
during  the  celebration  of  games  in  honour 

of  his  daughter’s  nuptials 336 

Alexander  HI.,  surnamed  the  Great,  succeeds  . — 

The  Greeks  appoint  him  general  of  their  armies 

against  the  Persians 335 

The  Thebans  revolt ; he  levels  Thebes  to  the 
ground;  the  house  of  Pindar  is  alone  left 

standing , . . — 

He  passes  into  Asia,  and  gains  his  first  battle 
over  Darius  at  the  Granicus  . May  22,  334 

Sardis  surrenders,  Halicarnassus  taken,  and 

cities  in  Asia  Minor — 

Memnon  ravages  the  Cyclades;  Darius  takes 
the  field  with  460,000  infantry,  and  100,000 

cavah'y 333 

Darius  defeated  at  Issus  (which  see)  . Nov.  — 
Alexander  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  lays  siege  to 
Tyre,  which  is  destroyed  after  seven  months  332 
Damascus  is  taken,  and  the  vast  treasures  . — 

Gaza  surrenders — 

Alexander  enters  Jerusalem;  and  Egypt  con- 
quered   — 

Alexandria  founded — 

The  Persians  totally  defeated  at  Arbela  Oct.  i,  331 
Alexander  master  of  Asia  ; enters  Babylon  . — 


GRECIAN  OR  MACEDONIAN  EMPIRE. 

Alexander  sits  on  the  throne  of  Darius  at  Susa  330 
Parthia,  Media,  &c. , overrun  by  him  . . 329 

Thalestris,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  visits  him  . — 
He  puts  his  friend  Parmenio  to  death,  on  a 
charge  of  conspiracy  supposed  to  be  false  . — 

His  expedition  to  India  ; Porus,  king  of  India, 
is  defeated  and  taken  ; and  the  country  as 
far  as  the  Ganges  is  overrun  . . . . 327 

CaUisthenes  is  put  to  the  torture  for  refusing 
to  render  divine  homage  to  Alexander  . . 328 

Voyage  of  his  admiral  Nearchus  from  the  Indus 

to  the  Euphrates 328-325 

Returns  to  Babylon,  324 ; dies  . , . . 323 

Philip  Aridaeus  III — 

Alexander’s  conquests  are  divided  among  his 
generals,  323  ; his  remains  are  transported  to 
Alexandria,  and  buried  by  Ptolemy  . . 322 

The  Greeks  defeated  by  the  Antipater  and  the 
Macedonians,  near  Cranon  (which  see)  . . — 

Cassander  reigns,  316;  rebuilds  Thebes  . . 315 

Seleucus  recovers  Babylon 312 

Cassander  puts  Roxana  and  her  son  (the  last 
of  Alexander’s  family)  to  death,  and  usurps 

the  throne 31 1 

Battle  of  Ipsus  (which  see) ; Antigonus  killed  . 301 

New  division  of  the  empire  . . . . — 

Death  of  Cassander 298 

Reign  of  Alexander  and  Antipater,  his  sons  . — 
Demetrius  I.,  son  of  Antigonus,  murders  Alex- 
ander, and  seizes  the  crown  of  Macedon  . . 294 

Achaean  league  formed  against  Macedon  . 281-243 

Governments  of  Lysimachus,  287  ; Ptolemy 

Ceraunus 281 

Irruption  of  the  Gauls ; Ptolemy  kiUed  . . 279 

Sosthenes  governs 278 

Reig-n  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  son  of  Demetrius  277 
Pyrrhus  invades  Macedon,  defeats  Antigonus, 

and  is  proclaimed  King 274 

Pyrrhus  slain ; Antigonus  restored  . .272 

Antigonus  takes  Athens 268 

The  Gauls  again  invade  Macedon  . . . — 

Revolt  of  the  Parthians 250 

Reign  of  Demetrius  II 239 

Philip,  his  son,  232 ; set  aside  by  Antigonus 
Doson  .......  229-20 

Philip  V.  wars  unsuccessfully  against  the 

Rhodians 202 

Philip  defeated  by  the  Romans  at  Cynocephalie  197 

Reign  of  Perseus,  his  son 179 

Perseus  defeated  by  the  Romans  . . .171 

The  consul  jEmilius  Paulus  enters  Macedon, 
and  pronounces  it  a Roman  province  . . 168 

Perseus  and  his  sons  made  prisoners,  walk  in 
chains  before  the  chariot  of  iEmilius  in  his 
triumph  for  the  conquest  of  Macedon  . .167 

Macedonia  plundered  by  Theodoric  the  Ostro- 
goth   A.D.  482 

Conquered  by  the  Bulgarians  . . . . 978 

Recovered  by  the  emperor  Basil  . . .1001 

Formed  into  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  by  Boniface,  of  Montferrat  . . . 1204 

After  various  changes,  it  is  finally  conquered 
by  the  Turks  under  Amurath  II.,  and  an- 
I nexed  to  his  empire 1430 
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MACH  lAVKLJ  AN  PinNCllHjES,  those  laid  down  hy  Nicholas  Machiavelli  of  Florence 
(horn  1469,  died  1527),  in  \\\ii  Practice  of  Politics  t\m\  The  Prince.  By  some  they  are  stig- 
matised as  “the  most  pernicious  maxims  of  government,  founded  on  the  vilest  policy;” 
and  hy  others  as  “sound  doctrines,  notwithstanding  the  prejudice  erroneously  raised  against 
them.”  The  author  said  that  if  he  taught  princes  to  he  tyrants,  he  had  also  taught  the  people 
to  destroy  tyrants.  The  work  ai)peared  in  1517,  and  was  translated  into  English  in  1761. 

MADAGASCAR,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Africa,  is  an  island  extending  over  an  area  larger 
than  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  now  contains  more  than  three  millions  of 
inhahitants.  It  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  hy  Lorenzo  Almeida,  a.d.  1506,  The 
French  have  often  attempted  to  settle  on  this  island,  hut  generally  with  little  success. 
Their  most  permanent  estahlishment  was  at  Fort  Dauphin,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  with  Bourhon  and  Mauritius  in  1810  and  1811.  In  1818,  the  settlements  were 
ceded  to  the  king  Radama,  on  his  giving  up  the  slave  trade.  Radania  was  a ruler  in 
advance  of  his  people ; and  greatly  favoured  Europeans  and  encouraged  the  profession  of 
Christianity.  He  died  in  1828,  and  a reactionary  policy  under  his  queen,  an  energetic 
sovereign,  immediately  hegan.  The  English  missionaries  who  came  to  Madagascar  in  1820 
were  obliged  to  depart  in  1836.  The  ap])lication  of  the  native  laws  to  the  European  settlers 
occasioiie(l  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  town  of  Tamatave,  hy  a united  expedition  from 
the  English  at  the  Mauritius,  and  the  French  from  the  Isle  of  Bourhon,  in  June,  1845. 
All  amicahle  intercourse  ceased  for  ten  years.  The  French  were  defeated  in  an  attack  on 
this  island,  Oct.  19,  1855.  The  native  Christians  suffered  much  persecution,  although  the 
prince,  the  son  of  the  then  reigning  queen,  embraced  Christianity  in  1846.  The  rev.  W.  Ellis 
in  1858  published  an  interesting  account  of  his  three  visits  to  the  island,  on  behalf  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  in  1854-5-6.  In  Aug.  1857,  it  Avas  stated  that  the  queen  had 
ordered  the  expulsion  of  the  English  and  French.  She  died  in  Aug.  1861,  and  was  succeeded 
hy  her  son  Radama  II.  a Christian,  who  is  said  to  he  under  French  influence. — A paper 
describing  a pigmy  from  Madagascar  was  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  hy  an  eminent 
physician,  in  1809. 

MADEIRA,  an  island  on  the  N.W,  coast  of  Africa,  so  called  on  account  of  its  Avoods  : it 
AA'as  discovered,  it  is  said,  in  1344,  by  Mr.  Macham,  an  English  gentleman,  or  mariner,  aaJio 
fled  from  France  for  an  illicit  amour.  He  was  driven  here  hy  a storm,  and  his  mistress,  a 
French  lady,  dying,  he  made  a canoe,  and  carried  the  neAvs  of  his  discovery  to  Pedro,  king 
of  Arragon,  Avhich  occasioned  the  report  that  the  island  Avas  discovered  hy  a Portuguese, 
A.D.  1345.  But  it  is  maintained  that  the  Portuguese  did  not  visit  this  island  until  1419  or 
1420,  nor  did  they  colonise  it  until  1431.  It  Avas  taken  possession  of  hy  the  British  in  July, 
1801  ; and  again  hy  admiral  Hood  and  general  (afterwards  viscount)  Beresford,  Dec.  24, 
1807,  and  retained  in  trust  for  the  royal  family  of  Portugal,  Avhich  had  just  then  emigrated 
to  the  Brazils.  It  Avas  subsequently  restored  to  the  Portuguese  croAvn.  Since  1852  the 
renoAvne'd  vintages  here  have  been  totally  ruined  hy  the  vine  disease. 

MADIAI  PERSECUTION.  See  Tuscamj. 

MADRAS  (S.  E.  Hindostan),  called  hy  the  natiA^es  Chenna]>atam.  Colonised  hy  the 
English,  and  Fort  George  built  hy  permission  of  the  king  of  Golconda,  17  Jmnes  I.  1620. 
Madras  Avas  taken  hy  the  French  in  1746,  and  Avas  restored  in  1749,  immediately  after  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Madras  is  noAV  the  second  of  the  presidencies  of  our  Indian 
Empire.  For  occurrences  not  mentioned  beloAV,  see  article  India. 


Fort  St.  George  biiilt,  1641 ; made  a presidency  1654 
Bengal  placed  nnder  Madras  ....  1658 

Calcutta,  hitherto  subordinate  to  Madi-as,  made 
a presidency  .......  1701 

Madras  taken  by  the  French  . Sept.  14,  1746 

Restored  to  the  English 1 749 

Vainly  besieged  by  the  French  tmder  Lally, 

Dec.  12,  1758 

Ilyder  marches  to  Madras  and  obtains  a favour- 
able treaty April,  1769 

Sir  John  Lindsay  arrives  . . . July,  1770 

He  is  succeeded  by  sir  R.  Hartland  . SejA.  1771 
Lord  Pigot,  governor,  imprisoned  by  his  own 
council,  Aug.  24,  1776 ; dies  in  confinement, 

April  17,  1777  ; his  enemies  convicted  and 
fined  loooL  each  ....  Febii,  1780 
Sir  Byre  Coote  arrives  . . . Nov.  5,  — 

He  defeats  Hyder  . . . ■ . July  1,  1781 

Lord  Macartney  arrives  as  governor  June  22,  — 
The  Madras  government  arrests  general  Stuait 


for  disobedience,  and  has  him  sent  to  England, 

June,  X783 

Lord  Cornwallis  arrives  here  . . Dec.  12,  1790 

Sir  Charles  Oakley  succeeds  gen.  Meadows  as 

governor Aug.  i,  1792 

Lord  Mornington  (afterwards  the  marquess 
Wellesley)  visits  here  . . . Dec.  1798 

General  Harris  with  the  Madras  army  enters 
Mysore,  March  5 ; and  arrives  at  Seringa- 
patam,  April  5,  which  is  stormed  by  the 
British  under  major-general  Baird,  and 
Tippoo  Sail)  killed  ....  May  4,  1799 
Appointment  of  sir  Thomas  Strange,  first  judge 
of  Madras  under  the  charter  . Dec.  26,  1800 
More  than  1000  houses  in  TMadras  burnt  Feb.  1803 
The  Madras  army  under  general  Arthur  AVelles- 
ley  (afterwards  duke  of  Wellington)  marches 
for  Poonah  (see  India)  . . . March,  — 

Mutiny  among  the  British  forces  at  Vellore  ; 
near  800  sepoys  are  cxecvitcd  . Jan.  31,  1807 
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^lADIvAS  continued. 


Mutiny  of  the  Rcpoy  troo])s  at  Madras  . . 1809 

Arrival  of  lord  Minto  at  Madras,  who  publishes 
a general  amnesty  . . . Soi)t.  29,  — 

Awful  hurricane,  by  which  the  ships  at  anchor 
were  driven  into  the  town  and  seventy  sail 
sunk,  many  with  their  crews  . Jlay,  1811 
Madras  attacked  by  the  Pindarces  . . .1817 

Appointment  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Corrie,  first  bishoi) 
of  Madras,  under  act  3 <fe  4 Will.  IV.,  c.  85, 

Feb.  14,  1835 


Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,*  governor,  Jan.  1859  : re 
called  for  publishing  a minute  in  opposition 
to  Mr.  Jas.  Wilson’s  financial  schemes,  May  10,  186 

Ills  successor,  sir  II.  Ward,  dies  at  Madras, 

Aug.  2,  — 

Sir  Wra.  Denison,  present  governor,  arrives 

P'eb.  18,  1861 

[For  subsequent  events  in  connection  with  this 
presidency,  see  article  India.  ] 


IMADRID  (New  Castile).  Mentioned  in  history  as  a castle  belonging  to  the  Moors. 


It  was  sacked a.d.  1109 

lifade  the  seat  of  the  Spanish  court  . . .1516 

Taken  by  Lord  Galway 1706 

The  Escurial  was  built  . . . 1557  et  seq. 

The  old  palace  was  burnt  down  . . . 1734 

JIadrid  taken  by  the  French  after  the  royal 
family  had  retired  into  France  . March,  1808 
The  citizens  rise  up  in  arms  to  expel  the  French, 
and  a dreadful  conflict  takes  place  May  2,  1808 


Joseph  Bonaparte  enters  Madrid  as  king  of 
Spain,  but  soon  retires  . . July  20,  1808 

Madrid  retaken  by  the  French,  Dec.  2,  1808  ; 
and  retained  till  Aug.  12,  1812,  when  it  was 
entered  by  Wellington  and  his  army. 

Ferdinand  VII.  restored  . . . May  14,  1814 

Population,  in  1857,  483,795 

See  5pam,  1840,  et  seq. 


IMAESTRICHT  (Holland).  It  revolted  from  Spain  1570,  and  was  taken  by  the  prince  of 
Parma  in  1579,  when  a dreadful  massacre  took  place.  In  1632,  the  prince  of  Orange 
reduced  it  after  a memorable  siege,  and  it  was  confirmed  to  the  Dutch  in  1648  ; Louis  XIV. 
took  it  in  1673  ; William  prince  of  Orange  invested  it  in  vain  in  I676;  but  in  1678  it  was 
restored  to  the  Dutch.  In  1748  it  was  besieged  by  the  French,  who  were  permitted  to  take 
possession  of  the  city  on  condition  of  its  being  restored  at  the  ]')eace  then  negotiating.  At 
the  commencement  of  1793,  Maestricht  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  French,  but  they 
became  masters  of  it  towards  the  end  of  the  following  year.  In  1814,  it  was  made  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands ; it  now  belongs  to  Holland. 

MAGAZINE,  at  first  a miscellaneous  periodical  publication.  There  are  now  magazines 
devoted  to  nearly  every  department  of  knowledge.  The  following  are  the  dates  of  the  first 
publication  of  the  principal  magazines.  See  Reviews  and  Newspapers. 


Gentleman’s  Magazine  . 

• 1731 

European  Magazine  . 

. . 1782 

Fraser’s  Magazine  . 

1830 

London 

• • 1732 

Methodist 

• 1784 

Metropolitan  . . . . 

1831 

Scots  .... 

• 1739 

Evangelical 

. . 1792 

Penny  . ...  . 

1832 

Royal 

• • 1759 

Monthly 

• 1796 

Tait’s  

• 1833 

Court  .... 

. 1760 

Philosophical  . 

. . 1798 

Comhill 

1859 

Gospel 

. . 1768 

Blackwood’s  . 

. 1817 

Macmillan’s  . . . . 

18^:9 

Lady’s  .... 

. 1772 

New  Monthly  . 

. . 1814 

Temple  Bar  ; and  St.  James’s 

; 18C0 

MAGDALENS  axd  Magdalenettes,  communities  of  nuns  and  women,  the  latter  class 
consisting  chiefly  of  penitent  courtesans.  The  convent  of  Naples  was  endowed  by  queen 
Sancha,  a.d.  1324.  That  at  Metz  Avas  instituted  in  1452.  At  Paris,  1492.  The  Magdalen 
at  Rome  was  endowed  by  pope  Leo.  X.,  in  1515,  and  favoured  by  Clement  VIII.  in  1594. 
The  Magdalen  Hospital,  London,  was  founded  in  1758,  principally  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Dodd.  The  Asylum  in  Dublin  was  opened  in  June,  1766. 

JMAGDEBURG  (Prussia).  The  archbishopric  was  founded  about  a.d.  967.  The  city 
suflered  much  during  the  religious  wars  in  Germany.  It  was  blockaded  for  seven  months 
by  the  Imperialists,  under  Wallenstein,  in  1629  ; and  was  taken  and  barbarously  sacked  by 
Tilly  on  May  10,  1631.  It  Avas  given  to  Brandenburg  in  1648;  A\^as  taken  by  the  French 
Noag  8,  1806,  and  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  ; but  Avas  restored  to  Prussia 
in  1813. t 

MAGELLAN,  Straits  of  (S.  America),  passed  by  Fernando  de  Magelhaens  (Magellan), 
a Portuguese,  Avith  a fleet  of  discovery  fitted  out  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  1519. 
]\Iagellan  completed  the  first  A^oyage  round  the  Avorld,  but  Avas  killed  in  1521.  The 
Spaniards  had  a fort  here,  called  Cape  Famine,  because  the  garrison  perished  for  Avant. 

MAGENTA,  a small  toAvn  in  Lombardy,  memorable  for  the  victory  of  the  French  and 
Sardinian  army  over  the  Austrians,  June  4,  1859.  The  emperor  Louis  Napoleon  com- 
manded, and  he  and  the  king  of  Sardinia  Avere  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  It  is  said  that 


* Appointed  financial  secretary  and  a member  of  the  Indian  council  at  Calcutta,  Oct.  1862. 
t The  Magdeburg  Experiment  is  shown  by  means  of  a hollow  sphere,  composed  of  two  hemispheres, 
fitting  air-tight.  When  the  air  is  exhausted  by  the  air-pump,  the  hemispheres  are  held  together  by  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  require  great  force  to  separate  them.  The  apparatus  was  suggested  by 
Otto  von  Guericke,  the  inventor  of  the  air-pump.  He  died  in  1686.  Brande. 
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55,000  Froiicli  and  Sardinians,  and  75,000  Austrians  were  engaged.  The  former  are 
asserted  to  have  lost  4000  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  Austrians  10,000,  besides  7000 
prisoners  ; these  numbers  are  still  doubtful.  The  French  generals  Espinasse  and  Clerc 
were  killed.  The  opportune  arrival  of  general  M ‘Mahon  during  a deadly  struggle  between 
the  Austrians  and  the  French,  greatly  contributed  to  the  victory.  The  contest  near  the 
bridge  of  Buflalora  was  very  severe.  The  Austrians  fought  well,  but  were  badly  commanded. 
The  emperor  and  king  entered  Milan  on  June  8 following.  M ‘Mahon  and  Fegnault  d’Angely 
were  created  marshals  of  France. — The  dye,  rosaniline,  obtained  by  chemists  from  gas-tar, 
has  been  termed  magenta  red. — See  Aniline. 

MAGI,  or  WORSHIPPEUS  of  Fire.  The  Persians  adored  the  invisible  and  incom- 
prehensible God  as  the  principle  of  all  good,  and  yjaid  homage  to  fire,  as  the  emblem 
of  his  power  and  purity.  They  built  no  altars  nor  temples  ; their  sacred  fires  blazed  in  the 
open  air,  and  their  offerings  were  made  upon  the  earth.  The  Magi,  their  priests,  are  said 
to  have  had  skill  in  astronomy,  &c.,  hence  the  term  Magi  was  applied  to  all  learned  men, 
till  they  were  finally  confounded  with  the  magicians.  Zoroaster,  king  of  Bactria,  was  the 
reformer  of  the  sect  of  the  Magi ; he  flourished  about  1080  b.c.  ; others  say  550  b.c.  Their 
religion  was  sujierseded  in  Persia  by  Mahometanism,  a.d.  652.  The  Parsees  at  Bombay 
are  descendants  of  the  Guebres  or  fire-worshippers. 

MAGIC.  Alchemy , Witchcraft,  &c.  The  invention  of  the  Magic  Lantern  is  ascribed 
to  Koger  Bacon,  about  a.d.  1260,  but  more  correctly  to  Athanasius  Kircher,  who  died  1680. 

MAGNA  CHAETA.  The  fundamental  parts  of  the  great  charter  of  English  liberty  were 
derived  from  Saxon  Charters,  continued  by  Henry  I.  and  his  successors.  It  was  signed  by 
John  at  Runnymede,  near  Windsor,  June  15,  1215,*  &c.  It  was  many  times  confirmed,  and 
as  frequently  violated,  by  Henry  III.  This  last  king’s  grand  charter  was  granted  in  1224, 
and  was  assured  by  Edward  I.  See  Forests. 

MAGNA  GEA^CIA.  The  independent  states  founded  by  Greek  colonists  in  South  Italy, 
Sicily,  &c.,  beginning  in  974  b.c.  Pandosia  and  Metapontum  were  built  in  774  B.c.  Cumae, 
in  Campania,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  1034  b.c.  These  states  were  ruined  through 
siding  with  Hannibal  when  he  invaded  Italy,  216  b.c. 


Syracuse  . . .b.c.  734 

Leontium  and  Catana  . . 730 

Sybaris 721 


Crotona  . . .b.c.  710 

Tarentum  ....  708 

Locri  Epizepb^Tii  . . .673 


Lipara  . . . . b.c.  627 

Agrigentum  ....  582 

Thurium  ....  432 


MAGNESIA  (Asia  Minor).  Here  Antiochus  the  great,  king  of  Syria,  was  defeated  by 
the  Scipios  190  b.c. — The  white  alkaline  earth  used  in  medicine,  of  gently  purgative  pro- 
perties, was  in  use  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  was  sold  by  a Roman 
canon  Magnesia  alba.  Its  properties  were  developed  by  Dr.  Black,  about  1755-  The 
metal  Magnesium  was  obtained  from  its  earth  by  Humphry  Davy,  about  1807. 


MAGNETISM.  Magnes,  a shepherd,  is  said  to  have  been  detained  on  Mount  Ida  by  the 
nails  in  his  boots.  The  attractive  power  of  the  loadstone  or  magnet  was  early  known,  and  is 
referred  to  by  Homer,  Aristotle,  and  Pliny  ; it  was  also  known  to  the  Chinese  and  Arabians. 
The  Greeks  are  said  to  have  obtained  the  loadstone  from  Magnesia  in  Asia,  1000  b.  c.  Roger 


Bacon  is  said  to  have  been  acquainted  wdth 
The  invention  of  the  mariner’s  compass  is 
1320  ; but  it  was  known  in  Norway  previous 

1150. 

Robert  Norman,  of  London,  discovered  tbe 
dip  of  tbe  needle  about  . . . .a.d.  1576 

Gilbert’s  treatise  “ De  Magnete,”  published, 

1600  ; Halley’s  theory 1683 

Marcel  observed  that  a bar  of  iron  becomes 
temporarily  magnetic  by  position  . . . 1722 

Artificial  magnets  made  by  Dr.  G.  Knight  . 1746 

The  variation  of  the  compass  was  observed  by 
Bond,  about  1668  ; the  diurnal  variation  by 
Graham,  1722  ; on  which  latter  Canton  made 
4000  observations  previous  to  ...  1756 
Coulomb  constructed  a torsion  balance  for  de- 
termining the  laws  of  attraction  and  repul- 
sion, 1786 ; also  investigated  by  Michel,  Euler, 
Lambert,  Robison,  and  others  . . 1750-1800 


its  property  of  pointing  to  the  north  (1294;. 
ascribed  to  Flavio  Gioia,  a Neapolitan,  about 
to  1266  ; and  is  mentioned  in  a French  poem. 

The  deflection  of  the  magnetic  needle  by  the 
voltaic  current  was  discovered  by  Oersted  . 1820 
Mr.  Abraham  invents  a magnetic  guard  for 
persons  engaged  in  grinding  cutlery  . . . 1821 

The  magnetic  effects  of  the  violet  rays  of  light 
exhibited  by  Morichini,  1814;  polarity  of  a 
sewing  needle  so  magnetized  shown  by  Mrs. 

Somerville a d.  1825 

Mr.  Christie  proved  that  heat  diminishes 

magnetic  force,  about — 

Sir  W.  Snow  Harris  invents  various  forms  of 

the  compass 1831 

Electricity  produced  from  a magnet  by  pro- 
fessor Faraday,  1831  ; his  researches  on  the 
action  of  the  magnet  on  light,  on  the  mag- 


* On  Nov.  20,  1214,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  barons  met  at  St.  Edmondsbuiy.  On  Jan.  6, 
1215,  they  presented  their  demands  to  the  king,  who  deferred  his  answer.  On  May  19  they  were  censured 
by  the  pope.  On  May  24  they  marched  to  London,  and  the  king  was  compelled  to  yield. 
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MAGNl^ynSM,  continued. 

uotic  ]iro]iortios  of  flaino,  air,  and  gasoH 
(publisiiod  1845),  on  dia  inagnotism  (1845), 
on  inagno  crystnllic  action  (1848),  on  atmo- 
Hjiboric  magnetism  (1850),  on  the  magnetic 

force 1851-2 

Mivgnotic  observations  estaldislicd  in  the  British 
colonics  under  the  sviperintendenco  of  col. 
Edwaril  Sabine  . . • . . 1840  et  seq.  \ 


i Tyndall  proves  the  existence  of  dia-magneti 

I polaiity 1 8 56 

In  the  present  century  our  knowledge  of  the 
' j)lienomcna  of  magnetism  has  also  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  labours  of  Arago, 
Ampferc,  llanstcen,  Gauss,  \Vcl)cr,  I’oggen- 
dorff,  Habinc,  Lament,  'J  yndall,  Du  Moiicel, 

(fcc.*  yee  Animal  Maijnelmn. 


^lAGNETO-KLECTKICrry.  See  umler  Elcctricitij.  ]\ragneto-clectricity  ha.s  hecii  re- 
cently ap[)lieil  to  telegraphic  and  to  lighthouse  purposes,  t 

MAGNOLIA.  MaejnoUa  (jJauca  was  brought  to  these  countries  from  N.  America  in 
A.  D.  16S8.  The  laurei-leaved  lUagiiolia,  Magnolia  (jrandiflora,  was  brought  from  N. 
America  about  1734.  The  dwarf  Magnolia,  Magnolia  immila,  was  brouglit  from  China 
in  1789;  and  the  following  varieties  also  from  China,  viz.  the  brown  stalked,  1789;  the 
purple,  1790;  and  the  slender,  1804. 

ISIAGYAES.  See  Hungary. 

MAHOGANY,  is  said  to  have  been  brought  to  England  by  Ealegh,  in  1595  ; and  to 
have  come  into  general  use  about  1720. 

MAHOMETANISM i was  promulgated  a.d.  61  i.  Mahomet  asserted  that  the  Koran  Avas 
revealed  to  him  by  the  angel  Gabriel  during  a period  of  twenty-three  years.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  helped  by  a Jew  and  two  Christians.  The  dogmas  of  Mahomet,  embodied  in  the 
Koran,  include — the  unity  of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  predestination,  a last  judg- 
ment, and  a sensual  paradise.  He  enjoined  on  his  disciples  circumcision,  prayer,  alms, 
frequent  ablution,  and  fasting  ; and  permitted  polygamy  and  concubinage.  § 

MAHKATTAS,  a people  of  Hindostan,  who  originally  dwelt  North-West  of  the  Deccan, 
which  they  overran  about  1676.  They  endeavoured  to  overcome  the  Mogul,  but  were  re- 
strained by  the  Afghans.  They  entered  into  alliance  Avith  the  East  India  Company  in  1767, 
made  Avar  against  it  in  1774,  again  made  peace  in  1782,  and  Avere  finally  subdued  in  1818. 
Their  last  prince,  Sindiah,  is  iioav  a pensioner  of  the  Ilritish  government. 

;MAID.  See  Holy  Maid,  Elizabeth  Barton,  and  Joan  of  Arc,  Maid  of  Orleans. 

MAIDA  (Calabria),  AA’here  the  French,  commanded  by  general  Eegnier,  Avere  signally 
defeated  by  the  British  under  major-general  sir  John  Stuart,  July  4,  1806. 

MAIDEN.  See  Guillotine. 

MAIDS  OF  HONOUR.  Anne,  daughter  of  Francis  IL.  duke  of  Brittany,  and  queen  of 
Charles  YIIl.  and  Louis  XII.  of  France,  Avas  the  first  to  have  young  and  beautiful  ladies 
about  her  person,  called  maids  of  honour.  Phil,  dc  Commines.  When  Charles  died  (1498), 
she  put  a cordelier  (a  black  knotted  lace)  round  her  coat  of  arms,  as  a token  of  mourning, 
AA’hich  introduced  the  custom.  The  queen  of  EdAvard  I.  of  England  is  said  to  liaA^e  had  four 
maids  of  honour. 


■*  In  the  Royal  Institution,  London,  is  a magnet  by  Logeman,  of  Haarlem,  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Dr.  Elias,  which  weighs  100  lbs.,  and  can  sustain  430  lbs.  Hajcker,  of  Nm'emberg,  constructed  a 
magnet  weighing  36  grains,  capable  of  sustaining  146  times  its  own  weight.  This  was  exliibited  in  1851, 
also  at  the  Royal  Institution. 

t The  South  Foreland  lighthouse,  near  Dover,  was  illuminated  by  the  mag-neto-electric  light  in  the 
winters  of  1858-^  aiid  1859-60,  and  at  Dengeness  in  1861-2.  The  light  excels  aU  other  artificial  lights  in 
brilliancy,  continuance,  &c. 

t Mahomet,  or  Mohammed,  was  born  at  Mecca,  a.d.  569;  announced  himself  as  a prophet  about  61 1 : 
fled  from  his  enemies  to  Medina  (his  flight  is  called  the  H6gira),  622  ; overcomes  his  enemies,  the  Koreish, 
the  Jews,  <fcc.  623  ; defeats  the  Christians  at  Muta,  629  ; is  acknowledged  as  a sovereign  630  ; dies,  June  7, 
632 — it  is  said  of  slow  poison,  administered  by  a .Jew  to  test  his  divine  character. — The  Mahometans  ai’e 
divided  into  several  sects,  the  two  chief  being  the  Sonnites,  or  the  Orthodox,  who  recognised  as  caliph 
Abubeker,  the  father-in-law  of  ilahomet,  in  preference  to  Omar  and  Ali ; and  the  Shiites  (Sectaries),  or 
Fatimites,  the  followers  of  Ali,  who  married  Fatima,  the  prophet’s  daughter.  The  Ottoman  empire  is  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Sonnites,  the  sultan  being  considered  the  representative  of  the  caliphs  ; while  Persia  has 
been  for  eenturies  the  stronghold  of  the  Shiites. — The  Mahometans  conquered  Arabia,  North  Afriea,  and 
pai-t  of  Asia,  in  the  seventh  century  ; in  the  eighth  they  invaded  Europe,  conquering  Spain,  where  they 
founded  the  Cahfat  of  Cordova,  which  lasted  from  756  to  1031,  when  it  was  broken  up  into  smaller  govern- 
ments, the  last  of  which,  the  kingdom  of  Grenada,  endured  till  its  subjugation  by  Ferdinand  in  1492  ; but 
the  Mahometans  were  not  finally  expelled  from  Spain  till  1609.  Then*  progress  in  France  was  stopped  by 
their  defeat  at  Tours  by  Charles  Martel,  in  732. — After  a long  contest,  the  TTu'ks  under  Mahomet  II.  took 
Constantinople,  in  1453  ; he  made  it  his  capital  and  the  chief  seat  of  his  religion.  Though  considered  to 
be  dechning,  Mahometanism  is  calculated  as  including  100  millions  amongst  its  votaries. 

§ It  is  worth  noting  that  on  November  25,  1858,  Coomrooden  Tyabjee,  a Mahometan,  after  serving 
his  articles,  was  duly  admitted  to  practise  as  an  attorney,  having  taken  the  oaths  upon  the  Koran. 
Lord  chief-justice  Campbell  wished  him  success  in  his  profession. 
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MAIL-COACHES  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  were  first  set  up  at  Bristol  by  Mr.  John 
Palmer,  of  Bath,  Ang.  2,  1784;  and  were  extended  to  other  routes  in  1785,  at  the  end  of 
which  year  they  became  general  in  England.  The  mails  had  been  previously  conveyed  by 
carts  with  a single  horse,  or  by  boys  on  horseback.  Mail-coaches  were  exempted  from  tolls. 
These  mails  led  to  the  prosperity  of  the  post-office.  The  mails  were  first  sent  by  rail  in  1838. 

MAIMING  AND  WOUNDING.  See  Coventry  Act. 

MAINE,  a province,  N.W.  France,  was  seized  by  William  I.  of  England  in  1069.  It 
acknowledged  prince  Arthur,  1199;  and  was  taken  from  John  of  England  by  Philip  of  France, 
1204  ; was  recovered  by  Edward  III.  in  1357  ; but  given  up,  1360.  After  various  changes  it 
was  finally  united  to  France  by  Louis  XL  in  1481.— Maine,  N.  America,  was  discovered  by 
Cabot,  1497  ; and  colonised  l)y  tlie  English  in  1638  ; it  became  a State  of  the  Union  in  1820. 
The  boundary  line  between  the  British  and  the  United  States  territories  in  Maine  was  settled 
by  the  Ashburton  treaty,  concluded  Aug.  9,  1842.  The  Maine  liquor  law,  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  with  certain  exceptions,  was  enacted  in  1851. 

MAJESTY.  Among  the  Komans,  the  emperor  and  imperial  family  were  addressed  by 
this  title.  It  was  assumed  by  popes  and  the  emperors  of  Germany.  It  was  first  given  to 
Louis  XL  of  France  in  1461.  Voltaire.  Upon  Charles  V.  being  chosen  emperor  of  Germany 
ill  1519,  the  kings  of  Spain  took  the  style  of  majesty.  Francis  I.  of  France,  at  the  inter- 
view with  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  on  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  addressed  the  latter 
as  Your  Majesty,  1520.  James  1.  coujiled  this  title  with  the  term  “Sacred,”  and  “Most 
Excellent.  ” 

MAJOECA.  See  Balearic  Isles  and  Minorca.  Majorca  rebelled  against  Philip  Y.  of 
Spain  in  1714;  but  submitted,  July  14,  1715. 

MALABAR  (W.  coast  of  Hindostan).  The  Portuguese  established  factories  here  in 
1505  ; the  English  did  the  same  in  1601. 

MALACCA,  on  the  Malay  peninsula.  East  Indies,  was  a flourishing  Portuguese  settlement 
in  15 1 1.  The  Dutch  factories  were  established  in  1640.  It  now  forms  part  of  the  British 
“ Straits  ” settlements,  the  Dutch  government  having  exchanged  it  for  Bencoolen  in  Sumatra. 

MALAKHOFF,  a hill  near  Sebastopol,  on  which  was  situated  an  old  tower,  which  the 
Russians  strongly  fortified  during  the  siege  in  1854-5.  The  allied  French  and  English 
attacked  it  on  June  17  and  18,  1855,  and  after  a conflict  of  48  hours  were  repulsed  with 
severe  loss;  that  of  the  English  being  175  killed  and  1126  wounded;  that  of  the  French 
3338  killed  and  wounded.  On  Sept.  8,  the  French  again  attacked  the  Malakhoff ; at 
8 o’clock  the  first  mine  was  sprung,  and  at  noon  the  French  flag  floated  over  the  conquered 
redoubt.  See  Sehasto'jool.  In  the  Malakhoff  and  Redan  were  found  3000  pieces  of  cannon  of 
every  calibre,  and  120,000  lbs.  of  gunpowder. 

MALDON  (Essex).  This  town  was  built  28  b.c.  Some  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  first 
Roman  colony  in  Britain.  It  was  burnt  by  queen  Boadicea,  and  was  rebuilt  by  the  Romans 
in  the  first  century.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Danes,  a.d.  991,  and  was  rebuilt  by  the  Saxons. 
Maldon  was  incorporated  by  Philip  and  Mary.  The  singular  custom  of  Borough-English  is 
kept  up  here,  by  which  the  youngest  son,  and  not  the  eldest,  succeeds  to  the  burgage  tenure 
on  the  death  of  his  father.  See  Borough-English. 

MALEGNANO,  or  Melegnano,  modern  names  of  Marignano,  which  see. 

MALICIOUS  DAMAGES.  The  law  respecting  them  was  consolidated  and  amended  by 
24  & 25  Viet.  c.  97.  It  protects  works  of  art,  the  electric  telegraph,  &c.,  1861. 

MALO,  ST.  {N.'W.  France).  This  port  sustained  a tremendous  bombardment  by  the 
English  under  adm.  Benbow  in  1693,  and  under  lord  Berkeley,  in  July,  1695.  In  1758  the 
British  landed  in  considerable  force  in  Cancalle  bay,  and  went  up  to  the  harbour,  where  they 
burnt  upwards  of  a hundred  ships,  and  did  great  damage  to  the  town,  making  a number  of 
prisoners.  It  is  now  defended  by  a very  strong  castle,  and  the  harbour  is  most  difficult  of  access. 

MALPLAQUET  (N.  France).  Here  the  allies  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  prince 
Eugene  defeated  the  French  commanded  by  marshal  Yillars,  September  ii,  1709.  Each 
army  consisted  of  nearly  120,000  choice  soldiers.  There  was  great  slaughter  on  both  sides, 
the  allies  losing  18,000  men,  which  loss  Avas  but  ill  repaid  by  the  capture  of  Mons. 

MALT,  barley  prepared  for  brewing  and  distillation.  A duty  was  laid  upon  malt  in 
1667,  1697,  et  seq.  Important  acts  for  the  regulation  of  malt  duties  were  passed  in  1830  and 
1837.  In  March,  1858,  there  were  6157  licensed  maltsters  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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MALT,  continued. 


nUSlIKLS  OF  MAI/r  MADF  IX  THE  UXITEI)  KINGDOM  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  YEAHS  : — 


1825.  EiiKliiiiil  . , Bushels  29,572,742 

Scotliiiul  . . . . 3,925,847 

Iroliuul  ....  2,706,862 


36,205,451 


1840.  KnKland  . . Bushels  33,376,720 

Hcotliincl  ....  4,374,328 

Ireland  ....  1,915,584 


39,666,632 


Made  in  tho  United  Kingdom  in  1835,  42, 8g2, 012  bushels : in  1847,  35,307,815;  in  1850,40,744,752; 
in  1857,  45,967,461  ; in  1861,47,914,614. 


MALTA  (formerly  IMclita),  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  held  successively  by  the 
I'liamicians,  Carthaginians,  and  Koinans,  which  last  con(|uered  it,  259  n.o.  The  apostle 
Paul  was  wrecked  here,  a.d.  62  xxvii.,  xxviii.).  Malta  was  taken  by  the  Vandals, 

534  ; llte  Arabs  870  ; and  by  the  Normans  from  Sicily,  1090.  With  Sicily  it  became 
successively  part  of  the  pos.ses.sions  of  the  houses  of  Ilohenstaufen,  Anjou  (1266),  and  Araffon 
(1260).  In  1530  Charles  V.  gave  it  to  the  Knights  Ho.s])itallers,  who  defended  it  most 
oonrageously  and  successfully  against  the  Turks  in  1551  and  1565,  when  the  Turks  were 
obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprise  after  the  loss  of  30,000  men.  The  island  was  taken  by 
general  Bonaparte  in  the  outset  of  his  exjiedition  to  Kgypt,  June  12,  1798.  lie  found  in  it 
1200  pieces  of  cannon,  200, 000  lbs.  of  powder,  tAvo  ships  of  the  line,  a frigate,  four  galleys, 
and  40,000  muskets  ; besides  an  immense  treasure  collected  by  superstition  ; and  4500 
Turkish  prisoners,  whom  he  set  at  liberty.  Malta  Avas  blockaded  by  the  British  in  1 798, 
and  taken  by  major-general  Bigot,  Sept.  5,  1800  ; but,  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  it  Avas  stipu- 
lated that  it  should  be  restored  to  the  knights.  The  British,  hoAvever,  retained  possession, 
and  the  Avar  recommenced  betAveen  the  two  nations  : but  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1814,  the 
island  AA'as  guaranteed  to  Great  Britain.  La  Valetta,  the  capital,  Avas  founded  in  1557  by 
the  grand  master  La  Valetta.  The  Protestant  College  Avas  founded  in  1846. 

MALTA,  Knights  of.  A military-religious  order,  called  also  Hospitallers  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  Knights  of  St.  John,  and  Knights  of  Rhodes.  Some  merchants  of  Malfi, 
trading  to  the  Levant,  obtained  leave  of  the  caliph  of  Egypt  to  build  a house  for  those  Avho 
came  on  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  AA'hointhey  received  Avith  zeal  and  charity,  a.d.  1048. 
They  afterAvards  founded  a hospital  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims,  from  Avhence  they  Avere  called 
Hospitallers  (Latin  hospes,  a guest).  The  military  order  Avas  founded  about  1099  ; confirmed 
by  the  pope  in  1113.  In  1119  the  knights  defeated  the  Turks  at  Antioch.  After  the  Chris- 
tians had  lost  their  interest  in  the  East,  and  Jerusalem  Avas  taken,  the  knights  retired  to  Acre, 
Avhich  they  defended  valiantly  in  1290.  They  next  folloAved  John,  king  of  Cyprus,  aa’Iio  gave 
them  Limisso  in  his  dominions,  AAdiere  they  stayed  till  1310,  in  AAdiich  year  they  took  Rhodes, 
under  their  grand  master  De  Vallaret,  and  the  next  year  defended  it  under  the  duke  of 
SaAmy  against  an  army  of  Saracens ; since  AAdien,  his  successors  have  used  F.  E.  R.  T.  for 
their  device,  that  is  Fortitudo  ejus  Rliodum  tenuit,  or.  His  valour  kept  Rhodes.  From 
this  they  Avere  called  knights  of  Rhodes ; but  Rhodes  being  taken  by  Solyman  in  1522,  they 
retired  into  Candia,  thence  into  Sicily.  Pope  Adrian  VI.  granted  them  the  city  of  Viterbo 
for  their  retreat ; and  in  1530  the  emperor  Charles  V.  gave  them  the  isle  of  Malta.  The 
order  AA'as  suppressed  in  England  in  1540  ; restored  in  1557  ; and  again  suppressed  in  1559. 
St.  John’s  Gate,  ClerkenAvell,  a relic  of  their  possessions,  still  exists.  The  emperor  Paul  of 
Russia  declared  himself  grand  master  of  the  order  in  June,  1799. 

^MAMELUKES,  originally  Turkish  and  Circassian  slaA'es,  established  by  the  sultan  as  a 
kind  of  body-guard,  a.d.  1230.  They  advanced  one  of  their  OAA’n  corps  to  the  throne,  about 
1 250,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  Egypt  became  a Turkish  proA'ince,  in  1 5 1 7,  AA’hen  the  beys 
took  them  into  ]iay,  and  filled  up  their  ranks  Avith  renegades  from  A'arious  countries.  On 
the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Bonaparte,  in  1798,  they  retreated  into  Nubia;  but,  assisted  by 
the  Arnauts,  they  once  more  Avrested  Egypt  from  the  Turkish  government.  On  March  i, 

1 81 1,  they  Avere  decoyed  into  the  poAA'er  of  the  Turkish  pacha,  Mehemet  Ali,  and  slain  at 
Cairo  to  the  number  of  1600.  In  1804,  Napoleon  embodied  some  of  them  in  his  guard. 

MA]\IMOTH,  an  extinct  species  of  Elephant.  An  entire  mammoth,  flesh  and  bones, 
Avas  discovered  in  Siberia  in  1799.  Remains  of  this  animal  have  since  been  foimd  at  HarAA'ich 
in  1803,  and  at  places  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 

MAN,  Antiquity  of.  In  1846,  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  found  some  rude  flint  imple- 
ments mingled  Avith  bones  of  extinct  animals,  in  the  old  alluA'ium  near  AbbeAulle  in  Picardy, 
France.  Similar  flints  have  since  been  found  in  Sicily  by  Dr.  Falconer,  and  at  Brixham  by 
!Mr.  Pengelly.  Hence  many  geologists  infer  that  man  existed  on  the  earth  much  earlier 
than  has  been  hitherto  believed. 
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MAN,  Isle  oe,  was  sulxlued  l)y  Edward,  king  of  Northumberland,  A.D.  621  ; by  Magnus 
of  Norway,  1092  ; ceded  to  the  Scots,  1266  ; and  taken  from  them  in  1314,  by  Montacute, 
afterwards  earl  of  Salisbury,  to  whom  Edward  III.  gave  the  title  of  king  of  Man,  in  1343. 
It  was  afterwards  subjected  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  on  whose  attainder  Henry  IV. 
granted  it  in  fee  to  Sir  John  Stanley,  1406  ; it  was  taken  from  this  family  by  Elizabeth, 
but  was  restored  in  1608,  to  the  earl  of  Derby,  through  whom  it  fell  by  inheritance  to 
the  duke  of  Athol,  I735-  ^^6  received  70,000/.  from  parliament  for  the  sovereignty  in 

1765  ; and  the  nation  was  charged  with  the  further  sum  of  132,944/.  for  the  purchase 
of  his  interest  in  the  revenues  of  the  island  in  Jan.  1829.  The  countess  of  Derby  held 
the  isle  against  the  parliament  forces  in  1651. 

MAN,  Bishopric  of,  is  said  to  have  been  presided  over  by  Amphibalus  about  a.d. 
360.  Some  assert  that  St.  Patrick  was  the  founder  of  the  see,  and  that  Germanus  was 
the  first  bishop,  about  447.  It  was  united  to  Sodor  in  1113.  The  bishop  has  no  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords  ; but  lord  Auckland  (bishop  1847-54)  sat  by  right  of  his  barony. 
Present  income  2000/. 

RECENT  BISHOPS  OF  SODOR  AND  MAN. 


1784.  Claudius  Crigan  ; died  in  1813. 

1813.  George  Murray,  translated  to  Rochester  in  1827. 
1828.  William  Ward  ; died  in  1838. 

1838.  James  Bowstead,  translated  to  Lichfield  in 
Dec.  1839. 

1840.  Henry  Pepys,  translated  to  Worcester  in  1841. 


1841.  Thos.  Vowler  Short,  translated  to  St.  Asaph  in 
1846. 

1846.  Walter  Augustus  Shirley ; died  in  1847. 

1847.  John  Eden  (lord  Auckland),  translated  to  Bath 

in  1854. 

1854.  Hon.  Horatio  Powys  (present  bishop,  1862). 


MANASSAS  JUNCTION,  Virginia,  United  States,  an  important  military  position, 
where  the  Alexandria  and  Manassas  Gap  railways  meet,  near  a creek  named  Bull  Eun.  It 
was  held  by  the  Confederates  in  1861,  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  Federal  general  Irvin 
McDowell.  He  began  his  march  from  Washington  on  July  16,  and  gained  some  advantage 
on  the  1 8th  at  Centreville.  On  the  21st  was  fought  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Eun.  The 
Federals,  who  began  the  fight,  had  the  advantage,  till  about  3 o’clock,  P.M.,  when  the  Con- 
federate general  J^ohnston  brought  up  reinforcements,  which  at  first  the  Federals  took  for 
their  own  troops.  After  a brief  resistance,  the  latter  were  seized  with  sudden  panic,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  of  their  officers,  fled  in  disgraceful  rout,  abandoning  a large 
quantity  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  baggage.  The  Confederate  generals  Johnston  and 
Beauregard  did  not  think  it  jirudent  to  pursue  the  fugitives,  who  did  not  halt  till  they 
arrived  at  Washington.  The  Federal  army  is  said  to  have  had  481  killed,  loii  wounded, 
1216  missing.  The  loss  of  the  Confederates  was  stated  to  be  about  1500. — In  March  1862, 
when  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  under  general  McClellan,  marched  into  Virginia,  they  found 
that  the  Confederates  had  quietly  retreated  from  the  camp  at  Manassas.  On  August  30,  1862, 
this  place  was  the  site  of  another  great  battle  between  the  northern  and  southern  armies. 
In  August,  general  “Stonewall”  Jackson,  after  compelling  the  Federal  general  Pope  to 
retreat,  defeated  him  at  Cedar  mountain  on  the  9th,  turned  his  flank  on  the  22nd,  and 
arriving  at  Manassas  repulsed  his  attacks  on  the  29th.  On  the  30th  general  E.  E.  Lee  (who 
had  defeated  general  McClellan  and  the  invading  northern  army  before  Eichmond,  June  26 
to  July  i),  joined  Jackson  with  his  army,  and  Pope  received  reinforcements  from  Washington. 
A desperate  conflict  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  Confederates  gaining  a decisive  victory, 
compelling  the  Federals  to  a hasty  retreat  to  Centreville,  where  they  were  once  more  routed, 
Sept.  I.  The  remains  of  their  army  took  refuge  behind  the  lines  of  Washington  on  Sept.  2. 
Pope  was  at  once  superseded,  and  McClellan  resumed  the  command  to  march  against  the 
Confederates,  who  had  crossed  the  Potomac  and  entered  Maryland.  See  United  States. 

MANCHESTEE  (Lancashire)  is  very  ancient.  In  the  time  of  the  Druids  it  was  distin- 
guished as  one  of  the  principal  stations  of  their  priests,  and  celebrated  for  the  privilege  of 
sanctuary  attached  to  its  altar,  which,  in  the  British  language  was  called  Meyne,  signifying 
a stone.  Prior  to  the  Christian  era  it  Avas  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  Brigantes,  who 
had  a castle,  or  stronghold,  called  Mancenion,  or  the  place  of  tents,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Medlock  and  Irwell,  the  site  of  Avhich,  still  called  the  “ Castle  Field,”  was,  about 
the  year  79,  selected  by  the  Eomans,  on  their  conquest  of  this  part  of  the  island  under 
Agricola,  as  the  station  of  the  Cohors  Prima  Frisiorum,  and,  Avith  reference  to  its  original 
British  name,  called  by  them  Mancunium  ; hence  its  Saxon  name  Manceastre,  from  Avhich 
its  modern  appellation  is  derived.  Lewis'  Topog.  Diet. 


IMancenion  taken  from  the  Britons  . a.d.  488 
Captured  by  Edwin  of  Northumbria  . . 620 

The  inhabitants  become  Christians  about  . . 627 

The  town  taken  by  the  Danes,  877  ; I'etaken  . 923 

The  charter  called  the  Magna  (Jkarta  of  Man- 
chester   May  14,  1301 


“ Manchester  cottons  ” introduced  . . a.d.  1352 

The  church  made  collegiate 1421 

Free  Grammar-school  founded  . . . .1516 

The  privilege  of  sanctuary  removed  to  Chester 

about  1541 

An  aulnager  stationed  here  ...  1 565 
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Sir  Tlioums  Fairfax  takos  possossion  of  tlio  town  irq3 
Tlio  walks  and  forUlications  ra/.od  . . . . 1G52 

Cliootham  ColloKoa'f  Hlno  coat  hospital, fonmlcil  1653 
Tinnnlt  i-aisod  by  “ Syddall,  tho  narbcr,"  who 

is  afterwards  hanpfod 1715 

Prince  Cliarles  I'ldward,  tho  Younj'  Pretender, 
makes  it  his  cpiarters  . . ' . Nov.  28,  1745 

Qnoen’s  Theatre  first  Innlt 1753 

'I’he  Infirmary  instituted,  1752  : bnilt  . .1755 

The  inhabitants  di.schar^ed  from  their  oblitja- 
tion  to  grind  their  corn  at  Irk  mill  , . i7t;9 

t^tton  goods  first  exiiorted 17^ 

.Manchester  navigation  opened  . ...  1761 

Jamatic  a.sylum  fonndeil 1765 

Agricultural  Society  instituted  . . . . 1767 

Christian,  king  of  Denmark,  visits  ^Manchester, 
and  puts  u))  at  the  Bull  Inn  . . . .1768 

Tho  Queen’s  Theati’c  rebuilt 1775 

Subscription  eoncerts  o.stabIished  . . .1777 

Jtiots  against  machinery  . . . Oct.  9,  1779 

^Manufacture  of  muslin  attcmi>ted  here  about  . 1780 
Philosophical  Society  established  . . . . 1781 

New  Bailey  bridge  completed  ....  1785 
Queen’s  Theatre  burnt  down  . . June  19,  1789 

Andre-erected 

New  Bailey  built  . • 

Assembly  rooms,  Mosley-street,  built  ’ . ' ! 1792 

Philological  Society  instituted  ....  1803 
Fever  hospital  erected,  1805  ; Theatre  Royal  . 1806 

The  Portico  erected  . . . • . . 

The  'Weavers’  riot  ....  May  24,  1808 
Exchange  and  Commercial-buildings  erected. 


Uctll. 

^Manchester  Salford  water-works  established 

Blanketeers’  meeting 

Lock  hospital  established 

Manchester  Reform  ^Meeting*  . Aug.  16, 
New  Brunswick-bridge  built  .... 
Chamber  of  Commerce  established  . . . 

Law  Library  founded 

Natural  Histoiy  Society  projected  . . . 

New  Quay  Company  founded  .... 
Deaf  and  Dumb  School  instituted  . . . . 

Roj’al  Institution  formed 

Floral  and  Horticultural  Society  established  . 
Jlechanics’  Institution  founded  .... 

Musical  festival  fir.st  held 

At  the  launch  of  a vessel  which  keeled  and  up- 
set, upwards  of  200  persons  precipitated  into 
the  river ; 51  perished  . . Feb.  29, 


1809 

1817 

1819 

1820 


1821 

1822 

1823 


1824 

1828 


In  a lunndt  hero,  a factory  burnt,  and  Tnuch 
machinery  destroyed  . . . May  3,  1829 

New  Concert-room  cstablislicd  . . . . — 

'I'hc  races  cstablislicd . 1830 

Manclicster  and  Livcriiool  railway  opened — Mr. 

I luskisson  killcrl — (hoc  Li vi  v/iool}  Sept.  15,  — 

Manchester  a parliamentary  borough  Juno  7,  1832 

Choral  Society  o.stabIished 1833 

Statistical  Society  formed,  the  first  in  England, 

I Sejit.  2,  — 

I Church-rate  refused  ....  Sept.  3,  1834 
Manchester  incorporated,  by  Municipal  Reform 

I iict 1835 

I Manchester  and  Leeds  Railway  act  p.a.s8cd  . 183G 

j Geological  Society  instituted 1838 

I Charter  of  incorijoratiou  . . . Oct.  23,  — 

\ Manchester  police  act  . . . Aug.  26,  1839 

I Great  disorders  in  the  midland  counties  among 
I artisans  : they  extend  to  this  town  . Aug.  1842 
British  Association  meeting  ....  — 

Great  free-trade  meetings  held  here  (see  Corn 

Laws) Nov.  14,  1843 

Imjiortant  meeting  held  at  the  Athenaium  (see 

Atliena’um) Oct.  3,  1844 

Great  Anti-corn  Law  meeting  at  which  64,984k 
were  subscribed  in  four  hours  . Dec.  23,  1845 
The  Queen ’s-park.  Peel-park,  and  Philip’s-park, 

opened Aug.  1846 

Jlanchester  made  a bishopric  . . Aug.  10,  1847 

Opening  of  Owen’s  Collegiate  Institution,  to 
which  foundation  the  late  Mr.  John  Owen 
bequeathed  100,000k  . . . March  10,  1851 

The  queen’s  visit  to  Manchester  . Oct.  7,  — 
Great  meeting  in  the  Free-trade  hall  to  gi'eet 
M.  Kos.suth  .....  Nov.  ii,  — 
The  Engineers’  strike  . . Jan.  3 — April  26,  1852 

The  Guild  of  Literature  entertained  at  a ban- 
quet by  the  citizens  . . . Aug.  31,  — 

Opening  of  the  Free  Library  . . Sept.  2,  — 

Great  Free-trade  banquet  . . Nov.  2,  — 

Manchester  declared  to  be  a city,  and  formally 

so  gazetted April  16,  1853 

Great  strike  of  minders  and  piecers  Nov.  7,  1855 
Exhibition  of  Art  Treasures  t determined  on. 

May  20,  1856;  opened  by  prince  Albert, 

May  5 ; visited  by  the  queen,  June  29,  30 ; 

closed Oct.  17,  1857 

Sir  John  Potter,  a benefactor  to  the  town,  died, 

Oct.  25,  1858 

British  Association  meet  here  (2nd  time)  Sept.  1861 


MAXCHESTER,  Bishopric  OF.  An  order  in  council  in  Oct.  1838,  declared  that  the 
sees  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor  should  he  united  on  the  next  vacancy  in  either,  and  that  the 
bishopric  of  Manchester  should  be  iininediately  created  Avithin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archie- 
piscopal  see  of  York  ; the  county  of  Lancaster  for  that  piu’iiose  to  be  detached  from  Chester. 
By  act  10  AMct.  (1847)  the  sees  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor  were  to  exist  undisturbed,  and 
that  of  Manchester  was  to  be  created.  The  rev.  Dr.  James  Prince  Lee  (the  present  bishop, 
1862)  was  appointed  in  1847,  and  consecrated  in  1848.  Income,  4200?. 

MAXES,  the  name  applied  by  the  ancients  to  the  soul  when  separated  from  the  bod}^ 
The  manes  Averc  reckoned  among  the  infernal  deities,  and  Avere  generally  supposed  to  jn-eside 
oA^er  the  burial-places  and  monuments  of  the  dead.  They  AA^ere  solemnly  Avorshiiiped  by  the 
Romans,  and  invoked  by  the  augurs;  Virgil  (22  b.c.)  introduces  his  hero  as  sacrificing  to 
the  Manes.  The  Romans  superscribed  their  epitaphs  Avith  D.  M.,  Biis  Manihus. 


* Called  Pffer/00.  The  assembly  consisted  of  from  60  ,000  to  100,000  persons,  men,  women,  and 
cmldren.  Mr.  Hunt,  who  took  the  chair,  had  spoken  a few  words,  when  the  meeting  was  suddenly 
assmled  by  a charge  of  the  Manchester  cavalry,  assisted  by  a Cheshire  regiment  of  yeomanry,  and  a 
re^ment  of  hussars,  the  outlets  being  occupied  by  other  military  dehichments.  The  unarmed  multi- 
tude were  in  conseqiience  driven  one  upon  another,  by  which  many  were  killed,  ridden  over  by  the 
hoi-ses,  or  cut  down  by  theii*  riders.  The  deaths  were  ii  men,  w’omen,  and  childi-en,  and  the  wounded 
about  600.  ’ ’ 

t The  temporary  building  consisted  of  a hall  upwards  of  700  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide,  and  including 
a tpansept,  covered  an  area  of  80,000  square  feet.  It  cost  above  25,000!.  It  contained  the  most  extra- 
ormnary  collection  of  works  of  art  (valued  at  6,000,000!.)  ever  brought  together  in  this  country.  The 
coUemon  of  national  portraits  was  very  remarkable.  There  were  1,300,000  visitors.  The  expenses  of  the 
undertaking  amoimted  to  99>5oo!. ; the  receipts  to  98,500!. 
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MANGANESE.  Black  oxide  of  manganese,  long  used  to  decolorise  glass,  and  called 
Magnesia  nigra,  was  formerly  included  among  the  ores  of  iron.  Its  distinctive  character 
was  proved  by  the  researches  of  Pott  (1740),  Kaim  and  ‘Wiiiterl  (1770),  and  Scheele  and 
Bergmann  (1774)  ; it  was  first  eliminated  by  Gahn.  Manganese  combined  with  potassium 
is  called  mineral  chameleon,  from  its  rapid  change  of  colour  under  certain  circumstances. 
Forchammer  employed  it  as  a test  for  the  presence  of  organic  matter  in  water  ; and  Dr.  Angus 
Smith  successfully  applied  this  test  to  air  in  1858. 

MANICHEANS,  a sect  founded  by  Manes,  which  began  to  infest  the  East  about  A.D.  261. 
It  spread  into  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Africa,  and  particularly  into  Persia.  A rich  widow,  whose 
servant  Manes  had  been,  left  him  much  wealth,  after  which  he  assumed  the  title  of  apostle, 
or  envoy  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  announced  that  he  was  the  paraclete  or  comforter  that  Christ 
had  promised  to  send.  He  maintained  two  princiides,  the  one  good  and  the  other  bad  ; the 
first  he  called  light,  which  did  nothing  but  good,  and  the  second  he  called  darkness,  which 
did  nothing  but  evil.  He  rejected  the  Old  Testament,  and  composed  a system  of  doctrine 
from  Christianity  and  the  dogmas  of  the  ancient  fire-worshippers.  He  obtained  many 
folloAvers.  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  believed  in  him  at  one  time  ; but  afterwards  banished 
him.  He  was  burnt  alive  by  Bahrain  or  Varanes,  king  of  Persia,  A.D.  274.  His  followers 
spread  themselves  over  the  Roman  empire,  and  several  sects  sprang  from  them. 

MANILLA  {built  about  1573),  capital  of  the  Philippine  Isles,  a great  mart  of  Spanish 
commerce.  3000  persons  perished  here  by  an  earthquake  in  1645.  Manilla  was  taken  by 
the  English  in  1757  ; and  again  in  Oct.  1762,  by  storm.  The  archbishop  engaged  to  ransom 
it  for  about  a million  .sterling ; never  wholly  paid.  Manilla  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  Sept.  22,  1852. 

MANNHEIM  (S.  Germany),  founded  in  a.d.  1606,  became  the  court  residence  of  the 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine  in  1719  ; but  his  becoming  elector  of  Bavaria  in  1777  caused  the 
removal  of  the  court  to  Munich.  Mannheim  surrendered  to  the  French,  under  command  of 
general  Pichegru,  Sept.  20,  1795.  On  Oct.  31,  the  Austrians  under  general  Wurmser 
defeated  the  French  near  the  city.  Several  battles  were  fought  with  various  success  in  the 
neighbourhood  during  the  late  wars’.  - Kotzebue,  the  popular  dramatist,  was  assas.sinated  at 
Mannheim,  by  a student  of  Wurtzburg,  named  Sand,  April  2,  1819. 

MANORS  are  as  ancient  as  the  Saxon  constitution,  and  imply  a territorial  district  with 
the  jurisdiction,  rights,  and  perquisites  belonging  to  it.  They  were  formerly  called  baronies, 
and  still  are  lordships.  Each  lord  was  empowered  to  hold  a court  called  the  court-baron  for 
redressing  misdemeanors,  and  settling  disputes  between  the  tenants.  Cabinet  Lawyer. 

MANSION-HOUSE,  London.  The  residence  of  the  lord  mayor.  It  is  situate  at  the 
east  end  of  the  Poultry,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  stock’s-market.  It  was  built  of  Portland 
stone  by  Dance  the  elder,  1739-53*  See  Mayor. 

MANSOURAH  (Lower  Egypt).  Here  Louis  IX.  rvas  defeated  by  the  Saracens  and  taken 
prisoner,  April  5,  1250.  He  gave  Damietta  and  400,000  livres  for  his  ransom. 

MANTINEA  (Arcadia,  Greece),  Battles  here,  (i)  Athenians  and  Argives  defeated  by 
Agis  II.  of  Sparta,  418  b.c.  {2)  Between  Epaminondas  and  the  Thebans,  and  the  combined 
forces  of  Lacedaemon,  Achaia,  Elis,  Athens,  and  Arcadia,  362  B.c.  The  Theban  general 
was  victorious,  but  was  killed  in  the  engagement,  and  from  that  Thebes  lost  its  power 
and  consequence  among  the  Grecian  states.  The  emperor  Adrian  built  a temple  at  Mantinea 
in  honour  of  his  favourite  Alcinoiis.  The  town  was  also  called  Antigonia. 

MANTUA  (N.  Italy).  Yirgil  was  born  at  a village  near  this  city,  70  b.c.  Hence  he  is 
often  styled  the  Mantuan  bard.  Mantua  was  ruled  by  the  Gonzagas,  lords  of  Mantua,  from 
1328  to  1708,  when  it  was  .seized  by  the  emperor  Joseph  I.  It  has  since  been  held  by  the 
Austrians.  Mantua  surrendered  to  the  French,  Feb.  2.  1797,  after  a siege  of  eight  months. 
It  was  retaken  by  the  Austrian  and  Russian  army,  July  30,  1799,  after  a short  siege.  In 
1800,  after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  the  French  again  obtained  possession  of  it.  It  was 
included  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy  till  1814,  when  it  was  restored  to  the  Austrians. 

MANUFACTURES.  See  Silk,  Cotton,  &c.  MAORIS.  See  New  Zealand. 

MAPLE-TREE.  The  Acer  ruhrum,  or  scarlet-majde,  was  brought  here  from  N.  America, 
before  a.d.  1656.  The  Acer  Negundo,  or  ash-leaved  maple,  before  1688.  From  the  Acer 
saccharinum  (introduced  here  in  1735)  the  Americans  make  very  good  sugar. 

MAPS.  See  Charts  and  Mercator. 

MARATHON  (in  Attica).  Here,  on  Sept.  28  or  29,  490  b.c.,  the  Greeks,  only  10,000 
.strong,  defeated  the  Persian  army  amounting  to  500,000,  who  had  200,000  killed.  The 
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former  were  commamlcil  by  Miltiiides,  Aristides,  and  Thcmistocles.  Among  the  slain  was 
lli])pins,  tlio  instigator  of  the  war.  The  Persian  army  was  forced  to  retreat  to  Asia. 

^MARBLE.  Dipoemis  and  Seyllis,  statuaries  of  Crete,  were  the  first  artists  who  sculptured 
marble,  and  jiolished  their  works  ; all  statues  previously  being  of  Avood,  568  n.c.  Pliny, 
'fho  edifices  and  monuments  of  Homo  were  constructed  of,  or  ornamented  Avith,  line  marble. 
The  ruins  of  Palmyra  are  ehiclly  of  Avhite  marble. 

^lAHBUHCi  (W.  (Jennaiiy).  The  cathedral  Avas  founded,  1231  ; and  the  first  Protestant 
uniA'orsity  in  1527.  It  .sulfered  much  during  the  Seven  years’  Avar,  1753-60. 

MARCH,  the  first  month  of  the  year,  until  N’uma  added  January  and  February,  713  n.c. 
Romulus,  Avho  divided  the  year  into  months,  gave  to  this  month  the  name  of  his  su])posed 
father,  Alars  ; though  Oviil  observes,  that  the  jieojile  of  Italy  had  tlie  month  of  ]\larch  before 
the  time  of  Romulus,  but  that  they  placed  it  very  dillerently  in  the  calendar.  The  year 
formerly  commenced  on  the  25th  day  of  this  month.  Sec  Year. 

AIARCIIES,  Lords  of,  noblemen  avIio  lived  on  boundaries  settled  betAveen  England  and 
"Wales,  and  England  and  Scotland,  and,  according  to  Caimlen,  had  their  laAA'S,  and  poAver  of  life, 
death,  &c.,  like  petty  princes.  These  ]>0Avers  Avere  abolished,  1535,  and  1547. 

MARCIONITES,  heretics,  folloAvcrs  of  Marcion,  aliout  a.d.  150,  Avho  preceded  the 
Alanichees,  and  taught  similar  doctrines.  Cave. 

^MARCOMANNI,  a people  of  Southern  Germany,  expelled  the  Boii  from  Bohemia,  and 
united  Avith  other  tribes,  iiiA^aded  Italy  about  a.d.  167,  but  AA'ere  repelled  by  the  emjicrors 
Antoninus  and  Verus  ; defeated  by  the  Legion  called,  from  a fabled  miracle,  the  Thundering 
Legion,  179  : and  Ihially  driven  beyond  the  Danube  by  Aurelian,  271. 

MARENGO,  N.  Italy.  Here  the  French  army,  commanded  by  Bonaparte,  attacked  the 
Austrians  : after  prodigies  of  valour,  his  army  Avas  retreating,  Avhen  the  timely  arrival  of 
general  Dessaix  (mortally  Avounded  in  the  action)  turned  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  The 
slaughter  on  both  sides  Avas  dreadful  : the  Austrians  lost  6000  in  killed,  12,000  in  prisoners, 
and  45  pieces  of  cannon  ; and  though  the  French  boasted  that  the  loss  on  their  side  did  not 
much  exceed  3000  men,  it  Avas  afterAvards  knoAvii  to  be  vastly  more,  June  14,  1800.  By  a 
treaty  betAveeii  the  Austrian  general  Melas  and  Bonaparte,  signed  on  the  next  day,  the 
latter  obtained  tAvelve  strong  fortresses,  and  became,  in  fact,  the  master  of  Italy. 

^MARESCHALS,  or  Marshals,  in  France,  Avere  the  esquires  of  the  king,  and  originally 
had  the  command  of  the  vanguard  to  observe  the  enemy  and  to  choose  ju-oper  places  for  its 
encampment.  Till  the  time  of  Francis  I.,  in  1515,  there  Avere  but  tAvo  marshals,  AA’ho  had 
500  livres  per  annum  in  Avar,  but  no  stipend  in  time  of  peace.  The  rank  afterAvards  became  of 
the  highest  military  importance,  the  number  Avas  Avithout  limit,  and  the  command  supreme. 
Napoleon’s  marshals  Avere  renoAvned  for  skill  and  courage.  See  Marshal. 

MARIAN  PERSECUTION.  See  Protestants. 

^MARIGNANO  (noAV  Malegnano),  N.  Italy,  near  Milan.  Three  battles  have  been 
fought  near  here,  i.  Francis  I.  of  France  defeated  the  duke  of  IMilan  and  the  SavIss,  Sept.  13, 
14,  1515  ; above  20,000  men  Avere  slain.  This  conflict  has  been  called  the  Battle  of  the 
Giants.  — 2.  Near  here  Avas  fought  the  battle  of  Pavia  {which  see). — 3.  After  the  battle  of 
Magenta,  June  4,  1859,  the  Austrians  entrenched  themselves  at  INIalegnano.  The  emperor 
sent  marshal  Baraguay  d’Hilliers  Avith  16,000  men  to  dislodge  them,  AA'liich  he  did  Avith  a 
loss  of  about  850  killed  and  Avounded.  The  Austrians  are  said  to  liaA^e  lost  1400  killed  and 
Avounded,  and  900  prisoners,  out  of  18,000  engaged. 

MARINE  FORCES.  Marines  Avere  first  established  AAnth  the  object  of  forming  a nursery 
to  man  the  fleet.  An  order  in  council,  dated  16  Oct.  1664,  authorised  1200  soldiers  to  be 
raised  and  formed  into  one  regiment.  In  1684,  the  3rd  regiment  of  the  line  Avas  called  the 
^Marine  Regiment ; but  the  system  of  liaAdng  soldiers  exclusively  for  sea-service  AA'as  not 
carried  into  elfect  until  1698,  Avhen  tAA’o  marine  regimennts  Avere  formed.  More  regiments 
Avere  embodied  in  subsequent  years  ; and  in  1741  the  corps  consisted  of  ten  regiments,  each 
I OCX)  strong.  In  1759  they  numbered  18,000  men.  In  the  latter  years  of  the  French  AAnr 
ending  in  1815,  they  amounted  to  31,400,  but  there  Avere  frequently  more  than  3000  super- 
numeraries. Y\\q  jollies,  as  they  are  called,  frequently  distinguished  themselves.  The  A'ote 
for  1857  Avas  for  16,000  marines,  inclusive  of  1500  artillery.  P.  U.  Nicolas. 

MARINER’S  COMPASS.  See  Compass  and  Magnetism. 

MARINO,  SxVN,  a republic  in  Central  Italy,  has  existed  since  the  sixth  century.  Its 
independence  confirmed  by  pope  Pius  YII.  in  1817.  Population  in  1858,  about  8000. 
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MAlvK.  Tills  coin  originated  among  the  northern  nations,  and  the  name  'mark-labs  is 
still  retained  in  Denmark,  as  money  of  account.  The  mark  was  a general  continental  coin, 
of  silver.  Ashe.  In  England,  the  mark  means  the  sum  of  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  ; 
and  here  the  name  is  also  retained  in  particular  cases  of  fines  being  adjudged  against  infractors 
of  the  law  in  criminal  courts.  Ashe. 

MARKET.  Sec  Smilhficld  and  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market. 

MARK’S,  ST.,  Venice.  The  church  was  erected  in  829  ; the  piazza  in  1592. 

MARLBOROUGH,  Statutes  of,  were  enacted  in  the  castle  of  Marlborough,  in  Wilt- 
shire, 1267.  Some  are  still  referred  to.  — Marlborough  House,  Pall  Mall,  London,  was  built 
by  Wren  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  1709-10  ; was  bought  for  the  princess  Charlotte  and 
prince  Leopold  in  1817  ; held  by  rpieen  Adelaide  till  1849.  It  is  to  be  the  residence  of  the 
prince  of  Wales. 

IMAROKITES,  Christians  in  the  East,  followers  of  one  Maron  in  the  fifth  century  ; they 
are  said  to  have  embraced  the  errors  of  the  Jacobites,  Nestorians,  and  Monothelites  : in  1180 
they  numbered  40,000,  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Libanus,  and,  being  a brave 
jieoide,  they  were  of  great  service  to  the  Christian  kings  of  Jerusalem.  They  were  reconciled 
to  the  church  of  Rome  about  the  12th  century.  For  an  account  of  the  massacres  of  the 
Maronites  in  i860,  see  Druses. 

MAROONS,  a name  given  in  Jamaica  to  runaway  negroes.  When  the  island  was 
conquered  from  the  Spaniards,  a number  of  their  negroes  fled  to  the  hills  and  became  very 
trouldesome  to  the  colonists.  A war  of  eight  years’  duration  ensued,  when  the  Maroons 
capitulated  on  being  permitted  to  retain  their  free  settlements,  about  1730.  In  1795  they 
again  took  arms,  but  were  speedily  jnit  down  and  transported  to  Nova  Scotia.  Brande. 

MAR-PRELATE  TRACTS,  virulently  attacking  episcopacy,  were  written,  it  is  believed, 
by  Henry  Penry,  who  was  cruelly  executed,  May  29,  1693,  for  having  written  seditious  words 
against  the  queen  (found  about  his  person  when  seized).  The  tracts  appeared  about  1586. 
Some  had  very  singular  titles:  such  as  “An  Almand  for  a Parrat,”  “Hay  any  Worke 
for  Cooper  ?”  &c.  They  were  collected  and  reprinted  in  1843. 

MARQUE,  Letters  of.  See  Privateering. 

MARQUESAS  ISLANDS  (Polynesia),  were  discovered  in  1595  by  Alendana,  who  named 
them  after  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  Alarquesa  de  Mendoza.  They  were  visited  by  Cook  in  1774, 
and  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  French  admiral  Dupetit  Thouars,  May  i,  1842. 

MARQUESS,  a dignity,  called  by  the  Saxons  Markin-Reve,  by  the  Germans  Markgrave, 
took  its  original  from  Mark  or  March,  a limit  or  bound  (see  M arches)  ; and  their  office  being 
to  guard  or  govern  the  frontiers  of  a province.  It  is  the  next  place  of  honour  to  a duke,  and 
was  introduced  several  years  after  that  title  had  been  established  in  England.  The  first 
on  whom  it  was  conferred  was  the  favourite  of  king  Richard  II.,  Robert  de  Yere,  earl  of 
Oxford,  created  marquess  of  Dublin,  and  placed  in  parliament  between  the  dukes  and 
earls,  1385.  James  Stewart,  second  son  of  James  III.  of  Scotland,  was  made  marquess  of 
Ormond,  in  1476  without  territories  ; afterwards  earl  of  Ross. 

MARRIAGE  was  instituted  by  God  {Gen.  ii.),  and  confirmed  by  Christ  {Marky:.),  who 
performed  a miracle  at  the  celebration  of  one  {John  ii.).  IMatrimonial  ceremonies  among 
the  Greeks  are  ascribed  to  Cecrojis,  king  of  Athens,  1554  b.c. 


Law  favouring  marriage  passed  at  Rome  B.c.  18 
Priests  forbidden  to  marry  after  ordination  a.  d.  325 
Marriage  was  forbidden  in  Lent  . . . 364 

It  was  forbidden  to  bishops  in  692,  and  to  priests 
in  1015  ; and  these  latter  were  obliged  to  take 
the  vow  of  celibacy  in 1073 


The  celebration  of  marriage  (as  a sacrament)  in 
churches  was  ordained  by  pope  Innocent  III. 

about  1199 

Marriages  were  solemnised  by  justices  of  the 
peace  under  an  act  of  the  commons  in  Oliver 

Cromwell’s  administration 1653 

A tax  was  laid  on  marriages,  viz.  ; on  the  mar- 
riage of  a duke,  sof  ; of  a common  person, 

•zs.  6'i 1695 

Irregular  marriages  prohibited  (see  Fleet  Mar- 
riages)   1753 

Marriages  were  again  taxed  in  ....  1784 

New  mairiage  act  1822  ; repealed  . . . . 1823 

Acts  prohibiting  marriages  by  Roman  Catholic 


priests  in  Scotland,  or  other  ministers  not 
belonging  to  the  Chui'ch  of  Scotland,  repealed  1834 
Act  to  render  the  children  of  certain  marriages 
within  forbidden  degrees  of  kindred  valid  ; 
and  marriage  with  deceased  wife’s  sister 

prohibited 1835 

The  present  Marriage  Act  for  England  autho- 
rising marriages  with  religious  ceremony,  bj’- 
registrars’  certificate,  or  in  a dissenting 
chapel  [amended  in  1837  and  1856],  passed  1836 

Marriage  Registration  Act 1837 

Amendment  acts  passed  in  . . 1840  and  1856 

A bill  to  suppress  irregular  marriages  in  Scot- 
land (see  Gretna)  passed  in  ...  . 1856 

A court  established  for  Divorce  and  Matrimonial 
Causes,  which  has  the  power  of  giving  sen- 
tence of  judicial  separation  for  adultery 
cruelty,  or  desertion  without  cause,  for  two 
years  and  upwards.  (See  Divorce)  . . ■ T-37 

In  the  case  of  Brook  v.  Brook,  it  was  decided 
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M A K 11 1 A('l  KS,  co)itin uaf. 

lluit  Huch  11  inan-iiiK'o  ccloViratccl  in  a fmeiffi* 
country  waa  not  valid  . . . Aia  il  17,  1858 

This  decision  continued  on  aiijical  to  tho  llouso 
of  Lords,  on  ....  March  18,  18O1 
It  lias  Ireiiucntly  been  attcniiiled  to  legalise  a 
iniuTiago  with  a deccustd  ici/c'i<  m.dcr,  without 


success.  'I’ho  AlaiTiago  Law  Uefonn  associa- 
lion  was  instituted  for  this  exclusive  object, 

.)an.  15,  1851.  A bill  lor  this  imrposc  })a.ssc<l 
the  Coninions,  July  2,  was  rejected  by  tho 
Lords,  July  23,  1858  ; and  again  rejected  in  18G2 


NUMliLll  OF  JlLidsTKllKD  M.MIUIAOKS  IX  KXOLAXI)  AND  WALLS. 


1750  . 

. 40, 300 

[800 

. . 73,228 

;8io 

• 84,473 

:8i5 

. . 9D946 

820  . 

. 96,883 

1825  . . . 98,378 

1830  . . . 102,437 

1840  . . . 121,083 

'845  • • • 14L743 

1848  . . . 138,230 


1850*  . . . 152.744 

1853  . . . 164,520 

1854  . . . 159.727 

1855  Orimecui  Kor  152,113 

1856  . . . 159,337 


1857  . . . 159,097 

1858  . . . 156,070 

1859  . . . 167,723 

1860  . . . 170,156 

i86i(northdislrenx)  165,250 


Royal  ^Iauiuaoe  .Vct,  was  jiasscd  in  1772,  in  con-  1 
sequence  of  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  i 
tho  king's  brother,  wdth  the  widow  of  tho  carl 
Waldcgravo,  and  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  with 
the  widow  of  colonel  Horton  and  daughter  of  lord 
Iniham.  [By  this  act,  none  of  the  descendants  of 
George  II. , unless  of  foreign  birth,  can  marry  under 
the  ago  of  twenty-five,  unless  with  the  consent  of  i 
the  king : at  and  after  that  age,  the  consent  of  , 
parliament  is  necessary  to  render  the  marriage 
valid.  ] The  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Sussex  with  j 
the  lady  Augusta  Murray,  solemnised  in  1793,  'was 
pronounced  illegal,  and  the  claims  of  their  son,  sir 
Augustus  d’Este,  declared  invalid,  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  Jul}'9,  1844. 

Half  Markiage.  Semi- Maiyimoniind.  Among  the 
Romans  concubinage  was  a legitimate  union,  not 
merely  tolerated  but  authorised.  The  concubine 
had  the  name  of  semi-conjux.  They  might  have 
either  a wife  or  a concubine,  provided  they  had 
not  both  together.  Constantine  the  Great  checked 
concubinage,  but  did  not  abolish  it.  This  ancient 
custom  of  the  Romans  was  preserved,  not  only 
among  the  Lombards,  but  by  the  French  when 
they  held  dominion  in  that  country.  Cujas  assures 
us  that  the  Gascons  and  other  people  bordering  on 
the  P3Tenean  mountains  had  not  relinquished  this 
custom  in  his  time,  1590.  The  women  bore  the 
name  of  “wives  of  the  second  order.”  Hinault. 
See  Morganatic  Marriages. 

Double  jUarriages.  There  are  some  instances  of  a 
husband  and  two  wives  (but  they  are  very  rare)  in 


countries  where  polygamy  was  interdicted  by  the 
state.  The  first  La<,-edairnonian  who  had  two  wives 
was  Anaxandridcs,  the  son  of  Leon,  about  510  B.c. 
Dionj'sius  of  Sj’racuse  married  two  wives,  viz: 
Doris,  tho  daughter  of  Xenetus,  and  Aristornache, 
sister  of  Dion,  398  b.c.  It  is  .said  that  the  count. 
Gleichen,  a German  nobleman,  was  permitted 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  by  Gregorj'  IX.  in 
A.D.  1237,  to  marry  and  live  with  two  wives.  The 
Jlormonites  practise  and  encourage  pol^'gamj'. 

Forced  JMarriages.  The  statute  3 Henry  VII.  1487, 
made  the  principal  and  abettors  in  marriages  with 
heiresses,  <fcc.  contrary  to  their  will,  equally  guilty 
as  felons.  Bj^  39  Eliz.  1596,  such  felons  w’erc  denied 
the  benefit  of  clergy.  This  offence  was  made 
punishable  by  transportation,  i Geo.  IV\  1820. 
The  remarkable  case  of  Miss  Wharton,  heiress  of 
the  house  of  Wharton,  whom  captain  Campbell 
married  bj’’  force,  occurred  in  William  Ill.’s  reign. 
Sir  John  Johnston  was  hanged  for  seizing  tho 
3'oung  lady,  and  the  marriage  was  annulled  by 
parliament  i6go. — Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  was 
tried  at  Lancaster,  and  found  guilty  of  the  felo- 
nious abduction  of  Miss  Turner,  March  24,  1827  ; 
and  his  marriage  with  her  was  immediately  dis- 
solved by  act  of  parliament. 

Marriages  by  Sale.  Among  the  Babylonians,  at  a 
certain  time  every  j’ear,  the  marriageable  females 
w-ere  assembled,  and  disposed  of  to  the  best  bidder. 
This  custom  is  said  to  have  originated  with 
Atossa,  daughter  of  Belochus,  about  1433  b.c. 

Fleet  Marriages.  See  Fleet. 


]\IARSEILLAISE  HYM])J'.  The  words  and  music  are  ascribed  to  Rouget  de  Lille,  a 
French  engineer  officer,  who  composed  it  at  the  request  of  marshal  Lucknow,  in  1791,  to 
cheer  the  conscripts  at  Strasbnrg.  It  derived  its  name  from  some  troops  from  lilarseilles 
marching  into  Paris  to  the  tune  in  1792.  JBrande. 

MARSEILLES,  the  ancient  3Iassilia  (S.  France),  a maritime  city,  founded  by  the 
Phocpeans  about  600  b.c.  ; an  ally  of  Rome,  218  b.c.  Cicero  styled  it  the  Athens  of  Gaul, 
on  account  of  its  excellent  schools. 

Taken  by  Julius  Caisar  after  a long  and  terrible  The  plague  rages 1649  fz  1720-1 

siege  45  B.c.  ; and  by  Euric  the  Visigoth,  [It  carried  off  50,000  of  the  inhabitants.  The 

A.D.  470,  and  was  sacked  bj'  the  Saracens  ' bishop  Belsunce  devotedly  exerted  himself 

A.D.  839  to  relieve  the  sufferer.s. ] 

Marseilles  a republic 1214  Revolutionary  commotions  here  . April  30,  1789 

Subjected  to  the  counts  of  Provence  . . .1251  Marseilles  opposes  the  revolutionary  goveni- 

United  to  the  crown  of  France  ....  1482  ment,  and  is  reduced  . . . . Aug.  1793 

i\IARSHALS.  Two  were  appointed  in  London  to  clear  the  streets  of  vagrants,  and  to 
send  the  sick,  blind,  and  lame  to  asylums  and  hospitals  for  relief,  1567.  Nortlioiicic. 

klARSHALS,  Beitisii  Field-.  This  rank  was  first  conferred  upon  John,  duke  of 
Argyle,  and  George,  earl  of  Orkney,  by  George  II.  in  1736.  See  Maresclial. 


* Of  these  marriages  it  is  stated  in  the  registrar’s  returns,  that  47,570  men  and  70,601  women  could  not 
write,  and  that  they  signed  the  marriage  register  with  their  marks. — In  France,  the  marriages  were 
208,893  ill  1820  ; 243,674  in  1825  ; and  259,177  in  1830.  As  respects  Paris,  the  statistics  of  that  city,  which 
are  verj^  minute  and  curious,  furnish  the  following  classes  as  occurring  in  7754  mamages  : — Bachelors  and 
maids,  6456 ; bachelors  and  widows,  368 ; widowers  and  maids,  708 ; wfidowers  and  widows,  222. 
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MARSHALS  of  Fuance,  &c.,  appointed  by  Nai)oleon  I,  during  bis  wars,  1804-14. 


Arrighi,  duke  of  Padua. 

Augcroau,  duke  of  Castigliono. 
lieruadotte,  ludncc  of  Ponte  Corvo  : afterwards  king 
of  Sweden. 

Borthier,  in-ince  of  Noufcbatel  and  Wagrani,  com- 
mitted suicide  at  Bamberg,  1815. 

Bcssiercs,  duke  of  I stria. 

Bavoust,  prince  of  Eckmuhl  and  duke  of  Auerstadt. 
Jourdan,  peer  of  France. 

Junot,  duke  of  Abrantes. 

Kellerman,  duke  of  Valmy. 

Ijanncs,  duke  of  Montebello,  killed  at  Aspcrn,  i8og. 
Lefebre,  duke  of  Dantzic. 

Macdonald,  duke  of  Taronto. 

IMarmont,  duke  of  Ragusa. 

Massena,  prince  of  Essling  and  duke  of  Rivoli. 
Moncey,  duke  of  Conegliano.  [1835. 

Mortier,  duke  of  Treviso,  killed  by  Fieschi,  July  28, 


Murat,  king  of  Naples,  executed  Oct.  13,  1815. 

Ncy,  prince  of  Moskwa,  executed  Dec.  7,  1815. 
Oudinot,  duke  of  Reggio. 

Soult,  duke  of  Dalmatia. 

Sucliet,  duke  of  Albufera. 

Victor,  duke  of  Belluno. 

OFFICERS  OF  STATE. 

Cambac4rfes,  duke  of  Parma. 

Caulaincourt,  duke  of  Vicenza. 

Champagne,  duke  of  Cadore. 

Duroc,  duke  of  Friuli,  killed  at  Bautzen,  1813. 
Fouch6,  duke  of  Otranto, 
j Le  Brun,  duke  of  Piacenza. 

Maret,  duke  of  Bassano. 

Savary,  duke  of  Rovigo,  and 

Talleyrand  de  Perigor^  prince  of  Benevento,  died 
1838. 


MARSHALSEA  COURT  of  the  Queen’s  house  was  very  ancient,  of  high  dignity,  and 
coeval  with  the  common  law.  Since  the  decision  of  the  case  of  the  Marshalsea  (see  Lord 
Coke's  10  Rep.  68)  no  business  had  been  done  in  this  court  ; but  it  was  regularly  opened  and 
adjourned  at  the  same  time  with  the  Palace  court,  created  in  1665  ; the  judges  and  other 
officers  being  the  same  as  in  the  Palace  court.  See  Palace  Court.  The  J\Iarshalsea  court 
was  altogether  discontinued,  Dec.  31,  1849. 

MARSI,  a brave  people  of  Southern  Italy,  who,  after  several  contests,  yielded  to  the 
Romans,  about  301  b.o.  During  the  civil  wars  they  and  their  allies  rebelled,  having 
demanded  and  been  refused  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  91  b.C.  After  many  successes 
and  reverses,  they  sued  for  and  obtained  peace  and  the  rights  they  required,  87  B.c.  The 
Marsi  being  Socii  of  the  Romans,  this  was  called  the  Social  ivar. 

.MARSTON  MOOR  (near  York).  The  Scots  and  parliamentary  army  were  besieging 
York,  when  prince  Rupei’t,  joined’ by  the  marquess  of  Newcastle,  determined  to  raise  the 
siege.  Both  sides  drew  up  on  Marston  Moor,  to  the  number  of  fifty  thousand,  and  the 
contest  was  long  undecided.  Rupert,  commanding  the  right  wing  of  the  royalists,  was 
opposed  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  at  the  head  of  a body  of  troops  whom  he  had  taken  care  to 
levy  and  discipline.  Cromwell  was  victorious  ; he  drove  his  ojiponents  ofi‘  the  held,  followed 
the  vanqui.shed,  returned  to  a second  engagement  and  a second  victory.  The  prince’s  Avholc 
train  of  artillery  was  taken,  and  the  royalists  never  afterwards  I’ccovered  the  blow  ; fought 
July  2,  1644. 

MARTELLO  TOWERS  were  circular  buildings  of  masonry  erected  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  on  the  coast  of  England,  as  defences  against  invasion. 

MARTIAL  LAAU.  See  Courts' -Martial  and  Military  Law. 

MARTINIQUE  (West  Indies),  settled  by  France,  1635.  This  and  the  adjacent  isles  of 
St.  Lucia  and  St.  Yincent,  and  the  Grenadines,  were  taken  by  the  British  from  the  Frgnch 
in  February,  1762.  They  were  restored  to  France  at  the  peace  of  the  following  year.  They 
were  again  taken,  March  16,  1794  ; were  restored  at  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802  ; and  were 
again  captured,  Feb.  23,  1809.  A revolution  took  place  in  this  island  in  favour  of  Napoleon, 
but  it  was  hnally  suppressed  by  the  British,  June  i,  1815,  and  Martinique  reverted  to  its 
French  masters.  Severe  earthquakes  occurred  here  in  1767  and  1839. 

MARTINMAS,  the  feast  of  St.  Martin,  bishoji  of  Tours,  in  the  fourth  century,  is 
observed  on  Nov.  ii.  In  many  parts  of  the  north  of  England,  and  of  Scotland,  it  continues 
to  be  one  of  the  quarter-days  for  receiving  rents. 

MARTIN’S  PIALL,  ST.,  Long  Acre,  London,  was  opened  as  a concert-room  for  l\fr. 
John  Hullah  on  Feb.  ii,  1850;  burnt  down,  Aug.  26,  i860;  and  rebuilt,  1861. 

MARTYRS.  Stephen,  the  first  Christian  martyr,  was  stoned  a.d.  33.  The  festivals  of 
the  martyrs  are,  many  of  tiiem,  of  very  ancient  date,  and  took  their  rise  about  the  time  of 
Polycarp,  who  suffered  martyrdom  about  A.D.  166.  England  has  had  martyrs.  See 
Persecutions  and  Protestants. 

MARYLAND,  one  of  the  first  thirteen  United  States  of  North  America,  was  granted  in 
1632  by  lord  Baltimore,  and  settled  by  a company  of  English  Romanists  in  1634.  It 
contains  the  district  of  Colombia,  in  which  Washington  is  situate.  It  continued  in  the 
Union  when  the  other  slave  states  seceded  in  i860  and  1861.  The  Confederate  army  under 
general  Lee,  after  their  victory  at  Bull  Run,  Aug.  30,  1862,  crossed  the  Potomac  and  entered 
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^luryluiul.  Tlioy  were  followed  by  the  Federal  army  under  McClellan.  Severe  conllicta 
ensued,  esjK'cially  on  Sept.  17,  at  Antietain  Creek,  with  great  loss  on  both  sides,  each 
claiming  the  victory.  The  Confederates  retired  into  Virginia,  in  good  order,  and  it  is  said 
with  much  booty. 

]\lASIvS.  Popjwa,  the  wife  of  Nero,  is  .said  to  have  invented  the  ma.sk  to  guard  her 
complexion  from  the  sun  ; but  theatrical  ma.sks  were  in  u.sc  among  the  Greeks  ami  lionifims. 
Horace  attributes  them  to  i’Fi.schylus  ; yet  Aristotle  says  the  inventor  and  time  of  their 
introduction  were  unknown. — Motleni  masks,  and  mull's,  fairs,  and  false  hair  for  the  women, 
were  devi.scd  by  the  harlots  of  Italy,  and  brought  to  England  from  Franco  in  1572.  Stow. 

^lASQUEKADES  wore  in  fashion  in  the  court  of  Edward  HI.,  1340  ; and  in  the  reign 
of  Charles,  1660,  mas(|ueradcs  were  frequent  among  the  citizens.  The  bisho])S  preached 
against  them,  and  made  such  representations  as  occasioned  their  supjiression,  9 Geo.  I.  1724. 
[No  le.ss  than  six  masquerades  were  subscribed  for  in  a month  at  this  time.]  They  were 
revived,  and  carried  to  shameful  excess  by  connivance  of  the  government,  and  in  direct 
violation  of  the  laws,  and  tickets  of  admission  to  a masquerade  at  Pianelagh  were  on  some 
occasions  subscribed  for  at  twenty-live  guineas  each,  1776.  Mortimer.  At  the  close  of  a 
bal  masque,  !March  5,  1856,  Covent-garden  theatre  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

MASS,  in  the  Homan  Church,  is  the  office  or  prayers  used  at  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharist,  in  memory  of  the  passion  of  Christ,  and  to  this  every  part  of  the  service  alludes. 
The  general  division  consists  in  high  and  low  : the  first  is  that  sung  by  the  choristers,  and 
celebrated  with  the  assistance  of  a deacon  and  sub-deacon  ; low  masses  are  those  in  which 
the  prayers  are  badly  rehearsed  without  singing.  Mass  was  first  celebrated  in  Latin  about 
A.D.  394  ; it  was  introduced  into  England  in  the  seventh  century.  Prostration  was  enjoined 
at  the  elevation  of  the  host  in  1201.* 

MASSACHUSETTS  (New  England,  N.  America),  the  seat  of  the  first  English  settle- 
ments, 1620.  It  joined  the  first  congress  of  the  States  in  1774.  See  United  States. 

MASSACRES.  The  following  arc  among  the  most  remarkable  ; — 


BEFORE  CHRIST. 

Of  .all  the  Carthagini.ans  in  Sicily,  397  b.c. 

2000  T^’rians  crucified  and  8000  put  to  tlie  sword  for 
not  siUTendering  Tj-re  to  Alexander,  331  b.c. 

Of  2000  Capuans,  friends  of  Hannibal,  by  Gracchus, 
211  B.c. 

A dreadful  sl.aughter  of  the  Teutoiies  .and  Ambroncs, 
near  Aix,  by  Marius,  the  Rom.an  general,  200,000 
being  left  dead  on  the  spot,  102  b.  c. 

The  Romans  throughout  Asia,  women  .and  children 
not  excepted,  massacred  in  one  day,  by  order  of 
Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  88  b.c. 

A great  number  of  Roman  senators  massacred  by 
Cinna,  Marius,  and  Sertorius,  87  B.c. 

Again,  under  Sylla  and  Catiline,  his  minister  of 
vengeance,  82  b.c. 

At  Perusia,  Octavi.anus  Ctesar  ordered  300  Roman 
senators  and  other  persons  of  distinction  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  JuUus  C'ajsar,  40  b.c. 

AFTER  CHRIST. 

At  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  1,100,000  of  Jews 
arc  s.aid  to  have  been  put  to  the  sword,  a.d.  70. 
The  Jews,  headed  by  one  Andrm,  put  to  death 

100.000  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  and  near  Cyrenc, 

A.D.  115. 

Cassius,  a Rom.an  general,  under  the  emperor  51. 
Aurelius,  put  to  death  300,000  of  the  inhabitants 
ofSeleucia,  a.d.  165. 

At  Alexandria,  many  thous.ands  of  citizens  are 
massacred  by  order  of  Antoninus,  a.d.  215. 

The  emperor  Probus  is  said  to  have  put  to  death 

400.000  of  the  barbarian  inv.aders  of  Gaul,  a.d.  277. 
Of  the  Gothic  hostages  by  Valens,  a.d.  378. 

Of  Thessalonica,  when  7000  persons  invited  into  the 
circus  were  put  to  the  sword,  by  order  of  Theo- 
dosius, A.D.  390. 

Of  the  circus  factions  .at  Constantinople,  a.d.  532. 
5Iassacre  of  the  Latins  at  Constantinople  by  order 
of  Andronicus,  a.d.  1184. 


Of  the  Albigenses  and  W.aldenses,  commenced  at 
Toulouse,  a.d.  1208.  Thous,ands  perished  by  the 
swoid  and  gibbet  of  the  French  in  Sicily,  a.d. 
1282.  See  Sicilian  Vesperf. 

At  Paris,  of  the  Armagnacs,  at  the  instance  of  John, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  a.d.  1418. 

Of  the  Swedish  nobility,  at  a feast,  by  order  of 
Christian  II.,  a.d.  1520. 

Of  70,000  Huguenots,  or  French  Protestants,  in 
Fr.ance.  See  St.  Bartholomew,  Aug.  24,  1572. 

Of  the  Christians  in  Croatia,  by  the  Turks,  when 

65,000  were  sl.ain,  a.d.  1592. 

Of  the  pretender  Demetrius,  and  his  Polish  adhe- 
rents, 51  ay  27,  1606. 

Of  Protestants  at  Thom,  put  to  death  under  a pre- 
tended legal  sentence  of  the  chancellor  of  Poland, 
for  being  concerned  in  a tumult  occasioned  by  a 
Rom.an  Catholic  procession,  a.d.  1724.  All  the 
Protestant  powers  in  Europe  interceded  to  have 
this  unjust  sentence  revoked,  but  unavailingly. 

At  Batavia  12,000  Chinese  were  massacred  by  the 
natives,  October,  1740,  under  the  pretext  of  an 
intended  insurrection. 

At  the  taking  of  Ism.ail  by  the  Russians,  30,000  old 
and  young  were  slain,  December,  1790.  See  Ismail. 

Of  French  Royalists.  See  Septemhrizers,  Sept.  2, 1792. 

Of  Poles,  at  Prag.a,  1794. 

In  St.  Domingo,  where  Dessalines  made  proclama- 
tion for  the  massacre  of  aU  the.  whites,  5Iarch  29, 
1804,  and  many  thousands  perished. 

Insurrection  at  5Iadrid,  and  massacre  of  the  French, 
5Iay  2,  1808. 

5Iassacre  of  the  5Iamelukes,  in  the  citadel  of  Cairo, 
5Iarch  i,  1811. 

5Iassacre  of  Protestants  at  Nismes,  perpetrated  by 
the  Catholics,  5I.ay  1815. 

5Iassacre  at  Scio,  April  22,  1822.  See  Chios. 

Destruction  of  the  Janissaries  at  Constantinople 
(some  s.ay  16,000,  others  20,000  kiUed),  June  14, 1826. 

5Iassacre  of  Christians  at  Aleppo.  Oct.  16,  1850. 


* Dr.  Daniel  Rock,  in  his  work  entitled  “The  Church  of  our  Fathers”  (1849),  gives  a full  account  o 
an  ancient  51S.  of  “ The  Service  of  the  5Iass,  called  the  Rite  of  Salisbury,”  compiled  for  that  cathedral,  by 
St.  Osmund  and  others,  from  the  end  of  the  eleventh  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 
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AIASSACKEH,  continued. 

of  Maronites,  by  the  Druses,  in  Lebanon,  Juno,  i860 ; 
and  of  Christians,  l>y  tlie  Mahometans  at  Damascus, 
July  9-1 1,  i860.  Bee  and  Z)(oaa«cws. 

MASSACRES  IN  BRITISH  HISTORY. 

Of  300  Englisli  nobles  on  Salisbury  Tlain,  by  Ilen- 
gist,  about  A.D.  450. 

Of  the  monks  of  Bangor,  to  the  number  of  1200,  by 
Ethelfrid,  king  of  Bcrnicia,  a.d.  607  or  612. 

Of  the  Danes  in  the  southern  counties  of  England, 
in  the  night  of  November  13,  1002,  and  the  23rd 
Ethelred  II.  At  London  it  was  most  bloody,  the 
churches  being  no  sanctuary.  Amongst  the  rest 
was  Gunilda,  sister  of  Swein,  king  of  Denmark, 
left  in  hostage  for  the  performance  of  a treaty  but 
newly  concluded.  Baker's  Chronicle. 

Of  the  Jews,  in  England.  Some  few  pressing  into 
Westminster  Hall  at  Richard  I.’s  coronation,  were 
put  to  death  by  the  people  ; and  a false  alarm 
1 )eing  given  that  the  king  had  ordered  a general 
massacre  of  them,  the  people  in  many  parts  of 
England  slew  all  they  met.  In  York  500,  who  had 
taken  shelter  in  the  castle,  killed  themselves,  rather 
than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  multitude,  a.d.  1189. 

Of  the  Bristol  colonists,  at  Cullen’s  Wood,  Ireland. 
Bee  Cullen’s  Wood,  a.d.  1209. 


Of  the  English  factory  at  Amboyna,  in  order  to  dis- 
possess its  members  of  the  Bjiice  Islands,  a.d. 
Feb.  1624. 

Massacre  of  the  Prote.stants  in  Ireland,  in  O’Neill’s 
rebellion,  Oct.  23,  1641.  Upwards  of  30,000 
British  were  killed  in  the  commencement  of  this 
rebellion.  Sir  William  Petty.  In  the  first  three  or 
four  days  of  it,  forty  or  fifty  thousand  of  the  Pro- 
testants were  destroyed.  Lord  Clarendon.  Before 
the  rebellion  was  entirely  suppressed,  154,000 
Protestants  were  massacred.  Sir  W.  2’eniple. 

Of  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe.  See  Glencoe.  Feb. 
13,  1692. 

Of  184  men,  women,  and  children,  chiefly  Protes- 
tants, burnt,  shot,  or  pierced  to  death  by  pikes  : 
perpetrated  by  the  insurgent  Irish,  at  the  barn  of 
Bcullabogue,  Ireland,  in  1798.  Musgrave. 

Of  Europeans  at  Meerut,  Delhi,  &c. , by  mutineers 
of  the  native  Indian  army.  Bee  India,  May  and 
June,  1857. 

Of  Europeans  at  Kalangan,  on  the  south  coast  of 
Borneo,  May  i,  1859.  Among  the  sufferers  was 
Mr.  James  Motley,  aged  37,  an  eminent  geologist 
and  naturalist.  lie  was  superintendent  of  an 
expedition  sent  out  to  work  the  coal  mines  of  the 
country. 


JIASSAGETvE,  an  ancient  Scytliian  peo2ile  (probaLly  tlie  ancestors  of  the  Goths),  v.'ho 
invaded  Asia  about  635.  In  a conflict  with  them  Cjnus  tlie  Great  was  killed,  529  b.c. 

MASSILIA.  See  Marseilles. 

MASTER  OF  THE  Ceremonies,  See  Ceremonies. 

MASTERS  IN  Chancery,  chosen  from  the  equity  bar,  were  first  appointed  it  is  said  to 
assist  the  extreme  ignorance  of  sir  Christopher  Hatton,  lord  chancellor  of  England,  in  1588. 
The  office  was  abolished  in  1852, 

MASTER  OF  the  Gre.-vt  Wardrobe,  an  officer  of  gi’eat  antiquity  and  dignity.  The 
establishment  was  abolished  in  1782,  and  the  duties  transferred  to  the  lord  chamberlain . 

MASTER  OF  the  Rolls,  an  eijuity  judge,  derives  his  title  from  having  the  custody  of 
all  charters,  xiatents,  commissions,  deecls,  and  recognisances,  made  into  rolls  of  parchment ; 
his  decrees  are  appealable  to  the  court  of  chancery.  The  repository  of  public  papers,  called 
the  Rolls,  is  in  Chancery-lane.  They  were  formerly  kept  in  a chapel  founded  for  the 
converted  Jews  ; but  after  their  having  be.en  expelled  the  kingdom,  it  was  annexed  for  ever 
to  the  office  of  the  mastership  of  the  rolls.  Here  were  kept  all  the  records  since  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  king  Richard  III.,  1483  ; all  jnior  to  that  period  being  kept  in  the 
Tower  of  London.  See  Records.  The  first  recorded  master  of  the  rolls  was  either  John  de 
Langton,  appointed  1286,  or  Adam  de  Osgodeby,  appointed  Oct.  i,  1295  ; but  it  is  clear  that 
the  office_was  in  existence  long  before.  Hardy. 


masters  of  the  rolls. 


Sir  Wm.  Grant  appointed  . . . May  27,  1801 

Sir  Thomas  Plumer  . . . . Jan.  6,  1818 

Robert  lord  Gifford  ....  April  5,  1824 
Sir  J.  S.  Copley  (aft.  lord  Lyndhurst),  Bept.  14,  1826 


Sir  John  Leach May  3,  1827 

Sir  C.  Pepys  (aft.  lord  Cottenham)  . Bept.  29,  1834 
Henry  Bickersteth  (aft.  lord  Langdale),  Jan.  19,  1836 
Sir  John  Romilly  (the  present,  1862),  March  28,  1851 


IMATHEMATICS  formerly  meant  all  sorts  of  learning  and  discipline  ; but  is  now  applied 
to  the  sciences  relating  to  numbers  and  quantity.  See  Arithmetic.  Among  the  most  eminent 
mathematicians  were  Euclid,  300  b.o.  ; Archimedes,  287  b.c.  ; Descartes,  died  1650  ; Barrow, 
died  1677  ; Leibnitz,  died  1716  ; sir  Isaac  Hewton,  died  1727  ; Euler,  died  1783  ; Ijagrange, 
died  1813  ; Laplace,  died  1827  ; and  Dr.  Peacock,  died  1858,  Dr.  'VVhewell,  Mr.  G.  B.  Airy 
(astronomer  royal),  professor  de  klorgan,  I.  Todhunter,  and  Mary  Somerville,  born  1790, 
author  of  the  “ Mechanism  of  the  Heavens,”  are  eminent  living  mathematicians. 

klATIHS.  The  service  or  jirayers  first  performed  in  the  morning  or  beginning  of  the 
day  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  French  Matins  imjdy  the  massacre  of  St, 
Bartholomew,  Aug.  24,  1572.  The  Matins  of  Moscow,  the  massacre  of  prince  Demetrius, 
and  the  Poles  his  adherents,  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  May  27,  1606. 

MAUHDY-THURSDAY  (derived  by  Spelmaii  from  mande,  a hand-basket,  in  which 
the  king  Avas  accustomed  to  give  alms  to  the  poor  ; by  others  from  dies  mandati,  the  day 
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oil  which  Christ  ^iivo  his  griiiul  inn that  wc  should  lovo  one  anotlier),  the  1 liiirsday 
lud’ore  Cood  Friday.  W'hulc/i/.  On  this  day  it  was  the  (Uistoin  ol  our  kings,  or  their 
idinonors,  to  giv(>  alms,  food,  and  edothing  to  as  many  jaior  men  as  they  were  years  old.  It 
^ was  hogun  by  I'klwaril  111.  when  he  was  lil'ty  years  ol'  age,  a. i).  continued 

by  our  soveri'ign. 

I\I A U K,  S'r.  See  Baicdictinoi. 

i\lAFl\lTANl A (^^.  Africa),^ with  Numidia,  became  a Koman  ])roviiicc,  45  n.c.,  with 
Sallust  for  ])ro-eomsul.  Augustus  ereateil  (30  b.c.)  a kingdom  formed  of  Mauritania  and 
]Kirt  of  (lOtulia,  for.luba  11.,  a di*scendant  of  the  ancient  African  jirinces,  alter  being  sub- 
jugated by  the  Vandals  and  Creeks,  Suetoiuus  Pauliuus  .suppres.sed  a revolt  here,  a.d.  42. 
The  Arabs  entered  the  country  about  A.D.  667  and  subtlued  it.  See  Morocco  and  Moors. 

]\IAUl\rnUS,  or  Isi.F.  OK  Fii.VNrE  (in  the  Indian  Ocean),  was  discovered  by  the 
Portuguese,  a.d.  1505  ; but  the  Dutch  were  the  first  settlers  in  1598.  They  called  it  after 
])rince  iMaurice,  their  stadthohler,  but  on  their  acipiisition  of  the  Cajie  of  Oood  Hope  they 
de.scrted  it  ; and  it  continued  unsettled  until  the  French  landed,  and  gave  it  the  name  ot 
one  of  the  linest  provinces  in  France,  1715-  This  island  was  taken  by  the  British,  Dec.  2, 
1810,  and  confirmed  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1814. 

^lAUSOLEUiM.  Artemisia  married  her  own  brother,  IMausolus,  king  of  Caria,  Asia 
Elinor,  377  B.G,  At  his  death  she  drank  in  liquor  his  ashes  after  his  body  had  been  burned, 
and  erected  to  his  memory  at  Halicarnassus  a nioniiment,  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world  (350  B.c. ),  termed  Maiisokuin.  She  invited  all  tlie  literary  men  of  her  age,  and 
proposed  rewards  to  him  who  composed  the  best  elegiac  panegyric  upon  her  husband.  The 
prize  was  adjudged  to  Theoiiompus,  357  B.c.  She  died  352  b.c.  The  statue  of  Mausolus  is 
among  the  antiipiities  brought  from  Halicarnassus  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Newton  in  1857,  and  placed 
in  the  British  Aluseum.  A mausoleum  for  the  royal  family  of  England  was  founded  by  the 
queen  at  Frdgmore,  ^larch  15,  1862. 

AlAUVE  (French  for  incilva,  mallow),  a dye  produced  by  Dr.  Steiihousc  from  lichens  in 
1848  ; now  produced  from  Aniline  {ichich  see). 

AIAY-DAY.*  The  ancient  Eomans  used  to  go  in  procession  to  the  grotto  of  Egeria  on 
Alay-day.  Alay-day  has  also  been  imnieniorially  observed  in  England  as  a rural  festival. 
See  Evil  May-day. 

AIAY,  the  fifth  month  of  the  year,  received  its  name,  some  say,  from  Romulus,  who  gave 
it  this  appellation  in  resi:)ect  to  the  senators  and  nobles  of  his  city,  who  were  denominated 
majores  ; though  others  supposed  it  was  so  called  from  Maia,  the  mother  of  Mercury,  to 
Avhom  they  offered  sacrifices  on  the  first  day. 

^MAYNOOTH  COLLEGE  (Ireland),  founded  by  parliament,  1795,  and  endowed  by  a 
yearly  gi’ant  voted  for  the  education  of  students  designed  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood 
ill  Ireland.  An  act  for  its  government  Avas  passed  in  1800.  It  contains  about  500  students. 
Permanent  endoAvment  of  this  college  (30,000?.  for  the  enlargement  of  the  buildings,  and 
26,000?.  annually)  Avere  granted  by  parliament,  June  1845,  This  occasioned  much  con- 
troversy in  England,  a motion  being  made  for  its  abolition  almost  eA^ery  session.  The 
college  Avas  repaired  and  enlarged  in  i860. 

AIAYORS  OF  THE  Palace  Avere  high  ofiicers  in  France,  and  had  gi-eat  influence  during 
the  later  INIerovingian  kings.  They  Avere  Pepin  the  Old  (or  de  Landen),  a.d.  622  et  seq.  ; 
Pepin  Heristal,  687-714  ; Charles  Martel,  7 14-741  ; Pepin  le  Bref,  741-752,  aaJio  shut  up 
Childeric  111.  in  a monastery,  and  himself  took  the  kingdom.  In  this  quality,  Charles 
Alartel  ruled  AA'itli  despotic  SAA’ay,  a.d.  735  et  seq. — Mayoks  of  Corpokatioxs.  At  the 
time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  1066,  the  chief  officer  of  London  Avas  caUed  port-grave,  after- 
AA'ards  softened  into  port-reeve,  from  Saxon  Avords  signifying  chief  governor  of  a harbour. 
He  was  afterAvards  called  provost;  but  in  Henry  II. ’s  reign,  the  Norman  title  of  maire 
(soon  after  mayor)  Avas  brought  into  use.  At  first  the  mayor  Avas  chosen  for  life,  but  after- 
AA’ards  for  periods  of  irregular  duration  : noAV  he  is  chosen  annually,  but  is  eligible  for  re- 
election,  He  must  be  an  alderman,  and  must  have  lu’eviously  filled  the  office  of  sheriff'. 

* The  benevolent  !Mrs.  Elizabeth  Montague  (who  died  in  1800)  gave  for  many  years,  on  May-day,  an 
entertainment  at  her  house  in  Portman-square,  to  the  chimney-sweepers  of  London.  They  were  regaled 
with  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding,  and  a dance  succeeded.  Upon  their  departure,  each  guest  received  a 
shilling  from  the  mistress  of  the  feast.  It  is  said,  though  the  statement  is  much  doubted,  that  this  enter- 
tainment was  instituted  to  commemorate  the  circumstance  of  Sirs.  Montague’s  having  once  found  a boy  of 
her  own,  or  that  of  a relation,  among  the  sooty  tribe.  In  allusion  to  this  incident,  perhaps,  a story 
resembhng  the  adventures  of  this  lost  child  is  pathetically  related  by  Montgomery,  in  “The  Chimney- 
Sweeper’s  Boy.” 
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His  duties  commence  on  Nov.  9.  The  prefix  loud  is  peculiar  to  the  chief  civic  officer  of 
London,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  York  (1389,  when  a new  charter  was  gi’unted). 


The  first  mayor,  Henry  Fitz-Alwhyn,  appointed 
in  ii8g  : held  office  for  24  years. 

First  presented  to  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  1251 
The  prefix  of  lord  granted  by  Edward  HI.,  with 
the  style  of  right  honourable  ....  1354 
Bir  Henry  Pickard,  who  had  been  lord  mayor 
of  London  in  1357,  sumptuously  entertained 
in  one  day  four  monarchs  : Edward,  king  of 
England;  John,  king  of  France  ; the  king  of 
Cyprus : and  David,  king  of  Scotland  ; the 
Black  Prince  and  many  of  the  nobility  being 

present.  Stow 1363 

Sir  John  Norman,  the  first  lord  mayor  who 
went  by  water  to  be  sworn  at  Westminster, 
and  lord  mayor’s  show  instituted  . . . 1453 


The  more  costly  pageants  and  triumiffis  of  the 

show  laid  aside 1685 

The  lord  mayor  entertained  the  prince  regent 
of  England,  the  emperor  of  Russia,  king  of 
Prussia,  and  numerous  foreigners  of  high 

rank June  18,  1814 

The  lord  maydr,  Famcombe,  gave  a banquet  to 
prince  Albert  and  the  mayors  of  most  of  the 
boroughs  of  the  United  Ningdom,  in  further- 
ance of  the  project  of  the  great  International 
Industrial  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  1851, 

March  21,  1850 

The  lord  mayor,  sir  F.  Moon,  entertained  the 
emperor  and  empress  of  the  French,  April  19,  1855 


1800- T.  Sir  William  Staines,  bart. 

1801- 2.  Sir  John  Earner,  bart. 

1802- 3.  Charles  Price. 

1S03-4.  John  PeiTing. 

1804- 5.  Peter  Perchard. 

1805- 6.  Sir  James  Shaw. 

1806- 7.  William  Leighton,  bt. 

1807- 8.  JohnAinsley. 

1808- 9.  Sir  Charles  Flower,  bart. 

1809- 10.  Thomas  Smith. 

1810- 11.  Joshua  Jonathan  Smith. 

1811- 12.  Sir  Claudius  S.  Hunter,bt. 

1812- 13.  George  Scholey. 

1813- 14.  Sir  William  Domville,  bt. 

1814- 15.  Samuel  Birch. 

I Si  5-16.  Matthew  Wood. 

1816- 17.  Matthew  Wood,  again. 

1817- 18.  Christopher  Smith. 

1818- 19.  John  Atkins. 

1819- 20.  George  Brydges. 

1820- 1.  JohnT.  Thorpe. 


LORD  MAYORS  OF  LONDON. 

1821- 2.  Christopher  Magnay. 

1822- 3.  William  Heygate. 

1823- 4.  Robert  Waithman. 

1824- 5.  John  Garratt. 

1825- 6.  William  Venables. 

1826- 7.  Anthony  Browne. 

1827- 8.  Matthias  Prime  Lucas. 

1828- 9.  William  Thompson. 

1829- 30.  John  Crowder. 

18301.  Sir  John  Key,  bart. 

1831- 2.  Sir  John  Key,  bt.,  again. 

1832- 3.  Sir  Peter  Laurie. 

1833- 4.  Charles  Farebrothcr. 

1834- 5.  Henry  Winchester. 

1835- 6.  William  Taylor  Copeland. 

1836- 7.  Thomas  Kelly. 

1837- k  Sir  John  Cowan,  bart. 

1838- 9.  Samuel  Wilson. 

1839- 40.  Sir  Chapman  Marshall,  bt. 

1840- 1.  Thomas  Johnson. 

1841- 2.  John  Pirie. 


1842- 3.  J.  Humphery. 

1843- 4.  Sir  W.  Ma^ay,  bart. 

1844- 5.  Michael  Gibbs. 

1845- 6.  John  Johnson. 

1846- 7.  Sir  George  Carroll. 

1847- 8.  John  K.  Hooper. 

1848- 9.  Sir  J ames  Duke,  bt. , M . P. 

1849- 50.  Thomas  Famcombe. 

1850- 1.  Sir  John  Musgrovc. 

1851- 2.  William  Hunter. 

1852- 3.  Thomas  Challis,  M.P. 

1853- 4.  Thomas  Sidney. 

1854- 5.  SirFras.  G.  Moon,  bart. 

1855- 6.  David  Salomons. 

1856- 7.  Thomas  Quested  Finnis. 

I 1857-8.  Sir  Robt.  W.  Carden,  bt. 

1 1858-9.  David  W.  Wire. 

I 1859-60.  John  Carter. 

• 1 860- 1.  William  Cubitt,  M.P. 
j 1861-2.  William  Cubitt,  again. 

I 1862-3.  W.  A.  Rose. 


LORD  MAYORS  OF  DUBLIN. 


John  le  Dccer  was  appointed  first  provost  in 
1 308  ; a gilded  sword  was  granted  to  bo  borne 
before  the  provost  by  Henry  IV.  . . . 1407 

Thomas  Cusack  appointed  first  mayor  . . . 1409 

The  collar  of  SS.  and  a foot  company  granted 
by  Charles  II.  to  the  mayors  ....  1660 
Sir  Daniel  Bellingham,  the  first  mayor  honoured 


with  the  title  of  lord,  by  Charles  II.,  who 
granted  500L  jjer  annum,  in  lieu  of  the  com- 
pany of  foot 1665 

A new  collar  of  SS.  granted  by  Whlliam  HI.  to 
the  mayor,  value  loooL,  the  former  having 
been  lost  in  James  II. ’s  time  ....  1C97 


MEAL-TUB  PLOT,  against  tlie  duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II. , contrived  by  one 
Dangerfield,  who  secreted  a bundle  of  seditions  letters  in  the  lodgings  of  colonel  MaunselJ, 
and  then  gave  information  to  the  enstom-honse  officers  to  search  for  smuggled  goods,  Oct. 
23,  1679.  After  Dangerfield’s  apprehension  on  suspicion  of  forging  these  letters,  papers  tvere 
found  concealed  in  a mcal-iuh  at  the  house  of  a woman  tvith  Avdioin  he  cohabited,  which  con- 
tained the  scheme  to  be  sworn  to,  accusing  the  most  eminent  persons  in  the  Protestant 
interest,  and  who  were  against  the  duke  of  York’s  succession,  of  treason, — iiarticularly 
the  earls  of  Shaftesbury,  Essex,  and  Halifax.  On  Dangerfield  being  whipped  the  last  time, 
as  part  of  his  punishment,  June  i,  1685,  one  of  his  eyes  was  struck  out  by  a barrister  named 
Kobert  Francis  ; this  caused  his  death,  for  which  his  assailant  was  hanged. 

MEASURES.  See  Weights. 

MEATH  (Ireland),  Bishopric  of.  There  were  formeiJy  many  e])iscopal  secs  in  Meath, 
as  Clonard,  Duleek,  Kells,  Trim,  Ardbraccan,  Dunshanghlin,  and  Slane,  besides  others  of 
less  note  ; all  which,  except  Duleek  and  Kells,  Avere  consolidated,  and  their  common  sec 
Avas  fixed  at  Clonard,  before  the  year  1 15 1-2,  at  Avhich  time  the  division  of  the  bisho])rics 
in  Ireland  Avas  made  by  John  Paparo,  then  legate  from  pope  Eugene  III.  to  the  Irish.  The 
tAvo  sees  of  Duleek  and  Kells  afterAA^ards  submitted  to  the  same  fate.  l\Icath  Avas  valued, 
30  Henry  VIIL,  at  373?.  12s.  per  annum. 

MECCA,  (in  Arabia),  the  birth-place  of  Mahomet,  A.D.  569.  The  temple  is  a gorgeous 
structure,  much  visited  by  pilgrims.  On  one  of  the  neighbouring  hills  is  a cave,  AA’here  it  is 
pretended  Mahomet  usually  retired  to  perform  his  devotions  ; and  AAdiere  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Koran  Avas  brought  to  him  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  a.d.  604.  Tavo  miles  from  the  toAvn  is 
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tho  hill  whero,  they  8ny,  Almihain  wont  to  odor  up  Isaac,  1871  n.c.  Mecca  after  hein(<  vainly 
hesieged  by  Hosem  for  tho  (’aliph  Yezid,  A.i).  682,  was  taken  hy  Ahdelinclek,  692.  In 
1803  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  tho  Wahahees,  a Mahometan  sect.  It  is  said  that  160,000 
j)ilgriins  visited  Mecca  in  1858,  and  only  50,000  in  1859. 

M E(’ll ANK’8.  "When  the  simple  mechanical  pcjwers  were  first  introduced  is  so  un- 
certain, that  they  have  been  ascribed  to  heathen  deities.  The  axe,  wedge,  wimble,  &c.,  arc 
.said  to  ho  tho  invention  of  Da'dalus.  M'e  know'  nothing  of  tho  machinery  by  which  the 
immense  mas.scs  of  .stone  which  arc  found  in  .some  of  the  ancient  edifices  were  moved  and 
elevated.  See  Steam  Eiujinc. 


.\ristotlo  wi-itcs  on  meclianic.s  ut)o>it  . . u.c.  320 

Tho  properties  of  tho  lever,  A'c.,  deinonstnited 

by  Arehiinedes,  who  died 287 

[Ho  laid  tho  foundations  of  nearly  all  those  in- 
ventions, tho  further  prosecution  of  which  is 
the  boast  of  our  a^^e.  (1695).  1 

Tho  hand-mill,  or  quern,  was  very  early  in  use  ; 

the  Romans  found  one  in  Yorkshire  . . * 

Cattle-mills,  moUn  jumentarUe,  wqvg  also  in  use 
by  tho  Romans  . . . . , ..  * * 

The  water-mill  was  pi-obably  invented  in  Asia  ; 
the  first  that  was  described  was  near  one  of 
the  dwellings  of  ^lithridatcs  ....  70 

A water-mill  is  said  to  have  been  erected  on 

the  river  Tiber,  at  Rome 50 

Pappus  wTote  on  mechanics,  about  . . a.d.  350 

Floating-mills  on  the  Tiber 536 

Tide-mills  w’ore,  many  of  them,  in  use  in  Venice 

about 1078 

■\Vind-mills  w'cre  in  very  general  use  in  the 

twelfth  century  . .' * * 

Saw-mills  are  said  to  have  been  in  use  at  Augs- 
burg . . • 1332 


Theory  of  the  inclined  pliinc  investigated  by 

Cardan,  about a.d.  1540 

Work  on  Statics,  by  Stevinus  ....  1586 
Theoiy  of  falling  bodies,  Galileo  . . . . 1638 

I.aws  of  collision,  Wallis,  Wren,  about  . . 1668 

Theory  of  oscillation,  Huygens  . . . . 1670 

E])icycloidal  form  of  the  teeth  of  wheels, 

Roemer 1675 

Percussion  and  animal  mcchanic.s,  Borelli ; he 

died 1679 

Applic.ation  of  mechanics  to  astronomy,  panal- 
lelogisni  of  forces,  laws  of  motion,  &c.,  New- 
ton, Hooke,  &c — 

Problem  of  the  catenary  with  the  analysis,  Dr. 

Gregory 1697 

Spirit  level  (and  many  other  inventions),  by 

Dr.  Hooke,  from  1660  to 1702 

D’Alembert’s  researches  on  djmamics,  about  . 1743 

Borgnis’  Dictionnaire  de  IVlccanique  appliqude 

aux  Arts,  10  vols. 1818-23 

[Among  the  best  modern  writers  on  the  science 
of  mechanics  are  Poncelet,  Whewell,  Barlow, 
!Moseley,  Delaunay,  and  Bartholomew  Price.] 


DIECHANICS’  INSTITUTIONS.  One  was  founded  by  Dr.  Birkbeck  in  London,  and 
another  in  Gla.sgow,  in  1823  ; and  soon  after  others  arose  in  different  parts  of  the  empire. 
They  have  revived  since  1857,  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  giving  lectures  in  them. 

MECKLENBURG  (N.  Germany),  formerly  a principality  in  Lotver  Saxony,  notv  inde- 
])endent  as  the  two  grand-duchies  of  Mecklenburg-Scliwerin  (population  in  1858,  546,639) ; and 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz  (population  in  1861,  see  p.  viii).  The  house  of  Mecklenburg  is  among 
the  most  ancient  in  Europe,  as  it  claims  to  be  descended  from  Genseric  the  Vandal,  who 
ravaged  the  western  empire  in  the  fifth  century,  and  died  A.D.  477.  During  the  thirty  years 
war  Dlecklenburg  was  conquered  by  Wallenstein,  who  became  its  duke  1628  ; it  was  restored 
to  its  own  duke  in  1630.  After  several  changes  the  government  was  settled  in  1701  as  it 
now  exists  in  the  two  branches  of  Schwerin  and  Strelitz.  In  1815  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg 
Avere  made  grand-dukes. — The  royal  family  of  England  for  a century  has  been  intimately 
allied  AA'ith  the  house  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  King  George  111.  married  Charlotte,  a 
daughter  of  the  duke,  in  1761  ; their  son,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  (afterwards  king  of 
Hanover)  married  princess  Frederica  Caroline,  a daughter  of  the  duke,  in  1815  ; and  princess 
Augusta  of  Cambridge  married,  in  18/13,  Frederic,  the  present  grand-duke  (1861). 


GRAND-DUKES  OF  MECKLENBURG-SCHVv'ERIX. 

1S15.  Frederic-PT'ancis  I.  I Heir,  bis  son,  Frederic-Fraucis,  born  Mai'cb 

1842.  Frederic-Fraucis  II.  iUarcb  7 : bom  Feb.  28,  19,  1851. 

1823  (PRKSENT  gi'and-duke,  1862).  1 


GRAND-DUKES  OF  MECKLENBURG-STRELITZ. 

1815.  Cbarles.  Heir,  bis  son,  Adolpbus- Frederic,  born  July  22, 

1816,  George,  born  Aug.  12,  1779,  succeeded,  Nov.  6.  1848. 

i860.  Frederic,  Sept.  6 : born  Oct.  17,  1819  (tbe 

PRESENT  grand-duke  1862). 

MEDALS.  There  is  hardly  any  record  of  medals  or  decorations  as  rewards  in  the  army 
or  navy  before  the  time  of  the  commomvealth.  The  house  of  commons  resolved  to  grant 
rewards  and  medals  to  the  fleet  whose  officers  (Blake,  Monk,  Penn,  and  Lawson)  and  men 
gained  a glorious  victory  over  the  Dutch  fleet,  off  the  Texel,  in  1653.  Blake’s  medal  of  1653 
was  bought  by  his  majesty  William  IV.  for  150  guineas.  In  1692  an  act  was  passed  for 
applying  the  tenth  part  of  the  proceeds  of  prizes  for  medals  and  other  rcAvards  for  officers, 
seamen,  and  marines.  Subsequent  to  lord  HoAve’s  victory,  June  i,  1794,  it  Avas  thought 
expedient  to  institute  a naA^al  medal.  Dledals  Avere  presented  by  the  queen  to  persons 
distinguished  in  the  AA’ar  in  the  Crimea,  May  18,  1855. 
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MEDIA,  a province  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  revolted  from  71 1 b.c.,  and  became  an 
indej)endent  kingdom,  and  conquered  Persia,  but  was  subdued  by  Cyrus ; from  that  time 
united  to  the  Persian  empire,  and  shared  its  fate. 


Revolt  of  the  Modes u.c.  711 

Deioces,  founder  of  Eebatana,  reigns  . . 709 

Phraortos  or  Arphaxad  reigns  ; (he  conquers 
Persia,  Armenia,  and  other  countries)  . . 656 

Warlike  reign  of  Cyaxarcs  . . • . 632-594 


War  with  the  Lydians  (sec //«/?/.?)  . .b.c.  603 

Astyages  reigns 594 

Astyages  deposed  by  Cyrus,  550 ; who  esta- 
blishes the  empire  of  Persia  {which  .see)  . . 560 


MEDICAL  BENEVOLPINT  COLLEGE  (Epsom,  Surrey),  Subscriptions  began  in  1851, 
and  the  college  was  opened  in  1855,  by  the  prince  consort.  It  provides  an  asylum  for  20 
pensioners  male  and  female.  40  foundation  scholars  (sons  of  medical  men)  are  fed,  clothed, 
and  educated, 

MEDICAL  COUISrCIL.  In  1858  an  act  was  pas.sed  “ to  regulate  the  qualifications  of 
practitioners  in  medicine  and  surgery;”  amended  in  i860.  It  established  “the  General 
(Jouucil  of  Medical  Education  and  liegistration  of  the  United  Kingdom.”  The  first  meeting 
of  this  council  took  place  on  Nov.  23,  1858,  when  sir  B,  C.  Brodie  tvas  elected  first  president 
( who  on  Nov.  30  was  elected  president  of  the  Ptoyal  Society).  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  J. 
H.  Green  in  June  i860.  The  first  Medical  Eegister  was  issued  in  July  1859.  In  1862  the 
Ihe  council  was  incorporated  by  parliament,  and  authorised  to  prepare  and  sell  a new 
Pharmacopoeia, 

MEDICI  FAMILY,  illustrious  as  the  restorers  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts  in  Ital}", 
were  chiefs  or  signori  of  the  republic  of  Florence  from  1434,  in  which  year  Cosmo  cle’  Medici, 
who  had  been  banished  from  the  republic,  was  recalled,  and  made  its  chief ; he  presided  over 
it  for  thirty  years.  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  styled  “the  Magnificent,”  and  the  “Father  of 
Letters,”  ruled  Florence  from  1469  to  1492.  John  de’  Medici  (pope  Leo  X.)  was  the  son 
of  Lorenzo.  Roscoe.  From  1569  to  1737  the  IMedici  family  were  hereditary  grand-dukes  of 
Tuscany,  which  sec.  Catherine  de’  Medici  became  queen  of  France  in  1547,  and  regent  in 
1550.  She  plotted  with  the  duke  of  Alva  to  destroy  the  Protestants  in  1565. 

MEDICINE.  See  Physic. 

MEDINA  (Arabia  Deserta),  famous  for  the  tomb  of  Mahomet,  contained  in  a large  mosque, 
closed  with  rich  curtains,  and  lighted  by  a vast  number  of  rich  lamps.  Medina  was  called 
the  City  of  the  Prophet,  because  here  Mahomet  was  protected  when  he  fled  from  Mecca, 
July  16,  A.D.  622.  This  flight  gave  rise  to  the  remarkable  epoch  in  chronology,  called  the 
Hegira,  Arabic  denoting  to  flee,  or  quit  one’s  country  or  friends. — Medina  was  taken  by  the 
Wahabees  in  1804. 

MEEANEE,  Battle  of  (India).  The  Hyderabad  Ameers,  amounting  to  30,000  infantry, 
with  1 5 guns,  and  5000  cavalry,  posted  in  a formidable  position  at  Meeanee,  were  attacked  on 
Feb.  17,  1843,  by  lieut-gen.  sir  Charles  Napier  with  2600  men  of  all  arms.  This  insignificant 
Ibrce  fell  so  impetuously  uj)on  the  enemy,  that  although  the  gathering  masses  of  these  wild 
warriors  continually  advanced  sword  in  hand,  striving  in  all  the  fierceness  of  their  valour  to 
break  into  the  opposing  ranks,  they  were  hurled  down  the  slope  by  hundreds.  At  length  the 
Ameers  gave  way,  and  retreated  in  tolerable  order,  though  harassed  by  a galling  fire  from 
the  victors.  Their  loss  was  enormous.  By  a careful  computation,  it  amounted  to  6000  men. 
The  British  had  six  officers  and  60  rank  and  file  killed  ; 14  officers  and  200  men  wounded. 
P.  II.  Nicolas. 

MEGARA,  a city  of  ancient  Greece,  was  subdued  by  the  Athenians  in  the  eighth  century, 
B.c,  Pericles  suppressed  a revolt,  445  b.c.  The  Megarians founded  Byzantium,  657  b.c.  and 
sent  a second  colony  628  b.  c.  The  Megarian  (Eristic  or  disjuitatious)  school  of  j)hilosophy  was 
founded  by  Euclid  and  Stilpo,  natives  of  Megara. 

MElSTERSINGEPvS.  See  Minnesingers. 

MELAZZO  (W.  Sicily).  Here  Garibaldi,  on  July  20  and  21,  i860,  defeated  the  Neaiiolitans 
under  general  Bosco,  who  lost  about  600  men  : Garibaldi’s  loss  being  167,  The  latter  entered 
Messina;  and  on  July  30  a convention  was  signed,  by  which  it  was  settled  that  the  Neapolitan 
troops  were  to  quit  Sicily.  They  held  the  citadel  of  Messina  till  March  13,  1861. 

MELBOURNE  (Australia),  capital  of  Victoria  {which  see).  It  was  laid  out  as  a town  by 
orders  of  Sir  R.  Bourke,  in  April  1837,  The  first  land-sale  took  place  in  June,  and  s])ecu- 
lation  commenced  and  continued  till  it  caused  wide-spread  insolvency  in  1841-2.  Melbourne 
has  since  rapidly  increased  in  prosperity. 
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Miulo  11  inuniripalcoriniriition,  1842 ; a1iiHlu)])rii-,  1847 
First  Icffisliitivo  assoinbly  of  Victoria  iiicols  . 1852 
liold  found  in  idamdanco  about  eighty 

miles  from  Melbonvno  in  the  autumn  of  1851, 
and  immense  numbers  of  emigrants  tlockeil 
there  in  consenucnce,  causing  an  enormous 
rise  in  the  prices  of  jirovisions  and  clothing  . 1852 
rojmlation  23,000  in  1851  ; about  100,000  at  tlio 

end  of 1852 

The  city  greatly  im])roved  with  public  buildings, 

handsome  shops,  iVc 1853 

The  Victoria  bank,  IJallarat,  broken  ojicn,  and 
14,300/.  in  money  aiul  200  ounces  in  gold  dust 


carried  off  fonc  of  the  roblicrs  was  taken  in 
Kngland,  sent  b.ack  to  Mclbounie,  and  there 
tried  ami  hanged)  ....  Oct.  8,  1854 
.Monster  meeting  held  at  Hallarat  respecting 
the  collection  of  the  gold  licences,  followed  by 
riots,  during  which  the  Southern  Cross  Hag 
was  raised ; intervention  of  the  military ; 
twenty-six  rioters  and  three  soldiers  killc<l, 
and  many  wounded  . . . Nov.  30,  — 

'Die  m.ayor  comes  to  London  to  congratidate 
the  cpicen  on  the  marriage  of  the  princess 
royal 1858 


^lELBOUlJNE  AI)MINIST1\AT10XS.  On  tluM-otireinent  of  oarl  Grey,  July  9,  1834, 
^ iscouiit  IMclbourno  became  lir.st  minister  of  the  crown.  On  the  acce.ssion  of  vi.sconnt 
Althorpe  to  the  earldom  of  Spencer,  on  his  father’s  decease,  Nov.  same  year,  lord  Melbouriu! 
waited  on  the  king  to  receive  his  majesty's  commands  as  to  tlie  appointment  of  a new 
chancellor  of  the  excheciner,  when  his  majesty  said  he  considered  the  administration  at  an 
end.  Sir  Robert  Peel  succeeded,  but  was  comjielled  to  resign  in  1835,  and  lord  Melbourne 
returned  to  ofKce.  1 1 is  administration  tinally  terminated,  Ang.  30,  1841,  sir  Robert  Peel 
again  coming  into  power.  See  Administrations. 


FIRST  ADMINISTU.VTION,  July,  1834. 

Viscount  Melbourne,*. /tr.</  lord  o/the  treasury. 

Marquess  of  L.ansdowno,  lord  2n-esident. 

Karl  JIulgrave,  privy  seal. 

Viscount  Althorpe,  chancellor  of  (he  exchequer. 

Viscount  Duncannon,  viscount  Palmerston,  and  Mr. 
Spring  Pice  (afterw'.ards  lord  Jlonteagle),  home, 
foreign,  and  colonial  secretaries. 

Lord  Auckland,  admiralty. 

!Mr.  Charles  Gr.ant  (afterwards  lord  Glenelg),  and 
Mr.  C.  P.  Thomson  (afterwards  lord  Sydenham), 
boards  of  control  and  trade. 

Lord  John  Russell,  paymaster  of  the  forces. 

Lord  Brougham,  lord  chancellor. 

Sir  J ohn  Hobhouse,  Mr.  Ellice,  marquess  of  Conyng- 
ham,  Mr.  Littleton,  &c. 


j SKCOND  ADIIIXISTRATION,  April,  1835. 

Lord  Jtlelbourne,  lord  of  the  treasury. 

I Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  lord  president. 
j Viscount  Duncannon,  pWry  seal,  with  the  woods  and 
I forests. 

I Mr.  Rice,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

; Lord  John  Russell,  viscount  Palmerston,  and  lord 
I Glenelg,  home,  foreign,  and  colonial  secretaries. 

' Earl  of  Minto,  admiralty. 

\ Sir  John  Hobhouse,  and  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson, 

I boards  of  control  and  trade. 

Lord  Holland,  duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Viscount  Howick,  secretary-at-icar. 

Mr.  Labouchere,  sir  Henry  Parnell,  lord  Morpeth,  etc. 
The  chancellorship  in  commission ; sir  C.  Pepys 
(afterwards  lord  Cottenham)  became  lord  chancellor. 
Jan.  1836. 


MELEGNANO.  See  Marignano. 


MELODRA^IA.  A species  of  dramatic  entertainment,  which,  if  it  did  not  actually 
originate  with  Dir.  Holcroft,  was  at  least  introduced  by  him  in  a manner  so  popular  and 
interesting  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  honour  of  its  production  in  a refined  form  ; his  melo- 
dramas were  first  represented  in  1793. 

MEMEL,  an  important  commercial  port  in  Prussia,  built  by  the  Teutonic  knights,  1252  ; 
was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  October  4,  1854.  The  loss  was  estimated  at  1,100,000?. 

MEMORY.  See  Mnemonics. 


MEDIPHIS,  an  ancient  city  of  Egypt  (“of  which  the  very  ruins  are  stupendous”)  is  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Menes,  3890  b.c.  ; or  by  Misraim,  2188  b.c.  It  was  restored  by 
Septimus  Severus,  a.d.  202.  In  the  7th  century,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Saracens,  it  fell 
into  decay.  The  invasion  of  Cambyses,  526  b.c.,  began  the  ruin  of  Memphis,  and  the 
founding  of  Alexandria,  332,  completed  it. 

MENAI  STRAIT  (between  the  Welsh  coast  and  the  isle  of  Anglesey).  Suetonius 
Paulinus,  when  he  invaded  Anglesey,  transported  his  troops  across  this  strait  in  flat-bottomed 
boats,  while  the  cavalry  swam  over  on  horseback,  and  attacked  the  Druids  in  their  last 
retreat.  Their  horrid  practice  of  sacrificing  their  captives,  and  the  opposition  he  met  with, 
so  incensed  the  Roman  general,  that  he  gave  the  Britains  no  quarter,  throwing  all  that 
escaped  from  that  battle  into  fires  which  they  had  prepared  for  the  destruction  of  himself  and 
his  army,  A.D.  61. — In  crossing  this  strait  a ferry  boat  was  lost,  and  fifty  joersons,  chiefly 
Irish,  Dec.  4,  1785. — The  road  from  London  to  Holyhead  has  been  long  regarded  as  the 
highway  from  the  British  metropolis  to  Dublin  ; Mr.  Telford  was  applied  to  by  the  govern- 
ment to  perfect  this  route  by  the  London  and  Holyhead  mail-coach  road,  which  he  did  by 
erecting  beautiful  suspension  bridges  over  the  river  Conway  and  the  Menai  Strait,  commenced 

* Wm.  Lamb,  born  in  1779:  became  ^[.P.  for  Westminster,  1812 ; secretary  for  Ireland,  1827;  succeeded 
his  father  as  viscount  Melbourne,  1828  ; died  Xov.  24,  1848. 
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in  July  i8i8,  and  finished  in  July  1825.  The  Britannia  tubular  bridge  over  the  Menai  was 
constructed  by  Stephenson  and  Fairbairn  in  1849-50,  See  Tubular  Bridges. 

MENDICANT  FRIARS.  The  term  was  applied  to  several  orders  of  religious  orders  who 
commenced  alms-begging  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  III.  They 
were  very  numerous,  spread  over  Europe,  and  embraced  many  communities  ; but  at  length 
were  confined  by  a general  council,  held  by  Gregory  X.  at  Lyons,  in  1272,  to  the  following 
four  orders — Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Carmelites,  and  Augustines.  The  Capuchins  and 
other  orders  branched  off  from  them.  See  Franciscans,  &c, 

MENDICITY  SOCIETY  (Red  Lion-square,  London),  was  established  in  1818  for  the 
suppression  of  public  begging,  and  other  impositions  on  the  credulity  of  the  benevolent. 
Tickets  received  from  the  society  are  given  by  subscribers  to  beggars,  who  obtain  relief  at 
the  society’s  house.  Red  Lion-square,  Holborn,  if  deserving.  The  society  has  caused  above 
23,000  vagrants  to  be  convicted  as  impostors.  In  1857,  54,074  meals  were  distributed,  and 
3785  begging  letters  investigated. 

MENSURATION,  the  various  properties  of  conic  sections  were  discovered  by  Archimedes, 
to  whom  the  chief  advancement  in  mensuration  may  be  attributed.  He  also  determined  the 
ratio  of  spheres,  spheroids,  &c.,  about  218  b.c.  See  Arithmetic. 

MENTZ  (S.  "W.  Germany),  the  Roman  Moguntiacum,  &c.  The  archbishopric  was  founded 
by  Boniface,  A.d,  745.  Many  diets  and  councils  have  been  held  here  ; and  here  John  Faust 
established  a printing-press  in  1442.  A festival  in  honour  of  John  Guttenburg  was  celebrated 
here  in  1837. 

MENU,  Institutes  of,  the  very  ancient  code  of  India,  Sir  W.  Jones,  who  translated 
them  into  English  (1794),  considers  their  date  should  be  jilaced  between  Homer  (about 
962  B.c.)  and  the  Roman  Twelve  Tables  (about  449  b.c.).  Sir  William  Jones’s  translation 
appeared  in  1794. 

MERCATOR’S  CHARTS.  The  true  inventor  of  these  charts  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Mr.  Wright,  who  made  several'  voyages  ; in  his  absence  Gerard  Mercator  published  the 
charts  in  his  own  name,  1556.  They  are,  however,  now  confidently  ascribed  to  Mercator’s 
own  ingenuity.  In  these  charts  the  meridians  and  parallels  of  latitude  cut  each  other  at 
right  angles,  and  are  both  represented  by  straight  lines,  enlarging  the  degrees  of  latitude  as 
they  recede  from  the  equator. 

MERCHANT.  The  name  given  to  citizens  who  trade  abroad.  The  merchants  of  London 
and  Amsterdam  were  accounted  the  most  enterprising  and  richest  in  the  world.  An  attempt 
was  made  by  queen  Anne’s  ministry  to  exclude  merchants  from  sitting  in  the  house  of 
commons,  in  1711  ; but  it  failed.  The  Merchant  Adventurers’  society  (see  Adventurers)  was 
established  by  the  duke  of  Brabant,  in  1296  ; it  extended  to  England  in  Edward  III.’s  reign  ; 
and  was  formed  into  an  English  corporation  in  1564, 

MERCHANT-TAILORS.  A rich  company  of  the  city  of  London,  of  which  seven  kings 
have  been  members,  viz.  Richard  II.  and  III,,  Edward  IV.,  Henry  IV,,  V.,  VL,  and  VII. 
They  were  called  Merchant-Tailors  from  the  admission  of  the  last-named  king  into  their 
company,  A.D.  1501  ; but  they  were  iucoiqiorated  in  1466.  The  Merchant-Tailors’ school 
was  founded  in  1561.  Stow. 

MERCIA.  See  under  Britain.  MERCURY.  See  Quicksilver  and  Calomel. 

MERCY,  Obder  of  (in  France),  was  established  with  the  object  of  accomplishing  the 
redemption  of  Christian  captives  ; founded  by  John  de  Matha  in  1198.  Henault.  Another 
order  was  formed  by  Pierre  Nolasque,  Spain,  a.d.  1223.  At  the  first  institution,  the  number 
of  members  was  considerable,  and  included  many  potentates  and  princes. 

MERIDA  (Spain),  a town  in  Estremadura  (built  by  the  Romans),  was  taken  by  the 
French,  Jan.  1811.  Near  this  town,  at  Arroyos  Molinos,  the  British  army  under  general 
(afterwards  lord)  Hill  defeated  the  French  under  general  (firard,  after  a severe  engagement, 
Oct.  28,  1811,  The  British  took  Merida  from  the  French  in  January,  1812,  general  Hill 
leading  the  combined  force  of  English  and  Spanish  troops. 

MERGE,  an  ancient  city  and  country  of  inner  Africa,  near  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  said 
to  have  flourished  under  sacerdotal  government  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  about  450  B.c. 

MEROVINGIANS,  the  first  race  of  French  kings,  a.d.  418-752.  See  Mayors  and  France. 

MERRIMAC.  See  United  States,  1862. 

MERRY-ANDREW,  The  name  was  first  given  to  a physician,  Andrew  Borde,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. , and  who,  on  some  occasions,  on  account  of  his  facetious  manners 
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nnd  good  humour,  appeared  at  court,  1547.  He  used  to  attend  markets  and  fairs,  and 
liarangue  tho  people,  by  whom  ho  was  called  ^lerry  Andrew. 

MFdlTHYH-TYDVlL  (Glamorganshire),  in  which  very  alarming  riots  commenced  June  3, 
1831,  and  continued  for  several  days,  in  which  a number  of  persons,  chiefly  the  rioters,  were 
killed  and  wounded.  They  wore  suppressed  by  tho  military  nnd  magistracy. 

MERTON  (Surrey).  At  an  abbey  here,  the  barons  under  Henry  III,  Jan.  23,  1236  held 
a parliament  which  enacted  tho  statutes  called  the  Provisions  of  Merton,  now  the  most 
ancient  body  of  laws  next  after  Magna  C'harta,  See  Bastards. 

AIKSMERISM.  Frcdt'iick  Anthony  Mesmer,  a German  physician,  of  ^Mersburg,  pul)lislied 
his  doctrines  in  1766,  contending,  by  a tlicsis  on  jdanctary  influence,  that  the  heavenly 
bodies  difrused  througli  tho  universe  a subtle  fluid  which  acts  on  the  nervous  system  of 
animated  beings.  (Quitting  Vienna  for  Paris,  in  1778,  he  gained  numerous  proselytes  to  his 
system  in  France,  where  ho  received  a .subscription  of  340,000  livres.  The  government 
appointed  a committee  of  physicians  and  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  to  investigate 
his  pretensions.  Among  these  were  Franklin  and  Dr,  Bailly,  and  the  result  appeared  in  an 
admirable  jtaper  drawn  up  by  the  latter,  1784,  cxpo.sing  the  futility  of  animal  magnetism,  as 
the  tlelusion  was  then  termed,  Dlesmerism  excited  attention  again  about  1 848,  when  Miss 
Harriet  JMartineau  and  others  announced  their  belief  in  it,* 

;MESSALTANS,  a sect  (about  a.d,  310)  professing  to  adhere  to  the  very  letter  of  the  Gospel. 
They  refused  to  work,  (quoting  this  passage,  “ Labour  not  for  the  food  that  perisheth.” 

^lESSENIA  (now  Maiira-Matra),  a country  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  kingdom 
commenced  by  Polycaon,  1499  n.c.  It  had  long  sanguinary  wars  against  Sparta  (see  next 
article),  and  once  contained  a hundred  cities,  most  of  whose  names  even  are  now  unknown. 
It  was  at  first  governed  by  kings  ; after  its  restoration  to  power  in  the  Peloponnesus,  it 
formed  a republic,  imder  the  protection  first  of  the  Thebans,  and  afterwards  .of  tho 
^Macedonians  ; but  it  never  rose  to  eminence. 


Messenian  war  began  743  b.  c.  ; was  occa- 
sioned by  violence  offered  to  some  Spartan 
women  in  a temple  of  devotion  common  to 
both  nations  ; the  king  of  Sparta  being  killed 
in  his  efforts  to  defend  the  females.  Eventu- 
ally Ithonie  was  taken,  and  the  Messenians 
became  slaves  to  the  conquerors  . . b.c.  723) 


The  second  war  was  commenced  about  682  b.c. 
to  throw  off  the  galling  Spartan  yoke,  ending 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Messenians,  who  fled  to 
Sicily  . . . . . . .B.c.  662 

The  third  war  took  place  490  b.c.,  and  the 
fourth 465-455 


^lESSINA  (Sicily),  so  named  by  the  Samians,  who  seized  this  city,  then  called  Zancle, 
671  B.c.  It  belonged  for  many  ages  to  the  Roman  empire,  but  fell  to  the  Saracens,  about 
A.D.  829.  Priestley.  In  the  eleventh  century  Roger  the  Norman  took  it  by  surprise,  and 
delivered  it  from  Mahometan  oppression.  See  Sicily. 


Revolt  against  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  is  suc- 
coured by  Peter  of  A rragon  . . . A.D.  1282 

Revolt  in  favour  of  Louis  XVI.  of  France,  who 
is  proclaimed  here  1676;  the  Spaniards  punish 

it  severely 1678 

Almost  ruined  by  an  earthquake  and  eniption 

of  Etna 1693 

Nearly  depopulated  by  a plagiie  . . . . 1740 


Half  destr05’ed  by  an  earthq\:ake  . . a.d.  1783 

Head-quarters  of  the  British  forces  in  Sicily, 

pi'ior  to 1814 

An  insurrection  here,  siibdued  . . Sept.  7,  1848 

Garibaldi  enters  Messina  after  his  victory  at 

Melazzo July  20,  21,  i860 

The  citadel  surrenders  to  gen.  Cialdini,  Mar.  13,  1861 


^METALS.  Tubal-Cain  is  mentioned  as  an  “instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron.” 
Gen.  iv.  IMoses  and  Homer  speak  of  the  seven  metals,  and  Virgil  of  the  melting  of  steel. 
The  Phcenicians  had  great  skill  in  working  metals.  See  Mines,  Iron,  and  the  other  metals. 
Bunsen  and  KirchhofTs  method  of  chemical  anah’sis  by  means  of  the  spectrum  has  added 
Cbcsium,  Rubidium,  and  Thallium  to  the  number  of  metals  (1861). 

^METAMORPHISTS,  in  the  fifteenth  century  affirmed  that  Christ’s  natural  body,  Avith 
Avhicli  he  ascended  into  heaven,  was  Avholly  deified. 

^METAPHYSICS,  the  science  of  abstract  reasoning,  or  that  Avhich  contemplates  the 
existence  of  things  without  relation  to  matter.  The  term,  literally  denoting  “after  physics,” 
originated  from  those  Avords  having  been  put  at  the  head  of  certain  essays  of  Aristotle,  AA'hich 
follow  his  treatise  on  Physics.  Mackintosh.  Modern  metaphysics  arose  in  the  fifteenth 
century — the  period  Avhen  an  extraordinary  impulse  Avas  giA'en  to  the  human  mind  in 
Europe,  commonly  called  the  “revival  of  learning.”  Hobbes,  CudAvorth,  S.  T.  Coleridge, 
Dugald  SteAvart,  and  sir  "W.  Hamilton,  Avere  eminent  British  metaphysicians,  and  Descartes, 
Pascal,  Kant,  and  Fichte,  foreign  ones. 


* In  1859  tbe  Jlesmeric  InfirmarA’  issued  its  tenth  annual  report,  archbishop  Whately  being  president, 
and  the  carl  of  Carlisle  and  3Ir.  Monckton  Milnes  among  the  vice-presidents. 
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MKTAUliUS,  a river  in  Central  Italy,  ^vhere  IlasdruLal  tlie  brother  of  Hannibal  was 
defeated  and  slain  207  b.c,,  when  inarching  with  abundant  reinforcements.  The  Eomans 
were  led  by  Livius  and  Claudius  Nero,  the  consuls.  The  latter  commanded  the  head  of 
Hasdrul>al  to  be  thrown  into  his  brother’s  camp.  This  victory  was  of  vital  ini2)ortance, 

METEMPSYCHOSIS,  a doctrine  attributed  to  Pythagoras,  528  b.c,,  supposing  the 
transmigration  of  the  soul  from  one  body  to  another.  It  is  also  ascribed  to  the  Egy^Aians, 
who  would  eat  no  animal  food  lest  they  should  devour  the  body  into  which  the  soul  of  a 
deceased  friend  had  passed.  They  had  also  an  idea  that  so  long  as  the  body  of  the  deceased 
was  kejit  entire,  the  soul  would  not  transmigrate  ; and  therefore  embalmed  the  dead. 

METEOROLOGY  (from  the  Greek  oneteoros,  aerial),  the  science  which  treats  of  tlie 
])henomena  which  have  tlieir  origin  in  the  air,  such  as  rain,  lightning,  meteors,  fogs,  &c. 
Bacon,  Boyle,  and  Franklin  wrote  on  this  subject.  John  Dalton’s  essay  on  Meteorology 
appeared  in  1793.  Luke  Howard’s  work  on  the  clouds  appeared  in  1802,  and  his  ‘‘Barome- 
trographia”  in  1848.  Sir  W.  Reed  published  his  “law  of  storms”  in  1838.  The  works  of 
Daniell  (1845),  Kuemtz  (1845),  and  Muller  (1847),  are  esteemed.  Mr.  James  Glaisher,  the 
energetic  secretary  of  the  British  Meteorological  Society  (established  in  1850)  is  the  most 
eminent  meteorologist  of  the  day,*  By  his  exertions  the  ajiparatus  at  Greenwich  was  erected  ; 
and  meteorology  has  appeared  in  the  “ Greenwich  Observations”  since  1848.  Meteorological 
observatories  have  been  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  within  the  last  20  years.  The 
Meteorological  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  established  in  1855,  under  Admiral  FitzRoy, 
commenced  the  publication  of  Reports  in  1857.  It  has  issued  apparatus  and  instruction 
books  to  captains  of  ships,  and  established  observatories  in  many  places  in  the  empire.  The 
Kew  Meteorological  Observatory  was  established  by  the  British  Association  in  April  i860. 
At  the  recommendation  of  M.  Le  Verrier  and  admiral  FitzRoy,  Meteorological  information, 
obtained  by  the  telegraph  from  the  principal  places  in  the  United  Kingdom,  has  been 
transmitted  daily  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  other  parts  of  Europe,  since  Sept,  i,  i860. 
Meteorological  observations  appear  in  the  Times  daily.  See  Barometer. 

METHODISTS.  See  WesUyans. 

METONIC  CYCLE,  a period  of  19  years,  or  6940  days,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
changes  of  the  moon  fall  on  the  same  days.  See  Calippic  Period. 

METRICAL  SYSTEM.  Before  the  Revolution  there  was  no  uniformity  in  French 
weights  and  measures.  On  May  8,  1 790,  the  Constitutional  Assembly  charged  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  with  the  organisation  of  a better  system.  The  committee  named  for  the  purpose 
by  the  Academy  included  the  illustrious  names  of  Berthollet,  Borda,  Delambre,  Lagrange, 
Laplace,  Mechain,  and  Prony.  Delambre  and  Mechain  were  charged  with  the  measurement 
of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  between  Dunkirk  and  Barcelona,  and  from  their  calculations  the 
mUre,  which  is  equal  to  a ten-millionth  jiart  of  the  distance  between  the  jioles  and  the 
equator  (and  3 '2808  English  feet)  was  made  the  unit  of  length  and  the  base  of  the 
system  by  law  on  April  7,  1795.  The  system  was  coinjileted  in  1799,  and  made  bylaw 
the  only  legal  one  on  Nov.  2,  1801.  A decree  on  Feb.  12  accommodated  the  old  measures  to 
the  new  system  ; but  on  July  4,  1837,  it  was  decreed  that  after  Jan.  i,  1840,  the  metrical 
and  decimal  system  in  its  2>i’imitive  simplicity  should  be  used  in  all  business  transactions. 
The  example  of  France  has  been  followed  by  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  will  probably 
be  adopted  in  the  British  empire. 

Unit  of  Surface,  centiare  = a square  mfetre  (a  square 
ddcamfetre  or  are  =.100  square  metres). 

Unit  of  Volume  or  Solidity,  stere  = a cubic  mHre. 

Unit  of  Capacity,  litre  — a cubic  decimetre  (or  loth 
of  a cubic  mfetre). 

Unit  of  Weight,  gramme  — weight  of  a cubic  centi- 
metre (the  looth  part  of  a metre)  of  distilled  water. 

METRONOME,  a musical  time-keeper,  was  ]iatented  in  England  by  John  Miilzel, 
Dec,  5,  1815. 

METROPOLITAN  (from  the  Greek  metropolis),  a title  given  at  the  council  of  Nice,  325, 
to  certain  bishops  who  had  jurisdiction  over  others,  in  a jirovince.  The  dignity  is  said  to 
have  arisen  in  the  second  century,  through  the  dissentient  bishops  in  a district  referring  to 
one  of  superior  intellect. 

METROPOLITAN  BOARD  of  Y'ORKS,  was  established  by  18  19  Viet.  c.  120 

(1855),  amended  in  1862.  It  held  its  first  meeting  and  elected  Mr.  John  Thwaites  as 

* See  p.  65,  note  : Scientific  Balloon  Ascents.  On  Sept.  5,  1862,  Mr.  Glaisher  ascended  from  Wolvcr- 
h.Tinpton  to  the  height  of  5I  miles. 


unit  oi  luuJNny,  imijranc,  ci  pieuo  ui  suvur  wtjigii- 
ing  5 grammes. 

The  multiples  of  these  units  are  expressed  by  Greek 
numerals  (deca-,  10  ; hekato-,  100  ; kilo-,  1000  ; 
myria-,  10,000).  The  divisors  are  expressed  by 
Latin  numerals  (deci-,  10  ; centi-,  100  ; milli-,  1000). 
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cliiiiniKiM,  Dec.  22,  1S55.  'I'lu'  ollifc  is  in  Sjiiiii^f-^fiinlcns.  In  1S58,  the.  ])Owcrs  ol'  ll.is 
Hoaiil  wmi  oxtciKhsl  in  onU'r  to  (‘Ht'ct  the  puriliciitiou  of  tlio  'J'lmiiics  by  c(justnictiii;^  a now 
nuiiii  (Iraina^o  lor  llio  nu’lropolis.  Tlu!  Ibaird  was  authorised  to  raise  a loan  and  levy  3//. 
in  the  |)ound  on  the  ])roperty  in  the  metropolis.  'I'lic  works  an;  mnv  in  ])rogress  (1862).  It 
is  also  authorised  to  eoustruet  the  Thames  Kiubankment.  In  1861  the  Jloard  reeeivcsl 
m'arly  a million  pounds,  and  exi)emled  ()00,000f.  See  'I’haincs. 

K'rROrt)l.lTAN  CA'r'rLK  MARKK'!’,  iuaip^urated  by  the  lord  mayor  and  eor[)oratioii 
on  AVednesday  .luue  13,  1855,  in  presence  of  the  ])iinee  consort.  It  is  .situated  in  Copcnha^'cn 
Fields,  an  elevated  site  north  of  London,  occupying  an  area  of  about  15  acres,  larger  by 
9 acres  than  Smithlield,  and  capable  of  containing  30,000  sheep,  6400  bullocks,  1400 
calves,  and  900  pigs.  In  the  centre  is  a circular  l)uilding,  let  to  bankers  and  others  having 
busiue.ss  eonnecteil  with  graziers  and  cattle-agents.  AVithiii  and  ai’ouud  tlu!  market  are 
erected  .several  large  taverns.  A jikice  is  .set  a]>art  for  .slaughtering  animals,  with  ajtproved 
n})i)liauces  for  ])uri)o.ses  of  health,  'l>y  ventilation,  sewerage,  &c.  ; there  is  also  a place  for 
luiystands.  Sales  eommenced  on  Friday,  June  15,  1855. — An  act  for  establishing  a meat 
and  poultry  market  in  Smithlield  {which  sec)  was  passed  in  i860. 

JMETKOrOLlTAN  UNDFdlGROUND  RAILWAY,  between  Faddington  and  Victoria 
street,  near  Holborn.  The  act  for  it  ]>assed  in  1853  ; the  construction  began  in  the  spring  of 
1S60  ; it  was  about  to  be  oi)ened  for  trallie,  Nov.  1862.  JMany  serious  dilliculties  were  over- 
come by  great  skill  and  energy. 

lUKTTIiAY.  See  Reformatory  Schools. 

METZ.  See  Aiistrasia. 

jMEXICO  (X.  America),  discovered  in  a.d.  1517,  conquered  by  tlie  Spaniards  under 
Fernando  Cortez,  1521.  The  territory  was  named  New  Spain.  The  mint  of  Mexico  was 
begun  in  1535.  This  country  rebelled  in  war  against  the  viceroy  in  1816  ; and  under 
Iturbide  gained  its  independence  in  1821.  Present  pre.sident,  Benito  Juarez,  appointed 
Feb.  II,  1858  ; made  absolute  dictator,  June  30,  1861.  Population  in  1862  about  7,500,000. 


Act  of  independence  ....  Sept.  28, 
Iturbide  made  emperor.  . . . May, 

Mexican  constitution  proclaimed  by  the  presi- 
dent Vittoria Oct. 

Iturbide  went  to  England ; but  returning  and 
endeavouring  to  recover  bis  dignity,  he  was 

shot July  19, 

Federal  eonstitution  established  . . Oct. 

Treatj'  of  commerce  with  Gx-eat  Britain  i-atified, 

Api-il, 

Expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  decreed  Mai-ch, 

Spanish  expedition  against  Mexico  siu-rcndered, 

Sept.  26, 

Mexican  revolution  ; the  president  Guen-ero 

deposed Dec.  23, 

Iixdependence  of  IVIexico  I’ecogiiised  by  Brazil, 
June  1830 ; by  Spain  . . . Dec.  28, 

Declaration  of  war  against  France  Nov.  30, 

This  war  terminated  . . . JIarch  9, 

War  with  the  Uixited  Sbites  . June  4, 

The  ^Mexicans  defeated  at  Palo  Alto,  May  8 ; 

and  subsequently  at  IMatamoras  . . . 

Santa  Fd  captured,  Aug.  22 ; and  IMonterey, 

Sept.  24, 

Battle  of  Bueno  Yi.sta,  the  Mexicans  defeated 
by  general  Taylor  with  gi’eat  los.s,  after  two 
days’  fighting ' . . . . Feb,  22, 

The  Americans,  xxnder  general  Scott,  defeat  the 
Mexicans,  making  6c»o  pi-isonei’s  April  18, 
Various  actions  followed.  TrCiXty  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  i-.atified.  May  19, 
Political  convulsions  ....  Sept. 

President  Arista  resigns  Jan.  6 ; and  St.  Anna 
is  invited  to  return  ....  Feb. 
St.  Anna  becomes  dictator  . Mai’ch  17, 
lie  abdicates  ; Carera  elected  president  Jan. 
Who  also  abdicates  ; succeeded  first  by  .Uvarez, 
and  afterwards  by  general  Comonfort  Dec. 
Property  of  the  clergy  sequesti'ated  JIarch  31, 

Xevr  constitution Feb.  5, 

Comonfort  chosen  president  . . July, 

Coup  d’etat ; Comonfort  eompelled  to  retire, 
Jan.  II  ; general  Zuloaga  takes  the  govern- 
ment ...  . Jan.  21-26, 


1S21  : 
1822  I 


1823  ; 


1824  I 


1825  I 
1829 


1836  ' 

1838  ’ 

1839  I 

1845  : 

1846  I 


1847  ; 


184S 

1852 

1853 
1S55 

1856  ' 

1857 

1858 


Benito  J uarez  declai-ed  constitutional  president 

at  Vei-a  Cruz Feb.  ii,  185S 

Civil  war  several  engagements  Aug.  to  Nov.  — 
General  ^Miguel  Miramon  nominated  pi-esident 
at  Mexico  by  the  Junto  . . . Jan.  6,  1859 

Zuloaga  abdicates  ....  Feb.  2,  — 
In  consequence  of  injury  to  British  subjects, 
ships  of  war  sent  to  ilexico  . . Feb.  — 

Miramon  forces  the  lines  of  the  liberal  genei-als, 
enters  the  capital,  assumes  his  functions  as 
governor,  and  governs  without  respect  to  the 
laws  of  life  and  property  . . April  10,  — 

Juarez  confiscates  the  church  property,  July  13,  — 
Miramon  and  the  clerical  party  defeat  the 
liberals  under  Colima  . . . Dec.  21,  — 

He  besieges  Vera  Cruz,  Ma,rch  5 ; bombards  it ; 

compelled  to  raise  the  siege  . . !March  21,  i85o 

General  Zuloaga  deposes  Mii-amon,  and  assumes 

the  presidency iMay  i,  — 

iMii-amon  arrests  Zuloaga,  May  9 ; the  diplo- 
matic bodies  suspend  official  i-elation  with 

the  former May  10,  — 

Miramon  defeated  by  DegoUado  . . Aug.  10,  — 

He  governs  Mexico  with  much  tj'ramiy ; the 
foreign  ministers  quit  the  city  . . Oct.  — 

He  is  compelled  to  i-etire ; Juai-ez  enters  Mexico, 
and  I'e-elected  pi*esident  . . . Jan.  19,  iSGi 

Juai-ez  made  dictator  by  the  congress,  June  30,  — 

In  consequence  of  many  gross  outi’ages  on 
foreigners,  the  British,  Fi-ench,  and  Spanish 
governments,  after  much  vain  negotiation, 
claiming  efficient  protection  of  foreigners  and 
the  payment  of  arrears  due  to  fundholdei's, 
sign  a convention  engaging  to  combined  hos- 
tile operations  against  Mexico  . Oct.  31,  — 
Spanish  troops  land  at  Vei-a  Cruz,  Dec.  8 ; it 

surrenders Dec.  17,  — 

A British  naval  and  French  military  expedition 

ai’i’ives Jan.  7,  8,  1S62 

The  Jlexicans  detex-mine  on  i-esistance,  and 
invest  Vera  Cruz ; their  taxes  are  raised  25 

per  cent Jan.  — 

Miramon  ax-rives,  but  is  sent  back  to  Spain  by 
the  British  adm-Iral  . Feb.  — 
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MEXICO,  continued. 


Project  of  establishing  a Mexican  monarchy  for 
Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria,  disapproved 
of  by  the  British  and  Spanish  governments, 

Feb.  1862 

Negotiation  ensues  between  the  Spanish  and 
Mexicans  : convention  between  the  Allies 
and  Mexicans  ratified  at  Soledad  Mai-ch  4,  — 

Additional  French  troops  arrive  . March  23,  — 

'J’he  Mexican  general  Marquez  takes  up  arms 
against  Juarez;  and  general  Almonte  joins 
the  French  general  Lorencez ; Juarez  demands 
a compulsory  loan,  and  puts  Mexico  in  a state 

of  siege March,  — 

The  Spanish  and  British  forces  retire  ; the 

French  government  disavows  the  convention 

at  Soledad,  April  3 ; and  sends  reinforcements 

to  Lorencez May,  — 

The  French,  induced  by  MarqTiez,  advance  into 


the  interior ; severely  repulsed  by  general 
Zaragoza,  at  Fort  Guadaloupe  near  Puebla, 

May  5 ; and  at  Orizaba  . . . May  18,  1862 

The  French  defeat  the  Mexicans  at  Cerro  de 
Borgo,  near  Orizaba  . . . June  13,  14,  — 

The  Mexican  liberals  said  to  be  desirous  of 

negotiation Aug.  — 

Gen.  Forey  and  2500  French  soldiers  land, 

Aug.  28,  — 

Letter  from  the  emperor  Napoleon  to  Lorencez 
disclaiming  imy  intention  of  imposing  a 
government  on  Mexico,  annoiinced  Sept.  — 
Death  of  Zaragoza,  a great  loss  to  the  Mexicans, 

Sept.  8,  — 

Gen.  Forey  deprives  Almonte  of  the  presidency 
at  Vera  Cruz,  and  appropriates  the  civil  and 
military  j)ower  to  himself  . . . Oct.  — 


MEZZOTINTO.  See  Engraving. 

MICHAELMAS.  Sept.  29,  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  the  re])uted  guardian  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  under  the  title  of  “St.  Michael  and  all  Angels.”  Instituted  according  to 
Butler,  A.D.  487.  _ See  Goose. 

MICROMETER,  an  astronomical  instrument  used  to  discover  and  measure  any  small 
distance  and  the  minuter  objects  in  the  heavens,  such  as  the  apparent  diameters  of  the 
planets,  &c.  ; its  invention  is  ascribed  by  some  to  M.  Huj’-gens,  A.D.  1652  ; hut  our  country- 
man Gascoyne’s  instrument  is  prior  to  that  time. 

MICROSCOPES,  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Fontana,  in  Italy,  and  by  Drehhel,  in 
Holland,  about  1621.  Those  with  double  glasses  were  made  at  the  period  when  the  law  of 
refraction  was  discovered,  about  1624.  Solar  microscopes  were  invented  by  Dr.  Hooke.  In 
England  great  improvements  were  made  in  the  microscope  by  Benjamin  Martin  (who 
invented  and  sold  pocket  microscopes  about  1840),  by  Henry  Baker,  E.R.  S.,  about  1763, 
and  still  greater  during  the  present  century  by  Wollaston,  Ross,  Jackson,  Varley,  and 
others.  A hinocidar  microscope  {i.e.  for  twm  eyes),  was  constructed  by  Prof.  Biddell,  in 
1851.  Wenham’s  improvements  w'ere  made  known  in  1861.  Treatises  on  the  microscope 
by  J.  Quekett  (1848),  and  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter  (1856),  and  Griffith  and  Henfrey’s 
Micrographic  Dictionary  (iSk6),  are  valuable.  The  Microscopical  Society  of  London  was 
established  in  1839. 

MIDDLE  AGES.  See  Dark  Ages.  Henry Hallam’s  “Middle  Ages”  appeared  in  1818. 

IMIDDLE  CLASS  EXAMIXATIOX.  See  Education  (1858). 

I\IIDDLE  LEVELS.  See  Levels. 


MIDIAXITES,  an  eastern  people,  descendants  of  Midian,  a son  of  Abraham. — Having 
enticed  the  Israelites  to  idolatry  they  were  severely  chastised,  1452  B.c.  They  invadecl 
Canaan  about  1249  b.c.,  and  were  thoroughly  defeated  by  Gideon. 

MIDWIFERY.  Women  were  the  only  practitioners  of  this  art  among  the  Hebrews  and 
Egyptians.  Hippocrates,  who  practised  medicine  in  Greece,  460  b.c.,  is  styled  by  some  the 
father  of  midwifery,  as  well  as  of  physic.*  It  advanced  under  Celsus,  who  flourished  a.d. 
37,  and  of  Galen,  who  lived  a.d.  13 i.  In  England  midwifery  became  a science  about  the 
period  of  the  institution  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  10  Hen.  VII.  1518.+ 

MILAN.  Mediolanum,  capital  of  the  ancient  Liguria,  now  Lombardy,  is  reputed  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Gauls,  about  408  b.  c. 

Conquered  by  the  Roman  consul  Marcellus  b.c.  222  | Milan  plundered  by  Attila 452 

Seat  of  government  of  the  western  empire  a.d.  286  Included  in  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom  489  ; in 

Council  of  Milan 346  the  Lombard  Kingdom 569 

St.  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan  . . . . 375  [ Becomes  an  independent  republic  . . . 1 loi 

* Agnodice,  an  Athenian  virgin,  disguised  her  sex  to  learn  medicine.  She  was  taught  by  Hierophilus, 
iier  father,  the  art  of  midvdfery,  and  when  emploj'cd,  always  discovered  her  sex  to  her  patients.  This 
brought  her  into  so  much  practice,  tliat  the  males  of  her  profession,  who  were  now  oiit  of  employment, 
accused  her,  before  the  Areopagus,  of  conuption.  She  confessed  her  sex  to  the  judges,  and  a law  was 
made  to  empower  all  free-born  women  to  learn  midwifery.  The  whole  story  is  doubtful. 

t The  celebrated  Dr.  Harvey  personally  engaged  in  the  practice  of  it,  about  1603 ; and  after  his  cxanip^c,_ 
the  calling  in  of  men  in  all  difficult  cases  followed.  Astruc  affirms  that  the  epoch  of  the  employment  of 
men-midwives  goes  no  further  back  than  the  first  lying-in  of  Madame  de  la  Vallibre,  mistress  of  Louis  XIV. , 
1663.  She  sent  for  Julian  Clement,  an  eminent  surgeon,  who  was  conducted  with  great  secrecy  to  llie 
Jimise.  The  same  surgeon  was  employed  in  the  subsequent  labours  of  this  lad}',  and  he  being  very  .succes.s- 
f.il,  men-midwives  afterwards  came  into  repute,  the  name  of  accoucheur  being  given  to  theiu. 
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J\11LAN,  contimicd. 

Tho  emperor  Frederic  I.  tnkes  Jlilnn  nnd  np- 

pointM  a podo.«itt\ a.d. 

It  rebels : and  is  taken  by  Frederic  and  destroyed 

Hebuilt  and  fortified 

Tlio  Milanese  defeated  by  the  enip.  Frederic  II. 
Tho  Visconti  become  paramoimt  in  Milan  , . 
John  Galcazzo  Vi.sconti  takes  tho  title  of  <lnko 
J’mncosco  Sforza,  son-in-law  of  tho  last  of  tho 
Visconti,  subdues  Milan  ami  becomes  dnke 
Milan  conquered  by  bonis  XII.  of  France 
Tho  French  oxi)cllcd  by  tho  Spaniards 
Milan  iumexed  to  tho  crown  of  Spain  . 

Ceded  to  Austria 

t'onquered  by  tho  French  and  Si)aniards 
Heverts  to  Austria,  upon  Naples  and  Sicih 
being  ceded  to  Spain  . . . . ' 

Seized  by  tho  French  . . . June  30 

Hetaken  by  tho  Austrians  .... 
Kegaincd  by  the  Frcncli  . . May  31, 


1158  I 
1162  I 
1169 
»?37 
1277  I 
1395  I 

1450  j 
M‘J9 

1525  I 
1540  I 

1714 

1743 

1748 
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Made  tlio  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and 
Napoleon  Jlunai)arto  crowned  with  tho  iron 

crown  hero May  26,  1805 

Tho  Milan  derrfe  of  Nai)olcon  against  all  con- 
tinental intercourse  with  England  Dec.  17,  1807 
Insurrection  against  tho  Austrians  ; flight  of 
tho  viceroy  ....  March  18,  1848 
Another  revolt  jiromptly  sujiprcs.scd  and  rigor- 
ously punished  . . . Feb.  6,  et  *''7. , 1853 

Milan  visited  by  the  emperor  of  Austria  Nov.  185b 
Amnesty  for  iiolitical  oft'cnces  granted  Itec.  1857 
After  the  defeat  of  tho  Austrians  at  Magenta, 

Juno  4,  Louis  Napoleon  and  tho  king  of 
Sardinia  enter  Milan  . . . June  8,  1859 

Peace  of  Villafranca;  a large  part  of  Lombardy 
transferred  to  Sardinia  . . July  12,  — 

Victor-Emmannel  enters  Milan  as  king,  Aug.  8,  i860 
Hcactionary  plots  of  Neapolitan  soldiery  sup- 
pre.ssed .April  29,  30,  1861 


MILl'yrUS,  a Greek  city  of  Ionia,  Asia  ]\Iinor,  founded  al)out  1043  u.c.  During  the  war 
with  Persia  it  was  taken,  494  b.c.,  but  restored  449.  Here  Paul  delivered  his  celebrated 
charge  to  the  elders  of  the  church  of  Ephesits,  a.d.  60  {Acts  xx). 

^MILFORD  HAVEN  (AVales).  Here  the  earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry  VTI., 
landed  on  his  enterprise  against  Richard  III.  Asdiom  he  defeated  at  Bo.sworth,  1485.  The 
})ackets  from  this  port  to  Ireland,  sailing  to  Waterford,  were  establi.shed  in  1787.  The 
whole  royal  navy  of  England,  it  is  said,  can  ride  in  safety  in  this  haven.  The  dockyard 
established  here  in  1790,  was  removed  to  Pembroke  in  1814. 

MILITAR  Y cii  MARTIAL  LAW  is  built  on  no  settled  principle,  but  is  entirely  arbitrary, 
and,  in  truth,  no  law  ; but  sometimes  indulged  rather  than  allowed,  as  law.  Sir  Mattheir 
Hale.  It  has  been  several  times  proclaimed  in  these  kingdoms,  and  in  1798  Avas  almost 
general  in  Ireland,  where  it  was  proclaimed  in  1803. 

JIILITARY  ASYLUM,  Royal,  at  Chelsea,  “for  the  children  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
regular  army.”  The  first  stone  was  laid  by  the  duke  of  York,  June  19,  1801. 

MILITARY  KNIGHTS  of  WINDSOR.  See  Poor  Knights  of  Windsor. 

MILITIA,  the  .standing  national  force  of  the.se  realms,  is  traced  to  king  Alfred,  Avho 
made  all  his  subjects  soldiers,  a.d.  872  to  901. 


First  commission  of  array  to  raise  a militia  . 1122  ' General  militia  act  for  England  and  Scotland, 

Revived  by  Henry  II 1^76!  1802;  for  Ireland 1809 

Again  revived 1557  1 Enactment  authorising  courts-martial  to  in- 

Said  to  amount  to  160,000  men  ....  1623  1 flict  imprisonment  instead  of  flogging  passed  1S14 
'The  present  militia  statutes  established  1661  to  1663  Acts  to  consolidate  the  militia  laws  passed  in 

Supplemental  militia  act  passed  . . . 1797  1852,*  1853,  and 1854 

Irish  militia  offered  its  services  in  England,  j Militia  embodied  on  account  of  the  Russian 

Jlarch  28,  1804  [ war,  1854 ; and  on  account  of  the  Indian 

mutiny 1857 


]\IILKY  WAY  (or  Galaxy)  in  the  heaven.?.  Juno  is  said  by  the  Greek  poets  to  have 
spilt  her  milk  in  the  heavens  after  suckling  Mercury  or  Hercules.  Democritus  was  the 
first  Avho  taught  that  the  via  lactea  was  occasioned  by  a confused  multitude  of  star.s,  about 
428  B.c.  Proved  by  Galileo  by  means  of  the  telescope. 

^iIILLENNIUiM.  This  doctrine  supposes  that  the  world  Avill  end  at  the  expiration  of  the 
seven  thousandth  year  from  the  creation  ; and  that  during  the  last  thousand  years  Christ 
and  the  saints  will  reign  upon  earth  ; see  Rev.  ch.  xx.  It  Avas  very  generally  inculcated  as 
early  as  the  second  and  third  centuries,  by  Papias,  Justin  Martyr,  and  others.  Burnett. 

;MILLS.  The  earliest  instrument  for  grinding  manna  and  corn  AA'as  the  mortar.  Moses 
forbad  mill-stones  to  be  taken  in  paAAm,  because  it  Avould  be  like  taking  a man’s  life  to 
pledge.  Deut.  xxiv.  6.  The  hand-mill  AA%as  in  use  among  the  Britons  preA’iously  to  the 
conquest  by  the  Romans.  The  Romans  introduced  the  Avater-mill.  Cotton  mills  put  in 
motion  by  Avater  were  erected  by  sir  Richard  ArkAvright,  at  Cromford,  Derbyshire.  He  died 
in  1792. 


* This  militia  act  was  consequent  upon  the  then  prevailing  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  streng-thening 
our  national  defences  against  the  possibihty  of  French  inv.asion.  The  act  enrpswered  her  mije.sty  to  raise 
a force  not  exceeding  8o,ooo  men,  of  which  number  50,000  were  to  be  raised  in  1852,  and  30,000  in  1855  : the 
quotas  for  each  county  or  riding  to  be  fixed  by  an  order  in  council. 
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MINCIO,  a river  of  Lombardy,  Here  the  Austrians  were  repulsed  by  the  French  under 
Lrune,  Deo.  25-27,  1800  ; and  by  Eugene  Bcauharnais,  Feb.  8,  1814,  The  provinces  of 
Verona  and  Mantua  are  watered  by  the  Mincio. 

MINDEN  (Prussia),  Battle  of,  Aug,  i,  1759,  between  the  English,  Hessians,  and 
Hanoverians,  on  one  side,  and  the  French  on  the  other.  The  first  army  was  commanded  by 
prince  Ferdinand  and  (under  him)  lord  George  Sackville,  who  gained  a complete  victory, 
])ursuing  the  enemy  to  the  very  ramparts  of  Minden,  Lord  George  Sackville  (afterwards 
lord  George  Germaine)  commanded  in  this  battle  the  British  and  Hanoverian  horse,  and  for 
some  disobedience  of  orders  he  Avas  tried  by  a court-martial  on  his  return  to  England, 
found  guilty,  and  dismissed  the  service,  April  22,  1760.  He  was  afterwards  restored  to 
court  favour,  and  became  secretary  of  state,  1776. 

MINES.  Those  of  Great  Britain  are  very  numerous  and  rich.*  Strabo  and  Tacitus 
enumerate  gold  and  silver  as  among  the  products  of  England.  The  earliest  instance  of  a 
claim  to  amine  royal  being  enforced  occurs  47  Hen.  III.  1262.  It  related  to  mines 
containing  gold,  together  with  copper,  in  Devonshire  ; and  in  Edward  I.’s  reign,  according 
to  Mr.  Buding,  the  mines  in  Ireland,  which  produced  silver,  were  supposed  to  be  so  rich, 
that  the  king  directed  a writ  for  Avorking  them  to  Bobert  de  Uilord,  lord  justice,  1276,  The 
lead  mines  of  Cardiganshire,  from  which  silver  has  ever  since  been  extracted,  Avere  discovered 
by  sir  Hugh  Myddelton  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Hauy’s  “Traite  de  Mindralogie  ” appeared 
in  1801  : a British  Mineralogical  Society  Avas  established  in  1800.  The  government  School 
of  Mines,  &c.,  Jermyn-street,  St.  James’s,  Avas  opened  in  1851.  An  act  for  the  regulation  of 
mines  Avas  passed  in  i860.  A Miners’  Protection  Association  Avas  proposed  by  Mr.  William 
Gurney  and  others  in  March  1862. 

MINlE  BIFLE,  invented  at  Vincennes,  about  1833,  by  M.  Minie  (born  about  1800), 
From  a common  soldier  he  raised  himself  to  the  rank  of  chef  d’escadron.  His  rifle  is  con- 
sidered to  surpass  all  made  previous  to  it,  for  accuracy  of  direction  and  extent  of  range.  It 
AATTS  adopted  by  the  French,  'and,  Avith  various  modifications,  by  the  British  army  in  1852. 

MINISTEB  OF  WAB.  See  ^Yar  Minister, 

MINNESHSTGEBS,  lyric  German  poets,  of  thetAvelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  AAdiOAATote 
to  cheer  and  entertain  the  knights  and  barons  of  the  time.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
Meister-singers  devoted  themselves  to  the  enlivening  the  burgesses  and  citizens.  Some  of 
their  songs  have  been  collected  and  published. 

MINORCA  AND  MAJOBCA,  the  Balearic  Isles  {which  see).  Minorca  Avas  captured  by 
lieut-gen.  Stanhope  and  sir  John  Leake  in  Aug.  1708,  and  aatis  ceded  to  the  British  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  It  AA’as  retaken  by  tlie  Spanish  and  French  in  July  1756.  Admiral 
Byng  fell  a victim  to  the  exasperation  of  the  public  mind,  for  not  relieving  it,  Avith  a force 
greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy.  See  Byng.  It  was  restored  to  the  British  at  the  peace 
in  1763.  Besieged  by  the  Spaniards,  and  taken  Feb.  5,  1782.  It  AA'as  again  captured  by 
the  British  under  gen.  Stuart,  Avithout  the  loss  of  a man,  Nov.  15,  1798  ; but  Avas  given  up 
at  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802. 

MINSTBELS,  originally  pipers  appointed  by  lords  of  manors  to  divert  their  copyholders 
Avhile  at  work,  owed  their  origin  to  the  glee-men  or  harpers  of  the  Saxons,  and  continued  till 
about  A.D.  1560.  John  of  Gaunt  erected  a court  of  minstrels  at  Tutbury  in  1380.  So  late 
as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  they  intruded  Avithout  ceremony  into  all  companies,  even  at  the 
houses  of  the  nobility ; but  in  Elizabeth’s  reign  they  sank  into  neglect,  and  Avere  adjudged 
rogues  and  Amgabonds  (1597). 

MINT.  Athelstan  first  enacted  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  mint  about  A.n. 
928.  There  Avere  several  provincial  mints  under  the  control  of  that  of  London.  Henry  II. 
is  said  to  have  instituted  a mint  at  Winchester,  1125.  Stow  says  the  mint  aatis  kept  by 
Italians,  the  English  being  ignorant  of  tlie  art  of  coining,  7 Edw.  I.  1278.  Tlie  operators 
AYcre  formed  into  a corporation  by  the  charter  of  king  EcIav.  III.,  in  AAdiich  condition  it 
consisted  of  the  Avarden,  master,  comptroller,  .assay-master,  Avorkers,  coiners,  and  subordi- 
nates. The  first  entry  of  gold  brought  to  the  mint  for  coinage  occurs  18  Edw.  III.  1343. 
Tin  AA^as  coined  by  Charles  II.  1684  ; and  gun-metal  and  pewter  by  his  successor  James.  Sir 
Isaac  NeAAdon  Avas  AA^arden  1699-1727,  during  Avhich  time  the  debased  coin  aatts  called  in,  and 
ncAV-issued  at  the  loss  of  the  government.  BetAveen  1806  and  1810,  grants  amounting  to 
262,000/.  Avere  made  by  parliament  for  the  erection  of  the  present  Mint,  Avhich  Avas 

* In  1857  the  value  of  the  mineral  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  estimated  at  25,961,649/.  ; and 
that  of  the  metals  obtained  from  the  furnace  at  18,105,708?.  Mining  Records. 
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romplotod  in  1813;  it  was  injiiml  l»v  lire  ( >cl.  31,  1815.  'rim  new  constitution  of  the  mint, 
loniuleil  on  the  n'porl  of  the  hon.  Wellesley  I’ole,  took  ell'ect  in  1817. 


1S17.  Wellcsloy  Polo. 
i8.'3.  Thomas  ‘Wallace. 
1827.  (Jeorgo  Tiurnuy. 
i8a8.  J.  C.  llcrrics. ' 


M.V.STi:ilS  OK  TIIK  MINT. 

1830.  lionl  Auckland. 

1834.  Jame.s  Ahorcromhic. 

1835.  .Moxandcr  Haring. 

— Ilcmy  liahouclicrc. 

1841.  William  I*',.  Uladstonj. 


1845.  Kir  Ocorpfo  Clerk. 

1846.  Hichard  L.  Hhicl. 

1850.  Kir  .John  K.  Ilcrschel,  K.  It.S. 
1855.  Thom.is  (Jruham,  K.  U.K. 


MlHKtlRS.  In  ancient  times  mirrors  were  made  of  metal;  and  from  a ]ia.s.sage  in  the 
Mosaic  writing  we  learn  that  the  mirrors  u.sed  hy  the  Jewi.sli  women  were  made  of  bra.ss. 
Mirrors  in  silver  were  introihieed  hy  Praxiteles,  328  n.c.  iMirrors  or  1 00k ing-gla.sses  were 
made  at  Venice  A.  d.  1300;  and  in  Kngland,  at  Lambetli,  near  London,  in  1673.  The 
im]*rovements  in  manufacturing  plate-glas.s,  and  that  of  very  large  .size,  has  cheapened 
looking-glasses  very  much.  I\lethods  of  silvering  gla.ss  by  a .solution  of  silver,  thus  avoiding 
the  use  of  mercury,  so  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  workmen,  were  made  known  by  ^1. 
retitjean  in  1851  ; and  by  Jl.  Ciineg  in  1861. 

[MISSIONS.  Among  the  Romanists,  the  religious  orders  of  St.  Dominic,  St.  Francis, 
St.  Augustin,  &c.,  had  missions  to  the  Levant  and  to  America.  [Marco  Polo  is  said  to  have 
introduced  missionaries  into  China,  A.D.  1275.  The  Jesuits  had  missions  to  China  {v:hichsec) 
and  to  most  other  parts  of  the  world.  Among  the  Protestants,  an  early  undertaking  of  this 
kind  was  a Danish  mi.ssion,  planned  by  Frederick  IV.  in  1706.  But  the  Moravian  Brethren 
may  be  said  to  have  led  the  way  to  the  new  Christian  missions  about  1732.  The  Loudon 
[Mi.ssionary  Society  held  their  lirst  meeting  Nov.  4,  I794-* 

IMISSISSIPPI,  a great  river,  N.  America.  The  Mississippi  trade  was  begun  in  England, 
ill  Nov.  1716.  The  celebrated  Mississippi  scheme  or  bubble  in  France,  Avhich  was  commenced 
about  the  same  period,  exploded  in  1720  ; at  which  time  the  nominal  capital  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  100,000,000/.  The  ruin  of  thousands  of  families,  dupes  of  this  iniquitous 
scheme,  soon  followed  in  both  countries.  See  Law's  Bubble. — The  North  American  .state 
a.li.ssis.siPPi  was  admitted  as  a state  of  the  union  in  1817,  and  seceded  from  it  by  ordinance, 
Jan.  9,  1861. 

MISSOLONGHI,  a town  in  Greece,  heroically  and  .successfully  defended  against  the 
Turks  by  [Marco  Botzaris  in  1822.  It  was  taken  in  1826  after  a year’s  siege. — Here  lord 
Byron  died  in  1824.  It  was  surrendered  to  the  Greeks  in  1829. 

[MISSOURI,  a North  American  State,  admitted  into  the  Union  1821,  decided  on  neutrality 
in  the  conflict  of  1861,  but  was  invaded  by  both  the  confederate  and  federal  forces  in  June 
of  th:it  year,  and  became  one  of  the  seats  of  war.  See  United  States,  1861  ct  seq.  For  the 
[Missouki  Compromise,  see  Slavenj  in  America. 

^IITHRIDATE,  a physical  preparation  in  the  form  of  an  electuary,  sujiposed  to  be 
antidote  to  poison  and  the  oldest  componnd  known,  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
^lithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  about  70  b.c. 

IMITHRIDATIC  WAR,  caused  by  the  massacre  of  100,000  Romans,  by  Mithridates, 
king  of  Pontus,  88  b.c.,  and  remarkable  for  its  duration,  its  many  battles,  the  destruction  of 
human  life  it  occasioned,  and  the  cruelties  of  its  commanders.  [Mithridates  having  taken 
the  consul  Aquilius,  made  him  ride  on  an  ass  through  a great  part  of  Asia,  crying  out  as  he 
rode,  “I  am  Aquilius,  consul  of  the  Romans.”  He  ultimately  despatched  him  b}^  ordering 
melted  gold  to  be  poured  down  his  throat,  in  derision  of  his  avarice,  85  b.c.  Mithridates 
was  defeated  by  Pompey,  66  B.C.  ; and  poisoned  himself,  63  b.c. 

[MITRE.  The  cleft  cap  or  mitre  was  worn  by  the  Jewish  high-priest,  1491  b.c.  It  had 
on  it  a golden  plate  inscribed  “Holiness  to  the  Lord.”  Exodus  xxxix.  28.  Among  the 
primitive  Christians,  young  women  who  professed  a state  of  virginity,  and  were  solemnly 
consecrated  thereto,  wore  a purple  or  golden  mitre.  Anciently  the  cardinals  wore  mitres  ; 
but,  at  the  council  of  Lyons,  in  1245,  they  were  appointed  to  wear  hats. 

[MNEIMONICS,  artificial  memory,  was  introduced  by  Simonides  the  3’ounger,  477  B.C. 
Arund.  Marbles.  In  modern  times,  mnemonics  have  been  elaboratel}"  treated;  “Mnemo- 


* Our  mi.ssionaries  abroad  have  not  uiifrequently  suffered  gi-ievous  hardships  and  privations.  Com- 
mander Allan  Gardner,  R.N.,  who  left  England  in  the  Ocean  Queen  in  Sept.  1850,  on  the  Patagonian  mission. 
With  Mr.  Williams,  surgeon,  Mr.  Maidment,  catechist,  and  four  others,  died  on  Picton  Island,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Beagle  Channel,  to  the  south  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  having  beeia  starved  to  death,  all  his  companion.^ 
h.aving  previously  perished,  Sept.  6,  1851. — M.  Schoffler,  a missionaiy  to  Cochin-China,  was  publicly 
executed  at  Son-Tay,  by  order  of  the  grand  mandarin,  for  preaching  Christianity,  s’ach  preaching  being 
pi'ohibited  by  the  law  of  that  countrj^  M.aj'  4,  1851. 
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idea”  was  published  by  John  Willis  in  i6i8  ; and  the  Memoria  Tcchnica  of  Dr.  Grey  first 
apiiearod  in  1730.  A system  of  mnemonics  was  announced  in  Germany,  in  1806-7. 

^lOOKERN  (in  Prussia),  Dattlk  of,  between  the  rrench  army  under  Eugene  Beau- 
harnais,  and  the  allied  Russian  and  Prussian  army,  which  latter  was  defeated  with  great 
loss,  April,  1813.  Another  and  yet  more  desperate,  and  still  more  .sanguinary  battle  was 
fought  here,  Oct.  14,  1813,  between  the  French  and  the  allies.  Jn  this  latter  bloody  conllict 
the  place  was  taken  and  retaken  five  different  times. 

^lODELS.  The  first  were  figures  of  living  persons,  and  Dibutades,  the  Corinthian,  is 
the  reputed  inventor  of  those  in  clay.  His  daughter,  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Corinthian  Maid,  being  about  to  be  separated  from  her  lover,  who  Avas  going  on  a distant 
journey,  traced  his  profile  by  his  .shadow  on  the  wall  ; her  father  filled  up  the  outline  with 
clay,  which  he  afterwards  baked,  and  thus  produced  a figure  of  the  object  of  her  affection  , 
giving  rise  to  an  art  till  then  unknown,  about  985  b.c.* 

MODENA  (formerly  Mutina),  till  lately  capital  of  the  duchy  in  Central  Italy  : Avas 
governed  by  the  house  of  Este,  from  1288  till  1796,  Avhen  the  last  male  of  that  house,  the 
reigning  duke  Hercules  III.,  Avas  expelled  by  the  French.  By  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio, 
the  Modenese  possessions  AA^ere  incorporated  with  the  Cisalpine  republic,  1797.  The  archduke 
Francis  of  Este,  son  of  the  archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  and  of  Mary,  the  heiress  of  the 
last  duke,  AA^as  restored  in  1814.  jModena,  in  accordance  Avitli  the  voting  by  universal  suffrage, 
Avas  annexed  to  Sardinia  on  March  18,  i860.  Population,  in  1857,  604,512. 


RECENT  GRAND-DUKES  OF  MODENA. 


1814.  Francis  IV.  An  invasion  of  his  states  by- 
Murat  was  defeated,  April  ii,  1815.  He  was 
expelled  by  his  subjects  in  1831,  but  was 
restored  by  the  Austrians. 

1846.  Francis  V.  (born  June  i,  1819)  succeeds  Jan.  21. 
His  subjects  rose  against  him  soon  after  the 
Italian  war  broke  out,  in  April,  1859.  He  lied 


to  Verona,  establi.shing  a regency,  June  ii  ; 
Avhich  was  abolished  June  13;  Farini  was 
appointed  dictator  July  27  ; a constituent 
assembly  was  immediately  elected,  which 
offered  the  duchy  to  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
Sept.  15.  He  incorporated  it  with  his 
dominions,  March  18,  i860. 


]\I(ESIA  (now  Bosnia,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria)  Avas  finally  subdued  by  Augustus.  It  Avas 
successfully  invaded  by  the  Goths,  253  b.c.,  aaJio  eventually  settled  here.  See  Goths. 

MOGULS,  OR  Mongols.  They  deduce  their  origin  from  Japhet,  son  of  Noah.  His  son, 
Turk,  they  say,  Avas  the  first  king  or  khan  of  those  nations  afterAvards  knoAvn  as  Turks, 
Tartars,  and  Moguls.  Their  first  great  leader,  Jenghis  Khan,  overran  Asia,  A.d.  1206-27. 
They  subsequently  ra\’aged  the  east  of  Europe,  about  124 1-2,  Avhen  they  began  to  retreat. 
Timour  Beg,  or  Tanieiiane,  Avas  their  chief  after  a train  of  conquests  1368 — 1404.  His 
descendant,  Baber,  formed  the  empire  of  the  Great  Mogul,  1526.  See  India. 

MOHAMIMERAH,  a Persian  toAvn  near  the  Euphrates,  captured,  after  tAvo  hour.s’ 
cannonading,  by  sir  James  Outram,  during  the  Persian  AA’ar,  March  26,  1857.  Ncavs  of  tlie 
]>eace  arrived  there  on  the  4th  of  April. 

MOHATZ  (LoAver  Hungary).  Here,  Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  defeated  by  the  Turks  under 
Solyman  II.  Avith  the  loss  of  22,000  men,  Avas  .suffocated  by  the  fall  of  his  horse  in  a muddy 
1)rook,  Aug.  29,  1526.  Here  also  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  defeated  the  Turks,  Aug.  12,  1687. 

JIGHILOW  (in  Russia).  Here  the  Russian  army,  under  prince  Bagi'ation,  A\'as  signally 
defeated  by  the  French  under  marshal  DaAmu.st,  prince  of  Eckmiihl,  July  23,  1812. 

MOHOCKS,  ruffians,  Avdio  Avent  about  London  at  night,  Avounding  and  disfiguring  the 
men,  and  indecently  exposing  the  Avomen.  One  hundred  pounds  Avere  offered  by  royal 
proclamation,  in  1712,  for  apprehending  any  one  of  them.  Northonck. 

MOLDAVIA.  See  Danubian  P^Hnciimlities. 

MOLUCCAS,  an  archipelago  in  the  Indian  Ocean  (the  chief  island,  Amboyna),  discovered 
by  the  Portuguese,  about  15 ii,  and  held  by  them  secretly  till  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards, 
Avho  claimed  them  till  1629,  AAffien  Charles  V.  yielded  them  to  John  III.  for  a large  sum  of 
money.  The  Dutch  conquered  them  in  1607,  and  have  held  them  ever  since, — except  from 
1810  till  1814,  AA'hen  they  Avere  .subject  to  the  English. 

MOLWITZ  (in  Prussian  Silesia).  Here  the  Prussiairs,  commanded  by  Frederick  11., 
obtained  a great  victory  over  the  Imperiali.sts,  April  10,  (March  30),  1741. 

* A beautiful  model  of  tbe  new  town  of  Edinburgh  before  the  building  began,  wa.s  formed  in  wood. 
A model  was  made  of  a bridge  over  the  Neva,  of  uncommon  strength  as  well  as  elegance  ; and  the  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland,  modelled  Iw  general  Pfiffer,  rank  as  one  of  the  most  surprising  undertakings  ever 
achieved  by  human  industry.  This  last  was  begun  in  1766,  and  was  completed  Aug.  1785.  JM.  Choffin'.s 
model  of  Paris  also  Avas  remarkable  for  its  precision. 
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iMOLYI^DKN L'M,  a whitish,  hriltlf,  almost  iiiiusihli!  mutal.  Srhcclc,  in  I77^> 
coverod  luolylulio  acid  in  a inincnd  liitheito  (H)id‘onnded  with  f^ranldte.  lljolin,  in  17^2, 
]ti-o|)aml  tho  metal  from  molybdic  acid  ; and  in  1825  Jicrzclius  described  most  of  its  chemical 
i-haractcrs.  UmcUii. 

i\10XACl  1 IS.M  (from  the  (Jrcek  monos,  alone).  Catholic  writers  refer  to  the  prophet 
I’llijah,  and  tho  Xa/arenos  mentioned  in  lumbers,  eh.  vi.,  as  early  e.xamples.  The  lirst 
C'hristian  ascetie.s  appear  to  be  derived  from  the  Jewish  sect  of  the  Kssenes,  whose  life  wa.s 
Very  austere,  praetisin*^  eelibaey,  I'te.  About  the  time  of  Constantine  (A.n.  306-322) 
numbers  of  these  ascetics  withdrew  into  the  deserts,  and  were  called  hermils,  'monks,  and 
anchovtls  ;*  of  whom  Paul,  Anthony,  and  I’aehomius  were  most  celebrated.  tSimeoii,  the 
founder  of  the  Stylitie  (or  pillar  saints),  died  A.  D.  451.  lie  is  said  to  have  lived  on  a pillar 
30  yi'ars.  St.  Benedict,  the  great  reformer  of  mouachism,  published  his  rules  and 
established  his  monastery  at  Monte  Ca.ssino,  about  A.J).  529.  The  C.'arthusians,  Cistercians, 
i*tc.,  are  so  many  varieties  of  nenedictines.  In  964,  by  decree  of  king  Edgar,  all  married 
]*riests  were  to  be  re2)hieed  by  monks.  See  Abbeys  and  Benedictines. 

^lOX'ACO,  a principality,  X.  Italy,  held  by  the  Genoese  family  Grimaldi  since  a.d.  968. 
By  treaty  on  Feb.  2,  1861,  the  prince  ceded  the  communes  of  lio(piebrune  and  Mentone,  to 
f' ranee  for  four  million  francs.  The  present  prince,  Charles  111.,  born  Dec.  8,  1818,  succeeded 
June  20,  1856.  Fopulation  about  1200. 

i\lOXAl\CHY.  The  most  ancient  was  that  of  the  Assyrian,  founded  soon  after  the 
Deluge.  See  Assyria.  Historians  reckon  four  grand  or  almost  universal  monarchies — the 
Assyrian,  Fersian,  Grecian,  and  Koman,  lolt  ich  see. 

MOXASTEEIES.  Abbeys. 

jMOXEY  is  mentioned  as  a medium  of  commerce  in  Genesis  xxiii.,  Avhen  Abraham 
]turchased  a field  as  a sepulchre  for  Sarah,  i860  n.c.  The  coinage  of  money  is  ascribed  to  the 
Lydians.  JMoneta  Avas  the  name  given  to  their  silver  by  the  Homans,  it  having  been  coined 
in  the  temple  of  Juno-Moneta,  269  b.c.  Money  aams  made  ot  different  ores,  and  even  of 
leather  and  other  articles,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  It  Avas  made  of  pasteboard  by 
the  Hollanders  so  late  as  1574.  Silver  has  greatly  decreased  its  A'alue  since  the  Xorman 
conquest ; viz.  a pound  in  that  age  Avas  three  times  the  ((uantity  that  it  is  at  present,  and 
Iaa'cIa'c  times  its  A'alue  in  purchasing  any  commodity.  See  Coin;  GoUl ; Silver;  Copper; 
Mint ; Banks,  &c. 

;M0XG0LS.  'Sqq  Tartary.  MOXK.  Monad iis)u. 

MOXMOFTH’S  REBELLIOX.  James  duke  of  Monmouth,  (born  at  Rotterdam,  April  9, 
1649,)  a natural  son  of  Charles  II.  by  Lucy  Waters,  Avas  banished  England  for  a conspiracy 
in  1683.  He  iiiA'aded  England  at  Lyme,  June  ii,  1685.  He  AA'as  proclaimed  king  at 
Taunton  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month  ; Avas  defeated  at  Sedginoor  near  BridgeAvater,  July  6 ; 
and  Avas  beheaded  on  ToAA'er-hill,  July  15,  1685. 

MOX”OLITH,  Greek  for  single  stone,  Obelisk.  MOXOPHYSITES.  See  Eutyckians. 

MOXOPOLIES.  Commercial  monopolies  reached  to  such  a height  in  England,  that 
jiarliameiit  petitioned  against  them,  and  they  Avere  in  consequence  mostly  abolished  about 
the  close  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  1601-2.  They  Avere  further  sujipressed,  as  being  contrary  to 
hiAA",  21  James  I.  1624.  In  1630,  Charles  I.  violated  this  laAv  by  establishing  monopolies 
of  soap,  salt,  leather,  and  other  things  in  common  use,  to  supply  a reA'enue  AA'ithout  the 
help  of  parliament.  It  Avas  decreed  that  none  should  be  in  future  created,  as  Avas  previously 
the  custom,  by  royal  patent,  16  Charles  I.  1640.  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce. 

MOXOTHELITES,  heretics  who  affirmed  that  Jesus  Christ  had  but  one  Avill,  AA'ere 
favoured  by  the  emperor  Heraclius,  a.d.  630;  they  long  disturbed  the  church  and  empire, 
and  merged  into  the  sect  of  the  Eutychians,  which  see. 

MOXROE  DOCTRINE,  a term  applied  to  the  determ  nation  expressed  by  James 
^Monroe,  president  of  tho  United  States,  1817-24,  not  to  permit  any  European  poAver  to 
interfere  in  restraining  the  progress  of  liberty  in  North  or  South  America.  This  doctrine 
Avas  referred  to  in  1859,  with  the  vicAv  of  weakening  the  influence  of  Great  Britain  ami 
Spain  on  the  American  continent. 

^MONSTER,  The.  ReiiAvick  Williams,  AA'ho  prowled  nightly  through  the  streets  of  Loudon, 
secretly  armed  Avith  a sharp  instrument,  a double-edged  knife,  AA’ith  AA'hich  he  shockingly 

■*  The  anchorites  of  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  centuries,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  anchorets  or 
hermits.  The  former  were  confined  to  their  solitary  cells  : the  latter  were  permitted  to  go  where  they 
pleased. 
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wounded  niiiiibers  of  leinales  wliose  more  rcsi)cctaljlc  a])])carance  attracted  Ids  attention.  He 
was  tried  and  convicted  on  a variety  of  these  charges,  July  8,  1790.  See  Mohoclcs. 

MONTALEMBElirS  TRIAL,  France,  1858. 

MONTANISTS,  followers  of  Montanus,  of  Ardaha,  in  IMysia,  an  extraordinary  enthusiast, 
about  A. I).  171.  lie  Avas  rejmted  to  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  proclaimed  himself  the 
C!omforter  ]U'omised  by  Christ,  condemned  second  marriages  as  fornication,  perndtted  the 
dissolution  of  marriage,  forbade  the  avoiding  martyi'dom,  and  ordered  a severe  fast  of  three 
leiits  ; he  hanged  himself  with  JMaximilla,  one  of  his  Avomen-scholars,  l)efoi‘C  the  close  of  the 
second  century.  Cave.  The  elorpient  father,  Tcrtullian,  joined  the  sect,  204. 

lUONT  RLANC,  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Europe,  being  15,781  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  summit  Avas  first  reached  by  Saussure,  aided  by  a guide 
named  Raima,  on  Aug.  2,  1787.  Mr.  John  Auldjo  and  Mr.  (afterwards  sir  Charles)  FcUoavs 
])ublished  illustrated  accounts  of  their  ascents  in  1827.  The  summit  Avas  attained  by  Hi’. 
Hamel  (Avhen  three  of  his  guides  perished)  in  1820,  and  by  many  other  persons  before  and 
since.  In  ])rofessor  T3uidairs  “Glaciers  of  the  Alps”  Avill  be  found  an  account  of  his  ascents 
in  1857  and  1858.  See  Alps. 

MONTEBELLO,  a village  in  Piedmont,  Avhere  Lannes  defeated  tlie  Austiians,  June  9, 
1800,  and  acquired  his  title  of  duke  of  J\lontebello  ; and  AAdiere  (May  20,  1859),  after  a 
(mutest  of  six  hours,  the  French  and  Sardinians  defeated  the  Austrians,  Avho  lost  about  1000 
killed  and  Avounded,  and  200  prisoners.  The  French  lost  about  670  men,  including  general 
Beuret.  The  action  Avas  honourable  to  both  parties.  The  Tyrolese  riflemen  long  held  a 
(drurchyard,  making  deadly  havock  among  the  French  artillerymen.  The  Sardinian  cavaliy 
displayed  great  gallantry. 

MONTE  CASINO  (Central  Italy).  Here  Benedict  formed  the  first  monastery  of  his 
ncAV  order  of  monks,  a.d.  529. 

MONTEM.  See  Eton.  . 

MONTENEGRO,  noAv  an  independent  principality  in  Euroi)can  Turkey,  Avas  conquered 
by  Soliman  II.  in  1526.  It  rebelled  in  the  last  century,  and  established  an  heredi- 
tary hierarchical  government  in  the  family  of  Petrovitsch  Njegosch,  endured,  but  not 
recognised  by  the  Porte.  The  nephcAV  and  successor  of  the  Vladika,  Peter  II. , in  1851 
declined  to  assume  the  ecclesiastical  function,  and  declai'ed  himself  a temporal  prince  Avith 
the  title  of  Daniel  I.  In  1852  he  began  Avar  Avith  Turkey.  Montenegro  Avas  put  in  a state 
of  blockade,  Dec.  14,  1852,  AAdiich  aavvs  raised  April  10,  1853.  After  several  indecisive 
encounters,  tranquillity  Avas  restored  by  the  influence  of  the  arms  and  negotiations  of  Omar 
Pacha,  the  general  of  the  Turkish  army  ; he  left  the  lA’ovinee,  Feb.  25,  1853.  In  June, 
1858,  war  again  broke  out,  and  the  Turks  Avere  defeated  at  Grahovo.  Peace  Avas  restored  in 
Nov.  folloAAung.  The  country  Avas  much  disturbed  through  the  tyrannica.1  conduct  of  quince 
Daniel,  Avho  Avas  assassinated,  Aug.  13,  i860,  aged  35.  He  Avas  succeeded  by  his  neqdieAV 
Nicolas  (married  Noa".  8,  i860).  In  consequence  of  an  insurrection  in  the  Flerzegovina, 
favoured  by  the  Montenegrines,  the  sultan  of  Turkey  again  announced  the  blockade  of 
jMontenegro,  Aqnil  4,  1861.  Omar  Pasha  invaded  the  qu’ovince  Avith  an  army  of  32,000  men 
in  August : after  many  conflicts  Avith  Amrious  success,  luit  latterly  in  favour  of  the  Turks, 
qjeace  aavus  made  in  1862.  See  Herzegovina. 

MONTENOTTE,  a village  in  Piedmont,  memorable  as  being  the  site  of  the  first  victoiy 
gained  over  the  Austrians  by  Naqioleon  Bonaqiarte,  April  ii,  1796. 

MONTEREAU  (near  Paris).  Here  the  allied  armies  AA^ere  defeated  by  the  French,  com- 
manded by  Naqioleon,  Avith  great  loss  in  killed  and  AA’ounded  ; but  it  Avas  one  of  his  last 
triumqAhs,  Feb.  18,  1814.  — On  the  bridge  of  Montereau  at  his  meeting  Avith  the  dauqJiin, 
John  the  Fearless,  duke  of  Burgund>q  Avas  killed  by  Tanneguy  de  Cliatel  in  1419.  This 
CA^ent  led  to  our  Henry  V.  subduing  France,  the  young  duke  Philiq)  joining  the  English. 

MONTE  VIDEO  (South  America),  Avas  taken  by  storm  by  the  British  forces  under  sir 
Samuel  Auchmuty,  but  AAutli  the  loss  of  nearly  one-third  of  our  bravo  trooqis,  Feb.  3,  1807. 
It  Avas  evacuated  July  7 the  same  year,  in  consequence  of  the  severe  repulse  the  British  met 
Avith  at  Buenos- Ayres.  See  Buenos- Ayres.  Monte  Video,  a subject  of  disqAute  betAveen 
Brazil  and  Buenos- Ayres,  given  up  to  Uruguay,  1828. 

MONTFERRAT  (Lombardy),  House  of,  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades  ; 
began  with  Alderan,  who  Avas  made  marquis  of  Montferrat  by  Otho,  about  967.  Conrad  of 
Moutferrat  became  lord  of  Tyre,  and  reigned  from  1187  till  1191,  Avhen  he  Avas  assassinated. 
V’’illiam  IV.  died  in  a cage  at  Alexandria,  having  been  thus  imqu’isoued  nineteen  months. 
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1292.  Violanl(>,  (laiiglilcr  of  Julm  II.,  iiiarrlial  Aiidnaiicus  I’alinolo^u.s,  emperor  of  tlio  Kasl. 
'I'lieir  (lesoemlaiits  ruled  in  Italy  amid  per|)etmd  (;ont(!st.s  till  1533,  ^vlll•n  John  Oeor^e 
I'alicologius  died  without  issm-.  His  estates  jiassed  after  mn<’h  contention  to  J‘'icderie,  II. 
Oom-.aga,  maitpus  of  Mantua,  in  1536. 

M OX'l't  !O.M  Kdv^’,  eai)ilal  of  Alabama,  rnited  Stales,  founded  1817.  Here  the  state 
convention  pa.ssed  the  ordinanei^  of  secession  Irum  the  Union  on  .Ian.  1 i,  i86i  ; hei'e  the 
confederatt'  congress  iind  on  Kel).  4,  and  elected  .led'erson  Davis  jnesident,  and  Alexander 
Stephens  vice-president,  of  the  confederate  states  of  Noith  America  ; and  here  they  were 
inaugurated  on  Keh.  18.  On  May  21,  the  congress  adjourned  to  meet  on  July  20  at 
Jliidimond,  in  N'irginia,  that  state  having  Joined  the  confederates  and  liecomc  the  seat  of  war. 

JlOXTl  KL  (Sj)ain'),  Uatti.k  or,  March  14(01-23),  1369,  lictween  I'etcr  the  Cruel,  king 
of  Castile,  and  his  brother  Henry  of  Trastamare,  aided  by  the  French  warrior  I>ertrani  du 
(b’.esclin.  Peter  was  totally  defeated,  and  afterwards  slain  by  his  brother  and  others  at  a 
meeting  to  which  he  had  lieen  drawn  by  Du  (hieselin,  wlnmi  he  had  endeavoured  to  bribe  to 
l>crmit  him  to  esca])e. 

!MOXTlvFAL,  the  second  city  in  Lower  Camida,  built  by  the  French. 

Surrendered  to  the  English  . . Sei)t.  6,  17G0  A destructive  fire \-ug.  23,  1850 

Taken  hy  the  Americans,  Nov.  12,  1775  ; retaken  Another,  destroying  1200  hou.ses,  the  loss  csti- 

hy  the  Ilritish  ....  June  15,  1776  mated  at  a million  sterling  . . .July  12,  1S52 

The  church,  Jesuit.s’  college,  iirison,  and  many  At  an  anti-papal  lecture  here  Ijy  Gavazzi,  riots 

huildings  burnt  down  . . . June  6,  1803  ensued  and  many  lives  were  lost  June  10,  1853 

(Jreat  milihu-y  affray  . . . Hept.  29,  1833  cathedr.al  destroyed  by  fire  . . Dec.  10,  1856 

The  self-styled  “ loyalists  ” of  Jlontreal  a.s.sault  Victoria  railway  bridge  (vhich  see)  form.aliy 

the  govenior-general,  lord  Elgin  ; enter  the  j opened  by  the  iirince  of  W.ales  . Aug.  25,  iGCo 
l>arliamcnt-house,  drive  out  the  members,  l 
and  set  fire  to  the  building  . . April  26,  1849  ^ 

DlONUItlENT  OF  LONDON  begun  in  1671,  and  hnished  in  1677.  The  pedestal  is 
Ibrty  feet  high,  and  the  editice  altogether  202  feet,  that  being  the  distance  of  its  base  from 
the  spot  where  the  lire  which  it  commemorates  commenced.  It  is  the  loftiest  isolated 
column  in  the  tvorld.  Its  erection  cost  about  14,500/.  The  staircase  is  of  black  marble, 
consisting  of  345  steps,  by  which  a balcony  is  reached.*  Of  the  four  original  inscriptions, 
tlircc  were  Latin,  and  the  following  in  English  : — 

THIS  riLL.\K  WAS  SKT  VP  IN  PERPETVALL  REMEMBRANCE  OF  THAT  MOST  DREADFDL  BURNING  OF  THUS 

PROTESTANT  CITV,  BEGUN  AND  CARRYED  ON  BY  Y^  TREACHERY  AND  MALICE  OF  Y®  POPISH  FACTION,  IN' 

Y'  BEGINNING  OF  SEPTEM.  IN  Y«  YEAR  OF  OUR  LORD  1666,  IN  ORDER  TO  Y®  CARRYING  ON  THEIR 

HORRID  PLOTT  FOR  EXTIRPATIN^T  Y«  PROTESTANT  RELIGION  AND  OLD  ENGLISH  LIBERTY',  AND  Y 

INTRODUCING  POPERY  AND  SLAVERY'. 

These  legends  were  cut  in  i68i,  obliterated  by  James  II.  ; re-ent  in  the  reign  of  AYilliam  III.  ; 
and  Yvere.  linally  erased  by  order  of  the  common  council,  Jan.  26,  1831.  Thej^  produced 
Pope’s  indignant  lines  : — 

“ Vniere  London’s  column,  pointing  at  the  skic.s. 

Like  a tall  bully,  lifts  the  head,  and  lies.  ” 

'MOODIvEE  (India).  Here,  on  Dec.  18,  1845,  the  Sikhs  attacked  the  ad\'anced  guard  of 
tlie  Dritish,  and  were  repulsed  three  miles,  losing  many  men  and  15  pieces  of  cannon.  Sir 
Pobert  Sale  Yvas  mortally  Yvounded.  Lady  Sale  signalised  herself  during  the  tYvo  memorable 
retreats  from  Atfghanistan.  The  battle  folloYved  that  of  Ferozeshah  {which  see). 

MOOLTAN  (India).  Here  DIoolraj  Sing,  ruler  of  the  Sikhs,  murdered  DIr.  Vans  AgneYv 
and  lieutenant  Anderson,  April  21,  1848.  This  led  to  a siege.  A conflict  took  ])lacc 
betYveen  the  British  and  the  Sikhs,  in  Yvhich  the  latter  Yvere  driven  to  the  toYY'n  of  JMooltan 
Yvith  great  loss,  Nov.  7,  1848.  It  Yvas  taken  after  a protracted  bombardment,  Jan.  2,  1849, 
and  the  citadel  made  an  unconditional  surrender,  together  Yvith  its  garrison,  Jan.  22,  1849. 
See  Indict. 

DIOON.  The  full  moon  YYns  held  favourable  for  any  undertaking  by  the  Spartans,  and 
the  Greeks  generally  looked  upon  full  moon.s,  or  the  times  of  conjunction  of  the  sun  or 
moou,  as  seasons  most  faY'ourable  to  marriage.  Opacity  of  the  moon,  and  the  true  causes  of 
lunar  eclipse.s,  taught  by  Thales,  640  b.c.  Hipparchus  made  obserY'ations  on  the  moou  at 
Pliodes,  127  B.c.  Posidonius  accounted  for  the  tides  from  the  motion  of  the  moon,  79  b.c. 

* William  Green,  a wea\"er,  fell  from  this  monument,  June  25,  1750.  A man  named  Thomas  Craddock, 
a baker,  precipitated  himself  from  its  summit,  July  7,  1788.  Mr.  Lyon  Levj',  a Jewish  diamond  merch.ant. 
of  considerable  respectability,  threw  himself  from  it,  Jan.  18,  1810  ; as  did  more  recently  three  other 
persons  : in  con.sequence  of  Yvhich  a fence  was  placed  round  the  railings  of  the  gallery  in  1839. 
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J)io(j.  Lacrt.  JVfaps  of  tlie  muon  have  been  constructed  by  Hevelius  (1647),  Cassini  (1680), 
and  others.  ]>eer  and  JMiidler’s  beautiful  map  was  published  in  1834.  In  1862  professor 
Jolin  Phillips  invited  the  llritish  Association  to  make  arrangements  to  obtain  a “ systematic 
representation  of  the  ])hysical  as}>ect  of  the  moon.”  Photograplis  of  tlie  moon  were  taken 
and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Kue  in  1857.  See  Eclq^se. 

]\100PS,  formerly  the  natives  of  Mauritania  {ivhicli  see),  but  afterwards  the  name  given 
to  the  Numidians  and  others,  and  now  applied  to  the  natives  of  Morocco  and  the  neighbour- 
hood. They  assisted  Genseric  and  the  Vandals  in  their  invasion  of  Africa,  a.d.  429,  and 
fre(picntly  rebelled  against  the  Koman  eni])erors.  They  resisted  for  a time  the  progi-ess  of 
the  Arab  Mahometan.s,  but  were  overcome  by  them  in  707  ; and  in  1019  introduced  into 
S])ain  to  sup})ort  the  Arabs,  where  their  arms  were  long  victorious.  In  1063  they  were 
defeated  in  Sicily  by  Eoger  Guiscard.  The  Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada  was  sot  up  in  1237, 
and  lasted  till  1492,  when  it  fell  before  Ferdinand  V.  of  Castile,  mainly  owing  to  internal 
discord.  The  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Sjaiin  was  decreed,  but  not  fully  carried  into 
eifect  till  1609,  when  the  bigotry  of  Philip  111.  inflicted  this  great  injury  to  his  country. 
About  1518  the  Moors  established  the  piratical  states  of  Algiers  and  Tunis  {vjhich  see).  In 
the  history  of  S^min,  the  Arabs  and  Moors  must  not  be  confounded. 

]\10RAL  PHILOSOPHY  has  been  defined  as  the  knowledge  of  our  duty,  the  science  of 
ethics,  or  art  of  being  virtuous  and  hap]»y.  Socrates  is  universally  regarded  as  the  father  of 
ancient  moral  philosophy,  about  430  b.c.,  and  Grotius  of  that  in  modern  times,  aliout 
A.D.  1623.  See  Philosojjhy. 

MORAT  (Switzerland),  where  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy  was  completely  defeated  by 
the  Swiss,  June  22,  1476.  A monument,  constructed  of  the  bones  of  the  vanquished,  was 
destroyed  by  the  French  in  1 798,  who  erected  a stone  column  in  its  place. 

MORAVIA,  an  Austrian  province,  occupied  by  the  Slavonians  about  548,  and  conquered 
by  the  Avars  and  Bohemians,  Avho  submitted  to  Charlemagne.  About  1000  it  was  subdued 
by  Boleslas  of  Poland,  but  recovered  by  Ulric  of  Bohemia  in  1030.  After  various  changes 
Dloravia  and  Bohemia  were  amalgamated  into  the  Austrian  dominions  in  1526. 

MORAVIAISiS,  United  Buethhen,  said  to  have  been  part  of  the  Hussites,  who  with- 
drew into  Moravia  in  the  fifteenth  century  ; while  the  Brethren  say  that  their  sect  is  deriveil 
from  the  Greek  church  in  the  ninth  century.  In  1722  they  formed  a settlement  (called 
llerrnlmtt,  the  'Watch  of  the  Lord),  on  the  estate  of  count  Zinzendorf.  Their  church 
consisted  of  500  persons  in  1727.  They  were  introduced  into  England  by  count  Zinzendorf 
about  1737  ; he  died  at  Chelsea  in  June  1760.  In  1851  they  had  32  (‘Impels  in  England. 
They  are  zealous  missionaries,  and  founded  the  early  settlements  in  foreign  parts. 

MOREA,  the  Peloponnesus.  See  Greece. 

MORETON  BAY  (New  South  Wales).  The  colony  founded  here  in  1859  has  since  been 
named  Queen’ s-land  {which  see). 

MORGANATIC  MARRIAGES.  W’’hen  the  left  liand  is  given  instead  of  the  right, 
between  a man  of  superior  and  a woman  of  inferior  rank,  in  Avhich  it  is  stipulated  that  the 
latter  and  her  children  shall  not  enjoy  the  rank  or  inherit  the  possessions  of  the  former. 
The  children  are  legitimate.  They  are  fre(][uently  contracted  in  Germany  by  royalty  and  the 
higher  nobility.  Our  George  I.  was  thus  married  ; and  later,  the  king  of  Denmark  to  the 
countess  of  Danner,  Aug.  7,  1850. 

MORGARTEN  (Switzerland),  Battle  of,  Nov.  16,  1315.  The  most  memorable,  as 
well  as  extraordinary  and  glorious  in  the  annals  of  Switzerland  ; 1300  Swiss  engaged  20,000 
Austrians,  commanded  by  the  duke  Leopold,  whom  they  completely  defeated.  They  seized 
upon  the  lieights  of  Morgarten,  overlooking  the  defile  through  which  the  enemy  was  to  enter 
their  territory  from  Zug,  and  thus  achieved  their  victory. 

MORICE  DANCE,  an  ancient  dance  peculiar  to  some  of  the  country  parts  of  England, 
and,  it  is  said,  also  to  Scotland,  was  iierformed  before  James  I.  in  Herefordshire. 

MORMONITES  (calling  themselves  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  Latter-day  saints). 
This  sect  derives  its  origin  from  Joseph  Smith,  called  the  prophet,  who  announced  in  1823, 
at  Palmyra,  New  York,  that  he  had  had  a vision  of  the  angel  Moroni.  In  1827  he  said  that 
he  found  the  book  of  Mormon,  written  on  gold  j>lates  in  Egyptian  characters.  This  book, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  Avas  written  about  1812,  by  a clergyman  named  Solomon 
Spaulding,  as  a religious  romance  in  imitation  of  the  scrij)ture  style.  It  was  translated  and 
published  in  America  in  1830,  in  England  in  1841.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  Rigdon  and 
Smith,  who  determined  to  palm  it  oil'  as  a new  revelation.  In  1830  they  organised  a church 


nt  Kirklaml,  Oljio.  In  1S31-2,  Ihry  roiimk'd  Zion,  in  Jackson  county,  Missouri.  From  1833 
to  1839  tho  sect  ciulnrcd  much  persecution,  and,  driven  from  ])lacc  to  j)lace,  was  compelled 
to  travel  westwards  ; till  in  1840-1  tho  city  Nanvoo  on  the  A1  ississipj)i  was  laid  out  and  a 
temple  was  huilt.  in  1844,  Joseph  and  his  brother  llyrnm,  when  in  jnison  on  a char^'c  of 
treason,  were  shot  by  an  iid'nriated  mol),  and  IJrioham  Young  was  (diosen  seer.  In  1845, 
being  mneh  harassed  by  their  neighl)onrs,  departure  from  Nanvoo  was  determined  on,  and 
the  (Ireat  Salt  hake  was  chosen  “for  an  everlasting  abode,”  and  taken  possession  of, 
.Inly  24,  1S47.  In  1849,  the  valley  was  surveyed  l>y  order  of  the  United  States  government, 
and  in  1850  the  colony  had  attained  to  great  ])rosperity.  In  the  same  year  the  jirovisional 
government  was  abolished,  and  the  Utah  territory  was  recognised  by  the  United  States, 
Hrigham  Young  being  ai)[>ointed  the  iirst  governor  ; and  the  university  of  Deserdt  was 
founded.  The  population  in  1851  was  11,354.  The  Mormoidtes  command  payment  of 
tithes,  honour  and  encourage  labour,  ])erinit  ])olygamy,  and  believe  in  their  leaders  working 
miracles.  Missionaries  are  sent  out  to  all  [>arts  of  the  globe,  and  the  sect  is  said  to  lx; 
increasing  in  Europe.  In  August,  1855,  it  was  stated  that  the  cro[)S  at  the  Utah  settlcnmnt 
were  almost  utterly  destroycxl  by  locusts.  In  1857,  the  United  States  judge  at  Utah  resigned 
Irom  inability  to  discharge  Ids  functions,  in  consecpienee  of  the  violent  and  treasonable 
conduct  of  the  ]\lormous,  and  their  leader,  Brigham  Young;  whereon  the  United  States 
government  sent  an  army  to  Utah  : a compromise  was  entered  into,  and  peace  was  estab- 
lished by  governor  Cummings  in  June,  i%8.  A conference  of  INIormon  elders,  &c. , was 
held  in  London  on  Sept,  i,  1857,  at  which  mo.st  olFensive  s})ceches  were  made  .and  songs 
sung  advocating  polygamy,  &c.  A jMormonite  meeting  took  2)l.aco  at  Southampton,  Feb.  18, 
1861.  A French  Mormonite  priest  preached  at  Baris  in  Oct.  1862. 

^lOKOCCO,  an  empire  in  North  Africa,  formerly  Mauritania  {which  sec).  In  1051  it 
was  subdued  for  the  Fatimite  calijdis  by  the  Almoravides,  who  eventually  extended  their 
dominion  into  Spain.  These  were  succeeded  by  the  Almohades  (1129),  the  Merinites  (1270), 
and  in  1516  by  the  Chetifs,  pretended  descendants  of  Mahomet,  the  now  reigning  dynasty. 
In  1844  the  Moors  attacked  the  French  at  the  instigation  of  Abd-el-Kader.  The  prince  de 
Joinville  bombarded  Tangiers,  Aug.  6,  and  Mogador,  Aug.  16.  On  Aug.  14  mfir.shal 
Bugeaud  signally  defeated  the  Moors  at  the  river  Isly,  from  Avhich  he  acquired  the  title  of 
duke.  Peace  was  signed  betAveen  France  and  Morocco,  Sept.  10,  1844.  Morocco  has  been 
frequently  at  Avar  Avith  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  since  the  thirteenth  century,  principally 
oAA'ing  to  the  African  pirates,  Avho  are  not  sufficiently  restrained  by  the  sultan.  Muley 
Abderrahman  reigned  from  1822  till  his  death  in  Sept.  1859  ; he  Avas  succeeded  by  Sidi 
Mohammed,  the  present  sultan  or  emperor.  The  Spaniards,  Avho  possess  several  places  on 
the  coast  of  Morocco  (Ceuta,  Penon  de  Valez,  &c.),  having  suffered  much  annoyance  by 
^Moorish  pirates,  declared  Avar  against  the  sultan  in  Oct.  1859.  Negociations  had  proA’ed 
fruitless  : the  Spanish  govermnent  increasing  their  demands  as  the  sultan  yielded.  The 
khiglish  government  interfered  in  vain.  For  the  events  of  the  Avar,  see  Spain,  1859-60.  A 
Moorish  ambass.ador  (the  first  since  the  time  of  Charles  II.),  arrived  in  London  in  June,  i860, 
and  stayed  till  August.  He  gave  200I.  to  the  lord  mayor  for  the  London  charities.  On 
Oct.  24,  1861,  the  British  goA'ernment  gave  a guarantee  for  a loan  of  426,000/.  to  the 
emperor  to  meet  his  engagements  with  Spain. 

^lOETALlTY.  See  Bills  of  Mortality.  The  folloAving  li.st,  compiled  from  Bills  of 


^Mortality  of  London,  shoAvs  the  aA'erage  of  diseases,  &c.,  in  20,000  deaths  in  that  city 

Ab.sces.s  . 

79  i 

Erysipelas 

18 

Palsy 

31 

CASUALTIES. 

Age  and  debility 

1614 

Fever  . . . . 

694 

Paraly.sis  . . . 

187 

Broken  limbs  . 

12 

Apoplexy 

372 

Fever  (Tj’phn.s) 

97 

Pleurisy  . 

21 

Burnt  .... 

41 

Asthma  . . . 

778 

Fever,  intermittent, 

Rheumatism  . . 

33 

Drowned  . 

147 

IBedriddeu 

2 

or  ague 

16 

Scrofula  . 

9 

Excessive  di'inking 

5 

Bile  .... 

8 

Fistula  . . . 

12 

Small-pox  . . . 

591 

Executed  . . . 

I 

Cancer 

92 

Flux 

9 

Sore  throat,  or  quin- 

Found  dead 

14 

Childbirth  . . . 

266 

Gout  . . . . 

37 

sey  . . . 

16 

Fractured  . . . 

3 

Consumption  . 

4871 

Hfemon-hage  . 

47 

Spasm . . . . 

51 

Frighted  . 

Contraction  of  heart 

I 

Hernia  . . . 

41 

Still-born 

872 

Frozen  . . . 

1 

Convulsions  . . 

2377 

Hooping  cough 

604 

Stone  . . . . 

21 

Killed  by  accidents 

128 

Cow-pox  . 

I 

Hydrophobia  . . 

Stoppage  in  stomach 

18 

Killed  by  fightmg  . 

2 

Cronp  . . . . 

106 

Inflammation  . 

2062 

St.  Vitus’s  dance 

1 

Murdered 

3 

Diabetes  . 

3 

Inflam,  of  liver  . . 

127 

Suddenh-. 

102 

Poisoned  . . . 

I 

Diarrhoea  . . . 

28 

; Insanity  . 

214 

Teething  . . . 

437 

Scalded  . 

7 

Dropsy  . 

81S 

1 Jaundice  . . . 

39 

Thrush  . 

69 

Starved  . . . 

6 

Dropsy  on  brain 

661 

; Jaw,  locked  . 

3 

I Tumour  . . . 

17 

Strangled 

I 

Dropsy  on  chest 

51 

; Measles  . . . 

466 

j Venereal  . 

Suffocated  . . . 

4 

Dvsenterv 

43 

j Miscarriage 

2 

Worms  . . . 

6 

Suicides  . 

51 

I'lnlargement  of  heart  1 7 

Mortification  . . 

308 

Epilepsy  . . . 

23 

1 Ossification  of  heart 

9 

Total  of  diseases  . iq,  ?66 

. Total . . 

434 

Eruptive  diseases  . 

24 

Palpitation  of  heart 

16 

1 

MOii 


460 


MOU 


MOUTAKA  ABDUCTION.  Sec  Jews,  1858. 

MOUTAKS.  A short  gun  -with  an  extraordinary  large  Ijorc,  and  close  clianiber,  used  fur 
throwing  bombs  ; said  to  have  been  used  at  the  siege  of  Naples  in  1435,  have  been 

first  made  in  England  in  1543.  Tlie  celebrated  mortar  left  liy  Soult  in  Sjiain  was  fixed  in 
St.  James’s-park  in  Aug.  1816,  and  still  remains  there.  On  Oct.  19,  1857,  a colossal  mortar, 
constructed  by_Mr.  llobcrt  Mallet,  was  tried  at  Woolwich;  with  a charge  of  70  lbs.  it  thrcAV 
a shell  weighing  2550  lbs.  mile  horizontally,  and  about  f mile  in  height. 

I'tlORTIMEK’S  CROSS  (Herefordshire).  The  earl  of  Pembroke  and  the  Lancastrians 
Avere  severely  defeated  by  the  young  duke  of  York,  afterwards  Edward  IV.,  Eeb.  2,  1461. 
He  assumed  the  throne  as  Edward  IV.  in  March  following. 

JiTORTMAIN  ACT  {mort  laain,  dead  hand).  When  the  survey  of  all  the  land  in 
England  was  made  by  William  I.,  1085-6,  the  whole  was  found  to  amount  to  62,215  knights’ 
fees,  of  which  the  church  then  jAossessed  28,015,  to  which  additions  were  afterwards  made, 
till  the  7th  of  Edward  I.,  1279,  when  the  statute  of  mortmain  Avas  passed,  from  a fear  that 
the  estate  of  the  church  might  groAV  too  bulky.  By  this  act  it  Avas  made  unlaAvful  to  give 
any  estates  to  the  church  Avithout  the  king’s  leave  ; and  this  act,  by  a supplemental  provision, 
Avas  made  to  reach  all  lay-fraternities,  or  corporations,  in  the  15th  of  Richard  II.,  1391. 
Jdortmain  is  such  a state  of  possession  as  makes  it  inalienable,  Avhence  it  is  said  to  be  in  a 
dead  hand.  SeA^eral  statutes  have  been  passed  on  this  subject ; and  one  much  referred  to  is 
the  loth  George  II.,  1736. 

MOSCOW,  the  ancient  capital  of  Russia,  Avas  founded  it  is  said  by  Dolgorouki,  about 
A.u.  1147.  The  occuimtion  of  the  south  of  Russia  by  the  Mongols,  in  1235,  led  to  Moscoav 
becoming  the  capital,  and  beginning  Avitli  Jaroslav  II.,  1238,  its  princes  became  the  reigning 
dynasty.  Moscoav  has  been  frequently  taken  in  Avar  ; it  Avas  plundered  by  Timour  in  1382  ; 
by  the  Tartars  in  1451  and  1477  ; and  by  Ladislas  of  Poland  in  1611.  This  city  Avas  entered 
liy  Napoleon  I.  and  the  French,  Sept.  14,  1812,  and  the  Russian  governor,  Rostopchin, 
ordered  that  it  should  be  set  on  fire  i]i  five  hundred  jilaces  at  once.  In  this  memorable 
conflagration,  11,840  houses  AA^ere  burnt  to  the  ground,  besides  palaces  and  churches.  The 
French,  thus  deprived  of  quarters,  evacuated  Moscoav,  Oct.  19,  and  it  Avas  re-entered  by  the 
Russians,  Oct.  22,  folloAving.  Since  then,  Moscoav  has  been  rebuilt  Avith  great  .splendour. 
Although  St.  Petersburg  (built  in  1703)  has  become  the  capital,  yet  Moscoav  is  the  most 
beloved  by  the  Russians,  Avho  I'egard  it  as  a holy  city.  The  raihvay  to  St.  Petersburg  AA'a.s 
opened  in  1851. 

MOSKWA,  or  Bouodixo,  Battle  or.  See  Borodino. 

MOSQUITO  COAST  (Central  America).  The  Indians  inhabiting  this  coast  have  been 
long  under  the  protection  of  the  British,  Avho  held  Belize  and  a gi’oup  of  islands  in  the  bay 
of  Honduras.  The  jealousy  of  the  United  States  long  existed  on  this  subject.  In  April, 
1 850,  the  tAVo  governments  covenanted  not  ‘ ‘ to  occupy,  or  fortify,  or  colonise,  or  assume,  or 
exercise  any  dominion  over  any  part  of  Central  America.”  In  1855  the  United  States 
charged  the  British  government  Avitli  an  infraction  of  the  treaty  ; on  Avhich  the  latter  agreed 
to  cede  the  disputed  territory  to  the  republic  of  Honduras,  Avith  some  reservation.*  The 
matter  Avas  finally  settled  in  Feb.  1857. 

H.IOSS-TROOPERS,  desperate  plunderers,  and  laAvless  soldiers,  secreting  themselves  in 
the  mosses  on  the  borders  of  Scotland.  They  Avere  finally  extirpated  in  1609. 

MOTTOES,  Royal.  Dieu  ct  mon  Droit,  first  used  by  Richard  I.,  A.n.  1198.  Ich  dim, 
“ I serve,”  adopted  by  EdAvard  the  Black  Prince,  at  the  battle  of  Cressy,  1346.  Honi  soil 
qiii  Dial  y jjcnse,  the  motto  of  the  Garter,  1349.  Jc  Diaintiendrai,  “I  Avill  maintain,” 
adopted  by  William  III.,  to  Avhich  he  added,  in  1688,  “the  liberties  of  England  and  the 
Protestant  religion.”  Sawper  eadem,  adopted  by  queen  Anne,  1702.  Bee  ihem  severally. 

MOUNTAIN  PARTY.  See  Cduhs,  French. 

MOUNTS.  See  Etna,  Ilecla,  Vesuvius,  Bernard,  Calvary,  and  Olivet. 

MOURNING  FOR  THE  Dead.  The  Israelites  neither  Avashed  nor  anointed  themselve.s 
during  the  time  of  mourning,  Avhich  for  a friend  lasted  seven  days  ; upon  extraordinary 
occasions  a month.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  fasted.  The  ordinary  colour  for  mourning  in 
Europe  is  black  ; in  China,  Avhite  ; in  Turkey,  violet  ; in  Ethiopia,  broAAUi  ; it  Avas  AA'hite  in 
Spain  until  a.d.  1498.  Herrera.  Anne  of  Brittany,  the  queen  of  tAvo  successive  kings  of 

St.  Ju.an  del  Norte  (Grey town)  A\'as  held  by  the  British  on  behalf  of  the  Mosquitoes  till  the  American 
adventurers,  under  col.  Kinney,  took  po.ssession  of  it  in  Sept.  1855.  He  joined  Walker;  and  on  Fob.  10, 
1856,  their  associate  Bivas,  the  president,  claimed  and  annexed  the  Mosquito  territory  to  Nicaragua. 
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Fnuu’i',  niounjrd  in  Uadi,  iiistciid  oHIk'  then  ]>riudii-o  of  wearing  wldte,  on  the  death  other 
first  hnslmnd,  ('liarles  VIII.,  .April  7,  1498.  Ilciundf. 

l\l()rS(^)lTKT.\  I h’lv^,  or  iM  i sijuivrKr.ns,  horso-sohliers  under  thn  old  fhein  h rCrjimc, 
raised  by  holds  XIII.,  1622.  d'his  eorp.s  was  eonsidered  a military  .school  for  the  French 
nobility.  It  Avas  disbanded  in  1646,  Init  was  restored  in  1657.  A .second  company  was 
created  in  1660,  and  rormed  cardinal  Mazarine's  guard,  llhwalt. 

MU(Ut LF/rONI ANS,  .so  called  from  Tanlowic  Mnggleton,  a tailor,  known  about  1641, 
and  ])rominent  about  1657.  He  and  one  lleevos  allirmcd  that  Hod  the  Father,  leaving  the 
government  of  heaven  to  Flias,  came  down  and  snlb'red  death  in  a human  form.  They 
a.ssertcd  that  they  were  the  two  bust  witue.s.ses  of  Hod  which  should  appear  before  the  end  (d' 
the  world.  A sect  of  this  name  still  exists. 

MFLIIKIHIV  TUFFS.  The  linst  ]»lanted  in  Fngland  are  in  the  gardens  of  Sion-liou.se. 
Shakspeare  ])lanted  a mulberry-tree  with  his  own  haud.s  at  Stratford-upon-Avon  ; and 
Harrick,  I^laekliu,  and  others  were  entertained  under  it  in  1742.  Shakspeare’s  hou.se  was 
afterwards  sold  to  a clergyman  of  the  name  of  Hastrel,  who  cut  doAvn  the  mulberry-tree  for 
fuel,  1765  ; but  a silversmith  purchased  the  whole  and  manufactured  it  into  memorials. 

^lULF,  a spinning  machine,  invented  in  1779  by  Samuel  Crompton,  born  at  Bolton, 
lauicashire,  in  1753.  l^Tom  the  name  of  his  residence  he  termed  the  machine  llcdl-m-thr- 
vood-whccl ; it  Avas  also  termed  muslin  wheel,  from  its  giving  birth  to  the  British  mu.slin 
and  cambric  manufacture  ; but  from  its  combining  the  advantages  of  llargreaA'e’s  spinning 
jenny,  and  ArkAvright’s  adaptation,  it  deriA'cd  the  name  of ') aide.  It  is  stated  that  Crompton 
at  the  time  kncAv  nothing  of  the  latter.  In  common  Avith  other  iiiA'entors  he  receh'ed  no 
adeipiatc  recompense,  although  he  did  not  restrict  the  benefits  of  his  invention  by  a patent ; 
but  gave  it  up  in  1780.  It  produced  yarn  treble  the  fineness  and  very  much  softer  than  aiiA" 
ever  before  produced  in  England.  Parliament  voted  him  5000^.  in  1812,  noAv  considered  a 
most  inadeipiate  compensation.  Mr.  Poherts  iiiA'cnted  the  self-acting  mule  in  1825. 

MUilMIFS  (from  the  Arabic  imim,  AA'ax).  See  Embalming.  The  mummies  in  the 
British  ^Museum,  Avith  other  Egyptian  antiquities,  Avere  placed  there  about  1803.  Alex. 
(Jordon,  in  1737,  published  an  Essay  on  three  Egyptian  Mummies,  one  of  Avhich  Avas  brought 
to  England  in  1722  (by  capt.  AAbn.  Lethieullier)  ; tAvo  others  came  in  1734,  one  of  Avhich 
Avas  retained  by  Dr.  INlead,  the  other  Avas  given  to  the  College  of  Physicians.  (The  fir.st 
named  is  noAv  in  the  Briti.sh  Museum).  In  1834,  Mr.  T.  J.  PettigreAv  published  a “History 
of  Egyptian  ^lumniies.  ” Both  the  above-mentioned  Avorks  contain  plates. 

MUNICH,  the  beautiful  capital  of  BaA'aria,  AA’as  founded,  it  is  said,  A.D.  962.  It  Avas 
taken  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  SAA'eden  in  1632  ; by  the  Au.strians  in  1704,  1741,  and  1743  ; 
and  by  the  French,  under  DIoreau,  July  2,  1800.  It  abounds  in  schools,  institutions,  ami 
manufactories.  The  uniA^ersity  AA'as  foimded  by  king  Louis  in  1826. 

:MUNICIPAL  COEPOPATIONS.  See  Corporations. 

AIUNSTEE,  in  AVestphalia.  The  bishopric,  said  to  liaA^e  been  founded  by  Charlemagne, 
A.T).  7S0,  AA-as  secularised  in  1802,  and  ceded  to  Pru.ssia  in  1815.  The  Anabaptists,  under 
John  of  Leyden,  the  king  of  jMunster,  held  the  city  in  1534  and  1536.  Hei-e  Avas  signed  the 
treaty  of  AVestphalia  (which  see),  or  Munster,  Oct.  24,  1648.  JMuxster,  the  Southern 
province  of  Ireland.  In  1568,  a commission  Avas  issued  for  its  goA'ernment  by  a president 
and  council,  and  ncAV  colonies  Avere  founded  in  1588. 

MUECIA,  a proA'iuce  N.E.  Spain,  AA’as  .subdued  by  the  Moors,  a.d.  713  ; by  Ferdinaud 
of  Castile,  1240;  and  diA’ided  betAveen  Castile  and  Arragon,  1305. 

MUEDEE,  the  highest  ofi'ence  against  the  laAv  of  God.  (Genesis  ix.  6,  2348  b.c.). 
A court  of  Ephetie  Avas  established  by  Demophooii  of  Athens  for  the  trial  of  murder,  1 179  b.  c. 
The  Persians  did  not  punish  the  first  ofienee.  In  England,  during  a period  of  the  Heptarchy, 
nuirder  AA’as  punished  by  fines  only.  So  late  as  Henry  VIIL’s  time,  the  crime  AA’as  com- 
pounded for  in  'Wales.  j\Iurdercrs  Avere  alloAved  benefit  of  clergy  in  1503.  Aggravated 
murder  or  petit  treason,  (a  distinction  noAV  abolished),  happened  in  three  Avays;  by  a serA’ant 
killing  his  master  ; a Avife  her  husband  ; and  an  ecclesiastical  person  his  superior,  stat. 
25  EiIav.  III.  1350.  The  enactments  relating  to  this  crime  are  very  numerous,  and  its 
Avilful  commission  has  been  rarely  excepted  from  mercy  by  our  sovereigns.  The  act  Avhereby 
the  murderer  should  be  executed  on  the  day  next  but  one  after  his  conviction,  AA’as  repealed 
1836.  See  Executions  and  Trials. 

^MUSEL^^I,  originally  a quarter  of  the  palace  of  Alexandria,  like  the  PrA’taneuni  of 
Athens,  Avhere  eminent  learned  men  Avere  maintained  by  the  public.  The  foundation  is 
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attributed  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  here  placed  his  library,  about  284  b.c.  Besides 
the  British  Museum  and  Soane’s  Museum  {which  see)  there  are  very  many  others  in  London. 

MUSIC.*  “ Jubal,  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  the  organ,”  (3875  b.c., 
Gen.  iii.  21).  Lucretius  ascribes  its  invention  to  the  whistling  of  the  winds  in  hollow  reeds. 
Franckinus  to  the  various  sounds  produced,  by  the  hammers  of  Tubal-Cain.  Cameleon 
Pontiqiie  and  others  to  the  singing  of  birds  ; and  Zarlino  to  the  sound  of  water  dropping,  &c. 
I'lie  flute,  and  harmony  or  concord  in  music,  are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Hyagnis,  1506. 
Arund.  Marbles.  Vocal  choruses  of  men  are  first  mentioned  556  b.c.  Dnjresnoy. 

MUSIC  IN  Engiand.  Before  the  Befonnation  there  was  but  one  kind  of  music  in 
Ihirope  worth  notice,  namely,  the  sacred  chant,  and  the  descant  Imilt  upon  it.  This  music 
moreover  was  aj)plied  to  one  language  only,  the  Latin.  Ashe.  The  original  English  music, 
from  the  period  of  the  Saxons  to  that  era  in  which  our  countrymen  imbibed  the  art,  and 
copied  the  manner  of  the  Italians,  was  of  a character  which  neither  ])leased  the  soul  nor 
charmed  the  ear.  But  as  all  the  arts  seem  to  have  been  the  companions  of  successful 
commerce,  our  music  soon  improved,  our  taste  was  chastened,  and  sweet  sounds  formed  an 
indispensable  part  of  polite  education.  Prior  to  i6cx),  the  chief  music  was  masses  and 
madrigals,  but  dramatic  music  was  much  cultivated  from  that  time.  About  the  end  of 
James  I.’s  reign  a music  professorship  w’as  founded  in  the  University  of  Oxford  by  Dr.  Win. 
Hychin  ; and  the  year  1710  was  distinguished  by  the  arrival  in  England  of  George  Frederiek 
Handel.  Mozart  came  to  England  in  1763  ; Joseph  Haydn  in  1791  ; and  Carl  Maria  von 
Weber  in  1825.  The  study  of  music  has  been  greatly  promoted  in  this  country  since  1840, 
by  the  labours  of  John  Hullah.  The  Tonic  sol-fa  system  (in  which  at  first  the  letters  d,  r, 
w, /,  s,  I,  t,  (for  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  so,  la,  ti,)  are  used  instead  of  notes)  was  invented  by  John 
Cnrwen  about  1847,  and  has  been  successfully  employed  in  the  instruction  of  large  numbers 
of  children  in  vocal  music. 


Musical  Notes  &c.  The  first  six  are  said  to  have  1 
been  invented  by  Guy  Aretino,  a Benedictine  monk  j 
of  Arezzo,  about  a.d.  1025.  Biair.  The  notes  at 
present  used  were  perfected  in  1338.  Counterpoint 
was  brought  to  perfection  by  Palestrina  about  1555. 
Gafforio  of  Lodi,  read  lectures  on  musical  compo- 
.sition  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  they  effected 
great  improvement  in  the  science.  The  Italian 
style  of  composition  was  introduced  into  these 
countries  about  1616.  \ 

The  Musical  Pitch  was  settled  in  France  in  i860,  i 
The  middle  C to  be  522  vibrations  in  a second.  | 
At  a meeting  on  the  subject,  held  at  the  Society  of 
Arts,  in  Nov.  23,  i860,  the  concert  pitch  of  C was 
recommended  to  be  528  vibrations  in  a second. 
Mr.  Hullah  has  adopted  512  vibrations.  ! 

Musical  Festivals  in  England.  Hr.  Bysse,  chan-  I 
cellor  of  Hereford,  proposed  to  the  members  of  the  ! 
choirs,  a collection  at  the  cathedral  door  after 
morning  service,  when  forty  guineas  were  col- 
lected and  appropriated  to  charitable  purposes. 
It  was  then  agreed  to  hold  festivals  at  Hereford, 


Gloucester,  and  Worcester,  in  rotation,  annually. 
Until  the  year  1753,  the  festival  lasted  only  two 
days  ; it  was  then  extended  at  Hereford  to  three 
evenings ; and  at  Gloucester,  in  1757,  to  three 
mornings,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  Handel’s 
“ Messiah,”  which  was  warmly  received,  and  has 
been  performed  annually  ever  since.  Musical  fes- 
tivals on  a great  scale  are  now  annually  held  at 
various  cathedrals  in  England.  See  Handel  and 
Crystal  Palace. 

Musical  Institutions.  The  Ancient  Academ}-  of 
Music  was  instituted  in  1710.  It  originated  with 
numerous  eminent  performers  and  gentlemen 
wishing  to  promote  the  study  of  vocal  harmonj’. 
The  Madrigal  Society  was  established  in  1741,  and 
other  musical  societies  followed.  The  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Music  arose  from  the  principal  nobility 
and  gentry  uniting  to  promote  the  performance  of 
operas  composed  by  Handel,  1785.  Royal  Academy 
of  music,  established  1822,  u-Mcli  see.  The  Philhar- 
monic concerts  began  in  1813.  The  centenary  of  the 
“Noblemen’s  Catch  Club  ” was  kept  in  July,  1861. 


EMINENT  MOHEBN  MUSICAL  COMTOSERS. 


Tallis  . 

Born. 

Died. 

1585 

C.  Gluck  . 

Born. 

• 1714 

Bled. 

1787 

F.  Mendelssohn- 

Born. 
1 1809 

Bled. 

1848 

Palestrina 

■ 1529 

1594 

W.  A.  Mozart 

. . 1756 

1791 

Bartholdy  . 

T.  Morley 

1604 

Joseph  Haydn  . 

• 1732 

1809 

L.  Spohr  . 

D.  T.  Auber  . 

• 1783 

1859 

Orlando  Gibbons 

• 1583 

1624 

C.  Dibdin  . 

, . 1748 

1814 

• 1784 

H.  Lawes  . 

. 1600 

1662 

S.  Webbe  . 

• 1740 

1817 

J.  Rossini  . 

• 1792 

Lully  . 

• 1633 

1672 

J.  W.  Callcott 

. . 1766 

1821 

G.  Meyerbeer 

. 1794 

Purcell 

. 1658 

1695 

C.  Weber  . 

. 1786 

1826 

J.  E.  Halevy  . 

• 1799 

1862 

J.  Seb.  Bach  t 

. 1685 

1754 

L.  Beethoven 

. . 1770 

1827 

M.  W.  Balfe  . 

. 1808 

G.  F.  Handel  . 
T.  A.  Arne  . 

. 1684 
. 1710 

1759 

1778 

H.  Bishop  . 

M.  Chembini  . 

. . 1787 

. 1760 

1855 

1842 

W.  Sterndale  Bennett  1816 

MUSKETS.  See  Fire-arms. 

MUSLIN,  a fine  cotton  clotli,  .so  called,  it  is  said,  as  not  being  bare,  but  having  a downy 
nap  on  its  surface  resembling  moss,  which  the  French  call  mousse.  According  to  others,  it 

* Pythagoras  (about  555  b.c.)  maintained  that  the  motions  of  the  twelve  .spheres  must  produce 
delightful  sounds,  inaudible  to  mortal  ears,  which  he  called  “the  music  of  the  spheres.”  St.  Cecilia,  a 
Roman  lady,  is  said  to  have  excelled  so  eminently  in  music,  that  an  angel  was  enticed  from  the  celestial 
regions  by  the  fascinating  charms  of  her  melody;  and  this  hyperbolical  tradition  has  been  deemed  sufficient 
authority  to  make  her  the  patroness  of  music  and  musicians.  She  died  in  the  third  century. 

t He  had  eleven  sons  ; four  of  them  diet’nguish.cd  musicians. 
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wns  first  brought  from  ^loussol,  in  India,  n-ln*iico  tlie  name.  IMnslina  were  first  worn  in 
Kngland  in  1670.  A)uh')'Son.  J5y  means  of  the  Mufc  (v'hich  see),  British  have  superseded 
India  muslins. 

;MUTK.  a ]>ri.S()iuT  is  said  io  sftnul  inu/e,  when,  being  arraigned  for  treason  or  felony, 
he  either  makes  no  answer,  or  answers  foreign  to  tlie  jnirpose.  Anciently,  a mute  was  taken 
back  to  ])rison,  ])laeed  in  a dark  dungeon,  naked,  on  his  back,  on  the  bare  gi-onnd,  and  a 
great  weight  of  iron  placed  njion  bis  ])ody  ; in  this  situation  he  was  fed  with  three  morsels  of 
Imil  bread  one  day,  and  three  draughts  of  stagnant  water  the  next,  and  .so  on  alternately 
until  he  died.  For  a very  memorable  instaiiee  of  this  jmiiishment  in  a.d.  1605,  see  article 
J^rt'ssing  to  Death,  hong  after  pressing  to  di'ath  was  jiraetically  aliolislied,  it  was  customary, 
where  a jirisoner  obstinately  refused  to  jilead,  for  the  gaoler  to  twist  a jiiece  of  whipcord  or 
catgut  round  his  thnml),  and  pull  it  gradually  so  tight,  that  it  frequently  cut  to  the  bone, 
during  which  operation  the  judge  urged  the  cnl|)rit  to  answer  to  the  indictment.  ]>}'■ 
12  (5eo.  111.  1772,  judgment  is  awarded  against  mute.s,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were 
convicted,  or  confessed.  A man  refusing  to  j)lead  was  condemned  and  executed  at  the  Old 
Bailey  on  a charge  of  murder,  1778,  and  another  on  a charge  of  burglary,  at  Well. s,  1792. 
An  act  was  pa.ssed  in  1827,  by  which  the  court  is  directed  to  enter  a plea  of  ‘‘  not  guilty” 
when  the  prisoner  Avill  not  plead. 

^lUTINIES,  British.  The  mutiny  throughout  the  fleet  at  Port.smouth  for  an  advance 
of  wages,  April  1797.  It  subsided  011  a promi.se  from  the  Admiralty,  Avhich,  not  being 
quickly  fullilled,  occasioned  a second  mutiny  on  board  the  London  man-of-war  ; admiral 
Colpoys,  Avith  his  captain,  aa'RS  put  into  confinement  for  ordering  the  marines  to  fire, 
Avhereby  some  lives  Avere  lost.  The  mutiny  subsided  May  10,  1797,  Avhen  an  act  AA-as  pa.ssed 
to  raise  Avages,  and  the  king  pardoned  the  mutineers.  A more  considerable  one  at  the 
Xore,  Avliich  blocked  up  the  trade  of  the  Thames,  broke  out  on  May  27,  1797,  and  subside*! 
June  13,  1797,  Avhen  the  principal  mutineers  Avere  put  in  irons,  and  several  executed, 
(including  the  ringleader  nicknamed  rear-admiral  Kichard  Parker)  June  30  at  Sheerne.ss. 
^Mutiny  of  the  Danae  frigate  ; the  creAV  carried  the  ship  into  Brest  harbour,  ilarch  27,  1800. 
Mutiny  on  board  admiral  Mitchell’s  fleet  at  Bantry  Bay,  Dec.  1801,  and  January  folloAA'ing  : 
see  BaTitry  Bay.  ]\Iutiny  at  jMalta,  began  April  4,  1807,  and  ended  on  the  12th,  Avhen  the 
mutineers  blcAV  themselves  up  by  setting  fire  to  a large  magazine,  consisting  of  betAveen 
400  and  500  barrels  of  gunpoAvder.  See  Madra,^  and  India,  1857. 

MUTINY  ACT,  a statute  for  the  discipline,  regulation,  and  payment  of  the  army,  &c., 
Avas  passed  in  1688,  and  has  been  re-enacted  annually  ever  .since. 

MUTINY  OF  THE  Bounty,  April  28,  1789.  For  particulars  .see 

^MYCALE  (Ionia,  Asia  Minor),  Battle  of,  fought  betAveenthe  Greeks  (under  Leotychides 
the  king  of  Sparta,  and  XanthijApus  the  Athenian),  and  the  Persians,  Sept.  22,  479  b.c.  ; 
being  the  day  on  AA’hich  Mardonius  Avas  defeated  and  slain  at  Platfea  by  Pausanias.  The 
Persians  (about  100,000  men)  Avdio  had  just  returned  from  the  unsuccessful  expedition  of 
Xerxes  in  Greece,  Avere  completely  defeated,  thousands  of  them  slaughtered,  and  their  camp 
luirnt.  The  Greeks  sailed  back  to  Samos  AA'ith  an  immense  boot}". 


MYCENvE,  a diAUsion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ArgiA^es,  in  the  Peloponnesus.  It  .stood 
about  fifty  stadia  from  Argos,  and  flourished  till  the  invasion  of  the  Heraclidae. 


Perseus  removes  from  Ai'gos,  and  founds  My- 

cenaj b.c.  1431,  1313,  or  12S2 

Reign  of  Eurystheus  . . 1289,  1274,  or  1258 

[Towards  the  close  of  his  reign  is  placed  the 
story  of  the  several  dangerous  enterprises 
surmounted  by  Hercules.] 
yEgisthus  assassinates  Atreus  ....  1201 
Agamemnon  succeeds  to  the  throne  ; becomes 
king  of  Sicyon,  Corinth,  and  perhaps  of  Ai-gos  — 
He  is  chosen  generalissimo  of  the  Grecian  forces 
going  to  the  Trojan  war 1193 


iEgisthus,  in  the  absence  of  Agamemnon,  lives 
in  adultery  with  the  queen  Clj’temnestra.  On 
the  return  of  the  king  they  assassinate  him  ; 
and  .^Igisthus  mounts  the  throne  . . b.c.  1183 

Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon,  kills  his  mother 

and  her  paramour 1176 

Orestes  dies  of  the  bite  of  a serpent  . . .1 106 

The  Achaians  are  expelled — 

Invasion  of  the  Heraclidae,  and  the  conquerors 

divide  the  dominions 1103 

Mycenaj  destroyed  by  the  Argives  . . . 468 


l\IYLyE,  a bay  of  Sicily,  AA-bere  the  Eomans,  under  their  consul  Duillius,  gained  their 
first  naval  victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  and  took  fifty  of  their  ships,  260  B.c.  Here  also 
Agrippa  defeated  the  fleet  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  36  B.c. 

^MYSOPiE  [S.  India),  aaas  made  a flourishing  kingdom  by  Hyder  Ali  in  1761,  and  by  his 
son,  Tippoo  Sahib,  Avho  considerably  harassed  the  English.  Tippoo  was  chastised  by  them 
in  1792,  and  on  May  4,  1799,  his  capital,  Seringapatam,  AA'as  taken  by  assault  and  himself 
slain.  The  English  noAV  hold  the  country. 
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JM  VSTKRIES.  “ j\Iy. story  ” is  said  to  1)C  derived  from  tlie  Hebrew  mislar,  to  liide.  The 
Sacred  mysteries  is  a term  ap])lied  to  tlie  doctrines  of  Christianity,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
incarnation  of  Christ,  called  the  “mystery  of  godliness,”  (or  God-likeness),  i Tim.  iii.  i6. 
The  Profane  mysteries  were  the  secret  ceremonies  performed  hy  a select  few  in  honour  of 
some  deity.  From  the  l^gyptian  mysteries  of  Isis  and  Osiris  sprang  those  of  Bacchus  and 
Ceres  among  the  Gi'eeks.  The  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  introduced  at  x\thcns  hy  Eumolpus, 
1356  B.C. 

MYSTERY  RLAYS.  Sec  Drama. 

jMYTIIOLOGY  (Greek  mythos,  fahle),  the  traditions  respecting  the  gods  of  any  people, 
'riie  Egyptians  and  Bahylonians,  forgetting  the  invisible  and  true  God,  first  worshipped 
])Ositive  objects,  as  the  sun  and  moon  ; then  transferred  their  adoration  to  the  operations  of 
nature  and  the  j)assions  of  their  own  minds,  embodied  them  under  symbolical  representations, 
and  ultimately  worshipped  the  symbols  themselves.  Thoth  is  supposed  to  have  introduce(l 
mythology  among  the  Egyptians,  1521  b.c.  ; and  Cadmus,  the  Avorship  of  the  Egyptian 
and  Phcenician  deities  among  the  Greeks,  1493  p..c. 

N. 

KAAS  (Ireland).  Here  a desperate  engagement  took  place  between  a body  of  the  king’s 
forces,  and  the  insurgent  Irish,  during  the  rebellion  of  1798.  The  latter  Vvere  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  300  killed  and  many  Avounded,  May  24,  1798. 

KABOKASSAR,  Era  of,  received  its  name  from  the  celebrated  prince  of  Babylon, 
under  Avhose  reign  astronomical  studies  Avere  much  advanced  in  Chaldaea.  The  years  are 
A^ague,  containing  365  days  each,  Avithout  intercalation.  The  first  day  of  the  era  Avas 
Wednesday,  (said,  in  mistake,  to  be  Thursday,  in  V Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates),  Feb.  26,  747 
B.C. — 3967,  Julian  period.  To  find  the  Julian  year  on  Avhich  the  year  of  Kabonassar  begins, 
subtract  the  year,  if  before  Christ,  from  748  ; if  after  Christ,  add  to  it  747. 

KAG’S  FIEAD  STORY.  MattheAV  Parker  Avas  consecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury  at 
Lambeth,  Dec.  17,  1559,  by  bishops  BarloAA^  Coverdale,  Scory,  and  Hodgkins.  Many  years 
after,  the  Romish  writers  brought  forth  a tale  of  Parker  and  the  others  having  been  consecrated 
at  the  Kag’s  Head  TaA'ern,  Cheapside,  by  Scory,  in  an  irregular  manner.  This  tale  Avas 
refuted  by  Burnet,  and  is  noAV  given  up  by  Romanists. 

NAHUM,  Festival  of.  Nahum,  the  seventh  of  the  tAvelve  minor  prophets,  about 
713  B.C.  ; the  festNal  is  the  24th  of  December. 

NAJARA  (or  Navarete),  N.  Spain.  Here  EdAvard  the  Black  defeated  Henry  de 
Trastamere,  and  re-established  Peter  the  Cruel  on  the  throne  of  Castile,  April  3,  1367. 

NAMES.  Adam  and  Eve  named  their  sons.  Gen.  iv.  25,  26.  Plato  recommended  it 
to  parents  to  give  happy  names  to  their  children  ; and  the  Pythagoreans  taught  that  the 
minds,  actions,  and  successes  of  men  Avere  according  to  their  names,  genius,  and  fate.  The 
popes  change  their  names  at  their  exaltation  to  the  pontificate,  “a  custom  introduced  by 
pope  Sergius,  Avhose  name  till  then  Avas  swine-snout,”  a.d.  687.  Platina.  Onuphrius 
refers  it  to  John  XII.  956  ; and  gives  as  a reason,  that  it  Avas  done  in  imitation  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  aaJio  Avere  first  called  Simon  and  Saul.  In  France  it  Avas  usual  to  change  the  name 
given  at  baptism.  The  tAvo  sons  of  Henry  II.  of  France  were  christened  Alexander  and 
Hercules  ; at  their  confirmation  these  names  Avere  changed  to  Henry  and  Francis.  Monks 
and  nuns  at  their  entrance  into  monasteries  assume  neAv  names,  to  shoAv  that  they  are  about 
to  lead  a ncAV  life.  See  Surnames. 

NAMUR,  in  Belgium,  Avas  made  a county  in  932,  Avas  ceded  to  the  house  of  Austria  by 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  Avas  garrisoned  by  the  Dutch  as  a barrier  toAvn  of  the  United 
Provinces  in  1715.  Namur  Avas  taken  by  the  French  in  1746,  but  Avas  restored  in  1748.  In 
1781,  the  emperor  Joseph  expelled  the  Dutch  garrison.  In  1792,  it  Avas  again  taken  by  the 
French,  aaJio  Avere  compelled  to  evacuate  it  the  following  year  ; but  they  regained  possession 
of  it  in  1794.  The  French,  however,  delivered  it  up  to  the  allies  in  1814.  It  Avas  a scene 
of  a scA^ere  conflict,  in  June  1815,  betAveen  the  Prussians  and  the  French  under  Grouchy, 
Avhen  retreating  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

NANCY,  Lorraine,  France  ; founded  in  the  tAvelfth  centuiy.  Charles  the  Bold  of 
Burgundy  endeavoured  to  conquer  Lorraine,  and  besieged  Nancy  in  1476  ; but  on  Jan.  5, 
1477,  he  AA^as  defeated  and  slain  by  the  duke  of  Lorraine  and  his  Swiss  allies. 

NANKIN,  made  the  central  capital  of  China  a.d.  420.  See  China,  1842,  and  1853. 
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XAN'l'KS.  See  IaUcI. 

NAriKK’S  HONKS,  Loijarilhins. 

NAIM.KS,  ibrmerly  the  eoiilinentiil  division  ami  seat  of  ^mvenmieiit  of  llic  kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sieilies,  began  with  a Oreek  colony  named  Harthenojie  (about  locx)  n.c.)  wliich  was 
afterwards  divided  into  Haheopolis  (the  old),  and  Neapolis  (the  neio  city),  froni  which  latter 
the  ])rescnt  nanio  is  derived.  Tlie  colony  was  eompiered  by  the  Konians  in  the  Samnite  war, 
326  ii.c’.  Na})le.s,  after  resisting  the  power  of  the  Lombards,  Franks,  and  Germans,  was 
subjugated  by  the  Normans  under  Koger  Guiseard,  king  of  Sicily,  A.d.  1131,  Few  countries 
have  had  so  many  ])olitical  changes  and  cruel  and  despotic  rulers,  or  snlfered  so  much  by 
convulsions  of  nature,  such  as  eartlu[uakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  &c.  In  1856  the  ])0])ulation 
of  tlie  kingdom  ol  Naples  was  6,886,030,  of  Sicily,  2,231,020;  total,  9,117,050.  It  now 
forms  part  of  the  revived  kingdom  of  Italy. 


Naples  conquered  by  Thcodoric  the  Goth  a.d.  493 

Itetaken  by  Holi.siirius 536  1 

Taken  again  by  Totila 543 

Itetaken  by  Narses 552 

liecomes  a duchj'  nominally  subject  to  the 

Einstcrn  empire 568  or  572 

liuchy  of  Naples  greatly  extended  . . . 593 

Itobert  Guiseard,  the  Norman,  made  duke  of 
Apulia,  founds  the  kingdom  of  Naples  . . 1059 

Naples  conquered,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  two 
Sicihes  founded  by  Roger  Guiseard  II.  . .1131 

The  imperial  house  of  Ilohenstaufen  (see  Ger- 
many) obtains  the  kingdom  by  marriage ; and 

rules 1194-1266 

The  pope  appoints  Charles  of  Anjou,  king,  who 
defeats  the  regent  JIanfred  (son  of  Frederic  II. 
of  Germany)  at  Bemivento  (Manfred  slain) 

Feb.  26,  — 

Charles  also  defeats  Conradin  (the  last  of  the 
Hohenstaufens),  who  had  come  to  Naples  by 
invitation  of  the  GhibeUines,  at  Tagliacozzo, 

Aug.  23  ; Conradin  beheaded  . . Oct.  29,  1268 

The  massacre  called  the  Sicilian  vespers  (which 

see) March  30,  1282 

Andrew  of  Hungary,  husband  of  Joanna  I., 

murdered Sept.  18,  1345 

He  is  avenged  by  his  brother  Louis  king  of 
Hungary,  who  invades  Naples  . . . . 1349 

Alphonso  V.  of  Arragon  (called  the  Wise  and 
ilagnanimous),  on  the  death  of  Joanna  II. 

seizes  Naples 1435 

Naples  conquered  by  Charles  VIII.  of  France  . 1494 
And  by  Louis  XII.  of  France  and  Ferdinand  of 

Spain 1501 

Naples  and  SiciH  united  to  Spain  . . . 1504 

Insurrection  of  Masaniello* 1647 

Another  insurrection  suppressed  by  don  John 

of  Austria Oct.  — 

Henry  II.  duke  of  Guise  lands  and  is  proclaimed 
king,  but  in  a few  days  is  taken  prisoner  by 

the  Spaniards April,  1648 

Naples  conquered  by  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy, 

for  the  emperor 1706 

Discovery  of  Herculaneum  (which  see)  1711  or  1713 
The  Spaniards  by  the  victory  at  Bitonto  (May 
26)  having  made  themselves  masters  of  both 
kingdoms,  Chtirles  (of  Bourbon),  son  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  ascends  the  throne,  with  the 
ancient  title  renewed,  of  the  king  of  the  Two 

Sicihes a.d.  1734 

Order  of  St.  Januarius  instituted  by  king 

Charles 1738 

Charles,  becoming  kmg  of  Spain,  vacates  the 
throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in  favour  of  his 
third  son  Ferdinand,  agreeably  to  treaty  . . 1759 


Expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  . . . Nov.  3,  1767 

Dreadful  earthquake  in  Calabria  . . Feb.  5,  1783 

Enrohnent  of  the  Lazzaroni  (which  see)  as  pike- 

men  or  spontoneers 1 793 

The  king  flics  on  the  approach  of  the  French 
republicans,  who  establish  the  Faithenopean 

repubhc Jan.  14,  1799 

Nelson  appears  ; Naples  retaken  ; the  restored 
king  rides  tyrannically  . . . June,  — 

Prince  Caracciolo  tried  and  executed  by  order 

of  Nelson June  29,  — 

The  Neapolitans  occupy  Rome  . . Sept.  30,  — 

Dreadfid  earthquake  felt  throughout  the  king- 
dom, and  thousands  perish  . . July  26,  1804 

Treaty  of  Neutrahty  between  France  and  Naples 

ratified Oct.  9,  1805 

Ferdinand,  thi-ough  perfidy,  is  compelled  to  fiy 
to  Sicily,  Jan.  23  ; the  French  enter  Naples, 
and  Joseph  Bonaparte  made  king  . Feb.  1806 
The  French  defeated  at  Maida  . . July  4,  — 

Joseph  Bonaparte,  after  beginning  many  re- 
forms, abdicates  for  the  crown  of  Spain,  Jmie,  1808 
Joachim  Murat  made  king  (rules  well),  July  15,  — 
His  first  quarrel  with  Napoleon  . . .1811 

His  alliance  with  Austria  . . . Jan.  1814 

Death  of  queen  Caroline  of  Austria  . Sept.  7,  — 
Joachim  declares  war  against  Austria,  Mar.  15,  1815 
Defeated  at  Tolentino  ....  May  3,  — 
He  retires  to  France,  May  22,  and  Corsica  ; he 
madly  attempts  the  recovery  of  his  throne 
by  landing  at  Pizzo,  Sept.  28  ; is  seized,  tried, 

and  shot Oct.  13,  — 

Ferdinand,  re-established,  soon  returns  to  tyran- 
nical measures June,  — 

A plague  rages  in  Naples,  Nov.  1815  to  June,  . 1816 
Estabhshment  of  the  society  of  the  Carbonari  . 1819 
Successful  insurrection  of  Fhe  Carbonari  under 
general  P^p6 : the  king  compelled  to  swear 
solemnly  to  a new  constitution  . July  13,  1820 
The  Austrians  invade  the  kingdom,  at  the  king’s 
instigation  : general  P6pe  defeated  March  7,  1821 
FaU  of  the  constitutional  government,  March  23,  — 
Death  of  Ferdinand  ; (reigned  66  years),  Jan  4,  1825 
[In  30  years,  100,000  Neapohtans  perished  by 
various  kinds  of  death.] 

Insurrection  of  the  Carbonari  suppressed  . 1828 
Accession  of  Ferdinand  II.  (as  faithless  and 
tyrannical  as  his  predecessors)  . Nov.  8,  1830 
Dispute  with  England  respecting  the  sulphur 

trade  ; settled ilarch,  1840 

Attilio  and  Emilio  Bandiera,  with  eighteen 
others,  attempting  an  insurrection  in  Cala- 
bria, are  shot  t • • • . Jan.  17,  1844 

Prospect  of  an  insurrection  in  Naples  ; the  king 
grants  a new  constitution  . . Jan.  29,  1848 


* Occasioned  by  the  extortions  of  the  Spanish  viceroys.  One  dai*  an  impost  was  claimed  on  a basket 
of  figs,  and  refused  by  the  owner,  with  whom  the  populace  took  part  headed  by  Masaniello  (Thomas 
Aniello),  a fisherman ; they  obtained  the  command  of  Naples,  many  of  the  nobles  were  slain  and  their 
palaces  burnt,  and  the  viceroy  was  compelled  to  abolish  the  taxes  and  to  restore  the  privileges  granted  by 
Charles  V.  to  the  city,  ilasaniello  became  intoxicated  by  his  success  and  was  slain  by  his  own  follower.? 
after  a few  daj’s’  rule,  on  July  16,  1647. 

t It  was  asserted,  but  denied  by  lord  Aberdeen,  that  his  goveniment  had  given  warning  of  this 
attempt,  of  which  they  had  obtained  information  by  opening  letters  directed  to  Mazzuii. 
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NAPLES,  continued. 

Great  fighting  in  Naples  ; the  liberals  and  the 
national  guard  almost  annihilated  by  the 
royal  troops,  aided  by  the  lazzaroni.  May  15,  1848 
A naartial  anarchy  prevails ; the  chiefs  of  the 
liberal  party  arrested  in  . . . Dec.  1849 

Bettembrini,  Poerio,  Carafa,  and  others,  after  a 
mock  trial,  are  condemned,  and  consigned  to 
horrible  dungeons  for  life  . . .June,  1850 

After  remonstrances  with  the  king  on  his  tyran- 
nical government  (May),  the  EnglisJi  and 
French  ambassadors  are  withdrawn  Oct.  28,  1856 
Attempted  assassination  of  the  king  by  Milano, 

Dec.  8,  — 

The  CayKari  * seized  ....  June,  1857 
Italian' refugees,  under  count  Pisaccane,  land 
in  Calabria,  are  defeated,  and  their  leader 
killed  ....  June  27— July  2,  — 
A dreadful  earthquake  in  the  Apennines  (see 
Earthquakes)  ....  Dec.  16,  — 

Amnesty  granted  to  political  offenders,  Dec.  27,  1858 
Poerio  and  sixty-six  companions  released  and 
sent  to  N.  America,  Jan.  ; on  their  way,  they 
seize  the  vessel  ; sail  to  Cork,  March  7 ; and 
proceed  to  London  ....  March  18,  1859 
Death  of  Ferdinand  II.,  after  dreadful  suffer- 
ings   May  22,  — 

Diplomatic  relations  resumed  with  England 

and  France June,  — 

A subscription  for  Poerio  and  his  companions 
in  England  amounted  to  io,ooof.  . July,  — 
Insubordination  among  the  Swiss  troops  at 
Naples ; many  shot,  July  7 ; majorLatour  sent 
to  Naples  by  the  Swiss  confederation,  July  16,  • — 

Army  increased;  defences  strengthened,  Oct.  — 
Many  political  imprisonments  ; the  foreign  am- 
bassadors collectively  address  a note  to  the 
king  stating  the  necessity  for  reform  in  his 
states,  March  26  ; the  count  of  Syracuse  re- 
commends reform  and  alliance  with  England 

April,  i860 

Revolution  in  Sicily  (^c7^^c7i  . May  ii,  14,  — 

Francis  II.  proclaims  an  amnesty ; promises  a 


liberal  ministry;  adopts  a tricolor  flag,  &c., 

June  26,  i860 

Baron  Brenier,  French  ambassador,  wounded 
in  his  carriage  by  the  mob  . . June  27,  — 

A liberal  ministry  formed ; destruction  of  the 
commissariat  of  the  police  in  1 2 di.stricts ; 
state  of  siege  proclaimed  at  Naples  ; the 
queen-mother  flees  to  Gaeta  . . June  28,  — 

Revolutionary  committee  at  Naples,  June  15,  — 
Garibaldi  lands  in  Sicily,  May  ii  ; defeats  the 
Neapolitan  army  at  Calatifimi,  May  15  ; and 
at  Melazzo,  July  20 ; enters  Messina,  July  21 ; 
theNeapolitans  agree  to  evacuate  Sicily  J uly  30,  — 
The  king  of  Sardinia  in  vain  negotiates  with 
Francis  II.  for  alliance  . . . July,  — 

Francis  II.  proclaims  the  re-establishment  of 
the  constitution  of  1848,  July  2 ; the  army 
who  proclaim  count  de  Trani  king,  July  10  — 
Garibaldi  lands  at  Melito,  August  18 ; takes 

Reggio Aug.  21,  — 

Defection  in  army  and  navy ; Francis  II.  retires 
to  Gaeta,  Sept.  6 ; Garibaldi  enters  Naples 
without  troops  ....  Sept.  7,  — 
Garibaldi  assumes  the  dictatorship.  Sept  8 ; 
and  gives  up  the  Neapolitan  fleet  to  the  Sar- 
dinian admiral  Persano,  Sept.  1 1 ; expels  the 
Jesuits;  establishes  trial  by  jury;  releases 
political  prisoners  ....  Sept.  — 
He  repulses  the  Neapolitans  at  Cajazzo,  Sept. 

19,  and  defeats  them  thoroughly  at  the  Vol- 

turno Oct.  i,  — 

The  king  of  Sardinia  enters  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  takes  command  of  his  army, 
which  combines  with  Garibaldi’s  Oct.  ii,  — 
Naples  unsettled  through  intrigues  . . Oct.  — 

Cialdini  defeats  the  Neapolitans  at  Isemia,  Oct. 

17  ; at  Venafro Oct.  18,  — 

The  Plebiscite  at  Naples,  &c.  ; almost  unani- 
mous vote  for  annexation  to  Piedmont 
(1,303,064  to  10,3x2)  . . . Oct.  21,  — ■ 

Garibaldi  meets  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  salutes 
him  as  King  of  Italy  . . . Oct.  26,  — • 

[History  continued,  under  Italy.] 


SOVEREIGNS  OF  NAPLES  AND  SICILY. 


1131.  Roger  I.  (of  Sicily,  1130)  Norman. 

1154.  William  I.  the  Bad;  son. 

1166.  William  II.  the  Good  ; son. 

1189.  Tancred,  natural  son  of  Roger. 

1194.  William  HI.  son,  succeeded  by  Constance, 
married  to  Henry  VI.  of  Germany. 

1197.  Frederic  II.  of  Germany  (IIohenstoMfen). 


1250.  Conrad  ; son. 

1254.  Conradin,  son;  but  his  uncle, 

1258.  Manfred,  nat.  son  of  Frederick  II.,  seizes  the 
government ; killed  at  Benevento,  in  1266. 
1266.  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  St.  Louis,  king  of 
France. 

1282.  Insurrection  in  Sicily. 


{Separation  of  the  kingdoms  in  1282.) 


Naples. 

1282.  Charles  I.  of  Anjou. 

1285.  Charles  II.  ; son. 

Robert  the  Wise  ; brother. 


1309 

1343' 


Joanna  (reigns  with  her  husband,  Andrew  of  1337.  Peter  II 


Sicily. 

1282.  Peter  I.  (III.  of  Aragon.) 
1285.  James  I.  (II.  of  Aragon.) 
1295.  Frederic  II. 


1342. 

1355- 

1376- 

1402. 

1409. 


Hungary),  1343-45  ; with  Louis  of  Tarento, 

1349-62  : Joanna  put  to  death  by 

1381.  Charles  HI.  of  Durazzo,  grandson  of  Charles  II. ; 
he  becomes  king  of  Hungary,  1386;  assassi- 
nated there. 

1385.  Ladislas  of  Hungary,  son. 

1414.  Joanna  II.,  sister,  dies  in  1435,  and  bequeaths 
her  dominions  to  Regnier  of  Anjou.  They 
are  acquired  by 

1435.  Alphonsus  I.  thus  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 

(Separation  in  1458.) 


Louis. 

Frederic  HI. 

Maria  and  Martin  (her  hu.sband). 
Martin  I. 

Martin  II. 

410.  Ferdinand  I. 

1416.  Alphonsus  I. 


* The  Cagliari,  a Sardinian  mail  steamboat  plying  between  Genoa  and  Tunis,  sailed  from  the  former 
port  on  June  25,  1857,  with  thirty-three  passengers,  who,  after  a few  hours’  sail,  took  forcible  possession 
of  the  vessel,  and  compelled  the  two  English  engineers  (Watt  and  Park)  to  steer  to  Ponza.  Here  they 
landed,  released  some  prisoners,  took  them  on  board,  and  sailed  to  Sapri,  where  they  again  landed,  and 
restored  the  vessel  to  its  commander  and  crew.  The  latter  steered  immediately  for  Naples  ; but  on  the 
way  the  vessel  was  boarded  by  a Neapolitan  cruiser,  and  all  the  crew  were  landed  and  consigned  to 
dungeons,  where  they  remained  for  nine  months  waiting  for  trial,  suffering  great  privations  and  insults. 
This  caused  great  excitement  in  England : and,  after  much  negotiation,  tlie  crew  were  released,  and  the 
vessel  given  up  to  the  British  government,  3000/.  being  given  as  a compensation  to  the  sufferers. 


NAPLES,  continued. 


'Skti.fm, 

1458.  Fordinnnd  I, 

1494.  Alphonso  II.  ftbdicatcs. 

1495.  Ferdinand  II. 

14^.  Frederic  II.  expelled  by  the  French,  1501. 


SiCII.Y, 

1458.  John  of  Arragon. 

1479.  Ferdinand  the  Catholic. 


1501.  Ferdinand  III.  (king  of  Rmin). 
1516.  Charles  1.  (V.  of  (Jennany). 
1556.  I’hilip  I.  (II.  of  Sp.ain). 

1598.  Philip  11.  (111.  of  Spain). 


Naples. 

1713.  Cliarle.s  III.  of  .\ustria. 


THE  CTvOWNS  UNITED. 

1623.  Philip  III.  (IV.  of  Spain). 

1665.  Charles  II.  (of  Sp.ain). 

1700.  Philip  IV.  (V.  of  Spain),  Bourbon. 

1707.  Charles  III.  of  Austria. 

(Separation  in  1713.) 

Sicily. 

1713.  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy;  exchanges  Sicily 
fur  Sardinia,  1720. 


THE  TWO  SICILIES. 


(Part  of  the  empire  of  Germany,  1720-34.) 

1735.  Charles  IV.  (III.  of  Spain).  I 1759.  Ferdinand  IV.,  a tjTannical  and  cruel  sove- 

I reign,  flies  from  Naples  in  1806  to  Sicily. 


(Separation  in  1806.) 

Naple.s.  Sicily. 

1806.  Joseph  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  1806-15.  Ferdinand  IV. 

1808.  Joachim  Murat,  shot  Oct.  13,  1815. 


THE  TWO  SICILIES. 

1815.  Ferdinand  1.,  formerly  Ferdinand  IV.  of  I 1859.  Francis  II.,  May  22 ; born  Jan.  16,  1836,  last 
Naples  and  Sicily.  | King  of  Naples. 

1825.  Francis  I.  1861.  Victor-Emmanuel  II.  of  Sardinia,  as  King  of 

1830.  Ferdinand  II.,  Nov.  S (termed  King  Bomba).  | Italy;  March. 


NAPOLEON,  CODE.  See  Codes. 

NARYA,  in  Esthonia,  Russia,  tlie  site  of  the  celebrated  battle  in  which  Peter  the  Great 
of  Russia  was  totally  defeated  by  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  “the  Madman  of  the  North,”  then 
in  his  nineteenth  year,  Nov.  30,  1700.  The  army  of  Peter  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 

60.000,  some  Swedish  writers  affirm  100,000  men,  Avhile  the  Swedes  did  not  much  exceed 

20.000.  Charles  attacked  the  enemy  in  his  intrenchments,  and  slew  30,000  ; the  remainder, 
exceeding  that  number,  surrendered.  He  had  several  horses  shot  under  him,  and  as  he  was 
mounting  afresh  one,  lie  said,  “These  people  seem  disposed  to  give  me  exercise.”  The 
place  was  taken  by  Peter  in  1 704. 

NASERY  (Northamptonshire),  Battle  of,  between  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament 
army  under  Fairfax  and  Cromwell.  The  main  body  of  the  royal  army  was  commanded  by 
lord  Astley  ; prince  Rupert  led  the  right  wing,  sir  JMarmaduke  Langdale  the  left,  and  the 
king  himself  headed  the  body  of  reserve.  The  victory  Avas  AAuth  the  parliament  forces,  and 
Avas  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  *king,  aa'Iio  Avas  obliged  to  flee,  losing  all  his  cannon  and 
baggage,  and  5000  of  his  army  as  prisoners,  June  14,  1645. 

NASHVILLE,  Tennessee,  N.  America,  was  occupied  by  the  Confederates  in  1861,  and 
taken  by  the  Federals  Feb.  23,  1862. 

NASSAU,  a German  duchy,  was  made  a county  by  the  emperor  Frederic  I.  about  1180, 
for  'Wolram  a descendant  of  Conrad  I.  of  Germany;  from  whom  are  descended  the  royal 
house  of  Orange  noAv  reigning  in  Holland  (see  Orange  and  Holland),  and  the  present  duke 
of  Nassau.  Wiesbaden  AA*as  made  the  capital  in  1839.  Population  of  the  duchy  in  i860, 
443,650.  On  Ajiril  25,  the  Nassau  chamber  strongly  opposed  the  conclusion  of  a concordat 
Avith  the  pope  and  claimed  liberty  of  faith  and  conscience. 

1788.  Count  Frederic-William  joins  the  Confedera-  1839.  Adolphus-William-Charles,  born  July  24,  1817. 

tion  of  the  Ehine,  and  is  made  duke  in  1806.  The  present  duke. 

1814.  WUliam-George,  Aug.  20. 

NATAL,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  made  a bishopric  1853.  A revolt  of  the  boors  here 
AA'as  suppressed  in  June  1842. 

NATIONAL  ASSEMBIiY  of  France.  Upon  the  proposition  of  the  Abbd  Sieyes,  the 
states-general  of  France  constituted  themselves  as  the  National  Assembly,  June  17,  1789. 
On  the  20th,  the  hall  of  this  neAv  assembl}’-  was  shut  by  order  of  the  king  ; upon  which  the 
deputies  of  the  Tiers  Etat  repaired  to  the  Jeu  de  Paume,  or  Tennis-court,  and  sAvore  not  to 
dissolve  luitil  they  had  digested  a constitution  for  France.  On  the  22nd  they  met  at  the 
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clmrch  at  St.  Louis.  This  assemhly  abolished  the  state  religion,  annulled  monastic  vows, 
divided  Franco  into  departments,  sold  the  national  domains,  established  a national  bank, 
issued  assignats,  and  dissolved  itself.  Sept.  21,  1792.  National  Convention.  In  1848 
the  legislature  was  again  termed  the  National  Assembly.  It  met  May  4 ; and  a new  consti- 
tution was  proclaimed  Nov.  12.  A new  constitution  Avas  once  more  2)i’oclaiined  by  Louis 
Napoleon  in  Jan.  1852,  after  triumpliing  over  the  National  Assembly. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS.  One  was  formed  in  1584,  headed  by  the  earl  of  Leicester, 
to  protect  Queen  Elizabeth  from  assassination,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  various 
plots.  Another  for  the  defence  of  William  III.  against  assassins  was  established  in  1696,  of 
which  all  persons  holding  office  under  government  were  required  to  be  members.  See  Social 
Science  and  Volunteers  for  two  other  National  Associations. 


NATIONAL  CONVENTION  of  Fuance,  constituted  in  the  hall  of  the  Tuileries, 
Sept.  17,  and  formally  opened  Sept.  21,  1792,  when  M.  Gregoire,  at  the  head  of  the 
National  Assembly,  repaired  thither  and  announced  that  that  assembly  had  ceased  its 
functions.  It  was  then  decreed,  “That  the  citizens  named  by  the  French  people  to  form  the 
National  Convention,  being  met  to  the  number  of  371,  after  having  verified  their  powers, 
declare  that  the  National  Convention  is  constituted.”  This  convention  continued  until  a 
new  constitution  was  organised,  and  the  Executive  Directory  was  installed  at  the  little 
Luxembourg,  Nov.  i,  1795.  Directon'y.  The  Chartists  in  England  formed  a 

National  Convention  about  1839. 

NATIONAL  DEBT.  The  first  mention  of  i)arliamentary  security  for  a debt  of  the  nation 
occurs  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  The  present  national  debt  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.  1690.  It  amounted,  in  1697,  to  about  five  millions  sterling,  and  was  then 
thought  to  be  of  alarming  magnitude.  The  sole  cause  of  the  increase  has  been  loar. 


Debt. 

1702.  Anne  about  £14,000,000 
1714.  George  I.  . . 54,000,000 

1749.  George  II.  (after 

Spanish  war)  . 78,000,000 
1763.  George  III.  (end 
of  the  Seven 
Years’  War)  . 139,000,000 
1786.  After  Amer.  war  268,000,000 
1798.  Foreign  war  . . 462,000,000 

1802.  Close  of  French 
Revolutionary 


Debt. 

war  . . £571,000,000 

1814.  Close  of  war  with 

Napoleon  . 865,000,000 

1817.  English  and  Irish 
Excheqiiers  con- 
solidated. . . 848,282,477 

1830.  Total  amount  . 840,184,022 

1840.  Ditto  . . . 789,578,720 

1850.  Ditto  . . . 787,029,162 

I 1854.  Ditto  . . . 775,041,272 

1855.  Ditto  . . . 793)375,199 


Debt. 

1856.  Ditto  . . £807,981,788 

1857.  Funded  debt . . 779,655,399 

Unfunded  . . 25,627,300 

1858.  Funded  debt  . . 778,561,783 

Unfunded  . . 25,883,700 

1859.  Funded  debt  . . 786,219,236 

Unfunded  . . 16,230,000 

1860.  Funded  debt  . . 785,294,641 

Unfunded  . . 16,183,100 

1861.  Funded  debt  . . 784,420,007 

Unfunded  . . 15,529,800 


The  annual  interest  in  1850  was  23,862,257?. ; and  the  total  interest,  including  annuities,  amounted  to 
27,699,740?.  On  Jan.  i,  1851,  the  total  unredeemed  debt  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  769,272,562?.,  the 
charge  on  which  for  interest  and  management  was  27,620,449?.  The  total  charge  on  the  debt  in  1861  was 
26,090,260?. 

NATIONAL  GALLEBY,  London,  began  with  the  purchase,  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, for  57,000?.,  of  the  Angerstein  collection  of  pictures  (about  forty),  in  Jan.  1822.  The 
first  exhibition  of  them  took  place  in  Pall-mall,  in  May,  1824.  Sir  G.  Beaumont,  Mr. 
Holwell  Carr,  and  many  other  gentlemen,  as  well  as  the  British  Institution,  contributed 
many  fine  pietures  ; and  the  collection  has  been  since  greatly  augmented  by  gifts  and 
purchases.  The  present  edifice  in  Trafalgar-square,  designed  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  was  completed 
and  opened  in  1838.  In  July,  1857,  a commission  appointed  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
removing  the  pictures  reported  in  favour  of  their  remaining  in  their  present  locality  ; and 
in  i860,  15,000?.  were  voted,  to  be  expended  in  adapting  the  central  part  of  the  building  to 
exhibition  purposes.  On  May  ii,  1861,  the  National  Gallery  aaas  re-opened,  after  having 
been  closed  eight  months,  during  which  great  improvements  Avere  made  in  the  internal 
arrangements. 


NATIONAL  GUAED  of  France  was  instituted  by  the  Committee  of  Safety  at  Paris 
on  July  13,  1789  (the  day  before  the  destruction  of  the  Bastile),  to  maintain  order  and 
defend  the  public  liberty.  Its  first  colours  were  blue  and  red,  to  Avhich  white  was  added, 
when  its  formation  was  approved  by  the  king.  Its  action  Avas  soon  paralysed  by  the  revolu- 
tionary factions,  and  it  ceased  altogether  under  the  consulate  and  empire.  It  Avas  revived 
by  Napoleon  in  1814,  and  maintained  by  Louis  XVIIL,  but  was  broken  up  by  Charles  X. 
after  a tumultuous  revieAV  in  1827.  It  was  revived  in  1830  and  helped  to  place  Louis 
Philippe  on  the  throne.  In  1848  its  reconstitution  and  its  enlargement  from  80.000  to 
100,000  men  led  to  the  frightful  conflict  of  June  1848.  Its  constitution  Avas  entirely 
changed  in  Jan.  1852,  Avhen  it  was  subjected  entirely  to  the  control  of  the  government. 
Formerly  the  National  Guard  had  many  privileges,  such  as  choosing  their  own  officers,  &c. — 
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National  (iiianls  have  been  ostablishetl  in  Spain,  Na])l(“S,  and  otlicr  countries  during  the 
present  century. 

NATIONAL  rOirriLVIT  GALLERY  was  estaldished  in  Feb.  1857  in  pursuance  of  votes 
from  both  bouses  of  parliament.  Tbe  sum  of  2000I.  was  appropriated  for  tbc  j)urebasc  of 
portraits  of  persons  eminent  in  llritisb  bistory,  and  apartments  were  assigned  lor  tbeir  re- 
ception. Donations  are  received  nnder  certain  restrictions.  A valuable  collection  of  National 
Fortraits  appeared  at  tbe  Manebester  Exbibition  in  1857. 

NATIONAL  TESTIMONIALS  (subscribed  for)  were  presented  to  Kowland  Hill  (for  bis 
exertions  in  obtaining  tbc  penny  jiostage),  June  17,  1846  ; and  to  Miss  Florence  Nightingale 
(Cor  ber  benelieent  exertions  for  tbe  sullerers  during  tbc  Crimean  war),  Nov.  29,  1855. 

NATIVITY.  Tbere  are  two  festivals,  in  tbc  Roman  and  Greek  Cliurches,  under  this 
name.  Tbe  Nativity  of  Christ,  also  observed  by  tbe  Protestants  on  December  25th  (see 
Chi'istmas)  ; and  tbe  Nativity  of  the  ATrgin  ^lary,  not  observed  by  tbe  Protestants  at  all. 
Po})C  Sergius  L,  about  690,  established  tbe  latter  ; but  it  was  not  generally  received  in  France 
and  Germany  till  about  1000  ; nor  by  tbe  eastern  Christians  till  the  twelfth  century. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  was  studied  by  Solomon,  1014  ii.c.,  {i  Kings  iv.  33.),  and  by 
Aristotle  (384-322  b.  c.).  See  Botany,  Zoology,  &c. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  See  PhilosojjJiy. 

NATURALISATION  is  defined  to  be  “the  making  a foreigner  or  alien  a denizen  or 
freeman  of  any  kingdom  or  city,  and  so  becoming,  as  it  were,  both  a subject  and  a native  of 
a king  or  country,  that  by  nature  be  did  not  belong  to.”  Tbe  first  act  of  naturalisation 
passed  in  1437  ; and  various  similar  enactments  Avere  made  in  most  of  the  reigns  from  that 
time,  several  of  them  special  acts  relating  to  individuals.  An  act  for  tbe  naturalisation  of 
tbe  Jews  passed  in  May  1753,  but  Avas  repealed  in  1754,  on  the  petition  of  all  tbe  cities  in 
England  ; for  tbe  privileges  since  granted  them,  see  Jcivs.  The  act  for  tbe  naturalisation  of 
prince  Albert  passed  3 A^ict.,  Feb.  7,  1840. 

NATURE-PRINTING.  This  process  consists  in  impressing  objects,  such  as  plants, 
mosses,  feathers,  &c.,  into  plates  of  metal,  causing  these  objects,  as  it  Avere,  to  engraA^e  them- 
scIa'cs  ; and  afterAvards  taking  casts  or  copies  fit  for  printing  from.  Knipbof,  of  Erfurt, 
betAveen  1728  and  1757,  produced  \\\s  Herbarium  viviim  by  pressing  tbe  plants  themselves 
(previously  inked)  on  paper  ; the  impressions  being  afterAvarcls  coloured  by  hand.  In  1833, 
I’eter  Kyhl  made  use  of  steel  rollers  and  lead  plates.  In  1842,  Mr.  Taylor  printed  lace.  In 
1 847,  ]\Ir.  TAA'ining  printed  ferns,  grasses,  and  plants  ; and  in  the  same  year  Dr.  Branson 
suggested  the  application  of  electrotyping  to  the  impressions.  In  1849,  professor  Leydolt, 
of  Vienna,  obtained,  by  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  AndreAV  AVorring,  impressions  of  agates  and 
fossils.  The  first  practical  application  of  this  process  is  in  Yon  Heufler’s  work  on  the  Mosses 
of  Arpasch,  in  Transylvania  ; the  second  (the  first  in  this  country)  in  “ The  Ferns  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,”  edited  by  Dr.  Lindlej'' ; the  illustrations  to  Avhich  Avere  prepared  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Henry  Bradbury,  in  1855-6,  avIio  also  in  1859-60  printed  “The 
British  Sea-Aveeds,”  edited  by  AY.  G.  Johnstone  and  Alex.  Croall. 


NAALAL  ARCHITECTS’  INSTITUTE  Avas  established  in  Jan.  i860.  The  members 
give  much  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  strength  of  iron  ships. 

NAA'AL  ASYLUAI,  Royal.  This  institution  Avas  commenced  at  Paddington  in  1801, 
RudAvas  transferred  to  its  present  situation,  near  the  entrance  to  GreenAvich  park,  in  1807. 
The  interior  of  the  central  portion  of  the  building  was  commenced  in  1613  by  Anne,  queen 
of  Janies  L,  and  completed  in  1635  by  queen  Henrietta- Maria,  AAdiose  arms  still  adorn  the 
ceiling  of  the  room  in  AAdiich  her  son  Charles  II.  Avas  born,  in  1630. 


NAA'AL  BATTLES.  The  Argonautic  expedition  undertaken  by  Jason  is  the  first  upon 
record,  1263  b.c.  Dufresnoy.  The  first  sea  fight  on  record  is  that  betAveen  the  Corinthians 
and  Corcyreaiis,  664  b.c.  Blair.  The  foUoAving  are  among  the  most  celebrated  naval 


engageinenis  : lor  me  tieiaiis  01  AAUiicn  see 

Battle  of  Salamis  . . . Oct.  20,  B.  c.  480  l 

Battle  of  Eurymedon 466 

Battle  of  Cyzicus ; the  Lacedaemonian  fleet 
taken  by  Alcibiades,  the  Athenian . . . 410 

Battle  of  .^gospotamos 405 

The  Persian  fleet,  under  Conon,  conquers  the 
Spartan  at  Cnidos ; Pisander,  the  Athenian 
admiral,  is  killed ; and  the  maritime  poAvor 
of  the  Lacedremonians  destroyed  . . . ■^q4 


race  ariieies. 

Battle  of  Mylse  .......  260 

The  Roman  fleet,  off  Drepanum,  destroyed  by 


the  Carthaginians 249 

The  Carthaginian  fleet  destroyed  by  the  consul 

Lutatius 241 

Battle  of  Actium 31 

The  emperor  Claudius  II.  defeats  the  Goths, 
and  sinks  2000  of  theii'  ships  . . . a.d.  269 

Battle  of  Lepanto  ....  Oct.  7,  1571 
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NAVAL  BATTLES,  continued. 

JJay  of  Gibraltar ; Dutch  and  Spaniards  (a  bloody 
conflict  and  decisive  victory,  giving  for  a time 
the  superiority  to  the  Dutch)  . . April  25  1607 

NAVAL  ENGAGEMENTS  IN  BRITISH  HISTORY. 

Alfred  with  10  galleys,  defeated  300  sail  of 
Danish  pirates  on  the  Dorset  and  Hampshire 
coast.  A sser's  Life  of  Alfred  ....  897 

Edward  HI.  defeats  the  French  near  Sluys 

June  24,  1340 

Off  Winchelsca ; Edward  III.  defeated  the 
Spanish  fleet  of  40  large  ships,  and  captured 

26 Aug.  59,  1350 

The  English  and  Flemings  ; the  latter  signally 

defeated 1371 

Earl  of  Arundel  defeats  a Flemish  fleet  of  100 
sail,  and  captures  80  . . . March  24,  1387 

Near  Milford  Haven  ; the  English  take  8,  and 

destroy  15  French  ships 1405 

Off  Harfleur ; the  Duke  of  Bedford  takes  or 
destroys  nearly  500  French  ships  . Aug.  15,  1416 
In  the  Downs ; a Spanish  and  Genoese  fleet 
captured  by  the  earl  of  Warwick  . . . 1459 

Bay  of  Biscay ; English  and  French,  indecisive 

Aug.  10,  1512 

Sir  Edward  Howard  attacks  the  French  fleet 
under  Prior  John,  is  repulsed  and  killed  . . 

April  25,  1513 

The  Spanish  Armada  destroyed  near  Plymouth 

July  19,  1588 

Dover  straits  ; between  the  Dutch  admiral  Van 
Tromp,  and  admiral  Blake.  The  Dutch  sur- 
prise the  English  in  the  Downs,  80  sail  en- 
gaging 40  English,  six  of  which  are  taken  or 
destroyed ; and  the  Dutch  admiral  sails  in 
triumph  through  the  channel,  with  a broom 
at  his  mast-head,  to  denote  that  he  had  swept 
the  English  from  the  seas  . . Nov.  29,  1652 

The  English  gain  a victory  over  the  Dutch  fleet 
off  Portsmouth,  taking  and  destroying  ii 
men-of-war  and  30  merchantmen.  Van  Tromp 
was  the  Dutch,  and  Blake  the  English  ad- 
miral   Feb.  18-20,  1653 

Again,  off  the  North  Foreland.  The  Dutch  and 
English  fleets  consisted  of  near  100  men- 
of-war  each.  Van  Tromp  commanded  the 
Dutch ; Blake,  Monk,  and  Deane,  the  Eng- 
lish. Six  Dutch  ships  were  taken  ; n were 
sunk,  and  the  rest  ran  into  Calais  roads 

June  2,  — 

Again,  on  the  coast  of  Holland;  the  Dutch  lose 
30  men-of-war,  and  admiral  Tromp  was  killed 
(the  seventh  and  last  battle) . . . July,  — 

At  Cadiz,,  when  two  galleons,  worth  2,000,000 
pieces  of  eight,  were  taken  by  Blake  . Sept.  1656 
Spanish  fleet  vanquished,  and  burnt  in  the 
harbour  of  Santa  Cruz,  by  Blake  . April  20,  1657 
j^nghsh  and  French  : 130  of  the  Bordeaux  fleet 
destroyed  by  the  Duke  of  York  (afterwards 

James  II.) Dec.  4,  1664 

The  duke  of  York  defeats  the  Dutch  fleet  off 
Harwich  ; Opdam,  the  Dutch  admiral,  blown 
up  with  all  his  crew  ; 18  capital  ships  taken, 

14  destroyed June  3,  1665 

The  earl  of  Sandwich  took  12  men-of-war  and 

2 India  ships Sept.  4,  — 

A contest  between  the  Dutch  and  English 


fleets  for  victory,  maintained  for  four  days. 

The  English  lose  9,  and  the  Dutch  15  ships 

June  1-4,  1666 

Decisive  engagement  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  when  the  English  gain  a glorious 
victory.  The  Dutch  lose  24  men-of-war,  4 
admirals  killed,  and  4,000  oflacers  and  seamen 

July  25,  26,  — ■ 

The  Dutch  admiral  De  Ruyter  sails  up  the 
Thames  and  destroys  some  ships  . June  ii,  1667 
Twelve  Algerme  ships  of  war  destroyed  by  sir 

Edward  Spragg May  10,  1671 

Battle  of  South  wold-bay.  See  Solehay,  May  28,  1672 
Coast  of  Holland ; by  prince  Rupert,  May  28, 

June  4,  and  Aug.  ii,  sir  E.  Spragg  killed; 
d’Etrees  and  Ruyter  defeated ....  1673 
Off  Beachy  Head  ; the  English  and  Dutch  de- 
feated by  the  French  . . . . June  30,  1690 

Victory  near  Cape  La  Hogue  . . May  19,  1692 

Off  St.  Vincent  ; the  English  and  Dutch  squad- 
rons, under  admiral  Rooke,  defeated  by  the 

French June  16,  1693 

Off  Carthagena,  between  admiral  Benbow* 
and  the  French  fleet,  commanded  by  admiral 
Du  Casse.  Fought  ....  Aug.  19,  1702 
Sir  George  Rooke  defeats  the  French  fleet  off 

Vigo  {which  see) Oct  12,  — 

Off  Malaga ; bloody  engagement  between  the 
French,  under  the  count  of  Thoulouse,  and 
the  Enghsh,  under  sir  George  Rooke,  when 
the  former  entirely  relinquished  the  dominion 
of  the  seas  to  England  . . . Aug.  24,  1704 

At  Gibraltar,  when  the  French  lose  5 men-of- 

war  Nov.  5,  — 

Off  the  Lizard,  when  an  English  merchant 

fleet  was  taken Oct  9,  1707 

In  the  Mediterranean,  admiral  Leake  took  60 
French  vessels,  laden  with  provisions.  May  22,  1708 
Spanish  fleet  of  29  sail  totally  defeated  by  sir 
George  Byng,  in  the  Faro  of  Messina,  July  31,  1718 
Bloody  battle  off  Toulon ; Matthews  and  Les- 
tock  against  the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain. 

Here  the  brave  captain  Cornwall  fell  with  42 
men,  including  officers  ; and  the  victory  was 
lost  by  a misunderstanding  between  the 
English  admirals  ....  Feb.  9,  1744 
Off  Cape  Finisterre,  the  French  fleet  of  38  sail 
taken  by  admiral  Anson  . . . May  3,  1747 

In  the  East  Indies ; the  French  retired  to 

Pondicherry — 

Off  Finisterre,  when  admiral  Hawke  took  7 
men-of-war  of  the  French  . . Oct.  14,  — 

Off  Newfoundland,  when  admiral  Boscawen 
took  2 men-of-war  . . . June  10,  1755 

Off  Cape  Fran^oise  ; 7 ships  defeated  by  3 Eng- 
lish .......  Oct.  21,  1757 

Admiral  Pocock  defeats  the  French  fleet  in  the 
East  Indies,  in  two  actions,  1758,  and  again  . 1759 
Admiral  Boscawen  defeats  the  French  under 
De  la  Clue,  off  Cape  Lagos  . . Aug.  18,  — 

Admiral  Hawke  defeats  the  French  fleet,  com- 
manded by  Conflans,  in  Quiberon  Bay,  and 
thus  prevents  a projected  invasion  of  Eng- 
land. See  Quiberon  Bay  . . . Nov.  20,  — 

Keppel  took  3 French  frigates,  and  a fleet  of 

merchantmen Oct.  9,  1762 

On  Lake  Champlain  the  provincial  force  totally 
I destroyed  by  admiral  Howe  . . Oct.  ii,  1776 


■*  In  the  engagement,  the  other  ships  of  admiral  Benbow’s  squadron  falling  astern,  left  this  brave 
commander  alone  to  maintain  the  unequal  battle.  In  this  situation  a chain-shot  shattered  his  leg,  yet  he 
would  not  be  removed  from  the  quarter  deck,  but  continued  fighting  till  the  morning,  when  the  French 
sheered  off.  He  died  in  October  following,  of  his  wounds,  at  Jamaica,  where,  soon  after  his  arrival,  ho 
received  a letter  from  the  French  admiral,  of  which  the  following  is  a hteral  translation ; — 

“ Carthagena,  Aug.  22,  1702. 

“ Sir, — I had  little  hopes,  on  Monday  last,  but  to  have  supped  in  your  cabin  ; j^et  it  pleased  God  to 
order  it  otherwise.  I am  thankful  for  it.  As  for  those  cowardly  captains  who  deserted  you,  hang  them 
up,  for  by  G — d they  deserve  it.  “Du  Casse.” 

Two  of  those  unworthy  cowards,  captains  Kirby  and  Wade,  were  shot  on  their  arrival  at  Plymouth, 
having  been  previously  tried  liy  a court-martial. 
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XAVAL  IJA'ITLES,  continued. 

OlV  Uslmnt  : a ilnuvu  Imttlo  between  ICo))i)cl 
ami  irorvillieiH  ....  .Inly  27,  1778 

In  New  laih^laml  ; the  Aineriean  llect  totally 

tloslroyed .Inly  ?o,  1779 

Near  (.'ape  St.  Vincent  : ailniiral  llodney  de- 
feateil  a Sj»ani.-ih  licet  niulcr  admiral  I >011 
bangara.  See  Rodneii  . . .Ian.  16,  1780 

At  St.  .lago  : Mon.s.  SnlTrein  del'o.ated  by  com- 
modoi-e  Johnston  ....  Ai>ril  16,  1781 
Dojfger-bank,  between  adin.  Parker  and  the 
Dutch  adm.  Zontman;  400  killed  on  e.ach 

side Aug.  5,  — 

Adminil  Rodney  defeated  the  Frcncli  going  to 
attack  Jamaica  ; took  5 .shii>s  of  the  lino,  and 
sent  the  French  admiral,  Count  do  (Irassc, 
prisoner  to  England  . . . April  12,  1782 

The  British  totally  defeated  the  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain,  in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar  Sept.  13,  — 
Ejist  Indies  : a series  of  actions  between  sir 
Fklward  Hughes  and  Suffrein,  viz.:  I'eb.  17, 

1782,  the  French  h.ad  n ships  to  9;  April  12 
they  had  18  ships  to  ii,  yet  were  completely 
beaten.  Again,  July  6,  off  Trincomalee,  they 
had  15  to  12,  and  were  again  beaten  with  the 
lo.ss  of  looo  killed,  Sei>t.  3,  1782  June  20,  1783 
I.ord  Howe  defeated  the  French  off  Ushant, 
took  6 ships  of  war,  and  sunk  one  June  i,  1794 
Sir  Edward  Pellew  took  15  sail,  and  burnt  7, 
out  of  a fleet  of  35  sail  of  transports, 

March  8,  1795 

French  fleet  defe.ated,  and  2 ships  of  war  taken 
by  admiral  Hotham.  Fought  March  14,  — 

Admiral  Cornwallis  took  8 transports,  convoyed 
■ by  3 French  men-of-war.  Fought  June  7,  — 
Eleven  Dutch  East  ludiamen  taken  by  the 
Sceptre,  man-of-war,  and  some  armed  British 
Indiamen  in  eompany  . . . June  19,  — 

L’Orieut ; the  Freneh  fleet  defeated  by  lord 
Bridport,  and  3 ships  of  the  line  taken.  See 

L'Orient June  25,  — 

Dutch  fleet,  under  admiral  Lueas,  in  Saldanha 
Bay,  surrenders  to  sir  George  Keith  Elphin- 
stone.  See  Saldanha  Bay  . . Aug.  17,  1796 

Cape  St.  Vineent  {which  see)  . . . Feb.  14,  1797 

Unsueeessful  attempt  on  Santa  Craz;  admiral 
Nelson  loses  his  right  arm  . . July  24,  — 

CaraperdowTi  (wAic/i  see)  . . . Get.  n,  — 

Nile  (jc/dc/i  see) Aug.  i,  1798 

Off  the  eoa.st  of  Ireland : a Freneh  fleet  of  9 
sail,  full  of  troops,  as  suceours  to  the  Irish, 
engaged  by  sir  J ohn  Borlase  Warren,  and  5 

taken Oct.  12,  — 

ITie  Texel  fleet  of  12  ships  and  13  Indiamen 
surrenders  to  admiral  ilitchell  . Aug.  28,  1799 
Capture  of  the  Ctrbere  (which  see)  . July  29,  1800 
Copenhagen  bombarded.  See  Copenhagen 

April  2,  1801 

Gibraltar  Bay ; engagement  between  the  Freneh 
and  British  fleet;  the  Hannibal  of  74  guns 

lost Jidy  6,  — 

Off  Cadiz : sir  James  Saumarez  obtains  a vie- 
tory  over  the  Freneh  and  Spanish  fleets  ; i 
ship  captured.  Fought  . . . July  12,  — 

Sir  Robert  Calder,  with  15  sail,  takes  2 ships 
(both  Spanish)  out  of  20  sail  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  fleets,  off  Ferrol  . July  22,  1805 
Ofl:'  Trafalgar  (which  see)  . . . Oct.  21,  — 

Sir  R.  Strachan,  with  4 sail  of  British,  captures 
4 French  ships  of  the  line,  off  Cape  Ortegal, 

Nov.  4,  — 

In  the  West  Indies : the  French  defeated  bj’  sir 
T.  Duckworth ; 3 sail  of  the  hue  taken,  2 
driven  on  shore  ....  Feb.  6,  1806 
Sir  John  Borlase  Wan-en  captm-es  2 French 

ships March  13,  — 

Admiral  Duckworth  effects  the  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles.  See  article  Dardanelles,  Feb.  19,  1807 
Copenhagen  fleet  captured  . . Sept.  8,  — 

The  Russian  fleet  of  several  sail,  in  the  Tagus, 
surrenders  to  the  British  . . Sept.  3,  1808 


Ba.s(|uo  Roa<l.s  : 4 sail  of  the  lino  and  nmeh 
Hhii>i)ing  destroyed  by  loid  Gambier, 

Aiiril  12,  1809 

Two  Russian  flotillas  of  numerous  vessels  taken 
or  destroyed  by  sir  J.  Saumarez  . . July,  — 

French  sliijts  of  tho  lino  <lrivcn  on  shoro  by 
lord  Collingwood  (2  of  them  burnt  by  tho 
Frencli  next  day)  ....  Oct.  25,  — 

Bay  of  Rosas,  where  licut.  Tailour  by  direction 
of  cajitain  llallowcll  hikes  or  destroys  ii  war 
and  other  vessels.  Sec  Rosas  Bay  Nov.  r,  — 
Basseterro : Ltt  Loire  and  La  Sine,  French 
frigates,  destroyed  by  sir  A.  Cochrane,Dec.  18,  — 
Tho  Spartan  frigate  gallantly  engages  a large 
French  force  in  the  b.ay  of  Naples  May  3,  1810 
Action  between  the  Tribune,  captain  Reynolds, 
and  4 Danish  brigs.  Fought  . May  12,  — 
Isle  of  Rhd;  17  vessels  taken  or  destroyed  by 
the  and  Cad/aws  . . . July  17,  — 

Captain  Bairctt  in  the  merchant  vessel,  Cunc- 
btrland,  with  26  men,  defeats  four  privateers 
and  takes  170  prisoners  . . Jan.  16,  1811 

Twenty-two  vessels  from  Otranto  taken  by  the 
Cerberus  and  Active  ....  Feb.  22,  — 

Amazon  French  frigate  destroyed  off  Cape  Bar- 

fleur Jlarch  25,  — 

Sagono  Bay  : 2 French  store-shix:>s  burnt  by 
captain  Barrie’s  ships  . . . May  1,  — 

The  British  sloop.  Little  Belt,  and  American 
shill.  President : their  renconti'e  . May  16,  — 
Off  Madagascar ; 3 British  frigates  under  cap- 
tain Schomberg,  engage  3 French  larger-sized, 
with  troops  on  board,  and  capture  2,  May  20,  — 
The  Thames  and  Cephalus  capture  36  French 

vessels July,  — 

The  Naiad  frigate  attacked  in  presence  of 
Bonaparte  by  7 anned  praams  ; they  were 
gallantly  repulsed  ....  Sept.  21,  — 
French  frigates  Pauline  and  Fomone  captured 
by  the  British  frigates  Alce&te,  Active,  and 

Unite Nov.  29,  — 

Rivoli  of  84  guns,  taken  by  the  Victorious  of  74, 

Feb.  21,  1812 

L’Orient;  2 French  frigate.s,  <fec.,  destroyed  by 
the  Northumberland,  capt.  Hotham  May  22,  — 

Guerriere,  Brtish  frigate,  46  small  guns,  cap- 
tured by  the  American  ship  Constitution,  54 
guns  (an  unequal  contest)  . , Aug.  19,  — 

British  brig  Frolic,  captured  by  the  American 

sloop  Wasp Oct.  18,  — 

British  frigate  Macedonian  taken  by  the  Ame- 
I'ican  ship  United  States,  large  class,  Oct.  25,  — 
British  frigate  Java,  taken  by  the  American 
ship  Constitution,  large  class  . . Dec.  29,  — 

British  frigate  Amelia  loses  46  men  killed  and 
95  wounded,  engaging  a French  frigate,  Feb  7,  1813 
British  sloop  Peacock  captm-ed  by  the  Ameri- 
can ship  Hornet : she  was  so  ^sabled  that 
she  sunk  with  part  of  her  crew  . Feb.  25,  — 

American  frigate  Chesapeake  taken  by  the  Shan- 
non, captain  Broke.  See  Chesapeake  June  i,  — 
American  ships  Growler  and  Eogle  taken  by 
British  gun-boats  ....  June  3,  — 

American  sloop  Argus  taken  by  the  British 

sloop  Pelican Aug.  14,  — 

French  frigate  La  Trave,  44  guns,  taken  by  the 
Andromache  of  38  guns  . . Oct.  23,  — 

French  frigate  Cei-es  taken  by  the  British  ship 

2'agus Jan.  6,  1814 

French  frigates  Alcmene  and  Iphigenia  taken 
by  the  Venerable  ....  Jan.  16,  — 
French  frigate  Terpsichore  taken  by  the  Majestic 

Feb.  3,  — 

French  ship  Clorinde  taken  by  the  Dryad  and 
Achates,  after  an  action  with  the  Eurotas, 

Feb.  25,  — 

French  frigate  L'Etoile  captured  by  the  Hebi-us, 

March  27,  — 

American  frigate  Essex  captured  by  the  Phoebe 
and  Cherub March  29,  — 
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NAVAL  ILVTTLES,  continued. 

British  sloop  Avon  sunk  by  tlic  American  sloop 

Wa^p Sept.  8,  1814  ' 

Lake  Champlain  : the  Briti.sh  squadron  cap-  i 
tured  by  the  American,  after  a severe  conflict  [ 

Sept.  II,  — j 

American  ship  Preddent  captured  by  the  Endy-  ; 
mion  ......  Jan.  15,  1815  1 

Algiers  bombarded  by  lord  Exmouth.  Sec  ! 

Afyiers Aug.  27,  1816  j 

Navarino  see)  ....  Oct.  20,  1827! 

Action  between  the  British  ships  Volage  and  i 
Hyacinth  and  29  Chinese  war-junks,  which 
were  defeated Nov.  3,  1839  j 

SHIPS  TAKEN  OR  DESTROYED  BY  THE  NAYAL  ^ 


Bombardment  and  fall  of  Acre.  The  Briti.sh 
squadron  under  admiral  Stopford  achieved 
this  triumph  with  trifling  lo.ss,  while  the 
Egyptians  lost  2000  killed  and  wounded,  and 
3000  prisoners.  Sec  Syria  . . Nov.  3,  1840 

Lagos  attacked  and  taken  by  commodore  Bruce, 
with  a squadron  consisting  of  the  Penelope, 
Bloodhound,  Sampson,  and  Teazer,  war- 
steamers,  and  the  Philomel  brig  of  war, 

Dec.  26,  27,  1851 

For  naval  actions  in  China,  but  which  cannot 
be  called  regular  battles,  see  China,  and  also 
United  States,  March,  1862.] 

ND  MARINE  FORGES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  : — 


In  the  Frencli  AAA 

iir,  ending  1R02. 

In  the  French  AA'ar,  ending  1814. 

Force. 

Dutch. 

.Spanish. 

II 

C s 
'A 

Total. 

Spanish. 

Danish. 

5 

American. 

Total. 

Of  the  line 

45 

25 

II 

2 

83 

70 

27 

23 

4 

0 

124 

Fifties  . . . . 

2 

1 

0 1 

0 

3 

7 1 

0 

I 

0 

I 

9 

Frigates 

133 

31 

20  j 

7 1 

77  j 

36 

24 

6 

5 

148 

Sloops,  &c.  . , . 

161 

32 

55 

16 

264  , 

188 

64 

16  1 

7 

13 

288 

Total 

34^ 

89 

85  1 

25  i 

541 

342  j 

127 

64 

17  ! 

19 

569 

NAVAL  KEVIEWS,  SALUTE,  and  VOLUNTEERS,  see  under  Navy. 

NAVARINO  (S.  W.  Greece),  Battle  of,  Oct.  20,  1827,  between  the  combined  fleets  of 
England,  France,  and  Russia,  under  command  of  admiral  Codrington,  and  the  Turkish  navy, 
in  which  the  latter  was  almost  wholly  annihilated.  More  than  thirty  shijis,  many  of  them 
four-deckers,  were  bloAvn  up  or  burnt,  chiefly  by  the  Turks  themselves,  to  prevent  their 
falling  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  This  destruction  of  the  Turkish  naval  power  was 
characterised,  by  the  duke  of  Wellington,  as  being  an  “untoward  event’’— a memorable 
phrase,  applied  to  it  to  this  day. 

NAVARRE,  now  a province  of  Spain,  formed  a part  of  the  Roman  dominions,  and  was 
conquered  by  Charlemagne,  A.d.  778.  His  descendants  appointed  governors,  one  of  whom, 
Garcias  Ximenes,  took  the  title  of  king  about  860.  In  1076  king  Sancho  IV.  was  poisoned, 
and  Sancho  Ramorez  of  Arragon  seized  Navarre.  In  1 134  Navarre  became  again  independent 
under  Garcias  Ramorez  IV.  In  1234,  Thibault,  count  of  Champagne,  became  sovereign  of 
Navarre,  as  nepliew  of  Sancho  VII.,  and  in  1284,  by  the  marriage  of  the  heiress  Jane  with 
riiilip  IV.  le  Bel,  Navarre  Avas  united  to  France.  Sec  below. 


SOVEREIGNS  OF  NAVARRE. 


1274.  Jane  T.  and  (1284)  Philip-le-Bel  of  France. 

1305.  Louis  X.  Hutin  of  France. 

1316.  Philip  V.  the  Long,  of  France. 

1322.  Charles  IV.,  the  Fair. 

1328.  Jane  II.  (daughter  of  Jane  I.),  and  her  1ms- 
band  Philip  d’Evreux. 

1349.  Charles  II.,  the  Bad. 

1387.  Charles  III.,  the  Noble.  [of  Arragon. 

1425.  Blanche,  his  daughter,  and  her  husband,  John 

1441.  John  II.,  alone,  who  became  king  of  Arragon, 
in  1458.  He  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  crown 
of  Castile  also. 

1479  Eleanor  de  Foix,  his  daughter. 


1479.  Francis  Phoebus  de  Foix,  her  .son. 

1483.  Catharine  (his  sister)  and  her  husband  John 
d’Albret.  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  conquers 
and  annexes  all  Navarre  south  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, 1512. 

Lower  Navarre  (in  France). 

1516.  Henry  d’Albrct. 

1555.  Jane  d’Albret  and  her  husband,  Anthony  do 
Bourbon,  Avho  died  1562. 

1572.  Henry  HI.  who  became  in  1589  king  of 
France,  to  which  Lower  Navai-rc  was  for- 
mally united  in  1609. 


NAVIGATION.  It  owes  its  origin  to  tlie  Plioenicians,  about  1500  b.c.  The  first  latvs  of 
navigation  originated  Avith  the  Rhodians,  916  B.c.  The  first  account  AA^e  have  of  any  con- 
siderable voyage  is  that  of  the  Phoenicians  sailing  round  Africa,  604  b.c.  Blair. 


A.D. 

Plane  charts  and  mariner’s  compass  used  about  1420 
Variation  of  the  compass  discovei’ed  by  Colum- 
bus   1492 

That  the  oblique  rhomb  lines  arc  spirals,  disco- 
vered by  Nonius  . 1537 


A.D. 

Finst  treatise  on  naAdgation  . . . .1545 

The  log  first  mentioned  by  Bourne  , . . 1577 

Mercator’s  chart 1599 

Davis’s  quadrant,  or  backataff,  for  measuring 
angles,  about 1600 
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N A VKlA'riON,  eonlhiitnf. 

A.n. 

Lo^Mrlthinic  tiiMos  iipplioil  to  navi;^Jition  l»j' 

(iiiutor 1620 

]\li(Ullo  liititudo  aailinp:  intnulucoil  . . . 1623 

Monauratiun  of  a (lojfroo,  Norwood  . . . 1631 

Jladloy's  iniadnuit 1731 


A.  I). 

TTamHou’a  tiino-kocpcr  UHC<1  ....  1764 
Nautical  almanac  firat  imblishcd  . . . . 17^7 

Harlow’s  theory  of  the  deviation  of  the  corn- 

pass  1820 

Hce  CompuHH,  LndtvAe,  Longitv.Oe,  tCc. 


NAVIGATION,  INI.ANl).  See  C'nv/f/As. 

N.VVIGATION  TiAV'S.  A code  of  maritime  laws  is  attrilmted  to  llieliard  T.  of  Kurland, 
said  to  have  boon  decreed  at  the  isle  of  Oleron,  1194  (see  and  further  eiiaotments 

were  made  by  Kiehard  11.  in  13S1. — In  Oet.  1651,  the  parliament  of  Cromwell  passed  an  act 
entitled  “ Gootls  from  foreign  ])arts  by  whom  to  lie  imported,”  the  principles  of  which  were 
allirmed  by  12  Charles  II.  e.  18,  “ an  act  for  the  Enconraging  and  Increasing  of  Shipping 
and  Navigation.”  The  latter  act  restricts  the  importation  and  exportation  of  goods  from 
or  to  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  to  English  ships,  of  Avhich  the  masters  and  three-fourths  of 
the  mariners  are  to  be  English.  This  Avas  folloA\*ed  by  many  acts  of  similar  tenor  ; which 
Avero  consolidated  by  3 & 4 Will.  IV.  c.  54  (1833).  These  acts  AA'cre  in  the  Avhole  or  in  part 
repealed  by  the  act  “to  amend  the  hiAVs  in  force  for  the  encouragement  of  British  shipping 
and  navigation,”  passed  12  & 13  Viet.  c.  29,  June  26,  1849,  after  much  opposition.  This 
last  act  came  into  operation  Jan.  i,  1850.  The  Steam  Navigation  act,  passed  14  & 15  Viet, 
c.  79,  1851,  came  into  operation  Jan.  i.  1852.  The  act  regulating  the  navigation  of  the 
river  Thames  AA’as  pa.ssed  in  1786. 

NAVIGATORS  (or  Navvies.)  These  important  helpers  in  the  construction  of  raiBways 
derived  their  name  (about  1830)  from  their  formerly  making  the  inland  navigation  in  Lin- 
colnshire, &c.,  and  are  said  to  be  descendants  of  the  original  Dutch  canal  labourers. 


NAVY  OF  England,  “Avhereon,  under  the  good  jirovidence  of  God,  the  AA’calth,  safety 
and  strengtli  of  the  kingdom  chiefly  depends. ” {Act  for  the  government  of  the  Navy.)  The 
first  fleet  of  galleys,  like  those  of  the  Danes,  Avas  built  by  Alfred  a.d.  897.  The  number  of 
galleys  greatly  increased  under  Edgar,  Avho  claimed  to  be  lord  of  the  ocean  surrounding 
Britain,  about  a.d.  965.  A formidable  fleet  AA'as  equipped  by  the  public  contribution  of 
every  toAvn  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.  1007  et  seq.  AAdien  it  rendezvoused  at 
SandAvich,  to  be  ready  to  oppose  the  Danes.  From  this  period  fleets  Avere  occasionally  fur- 
nished by  the  maritime  toAA’iis,  and  the  Cinque  ports,  and  AA^ere  usually  commanded  by  the 
king,  or  an  admiral  under  him  : such  Avas  the  fleet  of  EdAvard  III.  at  the  siege  of  Calais  in 
1347  ; it  consisted  of  40  ships,  badly  equipped,  under  no  public  fixed  regulations.  The  date 
of  the  commencement  of  the  Royal  or  British  navy  may  therefore  be  placed  4 Henry  VIII. 
1512,  AA'hen  the  first  Navy-ofice  Avas  appointed,  Avith  commissioners  to  manage  naval  affairs, 
and  a number  of  stout  ships  of  Avar  began  to  be  permanently  kejit  on  foot  by  the  croAvn.  In 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  the  navy  consisted  of  one  ship  of  1200  tons,  tAvo  of  800  tons,  and 
^ six  or  seven  smaller  ; the  largest  Avas  called  the  Great  Harry.  Elizabeth’s  fleet  at  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  Armada,  in  1588,  consisted  of  only  28  vessels,  none  larger  than  frigates. 
James  I.  added  10  ships  of  1400  tons  each,  and  64  guns,  the  largest  then  ever  built.  Camden. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  navy  consisted  of  9 first-rates  (equal  to  our  third),  14  second- 
rates,  and  39  third-rates.  The  cost  Avas  200, 000?. 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  TUOGRESSIA’E  INCREASE  OF  THE  ROYAL  NAYY  OF  ENGLAND,  FROM 
HENRY  A'lII.’s  REIGN  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  FRENCH  AVAR,  1814. 


A'cars. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men  voted  Navy  Estimates. 

Years. 

1 

S p . 

Tons. 

Men  A'oted. 

Navy  Estimates.' 

1521 

1578 

1603 

1658 

1688 

1702 

16 

24 

42 

157 

173 

272 

7,260 

10,506 

17.055 

57,000 

101,892 

159,020 

6,700 

8,346 

*21,910 

42.000 

40.000 

no  account, 
no  account, 
no  account, 
no  account, 
no  account. 
£1,056,915 

1760 

1793 

1800 

1808 

1814 

412 

498 

767 

869 

901 

321,134 

433,226 

668,744 

892,800 

966,000 

70.000 

45.000 

135.000 
143,800 

146.000 

£3,227,143 
5,525,331  ! 

12,422,837  j 
17,496,047  i 
18,786,509  1 

i 

Great  Britain  had  901  ships,  of  which  177  were 
of  the  line ; and  in  1830,  she  had  621  ships, 
some  of  140  guns  each,  and  down  to  survey- 
ing vessels  of  two  guns  only.  Of  these  148 
sail  were  employed  on  foreign  and  home 

service  1814 

The  total  number  of  ships  of  all  sizes  in  com- 
mission, 183 Jan.  I,  1841 


The  Navy  consisted  of  339  sailing  and  161  steam 

vessels 1850 

Of  315  sailing  vessels,  97  screw  steamers,  and 
1 14  paddle  steamers  . . . April  1854 

Of  271  sailing  vessels,  carrying  9594  guns,  and  258 
steam  vessels  carrying  6582  guns ; together 
573vessels  carrying  16,176  guns  : also  155  gun- 
boats, and  III  vessels  on  harbour  service,  July,  1856 
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NAVY  OF  ENGLAND,  continued. 

Vroclamation  for  manning  the  navy,  April  30,  1859 
Flogging  not  to  be  inflicted  on  first-class  sea- 
men except  after  a trial  . . . Dec.  1859 

Navy  estimates,  12,802,200?.  ....  i860 

Great  excitement  rcsijceting  the  French  govern- 
ment building  the  iplated  frigate  Gloire  (see 

next  page) i860 

The  ]Farrior,  our  first  iron-plated  steam  frigate, 
the  largest  vessel  in  the  w^orld  except  the 
Great  Eastern  (see  Steam),  length,  380  ft.  ; 
breadth  58  ft. ; iron-iilate  4J  inches  thick  ; 

6170  tons  burthen ; cost  about  400,000?.  ; 

launched Dec.  29,  i860 

Navy  estimates,  12,029,475? 1861 

A royal  commission  recommends  the  abolition 
of  the  board  of  admiralty,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a minister  of  the  navy  department, 

March,  1861 

Lord  Clarence  Paget,  secretary  of  admiralty, 
states  that  England  has  67  steam  ships  of  the 
line ; while  France  has  37,  Russia  9,  Spain  3, 

and  Italy  I April  ii,  1861 

New  act  for  the  government  of  the  navy  (the 
Naval  Discipline  Act)  passes  . . Aug.  6,  1861 

Four  iron-plated  vessels  (400  ft.  long ; 59^  ft. 
wide ; and  cost  about  600,000?.  each)  are 

building Dec.  1861 

Capt.  Cowper  Coles’  mode  of  constructing  iron- 
plated  vessels,  with  a cupola  for  firing  from, 
made  known  in  1855,  and  recommended  to 
the  admiralty  in  1861 ; adopted  by  Ericsson  in 
the  Monitor,  1862 ; to  be  adopted  by  the 

British  government 1862 

Six  different  kinds  of  plated  vessels  said  to  be 
constructing ; E.  J.  Reed  authorised  to  build 
the  Enterprise  as  a specimen  of  an  iron-plated 

sea-going  vessel April,  1862 

Royal  Oak,  iron-clad  steamer,  launched  at  Chat- 
ham   Sept.  10,  — 

The  Naval  Salute  to  the  British  Flag  began  in 
Alfred’s  reign,  and  though  sometimes  disputed, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  continued  ever  since. 
The  Dutch  agreed  to  strike  to  the  English  coloui’s 
in  the  British  seas,  in  1673.  The  honour  of  the 
flag  salute  at  sea  was  also  formally  assented  to  by 
France  in  1704,  although  it  had  been  long  pre- 
viously exacted  by  England.  See  Flag  and  Salutes 
at  Sea. 

Naval  Uniforms.  The  first  notice  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a uniform  in  the  British  naval  service,  which 
we  have  met  with,  occurs  in  the  Jacobite’s  Journal 
of  March  5,  1748,  under  the  head  of  “ Domestic 
News,”  in  these  terms  : — ‘‘An  order  is  said  to  be 
issued,  requiring  all  his  majesty’s  sea-officers,  from 
the  admiral  down  to  the  midshipman,  to  wear  a 


uniformity  of  clothing,  for  which  purpose  pattern 
coats  for  dress  suits  and  frocks  for  each  rank  of 
officers  are  lodged  at  the  Navy-office,  and  at  the 
several  dock-yards,  for  their  inspection.  ” This  is 
corroborated  by  the  Gazette  of  July  13,  1757,  when 
the  first  alteration  in  the  uniform  took  place,  and 
in  which  a reference  is  made  to  the  order  of  1748, 
alluded  to  in  the  journal  above  mentioned,  and 
which,  in  fact,  is  the  year  when  a naval  uni- 
form was  first  established.  James  I.  had  indeed 
granted,  by  warrant  of  6th  April,  1609,  to  six  of  his 
principal  masters  of  the  navy,  “ liverie  coats  of 
fine  red  cloth.”  The  warrant  is  stated  to  have 
been  drawn  verbatim  from  one  signed  by  queen 
Elizabeth,  but  which  had  not  been  acted  upon  by 
reason  of  her  death.  This  curious  document  is  in 
the  British  Museum;  but  king  James’s  limited 
red  livery  is  supposed  to  have  been  soon  discon- 
tinued. Quarterly  Review. 

The  Navy  Pay  Office,  organised  in  1644,  was  abo- 
lished in  1836,  when  the  army  and  navy  pay  de- 
partments were  consolidated  in  the  Paymaster 
General’s  office. 

The  Navy  Li.st  was  first  officially  compiled  by  John 
Finlaison,  the  celebrated  actuary,  and  published 
monthly  in  1814. 

Naval  Reviews.  The  queen  reviewed  the  fleet  at 
Portsmouth  in  March  1854  before  it  sailed  to  the 
Baltic,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Russian  war  ; 
and  again  at  Portsmouth,  on  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  in  the  presence  of  the  parliament,  &c.,  on 
Ajiril  23,  1856.  The  fleet  extended  in  an  unbroken 
line  of  5 miles,  and  consisted  of  upwards  of  300 
men-of-war,  with  a tonnage  of  150,000,  carrying 
3800  guns,  and  manned  by  40,000  seamen.  There 
were  about  100,000  spectators. 

Naval  Volunteers  (or  Reserve).  By  16  and  17  Viet. 
C-  73  (1853),  the  admiralty  were  empov/ered  to  raise 
a body  of  seafaring  men  to  be  called  the  “ Naval 
Coast  Volunteers,”  not  to  exceed  10,000,  for  the 
defence  of  the  coast,  and  for  actual  service  if  re- 
quired. On  Aug.  13,  1859,  passed  to 

enable  the  admiralty  to  raise  a number  of  men, 
not  exceeding  30,000,  as  a reserve  force  of  seamen, 
to  be  called  the  “ Royal  Naval  Volunteers.”  In 
November  following  the  admiralty  issued  a state- 
ment of  the  “ quahfications,  advantages,  and  obli- 
gations” of  this  reserve.  The  enrolment  com- 
menced on  Jan.  i,  i860.  The  engagement  will  be 
•for  five  years,  and  the  volunteers  will  be  entitled 
to  a pensi  an  when  incapacitated  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term.  At  the  prospect  of  war  with  the 
United  States  in  Dec.  1861,  a great  number  of  sea- 
men at  Hartlepool,  Dundee,  London,  Aberdeen, 
&c.,  offered  their  services. 


THE  ROYAL  NAVY,  April  1859  (abridged  from  Busk’s  “ Navies  of  the  World  ”). 


Sailing 

Vessels 

Steamers. 

1 

Sailiii" 

Vessels 

Steamers. 

i 

Description. 

Total. 

Description. 

Total. 

Screw. 

Paddle 

Screw. 

Paddle 

1 

yhips  of  the  line  * . . 

43 

52 

0 

95 

Floating  batteries  . . 

0 

8 

0 

8 

Frigates  f . • • 

58 

29 

9 

96 

Tenders,  (fcc. 

Troop  and  store  ships  ) 

0 

4 

38 

42 

Blockships  . . . 

0 

9 

0 

9 

Mortar  ships 

0 

4 

0 

4 

depots,  training,  >-• 

25 

13 

2 

50 

Corvettes  and  sloops  . 

72 

63 

79+ 

214 

ami  gunnery  ships  j 

Surveying  and  small ) 
vessels  . . . ) 

23 

3 

24 

SO 

Yachts  . . . . 

0 

I 

4 

5 

Gun  vessels  . 

0 

26 

0 

26 

Total  . 

' 221 

374 

156 

751 

Gun-boats.  . . . 

0 

162 

0 

162 

* About  15  or  16  effective.  f About  24  effective.  J About  40  building  or  converting. 

NAVY  OF  France.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  liistory  a.d.  728,  tvlien,  like  that  of 
England  at  an  early  period,  it  consisted  of  galleys  : in  this  year  the  French  defeated  the 
Frison  fleet.  It  was  considerably  improved  under  Louis  XIV.  at  the  instance  of  his 
minister  Colbert,  about  1697.  The  French  navy  was,  iierhaps,  in  its  highest  splendour 
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nl)out  1781  ; but  it  bociuuc  ^really  recluceil  iu  the  wars  with  Kiif^lnml.  S(jc  Naval  lialUcH. 
It  1ms  been  groutly  iiuToivsed  by  tlio  present  emj)cror,  mid  in  1859  consisted  of  51  ships  of 
the  lino  (14  sailing  vessels  and  37  steamers),  and  398  other  vessels,  in  all  449  ; including 
vessels  building,  converting,  or  ordered  to  bo  built.  The  new  l''rcnch  iron-plated  frigate 
(floire,  laiinehed  in  i860,  has  been  subjected  to  much  criticism,  but  ajipears  to  1)C  generally 
considereil  as  successful.*  Other  iron  vessels  are  in  course  of  construction.  The  Holfcrino 
ami  Magenta  were  launched  in  June,  i86i. 

NF.BUL.VU  HYPOTHESIS,  ]mt  forth  by  sir  AYm.  Henseliel,  in  1811,  .su])]io.scs  that  tlic 
universe  was  formed  from  shapeless  masses,  nebulaj,  or  clusters  of  small  stars.  It  has 
not  been  generally  received.  In  Oct.,  i860,  l\lr.  Liussell  strictly  scrutinised  the  dumb  bell 
nebula,  and  stated  that  the  brightest  parts  did  not  appear  to  be  .stars. 

NECTARINE,  Wxa  Amygdalis  Pcrsica,  originally  came  from  Persia  about  1562.  I’rcviously 
])resents  of  nectarines  were  frc([uently  sent  to  the  court  of  England,  I'rom  the  Netherlands; 
and  Catharine,  ([ueen  of  Henry  VI 11.,  distributed  them  among  her  friends. 

NEEDLES  make  a considerable  article  of  commerce,  as  avcU  as  of  home  trade,  in 
England.  German  and  Hungarian  .steel  is  of  most  repute  for  needles.  The  first  that  Avere 
made  in  England  were  fabricated  in  Cheapsidc,  London,  in  the  time  of  Mary,  by  a negi*o 
from  Spain  ; but,  as  he  would  not  impart  the  secret,  it  was  lost  at  his  death,  and  not 
recovered  again  till  1566,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ; Avhen  Elias  GroAVse,  a German,  taught 
the  art  to  the  English,  who  have  since  brought  it  to  the  highest  degree  of  2)erfection.  Stow. 

NEGRO  TRADE.  See  Slavery. 

NELSON’S  FUNERAL.f  Nelson  Avas  killed  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  Oct.  21,  1805, 
and  the  Victory  man-of-Avar  arrived  oft‘  Portsmouth  Avith  his  remains  Dec.  4,  same  year.  Tluj 
body  lay  in  state  in  the  Painted  Hall,  at  GreenAvich,  Jan.  5 ; on  the  8th  Avas  removed  to  the 
Admiralty  ; and  on  the  next  day  (the  9th)  the  funeral  took  jilace,  the  most  grand  and  solemn 
that  had  then  ever  taken  place  in  England.  The  y^i’hice  of  Wales  (aftei’AA'ards  George  IV.), 
the  duke  of  Clarence  (afterAvards  William  IV. ),  and  other  royal  dukes,  and  almost  all  the 
peers  of  England,  and  the  lord  mayor  and  corporation  of  London,  Avith  thousands  of  military 
and  naA'al  officers  and  distinguished  men,  folloAvcd  the  funeral  car  to  St.  Paul’s.  The  military 
assembled  on  this  occasion  amounted  to  near  10,000  regulars,  independent  of  volunteers. 
The  regulars  consisted  chiefly  of  the  regiments  that  had  fought  and  conquered  in  Egyjit,  and 
l>articipated  AA'ith  the  deceased  hero  in  delivering  that  country  from  the  j^OAver  of  France. 

NEMEAN  GAMES,  celebrated  at  Nemea,  in  Achaia,  Avere  originally  instituted  by  the 
Argives  in  honour  of  Archemorus,  aaJio  died  by  the  bite  of  a serpent,  and  Hercules  some 
time  after  reneAved  them,  1226  b.c.  They  Avere  one  of  the  four  solemn  games  observed  in 
Greece  Avith  athletic  sports.  The  conqueror  Avas  reAA’arded  Avith  a croAvn  of  olives,  aftenvards 
of  green  jiarsley,  in  memory  of  the  adventure  of  Archemorus,  Avhom  his  nurse  laid  doAvn  on 
a sprig  of  that  plant.  They  Avere  celebrated  every  third  year,  or,  according  to  others,  on 
the  first  and  third  year  of  every  Olympiad,  1226  b.c.  Herodotus.  They  AA^ere  revived  by 
the  emperor  Julian  a.d.  362,  but  ceased  in  396. 

NEPAUL  (India).  The  East  India  Company’s  AA'ar  Avitli  the  state  of  Nej^aul  commenced 
Nov.  I,  1814,  and  terminated  Ainil  27,  1815.  A treaty  of  jieace  Avas  signed  betAA-een  the 
jiarties,  Dec.  2,  1815.  War  reneAved  by  an  infraction  of  the  treaty  by  the  NejDaulese,  Jaii. 
1816  ; and  after  several  contests  unfavourable  to  the  Nepaulese  the  former  treaty  Avas  ratified, 
^Marcli  15,  1816.  An  extraordinary  embassy  from  the  king  of  Nepaul  to  the  queen  of  Great 
Britain  arrived  in  England,  landing  at  Southamjjton,  IMay  25,  and  remained  till  August,  1850 ; 
it  consisted  of  the  Nejiaulese  iirince,  Jung  Bahadoor,  and  his  suite,  to  Avhom  many  honours 
AA'ere  paid.  He  supported  the  English  during  the  Indian  mutiny  in  1857. 

NEPHALIA.  Sacrifices  of  sobriety  among  the  Greeks,  AAdien  they  ofiered  mead  instead  of 
Avine  to  the  sun  and  moon,  to  the  nymphs,  to  Aurora,  and  to  Venus  ; and  burnt  any  Avood 
but  that  of  the  vine,  fig-tree,  and  mulberry-tree,  esteemed  symbols  of  drunkenness,  613  b.c. 

NEPTUNE,  a primary  ^daiiet,  first  observed  on  Sept.  23,  1846,  by  Dr.  Galle  at  Berlin 
in  consequence  of  a letter  from  M.  Le  Verrier,  aaJio  had  conjectured  from  the  anomalous 
moA'omeuts  of  Uranus,  that  a distant  jilanet  might  exist  nearly  in  the  position  AA'here  Neptmie 

* Mr.  Scott  Russell  says  ; “ The  Gloire  has  been  biiilt  by  M.  Dupuis  de  Lome,  after  a most  exact  calcu- 
lation of  the  effect  of  iron  plates  upon  the  weight  and  speed  of  a vessel.  She  is  perfectly  fit  to  cairy  a 
broadside  of  guns  of  as  heavy  a cahbre  as  any  that  can  be  carried  and  worked  in  our  OAvn  wooden  ships, 
and  she  is  driven  at  as  least  as  high  a speed  as  any  vessel  of  similar  dimensions  in  our  own  service.  ” 

t Horatio  Nelson  was  born  at  Burnham  Thorpe,  Norfolk,  1758  ; sailed  with  captain  Phipps  to  the 
North  Pole,  1773;  captured  Elba,  Aug.  9,  1796;  gained  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  Aug.  i,  1798;  attacked 
Copenhagen,  April  2,  1801  ; was  killed  at  Trafalgar,  Oct.  21,  1805. 
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is  situated.  Calculations  to  the  same  effect  had  been  previously  made  hy  Mr.  J.  Couch 
Adams.  Neptune  is  said  to  have  hcen  seen  l>y  Lalandc  and  thought  to  he  a fixed  star. 

NERWINDEN.  See  Lanclm, 

NESTORIANS,  the  followers  of  Nestorius,  some  time  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who  is 
represented  as  a heretic  for  maintaining  that  though  the  Virgin  Mary  was  the  mother  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  man,  yet  she  was  not  the  mother  of  God,  for  that  no  human  creature  could  ]>artici- 
patc  that  to  another,  which  she  had  not  herself ; and  that  God  was  united  to  Christ  under 
one  person  but  remained  as  distinct  in  nature  and  essence  as  though  he  had  never  been 
united  at  all.  He  was  opposed  by  Eutyches,  and  died  a.d.  439.  Eutychians.  Nes- 
torian  Christians  in  the  Levant  administer  the  sacrament  with  leavened  bread  and  in  both 
kinds  permit  their  priests  to  marry,  and  use  neither  confirmation  nor  auricular  confession. 
Du  Pin.  A Nestorian  priest  and  deacon  were  in  London  in  July,  1862. 

NETHERLANDS.  See  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Belgium. 

NETJFCHATEL,  a canton  in  Switzerland,  formerly  a lordship,  afterwards  a principality. 
The  first  known  lord  was  Ulric  de  Fenis  about  1032,  whose  descendants  ruled  till  1373,  after 
which  by  marriages  it  frequently  changed  governors.  On  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Longue- 
villes,  the  duchess  de  Nemours,  in  1707,  there  were  many  claimants;  among  them  our 
William  III.  He  and  the  allies  however  gave  it  to  Frederic  I.  of  Prussia  with  the  title  of 
prince.  In  1806  the  principality  was  ceded  to  France,  and  Napoleon  bestowed  it  on  his 
general  Berthier,  who  held  it  till  1814,  when  it  fell  to  the  disposal  of  the  allies.  They 
restored  the  king  of  Prussia  the  title  of  prince  with  certain  rights  and  privileges  ; but  con- 
stituted it  a part  of  the  Swiss  confederation.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  in  1831,  the 
inhabitants  in  1848  repudiated  their  allegiance  to  Prussia,  and  proclaimed  Neufchatel  a free 
and  independent  member  of  the  Swiss  confederation.  The  king  of  Prussia  protested  against 
this  : and  in  1852  a protocol  was  signed  between  England,  France,  and  Austria,  recognising 
his  claims.  In  Sept.  1856  some  of  his  adherents,  headed  by  the  count  de  Pourtales,  broke 
out  into  insurrection  against  the  republican  authorities,  who  however  quickly  subdued  and 
imprisoned  them  with  the  intention  of  bringing  them  to  trial.  War  was  threatened  by  the 
king  of  Prussia,  and  great  energy  and  determination  manifested  by  the  Swiss.  On  the  inter- 
vention of  the  English  and  French  governments,  after  many  delays,  a treaty  was  signed  on 
June  II,  1857,  by  which  the  king  of  Prussia  virtually  renounced  his  claims  on  receiving  a 
pecuniary  compensation,  which  he  eventually  gave  up.  He  retains  the  title  of  prince  of 
Neufchatel  without  any  political  rights.  The  prisoners  of  Sept.  1856  were  released  without 
trial,  Jan.  18,  1857. 

NEUSTRIA.  See  Normandy. 

NEUTRAL  POWERS.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  signed  by  the  representatives  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  Turkey  and  Sardinia,  on  April  16,  1856,  it  was 
determined  that  privateering  should  be  abolished  ; that  neutrals  might  carry  an  enemy’s 
goods  not  contraband  of  war  ; that  neutral  goods  not  contraband  were  free  even  under  an 
enemy’s  flag ; and  that  blockades  to  be  binding  must  be  effective.  The  president  of  the 
United  States  acceded  to  these  provisions  in  1861. 

NEVILL’S  CROSS,  011  Durham,  Battle  of,  between  the  Scots  under  king  David  Bruce, 
and  the  English  under  Philipjia,  consort  of  Edward  III.  and  lord  Percy,  Oct.  17,  1346. 
More  than  15,000  of  the  Scots  were  slain,  and  their  king  taken  prisoner. 

NEVIS,  Island  of.  West  Indies,  planted  by  the  English  in  1628  ; taken  by  the  French, 
Feb.  14,  1782  ; restored  to  the  English  in  1783.  The  capital  is  Charleston. 

NEWARK  (Nottinghamshire),  Battle  of,  in  which  the  royal  army  under  prince 
Rupert  repulsed  the  army  of  the  parliament,  besieging  the  town,  March  21,  1644.  The 
church  was  erected  by  Henry  IV.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  troubles,  died  king  John,  1216  ; and 
here.  May  5,  1646,  Charles  L,  after  his  defeat  at  Naseby  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
Scotch  army,  who  afterwards  gave  him  up  to  his  enemies.  Newark  was  first  incorporated  by 
Edward  VI.  and  afterwards  by  Charles  II. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK  was  taken  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  received  its  name  as  a separate 
colony  in  1785. 

NEWBURY  (Berkshire).  Near  here  were  fought  two  desperate  battles,  (i.)  Sept.  20, 
1643  : between  the  army  of  Charles  I.  and  that  of  the  parliament  under  Essex  : it  tenninated 
somewhat  favourably  for  the  king.  Among  the  slain  was  the  amiable  Lucius  Cary,  viscount 
Falkland,  deeply  regretted.  (2.)  A second  battle  of  dubious  result  was  fought  between  the 
royalists  and  the  parliamentarians,  Oct.  27,  1644. 
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N KWCASTIiK  uroN  Tynk  (Nortlmmbt'ilaml).  Tlio  lirst  coal  ]»ort  in  the  world,*  and 
tlui  metropolis  of  the  north  of  Kngland.  The  coal-mines  wen;  discovered  here  ahoiit  a.d.  1234. 
The  lirst  charter  onmted  to  the  townsmen  for  digging  coal  was  hy  Henry  111.  in  1239. 


The  ciwtlo  luiilt  by  Robert  Courtho.so,  sou  of 

William  1 1080 

Tlio  town  fortilloil  by  William  1 1.  . . . — 

St.  Nicholius  t'lmreb  burnt  in  1216  ; but  roHtorod 
by  Edward  1.  to  whom  John  Raliol  did 

hoiuajfo  hero 1292 

St.  Nichohvs  church  rebuilt 1359 

Newcastle  surrenders  to  the  Scotch  in 

1640  and  1646 

Who  hero  pravo  \ip  Charles  1.  to  the  parliament  1644 

Occupied  by  general  Wade  in 1745  I 

The  Litoniry  and  Philosoi>hical  society  founded  j 
1 793  ; liberally  endowed  by  Robert  Stephenson  1 
in 1858-9! 


T.  Ilewick,  the  wood  engraver,  dies  , . , 1828 

Tlie  magnihccnt  market  erected  by  Richard 
(irainger,  who  otherwise  greatly  iriii»roved 

the  town 1835 

High  level  bridge  erected  by  R(jbert  Stephen- 
son ; and  grand  central  station  built  . 1849-50 
1538  ])ersons  die  of  cholera,  Aug.  31  to  Oct.  26,  1853 
Great  fire  through  the  cxiilosion  at  Gateshead 

(rclnch  see) Oct.  6,  1854 

Great  distre.ss  through  failure  of  Northumber- 
land Joint  Stock  Rank  ....  Nov.  1857 
Richard  Grainger  dies,  aged  63  . July  4,  1861 

Enthu.siastie  reception  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone 

Oct.  7-9,  18G2 


NEWCASTLE’S,  Duke  of,  Administration.  Formed,  April,  1754,  resigned  Nov. 
1756,  when  the  duke  of  Devonshire  hecuino  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 


Thomas  Holies  Pelham,  duke  of  Newcastle,  first  lord 
of  the  treasury. 

Henry  Bilson  Legge,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

Earl  of  Holdornesse  and  sir  Thomas  Robinson  (after- 
wards lord  Gnmtham),  secretaries  of  state.  The 
latter  succeeded  by  Henry  Fox  (afterwards  lord 
Holland). 


Lord  Anson,  lord  of  the  admiralty. 

Lord  Grenville,  lord  president. 

Lord  Gower  (succeeded  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough), 
lord  privy  seal. 

Duke  of  Grafton,  earl  of  Halifax,  George  Gren- 
ville, &c. 

I Lord  Hardwicke,  lord  chancellor. 


NEWCASTLE’S,  Duke  of,  and  Mr.  Pitt’s  Administration  (see  Chatham  Admi- 
nistration)^ formed  June,  1757  ; resigned  May,  1762,  lord  Bute  coming  into  power. 


Thomas  Holies  Pelham,  duke  of  Newcastle,  first  lord 
of  the  treasury. 

William  Pitt  (afteiavards  lord  Chatham),  secretary 
of  state  for  the  northern  department  and  leader  of  the 
house  of  commons. 

Lord  Grenville,  lord  president. 

Earl  Temple,  pi-ivy  seal. 

Mr.  Legge,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

Duke  of  Devonshire,  lord,  chamberlain. 


Earl  of  Holderncsse,  secretary  of  state  for  the  southern 
department. 

Duke  of  Rutland,  lord  steicard. 

Lord  Anson,  admiralty. 

Duke  of  Marlborough  (suceeeded  by  lord  Ligonier), 
ordnance. 

Henry  Fox,  George  Grenville,  viscount  Barrington, 
lord  Halifax,  James  Grenville,  <fec. 

Sir  Robert  Henley,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal. 


NEW  CHURCH.  See  Sivedenborgians. 

NEW  COLLEGE,  St.  John’s  Wood,  London,  erected  hy  the  Independent  dissenters  for 
the  education  of  their  ministers,  1850-1,  is  founded  on  the  union  of  Homerton,  Highbury, 
and  Coward  colleges. 

NEW  ENGLAND,  North  America.  See  England,  New. 

NEW  FOREST,  Hampshire,  was  made  (“afforested”)  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
a.d.  1079-85.  Many  populous  towns  and  villages,  and  indeed  the  whole  country,  for  above 
thirty  miles  in  compass,  were  laid  waste,  and  no  less  than  thirty-six  churches  were  destroyed. 
William  Rufus  was  killed  in  this  forest  by  an  arrow,  shot  by  Walter  Tyrrel,  that  accidentally 
glanced  against  a tree,  a.d.  iioo,  the  site  of  which  is  now  pointed  out  by  a triangular  stone. 
The  New  Forest  Deer  Removal  act  was  passed  14  & 15  Viet.  c.  76,  Aug.  7,  1851. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  (N.  America).  Discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  who  called  it  Prima 
Vista,  June  24,  1497.  It  was  formally  taken  possession  of  by  sir  Henry  Gilbert,  1583.  In 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  other  nations  had  the  advantage  of  the  English  in  the  fishery.  In  1577 
there  were  100  fishing  vessels  from  Spain,  50  from  Portugal,  150  from  France,  and  only  15, 
but  of  larger  size,  from  England.  HaTclugt.  But  the  Englisli  fishery  in  some  years  afterwards 
(1625)  had  increased  so  much  that  the  ports  of  Devonshire  alone  employed  150  ships,  which 
sold  their  fish  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy.  The  sovereignty  of  England  w'as  recognised  in 
1713.  Nearly  1000  English  families  reside  here  all  the  year  ; and  in  the  fishing  season  (May 
to  September)  more  than  15,000  persons  resort  to  Newfoundland  (one  of  our  finest  nm’series 
for  seamen).  It  obtained  the  privilege  of  a colonial  legislation  in  1845,  and  the  bishopric  was 
established  in  1839.  Appalling  fire  at  St.  John’s,  a great  portion  of  the  town  destroyed,  the 
loss  estimated  at  i,ooo,ooo7.  sterling,  June  9,  1846.T 

* In  1306  tbe  use  of  coal  for  fuel  was  prohibited  in  London,  by  royal  proclamation,  chiefly  because  it 
injured  the  sale  of  wood  for  fuel,  great  quantities  of  which  were  then  growing  about  the  city ; but  this 
interdiction  did  not  long  continue,  and  we  may  consider  coal  as  having  been  dug  and  exported  from  this 
place  for  more  than  500  years. 

t On  Jan.  14,  1857,  a convention  was  concluded  between  the  English  and  French  governments,  con- 
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NEWGATE,  London.  The  phison  derives  its  name  from  the  gate  which  once  formed  a 
part  of  it,  and  stood  a little  beyond  the  Sessions-house  in  the  Old  Bailey.  It  was  used  as  a 
prison  for  persons  of  rank,  as  early  as  1218  ; biit  was  rebuilt  about  two  centuries  afterwards 
by  the  executors  of  sir  Richard  Whittington,  whose  statue  with  a cat  .stood  in  the  niche  till 
tlie  time  of  its  demolition  by  the  great  fire  of  London,  in  1666.  It  was  then  reconstructed  in 
its  late  form  ; but  the  old  prison  being  an  accumulation  of  misery  and  inconvenience,  was 
pulled  down  and  rebuilt  between  1778  and  1780.  During  the  riots  in  the  latter  year,  the 
interior  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  shortly  afterwards  restored.  In  1857  the  interior  Avas 
pulled  down  to  be  re-erected  on  a plan  adapted  to  the  reformatory  system.  The  market, 
established  in  1681,  Avas  ordered  to  be  abolished  by  an  act  passed  in  1861.  A meat  and 
poultry  market  is  to  be  erected  in  Smithfield. 

NEW  GRENADA  (South  America),  visited  by  Columbus,  and  in  1536  conquered  and 
settled  by  the  Spaniards.  It  formed  part  of  the  ncAV  republic  of  Bogota,  established  in  181 1 ; 
and,  combined  Avith  Caracas,  formed  the  republic  of  Colombia  in  1819.  After  seA^eral  reunions 
and  dissolutions  the  republic  of  Ncav  Grenada,  on  June  1858,  merged  into  the  Grenadine 
Confederation,  Avhich  includes  Bolivar,  Antioquia,  Panama,  and  other  small  states.  The 
pre.sident  (1861),  M.  Ospina,  entered  on  office  April  i,  1857. 

NEW  HARMONY.  See  Harmonists. 

NEW  HEBRIDES,  S.  Pacific  ocean,  discovered  by  Quiros,  A\'ho  believing  them  to  be  a 
continent  named  them  Ticrra  Australia  del  Espiritu  Santo,  in  1606.  Bougainville  in  1768 
found  them  to  be  islands  ; and  in  1774  Cook  gave  them  their  present  name. 

NEW  HOLLAND.  See  Australia,  New  South  Wales,  &c. 

NEWMARKET  (Cambridgeshire),  renoAvned  for  its  horse-races.  It  is  first  mentioned  in 
1227  ; and  probably  derived  its  name  from  the  market  then  recently  established.  James  1. 
erected  a hunting-seat  here,  called  the  king’s  house,  to  AAdiich  Charles  I.  Avas  taken  as  a 
prisoner  in  1647,  Avhen  the  parliament  army  was  quartered  in  the  neighbouring  village  of 
kennet.  Charles  II.,  who  Avas  fond  of  racing,  built  a stand-house  for  the  sake  of  the  diversion, 
about  1667,*  and  from  that  period  races  have  been  annual  to  the  present  time  ; and  many 
most  extraordinary  races  have  been  run.  See  Races. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  capital  of  Louisiana,  N.  America  {which  see),  founded  in  1717,  under 
the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  In  1788,  seven-eighths  of  the  city  were  destroyed  by 
fire  ; but  it  is  noAv  rebuilt.  The  British  attacked  NeAv  Orleans  in  Dec.  1814,  and  Avere 
repulsed  Avith  great  loss,  by  the  Americans  under  general  Jackson,  Jan.  8,  1815.  Ncav  Orleans 
was  taken  by  the  Federals  on  April  26,  1862.  The  strong  feeling  of  the  inhabitants  in  favour 
of  the  Confederates  and  against  the  Federals  induced  general  B.  Butler  to  rule  them  AAuth 
military  rigour,  occasionally  degenerating  into  brutal  tyranny,  especially  toAvards  females. 
May  to  October  1862. 

NEWPORT  (Monmouthshire).  The  chartists  {which  see)  collected  from  the  mines  and 
collieries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  NeAA^port  (Monmouthshire),  to  the  number  of  10,000, 
armed  Avith  guns,  pikes,  clubs,  &c.,  and  arrh^ed  at  NeAvj)ort  on  Monday  morning,  Nov.  4, 
1839.  They  divided  themselves  into  tAA’o  bodies,  one  of  which  under  the  command  of 
Mr.  John  Frost,  an  ex-magistrate,  proceeded  doAAUi  the  princiiml  street  of  Newport ; Avhilst 
the  other,  headed  by  Mr.  Frost’s  son,  took  the  direction  of  Stowe-hill.  They  met  in  front  of 
the  Westgate  hotel,  Avhere  the  magistrates  Avere  assembled  Avith  about  30  soldiers  of  the  45th 
regiment,  and  several  sj>ecial  constables.  The  rioters  commenced  breaking  the  Avindows  of 
the  house,  and  fired  on  the  inmates,  by  Avhich  the  mayor,  Mr.  (noAV  sir  Thomas)  Phillips, 
and  several  other  persons  Avere  wounded.  The  soldiers  returned  the  fire,  and  succeeded  in 
dispersing  the  mob,  AAdiich  Avith  its  leaders  fled  from  the  toAvn,  leaving  about  twenty  rioters 
dead,  and  many  others  dangerously  Avounded.  A detachment  of  the  loth  royal  Hussars 
having  arrived  from  Bristol,  the  town  became  tranquil.  Frost  Avas  apprehended  on  the 
folloAving  day,  together  with  his  printer,  and  other  influential  persons  among  the  chartists. 
He  and  several  others  Avere  tried  and  convicted  in  January  following,  and  sentenced  to 
death  ; but  this  judgment  was  afterAvards  commuted  to  transportation.  An  amnesty  Avas 
gi'anted  them  in  May  3,  1856,  and  they  returned  to  England  in  Sept.  foUoAving. 

firming  certain  French  privileges  of  fishery  in  exchange  for  others.  The  English  colonists  were  dissatisfied 
with  this  convention. 

* During  the  races,  on  March  22,  1683,  Newmarket  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire,  which 
occasioned  the  hasty  departure  of  the  company  then  assembled,  including  the  king,  the  queen,  the  dulce 
of  York,  the  royal  attendants,  and  many  of  the  nobility  ; and  to  this  disaster  historians  have  ascribed  the 
failure  of  the  Eye-House  plot,  the  object  of  which  was  said  to  be  the  assassination  of  the  king  and  his 
brother  on  the  road  from  Newmarket  to  London  if  the  period  of  their  journey  had  not  been  thus  antici- 
pated. See  Ryi-House  Plot. 
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NEW  inVEK.  An  artifioinl  river  for  the  supply  of  London  witli  water,  commenced  in 
1609,  and  finished  in  i6n,  wlien  the  projector,  Hugh  Middleton,  was  knighted  by  James  1. 
Strt/pc.  This  river,  whicli  rises  in  Hertfordshire,  and  which,  with  its  windings  is  forty-two 
miles  long,  was  brought  to  London  in  1614.  Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  who  was  a citizen  of 
London,  died  very  ])oor,  having  been  ruined  by  this  immense  undertaking.  So  little  was  the 
benefit  of  it  understood,  that  for  above  thirty  years  the  seventy-two  shares,  into  which  it  was 
divideil  netted  only  5/.  a piece,  I'lach  of  these  shares  was  sold  originally  for  ioo7.  Within 
the  last  few  years  they  were  sold  at  ()oool.  a share,  and  some  lately  at  io,oool. 

NEWUV  (N.  Ireland).  In  the  rebellion  of  1641,  Newry  was  reduced  to  a ruinous 
conditiou  ; it  was  .surprised  by  sir  Con.  Mageni.s,  but  was  retaken  by  lord  Conway.  After  the 
Restoration  the  town  was  rebuilt.  It  was  burnt  by  the  duke  of  Berwick  when  flying  from 
Schomberg  and  the  English  army,  and  the  castle  and  a few  houses  escaped,  1689. 

NEWS.  The  origin  of  this  word  has  been  variously  defined.  News  is  a fre.sh  account 
of  anything.  Sidney.  It  is  something  not  heard  before.  V Estrange.  News  is  an  account 
of  the  transactions  of  the  ])resent  times.  Addison.  The  word  “news”  many 
derive  from  the  adjective  (German  neues).  In  former  times  (between  the  years 
K_I_^V  1595  and  1730)  it  was  a ju’evalcnt  practice  to  put  over  the  periodical  jmblications 
of  the  day  the  initial  letters  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compa.ss  as  in  the  margin, 
^ importing  that  these  pa])crs  contained  intelligence  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe  ; from  this  practice  some  consider  the  term  Newspaper  to  be  derived. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  the  principal  colony  of  Australia  {which  see).  The  eastern 
coast  of  New  Holland  was  explored  and  taken  possession  of  by  Captain  Cook  in  1770.  At 
his  recommendation  a convict  colony  was  first  formed  here.  Captain  A.  Phillip,  the  first 
governor,  arrived  at  Botany  Bay  with  800  convicts,  Jan,  20,  1788;  but  he  sub.sequently 
preferred  Sydney,  about  seven  miles  distant  from  the  head  of  Port  Jackson,  as  a more  eligible 
.situation  for  the  capital.  A new  constitution  was  granted  in  1855  (18  & 19  Viet.  c.  54). 
See  Sydney.  Population  in  1856,  269,722;  in  1859,  342,062;  in  1861,  350,553.  The 
imports  for  1859  amounted  to  6,597,0537.  ; the  exports  to  4,768,0497. 

NEWS-LETTERS,  News-writers  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  collected  from  the  coffee-houses 
information,  which  was  printed  weekly  and  sent  into  the  country.  The  London  Gazette,  then  the 
only  authorised  newspaper,  contained  little  more  than  proclamations  and  advertisements. 

NEWSPAPERS.*  The  first  published  in  England,  which  might  truly  be  considered  as 
a vehicle  of  general  information,  was  established  by  sir  Roger  L’Estrange,  in  1663  ; it  was 
entitled  the  Public  Intelligencer,  and  continued  nearly  three  years,  when  it  ceased,  on  the 
appearance  of  the  Gazette.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  1622,  appeared  the  London  Weekly 
G our  ant ; and  in  the  year  1643  (the  j-ieriod  of  the  civil  war)  were  printed  a variety  of 
jniblications,  certainly  in  no  resj>ect  entitled  to  the  name  of  newspapers,  of  which  the 
following  were  the  titles  : — 


England’s  Memoi*able  Accidents. 
The  Kingdom’s  Intelligencer. 

The  Dinrnal  of  Certain  Passages  in 
Parliament. 

The  Mercurius  Aulicus. 


Tlie  Scotch  Intelligencer. 

The  Parliament’s  Scout. 

The  Parliament’s  Scout’s  Dis- 
covery, or  Certain  Information. 


The  Mercurius  Civicus,  or  London’s 
Intelligencer. 

The  Covmtry’s  Complaint,  fzQ. 

The  Weekly  Account. 

Mercurius  Britannicus. 


A paper  called  the  London  Gazette*  was  published  ‘ 
Aug.  22,  1642.  The  London  Gazette  of  the  existing  ! 
series  was  published  first  at  Oxford,  the  coiirt  j 
being  there  on  account  of  the  plague,  Nov.  7,  1665,  I 
and  afterwards  at  London,  Feb.  5,  1666. 

Printing  of  newspapers  and  pamphlets  prohibited, 
31  Charles  I.  1680.  Salmon’s  Chron. 

The  regular  newspapers  commenced  on  the  abolition 
of  the  censorship  of  the  press  in  1695. 

Daily  Courant  first  published  in  1709. 

Newspapers  first  stamped  in  1713. 

NUMBER  OF  ST.VMPS  ISSUED  TO  BRITISH  NEWSPAPERS. 

1753 7.411,757 

1760  9,404,790 


1774 

1790  . 

. . . . 12,300,000 

14,035,639 

1800 

. . . . 16,084,905 

1810  . 

' • 20,172,837 

1820 

. 24,862,186 

1825  . 

26,950,693 

1830 

• 30,158,741 

1835  . 

32,874,652 

1840 

• 49,033,384 

1843  . 

56,433,977 

1850 

. 65,741,271 

[In  1850  there 

were  also  issued  supplement 

stamps  at  11,684,423.] 

In  the  year  ending  Jan.  5,  1851,  there  were  159  Lon- 
don newspapers,  in  which  appeared  891,650  adver- 


* Some  copies  of  a publication  are  in  existence  called  the  English  Mercury,  professing  to  come  out 
under  the  authority  of  queen  Elizabeth,  in  1588,  the  period  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  The  researches  of 
Mr.  T.  Watts,  of  the  British  iluseum,  have  proved  these  to  be  forgeries,  executed  about  1766.  The  full 
title  of  No.  50  is  “ The  English  Mercuric,  published  by  authoritie,  for  the  prevention  of  false  reports, 
imprinted  by  Christopher  Barker,  her  highness’s  printer,  No.  50.”  It  describes  the  Spanish  Armada, 
giving  “A  journall  of  what  passed  since  the  21st  of  this  month,  between  her  majestie’s  fleet  and  that  of 
Sp.ayne,  transmitted  by  the  Lord  Ilighe  Admiral,  to  the  Lordes  of  council.” 

't  On  May  22,  1787,  a London  Gazette  extraordinary  was  forged,  with  a view  of  affecting  the  funds. 
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NEWSrAPEKS,  continued. 

tiscmcnts ; 222  English  provincial  newspapers, 
having  875,631  advertisements.  In  Scotland,  same 
year,  no  newspapers,  having  249,141  advertise- 
ments. In  Ireland  102  newsi>apers,  having  236,128 
advertisements.  The  number  of  stamps  issued 
was,  in  England,  65,741,271  at  one  penny,  and 
11,684,423  supplement  stainjis,  at  one  halfpenny; 
in  Scotland,  7,643,045  stamps  at  one  penny,  and 
241,264  at  one  halfpenny  ; in  Ireland,  6,302,728 
stamps  at  one  penny,  and  43,358  at  one  half- 
penny. 

Reduction  of  newspaper  duty  from  fourpcnce  to  one 
penny,  took  effect  on  Sept.  15,  1836. 

The  distinctive  die  came  into  use  Jan.  i,  1837. 

REGISTERED  NEWSPAPERS  IN  1850. 

London  newspapers,  daily 12 


London  newspapers,  weekly 58 

English  provincial  newspapers  . . . .222 

Irish  newspapers 102 

Scotch  newspapers 

British  isles 

By  the  act  passed  in  1855(18  & 19  Viet.  c.  27),  the 
stamp  on  newspapers,  as  such,  was  totally 

abolished,  and  will  be  employed  henceforth  only 
for  postal  purposes.  Many  new  papers  were  then 
started,  which  were  but  of  short  duration. 

In  1857,  71  million  newspapers  passed  through  the 
post-office.  In  Jan.  i860,  1060  newspapers  ; and 
in  Jan.  1862,  1165  newspapers  were  in  cour.se  of 
publication  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

On  Oct.  1,  i86r,  when  the  paper  duty  came  off,  tho 
Times,  Daily  News,  and  Morning  Post  reduced 
their  price  to  3d.  each  copy  unstamped. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  PEINCITAL  LONDON  NEWSPAPERS. 


Public  Ledger  (commercial)  . 1759 
Morning  Chronicle  (liberal) 

1770-1862 

Morning  Post  (liberal)  . . 1772 

Morning  Herald  (conservative)  1781 

Observer  . . . . 1792 

Bell’s  Messenger  conserv.)  1796 
Dispatch  (liberal)  . . . 1801 

Examiner  (liberal)  . . . 1808 

Literary  Gazette  (extinct)  . 1817-62 
John  Bull  (conservative)  . 1820 
Bell’s  Life  in  London(spo;’iz« .9)  1 820 
Sunday  Times  conserv.)  . 1822 
Atlas  (liberal) ....  1826 


DAILY. 

Times  {independent)  . . 1788 

Sun  (liberal)  . . . . 1792 

Morning  Advertiser  (liberal)  1794 
Globe  (u-liiy)  ....  1803 


WEEKLY. 

Athemeum  (/'derary  ct  scien.)  1828 
Spectator  (liberal)  . . . — 

Court  Journal  (neutra?).  . 1829 
Tablet  (Rom.  Catholic)  . . 1840 

Gardeners’  Chronicle  . . 1841 

Ulus.  London  News  (Hiem?).  1842 
Lloyd’s  W eekly  Paper  (radcl. ) — 

Builder 1843 

English  Churchman(ifif/7iC/i.)  — 


Standard  (conservative)  . . 1827 

Daily  News  (Kierai)  . . 1846 

Daily  Telegraph*  (K6em?).  . 1853 
Morning  Star  (liberal)  . . 1856 


News  of  the  World  (liberal)  . 1843 
Economist  (liberal)  . . — 

Jewish  Chronicle  (liberal)  . 1845 
Era  (theatrical)  . . . 1848 

Press  (conservative)  . . . 1853 

Saturday  Review  (neutral)  . 1855 
London  Review  (liberal)  . . i860 

Parthenon  (literary)  . . 1862 


NEWSPAPEES,  Foreign.  A Freiicli  writer  asserts  that  oiir  newspapers  owe  their 
origin  to  one  of  theirs,  the  Journal  des  Sgavans  ; hut  that  paper  did  not  appear  until  1665. 
M.  Kenaudot  appears  to  have  been  the  hrst  author  of  newspajiers  in  France  ; he  had  an 
exclusive  privilege  from.  Louis  XIII.  to  publish  them  in  1631.  The  first  newspaper  set  up 
in  Germany  was  in  1715.  The  first  published  in  America  was  the  Boston  News  Letter  in 
1704;  the  first  at  Philadelphia  in  1719;  and  the  first  in  Holland  in  1732.  “America, 
whose  population  is  23  millions  and  a half,  supports  800  newspapers  (50  of  these  publishing 
daily),  and  their  annual  circulation  is  stated  at  64,000,000.  In  Paris  there  exist  169  journals, 
literary,  scientific,  religious,  and  political.”  Westminster  Review,  1830. 

NEWSPAPEES,  Irish.  The  first  was  the  Dublin  News  Letter,  by  Joseph  Eay,  issued 
in  1685  ; Puds  Occurrences  came  out  in  1700  : Faulkner’s  Journal  wan  established  by  George 
Faulkner,  “a  man  celebrated  for  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  and  the  weakness  of  his  head,” 
1 728.  The  oldest  of  the  existing  Dublin  newspapers  are  Saunders’  (then  Esdaile’s)  News- 
Jjetter,  begun  in  1745,  and  the  Freeman’s  Journal,  founded  by  the  patriot  Dr.  Lucas  about 
1755  as  the  Public  Register.  The  Limerick  Chronicle,  the  oldest  of  the  provincial  prints, 
was  established  in  1768. 

NEW  STYLE  (first  adopted  on  the  continent  in  1582),  ordered  to  be  used  in  England  in 
1751  ; and  the  next  year  eleven  days  were  left  out  of  the  calendar — the  3rd  of  September, 
.1752,  being  reckoned  as  the  14th — so  as  to  make  it  agree  with  the  Gregorian  Calendar, 
which  see  ; and  also  Calendar.  In  a.d.  200,  there  was  no  difference  of  styles  : but  there  had 
arisen  a difference  of  eleven  days  between  the  old  and  the  new  style,  the  latter  being  so  much 
beforehand  with  the  former  : so  that  when  a jierson  using  the  old  style  dates  the  ist  of  May, 
those  who  employ  the  new  reckon  the  12th.  From  this  variation  in  the  computation  of  time, 
we  may  easily  account  for  the  varying  dates  of  historical  facts. 

NEW  TESTAMENT.  See  Bible. 


NEWTONPjAEEY  EIOT  (S.E.  Ireland).  On  a seizure  of  stock  for  tithes,  a lamentable 
conflict  ensued  here  between  the  yeomanry  and  the  people,  when  thirty-five  persons  Avere 
killed  or  wounded,  June  18,  1831.  The  jury  at  the  coroner’s  inquest  was  unable  to  agree 
on  a verdict. 


* 144,000  copies  sold  on  Dec.  16,  1861.  The  prince  consort  died  on  the  14th. 

t Established  by  Herbert  Ingram,  M.P.,  who  was  unfortunately  drowned  in  Lake  Michigan,  Sept.  8,  i860. 
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N KWTON-IU’TUiK  (X.  lirlaud).  On  .Inly  30,  16S0,  11m!  Kiiiii.skillcm*rs  niidcr  (luslavus 
llninillon  llioron;;lily  (IHciitctl  llm  udlicn'iils  oi'  .laiiu'S  II.  coiniuamU'd  by  ^^'ciuTal  Macrarly, 
taking'  him  |irisom'r  uith  his  artillery,  arms,  ami  haf^gage. 

NEWTONIAN  IM 1 1 EOSOl’I  I V,  the  (hietriuo.s  respecting  gravitation,  &e,,  taught  hy  sir 
Isaac  Newton  in  his  “ Trineipia,”  puhlished  in  1CS7.  He  was  horn  Dec,  25,  1642  ; hecamo 
^Master  of  the  Mint,  1699;  I’resident  of  the  Iloynl  Society,  1703;  and  died  March  20,  1727, 
A statnc  of  liim  in  marble  by  Koubilliao  was  set  nj)  at  Trinity  Oollege,  Cambridge,  July  14, 
1755,  and  one  in  bron/e,  by  Thecd,  at  C.rantham,  Sept.  21,  1858,  when  lord  lirougham 
delivered  an  eloquent  discourse  on  the  life  and  works  of  Newton.  'J’he  latter  statue  cost 
1600/.,  which  sum  was  obtained  by  public  .subscription. 

NEW  YEAR’S  DAY,  i^c.  The  feast  was  instituted  l)y  Xuina,  and  was  dedicated  to 
Janus  (who  presided  over  the  new  year),  Jan.  i,  713  n.c,  * 

NEW  YORK.  Settled  by  the  Dutch  (who  called  it  ^Manhattan  and  Ne\v  Amsterdam), 
about  A.D.  1614  ; but  the  English  under  colonel  Nichols  dispo.ssessed  them  and  the  Swede.s, 
Aug.  27,  1664,  and  changed  its  name,  ropulatioii  in  i860,  814,277. 


Now  York  w.-xs  confirmed  to  England  by  the 
peace  of  Hroda  ....  Aug.  24,  1667 
The  city  w.a.s  0116  of  the  principal  points  of  the 
struggle  for  independence  among  the  states 
of  America.  It  surrendered  to  the  Ilritish 
forces  under  general  Howe  . . Sept.  15,  1776 

and  suflfered  much  till  the  arrival  of  sir  Guy 

Carleton May  5,  1782 

An  independent  constitution  established, 

April  20,  1777 

The  eity  was  ev.acuatcd  by  the  British ; 
“Evacuation-day”  made  one  of  rejoicing 

ever  since Nov.  25,  1783 

Academy  of  the  fine  arts,  and  a botanical 

g.arden,  established  in 1804 

Awful  fire  here,  674  buildings  destroyed,  and 
property  valued  at  nearly  20,000,000  dollars 

Dec.  16,  1835 

The  Park  The.atre  destroyed  by  fire  . Dec.  16,  1848 
Serious  riot  (several  lives  lost)  at  the  theatre. 


originating  in  a dispute  between  !Mr.  }.I.ac- 
ready  (English)  and  ^Ir.  Forrc.st  (.\merican) 

actors May  10.  1849 

The  Crystal  P.alace,  containing  an  exhibition  of 
goods  from  all  n.ations,  was  opened  in  the 
l)rcsence  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  man j- other  dignitaries,  July  14,  1853 
Now  York  suffered  severely  by  large  commer- 
cial failures,  and  “ Hunger  demonstrations  ” 
took  place  during  the  p.anic  . . . Nov.  1857 

I The  Crystal  Palace  was  destroyed  by  fire,  Oct.  5,  1858 
: A magnificent  cathedral  erected  in  . . . 1859 

Great  fire  in  one  large  house,  18  lives  lost,  Feb.  2,  i860 
I During  the  civil  war  of  1861  New  York  strongly 
supported  the  government  of  president  Lin- 
coln (republican,  or  abolitionist)  ; but  during 
1862  a re-action  gradually  took  place,  and  the 
opposition  (democrat)  candidates  for  con- 
gress were  elected  by  lai-ge  majorities,  Nov.  1862 
See  under  United  States. 


NEW  ZEALAND  (in  the  Pacific  Ocean),  discovered  by  Tasman  in  1642,  He  traversed 
the  eastern  coast,  and  entered  a strait,  Avherc,  being  attacked  b}^  the  natives,  soon  after  he 
came  to  anchor,  he  did  not  go  ashore.  From  the  time  of  Tasman,  the  whole  country,  except 
that  part  of  the  coast  which  was  seen  by  him,  remained  altogether  unknown,  and  was  by 
many  supposed  to  make  part  of  a southern  continent,  till  1769-70,  ■when  it  was  circum- 
navigated by  captain  Cook.  In  1773,  he  idanted  several  spots  of  gi’ound  on  this  i.sland 
with  European  garden  seeds  ; and  in  1777  he  found  some  fine  potatoes,  gi’eatly  improved  by 
change  of  soil.  European  population,  in  i860,  84,294.  Yalue  of  imports,  in  1859,  1,551,030?.; 
exports,  551,484?. 


The  right  of  Great  Britain  to  New  Zealand  re- 
cognised at  the  peace  in 

No  constituted  authority  was  placed  over  it 
until  a resident  subordinate  to  the  govern- 
ment of  New  South  Wales  was  sent  out  with 

limited  powers 

New  Zealand  Company  established ; Wellington 

founded 

Capt.  Hobson,  the  first  governor,  landed  Jan. 
29  ; treaty  of  Waitangi  signed,  by  which  the 
chiefs  cede  a large  amoimt  of  land  . Feb.  5, 
Becomes  an  independent  colony  . April, 
Capt.  (now  admiral)  Fitzroy,  governor  . . . 

Dec.  1843  to  Nov. 


i A charter,  founded  upon  an  .net  passed  in  1S46, 

1814  ' creating  powers  municipal,  legislative,  and 

I administrative  ....  Dec.  29,  1847 
! This  charter  was  not  acted  on  ; .and  a legislative 
I council  was  opened  by  the  governor,  sir 

1833  George  Grey Dec.  20,  1848 

Foundation  of  Auckl.and,  1840 ; Nelson  and 

1839  Tananaki  (or  New  Plymouth),  1841  ; Otago, 

1848  ; Canterbury 1S50 

I New  Zealand  Company  relinquish  charter  . . — 

1840  i New  Zealand  m.ade  a bishop’s  see,  1841 ; .sub- 

1841  I divided  to  form  another  called  Christchurch  . 1852 
I Captain  (now  sir  George)  Grey,  governor  . 

1845  i Nov.  1845  to  Dec.  1853 


* On  this  d.ay  the  Romans  sacrificed  to  Janus  a c.ake  of  new  sifted  me.al,  -with  salt,  incense,  and  -wine  : 
and  all  the  mechanics  began  something  of  their  art  of  trade  ; the  men  of  letters  did  the  same,  as  to  books, 
poems,  &c.  ; and  the  consuls,  though  chosen  before,  took  the  chair  and  entered  upon  their  office  this  day. 
After  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  emperors,  the  consuls  marched  on  New-year’s  d.ay  to  the 
capitol,  attended  by  a crowd,  aU  in  new  clothes,  when  two  white  bulls  never  yoked  were  sacidficed  to 
Jupiter  Capitolinus.  The  ist  of  January  is  more  observed  as  a feast-day  in  Scotland  and  Fr.ance  than  in 
England.  Nonius  Marcellus  refers  the  origin  of  New-year’s  gifts  among  the  Romans  to  Titus  Tatius, 
king  of  the  Sabines,  who  having  considered  as  a good  omen  a present  of  some  branches  cut  in  a wood  con- 
secrated to  Strenia,  the  goddess  of  strength,  which  he  received  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  authorised 
the  cxistom  afterwards,  and  gave  these  gifts  the  name  of  Streme,  747  B.c.  In 'the  rei^  of  Augustus,  the 
populace,  gentry,  and  senators  used  to  send  him  New-year’s  gifts,  and  if  he  was  not  in  town,  they  carried 
them  to  the  capitoL 
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NEW  ZEALAND,  continued. 

Col.  Wynyanl,  governor  . Jan.  1854  to  Sept.  1855 

Governor  Browne Oct.  — 

An  earthquake ; not  much  damage  done,  Jan.  23,  — I 
A now  constitution  granted  to  New  Zealand, 

June  30,  1852  ; modified  in  ...  . 1857 

Insurrection  of  the  natives  (Maoris)  under  a chief 
named  William  King(Wirrimu  Kingi),  arising 
out  of  disputes  respecting  the  sale  of  land ; the 
bishop  Selwyn  and  others  consider  the  natives 
to  have  been  unjustly  treated  . . March,  i860  j 

Indecisive  actions  between  the  militia  and 
volunteers  and  the  Maoris  . March  14,  28,  — 
War  breaks  out  at  Taranak : the  British  re- 
pulsed with  loss  ....  June  30,  — 

Great  excitement  in  Australia  ; troops  sent  to 
New  Zealand,  under  gen.  Pratt,  land,  Aug.  3,  — 


Indecisive  actions  . Sept.  10, 19,  Oct.  9,  12,  i860 
Gen.  Pratt  defe.ats  the  Maoris  at  Mahoetahi, 
and  destroys  their  fortified  places  . Nov.  6,  — 
The  New  Zealand  colonists  in  England  meet  and 
justify  the  conduct  of  the  governor,  Nov.  22,  — 
The  Maoris  again  defeated,  Dec.  29,  Jan.  23, 

and  Feb.  24 1 860-1 

The  war  ends  : surrender  of  natives,  March  19,  1861 
Sir  George  Grey  re-appointed  governor,  June  — 
j Gold  discovered  at  Otago,  and  other  places,  J une  — 
A native  sovereignty  proclaimed  ; 5000  British 
soldiers  in  the  islands  . . . Jidy  — 

Loyalty  of  the  natives  increasing  . . May,  1862 

The  Maori  chiefs  sign  a poetical  address  of 
condolence  to  the  queen  on  the  decease  of 
the  prince  consort ; received  . . . Nov.  1862 


NEY’S  EXECUTION.  Ney,  duke  of  Elcliingen,  prince  of  the  Moskwa,  and  one  of  the 
most  valiant  of  the  marshals  of  France,  was  shot  as  a traitor  Dec.  7,  1815.*  On  Dec.  7,  1853, 
his  statue  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  he  fell. 

NIAGARAS  (N.  America).  At  the  head  of  this  river,  on  its  western  shore,  is  Fort  Erie. 
This  fort  was  taken  by  the  Engli.sh,  July  24,  1759,  and  was  abandoned  in  the  war  with  the 
United  States,  May  27,  1813,  but  was  retaken  Dec.  19  following.  A suspension  bridge  of  a 
single  sjDan  of  800  feet  over  the  Niagara,  connecting  the  railways  of  Canada  and  New  York, 
was  opened  in  March,  1855.  The  estimated  weight  is  1,669,722  lbs.,  which  is  suspended 
by  cables  of  iron  wire.  The  bridge  is  elevated  18  feet  on  the  Canadian,  and  28  on  the 
American  side. 


NICARAGUA,  a state  in  Central  America  {which  see).  Population  about  300,000; 
president,  T.  Martinez.  At  the  commencement  of  1855  it  was  greatly  disturbed  by  two 
political  parties  : that  of  the  president,  Chamorro,  who  held  Grenada,  the  capital,  and  that 
of  the  democratic  chief  Castellon,  who  held  Leon.  The  latter  invited  Walker  the  filibuster 
to  his  assistance,  who  in  a short  time  became  sole  dictator  of  the  state.  + By  the  united 


* After  the  .abdication  of  Napoleon  I.,  5th  April,  1814,  he  took  the  oath  of  allegi.ance  to  the  king, 
Louis  XVIII.  On  Nfipoleon’s  return  to  France  from  Elba,  he  marched  again.st  him ; but  his  troops  de- 
serting, he  regarded  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  as  lost,  and  opened  the  invader’s  w.a5>-  to  Paris,  March,  1815. 
Ney  led  the  attack  of  the  French  at  Waterloo,  where  he  fought  in  the  midst  of  the  slain,  his  clothes 
pierced  with  bullet-holes,  five  horses  having  been  shot  under  him  : night  .and  defe.at  obliged  him  to  flee. 
Though  included  in  the  decree  of  July  24,  1815,  which  guaranteed  the  safety  of  all  Frenchmen,  he  was 
sought  out,  and  on  Aug.  5,  t.aken  at  the  castle  of  a friend  at  Urillac,  and  brought  to  trial  before  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  Dec.  4.  The  12th  article  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  fixing  a general  amnesty,  was 
quoted  in  his  favour,  yet  he  was  sentenced  to  death  and  met  his  fate  with  fortitude,  Dec.  7,  1815. 

t Below  Fort  Erie,  about  eighteen  miles,  are  the  remarkable  falls,  which  are  reckoned  among  the 
greatest  natural  curiosities  in  the  world.  The  river  is  here  740  yards  wide.  The  half-mile  immediately 
above  the  cataracts  is  a rapid,  in  which  the  water  f.alls  58  feet : it  is  then  thrown,  with  astonishing 
grandeur,  down  a stupendous  precipice  of  150  feet  perpendicular,  in  three  distinct  and  collateral  sheets  ; 
and,  in  a rapid  that  extends  to  the  distance  of  nine  miles  below,  falls  nearly  as  much  more.  The  river 
then  flows  in  a deep  channel  till  it  enters  lake  Ontario,  at  Fort  Niagara.  The  falls  were  visited  by  the 
prince  of  Wales  in  Sept.  i860. 

I William  Walker  was  born  at  Tennessee,  in  the  United  States,  where  he  became  successively  doctor, 
l.awyer,  and  journalist,  and  afterwards  gold-seeker  in  California,  whence  he  was  invited  to  Nicaragua  by 
Castellon,  with  the  promise  of  52,000  acres  of  land,  on  condition  of  bringing  with  him  a band  of  adventurers 
to  sustain  the  revolutionary  cause.  Walker  accepted  the  terms,  and  on  June  28  landed  at  Realejo  with  68 
men.  He  increased  his  forces  at  Leon,  and  soon  after  attacked  the  town  of  Rivas,  where  he  was  repulsed 
with  loss.  He  then  joined  col.  Kinney,  who  had  occupied  and  governed  Grey  Town,  Sept.  6.  On  Oct.  13, 
Walker  captured  Grenada  by  surprise  when  in  a defenceless  state,  shot  M.ayorga,  one  of  the  ministers,  and 
established  a rule  of  terror.  By  intervention  of  the  American  consul  he  made  peace  with  the  general  of 
the  state  army.  Corral,  but  shot  him  on  Nov.  7,  on  finding  him  corresponding  with  fugitives  .at  Costa  Rica. 
Walker  at  first  was  only  general-in-chief ; but  on  Rivas,  whom  he  had  made  president,  deserting  him,  he 
became  sole  dictator.  On  May  14,  1856,  his  envoy  Vijil  was  recognised  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
whence  also  he  obtained  reinforcements  during  his  retention  of  power.  Costa  Rica  declared  war  against 
him,  Feb.  28,  1856;  the  other  states  of  Central  America  soon  followed  the  example,  .and  a sanguinary 
struggle  ensued,  lasting  till  May,  1857.  On  Nov.  25,  1856,  Walker  totally  burnt  Gren.ada,  being  unable  to 
defend  it,  and  removed  the  seat  of  government  to  Rivas.  This  place  he  surrendered  to  gen.  Mora  on  May  i, 
1857,  on  the  intervention  of  capt.  Davis,  of  the  St.  Mary’s,  U.S.  Himself,  his  staff,  .and  260  men  were 
conveyed  in  that  vessel  to  New  Orleans,  where  they  were  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  On  Nov.  25, 
1857,  he  again  invaded  Nicaragua,  landing  at  Punta  Arenas  with  400  men  ; but  on  Dec.  8,  w.as  compelled 
to  surrender  to  capt.  Paulding,  U.S. , and  was  conveyed  to  New  York.  He  escaped  punishment  by  k of. 
prosequi  (June  2,  1858);  but  capt.  Paulding  was  tried  for  exceeding  orders,  and  blamed — yet  e.xcused  by 
president  Buchanan.  On  Aug.  5,  i860.  Walker  Landed  near  Truxillo,  Honduras,  and  took  the  fort  on  the 
6th.  On  the  7th  he  proclaimed  that  he  made  war  on  the  government,  not  on  the  people  of  Honduras. 
On  being  summoned  to  surrender  his  booty  by  capt.  Salmon,  R.N.,  of  the  Icarus,  he  refused,  .and  fled.  He 
was  pursued,  caught,  given  up  to  the  Honduras  government,  tried,  and  shot  (on  Sept.  12).  His  followers 
were  dismissed. 
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ofTorts  of  tlio  ronfedoratctl  states  llio  fililmstcrs  were  all  expelled  in  May  1857.  On  May  i, 
1S58,  Nicaragua  ami  Costa  Uica  appealed  to  the  great  Euro])eaii  powers  for  protection. 

NICE  orNiO/EA,  an  important  town  in  Bithynia,  Asia  Minor,  N.W.  Antigonus  gave 
it  the  name  Antigoncia,  whieh  Lysimacluis  changed  to  Niccea,  in  memory  of  his  wife.  It 
hccame  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Bithynia  about  208  n.c.  At  the  battle  of  Nice,  A.D.  194, 
the  emperor  Severus  defeated  his  rival  Niger,  who  was  again  defeated  at  Issus,  and  soon  after 
taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death.  In  325,  the  lirst  general  council  was  held  here,  which 
composed  the  Nickne  Cuekd  and  condemned  the  Arians.  In  was  attended  by  318  bishops 
from  divers  parts,  who  settled  both  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  time  for  ob.serving 
Easter.  The  creed  was  altered,  381,  and  conlirmed,  431,  when  it  was  decreed  unlawful  to 
make  further  additions.  When  the  Crusaders  took  Constantino})le,  and  established  a Latin 
empire  there  in  1204,  the  Greek  eini)erors  removed  to  Nice  and  reigned  there  till  1261,  when 
they  returned  to  Constantinople.  See  Eastern  Em'pire^  p.  242.  Nice  was  taken  by  the 
Ottoman  Turks  in  1330. 

NICE  (N.  Italy),  a colony  of  Massilia,  now  Marseilles.  It  was  taken  by  the  French, 
and  retaken  by  Eugene  of  Savoy,  in  1706  ; and  by  the  Austrians  in  1800.  After  the  mind 
of  the  people  had  been  ascertained  by  universal  sullrage  (the  votes  being  nearly  unanimous 
for  annexation  to  France),  the  province  of  Nice  was  given  up  to  France  by  the  Sardinian 
government.  The  French  troops  occupied  Nice  on  April  i,  in  conformity  Avith  a treaty 
signed  March  24,  i860.  The  people  are  said  to  have  been  really  uiiAvilling  for  the  change, 
and  Garibaldi  vehementlv  protested  against  the  annexation,  ropulation  of  the  province,  in 
1S57.  256,593. 

NICKEL,  a Avhite,  ductile,  malleable,  magnetic  metal,  largely  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  German  silver.  Cronstedt  in  1751  discovered  nickel  as  a peculiar  metal  in 
the  mineral  called  copper-nickel. 

NICOLAITANES,  a sect  mentioned  Rev.  ii.  6,  15,  said  to  have  sprung  from  Nicolas,  one 
of  the  first  seven  deacons,  and  to  have  maintained  the  legality  of  a community  of  Avives,  as 
Avell  as  all  other  heresies,  and  to  have  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ. 

NICOMEDIA,  the  metropolis  of  Bithynia,  Asia  Minor,  N.W.,  founded  by  king 
Nicomedes  I.  264  b.c.  on  the  remains  of  Astacus  ; destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  a.d.  115  ; 
and  restored  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  124.  The  Koman  emperors  frequently  resided  here 
during  their  eastern  Avars.  Here  Diocletian  resigned  the  purple,  a.d.  305  ; and  Constantine 
died  at  his  villa  in  its  neighbourhood,  337.  It  surrendered  to  the  Seljukian  Turks,  1078  ; 
and  to  Orchan  and  the  Ottoman  Turks  in  1338. 

NICOPOLIS  (noAv  in  Bulgaria),  Battle  of,  Sept.  28,  1396,  hetAA’een  the  allied  Christian 
poAvers  under  Sigismund,  king  of  Hungary,  afterAvards  emperor,  and  the  Turks  under  Bajazet  ; 
said  to  have  been  the  first  battle  betAveen  the  Turks  and  Christians  ; the  latter  Avere  defeated, 
losing  tAventy  thousand  slain,  and  as  many  Avounded  and  prisoners. 

NIEMEN  or  Memel,  a river  floAving  into  the  Baltic,  and  separating  Prussia  from  Bussia. 
On  a raft  on  this  river  the  emperor  Napoleon  met  Alexander  of  Bussia,  June  22,  1807  ; and 
made  peace  Avith  him  and  Prussia.  He  crossed  the  Nienien  to  invade  Bussia,  June  24,  1812, 
and  re-crossed  Avith  the  remains  of  his  army,  Dec.  28. 

NIGEB  EXPEDITION,  undertaken  Avith  a vicAv  to  plant  an  English  colony  in  the 
centre  of  Africa,  and  supported  by  a government  grant  of  6o,oooZ.,  started  in  the  summer 
of  1841,  and  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  river,  Aug.  20,  in  that  year.  The  expedition 
consisted  of  the  Albert,  Wilherfoi'ce,  and  Soudan.  Fever  broke  out  among  the  creAA’s,  Sept.  2, 
Avhen  these  vessels  had  arrived  at  Iddah.  The  confluence  of  the  Niger  and  the  Chadda  (270 
miles  from  t\ie  sea)  Avas  reached  Sej)t.  ii.  The  Soudan  then  returned  AAutli  the  sick  ; the 
Wilberforce  ascended  the  Chadda,  and  t\\e  Albert  the  Niger.  But  the  Wilbcrforcc  Avas  almost 
immediately  compelled  to  return,  and  folloAV  the  track  of  the  Soudan.  The  Albert  arrHed 
at  Egga,  on  the  Niger  (320  miles  from  the  sea).  Sept.  28  ; but  so  great  had  been  the  progi-ess 
of  disease,  that  orders  Avere  noAV  given  for  the  third  vessel  to  return,  Avhich  she  did,  after  the 
necessary  delay  for  proevuing  fircAvood,  on  Oct.  4.  This  last  vessel  cast  anchor  in  Clarence 
cove,  Fernando  Po,  Oct.  17,  all  the  same  year. 

NIGHTINGALE  FUND.  On  Oct.  21,  1854,  Miss  Florence  Nightingale  left  England 
AA'ith  a staff  of  37  nurses,  and  arrived  at  Scutari  No\'.  5 ; and  rendered  invaluable  services  to 
the  army  ; she  returning  to  London  Sept.  8,  1856.  In  memory,  a meeting  was  held  at 
Willis’s  Booms,  on  Nov.  29,  1855,  to  raise  funds  to  establish  an  institution  for  the  training 
of  nurses  and  other  hospital  attendants.  Madame  Jenny  Lind  Goldschmidt  sang  at  Exeter 
Hall  on  March  1 1,  18,56,  and  ga\'e  the  proceeds  (1872Z.)  to  the  fund.  The  subscriptions  closed 
April  24,  1857,  amomiting  to  44,039?.  The  queen  gave  Miss  Nightingale  a valuable  jcAvel. 
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NIL  DAliPAN.  Sec  India,  i86i. 

NILE  (Egypt).  This  great  river  rises  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  in  about  ten 
degrees  of  N.  lat.  and  in  a known  course  of  1250  miles  receives  no  tributary  streams.  The 
travels  of  Bruce  were  undertaken  to  discover  tlie  source  of  the  Nile  ; he  set  out  from  England 
in  June  1768  ; on  the  14th  of  November,  1770,  he  obtained  the  great  object  of  his  wishes, 
and  returned  home  in  1773.  — river  overflows  regularly  every  year,  from  about  the  15th 
of  June  to  the  17th  of  Se})tember,  when  it  begins  to  decrease,  having  given  fertility  to  the 
land.  It  must  rise  16  cubits  to  insure  that  fertility.  In  1829,  the  inundations  of  the  Nile 
rose  to  26  instead  of  22,  by  which  30,000  people  were  drowned  and  immense  property  lost, 
Mr,  Petherick  set  out  early  in  1861  to  explore  the  country  at  the  source  of  the  Nile. 
The  expense  of  the  expedition  will  be  defrayed  by  subscriptions  collected  by  the  Koyal 
Geographical  Society,  and  otherwise. 

NILE,  BA-Ttle  of  the,  took  place  on  Aug.  i,  1798,  near  Eosetta,  between  the  Toulon 
and  British  fleets,  the  latter  commanded  by  lord  (then  sir  Horatio)  Nelson.  Nine  of  the 
French  line-of-battle-ships  were  taken,  two  were  burnt,  and  two  escaped,  Aug.  i,  1798, 
The  French  ship  L Orient,  with  admiral  Brueys  and  1000  men  on  board,  blew  up,  and  only 
70  or  80  escaped.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  battle  of  Aboukir  ; it  obtained  the  conqueror 
a peerage,  by  the  title  of  baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  His  exclamation  upon  commencing  the 
battle  was,  “ Victory  or  Westminster  Abbey  ! ” 

NIMEGUEN  (Holland).  Flere  was  signed  the  celebrated  treaty  of  peace  between  France 
and  the  United  Provinces,  1678.  The  French  were  successful  against  the  British  under  the 
duke  of  York,  before  Nimeguen,  Oct.  28,  1794  ; but  were  defeated  by  the  British,  with  the 
loss  of  500  killed,  Nov.  8,  following. 

NINEVEH.  The  capital  of  the  Assyiuan  Empire  (see  Assyria),  founded  by  Ashur,  who 
called  it  after  himself,  about  2245  b.c.  Ninus  reigned  in  Assyria,  and  called  this  cit}'-  also 
after  himself,  Nineveh,  2069  B.c,  Able  Lenglet.  Jonah  preached  against  Nineveh  (about 
862  B.C.),  which  was  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  606  b.c.  The  discoveries  of  Mr.  Layard  and 
others  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mosul,  the  supposed  site  of  this  ancient  capital  since  1839, 
have  in  a manner  disinterred  and  re-peopled  a city  which  for  centuries  has  not  only  ceased 
to  figure  on  the  page  of  history,  but  whose  very  locality  had  long  been  blotted  out  of  the 
map  of  the  earth. In  1848  Mr.  Layard  published  his  “Nineveh  and  its  Kemains,”  and  in 
1853  an  account  of  his  second  visit  in  1849-50. 

NISBET  OB,  Nesbit  (Northumberland),  Battle  of,  between  the  English  and  Scotch 
armies,  the  latter  greatly  disproportioned  in  strength  to  the  former,  yet  fought  by  them 
with  surpassing  bravery.  Several  thousands  of  the  Scots  were  slain  upon  the  field  (the 
number  is  stated  at  10,000)  and  in  the  pursuit.  May  7,  1402. 

NISMES  (Nimes),  S.  France,  was  the  flourishing  Eoman  colony  Nemausus.  Its  noble 
amphitheatre  was  ruined  during  the  English  occupation  in  1417.  Nismes  embraced 
Protestantism,  and  suffered  much  persecution  in  consequence,  and  has  freqiiently  been  the 
scene  of  fierce  religious  contests.  The  treaty  termed  the  Pacification  of  Nismes  (July  14, 
1629)  gave  religious  toleration  for  a time  to  the  Huguenots. 

NITEE.  See  Saltiictre. 

NITEIC  ACID,  a compound  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  formerly  called  aqua  fortis,  first 
obtained  in  a separate  state  by  Eaymond  Lully,  an  alchemist,  about  a.d.  1287  ; but  we  are 
indebted  to  Cavendish,  Priestley,  and  Lavoisier  for  our  present  knowledge  of  its  properties, 
Mr.  Cavendish  demonstrated  the  nature  of  this  acid  in  1785.  Nitrous  acid  was  discovered 
by  Scheele  about  1774.  Nitrous  gas  was  accidentally  discovered  by  Dr.  Hales.  Nitrous 
oxide  gas  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Priestley,  in  1776. 

NITEOGEN  OR  Azote  (from  the  Greek  a no,  and  zoo,  I live),  an  irrespirable  elemen- 
tary gas.  Before  1777,  Scheele  separated  the  oxygen  of  the  air  from  the  nitrogen,  and  almost 
simultaneously  with  Lavoisier  discovered  that  the  atmosphere  is  a mixture  of  these  two 
gases.  Nitrogen  combined  with  hydrogen  forms  the  volatile  alkali  ammonia,  so  freely  given 
off’  by  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  bodies. 

* The  forms,  features,  costume,  religion,  modes  of  warfare,  and  ceremonial  customs  of  its  inhabitants 
stand  before  us  distinct  as  those  of  a living  people ; and  it  is  anticipated  that,  by  help  of  the  sculptures  and 
their  cuneiform  inscriptions,  the  researches  of  the  learned  may  go  far  in  filling  up  the  vast  blank  in  Assyrian 
annals.  Among  the  sculptures  that  enrich  the  British  Museum  may  be  mentioned  the  winged  bull  and 
lion,  and  numerous  hunting  and  battle-pieces  ; but  perhaps  the  most  interesting  as  confirmatory  of  the 
truth  of  Holy  Scripture,  is  the  bas-relief  of  the  eagle-headed  human  figure,  presumed  to  be  a representation 
of  the  Assyrian  god  Nisroch  (from  Nisr,  an  eagle  or  hawk),  whom  Sennacherib  was  in  the  act  of  worshipping 
when  he  was  assassinated  by  his  two  sons,  about  710  b.c.  2 Kings  xix.  37. 
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NOHIIilTY.  The  Cloths,  after  tliey  had  scizeil  u ])art  of  Europe,  rewarded  their  hcroefl 
with  titles  of  honour,  to  distiii'^uish  tlieiu  from  the  common  people.  'J'hc  right  of  peerage 
scorns  to  have  heeii  at  lirst  territorial.  I’atents  to  ])crsons  having  no  estate  were  first  gianted 
hy  rhilip  the  Fair  of  Franco,  A.i>.  1095.  (Icorge  Neville,  ilukc  of  IJedford  (son  of  John, 
manpioss  of  l\lontague),  ennobled  in  1470,  was  degraded  from  the  peerage  hy  j)arliament,  on 
account  of  his  utter  want  of  ]iroporty,  19  Edw.  IV.  1478.  Nol)lemen’s  privileges  were 
restraiueil  in  .lime  1773.  See  Pccrayc  and  the  various  orders  of  nobility. 

NOIUEITY  UK  France.  The  French  nobility  ])receded  that  of  England,  and  continued 
till  the  Revolution.  The  National  Assemlily  decreed  that  hereditary  nobility  could  not  exist 
in  a free  state  ; that  the  titles  of  dukes,  counts,  niarqucsscs,  knights,  liarons,  excellencies, 
abbots,  and  others,  be  abolished  ; that  all  citizens  take  their  family  names  ; liveries  and 
armorial  bearings  also  to  be  abolished,  Juno  18,  1790.  The  records  of  the  nobility,  600 
volumes,  were  burnt  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  June  25,  1792.  A new  nobility 
was  created  by  the  enijieror  Napoleon  I.  1808.  The  hereditary  peerage  was  abolished  in 
that  country,  Dec.  27,  1831.  France. 

NOBLE,  an  ancient  English  coin,  first  struck  in  the  reign  of  Edward  111.  about  1337. 
It  was  stamped  with  a rose,  and  was  thence  called  a rose  noble  ; its  value  as  money  of 
account  was  6s.  Sd.  Camden. 

“ NOLUMUS  LEGES  ANGLI^E  MUTARI.”  See  Bastards  and  Merton. 

NON-CONFORMISTS.  The  Protestants  in  England  are  divided  into  conformists  and 
non-conformists,  or,  churchmen  and  dissenters.  The  former  conform  to  the  mode  of  worship 
and  form  of  church-government  established  and  supported  by  the  state  ; the  latter  meet  for 
divine  worship  in  places  of  their  own.  The  first  place  of  meeting  of  the  latter,  in  England, 
was  established  at  Wandsworth,  near  London,  Nov.  20,  1572.  Tlie  name  of  non-conformists 
was  taken  by  the  Puritans  when  the  Act  of  Uniformity  came  into  operation  on  Aug.  24,  1662, 
(termed  ‘ ‘ Black  Bartholomew’s  day  ”),  when  2000  ministers  of  the  established  religion  resigned, 
not  choosing  to  conform  to  the  statute  passed  “for  the  uniformity  of  public  prayers  and 
administration  of  the  sacraments.  ” Sec  Puritans  and  Dissenters.  The  laws  against  them 
wore  relaxed  in  1690. — The  Nonconformist  newspaper  (edited  by  Mr.  Edward  Miall),  began 
in  1841. 

NONES,  in  the  Roman  Calendar,  were  the  fifth  day  of  each  month,  excepting  March, 
^lay,  July,  and  October,  when  the  nones  fell  on  the  seventh  day. 

NON-JURORS.  They  considered  James  II.  to  have  been  unjustly  deposed,  and  refused 
to  SAvear  allegiance  to  AVilliam  III.  and  his  successors.  Among  them  were  Sancroft,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  ; Ken,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  the  bishops  of  Ely,  Gloucester, 
Norwich,  and  Peterborough,  and  many  of  the  clergy,  wdio  were  deprived  in  1691.  Non- 
jurors Avere  subjected  to  a double  taxation,  and  Avere  obliged  to  register  their  estates, 
3Iiiy  1723. 

NON  NOBIS,  DOMINE  ! (“Not  unto  us,  0 Lord  !”  &c.,  Ps.  cxa".  i),  a musical  canon, 
sung  as  a grace  at  public  feasts,  Avas  composed  by  W.  Bird  in  1618. 

NOOTKA  SOUND  (VancouAm’s  Island),  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  1778.  It  AA'as 
settled  by  the  British  in  1 786,  Avhen  a fcAv  British  merchants  in  the  East  Indies  formed  a 
settlement  to  supjdy  the  Chinese  market  Avith  furs;  but  the  Spaniards  in  1789  captured 
lAvo  English  A’essels  and  took  jiossession  of  the  settlement.  The  British  ministry  demanded 
reparation,  and  the  aflair  AA'as  amicably  terminated  by  a conA'ention,  and  a free  commerce 
Avas  confirmed  to  England  in  1 790. 

“NO  POPERY  RIOTS.”  See 

NORDLINGEN.  Here  the  SAA'edes  under  count  Horn  Avere  defeated  by  the  Austrians  in 
1634  ; and  the  latter  by  Turenne  in  1645. 

NORE  MUTINY.  See  Mutinies, 

NORFOLK  ISLAND,  a penal  colony  of  England,  discovered  in  1774^  by  Captain  Cook, 
AA'ho  found  it  uninhabited,  except  by  birds.  The  settlement  Avas  made  by  a detachment  from 
Port  Jackson  under  governor  Phillip,  in  1788,  in  Sydney  bay,  on  the  south  side  of  the  island. 
This  AA^as  at  one  time  the  severest  penal  colony  of  Great  Britain.  The  island  AA'as  abandoned 
in  1809  ; but  re-occupied  as  a penal  settlement  in  1825.  The  descendants  of  the  mutineers 
of  the  Bounty  Avere  removed  to  it  in  June  1856.  See  Pitcairn's  Island. 

NORMANDY  (N.  France),  part  of  Neustria,  a kingdom  founded  by  CloA'is  in  511  for 
his  son  Clotaire,  AA'hich  Avas  united  to  France  by  Charles  the  Bald  in  837.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century  it  was  continually  devastated  by  the  Scandinavians,  called 
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Northmen  or  Normans,  to  purcliase  repose  from  wliose  irruptions  Charles  the  Simple  of 
France  ceded  the  duchy  to  their  leader  Rollo,  a.d.  905  to  912,  From  its  conquerors  it 
received  its  present  naine.  Rollo,  the  first  duke,  held  it  as  a lief  of  the  crown  of  France,  and 
several  of  his  successors  after  him,  until  William,  the  seventh  duke,  acquired  England,  in 
1066.  It  remained  a province  of  England  with  some  intermissions  till  the  reign  of  king 
John,  1204,  when  it  was  re-united  to  France,  It  was  re-conquered  by  Henry  V.,  1418,  and 
held  by  England  partially  till  1450.  The  English,  however,  still  possess  the  islands  on  the 
coast,  of  which  Jersey  and  Guernsey  are  the  principal. 


912.  Rollo  (or  Raoul),  baptised  as  Robert. 
920  or  927.  William  I.  Longsword. 

943.  Richard  I.  the  Fearless. 

996.  Richard  II.  the  Good. 

1027.  Richard  III. 

1028.  Robert  I.  the  Devil. 

1035.  William  II.  (I.  of  England). 


DUKES. 

1087.  Robert  II.,  Courthose  (his  son),  after  a contest 
despoiled  by  his  brother. 

1106.  Henry  I.  (king  of  England). 

1135.  Stephen  (king  of  England). 

1144.  Matilda  and  Geoffrey  Plantagenet. 

1151.  Henry  II.  (king  of  England  in  1154). 

1189.  Richard  IV.  (I.  of  England). 

1199— 1203.  Arthur  and  John  of  England. 


NORTH  ADMINISTRATION.  During  this  administration,  formed  Jan.  1770,  Great 
Britain  lost  her  American  possessions.  After  his  dismission  from  office,  March  30,  1782, 
lord  North  entered  into  a league  with  the  Whigs  : this  led  to  the  short-lived  Coalition 
ministry  (1783).  tie  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Guildford  in  1790,  and  died  in  1792,  See 
‘ ‘ Coalition.  ” 


Frederick,  lord  North,  First  lord  of  the  treasury,  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

Earl  Gower,  lord  president. 

Earl  of  Halifax,  privy  seal. 

Lord  Rochford,  lord  Weymouth  (succeeded  by  lord 


Sandwich),  and  lord  Hillsborough,««crcfane5  of  stale 
Sir  Edward  Hawke,  admiralty. 

Marquess  of  Granby,  ordnance. 

Sir  Gilbert  EUiot,  Lord  Hertford,  duke  of  Ancaster, 
lord  Carteret,  &c. 


NORTHALLERTON  (Yorkshire).  Near  here  was  fought  the  “battle  of  the  Standard” 
between  the  English -and  the  Scotch  armies,  Aug.  22,  1138.  The  archbishop  of  York  brought 
forth  a consecrated  standard  on  a carriage  at  the  moment  when  the  English,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  earls  of  Albemarle  and  Ferrers,  were  hotly  ]iressed  by  the  invaders,  headed  by 
king  David.  This  so  animated  their  soldiers,  that,  coupled  with  a supposition  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy  that  their  king  was  slain,  a retreat  was  attempted,  and  the  most  sanguinary 
slaughter  ensued.  Hume. 

NORTHAMPTON  was  burnt  by  the  Danes  in  loio.  Here  Henry  HI.  proposed  to  found 
a university  in  1260,  and  held  a parlicament  in  1269.  On  July  10,  1460,  a conflict  took  place 
between  the  duke  of  York  and  Henry  VI.  of  England,  in  which  the  unfortunate  monarch 
was  defeated,  and  made  prisoner  (the  second  time)  after  a sanguinary  fight  which  took  place 
in  the  meadows  below  the  town.  Northamjiton  was  ravaged  by  the  plague  in  1637,  It  was 
seized  and  fortified  by  the  parliamentary  forces  in  1642.  The  memorable  fire,  which  almost 
totally  destroyed  the  town,  occurred  Sept.  3,  1675. 

NORTH  BRITON  NEWSPAPER:  Number  45^  (Wilkes’s  number),  _ dated  Saturday, 
April  23,  1763,  was,  by  order  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  publicly  burnt  in  London  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman,  Dec.  3,  1763.  Wilkes  by  this  newspaper  (commenced  in 
1762),  increased  the  antipathy  to  the  Scotch  then  very  prevalent  in  England  ; having  been 
greatly  favoured  by  the  minister,  the  earl  of  Bute. 

NORTH  CAROLINA.  See  Carolina. 

NORTHMEN  on  NORSEMEN.  See  Scandinavia  and  Normandij. 

NORTHUMBRIA.  See  Britain. 

NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE.  The  attempt  to  discover  a north-west  passage  was  made  by 
a Portuguese  named  Corte  Real,  about  a.d.  15CXD.  It  was  repeated  by  the  English  in  1553  ; 
and  the  project  was  greatly  encouraged  by  queen  Elizabeth  in  1585,  in  which  year  a company 
was  associated  in  London,  and  was  called  the  “Fellowship  for  the  Discovery  of  the  North- 
^Vest  Passage.”  From  1745  to  1818  parliament  offered  20,oool.  for  this  discovery.  In  1818 
the  rew^ard  was  modified  by  proposing  that  5000^.  should  be  paid  when  either  110°,  120°,  or 
130°  W.  long,  should  be  passed  : one  of  which  payments  was  made  to  sir  E.  Parry.  For  their 


* Number  45  contained  a commentary  on  the  king’s  speech,  couched  in  such  caustic  terms,  that  a pro- 
secution was  commenced  against  Wilkes.  Having  been  arrested  on  a general  warrant,  he  was  brought  by 
a writ  of  habeas  corpus,  before  chief  justice  Pratt,  of  the  common  pleas,  who  declared  the  judgment  of  that 
court,  that  general  warrants  were  illegal,  and  he  v/as  consequently  discharged.  But,  not  content  with 
this  escape,  he  reprinted  the  obnoxious  number,  which  produced  a regular  prosecution  to  conviction.  See 
Warrants,  General. 
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liilKUirs  in  the  vuyn''os  cnmncratcd  in  the  Ust  hrh>u\  I’any,  J'ninklin,  Rosh,  Ihick,  find 
Jvifhardson,  were  knighted.  The  honour  of  (•onii)hling  the  nortli-west  ])assage  is  due  to 
eapl.  Al'C’lnre,  who  sailed  in  tlie  Invest i(j(t(or  in  conijuiny  with  eoin.  Collinson  in  the  Enter- 
jin'se  in  seareli  of  sir  John  Franklin,  .Ian.  20,  1850.  On  Sept.  6,  he  discovered  high  land, 
which  he  named  taring’s  land  ; on  the  9th,  other  land,  which  he  named  alter  j)rince  Albert  ; 
on  the  30th,  the  shij)  was  frozen  in.  I'lntertaining  a strong  conviction  that  the  waters  in 
which  tlio  Inv€^ti(jaUrr  then  lay  commnnicated  with  Ilairow’.s  straits,  he  .set  out  on  Oct.  21, 
with  a few  men  in  hi.s  .sledge,  to  test  his  view.s.  On  Oct.  26,  he  reached  Point  Iiussell  (73°  3P 
N.  hit.  114“  14'  W.  long.),  where  from  an  elevation  of  Coo  feet  he  saw  Parry  or  Melville 
Sound  beneath  them.  'J'ho  strait  connecting  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans  he  named  after 
the  ])rincc  of  Wales.  The  Investigator  Avas  the  first  ship  which  traversed  the  Polar  sea  from 
Behring  straits  to  Behring  i.sland.  Intelligence  of  this  discovery  Avas  brought  to  England  by 
com.  Inglefield,  and  the  Admiralty  chart  Avas  published  Oct.  14,  1853.  Capt.  M'Clurc 
returned  to  England,  Se])t.  1854.  In  1855,  5000Z.  Avere  jiaid  to  captain  (afterAvards  sir 
Bobert)  ^1‘Clnre,  and  5000/.  AA’cre  di.stributed  among  the  oflicers  and  crcAv.  On  Jan.  30,  1855, 
the  Admiralty  notified  that  the  Arctic  medal  Avoiild  be  given  to  all  persons  engaged  in  the 
expeditions  from  1818  to  1855.  Sec  FranJdin. 


Sir  Ilu^jh  'Willoughby’s  expedition  to  find  a 
north-east  passage  to  China,  sailed  from  the 

'Ihamcs* >May  20,  1553 

Sir  Martin  Frobisher’s  attempt  to  find  a north- 

Avest  passage  to  China 1 576 

Capt.  Davis's  expedition  to  find  a north-west 

passage 1585 

llarantz  s expedition 1594 

AVeymouth  and  Knight's 1602 

Hudson’s  vo3’ages ; the  last  undertaken.  See 
JltdUon’s  Jiuy  .......  1610 

Sir  Thomas  Button’s 1612 

B<iffin's.  See  JSo^^n's  Bay 1616 

Foxe’s  expedition 1631 

LA  number  of  enterprises,  undertaken  by 
various  eountries,  followed.  ] 

Middleton’s  expedition 1742 

r>Ioore’s  and  Smith’s 1746 

lleanie’s  land  expedition 17^ 

Capt.  Phipps,  afterwards  lord  Mulgrave,  his 

expedition 1773 

Capt.  Cooke  in  the  Resolution  and  Discovery,  J uly,  1 776 

Mackenzie’s  expedition 1789 

Capt.  Duncan’s  voyage 1790 

The  Discovery,  capt.  Vancouver,  returned  from 
a voyage  of  survey  and  discoverj^  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  Ameidca  . .'  Sept.  1795 

Lieut.  Kotzebue’s  expedition  . . . Oct.  1815 

Capt.  Buchan’s  and  lieut.  Franklin’s  expedition 
in  the  Dorothea  and  Trent  . . . 1819-22 

Capt.  Ross  and  lieut.  Parrj-  in  the  Isabella  and 

Alexander 1818 

Licuts.  Pany  and  Linddon,  in  the  Jlecla  and 
Griper  . ' . • . . . l\Iay  4,  1819 

Thej'  return  to  Leith  ....  Nov.  3,  1820 


Capts.  Parrj’  and  Lj’on  in  the  Fury  and  Ikcla, 

May  8,  1821 

Capt.  Pany’s  third  expedition  with  the  Jlecla, 

May  8,  1824 

Capts.  Franklin  and  Lj'on,  after  having 
attempted  a land  expedition,  again  sail  from 

Liverpool Feb.  16,  1825 

Capt.  Pariy,t  again  in  the  Ilecla,  sails  from 

Deptford' March  25,  1827 

And  returns Oct.  6,  — 

Capt.  Ross  t arrived  at  Hull,  on  his  return  from 
his  Arctic  expedition,  after  an  absence  of  four 
j-ears,  and  when  all  hope  of  his  return  had 
been  nearlj^  abandoned  f . . . Oct.  18,  1S33 

Capt.  Back  and  his  companions  arrived  at 
Liverpool  from  their  perilous  Arctic  land 
expedition,  after  having  visited  the  Great 
Fish  River,  and  examined  its  course  to  the 

Polar  Seas Sept.  8,  1835 

Capt.  Back  sailed  from  Chatham  in  command 
of  his  majesty’s  ship  Terror,  on  an  exploring 
adventure  to  Wager  River  . . June  21,  1836 

[The  Geographical  Societjr  awarded  the  king’s 
annual  premium  to  capt.  Back  for  his  polar 
discoveries  and  enterprise,  Dec.,  1835]. 

Sir  John  Franklin,  and  capts.  Crozier  and  Fitz- 
james,  in  the  ships  Erebus  and  Terror,  leave 

England Maj'  24,  1845 

Commanders  Collinson  and  M'Clure,  in  the 
Enterprise  and  Investigator,  sailed  eastward  in 
search  of  sir  John  Frankhn  . Jan  20,  1850 
Nokth-west  passage  discovered  by  M'Clure 

(see  above) Oct.  26  — 

[For  the  other  expeditions  in  search  of  Frankhn, 
kc.,  see  article  Franklin}. 


NORWAY.  Until  the  ninth  century,  NorAvay  Avas  dmded  into  petty  i)rincipalities,  and 
Avas  little  knoAvn  to  the  rest  of  Europe  except  by  the  piratical  excursions  of  its  natiA'es.  It 
Avas  converted  to  Christianit}’’  in  a.d.  1000.  The  city  of  Bergen  Avas  founded  in  1070  by 
Olaf  III.  Christiania,  the  modern  capital,  Avas  built  in  1624  by  Christian  IV.  The  king- 
dom since  1000  Avas  alternately  subject  to  SAA'eden  or  Denmark,  or  independent  : it  Avas 
permanently  united  to  Denmark,  1450.  Pomerania  and  Rugen  Avere  annexed  to  Denmark  in 
exchange  for  NorAA'ay  ; given  to  SAA’eden  by  the  treaty  of  Kiel,  Jan.  14,  1814.  On  May  17, 
the  Norwegians  declared  their  independence.  The  SAvedish  troops  entered  NorAvay  on 
July  16  ; the  elected  king  of  NorAA'ay  abdicated,  Oct.  10  ; and  on  Nov.  4,  Charles  XIII.  Avas 


* The  gallant  sir  Hugh  Willoughbj^  took  his  departure  from  Ratcliffc,  on  his  fatal  voyage  for 
discovering  the  north-east  passage  to  China.  He  sailed  with  great  pomp  by  Greenwich,  Avhere  the  court 
then  resided.  The  council  and  courtiers  appeared  at  the  windows,  and  the  people  covered  the  shores. 
The  3'oung  king,  Edward  VI.,  alone  lost  the  noble  and  novel  sight,  for  he  then  lay  on  his  death-bed ; so  that 
the  principal  object  of  the  parade  was  disappointed.  Sir  Hugh  '\Villoughby  was  unfortunately  entangled 
in  the  ice,  and  frozen  to  death  on  the  coast  of  Lapland.  Hakluyt. 

t Sir  John  Frankhn  died  June  ii.  1847  (see  Franklin)  ; sir  E.  Parrj'  died  July  8,  1855,  aged  65  : and  sir 
John  Ross  died  Aug.  30,  1856,  aged  80. 

1 In  1831  he  discovered  Boothia  Felix  : on  June  31,  same  j’ear,  he  came  to  a spot  which  he  considered 
to  be  the  true  magnetic  pole,  in  70°  5'  17"  N.  Lat.  and  96°  46'  43'  'W.  Long. 
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proclaimed  king  ky  the  National  Diet  of  Sweden  (Storthing)  assembled  at  Christiania.  He 
accepted  the  constitution  which  declares  Norway  a free,  independent,  indivisible  and 
inalienable  state,  united  to  Sweden.  Hereditary  nobility  Avas  abolished  in  1821,  and  the 
national  order  of  St.  Olaf  Avas  instituted  by  king  Oscar  in  1847.  See  Sxceden. 


863.  Harold  llilrfagoi*. 

933.  Eric  I. 

936.  llaco  the  Good. 

950.  Harold. 

9G2.  Anarchy. 

99.^.  Olaf  I. 

1000.  Eric  and  Sweyn. 

1017.  Olaf  II.,  the  Lamh. 

1032.  Sweyn  II. 

1036.  Magnus  I. , the  Good. 

1047.  Harold  IV.,  llardradc. 
1066.  Magnus  II.  and  Olaf  III. 
1068.  Olaf  III.,  alone. 

1087,  Magnus  III.,  Barefoot. 

1 103.  Sigurd  I. 

1130.  Magnus  IV.  and  Harold  V. 
1134.  Sigurd  II. 


KINGS  OF  NOIIWAV. 

! 1164.  Magnus  V. 

■ 1184.  Sverrir. 

1202.  Haco  IV. 

1204.  Anarchy. 

1217.  Haco  V. 

I 1263.  Magnus  VI.,  the  Legi.slator. 
1280.  Eric  II.,  the  Priest-hater. 
1299.  Haco  VI. 

1319.  Magmis  VII.  (II.  of  Sweden). 
1343.  Haco  VII. 

1380.  Olaf  IV. 

1387.  Eric  III.  (VII.  of  Denmark). 
1397.  Norway  united  to  Denmark. 
1448.  United  to  Sweden. 

1450.  Ee-united  to  Denmark. 

1814.  Ee-united  to  Sv^eden. 


NORWICH  (Norfolk).  First  mentioned  in  history  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  at  the  ])criod 
Avhen  SAveyn,  king  of  Denmark,  destroyed  it  by  fire,  a.d.  1004.  Artisans  from  the  Loav 
Countries  established  here  the  manufacture  of  baizes,  arras,  &c.,  about  1132.  A great  plague 
in  1348  carried  off  many  thousand  persons  ; and  in  1505  Nonvich  Avas  nearly  consumed  by 
fire.  The  cathedral  Avas  first  erected  in  1088,  by  bishop  Herbert  Losinga  ; it  AA^as  completed 
by  bishop  Middleton,  about  1280.  The  church  of  the  Black  friars,  noAV  St.  Andrew’s  Hall, 
Avas  erected  in  1415.  The  public  library  was  instituted  in  1784.  The  Nonvich  ncAV  canal 
and  harbour  Avere  opened  June  3,  1831, 

NORWICH,  Bisniopiiic  of,  originally  East  Anglia  : the  first  bishop  Avas  Felix,  a Bur- 
gnu  dian,  sent  to  convert  the  East  Anglians  about  a.d.  630.  The  see  Avas  divided  into  tAvo 
distinct  bishoj)rics — Elmham,  in  Norfolk,  and  Dumvich,  in  Suffolk,  about  673.  Both  sees 
suffered  extremely  from  the  Danish  invasions,  insomuch  that  after  the  death  of  St.  Humbert, 
they  lay  vacant  for  a hundred  years.  At  last  the  see  of  Elmham  Avas  revived,  and  DmiAvich 
was  united  to  it ; but  Arfastus  removed  the  seat  to  Thetford,  Avhere  it  continued  till  Herbert 
Losinga  removed  it  to  Nonvich,  1091.  This  see  has  given  to  the  church  of  Rome  tAvo 
saints  ; and  to  the  nation  five  lord  chancellors.  It  Avas  valued  in  the  king’s  books  at 
899?,  i8s.  j\d.  i)er  annum.  Present  income  4500?.  See  Bishoprics. 


EECENT  BISHOPS  OF  NOIIAVICH. 


1790.  George  Horne ; died  Jan.  17,  1792. 

1792.  Charles  Manners  Sutton  ; translated  to  Can- 
terbury, Feb.  I,  1805. 

1805.  Henry  Bathurst;  died  April  5,  1837.  He  was 
a strenuous  siij^porter  of  catholic  emancipa- 


tion, and  for  a long  time  the  only  liberal 
bishop  in  the  house  of  peers. 

1837.  Edward  Stanley  ; died  Sept.  6,  1849. 

1849.  Samuel  Hinds  ; resigned  1857. 

1857.  Hon.  John  T.  Pelham,  May;  present  bishop. 


NOTABLES.  An  assembly  of  the  notables  of  France  aa’rs  convened  by  Calonne,  the 
minister  of  Louis  XVI.  on  Feb.  22,  1787,  on  account  of  the  deranged  state  of  the  king’s 
finances.  Again  on  1788,  Avhen  Calonne  opened  his  plan,  but  any  reform  militated  too 
much  against  private  interest  to  be  adoi>ted.  Calonne  AAkas  dismissed,  and  soon  after  retired 
to  England  ; Louis  having  lost  his  confidential  minister,  De  Yergennes,  by  death,  called 
De  Brienne,  an  ecclesiastic,  to  his  counsels.  The  notables.  Avere  re-assembled  on  Nov.  6, 
1 788.  In  the  end,  the  States  General  Avere  convoked  Dec.  5 ; and  from  this  assembly  sprang 
the  National  Assembly  {ivhich  see).  The  notables  AA^ere  dismissed  by  the  king,  Dec.  12,  1788. 
— The  Spanish  notables  assembled  and  met  Napoleon  (conformably  Avith  a decree  issued  by 
him  commanding  their  attendance),  at  Bayonne,  May  25,  1808. 

NOTARIES  PUBLIC,  said  to  have  been  appointed  by  the  primitive  fathers  of  the 
Christian  church,  to  collect  the  acts  or  memoirs  of  the  lives  of  the  martyrs,  in  the  first 
century.  Bu  Fresnoy.  This  office  Avas  aftenvards  changed  to  a legal  employment,  to 
attest  deeds  and  writings,  so  as  to  establish  their  authenticity  in  any  other  countr}k  An 
important  statute  to  regulate  notarial  transactions  Avas  passed  40  Geo.  Ill,  1800,  and  some 
statutes  on  the  subject  have  been  enacted  since. 

NOTRE  DAME,  the  cathedral  at  Paris,  was  founded  1163. 

NOTTINGHAM.  The  castle  here  AVas  defended  by  the  Danes  against  king  Alfred,  and 
ids  brother  Etliclred,  Avho  retook  it,  a.d.  868.  It  AA\as  rebuilt  by  William  I.  in  1068  ; and 
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\iltinmtcly  it  Uecamo  a strong  fortress.  It  was  burnt  l>y  rioters  (luring  tlio  Kefonn  cxcitc- 
niont,  Oet.  lo,  1831.  The  riots  at  Nottingham,  in  which  the  rioters  broke  frames, 
commenced  Nov.  14,  i8n,  and  continued  to  .Ian.  1812.  Oreat  .similar  mischief  was  done  in 
April,  1814.  Tlie  Watch  and  Ward  act  was  enforced  Dec.  2,  1816. 

NOVAKA  (Sardinia),  H.vtti.k  of,  March  23,  1849,  when  the  Au.strian  mar.slial  Hadetzky 
totally  defeated  the  kiim  Charles  Albert  and  the  Sardinian  army.  The  contc.st  began  at 
lOA.M.  and  lasted  till  late  in  the  evening;  the  Austrians  lost  396  killed,  and  had  about 
1850  wounded;  the  Sardinians  lost  between  3000  and  4CXX)  men,  27  cannons,  and  3Ckx> 
]*risoners.  The  king  of  Sardinia  soon  after  abdicated  in  favour  of  hi.s  .son  Victor  Emmanuel, 
the  j)reseut  king  (1862). 

NOVA  SCOTIA  (N.  America).  Settled  in  a. i).  1622,  by  the  Scotch  under  sir  William 
Alexander,  in  the  reign  of  .lames  1.  of  England,  from  whom  it  received  the  name  of  Nova 
Scotia.  In  1710  the  French  included  it  in  Acadia.  Since  its  iir.st  settlement  is  has  more 
than  once  changed  proprictor.s,  nor  was  it  continued  to  England  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in 
1713.  It  was  taken  in  1745  and  1758;  but  was  again  confirmed  to  England  in  1760. 
Nova  Scotia  was  divided  into  two  provinces  in  1784  ; and  was  erected  into  a bishopric  in 
August,  1787.  Baronets.  Gold  was  found  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1861. 

NOVELS  (Novcllin),  a part  of  Justinian’s  Code  2niblislied  a.d.  535.  Sec  Romances. 

NOVEMBER  {novcm,  nine),  anciently  the  ninth  month  of  the  year.  When  Numa  added 
J.anuary  and  February,  in  713  b.c.  it  became  the  eleventh  as  now.  The  Roman  senators 
wished  to  name  this  month  in  which  Tiberius  was  born,  by  his  name,  in  imitation  of  Julius 
Ca?sar,  and  Augustus;  but  the  emperor  refused,  saying,  “What  will  you  do,  conscript 
fathers,  if  you  have  thirteen  Cae.sars?” 

NOVGOROD  (central  Russia),  made  the  seat  of  his  government  by  Ruric,  a Varangian 
chief,  in  862,  is  held  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  Russian  Empire.  In  memory  of  the  event 
the  czar  inaugurated  a national  monument  at  Novgorod,  on  Sept.  20,  1862. 

NOVI  (N.  Italy),  Battle  of,  in  which  the  French  army,  commanded  by  Joubert,  was 
defeated  by  the  Russians  under  Suwarrow,  with  immense  loss,  Aug.  15,  1799.  Among 
10,000  of  the  French  slain  was  their  leader,  Joubert,  and  several  other  distinguished  officers. 

NOVUM  ORGANON  of  Lord  Bacon,  contains  his  system  of  philosophy,  published  1620. 

NUISANCES  REMOVAL  ACT.  See  Sanitary  Legislation. 

NUDIANTINE  WAR.  The  war  between  the  Romans  and  the  Celtiberians  (Celts  who 
l)0ssessed  the  country  near  the  Iber,  now'  the  Ebro)  began  140  b.c.  The  country  w'as 
included  in  the  province  Tarraconensis.  War  began  on  account  of  the  latter  having  given 
refuge  to  the  Sigidians,  their  own  allies,  wdio  had  been  defeated  by  the  Romans.  Numantia, 
a city  unprotected  by  w'alls  or  towers,  bravely  withstood  a long  siege.  The  inhabitants 
obtained  some  advantages  over  the  Roman  forces,  till  Scipio  Africaniis  was  empowered  to 
linish  the  war,  and  see  the  destruction  of  Numantia.  His  army  of  60,000  men  was  bravely 
opposed  by  no  more  than  4000  men  able  to  bear  arms.  The  courage  of  the  Numantines  w'as 
changed  into  despair.  Their  ^wovisions  failing,  they  fed  upon  horse-flesh,  and  afterwards  on 
their  owm  dead,  and  at  last  drew'  lots  to  kill  one  another.  At  length  they  set  fire  to  their 
h.ouses,  and  destroyed  themselves,  so  that  not  even  one  remained  to  adorn  the  triumph  of 
the  coiKiueror,  133  b.c. 

NUDIIDIA  (N.  Africa),  the  seat  of  the  war  of  the  Romans  w’ith  Jugurtha,  which  began 
III  B.C.,  and  ended  with  his  subjugation  and  captivity,  106.  The  last  king,  Juba,  joined 
Cato  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  46  b.c.,  when  Numidia  became  a Roman 
jn-ovince.  See  Mauritania. 

NUMISMATICS,  the  science  of  coins  and  medals,  an  important  adjunct  to  the  study  of 
history.  In  this  country  Evelyn  (1697),  Addison  (1726),  and  Pinkerton  (1789),  p)ublished 
works  on  medals.  Ruding’s  Annals  is  the  great  w'ork  on  British  coinage  (new  eclition,  1840). 
— The  Numismatic  Society  in  London  was  founded  by  Dr.  John  Lee  in  1836.  It  p)ublishes 
the  Numismatic  Chronicle. — Mr.  Vonge  Akerman’s  Numismatic  Manual  (1840)  is  a useful 
introduction  to  the  science.  Foreign  works  are  numerous. 

NUNCIO,  an  envoy  from  the  pope  of  Rome  to  Catholic  states.  The  pope  deputed  a 
nuncio  to  the  Irish  rebels  in  1645.  The  arrival  in  London  of  a nuncio,  and  his  admission 
to  an  audience  by  James  II.  1687,  is  stated  to  have  hastened  the  Revolution. 

NUNNERY.  The  first  founded  is  said  to  have  been  that  to  wdiich  the  sister  of  St. 
Anthony  retired  at  the  close  of  the  third  century.  The  first  founded  in  France,  near 
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Boicticrs,  By  St.  JVlarcellina,  sister  to  St.  Martin,  a.d.  360,  Du  Fresnoy.  The  first  in 
England  was  at  Folkstone,  in  Kent,  hy  Eadhakl,  or  Edhald,  king  of  Kent,  630.  D'ligdale's 
M onasLimm  Ancjlicanum.  See  articles  Abbeys  and  Alonasteries,  The  nuns  were  expelled 
IVom  their  convents  in  Germany,  in  July  1785.  They  were  driven  out  of  their  convents  in 
France,  in  Jan.  1790.  In  Feh.  1861,  monastic  establishments  were  abolished  in  Naples, 
compensation  being  made  to  the  inmates.  For  memorable  instances  of  the  constancy  and 
fortitude  of  nuns,  see  articles  A ere  and  Coldingham. 

NUEEMBERG,  a free  imperial  German  city.  In  1522,  the  diet  here  demanded  ecclesi- 
astical reforms  and  a general  council,  and  in  1532  secured  religious  liberty  to  the  Protestants. 


0. 

OAK,  styled  the  monarch  of  the  woods ; and,  among  the  ancients,  an  emblem  of 
strength,  virtue,  constancy,  and  long  life.  It  grows  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  but  that 
producecl  in  England  is  considered  to  be  the  best  calculated  for  ship-building.  The  oak 
gives  name  to  a constellation  in  the  heavens— Robur  Caroli,  the  royal  oak — named  by  Dr. 
Halley  in  1676,  in  memory  of  the  oak  tree  in  which  Charles  II.  saved  himself  from  his 
pursuers,  after  the  battle  of  Worce.ster,  Sept.  3,  1651.  See  Boscobel.  The  evergreen  oak, 
(lucrcus  Ilex,  was  brought  from  the  south  of  Europe  before  a.d.  1581.  The  scarlet  oak, 
(luercus  Coccinca,  was  brought  from  North  America  before  1691.  The  chestnut-leaved  oak, 
Qucrcus  Prunus^  from  North  America  before  1730.  The  Turkey  oak,  Qucrcus  Berris,  from 
the  South  of  Europe,  1735.  The  agaric  of  the  oak,  in  pharmacy,  was  known  as  a styptic 
in  1750.  In  403  the  “ Synod  of  the  oak  ” was  held  at  Chalcedon. 

OATES’S  PLOT.  Titus  Oates,  at  one  time  chaplain  of  a ship  of  war,  Avas  dismissed  for 
immoral  conduct,  and  became  a lecturer  in  London.  In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Tongue,  he 
invented  a plot  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  he  asserted  had  cons])ired  to  assassinate 
Charles  II.,  and  extirpate  the  Protestant  religion.  He  made  it  known  Aug.  12,  1678,  and 
in  consequence  several  Roman  Catholics  were  accused,  and  upon  false  testimony  convicted 
and  executed  ; among  them  the  aged  viscount  Stafford,  Dec.  29,  1680.  Oates  was  afterwards 
tried  for  perjury  (in  the  reign  of  James  II. ),  and  being  found  guilty,  was  fined,  put  in  the 
pillory,  publicly  whipped  from  NcAvgate  to  Tyburn,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life, 
^lay  1685.  On  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  he  was  pardoned,  and  a pension  of  3?.  a 
Aveek  granted  him,  1689. 

OATHS.  The  administration  of  an  oath  in  judicial  proceedings  Avas  introduced  by  the 
Saxons  into  England,  a.d.  600.  Papin.  That  administered  to  a judge  Avas  settled  1344. 
Of  supremacy,  first  administered  to  British  subjects,  and  ratified  by  parliament,  26  Hen.  YIII. 
1 535-  Of  allegiance,  first  framed  and  administered,  3 Janies  1.  1605.  Stoiv's  Chron.  Of 
abjuration,  being  an  obligation  to  maintain  the  government  of  king,  lords,  and  commons,  the 
church  of  England,  and  toleration  of  Protestant  dissenters,  and  abjuring  all  Roman  Catholic 
pretenders  to  the  croAvn,  13  Will.  HI.  1701.  Oaths  Avere  taken  on  the  Gospels  so  early  as 
a.d.  528  ; and  the  AAmrds  “So  help  me  God  and  all  saints,”  concluded  an  oath  until  1550. 
The  Test  and  Corporation  oaths  modified  by  stat.  9 Geo.  lY.  1828.  See  Tests.  Act 
abolishing  oaths  in  the  customs  and  excise  departments,  and  in  certain  other  cases,  and 
substituting  declarations  in  lieu  thereof,  i & 2 Will.  lY.,  1831.  Affirmation,  instead  of 
oath,  by  separatists,  3 & 4 YTll.  lY.  c.  82,  1833  ; and  i Yict.  c.  5,  1837.  See  Affirmation. 
In  1858  and  i860  Jcavs  elected  M.P.  Avere  relieved  from  of  oath  of  allegiance. 
See  Jeu's. 

OBELISK.  (Greek  obelos  a sjut,  monolitlios  a single  stone.)  The  first  mentioned  in 
history  Avas  that  of  Rameses,  king  of  Egyijt,  about  1485  b.c.  The  Arabians  called  them 
Pharaoh’s  needles,  and  the  Egyptian  priests  the  finger  of  the  sun  ; they  differed  very  much 
as  to  their  costliness,  magnitude,  and  magnificence.  Several  Avere  erected  at  Rome  ; one 
Avas  erected  by  the  emjieror  Augustus  in  the  Camjuis  Martins,  on  the  ^Aavement  of  Avhich  Avas 
an  horizontal  dial  that  marked  the  hour,  about  14  B.c.  Of  the  obelisks  brought  to  Romo  by 
the  emperors,  several  have  been  restored  and  set  u|)  by  various  joopes,  esjAOcially  Sixtus  Y. 
In  London  are  three  obelisks  ; first  in  Fleet-street,  at  the  top  of  Bridge-street,  erected  to  the 
famous  John  Wilkes,  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1775  ; and  immediately  oiAposite  to  it,  at  the 
south  end  of  Farringdon-street,  stands  another,  of  granite,  to  the  memory  of  Robert 
Waithman,  lord  mayor  in  1824,  erected  June  25,  1833  ; the  third,  at  the  south  end  of  the 
Blackfriars-road,  marks  the  distance  of  one  mile  and  a fraction  from  Fleet-street.  An  obelisk 
from  Luxor  Avas  set  up  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  I’aris,  in  1836. 
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OliSKllVA'l'UlM KS.  TIic  lirst  is  supposed  to  liiivo  ]>pcu  on  the  top  of  the  temple  of 
llelus  iit  Ihiltylon.  On  the  lomh  of  Osymaiidyas,  in  Kgyi>t,  wiis  another,  and  it  eontainefl  a 
golden  einde  *200  feet  in  diameter:  that  at  Benares  was  at  least  as  ane.ient  as  these.  'I'he 
tirst  in  anthentie  history  was  at  Ah-.\andria,  about  300  n.c.,  erected  by  Btolcmy  Soter,  'I’he 
iirst  in  moilern  times  was  at  t’assel,  1561.  The  Koyal  ( )hservatory  at  (Jreenwich  was  founded 
by  rharlos  11.,  a.i>.  1675  5 meridian  of  Oreenwieh  all  Kngdish  astrojiomcrs 

make  their  oalenlations. 


First  motloni  meridional  instrument  by  Coi)cr 

nicus A.i) 

First  observatory  at  Cassol  .... 
Tycho  Hraho’s,  at  Uranienburg 
Astronomical  tower  at  Copenhagen  . 

Royal  (French) 

Royal  observatory  at  Greemvieh  (ichich 
Observatory  at  N’nremburg  .... 

At  Utrecht 

Berlin,  erected  under  Idebnitz’s  direction  . 


At  Bologna 

A.n.  1714 

1540  At  St.  Petersburg 

• 1725 

1561  I At  Pekin,  about  .... 

. . 1750 

1576  Oxford,  Dr.  Hadcliffe  . 

. 1772 

1657  Calton  Hill,  Edinburgh  . 

. . 1776 

1667  1 Dublin,  Dr  Andrews 

. 1783 

1675  I Armagh,  Primate  liobin.^O)i 

• • 1793 

1678  : Cambridge 

16^  1 Cambridge,  U.S 

1711  1 

OCEAN  ^LONARCir,  an  Amercan  emigrant  ship,  left  Livcrnoul  hound  for  Boston, 
Aug.  24,  1848,  having  396  passengers  on  hoard.  She  had  not  advanced  far  into  the  Irish 
C'hannel,  being  within  six  miles  of  Great  Ormshcad,  Lancasliire,  when  she  took  fire,  and  in  a 
few  hours  was  burnt  to  the  water’s  edge.  The  Brazilian  steam-frigate,  the  Alfunzo,  liappened 
to  he  ont  on  a trial  trip  at  the  time,  with  the  })rince  and  ]>rincess  de  Joinville  and  the  duke 
and  duchess  d’Anmale  on  hoard,  who  witnessed  the  catastrophe,  and  aided  in  rescuing  and 
comforting  the  sidfercrs  with  exceeding  humanity.  They,  with  the  crews  and  passengers  of 
the  Alfonzo  and  the  yacht  Queen  of  the  Ocean,  so  elfectnally  rendered  their  heroic  and 
unwearied  services  as  to  save  156  persons  from  their  dreadful  situation,  and  62  others  escaped 
by  various  means.  But  the  rest,  178  in  number,  perished  in  the  flames  or  in  the  sea. 

OCTARCHY.  The  octarch  was  the  chief  or  most  powerful  of  the  monarchs  of  the 
heptarchy,  giving  laws  to  the  others,  and  was  called  Ilex  geniis  Anglorum.  Though  there 
Avere  seven  kingdoms,  yet  the  whole  llritish  nation  was  for  the  most  part  subject  to  one  king 
alone.  Hengist  Avas  the  first  octarch,  a.d.  455,  and  Egbert  the  last,  a.d.  800.  See  Britain. 
Some  authors  insist  that  the  English  heptarchy  should  have  been  called  the  octarchy,  and 
that  heptarchy  is  not  the  correct  term. 

OCTOBER,  the  eighth  month  in  the  year  of  Romnlns,  as  its  name  imports,  and  the  tenth 
in  the  year  of  Nuina,  713  b.c.  October  still  retained  its  first  name,  although  the  senate 
ordered  it  to  be  called  Faustinus,  in  honour  of  Faustina,  AA'ife  of  Antoninus  the  emperor  ; and 
Commodns  called  it  Invictus,  and  Domilianus.  October  was  sacred  to  Mars. 

OCTROIS  (from  the  Loav  Latin,  auctorium,  authority),  a term  originally  applied  to 
concessions  from  sovereigns  ; or  to  the  taxes  levied  at  the  gates  of  toAAms  in  France  on  articles 
of  food  before  entering  the  cit}?-.  These  octrois,  of  ancient  origin,  Avere  suppressed  in  1791, 
but  re-established  in  1797,  and  AA'ere  re-organised  in  1816,  1842,  and  1852.  In  1859  the 
octrois  of  Paris  produced  above  54  million  francs.  The  Belgian  goA^ernment  became  A'ery 
popular  in  July  i860,  by  abolishing  the  Octrois. 

ODES  are  nearly  as  old  as  the  lyre  : they  Avere  at  first  extempore  compositions,  accom- 
panying this  instrument,  and  sung  in  honour  of  the  gods.  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and 
sublime  odes  e\"er  written,  as  Avell  as  the  oldest,  are  those  of  the  royal  prophet  Isaiah,  on 
the  fall  of  Babylon,  composed  about  757  b.c.  Anacreon’s  odes  AA'ere  composed  about  532  ; 
Pindar’s  from  498  to  446  ; and  Horace’s  from  24  to  13,  all  b.c.  Anciently  odes  Avere  divided 
into  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode.  See  Poets  Laureate,  and  Lyric  Poetry. 

ODESSA,  a port  on  the  Black  Sea,  built  by  the  empress  Catherine  of  Russia  in  1784- 
1792,  after  the  peace  of  Jas.sy.  In  1817  it  AA'as  made  a free  port,  since  AA'hen  its  prosperity 
has  rapidly  increased.  It  Avas  partially  bombarded  by  the  British,  April  21,  1854,  in 
consequence  of  the  Russian  batteries  having  fired  on  a flag  of  truce,  April  6.  On  j\Iay  12, 
the  English  frigate  Tiger  stranded  here,  and  AA'as  destroyed  by  Russian  artillery.  The 
captain  Gilfard,  and  many  of  his  creAv  Avere  killed,  and  the  rest  made  prisoners. 

ODONTOLOGY  (from  the  Greek  odontes,  teeth),  the  science  of  the  teeth,  may  be  said  to 
have  really  begun  AAnth  the  researches  of  professor  Richard  OAven,  aa’Iio  in  1839  made  the  first 
definite  announcement  of  the  organic  connection  betAveen  the  A’ascular  and  vital  soft  parts  of 
the  frame  and  the  hard  substance  of  a tooth.  His  comprehensiA'e  AA'ork  “ Odontogi*aphy  ” 
(illustrated  Avith  beautiful  plates)  was  published  1840-5. 

(ECUilENICAL  BISHOP  (from  the  Greek  oxkoumene,  the  habitable,  understood  glohc), 
“universal  bishop  a title  assumed  by  John,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  587. 
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OFFA’S  DYKE,  the  intrenchment  from  the  Wye  to  the  Dee,  made  hy  Offa,  a Saxon 
king,  to  defend  his  country  from  the  incursions  of  the  Welsh,  a.d.  774.  Offa,  king  of 
klereia,  caused  a great  trench  to  he  dug  from  Bristol  to  Basingwark,  in  Flintshire,  as  the 
houndary  of  the  Britons  who  harhoured  in  Wales  ; the  Welsh  endeavoured  to  destroy  it,  hut 
Averc  repulsed  with  great  loss.  Chron.  Brit. 

OGYGES,  Deluge  of  (which  laid  Attica  waste  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  after- 
Avards,  and  until  the  arrival  of  Cccrops),  is  stated  to  have  occurred  1764  b.c.  See  Deluge. 

OII]\l’S  LAW,  for  determining  the  quantity  of  the  electro-motive  force  of  the  Voltaic 
hatlcry,  Avas  puhlishcd  in  1827.  It  is  in  conformity  Avith  the  discovery  that  the  earth  may 
he  employed  as  a conductor,  thus  saving  the  retium  Avire  in  electric-telegraphy. 

OIL  Avas  used  for  hurning  in  lamps  as  early  as  the  epoch  of  Ahraham,  about  1921  b.c. 
It  AA'as  the  staple  commodity  of  Attica,  and  a jar-full  Avas  the  prize  at  the  Panathenaean 
games. — It  was  the  custom  of  the  Jcavs  to  anoint  with  oil  persons  appointed  to  high  offices, 
as  the  priests  and  kings,  Psalm  cxxxiii.  2 ; i Sam.  x.  i ; xvi.  13.  The  anointing  with  this 
li(]uid  seems  also  to  have  been  reckoned  a necessary  ingredient  in  a festival-dress,  Ruth  iii.  3. 
— The  fact  that  oil,  if  passed  through  red-hot  iron  pipes,  Avill  he  resolved  into  a combustible 
gas,  Avas  long  knoAvm  to  chemists ; and  after  the  process  of  lighting  hy  coal-gas  Avas  made 
apparent,  Messrs.  Taylor  and  ilartineau  contrived  apparatus  for  producing  oil-gas  on  a 
large  scale  1815. — Oil  Springs,  see  Petroleum. 

OLBERS.  The  asteroid  of  this  name,  discovered  hy  M.  Olhers,  in  1802,  is  now  termed 
Pallas.  See  Planets. 

OLD  BAILEY  SESSIONS-COURT  is  held  for  the  trial  of  criminals,  and  its  jurisdiction 
comprehends  the  county  of  Middlesex,  as  Avell  as  the  city  of  London.  It  is  held  eight  times 
in  the  year  by  the  royal  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer.  The  judges  are,  the  lord  mayor, 
those  aldermen  Avho  have  passed  the  chair,  the  recorder,  and  the  common-serjeant,  who  are 
attended  by  both  the  'sherilfs,  and  one  or  more  of  the  national  judges.  The  court-house  Avas 
built  in  1773,*  and  Avas  enlarged  in  1808.  See  Central  Criminal  Court. 

OLD  MAN  OF  THE  Mountain.  See  Assassins. 


OLD  STY'LE.  See  Style  and  New  Style. 

OLDENBURG,  a grand  duchy  in  North  Germany,  Avas  annexed  to  Denmark  in  1448  ; 
in  1773  Christian  VI 1.  ceded  the  country  to  Russia  in  exchange  for  Holstein  Gottorp,  and 
soon  after  the  present  dignity  Avas  established.  Population,  in  1858,  294,359. 


GRAND-DUKES  OF  OLDENBURG. 


1773.  Frederick  Augustus. 

1785.  Peter  Frederick.  The  duchy  was  seized  by 
Napoleon,  and  annexed  to  his  empii'e  in 
1811 ; but  restored  in  1814. 


1829.  May  21.  Paul  Frederick. 

1853.  Feb.  27.  Nicholas  Frederick  (born  July  8, 
1827),  the  PRESENT  grand-duke. 

Heir : Prince  Frederic  Augustus  (born  Nov.  16, 1852). 


OLERON,  Laavs  of,  relating  to  sea  affairs,  are  said  to  have  been  enacted  by  Richard  I. 
of  England,  Avhen  at  the  island  of  Oleron,  in  France,  1194  ; AAdiich  is  noAV  doubted.  They 
Avere  received  by  all  Europe,  on  account  of  their  Avisdom,  justice,  and  humanity. 

OLIVES  are  named  in  the  earliest  accounts  of  Egypt  and  Greece  ; and  at  Athens  their 
cultivation  was  taught  by  Cecrops,  1556  b.c.  He  brought  the  olive  from  Sais,  in  Upper 
Egypt.  They  Avere  iirst  planted  in  Italy  about  562  b.c.  “ When  thou  beatest  thine  olive- 
tree,  thou  shalt  not  go  over  the  boughs  again  : it  shall  be  for  the  stranger,  for  the  fatherless, 
and  for  the  widow.  ” Deut.  xxiv.  20. 

OLTENITZA,  Battle  of.  A large  Turkish  force  having  crossed  the  Danube,  under 
Omar  Pasha,  established  themselves  at  Oltenitza  in  desj)ite  of  the  vigorous  attacks  of  the 
Russians,  Avho  Avere  repulsed  Avith  loss,  Nov.  2 and  3,  1853.  On  the  4th  a most  desiierate, 
attempt  AA^as  made  to  dislodge  the  Turks  by  general  Danneberg  Avith  9000  men.  After  a 
spirited  engagement  the  Russians  Avere  defeated,  Avith  the  loss  of  1200  killed  and  Avounded. 
'I  he  Turks  only  lost  106  men. 

OLYMPIADS.  The  celebrated  era  of  the  Greeks,  Avhich  dates  from  July  i,  776  b.c., 
being  the  year  in  which  Coroebus  Avas  successful  at  the  Olympic  games.  This  era  reckoned 
by  periods  of  four  years  instead  of  single  years.  Each  period  Avas  called  an  Olymjjiad,  and 


* During  some  trials  in  the  old  court,  the  lord  mayor,  one  alderman,  two  judges,  the  greater  part  of 
the  jury,  and  numbei’s  of  spectators,  caught  the  gaol  distemper,  and  died  May  1750.  Again,  this  disease 
was  fatal  to  several  in  1772.  Twenty-eight  persons  were  killed  at  the  execution  of  Mr.  Steele’s  nmrdcrcr.s, 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  Feb.  22,  1807. 
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in  inarkin!'  a dale,  Ilia  year  ami  Olympiad  woro  lioth  montioiicd.  Tho  hccoikI  Olympiad 
bo^an  ill  772  H.C.,  and  so  on.  'I'lio  computation  l)y  Olympiads  ceased  with  the  305th, 
A.  n.  440. 

OLYMTIO  (lAMKS,  so  famon.s  among  the  (Irccks,  arc  said  to  liavo  hecn  instituted  hy 
tho  Idad  l>actyli,  1453  n.c.,  or  hy  IVlops,  1307  n.c.  ; revived  hy  Ipliitns,  884  n.c.,  in 
liononr  of  Jnpiti'r,  and  wore  held  at  tho  heginning  of  every  fifth  year,  on  the  lianlcs  of  the 
Alphens,  near  Olympia,  in  tho  I’elojionnesns,  now  tho  Morca,  to  exercise  the  youth  in  five 
kinds  of  comhats.  The  comiuerors  in  these  games  were  higlily  liononred.  The  jnize 
contended  for  was  a crown  niatlc  of  a kind  of  wild  olive,  appro])riatcd  to  this  use.  In  1858, 
M.  Zappas,  a wealthy  Peloponnesian,  gave  funds  to  re-cstal)lish  these  games,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  (piceii  of  (Ireeee,  to  commence  in  Oct.  1859. 

OLYNTHUS,  a city,  N.  Greece,  subdued  in  war  by  Sparta  in  382 — 379  b.c.  It 
re.sisted  Philip  of  Macedon,  350  n.c.,  by  whom  it  was  destroyed,  347. 

OMENS.  ^00  Augiiry.  Amphictyoii  was  the  first  who  is  recorded  as  having  drawn 
prognostications  from  omens,  1497  n.c.  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Mithridates  the  Great, 
are  said  to  have  studied  omens.  At  the  birth  of  this  latter,  13 1 B.C.,  there  were  seen  for 
seventy  days  together,  two  large  comets,  whose  splendour  eclipsed  that  of  the  noon-day  sun, 
occupying  so  vast  a space  as  the  fourth  part  of  the  heavens  ; and  this  omen,  we  are  tohl, 
directed  all  the  actions  of  jMithridates  throughout  his  life.  Justin. 

OMMIADES,  a dynasty  of  ]\Iahometan  caliphs,  of  whom  fourteen  reigned  in  Arabia, 
A.n.  661 — 750  ; and  eighteen  at  Cordova,  in  Spain,  750— 1031. 

O^INI BUSES  (from  omnibus,  for  all)  began  to  run  in  Paris  in  April,  1828.  The  idea  of 
such  conveyances  is  ascribed  to  Pascal  about  1672,  when  similar  carriages  were  started,  but 
soon  discontinued.  They  were  introduced  by  an  enterprising  coach  proprietor  named  Shilli- 
beer,  and  first  licensed  at  Somerset-house  in  July,  1829.  The  first  omnibus  started  from 
Paddington  to  the  bank  of  England  on  Saturday,  July  4,  in  that  year.  The  omnibus  is 
usually  licensed  to  carry  from  ten  to  twelve  passengers  inside,  and  from  ten  to  fourteen 
outside  ; and  is  attended  by  a footman,  called  a conductor.  Regulations  were  made 
respecting  omnibuses  by  16  & 17  Viet.  c.  33  (1853).  See  Cabriolets  oxiA  Hackney  Coaehes. 
The  London  Omnibus  Company  was  established  in  Jan.  1856.  The  saloon  omnibuses  ran  in 
1857-60.  There  are  now  (1862)  above  8000  omnibuses  running  in  London. 

ONE  POUND  NOTES  were  issued  by  the  bank  of  England,  March  4,  1797  : for 
England  only,  1823  ; re-issued  for  a short  time,  Dec.  16,  1852.  Eosse. 

0.  P.  RIOT  AT  CovENT  Gardex  Theatre  (London).  This  occurred  on  the  opening 
of  the  new  theatre,  with  increased  prices  of  admission,  began  Sept.  18,*  and  lasted  till 
Dec.  10,  1809. 

OPERAS.  Octavio  Rinuccini,  of  Florence,  Avas  the  iiiA’-entor  of  operas,  or  of  the  custom 
of  giving  musical  representations  of  comedy,  tragedy,  and  other  dramatic  pieces.  Emilio 
de  Cavalero,  however,  disputed  this  honour  Avith  him,  a.d.  1590.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
Rinuccini’s  opera  Avas  a musical  pastoral  called  Daphne,  and  his  success  induced  him  to 
Avrite  the  opera  of  Eurydice,,  AAdiich  Avas  represented  at  the  theatre  of  Florence,  1600,  on  the 
marriage  of  IMary  de’  Medicis  Avith  Henry  IV.  of  France.  The  music  of  these  pieces  Avas 
composed  by  Jacobi  Peri.  An  opera  entitled  VOrfeo,  Favola  in  Musica,  composed  by 
Monte verde,  Avas  performed  in  1607,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  opera  that  was 
ever  published.  Among  the  Venetians,  the  opera  was  the  chief  glory  of  their  carnival. 
About  the  year  1669,  the  abbot  Perrin  obtained  a gi’ant  from  Louis  XIV.  to  set  up  an  opera 
at  Paris,  where,  in  1672,  Avas  acted  Pomona. 

OPER  AS  IN  England.  Sir  AVilliam  Davenant  introduced  a species  of  opera  in  London 
in  1684.  The  first  regularly  performed  opera  Avas  at  Y"ork  buildings  in  1692.  The  first  at 
Drury-lane  Avas  in  1705.  The  operas  of  Handel  Avere  performed  in  1735,  and  they  became 
general  in  seA^eral  of  the  theatres  a few  years  after.  Among  the  favourite  performances  of 
this  kind  Avas  Gay’s  Beggars'  Opera.,  first  performed  in  1727  at  the  Haymarket.  It  ran  for 
sixty-three  successive  nights,  but  so  offended  the  persons  in  poAver,  that  the  lord  chamberlain 
refused  a licence  for  the  performance  of  a second  part  of  it,  entitled  “ Polly.”  This  resent- 
ment induced  Gay’s  friends  to  come  forAvard  on  its  publication  Avith  so  handsome  a subscrip- 

* The  play  was  Macheth,  and  not  one  word  from  the  stage  was  heard.  The  concurrence  of  all  parts 
of  the  house  in  the  desire  for  reduction,  gave  a furious  and  determined  party  in  the  pit  courage  to  proceed, 
and  great  injury  was  done  in  pit,  boxes,  and  galleries.  For  many  successive  nights  the  audience,  too  strong 
to  be  controlled,  continued  their  demand,  and  renewed  their  depredations,  while  the  managers  seemed,  on 
their  part,  resolved  not  to  give  way. 
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tioii,  tliat  liis  profits  amounted  to  1200Z.,  whereas  the  Beggars'  Opera  liad  gained  him  only 
400^.  Life  of  Gay.  Sec  Theatres. 

OPERA-HOUSE,  The  Italian,  or  Queen’s  Theatre.  The  original  building  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by  sir  John  Vanbrugh,  though  Mr,  Pennant 
attributes  it  to  sir  Christopher  Wren.  It  was  built  according  to  this  authority,  in  1704, 
and  opened  April  9,  1705  ; and  burnt  down  June  17,  1788.  The  foundation  of  the  new 
theatre  was  laid  April  3,  1790  ; and  the  house  was  opened  Sept.  22,  1791,  on  an  improved 
plan,  though  the  exterior  was  not  erected  in  its  present  style  till  1818,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Nash.  It  is  now  a handsome  edifice  cased  with  stucco,  and  adorned  with  an  elegant  colon- 
nade supported  by  cast-iron  pillars  of  the  Doric  order.  The  front  is  decorated  with  a 
relievo,  executed  by  Mr.  Bubb  in  1821,  representing  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Music, 
The  interior  is  magnificent,  and  is  nearly  as  large  as  tlie  theatre  of  La  Scala,  at  Milan. 

OPERA,  THE  English.  This  theatre,  under  the  name  of  the  Lyceum,  was  opened 
June  15,  1816,  with  an  address  spoken  by  Miss  Kelly,  It  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire, 
Feb.  16,  1830.  The  exterior  of  the  late  Lyceum,  in  consequence  of  the  situation  of  the 
building,  exhibited  no  architectural  beauties,  with  the  exception  of  a portico  of  the  Ionic 
order,  added  in  1823  ; but  the  interior  was  neat.  It  was  about  thirty-five  feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  distance  from  the  orchestra  to  the  front  boxes  was  only  thirty  feet.  The  new 
English  Opera-house,  or  Lyceum,  was  erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  S.  Beazley,  and  was 
opened  in  July,  1834.  See  Theatres. 

OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITALS,  Hospitals. 

OPHTHALMOSCOPE,  an  apparatus  for  inspecting  the  interior  of  the  eye,  invented  by 
professor  H.  Helmholtz,  and  described  by  him  in  1851, 

OPORTO  (W.  Portugal),  the  ancient  Calle,  by  nature  one  of  the  most  impregnable 
cities  in  Europe  ; the  gi’eat  mart  of  Portuguese  wine  known  as  “ Port.”  A chartered 
company  for  the  regulation  of  the  Port-wine  trade  was  established  in  1756.  The  French, 
under  marshal  Soult,  W'ere  surprised  here  by  lord  Wellington,  and  defeated  in  an  action 
fought  May  ii,  1809.  The  Miguelites  attacked  Oporto,  and  were  repulsed  by  the  Pedroites, 
with  considerable  loss.  Sept,  19,  1832,  It  has  since  been  the  scene  of  civil  war.  See 
Portugal.  Tlie  Oporto  wine  company  was  abolished  in  1834,  but  re-established  by  a royal 
decree,  April  7,  1838. 


OPTICS,  a science,  studied  by  the  Greeks  ; and  later  by  the  Arabians  about  the  twelfth 
century.  It  has  advanced  rapidly  since  the  time  of  HaUey,  and  is  now  one  of  our  most 
flourishing  sciences. 


Burning  lenses  known  at  Athens  . . B.c.  424 

Two  of  the  leading  principles  known  to  the 

Platonists 300 

First  treatise  on  optics  by  Euclid,  about  . . 280 

The  magnifying  power  of  convex  glasses  and 
concave  mirrors,  and  the  prismatic  colours 
produced  by  angular  glass,  mentioned  by 

Seneca,  about a n.  50 

Treatise  on  Optics,  by  Ptolemy  . . . . 120 

Greatly  improved  by  Alhazen  ....  1108 

Hints  for  spectacles  and  telescopes,  given  by 
Roger  Bacon,  about  ......  1280 

Spectacles  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Sal- 
vinus  Armatus,  of  Pisa,  before  . . . 1300 

Camera  obscura  said  to  have  been  invented  by 

Baptista  Porta 1560 

Telescopes  invented  by  Leonard  Digges,  about  1571 
Telescope  made  by  Jansen  (said  also  to  have 
invented  the  microscope)  about  . . . 1609 


The  same  instrument  constructed  by  Galileo, 
without  using  the  production  of  Jansen, 

about  1630 

Microscope,  according  to  Huyghens,  invented 

by  Drebbel,  about 1621 

Law  of  refraction  discovered  by  Snellius,  about  1624 
Reflecting  telescope,  James  Gregory  . . . 1663 

,,  ,,  Newton  . . . . 1666 

Motion  and  velocity  of  light  discovered  by 
Roemer,  and  after  him  by  Cassini  . . . 1667 


[Its  velocity  demonstrated  to  be  190  millions  of 
! miles  in  sixteen  minutes.] 

I Double  refraction  explained  by  Barthohnus  . 1669 

Cassegrainian  reflector 1672 

I Newton’s  discoveries 1674 

Telescopes  with  a single  lens  by  Tschirnhausen, 

about  1690 

Polarisation  of  light,  Huyghens,  about  . . 1692 

Structure  of  the  eye  explained  by  Petit,  about  1700 
Achromatic  telescope  constructed  by  Mr.  Hall 

j (but  not  made  public)  in 1733 

Constructed  by  Dollond,  most  likely  without 

any  knowledge  of  Hall’s 1757 

Herschel’s  great  reflecting  telescope  erected  at 

Slough  . ■ 1789 

Dr.  T.  Young’s  discoveries  (undulatory  theory, 

&c.) 1800-3 

Camera  lucida  (Dr.  ^Vollaston)  ....  1807 
Mains  (polarisation  of  light  by  reflection)  . . 1808 

Fresnel  (double  refraction,  (fee.)'.  . . . 1817 

Arago  (colours  of  polarised  light,  &c.)  . . 1811-53 

Sir  D.  Brewster,  optical  researches  (see  Photo- 
graphy)   1814-57 

Large  telescope  constructed  by  lord  Rosse  . 1845 
Dr.  Tyndall’s  Lectures  on  Light,  illustrated  by 
Duboscq’s  electric  lamp,  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, London 1856 

See  Telescope,  Stereoscope,  Pseudoscope,  Sj^ectmin, 
Photography,  &c. 


OPTIC  NERVES  are  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  N.  Varole,  a surgeon  and  physician 
of  Bologna,  about  a.d.  1538.  Plouv.  Diet. 
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ORACLES.  The  most  luieient  was  that  of  DoJoiia  ; hut  tlio  most  famous  the  oracle  of 
Delphi,  1263  n.c.  See  Delphi.  'I'ho  heathen  oraeles  were  always  delivered  in  such  duhiou:i 
expressions,  that  let  what  would  hai)pon  to  the  inquirer,  they  might  he  explained  to  mean 
the  event  that  came  to  pass. 

ORANOE.  The  sweet,  or  China  orange,  was  first  brought  into  Europe  from  China  hy 
the  Tortuguese,  in  1547  ; and  it  is  a.sscrteil  that  the  identical  tree,  whence  all  the  European 
orauge-lrees  of  this  sort  were  jirodueed,  is  still  preserved  at  Lisbon,  in  the  gardens  of  one  of 
its  nobility.  Orange-trees  were  lirst  brought  to  England,  and  planted,  with  little  success,  in 
1595  ; they  are  said  to  have  been  ])lanteil  at  Beddington  park,  near  Croydon,  Surrey.  The 
duty  on  imported  oranges  was  repealetl  in  18C0. 

ORANGE,  a principality  in  S.E.  France,  formerly  a lordship  in  the  ninth  or  tenth 
century.  It  has  been  ruled  by  four  houses  successively  : that  of  Giraud  Adhemar  (to  1174)  ; 
of  Baux  (1182  to  1393) ; of  Chalons  (to  1530) ; and  of  Nassau  (1530  to  1713).  See  Nassau. 
riiilibert  the  Great,  prince  of  Orange,  the  last  of  the  house  of  Chalons,  having  been  wronged 
by  Francis  I.  of  France,  entered  the  service  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  whom  he  rendered 
great  services  by  his  military  talents.  He  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Florence,  Aug.  3,  1530. 
lie  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew-in-law  Renee  of  Nassau.  See  the  pj’inces  of  Orange  under 
Holland.  The  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  Holland  is  styled  prince  of  Orange,  although  the 
principality  Avas  ceded  to  France  in  1713. 

ORANGE  RIVER,  a free  state  in  South  Africa.  The  British  government  transferred 
(by  sir  George  Clerk)  their  powers  over  this  territory  to  a provisional  government,  March  29, 
1854.  A Volksraad,  or  legislative  council,  and  governor  (elected  every  four  years)  have  since 
been  appointed. 

ORANGEMEN.  A battle,  called  the  battle  of  the  Diamond,  Avas  fought  in  the  county  of 
Armagh,  in  Sept.  1795  ; and  the  treachery  experienced  by  the  Protestants  on  that  occasion 
convinced  them  they  Avouhl  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  from  their  small 
numbers,  unless  they  associated  for  their  defence.  In  commemoration  of  that  victory  the 
first  Orange  lodge  was  formed  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  Sept.  21,  1795  ; but  the  name  of 
Orangemen  existed  some  time  before.  They  associated  to  maintain  the  constitution  in  church 
and  state,  as  established  at  the  Revolution  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  An  Orange  lodge  Avas 
formed  in  Dublin,  the  members  publishing  a declaration  of  their  principles  in  Jan.  1798, 
It  is  stated,  that  in  1836,  there  were  145,000  Orangemen  in  England,  and  125,000  in 
Ireland,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  being  grand-master.  After  a parliamentary  inquiry,  Orange 
clubs  Avere  broken  up  at  the  request  of  the  house  of  commons  : but  revived  in  1845.  In  Oct. 
1857,  the  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland  ordered  that  justices  of  the  peace  should  not  belong  to 
Orange  clubs.  The  Orangemen  in  Canada  Avere  greatly  excited  during  the  Ausit  of  the  prince 
of  Wales  in  Sept.  i860.  An  Orange  demonstration  in  Belfast  on  Sept.  17,  1862,  led  to 
desperate  riots. 

ORATOR  HENLEY.  An  English  clergyman  of  some  talents,  and  great  eccentricity, 
obtained  this  name  by  opening  Avhat  he  called  his  “ Oratory”  in  London,  in  1726.  He  had 
a kind  of  chapel  in  NeAvport-market,  Avhere  he  gave  lectures  on  theological  topics  on  Sundays, 
and  on  other  subjects  on  Wednesdays,  every  Aveek.  Novelty  procured  him  a multitude  of 
hearers  ; but  he  Avas  too  imprudent  to  gain  any  permanent  advantage  from  his  project. 
After  having  served  as  a butt  for  the  satirical  Avits,  poets,  and  j)ainters  of  his  time,  he 
remoA^ed  his  oratory  to  Glare-market,  and  sank  into  comparative  obscurity  and  contempt 
previously  to  his  death,  in  1756. 

ORATORIANS  (from  the  Latin  orare,  to  pray),  a regular  order  of  priests  established  by 
St.  Philip  Neri,  about  1564,  and  so  called  from  the  oratory  of  St.  Jerome,  at  Rome,  AAdiere  they 
olfered  up  prayers.  They  had  a foundation  in  France,  commenced  by  father  de  BeruUe, 
afterwards  cardinal,  1612. — The  rev.  Frederic  Faber  and  others,  as  “Fathers  of  the  Oratory,” 
established  themselves  first  in  King  William-street,  Strand,  in  1848,  and  afterAvards  at 
Brompton. 

ORATORIO,  a kind  of  sacred  drama,  the  subject  of  it  being  generally  taken  from  the 
Scriptures,  set  to  music.  Mason.  The  origin  of  oratorios,  so  named  from  having  been  first 
performed  in  an  oratory,  is  ascribed  to  St.  Philip  Neri,  about  1550.  The  first  oratorio  in 
London  Avas  performed  in  Lincoln’s-inn  theatre,  in  Portugal-strcet,  in  1732.  Handel’s 
oratorio  of  “Israel  in  Egypt”  AA'as  produced  in  1738;  and  the  “Messiah”  in  1741  ; Haydn’s 
“Creation”  in  1798  ; Mendelssohn’s  “St.  Paul”  in  1837;  and  “Elijah”  in  1846. 

ORCHO^MENUS,  a small  Greek  state  in  Boeotia,  Avas  destroyed  by  the  Thebans,  368  ; 
restored  by  Philip  II.  of  Macedon,  354  ; and  gHen  up  by  him  to  'Thebes,  346  b.c. 
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ORDEAL.  The  ordeal  was  known  among  the  Greeks.*  With  us  it  is  a term  signifying 
tlie  judiciary  determination  of  accusations  for  criminal  offences  by  fire  and  water.  It  was 
introduced  into  England  with  other  superstitions  taken  from  the  codes  of  the  Germans.  That 
by  lire  was  confined  to  the  upper  classes  of  the  people  ; that  of  water,  to  bondsmen  and 
rustics.  Women  accused  of  incontinency  formerly  underwent  the  ordeal,  to  ]>rove  their 
innocence.  A ])risoner  who  jdeaded  not  guilty,  might  choose  whether  he  would  put  himself 
for  trial  upon  God  and  liis  country,  by  twelve  men,  as  at  this  day,  or  upon  God  only  ; and 
then  it  was  called  the  judgment  of  God,  presuming  He  woidd  deliver  the  innocent.  The 
accused  were  to  pass  barefooted  and  blindfolded  over  nine  red-hot  ploughshares,  or  were  to 
carry  burning  irons  in  their  hands  ; and  accordingly  as  they  escaped,  they  were  judged 
innocent  or  guilty,  acquitted  or  condemned.  The  ordeal  was  used  from  Edward  the 
Confessor’s  time  to  that  of  Henry  III.  It  was  abolished  45  Hen.  III.  1261. 

ORDERS.  See  Knighthood. 

ORDERS  IN  Council  were  issued  by  the  British  government,  Jan.  7,  and  Nov.  ii,  1807, 
prohibiting  trade  with  the  ports  occuj)ied  by  the  French.  They  were  rejirisals  for  Napoleon’s 
Berlin  decree  {which  see).  These  restrictions  greatly  checked  the  progi’ess  of  manufactures  in 
this  country,  and  caused  much  distress  till  their  removal  in  1814. 

ORDINATION  of  ministers  in  the  Christian  church  began  with  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
See  Mark  iii.  14  ; and  Acts  vi.  and  xiv.  23.  In  England  in  1549  a new  form  of  ordination 
of  ministers  was  ordered  to  be  prepared  by  a committee  of  six  prelates  and  six  divines. 

ORDINANCE.  See  Self-Denying  Ordinance. 

ORDNANCE-OFFICE.  Before  the  invention  of  guns,  this  office  was  sujiplicd  by  officers 
under  the  following  names  : the  bowyer ; the  cross-bowyer  ; the  galeater,  or  purveyor  of 
helmets;  the  armourer;  and  the  keeper  of  the  tents.  Henry  VIII.  placed  it  under  the 
management  of  a master-general,  a lieutenant,  surveyor,  &c.  The  master-general  was  chosen 
from  among  the  first  generals  in  the  service  of  the  sovereign.  The  appointment  was  formerly 
for  life,  but  since  the  Restoration  was  held  durante  hene  placito,  and  not  unfrequentl}'-  by  a 
cabinet  minister.  Beatson.  The  letters  patent  for  this  office  were  revoked  May  25,  1855,  and 
its  duties  vested  in  the  minister  of  war,  lord  Panmure.  The  last  master-general  was  lord 
Fitzroy  Somerset,  afterwards  lord  Raglan. 

ORDNANCE  SURVEY.  The  trigonometrical  survey  of  England  was  commenced  by 
gen.  Roy,  in  1784,  continued  by  col.  Colby,  and  completed  by  col.  James  in  1856.  The 
publication  of  the  maps  commenced  in  1819,  under  the  direction  of  col.  Mudge,  and  is  still 
going  on  ; the  southern  part  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile,  the  northern  six  inches  to 
the  mile  ; a large  part  of  these  maps  have  been  coloured  geologically.  The  survey  of  Ireland 
has  been  completed  and  published  ; that  of  Scotland  is  to  be  proceeded  with. 

OREGON  TERRITORY.  A dispute  respecting  boundaries  arose  in  1845  between  the 
British  government  and  that  of  the  United  States,  which  was  settled  by  treaty  June  12,  1846. 
Oregon  was  admitted  as  a state  by  the  Union  in  Feb.  1859. 

ORGANS.  Their  invention  is  attributed  to  Archimedes,  about  220  b.c.  ; and  to  one 
Ctesibius,  a barber  of  Alexandria,  about  100  b.c.  The  organ  was  brought  to  Eurojie  from  the 
Greek  empire,  and  was  first  applied  to  "religious  devotions,  in  churches,  in  a.d.  657. 
Bellarmine.  Organs  were  used  in  the  western  churches  by  j'^ope  Vitalianus,  in  658. 
Ammonius.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  organ  was  known  in  France  in  the  time  of  Louis  I.  815, 
when  one  was  constructed  by  an  Italian  priest.  St.  Jerome  mentions  an  organ  with  twelve 
pairs  of  bellows  which  might  have  been  heard  a mile  off ; and  another  at  Jerusalem  which 
might  have  been  heard  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  organ  at  Haarlem  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  Europe  ; it  has  60  stops  and  8000  pijies.  At  Seville  is  one  with  1000  stops  and  5300  pipes. 
The  organ  at  Amsterdam  has  a set  of  pipes  that  imitate  a chorus  of  human  voices.  Of  the 
organs  in  England,  that  at  St.  George’s  hall,  Liverpool,  by  Mr.  Willis,  is  the  largest ; next 
in  order,  that  at  York  minster,  and  that  in  the  Music-hall,  Birmingham.  In  London,  the 
largest  is,  perhaps,  that  of  Spitalfields  church  ; and  that  in  Christ  church  is  nearly  as 
extensive.  The  best  is  the  famous  Temple  organ,  erected  by  competition  of  Schmidt  and 
Harris,  two  eminent  builders  ; after  long-j)rotracted  disputes  about  their  merits,  the  ques- 
tion was  referred  to  vote,  and  Mr.  Jefferies,  afterwards  chief  justice,  gave  the  casting  vote 
in  favour  of  Schmidt  (called  Father  Smith),  about  1682.  A monster  organ  was  erected  in  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  in  June,  1857,  which  at  times  overpowered  the  2400  vocal  and 
instrumental  performers. 


In  Nurriberi  v.  2,  directions  are  given  to  try  women  accused  of  incontinence  with  the  u-ater  of  jealousy. 
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OK’IIOli  ( 'OliliKCi I'i  (Oxfuiil).  fuiimlfil  in  Ky  Atlani  dc  llnniif,  iircli(l<*in*on  oI  SUjw, 

ntnl  (ilinoiier  to  kin^  Kdwanl  II.  'I’lus  (•ollc;;c  duri\'t*s  its  naiao  from  a IcMciiuMit,  called 
rOriole,  oil  tho  site  of  wliieli  the  building  stands, 

OKI  FL.V M M M.  See  .1  urijlamma. 

OKKJKNISTS  pretended  to  draw  tlieir  o|)inions  from  tlie  writing.s  of  Origcn  (al)out  A.D. 
206).  'J'hey  maintained  that  Christ  was  the  son  of  (hid  no  otlier  way  than  liy  adojition  and 
grace  ; that  souls  were  created  before  the  bodies  ; that  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  the  waters 
that  are  under  tho  firmament,  liad  all  souls  ; that  the  torments  of  the  damned  shall  have  an 
end,  and  that  the  fallen  angels  shall  after  a time  be  restoreil  to  their  first  condition.  They 
were  condemned  by  councils,  and  the  reading  of  Origen’s  works  was  forbidden.  Burkr.. 
These  doctrines  were  condemned  by  the  council  of  Constantinople  in  553. 

OKION  Stkam-Siiip,  On  June  18,  1850,  this  si>lendid  vessel,  bound  from  TJverpool  to 
Glasgow,  struck  on  a sunken  rock,  northward  of  Fortpatrick,  and  within  a stone’s  throw  of 
land,  and  instantly  filled  in  seven  fathoms  of  water.  Of  two  hundred  passengers  suppo.sed  to 
be  on  board  at  the  time,  more  than  fifty  were  drowned. 

ORKNEY  AND  SIIE’rLANl)  ISLES  (North  of  Scotland).  These  islands  were  conquered 
from  the  Piets  by  Harold  king  of  Norway,  a.d,  870,  and  were  ceded  to  James  111.  as  his 
bride’s  dowry  in  1468.  The  Orkneys  were  the  ancient  Orcades  ; united  with  Shetland,  they 
now  form  one  of  the  Scotch  counties.  The  bishopric  of  Orkney  Avas  founded  by  St.  Servanus 
early  in  the  fifth  century,  some  affirm  by  St.  Colm.  It  ended  Avith  the  abolition  of 
episcopacy  in  Scotland,  about  1689.  See  Bishops  of  Scotland. 

ORLEANS  (a  city  in  central  France),  iormoxly  Aurdianu'm ; gave  title  to  a kingdom, 
A.D.  491,  and  aftei'Avards  to  a duchy,  usually  held  by  one  of  the  royal  family.  It  Avas 
besieged  by  the  English,  under  John  Talbot,  aftei’Avards  earl  of  ShreAvsbury,  Oct.  12,  1428, 
and  Avas  bravely  defended  by  Gaucour,  the  more  so  as  its  fall  Avoiild  have  ruined  the  cause  of 
Charles  YI.  kmg  of  France.  It  AA’as  relieved  by  the  heroism  of  Joan  of  Arc,  aftenvards 
surnamed  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  April  29,  1429,  and  the  siege  Avas  raised.  See  Joan  of  Arc, 
Siege  of  Orleans,  Avhen  the  duke  of  Guise  Avas  killed,  1563. 


DUKES  OF  ORLEANS. 


Louis  contended  for  the  regency  with  John  the 
Fearless,  duke  of  Burgundy,  by  whose  instigation 
he  was  assassinated  in  1407. 

Charles  taken  prisoner  at  Agincourt,  1415 ; released, 
1440 ; died,  1465. 

Louis,  became  Louis  XII.  of  France  in  1498,  when 
the  duchy  merged  in  the  ci-own. 

BOURBON  BRANCH. 

Philip,  yoimgcst  son  of  Louis  XIII.,  born  1640: 
died,  1701. 


Philip  II.,  born  1673  ; becomes  regent,  1715 ; die.s, 
1723. 

Louis,  born,  1703  ; died,  1752. 

Louis  Philippe,  born,  1725  ; died,  1785. 

Louis  Philippe  Joseph,  born,  1747  ; opposed  the 
court  in  the  French  revolution ; takes  the  name 
Egalite,  Sept,  ii,  1792;  voted  for  the  death  of 
Louis  XVI.  ; was  guillotined,  Nov.  6,  1793. 
i Louis  Philippe,  born,  1773  ; chosen  king  of  the 
I French,  Aug.  9, 1830:  deposed,  Feb.  24, 1848;  died, 

1 Aug.  26,  1850.  See  France. 


ORLEANS,  Neav.  See  Neia  Orleans. 

ORMIJLUM,  a metrical  version  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  in  early  English,  made  by  an 
ecclesiastic  named  Orm,  in  the  12th  century,  Avas  printed  at  Oxford  in  1852  from  a MS.  in 
the  Bodleian. 

ORNITPIOLOGY.  See  Birds. 

ORPHAN-HOUSES.  The  emperor  Trajan  first  formed  establishments  for  this  purpose. 
Pliny  relates  in  his  Panegju'ic  that  Trajan  had  caused  five  thousand  free-born  children  to  be 
sought  out  and  educated,  about  a.d.  105.  Orphan-houses,  properly  so  called,  are  mentioned 
for  the  first  time  in  the  laAvs  of  the  emperor  Justinian.  At  the  court  of  Byzantium,  the 
office  of  inspector  of  orphans,  orphanotrophoSy  Avas  so  honourable,  that  it  Avas  held  by  the 
brother  of  the  emperor  Michael  IV.  in  the  eleventh  century.  See  Foundling  Hospitals.  * 

ORPHEONISTES.  See  Crystal  PalacCy  i860. 

ORRER  Y.  The  employment  of  planetary  machines  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  appears  to  have  been  coeval  AA'ith  the  construction  of  the  clepsydne 
and  other  horological  automata.  Ptolemy  devised  the  circles  and  epicycles  that  distinguish 
his  system  about  a.d.  130.  The  planetary  clock  of  Finee  AA'as  begun  a.d.  1553.  The 
planetarium  of  De  Rheita  Avas  formed  about  1650.  The  planetarium,  uoav  termed  the 

* The  asylum  for  Female  Orphans,  Lambeth,  was  instituted  in  175S.  Similar  institutions  are  now 
numerous.  The  London  Orphan  Asylum  (in  1813 ; removed  to  Clapton  in  1823) ; the  Infant  Orphan  Asylum 
at  AVanstead  (1827)  ; .and  the  Asylum  for  Fatherless  Children  (in  1844  ; settled  at  Needham,  Surrey,)  were 
established  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  a Baptist  minister,  the  rev.  Andrew  Reed. 
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Orrery,  it  is  said,  was  constructed  by  Rowley,  after  a pattern  devised  by  the  clock-inakcr 
George  Graham,  at  the  expense  of  Charles  Boyle,  earl  of  Orrery,  about  1715. 

ORSINl’S  PLOT  against  the  emperor  Napoleon  III.  See  France,  Jan,  1858. 

ORTHES  or  Ortiiez  (S.  France),  Battle  of,  between  the  British  and  Spanish  armies 
on  one  side,  and  the  French  on  the  other,  the  former  commanded  by  Wellington,  and  the 
latter  by  marshal  Soult,  In  this  engagement  the  British  gained  a great  and  decisive  victory, 
Feb.  27,  1814.  The  victory  was  soon  followed  by  the  battle  of  Toulouse  {which  see). 

OSBORNE  HOUSE,  Isle  of*  Wight,  was  purchased  by  the  queen  in  1845,  and  rebuilt 
by  Mr.  Cubitt.. 

OSMIUM,  discovered  in  platinum  ore  by  Tennant  in  1804,  was  stated  in  1861  to  be  the 
heaviest  known  metal. 

OSSORY  (S.E.  Ireland),  Bishopric  of,  was  first  planted  at  Saiger,  about  a.d.  402 
(thirty  years  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick),  from  whence  the  bishops  of  it  were  called 
Fpiscojxi  Saigerenses.  From  Saiger  it  was  translated  to  Aghavoe,  in  Upper  Ossory,  in  1052. 
Felix  O’Dullany,  bishop  of  Ossory,  translated  the  see  to  Kilkenny,  about  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  II,  The  cathedral  church  was  allowed  to  be  the  finest  in  Ireland.  This 
bishopric  was  united  to  Ferns  and  Leighlin  in  1842,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Church 
Temporalities’  act,  passed  in  1833. 

OSTEND  (Belgium),  is  famous  for  the  long  siege  it  su.stained  against  the  Spaniards, 
from  July  1601  to  Sept.  1604,  when  it  surrendered  by  an  honourable  capitulation.  On  tin; 
death  of  Charles  II.  of  S])ain,  the  French  seized  Ostend  ; but  in  1706,  after  the  battle  of 
Ramilies,  it  was  retaken  by  the  allies.  It  was  again  taken  by  the  French  in  1745,  but 
restored  in  1748.  In  1756,  the  French  garrisoned  this  town  for  the  empress-queen  Maria 
Theresa.  In  1792,  the  French  once  more  took  Ostend,  which  they  evacuated  in  1793, 
repossessed  in  1794.  The  English  landed  troops  here,  who  destroyed  the  Avorks  of  the 
Bruges  canal  ; but  the  wind  shifting  before  they  could  re-embark,  they  were  obliged  to 
surrender  to  the  French,  May  19,  1798.  Here  in  1843  the  king  of  Belgium  met  the  queen 
and  prince  Albert.  See  Cuha,  note. 

OSTRACISM  (from  the  Greek  ostrdkon,  a potsherd  or  shell),  a mode  of  proscription  at 
Athens,  by  which  those  aaJio  were  either  too  rich,  or  had  too  much  authority,  were  condemned 
to  ten  years’  banishment  (but  Avithout  any  confiscation  of  their  goods  or  estates),  for  fear 
they  might  set  up  for  tyrants  over  their  native  country.  This  custom  is  said  to  have  been 
first  introduced  by  the  tyrant  Hippias  ; by  others,  it  is  ascribed  to  Cleisthenes,  about  510  r.c. 
The  people  Avrote  the  names  of  those  Avliom  they  most  suspected  upon  small  shells  ; these 
they  put  in  an  urn  or  box,  and  presented  it  to  the  senate.  Upon  a scrutiny,  he  Avhose  name 
Avas  oftenest  written  Avas  sentenced  by  the  council  to  be  banished  ah  axis  et  focis  (from  his 
altar  and  hearth).  6000  votes  Avere  required.  This  laAV  Avas  abused,  and  they  Avho  deserved 
best  of  the  commonwealth  fell  under  the  popular  resentment,  as  Aristides,  noted  for  his 
justice,  Miltiades,  for  his  victories,  &c.  It  AA^as  abolished  by  ironically  proscribing 
Hyj)erbolus,  a mean  person. 

OSTROGOTHS  or  Eastern  Goths,  Avere  di.stinguished  from  the  Visigoths  (Western 
Goths)  about  a.d.  330.  After  ravaging  eastern  Europe,  Thrace,  &c.,  their  great  leader, 
Theodoric,  established  a kingdom  in  Italy,  which  lasted  from  493  to  553.  See  Italy. 

OSTRO LENKA,  Battle  of,  betAveen  the  Poles  and  Rus.sians,  one  of  the  mo.st  sanguinary 
and  desperate  battles  fought  by  the  Poles  for  the  recoA^ery  of  their  independence.  May  26, 
1831.  On  both  sides  the  slaughter  Avas  immense,  but  the  Poles  remained  masters  of  the 
field  : they,  however,  shortly  afterwards  retreated  to  Praga.  The  Russians,  in  their  accounts 
of  this  battle,  claimed  the  victory. 

OSTRICH,  the  struthios  of  the  ancients,  a native  of  Africa  (see  .Toh  xxxix.  14). 
Ostriches  were  hatched  and  reared  at  San  Donato,  near  Florence,  1859-60. 

OTAHEITE  or  Tahiti,  an  island  in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  seen  by  Byron  in  1765,  and 
visited  in  1767  by  captain  Wallis,  aaJio  called  it  George  the  Third  Island.  Captain  Cook 
came  hither  in  1768,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  ; sailed  round  the  aaRoK  island  in  a 
boat,  and  stayed  three  months  : it  was  visited  twice  afterAvards  by  that  celebrated  navigator. 
See  Cook.  Omai,  a native  of  this  island,  Avas  brought  over  to  England  by  cajitain  Cook,  and 
carried  back  by  him,  in  his  last  voyage.  In  1799,  king  Pomare  ceded  the  distr-ict  of  Matavai 
to  some  English  missionaries.  Queen  Pomare  was  compelled  to  place  herself  under  the 
protection  of  France,  Sept.  9,  1843.  She  retracted,  and  Otaheite  and  the  neighbouring 
islands  were  taken  possession  of  by  admiral  Dupetit-Thouars  in  the  name  of  the  French 
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king,  Nov.  1843.  Tlio  French  imprisoned  Mr.  Prichard,  the  Fiiiglish  consul,  March  5,  1844, 
hut  the  act  was  cemsured  in  Franco. 

OTTERBURN  (Nortliumherland),  Battle  of,  fought  Aug.  10  (or  15),  1388,  between 
tho  Phiglish  under  the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  his  two  sons,  and  the  Scots  under  the 
heroic  sir  William  Douglas,  who  was  slain  by  Henry  Percy,  surnamed  Hotspur.  The  Scots 
obtained  tho  vic.tory,  ami  the  two  Percies  were  made  prisoners.  On  this  battle  the  well- 
known  ballad  of  Chcvij  Chase  is  foundeil.  Walsingliam. 

OTTOMAN  EMPIRE.  Seo  Turkci/. 

OUDE,  a large  and  rich  ])rovinco  in  North  India,  formerly  a vice-royalty  held  by  the 
vizier  of  the  great  mogul.  On  the  dismemberment  of  his  em))ire  about  1760,  it  was  seized 
by  the  vizier  Sujah-ud-Dowlah,  ancestor  of  the  late  royal  family. 


IJattlo  of  Buxar,  where  Snjah  and  Ins  ally,  Meor 
Cossiin,  .are  totally  tlefoatod,  and  the  British 
became  virtually  mtisters  of  Oude  . May  23,  1764 
Iteigu  of  Asoi)h-ud-l  )owlah,  who  codes  Benares, 
ite.,  to  tho  East  India  Company,  who  place 
troops  in  Oude  (see  C7i«?ior)  . . . 1775-81 

[The  annual  subsidy  to  the  company  in  1787 
was  500,000/.  : in  1794,  760,000/.  ; in  1801, 
1,352,347/  J Jlore  territories  ceded  to  the 

company 1801 

Ghazee-ud-deen  becomes  Aijiy,  with  the  consent 

of  the  British ’'SiQ  , 

Bre.adful  misgovernment  of  Xusser-ud-deen,  1827-37  ' 

[At  his  death  the  British  resident,  colonel  Lowe,  ! 

suppresses  promptly  an  insurrection.  ] j 

Al.ahomed  Ali  governs  well  . . . 1837-42  i 

But  his  son  Umjeed  Ali  ,Shah  . . . 1842-7  ] 


And  grandson,  Wajid  Ali  Shah,  exceed  all  their 
predecessors  in  i)roflig.ac3'  . . . 1847-56 

In  consotpience  (by  virtue  of  the  treatj'  of  1801) 

Oude  is  annexed  to  the  British  territories,  by 
decree,  proclaimed  ....  P'eb.  7,  1856 
The  queen  and  prince  of  Oude,  <fec.,  arrive  in 
London  to  aiipeal  . . . Aug.  20,  — 

Oude  joins  the  Indian  mutiny : ex-king  of  Oude 
impri.soned  (on  suspicion)  . . June  14,  1857 

The  queen  dies  at  Paris,  Jan.  24 : and  the  prince 

at  London Feb.  26,  1858 

[For  the  war,  see  India,  1857-8.] 

TriumiJhal  entry  of  tho  governor-general  into 
Lucknow.  The  Talookdars  (landholders)  re- 
ceive a free  grant  of  their  estates  Oct.  22,  1859 
Oude  is  said  to  be  prospering  under  British  rule  1862 


OUDENARDE  (Belgium),  where  on  July  ii,  1708,  the  Engli.sh  and  allies,  under  the 
duke  of  JMarlborougli  and  ])rince  Eugene,  thoroughly  defeated  the  French,  who  \vere  besieging 
Oudenarde.  The  French  king  ^n’oposed  peace  without  effect. 

OULART  (S.E.  Ireland),  where  a body  of  5000  Irish  insurgents  attacked  the  king’s 
troops,  in  small  number.  May  27,  1798.  The  North  Cork  militia,  after  great  feats  of 
bravery,  were  cut  to  pieces,  five  men  only  escaping.  Musgrave. 

OUNCE,  the  sixteenth  part  of  the  pound  avoirdupois,  and  twelfth  of  the  pound  troy. 
The  word  is  from  uncia  ; and  its  precise  weight  was  fixed  by  Henry  III.  who  decreed  that 
an  English  ounce  should  be  640  dry  grains  of  wheat ; that  twelve  of  these  ounces  should  be 
a pound  ; and  that  eight  pounds  should  be  a gallon  of  wine,  1233. 

OURIQUE  (Portugal),  where  Alfonso,  count  or  duke  of  Portugal,  encountered  five 
Saracen  kings  and  a prodigious  army  of  Moors,  July  25,  1139,  and  signally  defeated  them. 
He  was  hailed  king  upon  the  spot.  Lisbon,  the  capital,  was  taken,  and  he  soon  after  was 
here  crowned  as  the  first  king  ; the  Moorish  dominion  being  overthrown. 

OUTLAW,  one  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  law,  and  out  of  the  king’s  protection  : a 
punishment  for  such  as  being  called  in  law  do  contemptuously  refuse  to  appear.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  all  the  judges  agreed,  that  none  but  the  sheriff  only,  having  lawful 
warrant  therefor,  should  put  to  death  any  man  outlawed.  Cowel. 

OUZEL  GALLEY  SOCIETY.  In  1700  the  case  of  a ship  in  the  port  of  Dublin  excited 
great  legal  perplexity.  To  lessen  the  delay  and  expense,  it  was  referred  to  an  arbitration  of 
merchants,  whose  decision  was  prompt  and  highly  approved.  This  led  to  the  foundation  of 
the  present  society  for  terminating  commercial  disputes  by  arbitration.  The  vessel  was 
named  the  Ouzel  Galley,  and  the  society  adopted  the  name  in  1705. 

OVATION.  An  inferior  triumph  which  the  Romans  allowed  those  generals  of  their 
army  whose  victories  were  not  considerable.*  Publius  Posthumius  Tubertus  was  the  first 
who  was  decreed  an  ovation,  503  b.c. 

OVERLAND  MAIL.  See  Waghorn. 

OWHYHEE  or  Hawaii,  an  island  in  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean,  discovered  in  1778,  by 
captain  Cook.  On  Feb.  14,  I779>  be  here  fell  a victim  to  a sudden  resentment  of  the 


* He  who  was  thus  rewarded,  entered  the  city  with  a myrtle  crown  upon  his  head,  that  tree  being 
consecrated  to  Venus  ; ■wherefore,  when  Marcus  Crassus  was  decreed  the  honoiu'  of  an  ovation,  he  parti- 
cularly desired  it  as  a favour  of  the  senate  to  be  allowed  a laurel  crown  instead  of  a myrtle  one.  This 
triumph  was  called  ovation,  becaiise  the  general  offered  a sheep  {ovii)  when  he  came  to  the  capitol,  whereas 
in  the  gre.at  triumph  he  offered  a bull. 
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natives.  A boat  liaving  been  stolen  by  one  of  tbc  islanders,  tbe  captain  went  on  shore  to 
seize  the  king,  and  keep  him  as  a hostage  till  the  boat  was  restored.  The  people  would  not 
submit  to  tins  insult,  and  their  resistance  brought  on  hostilities,  and  captain  Cook  and  some 
of  his  companions  were  killed.  Great  progress  has  been  recently  made  in  civilization  here  ; 
and  an  order  of  nobility  and  representative  assembly  were  instituted  in  i860.  The 
population  then  was  about  120,000. 

OXFOllD.  Here  Canute  held  a wittenagemot  in  1018,  and  here  Henry  III.,  compelled 
by  his  barons,  summoned  a imrliament  (called  the  “Mad”)  in  1258.  Durfdalc.  See 
Parliament.  Parliaments  assembled  here  in  1625  and  1665,  in  consequence  of  the  plague 
then  raging  in  London  and  in  1644,  Charles  I.  summoned  such  members  of  both  houses  as 
were  devoted  to  his  interest  to  meet  him  at  Oxford ; these  were  seceders  from  the  parliament 
at  We.stminster.  Charles  II.  held  a iiarliament  here  in  1681.  The  Bishopric  was  formed 
out  of  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  in  1542,  when  king  Henry  VIII.  endowed  it  out  of  the  lands  of 
the  dissolved  monasteries  of  Abingdon  and  Osney,  and  assigned  the  church  of  the  abbey  of 
Osney  for  a cathedral,  but  afterwards  he  removed  the  seat  of  the  see  to  Oxford  in  1545. 
The  ])resent  cathedral,  anciently  dedicated  to  St.  Frideswide,  was  afterwards  entitled  Christ 
church.  Present  income  of  the  see,  5000Z. 


RECENT  BISHOPS  OF  OXFORD. 


1807.  Charles  Moss ; died,  Dec.  16,  1811. 
1812.  William  Jackson  ; died,  Dec.  2,  1815. 
1815.  Edward  Legge  ; died,  Jan.  27,  1827. 


1827.  Charles  Lloyd  ; died,  May  31,  1829. 

1829.  Richard  Bagot : translated  to  Bath,  Nov.  1846. 
1845.  Samuel  Wilberforce,  present  bishop. 


OXFORD  UNIVERSITY.  This  university  is  by  some  suppo.sed  to  have  been  a 
seminary  for  learning  before  the  time  of  Alfred,  and  to  have  ow'ed  its  revival  and  consequence 
to  his  liberal  patronage.  Others  state,  that  though  the  university  is  ascribed  to  Alfred,  yet 
that  no  regular  institution  deserving  the  name  existed  even  at  the  period  of  the  Norman 
eonquest.  It  was  incorporated  by  queen  Elizabeth  in  1571.  On  Aug.  31,  1850,  a commission 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  its  “state,  studies,  discipline,  and  revenues,”  which  reported 
April  27,  1852  ; and  acts  were  passed  in  1855  and  1856  making  many  alterations  in  the 
constitution  and  government  of  the  university.  A University  Museum  -was  opened  in 
July,  i860. 


COLLEGES.  i 

University.  Said  to  have  been  founded  by  king  1 
Alfred,  872  ; founded  by  William,  archdeacon  | 
of  Durham,  about  . . . . a.d.  1232  ; 

Baliol.  John  Baliol,  knt.  (father  to  Baliol,  king  ■ 
of  the  Scots),  and  Deborah,  his  wife  . . 1263 

Merton  College.  Walter  de  Merton,  bishop  of  J 

Rochester 1264  ! 

Hertford  College  (dissolved  in  1818,  and  a Hert-  I 

ford  scholarship  appointed)  . . . . 1312  ' 

Exeter.  Walter  Stapleton,  bishop  of  Exeter  . 1314  j 
Oriel  College.  King  Edward  II.  ; Adam  de  | 
Brome,  archdeacon  of  Stowe  . . . . 1326 

Queen’s  College.  Robert  de  Eglesfield,  clerk, 
confessor  to  queen  Philippa,  consort  of 

Edward  III 1340 

New  College.  William  of  Wykeham,  bishop  of 
Winchester:  first  called  St.  Mary  of  Winchester  1386 
Lincoln  College.  Richard  Fleming,  1427 ; 

finished  by  Rotherham,  bishop  of  Lincoln  . 1479 
All  Souls’  College,  founded  by  Henry  Chichely, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  ....  1437 
Magdalen.  WiUiam  of  Waynflete,  bishop  of 

Winchester 1456  ^ 

Brazenose.  William  Smyth,  bishoi)  of  Lincoln, 
and  sir  Richard  Sutton 1 509  | 


Corpus  Christi.  Richard  Fox,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester   1516 

Christ  Church.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  1525  ; and 

afterwards  by  Henry  VIII 1532 

Trinity.  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  on  the  basis  of  a 
previous  institution,  called  Durham  College,  1554 
St.  John’s.  Sir  Thomas  Whyte,  lord  mayor  of 

London 1555 

Jesus  College.  Dr.  Hugh  Price ; queen  Eliza- 
beth   1571 

Wadham.  Nicholas  Wadham,  and  Dorothy, 

his  wife 1613 

Pembroke.  Thomas  Teesdale  and  Richard 

Wightwick.  clerk 1624 

Worcester.  Sir  Thomas  Coke  of  Bentley,  in 
Worcestershire;  it  was  originally  called  Glou- 
cester College 1714 

HALLS  (not  incorporated). 

St.  Edmund’s 1269 

St.  Mary’s i-’'!3 

New  Inn  Hall 1392 

St.  Alary  Alagdalen 1487 

St.  Alban’s 1547 

lOxford  University  Calendar.} 


RECENT  CHANCELLORS. 

1809.  Lord  Grenville.  I 1852.  The  carl  of  Derby. 

1834.  The  duke  of  Wellington.  | 


OXFORD  ADMINISTRATION:  formed  May  29,  1711. 


Robert,  earl  of  Oxford  (previously  right  hon.  Robert 
Harley),  lord  treasurer. 

Sir  Simon  (afterwards  lord)  Harcourt,  lord  keeper. 


John,  duke  of  Normanby  and  Buckingham,  lord 
president. 

John,  bishop  of  Bristol  (aft.  London),  priry  seal. 


* The  Fatal  Oxford  Assizes, — when  the  high  sheriff  and  300  other  persons  died  suddenly,  of  an 
infection  caught  from  the  prisoners,  20  Eliz.  1577.  Stow.  This  distemper  was  supposed  to  arise  from  the 
stench  that  came  from  the  prisoners,  who  were  so  much  crowded  within  close  and  narrow  w.alls. 
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OXFOHl)  AF/MIXISTRATIOX,  coniinufi/. 

llcnrj'  St.  John  (aftorwnnls  viscount  llolinfifhroko), 
and  William,  lord  narluumth,  urcrttaries  o/  ftate. 
Hubert  Henson  (afterwards  lord  Hingley),  chanctUor 
of  the  exchequer. 

The  duke  of  Slircwshury  succeeded  lord  Oxford,  re- 


ceiving the  lord  treasureFs  stafT  on  Jul}’  30,  1714, 
three  days  before  the  death  of  queen  Anne.  From 
the  reign  of  George  I.  the  olhco  of  lord  treasurer 
has  been  executed  by  commi.ssioncrs. 


OXFORD’S  ASSAULT  ox  the  (iIueex.  A youlli  named  Edward  Oxford,  who  had  hecn 
a servant  in  a ]ud)lic-house,  discharged  two  ])istois  at  her  majesty  ([ueen  Victoria  and  jtrince 
Albert,  as  they  were  proceeding  up  C'onstitiition-liill  in  an  open  jdiaeton  from  Buckingham 
nalace,  June  10,  1840,  He  stood  within  a few  yards  of  the  carriage;  but  fortunately  neither 
Her  majesty  nor  the  })rince  was  injured.  Oxford  was  .suh.sequently  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey 
(July  10),  and  being  adjudged  to  be  insane,  was  sent  to  Bethlehem  hospital. 

OXVOEX  (a  gas  so  called  from  the  Greek  oxus,  sharp,  as  being  generally  found  in  acids), 
is  the  most  abumlant  of  all  substances,  con.stituting  about  one-third  of  the  solid  earth,  and 
forming  by  weight  nine4enths  of  water  and  one-fomdh  of  the  atmosphere.  It  was  first 
separated  from  red  oxide  of  mercury  by  Prie.stley  in  Aug.  1774,  and  liy  Schecle,  who  was 
ignorant  of  Priestley’s  discovery,  in  1775.  It  is  the  chief  supporter  of  animal  life  by 
respiration,  and  of  combustion.  See  Ozone. 

OYER  AND  Terminer.  A commission  directed  to  the  judges  of  the  courts,  by  virtue 
whereof  they  have  power  to  hear  and  determine  treasons,  felonies,  &c. 

0 YES  ! A corruption  of  the  French  oyez,  hear  ye  ! The  term  used  by  a public  crier 
to  enjoin  silence  and  attention  ; very  ancient,  and  the  date  not  known. 

OYSTER  (the  Latin  Ostrea  edulis),  is  said  to  have  its  capital  in  Britain,  for  though 
found  elsewhere  on  the  coasts  of  Europe,  in  no  part  of  them  does  it  attain  such  perfection  as 
in  our  seas.  British  oysters  are  celebrated  by  the  Roman  satirist  Juvenal  (Sat.  IV.  140)  about 
A.u.  100.  The  robbeiy  of  oyster-beds  is  prohibited  by  7 & 8 Geo.  IV.  c.  29  (1826).  About 
1 5, exx)  bushels  of  oysters  are  said  to  be  produced  from  the  Essex  beds  alone.  In  1858  M. 
Coste  commenced  rearing  oysters  in  great  numbers  on  the  coast  of  Brittany.  His  j)lan  was 
found  to  be  successful  in  i860. 

OZOXE  (from  ozein,  to  yield  an  odour),  a name  given  in  1840  by  M.  Schonbeiii  of  Basel 
to  the  odour  in  the  atmosphere  developed  during  the  electric  discharge.  It  is  considered  to 
be  a modification  of  the  oxygen  {tchich  see),  and  when  occurrmg  naturally,  to  have  an  effect 
on  health.  It  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  moist  air  on  phosphorus.  In  1858 
ozonometers  had  been  constructed  by  Dr.  Lankester  and  others.  M.  Schonbein  has  since 
discovered  another  modification  of  oxygen,  which  he  terms  antozone  (1859),  which  hitherto 
has  been  found  only  in  the  compoimd  state  (in  peroxides  of  sodium,  potassium,  &c.). 
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PACIFICATIOX,  Edicts  of.  The  name  usually  given  to  the  edicts  of  toleration 
granted  by  the  French  kings  to  the  Protestants.  See  Ghent. 


First  edict,  by  Charles  IX.,  permitting  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  reformed  religion  near  all  tho 
cities  and  towns  in  the  realm  . . Jan.  1562 

The  reformed  religion  permitted  in  the  houses 
of  lords  justiciaries,  and  certain  other  persons, 

March,  1563 

Those  edicts  revoked,  and  all  Protestant  mims- 
tei-s  ordered  to  quit  France  in  fifteen  days  . 1568 
Edict,  allowing  lords  and  others  to  have  service 
in  their  houses,  and  granting  public  service 
in  certain  towns 1570 


[In  August,  1572,  the  same  monarch  authorised 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bailholomew.  See  Bar- 
tholonmo.] 

Edict  of  Pacification  by  Henry  III.,  April ; re- 
voked, Dec.  1576 ; renewed  for  six  years,  Oct.  1577 
[Several  edicts  were  published  against  the  Pro- 
testants after  the  six  years  expired.] 

Edict  of  Henry  IV.,  renewing  that  of  Oct.  1577,  1591 
Edict  of  Nantes  {which  see),  by  Henry  IV., 

. April  13,  1598 

Pacification  {which  see)  of  Nismes  . July  14,  1629 


PACIFIC  Steam-ves.sel.  See  Steam  Navigation. 

PADLOCKS.  This  species  of  lock  was  invented  by  Bechar  at  Xuremberg  in  a.d.  1540. 

PADUA,  the  Roman  Pataviuni,  in  Venetia,  X.  Italy,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Antenor,  soon  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  1183  b.c.  It  flourished  under  the  Romans.  Patavian 
Latin  was  considered  very  corrupt,  and  is  traced  in  Livy,  a native  of  Padua.  After  being 
an  independent  republic,  Padua  was  ruled  by  the  Carrara  family  from  1318  till  1405,  when 
it  was  seized  by  the  Venetians.  The  university  was  founded  about  1228. 
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PAGANS,  the  heathen,  idolaters,  gentiles,  worshippers  of  idols,  not  agreeing  in  any  set 
form  or  points  of  belief,  except  in  that  of  one  God  supreme,  in  which  point  all  travellers 
assure  us  they  concur  ; Constantine  ordered  the  Pagan  temples  to  be  destroyed  throughout 
the  Eoman  empire,  a.d,  331  ; and  Paganism  was  hnally  overthrown  in  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius the  younger,  about  391.  It  was  renounced  by  the  Koman  Senate,  in  388. 

PAINS  AND  PENALTIES.  See  Queen  Caroline. 

PAINTING.  An  art,  according  to  Plato,  of  the  highest  antiquity  in  Egypt.  Osymandyas 
(see  Egypt)  causes  his  exploits  to  be  represented  in  i^ainting,  2100  b.c.  Usher.  Pausias  of 
Sicyon  was  the  inventor  of  the  encaustic,  a method  of  burning  the  colours  into  wood  or 
ivory,  about  360-330  b.c.  The  ancients  considered  Sicyon  the  nursery  of  painters. 
Antiphiles,  an  Egyptian,  is  said  to  have  been  tlie  inventor  of  the  grotesque,  332  b.  c.  Pliny. 
The  art  was  introduced  at  Pome  from  Etruria,  by  Quintus  Fabius,  who  on  that  account  was 
styled  Pictor,  291  b.c.  Livy.*  The  first  excellent  pictures  were  brought  from  Corinth  by 
^lummius,  146  b.c.  After  the  death  of  Augustus,  not  a single  painter  of  eminence  appeared 
for  several  ages  ; Liidius,  who  was  very  celebrated,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  last,  about 
A.D.  14.  Painting  on  canvas  seems  to  have  been  known  at  Rome  in  a.d.  66.  Bede,  the 
Saxon  historian,  who  died  in  735,  knew  something  of  the  art.  It  revived  about  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  to  Giovanni  Cimabue,  of  Florence,  is  awarded  the  honour  of  its 
restoration.  It  was  at  once  encouraged  and  generously  patronised  in  Italy.  John  Van  Eyck, 
of  Bruges,  and  his  brother  Hubert,  are  regarded  as  the  founders  of  the  Flemish  school  of 
])ainting  in  oil,  1415.  Dufresnoy.  Paulo  Uccello  Avas  the  first  aaJio  studied  perspective. 
The  earliest  mention  of  the  art  in  England  is  A.D.  1523,  about  which  time  Henry  YIII. 
patronised  Holbein,  and  invited  Titian  to  his  court. p 


EMINENT  PAINTEllS. 


(Jimabue  . 

Giotto  .... 
J.  Van  Eyck  . 
Giorgione 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  . 
Raphael  d’Urbino 
Paolo  Perugino 
Albert  Durer 
Quentin  Matsys 
Correggio 
Parmegiano 
Giulio  Romano  . 
Sebastian  del  Piombo 
Hans  Holbein 
ilichael  Angelo  Buonarc 
Titian 

Paul  Veronese 
Tintoretto 
Annibal  Caracei  . 
Breughel  . 

P.  P.  Rubens 
Domenichino  . 
Vandyck 
Guido 

Both  .... 
P.  Potter  . 

Le  Sueur 
Spagnoletto 
Snyders 
Velasquez 
N.  Poussin  . 

Guercino  . 

Hobbima 
A.  Cuyp  . 

A.  Vander  Velde  . 
Salvator  Rosa  . 
Rembrandt  . 

Gerard  Douw  . 

Sir  Peter  Lely  . 


School.  Born.  Died. 

. Florentine,  1 2 40  1300 

. Ditto  . . 1276  1336 

. Flemish  . 1366  1441 

. Venetian  . 1477  15  ii 

. Florentine,  1452  1519 

. Roman  . 1483  1520 

. Ditto  . 1446  1524 

. German  . 1470  1528 

. Flemish  . 1430  1529 

. Lorn bardn.  1494  1534 

. Ditto  . 1503  1540 

. Roman  . 1492  1546 

. Venetian  . 1485  1547 

. German  . 1498  1554 

;i,  Florentine,  1474  1564 

. Venetian  . 1477  1576 

. Ditto  . 1532  1588 

. Venetian  . 1512  1594 

. Lombardn. ’15.68  1609 

. Flemish  . 1565  1625 

. Ditto  . 1577  1640 

. Bolognese  1581  1641 

. Flemish  . 1599  1641 

. Lombardn,  1575  1642 

. Dutch  . 1600  1650 

. Ditto  . 1625  1654 

. French  . 1617  1655 

. Spanish  . 1589  1656 

. Flemish  . 1579 

. Spanish  . 1599  1660 

. French  . 1594  1665 

. Bolo^ese  1590  1666 

. Flemish  . 1611  1670 

. Dutch  . 1606  1672 

. Ditto  . 1638  1672 

. Neapolitan  1615  1673 

. Dutch  . 1606  1675 

. Ditto  . t6i3  t68o 

. German  . 1617  1680 


Mieris 
Ruysdael 
Claude  Lorraine 
Ostade  . 

Murillo 
Berghem 
Carlo  Dolci 
Wouvermans 
Le  Brun  . 

Teniers,  jun. 

W.  Vander  Velde 
"Watteau 

Sir  Godfrey  Knellei 
Sir  J.  Thornhill  . 
Huysum  . 

Hogarth 
Canaletti  . 
Gainsborough 
Vernet 

Sir  J.  Reynolds  . 

Romney  . 

Moreland 

Barry 

Opie 

Bourgeois 
Copley  . 

West 
Fuseli  . 

David 
Lawrence 
Northcote 
Beechey 
Wilkie  . 

Haydon 
Collins 
Etty  . 

Turner 
Martin  . 


School. 

Born. 

Died. 

Dutch 

• 1635 

i68r 

Ditto 

. 1636 

1681 

French 

. 1600 

1682 

Dutch 

. 1610 

1685 

Spanish 

• 1613 

1685 

Dutch 

. 1624 

1685 

Florentine,  1616 

1686 

Dutch 

. 1620 

1688 

French 

. 1619 

1690 

Flemish 

. 1610 

1694 

Dutch 

• 1633 

1707 

French 

. 1684 

1721 

German 

. 1648 

1723 

English  . 

. 1676 

1732 

Dutch 

. 1682 

1749 

English  . 

• 1697 

1764 

Venetian 

• 1697 

1768 

English 

• 1727 

1788 

French 

• 1714 

1789 

Enghsh 

• 1723 

1792 

Ditto 

. 1734 

1802 

Ditto 

• 1764 

1804 

Ditto 

• 1741 

1806 

Ditto 

. 1761 

1807 

Ditto 

• 1756 

1811 

Ditto 

■ 1738 

1815 

Ditto 

• 1738 

1820 

Ditto 

• 1741 

1825 

French 

• 1748 

1825 

English  , 

■ 1769 

1830 

Ditto 

, 1746 

1831 

Ditto 

• 1753 

1839 

Ditto 

• 1785 

1841 

Ditto 

. 1786 

1846 

Ditto 

. 1788 

1847 

Ditto 

1787 

1849 

Ditto 

• 1775 

1851 

Ditto 

■ 1790 

1854 

These 


artists  once  contended  for 
espective  pieces  the  birds  came  to  peck 
and  Zeuxis  said,  “ Remove 


* Parrhasius  of  Ephesus  and  Zeuxis  were  contemporary  painters, 
pre-eminence  in  their  profession,  and  when  they  exhibited  their  resj: 
the  grapes  which  Zeuxis  had  painted.  Parrhasius  then  produced  his  piece^ 
the  curtain,  that  we  may  see  the  painting.”  The  curtain  itself  was  the  painting,  and  Zeuxis  acknow 
ledged  himself  to  be  conquered,  exclaiming,  “ Zeuxis  has  deceived  the  birds  ; but  Parrhasius  has  deceived 
Zeuxis  ! ” Parrhasius  dressed  in  a purple  robe,  and  wore  a crown  of  gold,  calling  himself  king  of  painters, 
415  B.c.  Plutarch. 

t In  Aug.  i860,  the  sale  of  lord  Northwick’s  pictures  occupied  18  days.  It  produced  95,725b  A Carlo 
Dolci  fetched  2010b,  and  a Murillo  1400b 
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PALACE  COURT.  The  court  of  tlio  ([uecii’s  ])aliice  ol'  AVestmiiistcr,  created  l>y  letters 
patent,  1664,  was  Indd  in  Croat  Scotland  yartl,  and  was  a court  of  record  for  the  trial  of  ell 
jicrsonal  actions,  arisiiu^  within  the  limits  of  twelve  miles  roinul  the  sovereign’s  palace,  with 
tlio  exception  of  the  city  of  London.  It  was  abolished  in  1849. 

PALACE  OP  WES'I'M  lNS'ri'’R.  'J’ho  new  houses  of  ))arliament  now  in  cour.se  of  com- 
])letion  are  so  called.  The  lirst  contract  for  the  embankment  of  the  liver  was  taken  in  1837, 
by  Messrs.  Lee  ; this  embankment,  faced  with  granite,  is  886  feet  in  Icngtb,  and  projected 
into  the  river  in  a line  with  the  inner  side  of  the  third  ])ier  of  old  AVe.stminster-bridge.  Sir 
Charles  Barry  thorn,  1795,  died,  i860)  is  the  architect  of  the  sum})tuous  ]>ile  of  buildings 
raising  since  1840.  The  whole  stands  on  a bed  of  concrete  twelve  leet  thick  : to  the  east  it 
has  a front  of  about  1000  feet,  and  covers  an  area  of  nine  statute  acres.  It  contains  1100 
apartments,  100  staircases,  and  two  miles  of  jias.sagcs  or  corridors.  The  gix*at  Victoria  tower 
at  the  .south-west  extremity  is  346  feet  in  height,  and  towers  of  le.ss  magnitude  crown  other 
jiortions  of  the  building.  The  jieers  took  ])ossession  of  their  house,  A[)iii  15,  1847  ; and  the 
conmion.s,  of  their  house,  Nov.  4,  1852.  iiaa  Ihaiiavieni  ^ind  Jklls. 

PAL..E0L0GI,  a family  which  reigned  as  emperors  of  the  Ea.st  from  1260  to  1453. 
George  Paheologus  raised  Alexius  Comiienus  to  the  throne  in  1081,  and  thereby  founded  Ids 
own  family.  Andrew,  the  last  Paheologus,  son  of  Thomas,  ruler  of  the  Morea,  after  the  over- 
throw of  his  father,  became  a ^Mahometan  at  Con.stantinople  about  1533. 

PALAEONTOLOGY  (from  the  Greek  ^yalaios,  ancient,  and  onta,  beings),  treats  of  the 
('vidcuces  of  organic  beings  in  the  earth’s  strata.  It  is  a branch  of  Geology  {v:liich  set). 
(^uvier,  j\Iantell,  Agassiz,  Owen,  Edward  Forbes,  and  Blainville,  all  of  the  j'lresent  century, 
may  be  reckoned  as  fathers  of  this  science.  The  Palaeontographical  society,  which  publishes 
elaborate  monographs  of  British  organic  remains,  was  founded  in  1847.  Professor  Owen’s 
“ Palfeontology  ” was  published  in  i860.  “Nearly  40,000  species  of  animals  and  plants 
have  been  adtlcd  to  the  Systema  Naturie  by  palseoutological  research.”  Huxley.  See  Man, 
antiquity  of. 

PaALATINATE  of  the  Eiiine,  one  of  the  seven  ancient  electorates  of  Germany.  It 
was  long  united  to  Bavaria  ; but  was  separated  in  1294. — Frederic  V.  the  elector  palatine 
in  1610,  married  in  1613  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  James  I.  of  England,  and  thus  became 
the  ancestor  of  queen  A'ictoria.  See  Hanover.  In  1619  he  was  elected  king  of  Bohemia  ; 
but  lost  all  by  his  defeat  by  the  Austrians  at  Prague  in  1620.  The  Palatinate  was  horribly 
ravaged  by  Tilly  in  1622,  and  by  the  French  in  1688.*  The  elector  palatine  Charles  Theodore 
inherited  Bavaria  in  1778  : since  when  the  two  electorates  have  been  united.  See  Bavaria. 

PALaATINE.  AVilliam  the  Conqueror  made  his  nephew,  Hugh  D’Abrincis,  count 
})alatine  of  Chester,  with  the  title  of  earl,  about  1070.  Edward  III.  created  the  palatine  of 
liancaster,  1359.  See  Lancaster,  duchy  of.  The  bishoprics  of  Ely  (963)  and  Durham  were 
also  made  county  palatines.  The  latter  was  vested  in  the  crown  in  1836.  There  is  also 
mention  made  of  the  county  palatine  of  Hexham,  in  33  Henry  Vlll.  c.  10,  which  then 
belonged  to  the  archbishop  of  York,  but  by  the  14th  of  Elizabeth  it  was  dissolved,  and  made 
p.art  of  the  county  of  Northumberland.  The  ])alatinate  jm’i.sdiction  of  Durham  was  separated 
from  the  diocese,  and  vested  in  the  crown,  6 AVill.  IV.  c.  19,  June  21,  1836. 

PaALERMO,  N.AV.  Sicily,  the  ancient  Panormus.  It  has  been  held  by  the  Carthaginian.^-, 
n.c.  415  ; taken  by  the  Romans,  b.c.  254  ; by  the  Saracens,  A.n.  832  ; and  by  the  Normans, 
1072.  Here  Roger  II.  was  crowned  king  of  Sicily  1130.  Palermo  was  the  scene  of  the 
Sicilian  A'espers  (which  see),  March  30,  1282.  It  sutfered  from  earthquake  in  1726  and  1740. 
The  king  Ferdinand  resided  at  Palermo  from  1806  to  1815,  Avhile  Naples  was  ruled  by  Joseph 
Bonaparte  and  Joachim  Murat.  It  revolted  against  the  tyranny  of  Ferdinand  II.  Jan.  12, 
1848.  It  was  attacked  by  general  Filangieri,  March  29,  1849,  and  surrendered  on  May  i.:^. 
It  was  taken  by  Garibaldi,  June  6,  i860. 

PaALESTINE.  See  Jews.  After  being  several  times  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  and 
retaken  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  century,  and  after  being  the  scene  of  the  wars  of  the 
Crusades  (ivhich  see),  and  other  conflicts,  Palestine  was  united  to  the  Ottoman  empire  by 
Selim  I.  in  1516.  See  Holy  Places  and  Syria. 

PaALESTRO,  N.  Italjq  where  the  Sardinians  defeated  the  Austrians,  May  30,  31,  1859. 

* About  7000  of  poor  Protestants,  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  driven  from  their  habitations  by  the 
French,  airived  in  England,  and  were  encamped  at  Blackheath  and  Camberwell : a brief  was  granted  to 
collect  alms  for  them.  Five  hundred  families  went  under  the  protection  of  the  government  to  Ireland, 
and  settled  chiefly  about  Limeidck,  where  parliament  granted  them  24,000?.  for  their  support.  Three 
thousand  were  sent  to  New  York  and  Hudson’s  Bay  ; but  not  having  been  received  kindly,  they  went  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  being  there  gi-eatly  encouraged  by  the  Quakei's,  they  invited  over  some  thousands  of 
Ocrinan  and  Swiss  Protestants,  wlio  soon  made  this  colony  flourishing,  7'  Anne,  1709.  An  J^’r.  Oii. 
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PALL,  PALLIUM,  in  tlie  Roman  Churcli  an  ensign  of  dignity  conferred  by  the  ])ope 
upon  archbishops.  An  arcld)ishop  of  CanteiRury  has  paid  5000  ilorins  for  a pall.  By  a 
decretal  of  po[)C  Gregory  XL  (about  1370),  no  archbishop  could  call  a council,  bless  the 
c.Inasin,  consecrate  churclies,  ordain  a clerk,  or  consecrate  a bishop,  till  he  had  received  his 
])all  from  the  see  of  Rome.  The  pall  was  first  worn  by  an  Irish  archbishoj)  in  1152,  when 
Gelasius  was  recognised  as  primate  of  all  Ireland. 

PALLADl  UM,  the  statue  of  Pallas,  concerning  which  ancient  authors  di.sagree.  Some  say 
it  fell  from  heaven  near  the  tent  of  Ilus,  as  he  was  building  Ilium  ; and  that  on  its  preserva- 
tion depended  the  safety  of  Troy  ; whicli  the  oracle  of  Apollo  declared  .should  never  be  taken 
so  long  as  the  Palladium  was  found  within  its  walls.  This  hrtaJity  being  made  known  to  the 
Oreek.s,  they  contrived  to  steal  it  away  during  the  Trojan  war,  1184  B.C.,  though  some 
maintain  that  it  was  only  a statue  of  similar  size  and  shape,  and  that  the  real  Palladium  was- 
convoyed  from  Troy  to  Italy  by  vEneas,  1183  b.c.,  and  i)reserved  by  the  Romans  with  the 
greatest  secrecy  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  esteemed  the  destiny  of  Rome. — Palladiu:\[  is  a 
rare  metal  discovered  in  platinum  ore  b}^  Dr.  Wollaston  in  1803. 

PALLAS,*  the  planet,  was  discovered  by  Gibers,  at  Bremen,  Iilarch  28,  1802. 

PALMERSTON  ADMINISTRATION. p The  resignation  of  the  Aberdeen  administra- 
tion was  announced  Feb.  i,  1855,  but  nearly  all  its  members  returned  to  office  soon  after 
under  lord  Pahnerston, — lord  Derby  and  lortl  John  Russell  having  each  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  form  an  administiaition.  On  Feb.  22,  ]\lr.  Gladstone,  sir  James  Graham,  and  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert  resigned  on  account  of  the  Sebastopol  inquiry.  Lord  John  Russell  resigned 
July  13.  Lord  Canning  was  appointed  governor-general  of  India,  July  4,  1855.  This  cabinet 
resigned  Feb,  20,  1858,  in  consecpience  of  a vote  of  censure  U2)Oii  the  government  for  intro- 
ducing the  F oreign  Oonspiraey  bill,  1 1 was  succeeded  by  the  Derbj'-  administration  {which  sec). 


First  lord  of  the  treasury,  Heniy  viscount  ralmcr-ston. 

Lord  chancellor,  lord  Cranwortli. 

President  of  the  council,  earl  Granville. 

Lord  x>rivy  seal,  duke  of  Argyll ; earl  of  HaiTowby ; 
afterwards  the  marquess  of  Clanricarde. 

Secretaries — home,  sir  George  Grey  ; foreign,  earl  of 
Clarendon ; colonial,  Sidney  Herbert  (resigned 
Feb.  22) ; afterwards  lord  J.  Eussell  (resigned 
July  13):  sir  tVilliam  Molesworth  (died  Oct.  22, 
1855);  next,  Henry  Laboucliere ; war,  lord  Pan- 
mure. 

Chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  W.  Gladstone  (resigned 
Feb.  22) ; next,  sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis. 


First  lord  of  the  admiralty,  sir  James  Gi'ahaia 
(resigned  Feb.  22)  ; next,  sir  Charles  Yv'^ood. 

Board  of  control,  sir  Charles  Wood  ; next,  R.  Vernon 
Smith. 

Public  vjorks,  sir  W.  Molesworth ; next,  sir  B.  Hall 
(appointed  July  22,  1855). 

Postmaster-general,  viscount  Canning  (a,ppointed 
governor-general  of  India,  July  4) ; next,  duke  of 
ArgyU. 

President  of  the  hoard  of  trade,  lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 

Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  without  office. 

Chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  M.  T.  Baines 
(appointed  Nov.  24,  1855). 


PALMERSTON-RUSSELL  ADMINISTRATION.  The  Derby  adm ini, stration  {which sec) 
resigned  June  ii,  1859.  Earl  Granville  was  requested  by  the  queen  to  form  an  administra- 
tion, and  obtained  the  supjiort  of  lord  Palmerston,  but  not  of  lord  John  Russell : the  two  last 
then  united  to  form  the  present  cabinet,  which  came  into  office  June  18,  1859, 


First  lord  of  the  trca.sury,  Henry  viscount  Palmerston. 

Lord  high  chancellor,  John  lord  Campbell  (died 
June  23,  1861) ; succeeded  by  sir  Richard  Bethell, 
made  lord  Westbuiy. 

Lord  president  of  the  council,  earl  Granville. 

Lord  •privy  seal,  duke  of  Argyll. 

Secretaries— foreign  affairs,  lord  John  (afterwards  earl) 
Russell ; colonies,  duke  of  Newcastle  ; home.,  sir  G. 
Cornewall  Lewis  ; succeeded  by  sir  George  Grey  ; 
war,  Sidney  (afterwards  lord)  Herbert ; succeeded 
by  sir  G.  C.  Lewis  ; Lndin,  sir  Charles  Wood. 

Chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Wm.  Ewart  Gladstone. 


First  lord  of  the  admiralty,  duke  of  Somerset. 

President  of  the  hoard  of  trade,  Thomas  Milner  Gibson. 
[This  office  was  offered  to  Mr.  R.  Cobden,  and 
declined  by  him.  ] 

Secretary  of  state  for  Ireland,  Edwwrd  Cardwell;  suc- 
ceeded by  sir  R.  Peel  (not  in  the  cabinet). 

Chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  sir  George  Grey, 
bart.  ; succeeded  by  Edward  Cardwell. 

Postmaster-general,  earl  of  Elgin  (proceeded  to  China 
in  April,  i860) ; succeeded  by  lord  Stanley  of  Al- 
derley, appointed  Sept.  i860. 

Poor-law  hoard,  Charles  P.  Villiers  (July  9,  i860). 


PALM-SUN  DAY,  Wlum  Christ  made  his  triumjffial  entry  into  Jerusalem,  multitudes 
of  the  peojde  Avho  were  come  to  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  took  branches  of  the  2)a]m-tree,  and 
Avent  forth  to  meet  him,  Avith  acclamations  and  hosannas,  a.d.  33.  It  is  usual,  in  jm^iish 
countries,  to  carry  2>nlms  on  the  Sunday  before  Easter,  hence  called  Palm  Sunday. 


* It  is  distant  from  the  sun  about  263  millions  of  miles,  and  completes  its  revolution  in  four  yeans 
seven  months  and  one-third  of  a month.  Schroetcr,  a German  astronomer,  estimated  its  diameter  to  be 
2099  miles,  and  consequently  nearly  the  size  of  our  moon.  It  presents  a ruddy  aspect,  and  is  surrounded 
with  a nebulosity.  It  is  distinguished  from  all  the  other  planets  by  the  very  great  inclination  of  its  orbit 
to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  which  is  no  less  than  thirty-four  degrees  thirty-five  minutes. 

t Henry  John  Temple  was  born  in  1784  ; was  educated  at  Harrow,  Edinburgh,  and  Cambridge;  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  viseount  Palmerston,  1802  ; became  M.P.,  and  a junior  lord  of  the  admiralty,  1807  ; was 
secretary-at-war,  1809-28,  and  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  Nov.  1830-34,  April  1835  to  Sept.  1841,  and  July 
1846  to  Bee.  1851 ; and  home  secretary,  Dec.  1852  to  March  1855,  when  he  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 
He  was  created  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque  ports,  March  31,  1861 ; and  master  of  Trinity  board,  June  16, 
1862.  He  has  sat  for  Tiverton  since  1835. 
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TAIiMVIJA,  Syria.  The  ruins,  cliiclly  of  wliito  inarhlc  di.scovcn  tl  liy  .sonic  Kngli.^li 
travellers  in  167S,  ]»rovt>  I’alinyra  to  have  heen  more  extensive  ami  spit  inlid  than  even 
Komo  it.self.  It  was  supposed  to  liavi*  heeji  tho  'radinor  in  the  wildernc.s.s  hnilt  hy  Solomon, 
hilt  was  manifestly  (Jreeian.  'Plie  origin  of  its  ]>rosperity  may  have  heen  the  trade  with 
India.  The  hrilliant  part  of  tin*  history  of  Palmyra  was  under  Odemitiis  and  his  f|ueen 
/eiiohia.  Odenatns  died,  and  Zonohia  a.ssnmed  the  title  of  <|iiecn  of  the  East,  in  A.D.  267. 
Aurelian  defeated  her  at  Ade.ssa  and  made  her  captive  273.  From  that  time  Palmyra  cea.sed 
to  make  a figure  in  history.  It  is  now  inliahitisl  hy  only  a few  Aral)  families.  The  ruins 
were  visited  in  1751,  hy  Air.  Wood,  who  ])iihlished  an  account  of  them  in  1753.  Air. 
Hawkins  also  visited  Palmyra;  and  Air.  Bruce,  on  a.sceuding  a ncighhouring  mount,  wa.s 
overcome  with  the  mngnilieent  sight. 

PAMPEIiUNA  (X.  F.  Spain,  taken  hy  the  Fremdi  on  their  inva.sion  of  Spain),  was 
invested  hy  the  British,  hetween  whom  and  the  French  oh.stinate  conllicts  took  jdace,  July  27 
and  29,  1813.  It  surrendered  to  the  British  Oct.  31,  in  that  year. 

PAAIPIIFFT.  'riic  lirst  appearance  of  pamiihlets  amongst  us  is  generally  thought  to 
have  heen  in  o))position  to  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Borne.  Those  who 
were  iirst  convinced  of  the  rea.sonahleness  of  the  “new  learning,”  as  it  was  then  called,  }>ro- 
jiagated  their  ojiinions  in  small  pieces,  which  were  cheaply  ininted,  and  (what  was  then  of 
great  imjiortance)  easily  concealed.  Political  jiamphlets  began  in  Edw.  A'l.’s  time,  and  were 
very  numerous  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy.  Large  collections  arc  in  the  lihraries  of  the 
British  Aluseum  and  the  Boyal  and  London  Institutions. 

PAXAAIA,  the  isthmus  which  joins  the  two  Americas.  Across  this  a ship  canal  has 
heen  proposed  : and  a railway  was  opened  in  1855.  In  that  year  a new'  state,  Xew  Grenada, 
was  divided  into  eight  federal  states,  one  of  which  is  named  Panama. 

PAXDECTS.  A digest  of  the  civil  law'  made  hy  order  of  Justinian,  about  A.D.  534. 
These  Pandects  (which  condensed  all  the  then  known  law's)  w'ere  accidentally  discovered  in 
the  ruins  of  Amalfi,  a.d.  1137  ; they  w'ere  removed  from  Pisa  in  1415,  and  are  now^  preserved 
in  the  library  of  the  Aledici  at  Florence,  as  the  Paiidectce  Florentincc. 

PANICS,  Commekcial,  generally  the  result  of  over-speculation.  See  Bulblcs,  South 
Sea,  Law's.  The  last  in  this  country  Avere,  in  1847,  through  the  raihvay  mania  ; in  1857, 
through  American  fiiilures  ; and  in  April,  i%9,  through  the  fear  of  a continental  Avar. 

PAXXOXIA,  part  of  Illyria,  iioav  Hungary,  Avas  finally  subdued  by  Tiberius,  a.d.  8. 

PANOPTICON  OF  Science  and  Aet,  in  Leicester-square,  erected  in  1852-3  for  a 
chartered  company,  by  Air.  T.  H.  LcAvis  the  architect ; Avas  opened  in  1854  for  lectures, 
musical  performances,  &c.  It  had  a A'ery  large  electrical  machine,  battery,  &c.  The 
s])eculation  did  not  succeed  ; the  building  Avas  sold  in  1857,  and  in  Feb.  1858,  AA'as  opened 
for.  concerts  and  horsemanship,  and  called  the  Alhambra. 

PANOBAAIAS,  the  invention  of  Robert  Barker,  are  bird’s-eye  vieAvs  painted  in  distemper 
round  the  Avail  of  a circular  building.  In  1788  he  exhibited  at  Edinburgh  a view  of  that  city, 
being  the  first  picture  of  the  kind.  He  then  commenced  similar  exhibitions  in  London, 
liaA'ing  adopted  the  name  ‘ Panorama ' to  attract  notice,  and  AA'as  rdtiniately  enabled  to  build 
commodious  premises  in  Leicester-square  for  that  purpose.  He  died  in  April  1806. 

PANTHEON  at  Rome.  A temjile  built  by  Augustus  Cinsar,  some  say  l)y  Agrippa,  his 
son-in-laAv,  27  n.c.  It  AA'as  in  a round  form,  liaA'ing  niches  in  the  Avail,  AA'here  the  image  or 
rc])rcsentation  of  a particular  god  Avas  set  up  ; the  gates  AA'cre  of  brass,  the  beams  covered 
Avith  gilt  brass,  and  the  roof  covered  Avith  sih'cr  jilate.  Pojie  Boniface  III.  dedicated  it  to 
the  A'irgin  Alary,  and  all  the  saints,  by  the  name  of  S.  Alaria  della  Rotonda,  or  “ad  Alai  tyres,” 
608. — The  Pantheon  in  London  aa'us  erected  by  subscription,  and  ojAened  Jan.  25,  1772. 
It  Avas  formed  into  an  opera-house;  AA'as  burnt  doAvn  Jan.  14,  1792;  AA'as  rebuilt  in  1795 
and  1812  ; and  made  a bazaar  in  1834. 

PANTOAIIAIES  AA'ere  representations  by  gestures  and  attitudes  among  the  ancients,  and 
AA'cre  introduced  on  the  Roman  stage  by  Pylades  and  Bathyllus,  22  b.c.  Ikintomiine  dances 
Avere  introduced  about  the  same  time. 

“PAPAL  AGGRESSION.”  In  a consistory  holden  in  Rome,  Sept.  30,  1850,  the  pope 
(Pius  IX.)  named  fourteen  neAV  cardinals,  of  aaIioui  four  only  Avere  Italians.  Among  the  ten 
foreigners  raised  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  AA'as  Dr.  AViseman,  Roman  Catholic  vicar- 
apostolic  of  the  London  district,  aa'Iio  Avas  at  the  same  time  created  lord  archbishop  of 
AVestminster.  On  Oct.  27,  folloAAung,  Dr.  Ullathorne  AA'as  enthroned  as  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  of  Birmingham  in  St.  Chad’s  cathedral  in  that  toAvn.  The  same  day  a pastoral 
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letter  from  Dr.  Wiseman  was  read  in  all  the  Roman  Catholic  chapels  of  his  see  ; and  on  its 
becoming  generally  known  to  the  British  pcojde  that  all  England  had  been  parcelled  out 
similarly  into  Romish  dioceses,  the  strongest  indignation  at  this  assumption  of  the  pope  was 
expressed  throughout  the  emj)ire,*  The  answer  of  the  bishop  of  London  (Dr.  Blomfield) 
to  a memorial  from  the  Protestant  clergy  of  Westminster,  against  the  pope’s  creation  of  a 
Romish  hierarchy  in  this  country,  was  followed  by  the  celebrated  “Durham”  letter  from 
lord  John  Russell,  then  chief  minister  of  the  crown  (Nov.  4),  to  the  bishop  of  Durham, 
in  which  is  severely  censured  not  only  the  papal  aggression,  but  also  the  proceedings  of  the 
tractarian  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  ; and  immediately  from  every  (piarter  of  England 
addresses  poured  into  her  majesty  the  queen,  calling  upon  her  and  the  government  to  resist 
this  monstrous  usurpation.  As  many  as  6700  addresses,  it  is  said,  had  been  voted  from 
nearly  as  many  influential  meetings  up  to  Dec,  31,  1850.  The  great  agitation  on  this  subject 
produced  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  bill,  14  & 15  Viet,  c,  60  (passed  Aug.  1851),  which  pro- 
hibited the  constitution  of  bishops  of  pretended  provinces  under  a penalty  of  100?.  This 
statute,  however,  has  not  yet  been  acted  upon, 

PAPAL  STATES,  See  Rome  and  Poises. 

PAPER.  ^QQ.  PainjTUS.  Paper  is  said  to  have  been  invented  in  China,  170B.C.  It  was 
first  made  of  cotton  about  A. D,  1000;  and  of  rags  in  1319.  White  coarse  paper  was  made 
by  sir  John  Spellman,  a German,  at  Dartford,  in  England,  33  Eliz.  1590  : and  here  the  first 
paper  mills  were  erected.  Slow.  Paper  for  Avriting  and  printing  manufactured  in  England, 
and  an  act  passed  to  encourage  it,  2 Will.  111.  1690  ; before  this  time  we  paid  for  these  articles 
to  France  and  Holland  ioo,oooZ.  annually.  The  French  refugees  taught  our  people  ; they 
had  made  coarse  brown  paper  almost  exclusively,  until  they  came  among  us.  White  paper 
Avas  first  made  by  us  in  1690,  Anderson.  Paper-making  by  a machine  Avas  first  suggested 
by  Louis  Robert,  wdio  sold  his  model  to  the  celebrated  M.  Didot,  the  great  printer.  The 
latter  brought  it  to  England,  and  here,  conjointly  with  M.  Fourdrinier,  he  perfected  the 
machinery.  M.  Fourdrinier  obtained  a patent  for  paper-making  machinery  in  1801  ; and  for 
manufacturing  paper  of  an  indefinite  length  in  1807  ; it  had  previously  been  made  tediously 
by  the  hand.  The  machinery  Avas  also  improved  by  Mr.  Bryan  Donkin.  A sheet  of  paper 
13,800  feet  long,  and  four  feet  Avide,  Avas  made  at  Whitehall-mills,  Derbyshire,  in  1830  ; and 
one  21,000  feet  long,  and  6 feet  3 inches  wide,  Awas  made  at  Colyton  in  Devon  in  i860.  The 
paper  duty  imposed  in  1694  (producing  latterly,  about  1,400,000?.  annually),  after  having 
been  the  subject  of  agitation  for  several  years,  AA’as  repealed  in  1861.  See  Parchment  Paper. 

PAPER-HANGINGS,  &c.  Stamped  paper  for  this  purpose  AA^as  first  made  in  Spain  and 
Holland,  about  A.D.  1555.  Made  of  veHet  and  floss,  for  hanging  apartments,  about  1620. 
The  manufacture  of  this  kind  of  paper  rapidly  improved  in  this  country  during  the 
eighteenth  century ; and  it  has  been  brought  to  such  perfection  latterly,  that  rich  stained 
paper  is  made  at  twelve  shillings  for  one  yard,  and  the  common  kinds  24  yards  for  one 
shilling. — Paper  Bricks  have  been  made  in  America  ; and  paper  tubing  for  Avater  and  gas, 
made  by  M.  Jaloureau  of  Paris,  was  shown  in  i860. 

PAPER-MONEY.  See  Banks. 

PAPIER  MACHE,  This  manufacture  (of  paper-pulp  combined  Avith  gum  and  sometimes 
china  clay)  has  existed  for  above  a century.  Martin,  a German  snuff-box  maker,  is  said  to 
have  learnt  the  art  from  one  Lefevre  about  1740.  In  1745  it  Avas  taken  uja  by  Baskervillo, 
the  printer  at  Birmingham,  and  soon  spread  over  that  district.  Papier  niache  is  nuAV 
largely  emjdoyed  in  ornamenting  the  interior  of  buildings,  &c. 

PAPYRUS.  The  reed  from  Avhich  Avas  made  the  celebrated  paper  of  Egypt  and  India, 
used  for  Avritings  until  the  discovery  of  parchment,  about  190  b.c.  Ptolemy  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  it  from  Egypt,  lest  Eumenes  of  Pergamus  should  make  a library  equal  to 
that  of  Alexandria,  263  b.c.  A manuscript  of  the  Antiquities  of  Josephus  on  jiapyrus  of 
inestimable  value  Avas  among  the  treasures  seized  by  Bonaparte  in  Italy,  and  sent  to  the 
National  Library  at  Paris  ; but  Avas  restored  in  1815. 

PAR  ACHUTE.  See  Balloons. 

PAR  ADISE  LOST,  the  gi'eat  English  epic  by  John  Dlilton,  appeared  first  in  10  books 
in  1667  ; in  12  books  in  1674. 

* Among  other  consecrations  that  followed,  and  continued  the  excitement,  was  that  of  Dr.  Briggs, 
created  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Beverley,  and  enthroned  in  t?t.  George’s  chapel  at  York,  Feb.  13,  1851  ; 
!)r.  Browne  created  bishop  of  Clifton,  and  Dr.  Burgess  bishop  of  Shrewsbury;  both  consecrated  in  >St. 
George’s  cathedral,  Southwark,  July  27,  1851 ; and  other  priests  were  similarly  raised  to  new  Roman 
Cathohe  prelacies. 
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I’AKAFFINK  (from  parum  aj/inis,  having  little  uflinity  with  anything),  also  called 
photogon,  a solid  substance,  somewhat  like  sj)ermaceti,  ])rodnced  by  distillation  of  coal,  and 
lirst  obtained  by  Heicheiibaeh  in  1830.  It  was  j)rocured  Irom  mineral  oil  by  Mr.  James  Young 
about  1849,  and  is  also  obtained  from  Irish  peat.  It  makes  c.\cellent  candles. 

rAKAdUAY,  a republic  in  South  America,  discovered  by  Sebastian  f'abot  in  1526  ; and 
compicred  by  Alvarez  Nunez  in  1535,  and  civilised  by  the  Jesuits,  who  in  1O08  commenced 
their  missions  there  and  established  an  exclusive  government,  mIucIi  they  held  till  their 
expulsion  in  1768.  Paraguay  rose  against  the  Spanish  yoke  in  1811.  in  1814  Dr.  Francia 
was  elected  dictator;  he  ruleil  well  ; he  was  succeeded  on  his  death  in  1840  by  Vival.  From 
1814  to  1844  the  country  was  rigidly  closed  against  foreigners.  The  ])resent  (1862)  president, 
C’.  A.  Lo])ez,  was  elected  in  1844.  Paraguay  was  recognised  as  an  independent  state  by  the 
Argentine  Confederation  in  1852,  and  by  Great  Britain  in  1853. 

PAllASOLS  were  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  In  their  present  form  (said  to  have 
been  devised  by  the  duchess  of  Kutland)  they  came  into  general  use  about  1820. 

PAKCIDIENT.  Invented  for  writing  books  by  Eumenes  (some  say  by  Attains),  of 
Pergamus,  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  library  at  I’erganms,  formed  on  the  model  of  the 
Alexaiulrian,  about  190  n.c.  Parchment-books  from  this  time  became  those  most  used,  and 
the  most  valuable  as  well  as  oldest  in  the  world  are  written  on  the  skins  of  goats.  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  the  Persians  and  others  are  said  to  have  written  all  their  records  on  skins 
long  before  Enmcncs’ time. — Pakciimknt  Papeii  (or  Vegetable  Parchment),  was  invented 
ami  patented  in  1857  by  IMr.  AY.  E.  Gaine,  C.E.,  Avho  discovered,  that  when  ])apor  is  exposed 
to  a mixture  of  two  ])arts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  one  part  of  water  for  no  longer 
time  than  is  rc(piired  to  draw  it  through  the  tluid,  it  is  immediately  converted  into  a strong 
tough  skin-like  material.  It  must  be  instantly  washed  Avith  water.  Its  great  strength 
])oints  out  many  applications  of  this  material,  e.g.y  maj)s,  school  and  account  books,  and 
drawing  paper.  In  1859  it  appeared  that  a similar  invention  had  been  made  in  Paris  by 
Figuicr  and  Pomnarede  in  1846. 

PAPDONS.  General  pardons  were  proclaimed  at  coronations  : first  by  Edward  III.  in 
1327.  The  king’s  iiower  of  pardoning  is  said  to  be  derived  a lege  suce  dignitatis  ; and  no 
other  person  has  power  to  remit  treason  or  felonies,  stat.  27  Henry  VIII.  1535.  BlacJcstone. 
A pardon  cannot  follow  an  impeachment  of  the  house  of  commons  ; stat.  AYill.  III.  1700. 


PAKIAH  MAPBLES.  The  chronology  of  the  Parian  Marbles  Avas  composed  264  b.c. 
The  Parian  Marbles  Avere  discovered  in  the  island  of  Paros,  a.d.  1610.  They  were  brought 
to  England,  and  Avere  presented  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  by  Thomas  HoAvard,  lord 
Arundel,  Avhence  they  are  called  the  Arundelian  Marbles,  ivhich  see. 

PAPIS  (formerly  Lutetia  Parisiorum),  the  capital  of  France,  situated  on  the  river  Seine, 
Avhich  cuts  it  into  tAvo  unequal  parts,  the  strongest  being  toAvards  the  north,  and  in  Avhich 
are  three  isles,  la  ville  {the  city),  the  tie  St.  Louis,  and  the  tie  Louviers.  In  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar,  Lutetia  comprised  the  city  only.  It  Avas  greatly  improved  by  the  emperor 
Julian,  Avho  made  it  his  residence  AAdiile  he  governed  Gaul,  a.d.  355  to  361,  and  Clovis  also 
resided  here  in  510.  It  became  successively  the  capital  of  the  kingdoms  of  Paris,  Soissons, 
and  FTeustria,  and  eventually  of  all  the  kingdom.  The  representative  of  the  house  of  Orleans, 
styled  count  of  Paris,  uoav  resides  in  England.  Population  of  Paris  in  1856,  1,178,262  ; in 
i860,  1,525,535.  France. 


St.  Denis  founded a.d.  613 

Paris  ravaged  by  the  Normans  (or  Danes) ; 

suffered  from  famine  ....  845-940 

Gallantly  defended  against  them  by  the  count 
Elides  and  the  bishop  Goslin  . . . . 885 

Rebuilt 

University  founded 
Church  of  Notre  Dame  built 
The  parliament  established 


Suffers  by  the  factions  of  the  Armagnacs  and 

Burgundians 1411-1418 

Taken  by  the  English 1420 

Retaken  by  the  French 1436 

Pont  Notre  Dame  built 14^ 

The  Louvre  built  (see  Louvre)  ....  1522 

Hotel  de  Ville 1533 

The  Boulevards  commenced  ....  1536 

Fountain  of  the  Innocents 1551 

The  Tuileries  built  (see  7’it<7cnV.9  . . . 1564 

Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  . Aug.  24,  1572 

The  Pont  Neuf  begun 1578  i 


• 1231 
. 1206 
163-1270 
1302 


Hospital  of  luA-alids 1595 

Place  Royale  begun 1^4 

The  Hotel-Dieu  founded 1606 

The  Luxembourg,  by  Mary  of  ^ledicis  . . 1615 

The  Palais-Royal  built 1629 

The  Val-de-Grace 1645 

Conflicts  of  the  Fronde 1648-53 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  founded  . . . 1666 

The  Observatory 1667 

Champs  Elysees  planted 1670 

Ai-ch  of  St.  Denis  erected 1672 

Palais  d’Elys^e  Bourbon 1718 

The  Palace  of  the  Deputies 1722 

The  Mihtary  School 1751 

The  Pantheon;  St.  GeneAdfeve  . . . . 1764 

The  French  revolution  breaks  out ; the  Bastilc 

taken Julj*  14,  1789 

Pont  de  Louis  XVI.  finished 1790 

Pont  des  Invalides 1806 

Paris  ht  with  gas 1817 

Fortifications  of  Paris  (for  which  140,000,000  of 
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francs  were  voted,  1833)  commenced  Dec.  15,  [ 

1840 ; completed  ....  March,  1846! 

Paris  much  improved  hy  Louis  Napoleon  I 
(probable  cost,  12, 800, oooi.).  . . . 1853-62 

Industrial  exhibition  opened  by  the  emiieror 
and  emia'css,  May  15 ; visited  by  queen 
Victoria  and  prince  Albert  (the  first  visit  of 
an  English  sovereign  to  Paris  since  1422), 

Aug.  24  ; exhibition  clo.ses  . . Nov.  15,  1855 


Conference  at  Paris  respecting  the  Danubian 
Principalities  (%7tic/t  see) ; closes.  . Aug.  1858 
Bois  du  Boulogne  opened  as  a garden  of  acclima- 
tisation   Oct.  6,  18C0 

Building  in  course  of  erection  for  a permanent 
industrial  exhibition  (to  be  opened  in  1863), 

Oct.  18G2 

See  France. 


LATE  CHEAT  TJIEATIES  OF  PAULS. 


Between  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal ; 
cession  to  Great  Britain  of  Canada  by  France, 
and  Florida  by  Spain  . . . Feb.  10, 

Between  Franee  and  Sardinia ; the  latter  ceding 

Savoy,  <fcc May  15, 

Between  Franee  and  Sweden,  whereby  Swedish 
Pomerania  and  the  island  of  Rugen  were 
given  up  to  the  Swedes,  who  agreed  to  adopt 
the  French  prohibitory  system  against  Great 

Britain Jan.  6, 

Capitulation  of  Paris  : Napoleon  renounces  the 
sovereignty  of  France  . . . April  ii. 

Convention  of  Paris,  between  France  and  the 
allied  powers  ; the  boundaries  of  France  to 
be  the  same  as  on  the  ist  of  January,  1792, 

April  23, 

Peace  of  Paris  ratified  by  France  and  all  the 

allies May  14, 

Convention  of  St.  Cloud,  between  marshal 
Davoust,  and  Wellington,  and  Bluchcr,  for  the 
surrender  of  Paris  ....  July  3, 
[The  allies  entered  it  on  the  6th.] 


1763 

1796 


1810 
1814  j 


_ I 


1815 


Treaty  of  Paris,  between  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  styling  Napoleon  the 
prisoner  of  those  powers  and  confiding  his 
safeguard  to  England  . . . .Aug.  2,  1815 

Establishing  the  boundaries  of  France,  and 
stipulating  for  the  occupation  of  certain  for- 
tresses by  foreign  troops  for  three  years, 

Nov.  20,  — ' 

Treaty  of  Paris,  confirming  the  treaties  of 
Chaumont  and  Vienna,  same  day  . Nov.  20,  — 
Treaty  of  Paris,  to  fulfil  the  articles  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  ....  June  10,  1817 
Ti-eaty  of  Paris  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
England,  France,  and  Sardinia  March  30,  1856 
Treaty  of  Paris  between  England  and  Persia, 

March  4,  1857 

Treaty  of  Paris  between  the  European  powers, 
Prussia,  and  Switzerland,  x-especting  Neuf- 

chatel May  26,  — 

Important  commercial  ti’caty  between  France 
and  England  ....  Jan.  23,  i860 


PARISHES.  Their  bounclaries  in  England  were  first  fixed  by  HonoriiiSj  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  a.d.  636.  They  were  enlarged,  and  the  number  of  parishes  was  consequently 
reduced  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  there  were  10,000.  The  parishes  of  England  and 
Wales  now  amount  to  11,077.  Parish  registers  were  commenced  1538.  By  an  act  passed  in 
1856  new  ijarishes  may  be  formed  out  of  too  extensive  ones.  See  Registers  and  Benefices. 

PARK’S  TRAVELS.  Mungo  Park  set  sail  on  his  first  voyage  to  Africa,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  African  Society,  to  trace  the  source  of  the  river  Niger,  May  22,  1795  ; and 
returned  Dec.  22,  1797,  after  having  encountered  great  dangers,  without  his  journey  through 
intertropical  regions  having  enabled  him  to  achieve  the  great  object  of  his  ambition.  He 
again  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  his  second  voyage,  Jan.  30,  1804,  appointed  to  a new 
expedition  by  government ; but  never  returned.  The  accounts  of  his  murder  at  Broussa  on 
the  Niger  were  a long  time  discredited  ; but  at  length  too  well  authenticated. 

PARKS.  The  Romans  attached  parks  to  their  villas.  Eulvius  Lupinus,  Pomjxey,  and- 
Hortensiibs,  among  others,  had  large  parks.  In  England,  the  first  great  |mrk  of  which 
particular  mention  is  made,  was  that  of  Woodstock,  formed  by  Henry  I.  1125.  The  parks 
of  London  are  in-  a high  degree  essential  to  the  health  of  its  immense  pojmlation.  St. 
James’s  park  was  drained  by  Henry  VIII.  about  1537.  It  was  improved,  jdanted,  and  made 
a thoroughfare  for  pulxlic  use,  1668.  The  Green  park  forms  a part  of  the  ground  inclosed  by 
Henry  VIII,  In  Hyde  park,  the  sheet  of  water  called  the  Serpentine  river,  although  in  the 
form  of  a parallelogram,  was  made  between  1730  and  1733,  by  order  of  queen  Caroline, 
consort  of  George  II,  This  queen  once  inquired  (it  is  said)  of  the  first  Mr.  Pitt  (afterwards 
earl  of  Chatham),  how  much  it  would  cost  to  shut  up  the  parks  as  private  grounds.  He 
replied,  “Three  crowns,  your  majestjL”  She  took  the  hint,  and  the  design  Avas  never 
aftei-Avards  entertained.  See  Green,  Hyde,  St.  James’’ s.  Regent's,  Yictoria,  and  Battersea  Paries. 

PARLIAMENT  (from  the  French,  imrlement,  discourse),  derives  its  origin  from  the 
Saxon  general  assemblies,  called  Wittenagemot.  The  name  Avas  applied  to  the  general 
assemblies  of  the  state  under  Louis  VII.  of  France,  about  the  middle  of  the  tAvelfth  century, 
but  it  is  said  not  to  have  appeared  in  our  law  till  its  mention  in  the  statute  of  Westminster  L, 

3 EdAV.  I,  A.D.  1272  ; and  yet  Coke  declared  in  his  Institutes,  and  s])oke  to  the  same  efiect, 
Avhen  speaker  (a.d.  1592),  that  this  name  Avas  used  even  in  the  time  of  EdAvard  the  Confessor, 
1041.  The  first  summons  by  Avrit  on  record  Avas  directed  to  the  bishop  of  Sali.sbury,  6 & 7 
John,  1205.  The  first  clear  account  A\^e  have  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  forming  a 
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houso  of  fominoiis,  was  in  tlio  43rd  llcmy  111,  1258,  when  it  was  settled  l)y  the  statutes  ol‘ 
O.xl’ord,  that  twelve  ])ersons  should  ho  idiosen  to  represent  the  connnons  in  the  three 
liarliainents,  which,  hy  the  sixth  statute,  were  to  he  held  yearly.  liurlons  Anwih.  d’he 
|,(eneral  representation  l)y  kidj'hts,  eitiz(‘ns,  and  l)nr"e.s.se.s,  took  j»laee  49  Henry  III.  1265. 
Diajihilc  a i<Hmmo»scs  to  Parliament,  edit.  16S5,  See  Commons  [\\\({  I joi dn.  'J’he  power  and 
Jurisilietion  of  parliament  are  so  tran.seendaiit  and  absolute,  that  it  cannot  he  eonlined,  cithei' 
i'or  eau.ses  or  ])ersons,  within  any  honmls.  It  hath  sovereign  and  uncontrollahle  authority  in 
making  and  repealing  laws.  It  can  regulate  or  iiew-mo(lel  the  succe.s.sion  to  the  crown,  as 
was  done  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI 11.  and  William  111,  It  can  alter  and  estahlksh  the 
religion  of  the  country,  as  was  done  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII 1.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and 
Elizabeth.  Sir  Pihrard  Coke*  The.  fourth  edition  of  ]\Iay’.s  “I’ractical  Treatise  on 
Parliament”  was  j)uhlished  in  1859.  See  Triennial  and  Septennial. 


First  summons  of  barons  by  John  . .\.n. 

I’arliament  of  Merton 

Tbo  assembly  of  knights  and  burgesses.  Burton 
First  assembly  of  the  commons  as  a confirmed 

representation.  Dugdale 

First  regular  parliament  according  to  many 

historians,  22  Edw.  I 

First  a deliberative  assembl}',  they  become  a 
legislative  power,  whose  assent  is  essential  to 

constitute  a law 

The  commons  elect  their  first  speaker,  Peter 

De  la  Mere 

Parliament  of  but  one  session,  of  only  one  day, 

Richard  II.  deposed 

Lawyers  excluded  from  the  house  of  commons 
Members  were  obliged  to  reside  at  the  places 

they  represented 

Forty  shilling  freeholders  only  to  elect  knights 
The  Journals  of  the  Lords  commenced  . . 
ArtK  of  parliament  printed  in  1501,  and  consecu- 
tively from  1509. 

Members  protected  from  arrest.  See  article 

Ferrar’s  Arrest 

Journals  of  the  commons 

Francis  Russell,  son  of  the  earl  of  Bedford,  was 
the  first  peer’s  eldest  son  who  sat  in  the 

house  of  commons 

The  parliament  remarkable  for  the  epoch  in 
which  were  first  formed  the  parties  of  Court 
and  Country  ; disputes  with  Jas.  I.  begin  Jime 
Charles  1.  dissolves  parliament,  which  does  not 

meet  for  eleven  years 

The  Long  Peirliament,  which  voted  the  house  of 
lords  as  useless,  first  assembled  . Nov.  3, 
The  Bump  Parliament ; it  voted  the  trial  of 

Charles  I Jan. 

A peer  elected  and  sat  as  a member  of  the 

house  of  commons 

Cromwell  roughly  dissolves  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment   April  20, 

A convention  parhament.  See  Convention  . . 

Roman  Catholics  excluded  from  parliament, 

30  Charles  II 

The  commons  committed  a secretary  of  state 
to  the  Tower Nov, 


1205 

1236 

1258 

1265 

1294 


1308 

1377 

1399 

1404 

1413 

1429 

1509 


1542 

1547 

1549 

1620 

1629 

1640 

1649 

1653 

16^ 

1678 


The  speaker  of  the  commons  refu.scd  by  the  king  1679 
.\  convention  parliament.  Sec  Convention  . . 1688 

James  II.  convenes  the  Iri.sh  parliament  at 
Dublin  which  attaints  3000  Prote.stants . . 1689 

Act  for  triennial  parliament ; see  Triennial  . 1694 
j First  parliament  of  Great  Britain  met  Oct.  23,  1707 
The  Triennial  Act  repealed,  and  Septennial  Act 


I voted.  See  Septennial  Parliament  May  7,  1716 
I The  Journals  ordered  to  be  ijrinted  . . . 1752 

, Privilege  as  to  freedom  from  arrest  of  the  ser- 
I vants  of  members  relinquished  by  the  com- 

‘ nions 1770 

I The  lord  mayor  of  London  (Oliver)  and  alder- 
j man  Crosby  committed  to  the  Tower  by  the 
I commons  in  Wilkes’  affair  ....  1771 
Assembly  of  the  first  parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Feb.  2,  1801 
Sir  F.  Burdett  committed  to  the  Tower,  April  6,  1810 


Murder  of  Spencer  Perceval,  by  Bellingham,  at 
the  house  of  commons  . . . May  ii,  1812 

Retiim  for  Clare  county,  Ireland,  of  Mr. 
O’Connell,  the  first  Roman  Catholic  com- 
moner elected  since  the  Revolution  July  5,  1828 
The  duke  of  Norfolk  took  his  seat  in  the  lords, 
the  first  Roman  Catholic  peer  under  the 
Relief  Bill.  See  Roman  Catholics  April  28,  1829 
The  reformed  parliament  meet.  See  Reform, 

Aug.  7,  1832 

E.  Pease,  the  first  Quaker  admitted  . Feb.  14,  1833 
Houses  of  parhament  destroyed  by  fire,  Oct.  16,  1834 
New  houses  of  parliament  commenced.  See 

Palace  of  Westminster 1840 

The  members  of  the  commons’  and  lords’  houses 
relinquish  the  privilege  of  franking  letters. 

See  Franking  ....  Jan.  10  — 
Committal  of  Smith  O’Brien  by  the  commons 
for  contempt.  See  Ireland  . . July  20,  1846 

The  peers  took  possession  of  their  house,  that 
portion  of  the  palace  being  ready,  April  15,  1847 
The  commons  assemble  in  their  new  house, 

Nov.  4,  1852 

The  two  houses  began  to  communicate  by 

letter  in 1855 

Baron  L.  Rothschild,  the  first  Jew  admitted, 

July  26,  1858 


NUMBER  AND  DURATION  OF  PARLIAMENTS,  FROM  27  EDW.  I.  I299,  TO  25  VICTORIA,  1862, 


Edward  I.  , 
Edward  II. 
Edward  III. 
Richard  II. 
Henry  IV.  . 


. 8 pari,  in 

• 15 


. lO 


8 }TS.  reign. 
20  „ 

50  ,, 

22  ,, 

14  >. 


Henry  V. 
Henry  VI. 
Edward  IV. 
Richard  III. 
Henry  VII. 


II  pari,  in  9 yrs.  reign. 
22  „ 39  I. 

5 » 22  „ 

I j>  2 ,, 

8 ,,24  ,, 


* When  the  royal  assent  is  given  to  a pubhe  biU,  the  clerk  says  “ le  roi  le  rent.”  If  the  bill  be  a 
private  bill,  he  says'“  Soitfait  comme  il  est  desird.”  If  the  biU  have  subsidies  for  its  object,  he  says,  “ Le  roi 
remercie  ses  loyaux  sujets.  accepts  leur  b^ndvolcnce,  et  aussi  le  vent.”  If  the  king  do  not  think  proper  to  assent 
to  the  bill,  the  clerk  says,  “ Le  roi  s'avisera  ; ” which  is  a mild  way  of  giving  a refusal.  It  is  singular 
that  the  sovereign  of  England  should  still  make  use  of  the  French  language  to  declare  her  intentions  to 
her  parhament. 


PA RLl A M E N T8,  con t inucd. 


Reign. 

Day  of  Meeting. 

AT hen  Dissolved. 

Reign. 

Day  of  Meeting. 

When  Dissolved. 

Henry  VIII. 

Jan.  21  . 

1510 

Feb.  23 

1510 

Jame.s  II.  . . 

May  19 . 

. 1685 

July  22  . 

. 1687 

Feb.  4 . 

1511 

March  4 . 

1513 

Jan.  22  . 

. 1689 

Feb.  6 . 

. 1690 

Feb.  5 . 

I5H 

Dec.  22 . 

1515 

William  III.  . 

March  20 

. 1690 

Oct.  11  . , 

• 1695 

April  15 

1523 

Aug  13  . 

1523 

Nov.  22 

. 1695 

July  7 . 

. 1698 

Nov.  3 . 

1530 

April  4 

1536 

Dec.  9 . 

. 1698 

July  19  . 

. 1700 

June  8 . 

1536 

July  18  . 

— 

Feb.  10 

. 1701 

Nov.  II. 

. 1701 

April  28  . 

1539 

July  24 

1540 

Anne  . , . 

Dec.  30  . 

. — 

July  2 . 

. 1702 

Jan. 16. 

1541 

March  29 

1544  1 

Oct.  20  . 

. 1702 

April  5 . 

• 1705 

April  12  . 

. 

! 

Oct.  25  . 

• 1705 

April  II  . 

. 1708 

Nov.  23. 

1545 

Jan.  28 

1 547 

Nov.  18 

. 1708 

Sept.  28 

. 1710 

Edward  VI.  . 

Nov.  4 . 

1547 

April  15  . 

1552 

Nov.  25  . 

. 1710 

Aug.  8 . 

• 1713 

March  i 

1553 

March  31 

1553 

Nov.  II 

• 1713 

J an.  15. 

• 1715 

Mary  . . . 

Oct.  5 . 

Dec.  6 . 

George  I.  . . 

March  21 

• 1715 

March  10  , 

. 1722 

April  5 . 

1554 

May  5 . 

1554 

Oct.  9 . 

. 1722 

Aug.  7 . 

• 1727 

Nov.  12  . 

Jan.  16  . 

1555 

George  II.  . 

Jan.  28  . 

. 1728 

April  18 . . 

• 1734 

Oct.  21 . 

1555 

Dec.  9 . 

Jan.  14  . 

• 1735 

April  28 

• 1741 

Jan.  20  . 

• 1558 

Nov.  17  . 

■ 1558 

Dec.  4 

• 1741 

June  18  . , 

• 1747 

Elizabeth  . . 

Jan.  25 

• 1559 

May  8 . . 

' 1559 

Nov.  10 

• 1747 

April  8 . , 

• 1754 

Jan.  12  . 

• 1563 

Jan.  2 . . 

1567 

1 

Nov.  14  . 

• 1754 

March  21  . 

, 1761 

April  2 . 

• 1571 

May  29 

. 1571 

1 George  III.  . 

Nov.  3 . 

. 1761 

March  12 

. 1768 

May  8 . , 

■ 1572 

May  10  . 

. 1768 

Sept.  30 . 

• 1774 

Sept.  15  . . 

, 1586 

Nov.  29 

• 1774 

Sept.  I . , 

. 1780 

Oct.  29  . 

• 1586 

March  23  , 

■ 1587 

Oct.  31  . 

. 1780 

March  25 

. 1784 

Feb.  4 . 

• 1589 

March  29  . 

, 1589 

May  18 . 

. 1784 

June  12  , 

, 1790 

Feb.  19 

• 1593 

April  10  . 

1593 

Nov.  26  . 

. 1790 

May  20  . 

• 1796 

Oct.  24  . , 

• 1597 

Feb.  9 . . 

, 1598 

Oct.  6 . 

• 1796 

June  29  , 

. 1802 

Oct.  27  . . 

. 1601 

Dec.  19 . 

, 1601 

Nov.  16  . 

. 1802 

Oct.  24  . , 

. 1806 

James  I.  . . 

March  19 

. 1604 

Feb.  19  . . 

. 1610 

Dec  15  . 

. 1806 

April  29  . 

. 1807 

April  5* 

. 1614 

June  6 . . 

, 1614 

June  24  . 

. 1807 

Sept.  29  . , 

. 1812 

1 

Jan.  30  . 

. 1621 

Jan.  6 . . 

, 1622 

Nov.  24 

. 1812 

June  10 

. 1818 

1 

Feb.  29 

. 1624 

March  27  . 

1625 

Jan.  14  . 

. 1819 

Feb.  29  . , 

. 1820 

Charles  I. 

June  18  . , 

, 1625 

Aug.  12  . . 

, — 

George  IV.  . 

April  27 

. 1820 

June  2 . 

. 1826 

Feb.  6 . . 

. 1626 

June  II  . 

1626 

Nov.  14  . 

. 1826 

July  24  . . 

• 1830 

March  17 

. 1628 

March  10  . 

. 1629 

Oct.  26 

• 1830 

April  23 

. 1831 

April  13  , 

, 1640 

May  5 . . 

, 1640 

William  IV.  . 

June  14 . 

. 1831 

Dec.  3 . , 

• 1832 

: Long  ParJt. 

Nov.  3 . . 

— 

April  20  . . 

■ 1653 

Jan.  29. 

• 1833 

Dec.  30 

■ 1834 

■ COMMONWLTH. 

Sept.  3 . 

. 1654 

Jan.  22 

• 1655 

Feb.  9 . 

• 1835 

July  17  . , 

■ 1837 

1 

Sept.  17  . 

. 1656 

Feb.  4 . . 

. 1658 

Victoria  . . 

Nov.  15 

• 1837 

June  23  . 

. 1841 

i 

Jan.  27 . 

• 1659 

April  22  . 

• 1659 

Aug.  18  . , 

. 1841 

July  23  . . 

• 1847 

May  6 . 

March  16  . 

, 1660 

Nov.  18 

. 1847 

July  I . . 

, 1852 

1 Charles  II.  . 

April  25  . 

. 1660 

Dec.  29 

— 

Nov.  4 . , 

. 1852 

March  21  . 

1857 

Pensionary  Purl. 

May  8 . 

. 1661 

Jan.  24  . . 

• 1679 

April  30 

• 1857 

April  23  , 

■ 1859 

1 

March  6 

• 1679 

July  10 

May  31  . , 

■ 1859 

March  21 

. 1681 

March  28  , 

. 1681 

! 

1 

PARLIAMENT  of  Ireland,  began  with  conferences  of  the  English  settlers,  it  is  said, 
on  the  hill  of  Tara,  in  1173.  Writs  for  knights  of  the  shire  were  issued  in  1295.  The  Irish 
parliament  last  met  on  Aug.  2,  1800  ; the  bill  for  the  Union  having  passed. 

PARLIAMENT  of  Scotland  consisted  of  barons,  prelates,  and  abbots,  and  occasionally 
of  burgesses.  A great  national  council  was  held  at  Scone  by  John  Balliol,  Feb.  9,  1292  ; 
and  by  Robert  Bruce  at  Cambuskenneth,  in  1326.  Afterwards,  the  number  of  representatives 
from  towns  diminished ; a house  of  commons  was  never  formed  in  Scotland.  The  parliament 
of  Scotland  sanctioned  the  Act  of  Union  on  Jan.  16,  1707,  and  met  for  the  last  time  on 
April  22,  same  year. 

PARLIAMENT  of  Paris  was  made  the  chief  court  of  justice  in  France  by  Philip  IV.  ; 
at  his  suggestion  it  revoked  a bull  of  pope  Boniface  VIII.,  1302.  It  was  suppressed  by 
Louis  XV.,  1771  ; restored  by  Louis  XVL,  1774;  demanded  a meeting  of  the  States-General 
in  1787  ; and  was  suspended  by  the  National  Assembly,  Nov.  3,  1789. 

PARMA  (N.  Italy),  founded  by  the  ancient  Etrurians.  It  took  part  with  the  Lombard 
legion  in  tlie  wars  with  the  German  emperors.  It  was  made  a duchy  (with  Placentia)  A.  d. 
1545.  It  fell  to  Spain  by  Philip  V.’s  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Farnese,  1714.  Near  Parma 
were  fought  two  battles:  one  between  the  confederates,  England,  France,  and  Spain,  against 
the  emperor;  indecisive,  both  armies  claiming  the  victory,  June  29,  1734.  Near  the  Trebbia, 
on  June  19,  1799,  the  French,  under  Macdonald,  were  defeated  b}'’  Suwarrow,  Avith  the  loss 
of  10,000  men  and  four  generals.  The  duke  of  Parma  Avas  raised  to  the  throne  of  Tuscany, 

* Called  The  Addle  Parliament.  It  remonstrated  with  the  kin^  on  his  levying  henevoUneex,  and  passed 
no  acts. 
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with  tho  title  of  king  of  Ktruria,  in  Fel).,  i8oi.  Parma  was  afterwards  united  to  France 
(with  Placentia  and  (Uiastalla),  and  on  tho  fall  of  Napoleon  was  conferred  on  l\Iana  Louisa, 
tho  ex-empress,  hy  tho  treaty  of  Fontainehleau,  Aj)ril  5,  1814.  Parma  was  alternately 
occunied  by  the  Austrians  and  Sardinians  in  tho  war  of  1848.  The  latter  retired  from  it  after 
tho  battle  of  Novara,  ^larch  23,  1849.  On  ^larch  14  previously  the  duke  Charles  JI, 
announced  his  abdication  in  favour  of  his  son  Charles  III.  The  latter  was  stabbed  by  an 
assassin,  ftlarch  26,  1854,  and  died  tho  next  day,  leaving  his  son,  the  pre.scnt  titular  duke, 
h'obert  I.,  a minor  (born  July  9,  1848),  whoso  mother  immediately  became  regent.  When 
the  war  in  Italy  began  in  1859,  the  Parmc.sans  rose,  and  established  a jn-ovisional  govern- 
ment, Alay  I ; the  duchess-regent  retired  to  Switzerland.  Farini  became  dictator  Aug.  18, 
1859.  On  Sept.  12,  tho  annexation  to  Sardinia  was  voted.  On  Oct.  5,  col.  Anviti,  a former 
obnoxious  police  minister,  having  rashly  returned,  was  cruelly  murdered  by  tho  mob. 
Parma  now  forms  part  of  tho  jn-ovince  of  iEmilia  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy  ; to  which  it  was 
annexed  by  decree,  ]\larch  i8,  1S60,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  by  universal  suffrage. 

PAKPICIOK.  There  was  no  law  against  it  in  ancient  Pome,  such  a crime  not  being 
sup])osed  possible.  About  172  B.C.,  L.  Ostius  having  killed  his  father,  the  Pomans  first 
scourged  the  parricide  ; then  sewed  him  up  in  a leathern  sack  made  air-tight,  with  a live 
dog,  a cock,  a viper,  and  an  ape,  and  thus  cast  him  into  the  sea.  The  old  Egyptians  used  to 
run  sharp  reeds  into  every  part  of  the  bodies  of  parricides  ; and  having  thus  wounded  them, 
tlire-w  them  upon  a heap  of  thorns,  and  set  fire  to  them.  In  France,  before  the  execution 
of  the  criminal,  the  hand  is  cut  off.  ]\Iemorable  execution  of  Miss  Blandy,  at  Oxford,  for 
the  murder  other  father,  April,  1752. 

PAPSEES.  See  Magi  and  Bomhaij. 

PAPTHENON  (thus  called  from  the  Greek,  'parlUeM,  virgin),  a temple  at  Athens 
dedicated  to  Minerva,  erected  442  b.c.  In  it  Phidias  placed  his  renowned  statue  of  that 
goddess,  438. 

PAPTHENOPEAN  PEPUBLIC  was  established  by  the  French  at  Naples  (anciently 
called  Parthenope)  Jan.  1799,  and  overthrown  in  June,  same  year. 

PAPTHIA.  The  Parthians  were  originally  a tribe  of  Scythians,  who,  being  exiled,  as 
their  name  implies,  from  their  own  country,  settled  near  Hyrcania.  Arsaces  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  empire  which  ultimately  extended  over  a large  part  of  Asia,  250  b.c.  ; and 
the  Parthians  were  never  wholly  subdued  by  the  Pomans.  The  last  king,  Artabanus  V. , 
was  killed  a.d.  226  ; his  territories  were  annexed  to  the  new'  kingdom  of  Persia;  under 
Artaxerxes,  who  had  revolted  against  Parthia. 

PAPTITION  TPEATIES.  The  first  treaty  between  England  and  Holland  for  regulating 
the  Spanish  succession,  w'as  signed  Aug.  19,  1698;  and  the  second  (betw'een  France,  England 
and  Holland,  declaring  the  archduke  Charles  presumptive  heir  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
Joseph  Ferdinand  having  died  in  1699),  March  13,  1700.  Treaty  for  the  j)artition  of  Poland  ; 
the  first  w'as  a secret  convention  betw^een  Pussia  and  Prussia,  Feb.  17,  1772  ; the  second 
betw’een  the  same  powers  and  Austria,  Aug.  5,  same  year ; the  third  was  between  Pussia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  Nov.  25,  1795. 

PASQUINADES.^  Small  satirical  poems  obtained  this  name  about  1533. 

PASSAU  (Germany),  Treaty  of,  w'hereby  religious  freedom  Avas  established,  AA'as  ratified 
betw'een  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  July  31,  1552. 
Henault.  In  1662  the  cathedral  and  gi'eat  part  of  Passau  w'ere  consumed  by  fire. 

PASSENGEPS — bj’’  public  vehicles,  are  protected  by  i & 2 Mill.  IM.  c.  22  (1831),  i & 2 
Viet.  c.  79  (1838),  and  16  & 17  Viet.  c.  33  (1853).  Mr.  Cleghorn,  under  whom  the  front 
seat  on  the  near  side  of  one  of  the  General  Omnibus  Company’s  carriages  had  given  W'ay, 
recovered  400?.  damages  against  the  company,  in  a verdict  by  consent,  in  the  Queen’s  Bench, 
Dec.  10,  1856.  The  Ships’  Passenger  act,  18  & 19  Viet.  c.  119,  AA'as  passed  in  1855.  See 
CampbelT s Act. 

PASSOYEP,  the  most  solemn  festiA'al  of  the  Jcavs,  instituted  1491  b.c.  in  commemoration 
of  their  coming  out  of  Egj'pt ; because,  the  night  before  their  departure,  the  destroying  angel, 
Avho  put  to  death  the  firstborn  of  the  Egyptians,  ovej'  the  houses  of  the  Hebrews 

* This  name  originated  in  this  way  : At  the  stall  of  a cobbler  named  Pasqiiin,  at  Rome,  a number  of 
idle  persons  used  to  assemble  to  listen  to  the  pleasant  sallies  of  Pasquin,  and  to  relate  little  anecdotes  in 
their  turn,  and  indulge  themselves  in  raillery  at  the  expense  of  the  passers-by.  After  the  cobbler’s  death 
in  the  sixteenth  century  the  statue  of  a gladiator  was  found  near  his  stall,  to  which  the  people  gave  his 
name,  and  on  which  the  wits  of  the  time,  secretly  at  night,  affixed  their  Lampoons  upon  the  state,  and 
their  satirical  effusions  on  their  neighbours. 
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witlioul  entering  tliem  ; they  being  marked  witli  the  l)lood  of  the  I’asclial  Lamh  killed  the 
evening  before.  The  Passover  was  celebrated  in  the  new  temple,  April  i8,  515  b.c.  Usher. 

PASSPORT  SYSTEM  forbids  subjects  to  quit  one  country  or  enter  another  without  the 
consent  of  the  sovereign  thereof.  In  1858  the  system  was  somewhat  changed  in  this  country, 
and  the  stamp  duty  on  ]>assports  was  reduced  from  5s.  to  6d.  Passports  were  abolislied  in 
Norway  in  1859  ; in  Sweden  in  i860  ; and  (with  regard  to  British  subjects)  in  France,  Dec. 
16,  i860  ; and  in  Italy,  June  26,  1862.  The  j)assport  system  was  estahlished  in  the  United 
States  on  Aug.  19,  1861.  The  abolition  of  2)assports  is  proposed  in  Prussia  (1862). 

PATAY  (k'rance),  where  Joan  of  Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  was  present,  wdien  the  earl  of 
Richemont  signally  defeated  the  English,  June  18,  1429.  Talbot  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the 
valiant  Fastolfe  was  forced  to  11  y.  In  consecpience,  Charles  VII.  of  France  entered  Rheims 
ill  triumph,  and  was  crowned  July  17,  following  year,  Joan  of  Arc  assisting  in  the  ceremony 
in  full  armour,  and  holding  the  sword  of  state.  See  Juan  of  Arc. 

PATENTS.  Licences  and  authorities  granted  by  the  king.  Patents  granted  for  titles 
of  nobility  were  lirst  made  1344,  by  Edw.  III.  They  were  first  granted  for  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  printing  books,  in  1591.  The  property  and  right  of  inventors  in  arts  and  manu- 
factures were  secured  by  letters  patent  by  an  act  passed  in  1623.  The  later  laws  regulating 
patents  are  very  numerous  ; among  them  are  5 & 6 Will.  IV.  c.  83,  1835,  and  15  & 16  Yict. 
c.  83  (1852). — By  the  latter  Commissioners  of  Patents  were  appointed,  viz.,  the  lord 
chancellor,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  the  attorney-general  for  England  and  Ireland,  the  lord 
advocate,  and  the  solicitor-generals  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Since  1852,  a 
journal  has  been  published  under  their  authority,  and  indexes  of  patents,  from  March,  1617, 
to  the  present  time,  S])ecifications  of  patents  may  be  consulted  by  the  public  at  the  Free 
library  and  Reading-Room,  in  Southamjiton-buildings,  March  5,  1854.  A museum 

containing  models,  portraits,  &c.,  was  established  in  1859  at  South  Kensington,  mainly  by 
the  exertion  of  Mr.  Bennet  Woodcroft. 

PATRIARCHS,  The  dignity  among  the  Jews  is  referred  to  the  time  of  Nerva,  A.D,  97. 
The  ecclesiastical  historian  Socrates  gives  this  title  to  the  chiefs  of  Christian  dioceses  about 
A.D.  440.  It  was  first  conferred  on  the  five  grand  sees  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem.  The  Latin  Church  had  no  patriarchs  till  the  sixth  century.  The 
first  founders  or  heads  of  religious  orders  are  called  patriarchs. 

PATRICIANS,  the  senators  of  Rome ; their  authority  began  with  the  city  itself.  See  Rome. 

PATRICK’S  CATHEDRAL,  ST.  (Dublin),  Avas  erected  in  1190,  by  archbishop  Comyn, 
on  the  site  of  an  old  church.  The  cathedral  was  desecrated  in  1546,  and  used  as  a law  court 
till  1564.  It  is  now  in  course  of  restoration.  See  Knights. 

PATRIOTIC  FUNDS.  One  Avas  established  July  20,  1803,  by  the  subscribers  to  Lloyd’s, 
“to  animate  the  efforts  of  our  defenders  by  sea  and  land”  by  providing  a fund  for  the  relief 
of  themseh^es  Avhen  Avoiinded,  and  of  their  Avidows  and  orphans,  and  for  granting  pecuniary 
rcAA’-ards  and  badges  of  distinction  for  valour  and  merit.  On  Aug.  24,  1809,  424,832^.  had 
been  received,  and  331,61  iZ.  expended.  From  1803  to  1826  the  total  sum  received  aatis 
629,823^.  14s.  id.  In  Oct.  1854,  a commission  (prince  Atbert  at  the  head)  Avas  appointed 
to  raise  and  distribute  a fund  bearing  this  name,  for  the  relief  of  the  families  of  those  Avho 
might  fall  in  the  Russo-Turkish  Avar.  Large  sums  have  been  collected  from  this  country  and 
the  colonies,  amounting  to  1,171,270/.  in  July,  1855;  to  1,296,282/.  on  Noa".  16,  1855;  to 
1,460,000/.  in  June,  1857.  The  overplus,  200,000/.,  Avas  appropriated  to  founding  an  asylum 
for  300  orphan  girls  (the  Royal  Victoria  Patriotic  Asylum),  on  'VVandsAvorth  common,  the 
first  stone  of  Avhich  was  laid  by  the  queen  July  ii,  1857.  The  royal  family  and  many  of  the 
aristocracy  contributed  draAA'ings,  some  of  Avhich  Avere  sold  for  higli  prices,  in  May,  1855.  A 
large  fundAvas  collected  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  Indian  mutiny,  India,  1857. 

PAUL  JONES,  a Scotchman,  born  1742;  died  at  Paris,  1792.  He  commanded  an 
American  privateer  during  the  American  Avar,  and  Avas  memorable  for  his  daring  depredations 
on  British  commerce.  He  landed  and  pillaged  the  house  of  lord  Selkirk,  near  Kirkcudbright, 
and  at  Whitehaven  he  burnt  shipping  in  the  harbour,  April,  1778.  The  Dutch  permitted 
Paul  Jones  to  enter  their  ports  Avith  tAvo  of  the  king’s  ships  of  Avar  Avhich  he  had  taken,  and 
Avhich  the  stadth older  peremptorily  refused  to  deliver  up,  1779, 

PAULICIANS,  a sect  of  Christian  reformers,  arose  about  A.D.  652.  Although  they  AA'ere 
severely  persecuted,  they  sjjread  over  Asia  Minor,  in  the  ninth  century,  and  finally  settled 
at  Montfort,  in  Italy,  Avhere  they  Avere  attacked  by  the  bishop  of  Milan  in  1028,  Severe 
decrees  against  them  Avere  made  in  1 163,  and  they  gradually  dispersed ; very  probably  soAving 
the  seeds  of  the  great  reformation  of  the  i6th  century. 
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PAUI/S  CATIl PDl'AL,  ST.  (London),  tho  noblest  Protestant  church  in  the  world. 
The  best  authority  that  exists  illustrative  of  the  oii^(in  of  this  chuich,  is  its  great  restorer, 
sir  Christojiher  Wren.  1 1 is  o]nnion,  that  there  had  been  a church  on  this  spot,  built  by  the 
('hristians  in  tho  time  of  the  Homans,  was  conlirmed  when  he  searched  for  the  foundations 
for  his  own  design.  Ho  ex]>lotles  tho  notion  of  there  having  been  a temjilo  of  Diana.  Tho 
first  ehurch  is  suj)])osed  to  have  been  destroyed  during  the  Diocletian  persecution  (302),  and 
to  have  been  rebuilt  in  tho  reign  of  Constantino.  This  was  demolished  by  the  pagan  Saxons, 
and  restored  by  Sebert  in  603.  It  was  injured  by  fire  in  962,  and  destroyed  by  the  great 
conflagration  in  1087,  after  which  Mauritius,  then  bishop  of  London,  commenced  the 
magnificent  ediliec  which  immediately  preceded  the  present  cathedral.  On  April  2,  1631, 
a commission  was  granted  to  Laud,  then  bisho])  of  London,  to  restore  the  cathedral  ; which 
however  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  memorable  fire  of  1666.  The  first  stone  of  the  present 
edifice  was  laid  June  21,  1675,  and  the  choir  was  opened  for  divine  worship,  Dec.  2,  1697. 
The  whole  edifice  was  completed  in  1710  (with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  decorations,  not 
finished  until  1723)  under  the  illustrious  architect,  sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  total  cost 
(including  200  tons  weight  of  iron  railing)  was  i,  15 1 L202L —Money  having  been  sub- 
scribed to  adapt  St.  Paul’s  for  the  purpose,  evening  services  began  on  Sunday,  Nov.  28, 
185S,  when  above  4000  persons  were  present.  The  ball  and  cross  were  restored  by  Mr. 
Cockerell,  in  1822. 

Length  of  St.  Paul’s  from  the  grand  portico  to  feet,  j Campaniles,  or  bell  towers,  at  each  comer,  feet. 

the  east  end,  is 510  | height 208 

Breadth,  north  to  south  portico  . . . 282  j Breadth  of  western  entrance  . . . .180 

Exterior  diameter  of  the  dome  . . . . 145  Circumference  of  dome  . . . . . . 420 

Height  from  ground  to  top  of  cross  . . . 404  Entire  circumference  of  the  building  . . 2292 

j Diameter  of  ball 6 

PAUL’S  CHOSS,  ST.,  (London),  which  stood  before  the  cathedral,  was  a pulpit  formed 
of  wood,  mounted  upon  steps  of  stone,  and  covered  with  lead,  from  which  the  most  eminent 
divines  were  appointed  to  preach  every  Sunday  in  the  forenoon.  To  this  place,  the  court, 
the  mayor,  the  aldermen,  and  principal  citizens  used  to  resort.  It  was  in  use  as  early  as 
1259,  and  was  appropriated  not  only  to  instruct  mankind  by  preaching,  but  to  every  purpose 
political  or  ecclesiastical  : — for  giving  force  to  oaths,  for  promulgating  laws,  &c.  Jane 
Shore,  mistress  of  Edward  IV.,  was  brought  before  this  cross  in  1483,  divested  of  all  her 
splendour.  It  was  demolished  in  1643  by  order  of  the  parliament. 

PAUL'S  SCHOOL,  ST.,  was  endowed  in  1512  by  John  Colet,  dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  for 
153  boys  “of  every  nation,  country,  and  class,”  in  memory  of  the  number  of  fishes  taken  by 
Peter,  John  xxi.  ii.  The  first  schoolhouse  was  burnt  in  1666  ; the  second  by  Wren  was 
taken  down  in  1824,  and  the  present  building  erected  by  George  Smith.  William  Lilly  was 
the  first  master,  and  his  grammar  is  still  used  by  the  school.  Timbs. 

PAUPERS.  See  Poor. 

PAVEMENT.  The  Carthaginians  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  paved  their  towns 
with  stones.  The  Romans,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  had  pavement  in  many  of  their  streets ; 
but  the  Appian  Way  was  a paved  road,  and  was  constructed  312  b.c.  In  England  there 
were  few  paved  streets  before  Henry  VII. ’s  reign.  London  was  first  paved  about  the  year 
1533.  It  was  paved  with  flagstones  between  1815  and  1825.  Wood  and  asphalte  paving 
were  tried  in  1839,  and  have  been  disused  since  1847.  See  Wood  Pavement. 

PAVIA  (N.  Italy),  the  ancient  Ticinum  or  Papia.  Its  university,  founded  by  Charle- 
magne, is  the  oldest  in  Europe.  Pavia  was  built  by  the  Gauls,  who  were  driven  out  by  the 
Romans,  and  these  in  their  turn  were  expelled  by  the  Goths.  In  568,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Lombards  and  became  the  capital  of  their  kingdom.  In  the  twelfth  century,  it  was  erected 
into  a republic,  but  soon  after  was  subjected  to  Milan  and  followed  its  fortunes.  On  Feb.  24, 
1545,  a battle  was  fought  near  here  between  the  French  and  the  Imperialists,  when  the 
former  were  defeated,  and  their  king,  Francis  I.,  after  fighting  with  heroic  valour,  and 
killing  seven  men  with  his  own  hand,  was  at  last  obliged  to  surrender  himself  prisoner. 
Francis  wrote  to  his  mother,  Louisa  of  Savoy,  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  his  absence, 
saying.  Tout  cst  perdu^  madame,  fors  llionneur  (All  is  lost,  madam,  except  honour). 

PAWNBROKERS.  The  origin  of  borrowing  money  by  means  of  pledges  deposited  with 
lenders  is  referred  to  Perugia,  in  Italy,  about  a.d.  1458.  The  institutions  were  tenned 
inonti  di  picta.  Soon  afterwards,  it  is  said  that  the  bishop  of  Winchester  established  a sy.stem 
of  lending  on  pledges,  but  without  interest.  The  business  of  pawnbrokers  was  regulated 
in  1756,  and  licences  issued  in  1783.  The  rate  of  interest  on  pledges  was  fixed  in  1800. 
In  Loudon  there  were,  in  1851,  334  pawnbrokers;  and  in  England,  exclusively  of  London, 
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1127  ; the  number  is  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  population.  In  i860  an  act  was  passed 
enabling  pawnbrokers  to  charge  a halfpenny  for  every  ticket  describing  things  pledged  for  a 
sum  under  5.9.  The  acts  relating  to  pawnbrokers  were  amended  in  1856. 

PAX,  a small  tablet,  generally  silver,  termed  tabula  pacts  or  osculatorium,  kissed  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests  and  laity  ; substituted  for  the  primeval  kiss  of  peace  in  the  early 
church.  The  pa.x  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  about  the  12th  century. 

PAYMASTER-GENERAL.  In  1836  the  whole  of  the  army  and  navy  pay  departments 
were  consolidated  into  one,  termed  the  Paymaster-general’s  office,  sometimes  held  by  a 
Cabinet  minister. 

PEACE.  A temple  was  dedicated  to  peace  by  Vespasian,  a.d.  75.  See  Fire-worlcs, 
Justice-^,  Treaties,  &c.— A Peace  Society  was  founded  in  1816  for  .the  promotion  of 
universal  peace.  It  held  its  45th  anniversary  in  May,  1861.  A congress  of  the  friends  of 
peace,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  commenced  its  sittings  at  Paris,  Aug.  22,  1849..  It  met 
in  London  at  Exeter  hall,  Oct.  30  following  ; and  at  Frankfort,  in  St.  Paul’s  church, 
Aug.  22,  1850;  at  Birmingham,  Nov.  28,  1850;  and  at  Exeter  hall,  July  22,  1851.  A 
meeting  was  held  at  Manchester,  Jan.  27,  1853  ; and  at  Edinburgh,  Oct.  12,  1853.  Mr. 
Bright  and  Mr.  Cobden  are  among  the  most  conspicuous  members  of  this  society.  A 
deputation  from  the  Peace  Society,  consisting  of  Messrs.  J.  Sturge,  Pease,  and  another 
quaker  friend,  stated  their  views  to  the  emperor  of  Russia  at  St.  Petersburg,  at  an  interview 
granted  them  in  Feb.  1854. 

PEARLS.  The  formation  of  the  pearl  has  embarrassed  both  ancient  and  modern 
naturalists  to  explain.  M.  Reaumur,  in  1717,  alleged  that  pearls  are  formed  like  other 
stones  in  animals.  An  ancient  pearl  was  valued  by  Pliny  at  80  000/.  sterling.  One  which 
was  brought  in  1574,  to  Philip  II.,  of  the  size  of  a pigeon’s  egg,  ivas  valued  at  14,400  ducats, 
equal  to  13,996^.  A pearl  named  the  Incomparable,  spoken  of  by  De  Boote,  weighed  thirty 
carats,  equal  to  five  pennyweights,  and  was  about  the  size  of  a muscadine  pear.  The  pearl 
mentioned  by  Tavernier,  as  being  in  possession  of  the  emperor  of  Persia,  was  purchased  of 
an  Arab  in  1633,  and  is  valued  at  a sum  equal  to  110,400/. 

PEDESTEIANISM.  Euchidas,  a citizen  of  Plata?a,  went  from  thence  to  Delphi  to 
bring  the  sacred  fire.  This  he  obtained,  and  returned  with  it  the  same  day  before  sunset, 
having  travelled  125  English  miles.  No  sooner  had  he  saluted  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
delivered  the  fire,  than  he  fell  dead  at  their  feet.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon,  a soldier 
Avas  sent  from  the  field  to  announce  the  victory  at  Athens.  Exhausted  with  fatigue,  and 
bleeding  from  his  wounds,  he  had  only  time  to  cry  out,  “Rejoice,  we  are  conquerors  ! ” and 
immediately  expired.  Foster  Powell,  the  celebrated  English  pedestrian,  performed  many 
astonishing  journeys  on  foot.  Among  these,  was  his  expedition  from  London  to  York  and 
back  again,  in  1788,  which  he  completed  in  140  hours.  One  of  the  most  astonishing  feats 
of  pedestrianism  performed  in  England  Avas  that  of  captain  Barclay,  in  1809.*  See  Barclay 
and  Walking. 

PEEL  ADMINISTRATIONS. + The  first  succeeded  the  Melbourne  administration, 
Avhich  was  broken  up  on  the  retirement  of  lord  Althorpe,  the  chancellor  of  the  excho(]uer,  in 
Nov.  1834.  Sir  R.  Peel  then  in  Italy  Avas  summoned  home,  the  duke  of  Wellington  holding 
the  seals  of  office  in  the  interim.  They  resigned  in  April,  1835.  In  May  1841  sir  R.  Peel 
carried  a vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Melbourne  cabinet,  but  did  not  take  office  ; and 
in  Sejrt.  of  that  3’’ear,  he  became  again  premier. 


FIRST  ADMINISTRATION  (DeC.  1834). 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  first  bird  of  the  trectsury  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer. 

Lord  Lyndburst,  lo  d chancellor. 

Earl  of  Ro.sslyn,  lord  pre.ude.nt. 

Lord  AVbarncliffe,  'privu  seal. 

Henry  Goulbarn,  duke  of  Wellington,  and  earl  of 
Aberdeen,  uo)nt,  foreign,  and  colonial  secrts.  of  state. 


Earl  de  Grey,  first  lord  of  the  admiraUn. 

Lord  Ellen  borough,  and  Alexander  Earing,  board  0/ 
control  and  trode. 

Sir  Edward  Knatebbull,  paymaster  of  the  forces. 

J.  C.  tierries,  secntary  at  war. 

Sir  George  Murray,  nKtsler-general  o/'the  ordnance,  etc. 
LTerminated,  April  1835.] 


■**  On  Oct.  7,  1861,  a 12  miles  foot-race  was  bold,  when  Lovett,  the  champion  of  England,  ran  7 miles  in 
37  minutes  27  seconds  ; Deerfoot,  a Seneca  Indian,  ran  12  mile.s  in  65  minutes  5 seconds  ; and  Mills  ran 
10  miles  in  54  minutes  10  seconds  ; other  races  followed. 

t Sir  Robert  Peel  was  born  Feb  5,  1788  ; entered  parliament  in  1809  ; became  un-ler-socretary  of  the 
colonies  in  1811,  chief  secretary  for  Ireland  in  1812,  M.P.  for  Oxford  in  1818  (when  he  resigned  his  office), 
secretary  for  home  department  in  i8_2  ; resigned  office  and  reai^pointed  in  1827  ; resigned  again  in  1830  ; 
became  premier  in  1834  and  1841,  see  above.  He  was  thrown  from  his  horse  June  29,  and  died  July  2,  1850. 
Ho  greatly  relaxed  the  severity  of  our  criminal  code  in  1827,  et  seq.  ; established  the  new  police,  and  carried 
the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  in  1829,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Coi-n  Laws  in  1846,  Statues  have  been 
erected  to  him— at  Salford  in  1852  ; at  Tamworth,  Leeds,  Bury,  and  Manchester,  in  1853  ; and  in  London 
and  Birmingham  in  1855. 
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PEEL  ADMINISTRATIONS,  contimicd. 


SECOND  ADMINISTRATION  (Sopt.  1841). 

Sir  Robert  Pool,  ministev. 

Duke  of  Wollinjrton,  in  the  cabinet  withoiit  office. 
Lord  Lyndhni*st,  lord  clHtncelhir. 

I/>rd  WliamclilTo,  lord  prtsidfnt. 

Duko  of  Ihickinfifham,  I rd  priv;/  fcal. 

Sir  James  Graham,  ourl  of  Abcrflocn,  and  lord 
Stanley,  Uouie,  fort  'njn,  and  colonial  seerdanes. 


I Henry  Gonlbum,  chanreVor  o f the  ^xchrrjv^r. 

' Karl  of  Haddinffton,  lord  0/  the  wiuiiralty. 
j Karl  of  Ripon,  board  of  trwle. 

' Lord  KIlcnborouKb,  India  board. 

' Sir  Henry  Hardinpo,  sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  sir 
George  Murray,  <tc. 

LTenninatcd,  June  29,  1846,  by  sir  Robert's 
resignation.] 


PEELITES,  a name  {'iveu  to  gentlemen,  wliigs  and  torics,  who  adliercd  to  sir  Robert 
Peel,  after  his  defeat  by  the  (.’onservativo  party,  on  account  of  his  free-trade  measures 
carried  iu  1S46.  The  juiucipal  were  II.  Cfoulburn,  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Sidney  (afterwards 
lord)  Herbert,  sir  James  Graham,  E.  Cardwell,  sir  George  Clerk,  and  others. 

PEEP-O’DAY-BOYS  were  insurgents  in  Ireland,  who  visited  the  houses  of  their  antago- 
nists at  break  of  day,  in  search  of  arms.  They  first  appeared  July  4,  17S4,  and  for  a long 
period  were  the  terror  of  the  country.  See  Defenders. 

PEERS.  See  Lords. 

PEGU,  a province  of  the  Burmese  empire,  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1520.  Pegu, 
the  cai»ital,  was  taken  by  major  Cotton,  Vv'ith  300  men,  in  June  1852,  without  loss  ; and 
afterwards  abandoned.  It  was  again  occu])ied  by  the  Burmese  and  strongly  fortified,  with  a 
garrison  of  4000  men.  It  was  re-captured  by  general  Godwin  with  1200  men  and  two  guns, 
in  two  hours,  with  the  loss  of  six  killed  and  thirty-two  wounded.  The  province  was  annexed 
to  our  Indian  possessions,  by  proclamation,  Dec.  20,  1852,  and  has  since  prospered.  In 
Feb.  1862,  it  was  united  with  Arracan  and  Tenasserim  as  British  Burmah. 


PEKIN,  the  Northern  capital  of  China,  was  founded  by  Kublai  in  1279  ; rebuilt  by 
Yong-lo,  1471  ; visited  by  lord  Macartney  in  1793  ; surrendered  to  the  allied  English  and 
French  armies,  Oct.  12,  i860;  and  evacuated  by  them  Oct.  26  following,  after  peace  had 
been  signed.  It  is  described  as  being  in  a very  desolate  state,  with  a scattered  indigent 
population,  estimated  at  four  millions. 

PELAGI.\NS,  followers  of  Pelagius,  a Briton,  appeared  at  Rome  about  a.d.  400.  Their 
doctrines  were  condemned  at  Carthage  about  412,  and  at  other  councils.  They  maintained  : — 


1.  That  .\dam  was  by  nature  mortal,  and  whether 
he  had  sinned  or  not  would  certainly  have  died. 
2.  That  the  consequences  of  Adam’s  sin  were  con- 
fined to  his  own  person.  3.  That  new-born  infants 
are  iu  the  same  condition  with  Adam  before  the 


fall.  4.  That  the  law  qualified  men  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  and  was  founded  upon  equal  pro- 
mises with  the  Gospel  5.  That  the  general  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  does  not  follow  in  virtue  of 
Our  iSaviour’s  resurrection,  &c. 


PELASGI,  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Italy,  appear  to  belong  to  the  Indo- 
Germanic  race.  They  were  in  Greece  about  1900  b.c.,  and  in  Italy  about  1600  b.c.  They 
have  been  termed  Tyrrheni,  Sicani,  or  Siculi,  Apuli,  &c.  From  the  Pelasgi  came  the 
Dorians,  JEolians,  and  lonians  ; all  three  being  Hellenes  or  Greeks. 

PELEW  ISLANDS  (N.  Pacific  Ocean),  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  East  India  Company’s  packet.  Antelope,  captain  Wilson,  was  wrecked  here  in 
1783.  The  king,  Abba  Thulle,  allowed  captain  Wilson  to  bring  prince  Le  Boo,  his  son,  to 
England,  where  he  arrived  in  1784,  and  died  soon  after  of  the  small-pox.  The  East  India 
Company  erected  a monument  over  his  grave  in  Rotherhithe  churchyard. 

PELHAM’S  ADMINISTRATION.  See  Broad  Bottom  AdministraMon. 


PELOPIUM.  See  Niobium. 


PELOPONNESIAN  WAR  continued  for  twenty-seven  years  between  the  Athenians  and 
the  people  of  the  Peloponnesus,  ivith  their  respective  allies,  and  is  the  most  famous  of  the 
wars  of  Greece.  It  began  by  an  attempt  of  the  Bieotians  to  surprise  Platsea,  43 1 b.  c.  on 
May  7,  and  ended  404  b.c.  by  the  taking  of  Athens  by  the  Lacedaemonians. 

PELtrSIUM  (now  Tineh),  formerly  the  key  of  Egypt.  Here  in  525  b.c.  Psammeticus  III. 
was  defeated  by  Cambyses  the  Persian,  who  thereby  obtained  possession  of  the  kingdom. 

PENAL  LAWS  affecting  Roman  Catholics,  enacted  against  Roman  Catholics  in 
these  realms  were  very  severe  ; and  even  up  to  the  period  of  passing  the  Emancipation  Bill 
many  of  them  remained  unrepealed.  The  lollowung  comprises  the  chief  statutes  set  forth  in 
Scully's  History  of  the  Penal  Laics,  in  1812.  All  the  laws  against  Roman  Catholics  were 
repealed  by  the  Relief  Bill,  passed  April  13,  1829. 
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PEjS'AL  laws,  affecting  Pom  an  Catholics,  continued. 


Priefta  ceU'bruting  Marriages. — If  any  popish  priest 
shall  celebrate  matrimony  between  any  two  persons 
knowing  that  both  or  either  is  of  the  Protestant 
religion  (unless  previously  married  by  a Protestant 
clergyman),  he  shall  suffer  the  punishment  of  a 
popish  regular  [that  is,  transportation  ; and  if  he 
return,  the  imnishmcnt  of  high  treason],  6 Anne, 
1708 ; 8 Anne,  1710. 

Ji'.rciu.sion  from  Parliament. — No  peer  of  the  realm 
shall  sit  in  the  house  of  peers,  nor  person  chosen  as 
a member  of  the  house  of  commons  shall  sit  as  such, 
unless  he  first  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  supre- 
macy, and  subscribe  to  the  declaration  against  tran- 
substantiation,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  idolatry  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  invocation  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
or  of  the  saints.  Penalty  : all  the  punishments  of  a 
popish  recusant  convict,  3 Will,  and  Mary,  1691. 

Elective  Franckise. — No  Catholic  shall  vote  at  the 
electioia  of  any  member  to  serve  in  par-liament,  as  a 
knight,  citizen,  or  burgess,  14  Geo.  i.  1727.  Con- 
ditionally reinstated,  1793. 

Corporate  Offices. — No  Catholic  shall  be  mayor, 
sovereign,  portreeve,  burgomaster,  bailiff,  alderman, 
recorder,  treasurer,  sheriff,  town-clerk,  common- 
coimc  Iman,  master  or  warden  of  any  guild,  corpo- 
ration, or  fraternity  in  any  city,  walled  town,  or  cor- 
poration in  Ireland.  First  statute,  17  & 18  Chas.  II. 
1667.  Irish  >tatute,  21  <fe  22  Geo.  III.,  confirming  the 
English  Test  and  Corporation  Acts. 

The  Armii  and  Nav//. — Persons  holding  offices,  civil 
and  military,  and  receiving  pay,  salary,  fee,  or  wages, 
to  take  the  oaths  of  supremaey,  and  abjuration,  and 
to  subscribe  to  the  declaration  ag  linst  transubstan- 
tiation,  the  mass,  &c.  English  statute,  25  Chas.  II. 
16-5.  A severer  enactment  as  regards  penalties  in 
Ireland,  9 Anne,  1710. — All  military  offices,  except 
master-general  of  the  ordnance,  commander-in-chief, 
and  generals,  were  opened  to  Catholics,  1793. 

Excluded  Parish  Vestries,  d'c. — By  act  for  prevent- 
ing Papists  having  it  in  their  power  to  obstruct  the 
building  or  repairing  of  churches,  by  out-voting  the 
Protestant  parishioners,  12  Geo.  I.  1725. 

Aruis  for  hidden. — By  act  for  disarming  the  Papists, 
requiring  them  to  deliver  up  to  the  justices  or  civil 
officers  all  their  armour,  arms,  and  ammunition,  &c., 
and  authorising  search,  &c  by  day  or  night.  Makers  of 
fire-arms  forbidden  Catholic  apprentices,  7 Will.  III. 
1695.  No  Catholic  to  be  employed  as  fowler  for  any 
Protestant,  10  Will.  III.  1698.  Penalty  : fine  and  one 
year’s  imprisonment  for  first  offence  ; for  the  second, 
all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  persons  attainted  of  a 
p^  anianire. — These  acts  were  confirmed,  13  Geo.  II. 
1739  : they  were  qualified,  33  Geo  III.  1793. 

Trial  hy  Jury,  ct-c. —Catholics  not  to  serve  as  grand 
jurors,  unless  a sufficient  number  of  Protestants 
cannot  be  found,  6 & 8 Anne.  Issues  to  determine 
questions  arising  upon  popeiy  laws,  to  be  tried  by 
known  Protestants  only,  6 & 8 Anne,  1708-10.  No 
Catholic  to  serve  on  juries  in  actions  betiveen  a 
Protestant  and  a Catholic,  29  Geo.  II.  1755 

Medical  Pro/h<tsiors.  — Catholics  (in  England)  pro- 
hibited from  leractising  physic,  or  exercising  the 
trade  of  apothecaries,  5 Jas.  I.  1606. 

Property. — The  Catholics  disabled  from  taking 
leases  for  a longer  term  than  31  years,  or  at  rents 
less  than . two-thirds  of  the  imieroved  yearly  value, 
2,  8 Anne,  1703-g.  He  cannot  dispose  of  his  estate  by 
will,  or  lend  money  upon  the  security  of  land,  2 Anne, 
1703.  Allowed  to  take  leases  for  a term  of  999  years, 
18  Geo.  III.  1778.  Permitted  to  take  or  to  transfer 
lands  by  devise,  descent,  purchase,  or  otherwise,  the 
same  as  Protestants,  21  & 22  Geo.  III.  1781. 

Pvs.msion  of  a //orse. —Catholics  prohibited  from 


the  keeping  any  horse  of  a value  exceeding  5?. , 
statute  7 Will.  III.  1694. 

Children  of  Catholics. — A child  conforming  to  the 
established  religion,  may  force  his  parent  to  sur- 
render his  estate,  under  a fair  allowance,  2 Geo.  I. 
1716.  The  eldest  son  may  reduce  his  fee-simple 
estate  to  a life  estate.  A younger  brother  may  de- 
prive the  elder  of  the  legal  right  of  primogeniture, 
I Geo  II.  1727, 

Education. — Catholics  prohibited  from  keeping 
schools,  or  procuring  the  education  of  his  child  at 
home,  2 Geo  I.  1716.  Prohibited  from  sending 
him  beyond  seas  for  education,  6 Geo.  I.  1719.  Per- 
mitted to  keep  schoids  and  teach,  32  Geo.  II.  1758. 
Admissible  to  Trinity  College,  1793. 

Guardians. — No  Catholics  to  be  guardians,  or  to 
have  the  custody  or  tuition  of  any  orphan  or  child 
under  the  age  of  21  years,  2 Anne,  1703.  Permitted 
to  be  guardians,  1782.  A Catholic  may  dispose  of 
the  custody  of  his  child  or  children,  by  wdl,  during 
minority,  to  any  person  other  than  a Catholic  eccle- 
siastic, 30  Geo.  ill.  1790. 

(atholic  Hoi  yd  ays. — Punishment  for  not  working 
upon  Catholic  holydays  ; each  offence  2s.  fine  on 
labourers  ; or  in  default,  the  imnishment  of  whip- 
ping, 6 Will.  III.  1694. 

Burying  the  Dead.— Punishment  for  burying  the 
dead,  except  in  Protestant  churchyards,  or  being 
present  at  the  burying  any  dead  other  than  therein, 
9 Will.  III.  1697. 

Pilarimag'S.  dc. — Who  shall  attend  or  be  present 
at  any  pilgi-image  or  meeting  held  at  any  holy  well, 
or  reputed  holy  well : fine  los.,  or  in  default,  whip- 
ping, 2 Anne,  1703. 

Cros  es,  Pictures,  dc. — 'Magistrates  to  demolish  all 
crosses,  pictures,  and  inscriptions  publicly  set  up  to 
promote  the  piety  of  Catholics,  2 Anne,  1703. 

Divine  Worship. — All  officers  and  soldiers  shall 
diligently  frequent  divine  service  and  sermon,  in 
the  places  appointed  for  the  assemblage  of  the  regi- 
ment, troop,  or  company,  to  which  they  may  belong. 
Articles  of  War.  No  exception  made  in  favour  of 
Catholic  officers  or  soldiers. 

BeneflC'S.—U  a Catholic  become  pos.sessed  of  any 
right  of  presentation  to  a benefice,  the  same  shall 
be  ipso  facto  vested  in  the  crown,  if  he  do  not  abjure 
his  religion,  2 Anne,  1704. 

Donations  and  Bequests. — Statutes  (in  England)  in- 
terdicting donations  and  bequests  for  suiDerstitious 
uses  ; such  as  towards  the  maintenance  of  a priest 
or  chaplain  to  say  mass,  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the 
dead,  or  to  maintain  perpetual  obits,  lamps,  dc. , to 
be  used  at  prayers  for  dead  persons.  Such  to  be 
ves^ed  in  the  king,  and  applied  to  Protestant  insti- 
tutions, I Edw.  VI.  1547. 

The  Papal  See. — The  obtaining  from  the  bishop  of 
Rome  any  manner  of  bull,  writing,  or  instrument, 
written  or  printed,  containing  any  thing  or  matter  ; 
or  publi.shing  or  putting  in  use  any  such  instru- 
ment ; the  procurers,  abettors,  and  eouncillors  to 
the  fact  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  high  treason. 
13  Eliz.  1570. 

Mendicant  Poor. — Any  child  who  (with  the  consent 
of  its  parents)  shall  be  found  begging,  the  parson 
and  wardens  of  the  parish  shall  detain,  and  they 
.shall  bind  such  child  to  a Protestant  master  until 
the  age  of  21,  or  to  a Protestant  tradesman  until  the 
age  of  24  years,  2 Geo.  I.  1716. 

Concessions. — Catholics  qualified  to  be  barristers, 
solicitors,  attorneys,  <fec.  And  the  withdrawnng  of 
certain  prohibitions  theretofore  existing  with  respect 
to  marriages  with  Protestants,  apprentiees  to  the 
law,  schoolmasters,  Ac.,  22  Geo.  III.  1782. 


PENAL  SP^RYITUDE  was  substituted  for  transportation  by  16  & 17  Yict.  c,  99  (1853), 
and  20  & 21  Yict.  c.  3 (1857), 

PENANCE,  a sacrament  in  the  Roman  church,  arose  out  of  the  practice  of  auricular 
confession  {which  see).  The  council  of  Trent,  in  its  14th  session  (1551),  decreed  that  every 
one  is  accui’sed  who  shall  affirm  that  this  sacrament  was  not  instituted  by  Christ. 
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rKNANCi,  OR  riUNOK  OK  Wai.ks’s  Island,  was  giv’cn  up  to  tliu  East  India  Company 
in  17S6,  by  oapt,  F.  Eight  who  voccivcil  it  as  a niarriago  i)ortion  with  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Keddah.  it  in)W  forms  part  of  tho  JStraifs  Hcttlcm  nt  {ivliich  see). 

I’ENDUEUMS.  The  pendulum  is  allirmcd  to  have  boon  adapted  by  Galileo  tlie  younger, 
about  A.D.  1641.  ('’hristian  Iluyghens  (anitcsted  the  priority  of  this  discovery:  the  latter 
eertaiuly  brought  clocks  with  j)endulums  to  perfection,  1656,  Dufresnoy.  See  Clocks. 
Experiments  were  made  to  determine  the  density  of  the  earth  by  pendulunis  by  Air.  G.  13. 
Airy  ^now  astronomer  royal)  ami  others  in  a mine  in  Cornwall,  in  1826  and  1828;  and  at 
llarton  colliery  in  1854.  In  1851,  AI.  Foucault  demonstrated  tiic  rotation  of  tho  earth  by 
the  motion  of  a pendulum. 

PENINSULAR  WAR.  See  under  1808. 

PENITENTS.  There  are  various  orders,  as  Alagdalens,  Afagdalenettes,  &c.  The  order 
of  Penitents  of  St.  Alagdalen  was  founded  at  Marseilles,  about  A.D.  1272.  The  Penitents  of 
tho  Name  of  Jesus  was  a congregation  of  religious  in  Spain  who  had  led  a licentious  life, 
formed  about  1550.  The  penikmts  of  Orvieto  were  formed  into  an  order  of  nuns  about  1662. 
There  were  numerous  orders  of  penitents  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  who  alterwards  changed 
their  name. 

PENNSYLVANIA  (N.  America),  the  first  state  in  the  Union  in  regard  to  mineral  wealth 
and  nearly  so  in  manufactures.  Population  in  i860,  2,906,370.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was 
the  lii\st  adventurer  who  jdanted  a colony  on  these  shores,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Penn- 
sylvania was  granted  by  Charles  11.  to  the  duke  of  York,  1664  ; and  it  was  sold  to  the  Penn. 
famil33  1680- 1 et  seq.  Pennsylvania  was  alterwards  purchased  from  the  Indians  by  the 
celebrated  William  Penn  (son  of  admiral  Penn),  who  went  out  from  England  with  a number 
of  colonists  ; from  which  ])criod  the  settlement  gradually  increased.  Air.  Penn  granted  a 
chai  ter  in  Alay,  1701,  but  the  emigrants  from  the  Low  Countries  refused  it,  and  .separated 
themselves  from  the  province  of  Pennsylvania.  They  afterwards  had  their  own  assen.  j.y, 
in  which  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  presided.  This  state  adopted  an  independent  consti- 
tution ill  1776,  and  established  the  present  in  1790.  It  is  strongly  Unionist.  See  United 
States  oj  A vurica. 

PENNY.  The  ancient  silver  penny  was  the  first  silver  coin  struck  in  England,  and  the 
only  one  current  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  penny,  until  the  reign  of  Edward  1.  was 
struck  with  a cross,  so  deeply  indented  that  it  might  be  easily  parted  into  two  for  halfpence, 
and  into  four  for  farthings,  and  hence  these  names.  Copper  penny  and  two-penny  })ieces 
were  coined  by  lioulton  and  Watt  at  Soho,  Birmingham,  in  1797,  and  were  accounted  the 
finest  of  our  copper  currency.  See  Coins,  &c.  — The  Penny  AIagazine  began  in  1827;  the 
Penny  Cyclopedia  in  1833  (supplements  in  1846  and  1858).  The  Penny  Receipt  stamj) 
Avas  appointed  in  1853,  and  in  1850  a penny  stamp  was  directed  to  be  placed  on  bankers’ 
cheques.  Penny  Banks  (in  1861  about  200)  were  established  about  1850. 

PENNY-POST.  Sec  Post-Office. 

PENRUDDOCK’S  REBELLION  on  behalf  of  Charles  II.  was  suppressed,  and  himself 
executed,  in  1655. 

PENSIONS.  The  Crown’s  power  of  granting  them,  often  much  abused,  was  materially 
checked  by  statute  i x\nne,  c.  i (1702). 


English  pension  list  fixed  at  95, oooL  . . . 1781 

li'ish  pension  list  said  to  amount  to  489,000/.  . 1793 

Provision  made  by  parliament  to  reduce  all  the 
pension  lists  of  the  United  Kingdom  from 
145,000'.  to  a maximum  of  75,ooo(.  . . . 1830 

A committee  appointed  to  define  the  proper 
persons  to  whom  pensions  should  be  granted : 
it  reported  in  favour  of  servants  of  the  crown 


and  public,  and  also  of  those  who  “by  their 
useful  discoveries  in  science  and  attainments 
in  literatiire  and  the  arts,  have  merited  the 
gracious  consideration  of  their  sovereign  and 
the  gratitude  of  their  country  ” . . . . 1834 

The  queen  empowered  to  grant  annually  new 
pensions  to  the  amount  of  1200I.  . . . 1837 


PENTECOST  signifies  the  fiftieth,  and  is  the  solemn  festival  of  the  Jews  so  called 
because  it  was  celebrated  fifty  days  after  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  Lev.  xxiii.  15.  It  is 
called  the  feast  of  weeks,  Exod.  xxxiv.  22,  because  it  was  kept  seven  weeks  after  the 
Passover. 

PENTLAND  HILLS  (near  Edinburgh).  Here  the  Scotch  presbyterians  since  called 
Cameronians  {vdiich  see),  who  had  risen  against  the  government,  on  account  of  the  establish- 
ment of  episcopacy,  were  defeated  by  the  royal  troops,  Nov.  28,  1666.  Alany  of  the  insurgents 
were  subsequently  executed. 
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PEOPLE.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  and  C.  J.  Fox,  at  dinner  in  1798,  gave  as  a toast  “tlie 
Majesty  of  the  People,”  for  which  their  names  were  struck  off  the  list  of  privy  councillors.  A 
“People’s  petition”  was  presented  to  parliament  hy  Mr.  T.  Duncombe  and  rejected,  May  2, 1842. 

PEPSIN,  a peculiar  organic  substance  found  by  Scliwamm  in  the  gastric  juice,  and 
named  by  him  ifom  digestion.  It  was  experimented  on  by  M.  Blondlot  in  1843,  and 

has  since  been  prescribed  as  a medicine. 

PERCEVAL  ADMINISTRATION.  It  commenced  on  the  dissolution  of  that  of  the 
duke  of  Portland,  which  was  terminated  by  his  gi’ace’s  death,  Oct.  30,  1809.  Mr.  Perceval 
had  been  intimately  connected  with  the  affairs  of  the  princess  of  Wales.  See  Delicate  Inves- 
tigation. Mr.  Perceval  was  assassinated  in  the  lobby  of  the  house  of  commons,  by  Bellingham, 
May  II,  1812.  The  earl  of  Liverpool  succeeded  as  premier. 


Spencer  Perceval, /rsi  lord  0/  the  treasury,  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster. 

Earl  Camden,  lord  'president. 

Earl  of  Westmoreland,  lord  privy  seal. 

Richard  Ryder,  marquess  of  Wellesley,  and  earl  of 
Liverpool,  home,  foreign,  and  colonial  secretaries. 


Lord  Mulgrave,  admiralty. 

Mr.  Uundas  and  earl  Bathurst,  boa'cds  of  control  and 
trade. 

Earl  of  Chatham,  ordnance. 

Viscount  Palmerston,  secretory-at-uar,  <S:c. 

Lord  Eldon,  lord  chancellor. 


PERCUSSION-CAPS.  See  Fire-arms. 

PERCY  FAMILY.  William  de  Percy  obtained  lands  in  Yorkshire  ft’om  William  the 
Conf|ueror.  Henry  de  Percy  was  created  earl  of  Northumberland  in  1377.  The  last  male  of 
the  Percy  family  died  in  1678.  Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  having  married  Elizabeth  baroness  Percy, 
assumed  the  name  of  Percy,  and  was  created  earl  Percy  and  duke  of  Northumberland  in  1766. 
See  Oltcrhurn.  The  Percy  Society  (for  the  publication  of  ancient  ballad  poetry),  was  estab- 
lished in  1840,  and  dissolved  in  1852. 

PEREKOP,  an  isthmus,  five  miles  broad,  connecting  the  Crimea  with  the  mainland.  It 
was  called  by  the  Tartars  Oikapou,  “gate  of  the  isthmus”  Avhich  the  Russians  changed  to 
its  present  name,  wdiich  signifies  a barren  ditch.  The  Tartar  fortress  was  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Russian  marshal,  Munich,  in  1736,  by  assault,  although  it  was  defended  by  1000 
Janissaries  and  100,000  Tartars.  It  was  again  strongly  fortified  by  the  khan,  but  was  again 
taken  by  the  Russians  in  1771,  who  have  ever  since  retained  it. 

PERFUjMERY  (from  the  Latin  per,  through,  and  fiimiis,  smoke),  Avas  knoAvn  to  the 
ancients.  In  Exodus  xxx.  (b.c.  1490),  directions  are  given  for  making  the  holy  incense. 
Philip  Augustus  of  France  granted  a charter  to  the  master  perfumers  in  1190.  Perfumes 
became  fashionable  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  i860  there  were  about  forty 
manufacturing  perfumers  in  London  ; in  Paris,  about  eighty.  No  such  trade  as  a perfumer 
was  knoAvn  in  Scotland  in  1763.  Creech.  A stamp-tax  Avas  laid  on  various  articles  of  per- 
fumery in  England,  and  the  vendor  Avas  obliged  to  take  out  a licence,  in  1786.  At  the 
corner  of  Beaufort-buildings,  in  the  Strand,  resided  Lilly  the  perfumer,  mentioned  in  the 
Spectator.  Leigh. 

PERGAMOS.  See  Seven  Churches,  3. 

PERIPATETIC  PHILOSOPHY.  See  Lyceum. 

PERJURY,  in  some  countries,  Avas  punished  Avith  death.  The  early  Romans  threw  the 
offender  headlong  from  the  Tarpeian  preciirice  ; but  that  penalty  Avas  aftenvards  altered, 
upon  a supposition  that  the  gods  Avould  vindicate  their  oaaui  honour  by  some  remarkable 
judgment  upon  the  offender.  The  Greeks  set  a mark  of  infamy  ui)Oii  him.  After  the 
empire  became  Christian,  any  one  who  sAvore  falsely  upon  the  (Jospels,  Avas  to  have  his 
tongue  cut  out.  The  canons  of  the  primitive  church  enjoined  eleven  years’  penance  ; and 
in  some  states  the  false  swearer  became  liable  to  the  punishment  he  charged  upon  the  inno- 
cent. Perhaps  the  greatest  perjurer  in  modern  times  Avas  Titus  Oates.  See  Oates.  A Avoman 
named  Alice  Grey  Avas  convicted  of  many  perjuries  in  1856.  In  England,  perjury  Avas  ])un- 
ished  Avith  the  pillor}^,  1563.  By  the  Abolition  of  Oaths  bill,  persons  making  a false  decla- 
ration are  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor  ; Act  5 & 6 Will.  IV.  cc.  60  & 61,  9 Sept.  1835* 

PERKINS’  METALLIC  TRACTORS.  See  Animal  Magnetism. 

PERONNE  (N.  France),  Treaty  of.  Louis  XL  of  France,  having  placed  himself  in 
the  power  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  Avas  forced  to  sign  this  treaty  confirming  those  of  Arras 
and  Conflans,  with  some  other  humiliating  stijmlations,  A.d.  1468.  Louis  XL  had  promised 
Champagne  and  Brie  as  appanages  to  his  brother  Charles,  duke  of  Berry,  not  intending  to 
keep  his  Ayord,  apprehending  that  those  provinces,  being  so  near  Burgundy,  Avould  prove  a- 
fresh  source  of  broils  and  disputes.  Henault. 
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PKKSErUTIONS.  Historians  usually  rockon  ten  general  jiorsecutions  ol‘  the  Christians. 
See  Jetvs,  Heretics,  Inquisition,  iiiujuenots,  rrutestants,  iMassucrcs,  Bartholomew,  Bt.,  &,c. 


ist,  under  Xoro,  who  hiivin>^  sot  fire  to  Homo, 
throw  tho  odium  upon  tho  Chnstiiins.  .Mul- 
titudos  of  thorn  wore  inivs  acrod.  Somo  wero 
wrapt  up  in  tho  skins  of  wilil  lioa  ts,  and  torn 
ami  devoured  hy  dogs  ; others  wore  crucified, 


and  numbors  burnt  alive  . 

. A.D.  64 

2nd,  under  Doinitian  . 

95 

3rd,  in  tho  reign  of  Trajan 
4th,  under  Adrian 

. . 106 

. 118 

5U1,  under  Soverus  . . . . 

6th,  under  .Maxiiiiinus 

• =35 

7th,  under  Docius,  more  bloody  than  any  pre- 
ceding. Tho  Christians  wore  driven  from 
their  liabitations,  jilundcrod  and  put  to  death 
by  torments,  the  ruck,  and  fire  . . a.d.  250 

8th,  under  Valerian 257 

9th,  under  Aurelian 272 

loth,  under  Diocletian,  which  lasted  ten  years  ; 
houses  tilled  with  Christians  were  set  on  fire, 
and  droves  of  them  were  bound  together  with 
ropes  and  cast  into  the  sea  ....  302 


]’El\SErOLI?5,  the  ancient  splendid  cajiital  of  Persia.  Ale.xander  has  been  falsely  accused 
of  setting  lire  to  it,  while  intoxicated,  331  n.(\  The  fire  is  said  to  have  been  accidental  and 
not  extensive.  Puins  of  this  city  still  e.xi.st. 

PERSIAN  E.MPl  1\E.  Persia,  in  the  Bible  called  Elam,  is  said  to  have  received  its  appel- 
lation from  Perseus,  the  son  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  wlio  settled  here,  and  perhaps 
established  a ]ictty  sovereignty.  The  name  is  more  probably  of  Indian  origin.  Persia  was 
included  in  the  first  Assyrian  monari-hy,  900  b.c.  ; when  that  empire  was  dismembered  by 
Arbaces,  &c.,  it  appertained  to  the  kingdom  of  [Media.  Population  of  the  present  kingdom 
about  10,000,000. 


Zoroa.ster,  king  of  Bactriii,  founder  of  the 
Magi — Justin  . . . . . u.c.  2115 

Zoi-oastcr  II.,  Persian  philosopher,  generally 
confounded  with  the  king  of  Bactria  . . 1082 

* * * * 


CjTus,  king  of  Persia,  557 ; overthrows  tho 
Medo- Babylonian  mon-u'chy,  about  557  ; con- 
quers Asia  Minor  about  548  ; becomes  master 
of  tho  East,  536 ; killed  in  a war  with  the 

Massagetaj 

Cambysos,  his  son,  conquers  Egypt  (vhich  see)  . 
The  false  Smerdis  killed ; Darius  made  king  . 
Revolt  of  the  Babylonians  subdued  . 

Conquest  of  Ionia  ; Miletus  destroyed  . . . 

Darius  equips  a fleet  of  600  sail,  with  an  army 
of  300,000  soldiers,  to  invade  the  Peloponnesus, 
which  is  defeated  at  Marathon  se^-) 

Xerxes  (king,  485) ; recovers  Egypt,  484  ; enters 
Greece  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  at  the  head 
of  an  immense  force  ; the  battle  of  Ther- 

mopylie 

Xerxes  enters  Athens,  after  having  lost  200,000 
of  his  troops,  and  is  defeated  in  a naval  en- 
gagement off  Salamis 

The  Persians  defeated  at  Mycale  and  Plata^a, 

Sept.  22, 

Cinion,  son  of  Miltiades,  with  a fleet  of  250  ves- 
sels, takes  several  cities  from  the  Persians, 
and  destroys  their  navy,  consisting  of  340 

sail,  near  Cypi  us 

Xerxes  is  miu-dered  in  his  bed  by  Artabanes 
Reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  . . . . 

* Xerxes  IV.  king,  slain  by  Sogdianus,  who  is 
deposed  by  Ochus  Darius  II.,  Nothus  . 
Artaxerxes  II.  Mnemon,  king,  405 ; battle  of 
Cunaxa,  C^'rus  the  younger  killed  . . . 

Retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks  (see  Retreat)  . 
Artaxerxes  III.  (Ochus;  kills  all  his  relations  at 

his  accession 

He  is  killed  by  his  minister  Bagoas,  and  his 

son.  Arses,  made  king 

Bagoas  kills  him  and  sets  up  Darius  III.,  by 

whom  he  himself  is  killed 

Alexander  the  Great  enters  Asia ; defeats  the 
Persiims  at  the  river  Gnmicus,  334;  near 

Issus,  333  ; at  .\rbela 

Darius  killed  by  Bessus,  who  is  torn  in  pieces  . 
Alexander  founds  the  3rd  or  Grecian  monarebj' 
Persia  was  partly  re-conquered  from  the  Greeks ; 

is  subjugated  by  the  Parthians  . . . . 

Artaxerxes  I.,  a common  soldier,  founder  of 
the  Sassanidcs  dynasty,  restores  the  kingdom 
of  Persia  ....  . . a.d. 
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Religion  of  Zoroaster  rc.storcd  and  Christianity 

persecuted a.d.  227 

Artaxerxes  murdered  ; succeeded  by  Sapor  1. ; 

Armenia  becomes  independent  under  Chosroes  240 
Sapor  conquers  M esopotamia  ....  258 

Repels  the  Romans  and  slays  the  emperor 

Valerian 260 

Sapor  assassinated;  succeeded  by  Hormisdas  I., 
who  favoiu's  the  Manichees  ....  272 

Varanes  I.  (Baharamj  persecutes  them  and  the 

Christians 273 

Varanes  II.  defeated  by  the  emperor  Probus ; 

makes  peace 277 

Pei'sia  invaded  by  the  emperor  Cams,  who 
conquers  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon  . . . 283 

Varanes  HI  king,  293 ; Narses  . . . 294 

The  emperor  Galerius  conquers  Mesopotamia, 

Assyria,  kc 298 

Peace  with  Diocletian — 

Hormisdas  II.  king 301  or  303 

Ormuz  built  about 303 

Sapor  1 1,  king,  309 ; proscribes  Christianity, 

326  ; makes  war  successfully  with  Rome  for 

the  lost  provinces 337-3^ 

The  emperor  Julian  invades  Persia  ; slain  near 
the  Tigris  ; his  successor  Jovian  purchases 
his  retreat  by  surrendering  provinces  . . 363 

Sapor  annexes  Armenia,  365  ; and  Iberia,  366  ; 

makes  peace  with  Rome 372 

Artaxerxes  II  king,  380  ; Sapor  III.  . . 385 

Armenia  and  Ibeiia  independent  . . . . 3S6 

Varanes  IV.  390;  Yezdcjird  I.,  404;  conquers 

Armenia 412 

Varanes  V.  420,  persecutes  Christians ; con- 
quers Arabia  Felix,  421  ; makes  peace  with 
the  Eastern  Emphe  for  100  years  . . . 422 

Armenia  again  united  to  Persia  ....  428 

Wars  with  Huns,  Turks,  kc 430-2 

Yezdejird  II.  king,  440 ; Hormisdas  III.  457 ; 
civil  war,  458-86 ; Feroze  king,  458 ; Pallas, 

484 ; Kobad,  486 ; Jamaspes,  497 ; Kobad  again  497 
His  son,  Chosroes  I.  king ; long  wars  with 
Justinian  and  his  successors,  with  vai'ious 

fortune 53i'79 

Successful  campaigns  of  Belisarius  . . 541-2 

Hormisdas  IV.  continues  the  war;  degrades  his 
general,  Baharam,  who  deposes  him ; but  is 

eventually  defeated 590 

Chosroes  II.  591  ; renews  the  war  with  succes.s, 

603  ; EgyiJt  and  Asia  Minor  subdued  . 614-6 

Chosroes  totally  defeated  by  the  emperor 
Ileraclius,  who  advances  on  Per.sia  . .627 

Chosroes  jmt  to  death  by  his  son,  Siroes,  628  ; 
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PERSIAN  EMPIRE,  continued. 

Artaxerxes  III.  king,  629;  Purandokt, 
daughter  of  Chosroes,  reigns,  630  ; Shenen- 
deh,  her  lover,  631  ; Arzeindokt,  her  sister, 

631 ; Kesra,  631  ; Ferokhdad,  632 ; Yes- 

dejird  III. 632 

Persia  invaded  by  the  Arabs ; the  king  flies, 

651  ; is  betrayed  to  them  and  is  put  to  death, 
and  his  army  exterminated  . . . , 652 

Persia  beeomes  the  seat  of  the  Shiite  or  Fatimite 

Mahometans 661 

The  Taherite  dynasty  established,  813 ; the 
Safferide,  872 ; the  Samanide  . . . . 874 

Persia  subdued  by  Togrul  Beg  and  the  Seljukian 
Turks,  1038;  who  are  expelled,  1194;  subdued 
by  Genghiskhan  and  the  Mongols  . . , 1223 

Bagdad  made  the  capital 1345 

Is  invaded  by  Timour,  1380  ; ravaged  by  him, 

1399 ; conquered  by  the  Turcomans,  1468 ; 
who  are  expelled  by  the  Shiites,  or  Fatimite 


Mahometans,  who  establish  the  Sophi  dy- 
nasty under  Ismail  1 1501 

Ispahan  made  the  capital 1590 

The  Turks  take  Bagdad  : great  massacre  . . 1638 

Georgia  revolts  to  Russia 1783 

Teheran  made  the  capital 1796 

War  with  Russia 1826-9 

Rupture  with  England  in  consequence  of  the 
Persians  taking  Herat  (which  see),  Oct.  25 ; 

war  declared Nov.  1,  1856 

Persians  defeated  ; Bushire  taken  . Dec.  8-10,  — 
Gen.  Outram  defeats  the  Persians  at  Kooshab, 

Feb.  8,  1857 

And  at  Mohammerah  . . , March  26,  — 

Peace  ratified  at  Teheran . . . April  14,  — 

Commercial  treaty  with  France,  &c.  . June,  — 
Herat  given  up  by  the  Persians  . . July,  — 

The  shah  decrees  a re-organisation  of  the 
government Sept.  9,  1858 


SHAHS  OF  PERSIA. 


1502.  Ismail  or  Ishmael : conquers  Georgia,  1519. 

1523.  Tamasp  or  Thamas  I. 

1576.  Ismail  II.  Meerza. 

1577.  Mahommed  Meerza. 

1582.  Abbas  I.  the  Great;  made  a treaty  with  the 
English,  1612  ; died  in  1628. 

1628.  Shah  Sophi. 

1641.  Abbas  II.  • 

1666.  Shah  Sophi  II. 

1694.  Hussein ; deposed. 

1722.  Mahmoud,  chief  of  the  Afghans. 

1725.  AshrafF,  the  Usurper  ; slain  in  battle. 

1730.  Tamasp  or  Thamas  II.  ; recovered  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors  from  the  preceding. 

[Thamas-Kouli-Khan,  his  general,  obtained 
great  successes  in  this  and  the  subsequent 
reigns.  ] 

1732.  Abbas  HI.,  infant  son  of  Tamasp,  under  the 
regency  of  Kouli-Khan,  who  afterwards 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  as 


1736.  Nadir  Shah  (the  Victorious  King);  conquers 
India,  1739;  assassinated  at  Korassan  by  his 
nephew. 

1747.  Shah  Rokh. 

1751.  [Inteiregnum.] 

1759.  Kureem  Khan. 

1779.  Many  competitors  for  the  throne,  and  assassi- 
nations till— 

1795.  Aga-Mahommed-Khan  obtains  the  power,  and 
founds  the  reigning  (Turcoman;  dynasty ; 
assassinated,  1797. 

1798.  Futteh  Ali-Shah. 

1834.  Mahommed-Shah,  grandson  of  Futteh  ; suc- 
ceeded by  his  son, 

1848.  Nasr-ul-Deen,  or  Nausser-ood-deen,  Sept,  4 ; 
born  1829 ; the  present  (1862}  sheth  of 
Persia ; said  to  be  an  able  prince  and 
fiiendly  to  Britain. 


PERSON,  Offences  against.  The  statute  laAvs  respecting  these  were  consolidated  and 
amended  in  1861, 

PERTH  (Scotland),  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Agricola,  about  a.d.  70.  It  Avas 
besieged  by  the  regent  Robert  in  1339.  On  Feb.  20,  1437,  James  I.  was  murdered  at  the 
Black  Friars  monastery  here,  by  Robert  Graham  and  the  earl  of  Athol,  for  Avhich  their  bodies 
AA^ere  torn  AAuth  red-hot  pincers,  burning  crowns  of  iron  pressed  down  upon  their  heads,  and 
in  the  end  their  hearts  taken  out  and  throAvn  into  a fire. — Gowrie’s  conspiracy  occurred  here, 
Aug.  6,  1600.  Perth  Avas  taken  by  Cromwell  in  1651  ; and  by  the  earl  of  Mar,  after  the 
battle  of  Lumblane,  in  1715. 

PERU  (South  America).  Visited  by  the  Spaniards  in  a.d.  1513,  and  soon  afterAwards 
easily  conquered.  Pizarro,  in  1530,  and  others,  Avith  one  vessel,  112  men,  and  four  horses, 
set  out  to  invade  South  America,  Not  succeeding,  he  again,  in  1531,  embarked  vuth  three 
small  vessels,  140  infantry,  and  thirty-six  horses  ; Avith  these,  and  tvAm  reinforcements  of 
thirty  men  each,  he  conquered  the  empire  of  Peru,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  A'ast 
poAA'er  AAdiich  the  Spaniards  long  enjoyed  in  the  NeAV  World.  Peru  remained  in  subjection  to 
the  Spaniards  (who  murdered  the  Incas  and  all  their  descendants)  Avuthout  any  attempt  being 
made  to  throAV  off  the  oppressive  yoke  till  1782.  The  independence  of  the  country  was 
completely  achieved  in  1825.  The  new  Peruvian  constitution  Avas  signed  by  the  president 
of  the  Republic,  March  21,  1828.  The  present  president  (1862)  is  general  Ramon  Castilla, 
elected  in  1855.  Population  (AAuthout  Indians)  in  1859  about  2§  millions. 

PERUGIA,  a city  of  the  Papal  States,  anciently  one  of  the  Etruscan  Confederation.  It 
allied  itself  Avith  the  Samnites,  but  was  ruined  by  tAvo  defeats  by  the  Romans,  309  and 
295  B.c.  It  AV.IS  taken  by  Octavius  Coesar  from  the  adherents  of  Antony  : many  of  whom 
Avere  immolated  on  altars  by  their  victor.  Leo  X.  took  Perugia  from  the  rival  families  Oddi 
and  Baglioni,  in  1520.  An  insurrection  here  against  the  pope  was  put  doAvn  by  the  Swiss 
Avith  great  cruelty,  June  20,  1859,  It  AA'as  taken  by  the  Sardinian  general  Fanti,  in  Sept. 
i85o,  Avhen  the  cruel  Papal  general  Schmidt  and  1600  men  Avere  made  prisoners. 
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PERUKE,  or  Wm,  The  iiucients  used  false  hair,  hut  the  ])rcseut  peruke  was  first  worn 
ill  France  and  Italy  al)out  1620  ; and  introduced  into  England  about  16C0. 

PESCllIERA.  See  Quadranyle. 

PESTAEOZZIAN  SYSTEM  of  education  was  devised  by  Henri  I’cstalozzi,  born  at 
Zurich,  in  Switzerlaml,  in  1746,  died  1827,  In  1775  he  began  by  turning  his  farm  into  a 
school  for  educating  poor  children  in  industrial  mirsuits,  as  well  as  reading  and  writing  ; but 
did  not  succeeil.  In  1798  he  established  an  orphan  school,  where  he  began  with  the  mutual 
instruction,  or  monitorial  system,  since  adopted  by  Lancaster  ; but  Ids  school  was  soon 
turned  into  an  hosiutal  for  the  Austrian  army.  In  1802,  in  conjunction  with  Fellenberg,  he 
establislu'd  his  celebrated  school  at  Ilofwyl,  which  at  first  was  very  successful,  but 
eventually  declined  through  mismanagement  and  dissensions.  Pestalozzi’s  labours,  however, 
rendered  great  service  to  the  progress  of  education. 

PESTll  (Hungary),  built  about  889,  was  repeatedly  taken  and  besieged  in  the  wars  of 
Hungary,  particularly  in  the  long  contests  with  the  Turks.  The  last  time  it  changed 
masters,  was  in  1684,  after  the  raising  of  the  famous  siege  of  Vienna  by  Sobieski.  Buda- 
Pesth  was  taken  by  the  Imperialists,  Jan.  5,  1849.  The  Hungarians  afterwards  defeated  the 
Austrians,  who  were  obliged  to  evaeuate  it,  April  18,  same  year.  See  llimcjary. 

PESTILENCE.  See  Plague. 

PETALTSM  (from  the  Greek  iictalon,  a leaf),  a mode  of  deciding  upon  the  guilt  of 
citizens  of  Syracuse,  similar  to  the  Athenian  ostracism,  the  name  being  written  on  a leaf, 
(generally  of  an  olive)  instead  of  a shell,  about  460  b.c.  If  the  guilt  of  the  accused  Avere 
thus  established,  the  sentence  was  usually  banishment.  Cotgrave. 

PETARD,  an  instrument  whose  invention  is  ascribed  to  the  Huguenots  in  15 79-  Petards 
were  of  metal,  nearly  in  tlie  shape  of  a hat,  and  Avere  employed  to  bloAv  up  gates,  or  other 
barriers,  and  also  in  countermines  to  break  through  into  the  enemy’s  galleries.  Cahors  was 
taken  by  Henry  IV.  by  means  of  petards  in  1580,  Avhen  it  is  said  they  Avere  first  used. 

PETER,  THE  "Wild  Boy.  A savage  creature  found  in  the  forest  of  HertsAvold,  electorate 
of  HanoA’-er,  Avhen  George  I.  and  his  friends  Avere  hunting.  He  Avas  found  Avalking  on  his 
hands  and  feet,  climbing  trees  like  a squirrel,  and  feeding  on  grass  and  moss,  Nov. 

At  this  time  he  Avas  supposed  to  be  thirteen  years  old.  The  king  caused  him  to  taste  of  all 
the  dishes  at  the  royal  table  ; but  he  preferred  Avild  plants,  leaves,  and  the  bai'k  of  trees, 
Avhich  he  had  lived  on  from  his  infancy.  No  efforts  of  the  many  philosophic  persons  about 
coui-t  could  entirely  vary  his  savage  habits,  or  cause  him  to  utter  one  distinct  syllable.  He 
died  in  Feb.  1785,  at  the  age  of  72.  Lord  Monboddo  re))resented  him  to  be  a proof  of  the 
hypothesis  that  ‘ ‘ man  in  a state  of  nature  is  a mere  animal.  ” 

PETER’S  PENCE,  presented  by  lua,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  to  the  pope  at  Rome, 
for  the  endowment  of  an  English  college  there,  a.d.  725.  So  called  because  agreed  to  be 
paid  on  the  feast  of  St.  Peter.  The  tax  Avas  levied  on  all  families  possessed  of  thirty  pence 
yearly  rent  in  land,  out  of  Avhich  they  paid  one  penny.  It  Avas  confirmed  by  Oifa,  777,  and 
Avas  aftenvards  claimed  by  the  popes  as  a tribute  from  England,  and  regularly  collected,  till 
suppressed  by  Henry  VI 11.  Camden.  The  public  collection  (on  behalf  of  the  pope)  was 
forbidden  in  France  in  i860. 

PETERBOROUGH  (Northamptonshire),  founded  633  ; anciently  called  Medeshamstede  ; 
obtained  its  present  name  from  a king  of  Mercia  founding  an  abbey  here,  and  dedic.itiug  it 
to  St.  Peter  in  689.  The  church  Avas  destroyed  by  the  Danes  ; but  it  AA^as  rebuilt  Avith 
great  beauty  and  continued  to  flourish  till  the  Reformation.  The  bishopric  erected  by 
Henry  VIII.  in  1541,  out  of  the  lauds  of  the  dissolved  monastery,  AAnas  Avholly  taken  from 
the  liiocese  of  Lincoln.  The  first  bishop  Avas  John  Chambers,  the  last  abbot  of  Peterborough. 
The  see  AA^as  A'alued  in  the  king’s  books  at  419Z.  19.9.  iid.  Present  income  4500^. 

IIECEXT  BISHOrS  OF  PETERBOROUGH. 

1794.  Spencer  Madan  ; died,  Oct.  8,  1813.  I 1819.  Herbert  Marsli ; died,  May  i,  1839. 

1813.  John  Parsons;  died,  March  12,  1819.  1 1839.  George  Davys,  pkesexi  bishop  ,^1862) 

PETERLOO.  See  Manchester  Reform  Meeting. 

PETERSBURG,  ST.,  the  modern  capital  of  Russia,  founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  May  27, 
1703.  He  built  a S'liall  hut  for  himself,  and  some  Avretched  wooden  hovels.  In  1710,  the 
count  Golovkin  built  the  first  house  of  brick  ; and  the  next  year,  the  emperor,  Avith  his  OAvn 
hands,  laid  the  foundation  of  a house  of  the  same  material.  The  seat  of  empire  Avas  trans- 
ferred from  Moscow  to  this  place  in  1711 . Here,  in  1736,  a fire  consumed  2000  houses  ; and 
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in  1780,  aiiotlier  fire  consiimed  11,000  houses;  this  last  fire  wns  occasioned  hy  lightning. 
Again  in  June,  1796,  a large  magazine  of  naval  stoies  and  100  vessels  were  destroyed.  The 
winter  palace  was  huriit  to  the  ground,  Dec.  29,  1837.  The  railway  to  Moscow  was  finished 
in  1851  ; to  Berlin  opened  May  5,  1862.  The  university  w”as  closed  in  Oct.  1861,  on 
account  of  the  liotous  hehaviour  of  the  students.  On  June  10,  1862,  property  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  a million  sterling  was  destroyed  by  fire. 


Peace  of  St.  Petersburg,  between  Russia  and 
Prussia,  the  former  restoring  all  her  con- 
quests to  the  latter,  signed  . . May  5,  1762 

Treaty  of  St.  Petersburg  for  the  partition  of 
Poland  (see  article  TnatieH),  Aug.  5,  i-j-jz 

Treaty  of  St.  Petersburg,  led  to  a coalition 
against  France Sept.  8,  1805 


Treaty  of  Alliance,  signed  at  St.  Petersburg, 
between  Bernadotte,  prince  royal  of  Sweden, 
and  the  emperor  Alexander ; the  former 
agreeing  to  join  in  the  campaign  against 
France,  in  return  for  which  Sweden  was  to 
receive  Norway  ....  March  24,  1812 


PETER’S  CHURCH,  ST.  (Roinel,  originally  erected  hy  Constantine,  a.d.  306.  About 
1450,  pope  Nicholas  V.  commenced  a new  church.  The  present  magnificent  pile  was 
designed  by  Bramante  ; the  first  stone  was  laid  by  pope  Julius  II.  in  1506.  In  1514,  Leo  X. 
employed  Ra])hael  and  two  others  to  superintend  the  building.  Paul  III.  committed  the 
work  to  Michael  Angelo,  who  devised  the  dome,  in  the  construction  of  which  30,cxxD  lbs.  of 
iron  was  used.  The  church  was  consecrated  Nov.  18,  1626,  the  building  having  oi'cupied 
176  years  The  front  is  400  feet  broad,  rising  to  a height  of  180  feet,  and  the  majestic  dome 
ascends  from  the  centre  of  the  church  to  a height  of  324  feet : the  length  of  the  interior  is 
600  feet,  forming  one  of  the  most  spacious  halls  ever  constructed.  The  length  of  the  exterior 
is  669  feet ; its  greatest  breadth  within  is  442  feet ; and  the  entire  height  from  the  ground 
432  ieet. 

PETERSWALDEN  (Germany),  Convention  of,  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  by 
which  a firm  and  decisive  alliance  between  those  powers  w’as  made  against  France,  and  the 
course  of  action  against  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  was  planned,  signed  July  8,  1813.  This 
alliance  led  to  the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte  in  the  next  year. 

PETERWARADEIN  (in  Austria),  where  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  gained  a great  victory 
over  the  Turks,  Aug.  5,  1716. 

PETITIONS.  The  right  of  petitioning  the  crown  and  parliament  for  redress  of  grievances 
is  a fundamental  principle  of  the  constitution.  Petitions  are  extant  of  the  date  of  Edward  I. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  petitions  began  to  be  addressed  to  the  house  of  commons  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  In  1837,  there  Avere  ju’esented  to  ])arliament  10,831  petitions,  signed  by 
2,905,905  persons  ; in  1859,  24,386,  signed  by  2,290,579  persons.  See  Rights,  Petition  of. 

PETRARCH  AND  Laura  : celebrated  for  the  refined  passion  of  the  former  for  the  latter, 
begun  in  1327,  which  Avas  the  chief  subject  of  his  enchanting  sonnets.  He  Avas  born  1304, 
croAvned  with  laurel,  as  a poet  and  Avritcr,  on  Easter-day,  April  8,  1341  ; and  died  at  Arqu(i, 
near  Padua,  July  18,  1374.  Laura  died  April  6,  1348. 

PETROLEU^M,  rock  oil  or  mineral  oil,  similar  to  paraffine,  has  been  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  Avorld,  especially  at  Rangoon.  In  1 860-1,  a number  of  oil-springs  Avere  discovered  in 
the  bituminous  coal  regions  of  N.Vfi.  Pennsylvania,  and  others  have  been  since  discovered  in 
Ohio  and  other  states,  and  also  in  Canada.  In  conse(]uence  numerous  artesian  Avells  have 
been  sunk,  manulactories  erected,  and  an  almost  unlimited  su])ply  obtained.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  importation  of  large  supplies  of  this  oil  into  this  country,  and  man}’-  accidents 
having  taken  i)lace  through  its  inflammability  at  low  temperature,  an  act  for  “the  safe 
keeping  of  petroleum  ” AAaas  passed  in  July,  1S62.  Petroleum  Avill  doubtless  be  eA'cntually 
largely  employed  in  the  arts. 

PETROPAULOVSKI,  a fortified  toAvn  on  the  east  coast  of  Kamtschatka,  Avas  attacked  by 
an  English  and  French  squadron,  Aug.  30,  1854.  They  destroyed  the  batteries,  but  failed 
in  taking  some  Russian  frigates,  except  the  Sitka,  a store-shi])  taken  by  the  Presidait,  and 
a schooner  taken  by  the  Pique.  Admiral  Price  Avas  killed,  it  is  supposed  by  tlie  accidental 
dischai’ge  of  his  oAvn  pistol.  A party  of  700  sailors  and  marines  landed  to  assault  the  place, 
but  fell  into  an  ambuscade  ; many  Avere  killed,  including  capt.  Parker  and  M.  Bourasset, 
English  and  French  officers.  The  objects  of  the  attack  Avere  not  attained,  it  is  thought  from 
want  of  stores.  After  this  the  Russians  greatly  streugthened  their  defences,  but  on  May  30, 
1855,  the  allied  squadron  in  the  Pacific  arriving  here  lound  the  place  deserted.  The  fortifi- 
cations Avere  destroyed,  but  the  toAvn  Avas  spared.  The  Russian  ships  escaped. 

PEVENSEY  (Sussex).  The  castle  is  very  ancient.  From  the  abundance  of  Roman 
bricks,  it  is  supposed  that  there  Avas  a Roman  fortress  on  the  spot.  Here  William  of 
Normandy  landed,  Sept.  28  or  29,  1066.  The  duke  of  York,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  Avas 
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for  some  time  ('onfmcil  within  the  walls  of  this  castle  ; as  was  also  queen  Joan,  of  Navarro. 
th('  last  wife  of  Henry  IV,  who,  with  her  confessor,  friar  Ihindal,  was  accused  of  a desi'.Mi  to 
destroy  the  kmo.  In  1840,  on  removing  some  earth  within  the  castle,  a great  many  Uoman 
coins  were  discovered. 

I’KWS  in  churches  were  not  in  use  in  England  till  long  after  the  Reformation  ; about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  earliest  rradin<j-2)cw  with  a date  is  one  at 
Oeddington  St.  iMary,  Northamptonshire,  dated  1602.  Hook'. 

rFAEEENDOKF  or  Tjeonitz  (Silesia).  Here  was  fought  a battle  hetw’een  the 
Imperialists  ami  Prussians,  Aug.  15,  1760.  The  Austrians  were  signally  defeated  by  the 
king  of  Prussia,  who  thus  prevented  the  junction  of  the  Pus.sian  and  Austrian  armies  ; and 
worked  out  the  consummate  policy  disclosed  by  subsecpient  events. 

PH  AL.VNX,  the  Greek  ]>halanx  consisted  of  8000  men  in  a square  battalion,  with  shields 
joined,  and  spears  crossing  each  other.  The  battalion  formed  by  Philip  of  Macedon  was 
called  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  and  was  instituted  by  him  360  n.c. 

PIIAIHSEES,  a sect  among  the  Jews ; so  called  from  a Hebrew  word  which  signifies  to 
separiite  or  set  apart,  because  they  pretended  to  a greater  degree  of  holiness  and  piety  than 
the  rest  of  the  Jews.  Luke  xviii.  9,  The  Talmud  enumerates  seven  classes  of  Pharisees. 

PHARM  ACOPQHA,  a book  of  directions  for  the  preparation  of  medicines,  published  by 
colleges  of  jdiy.sicians.  In  1862  the  General  ^ledical  Council  were  empowered  to  prepare  and 
sell  a new  Pharmacopoeia,  to  supersede  those  of  the  colleges  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Dublin. 

PHARMACY  : the  knowledge  of  the  chemical  and  medical  properties  of  drugs  and  all 
other  things  employed  medicinally.  The  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  London  was  founded  in 
1841,  maiidy  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  and  obtained  its  charter  in  1843.  It 
publishes  a monthly  journal. — 15  & 16  Yict.  c.  56  (1852),  regulates  the  qualifications  of 
pharmaceutical  chemists. 

PHAROS,  of  Ptolemy  Philadeljdius  of  Alexandria,  was  esteemed  as  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  Avorld.  It  was  a tower  built  of  white  marble,  erected  about  280  b.c.  On  the  top, 
fires  were  constantly  kept,  to  direct  sailors  in  the  bay.  Tlie  building  cost  800  talents, 
which  are  equivalent  to  above  165,100^.  English,  if  Attic  ; or  if  Alexandrian,  double  that 
sum.  There  was  this  inscription  upon  it — “King  Ptolemy  to  the  gods,  the  saviours,  for  the 
benefit  of  sailors  but  Sostratus,  the  architect,  wishing  to  claim  all  the  glory,  engraved  his 
own  name  upon  the  stones,  and  afterwards  filled  the  hollow  with  mortar,  and  wrote  the  above 
inscription.  When  the  mortar  had  decayed,  Ptolemy’s  name  disappeared,  and  the  following 
inscrijdion  became  visible;  “Sostratus  the  Ciiidian,  son  of  Dexiphane.s,  to  the  gods,  the 
saviours,  for  the  benefit  of  sailors.  ” 

PHARSALIA  (Thessaly,  N.  Greece),  Battle  of,  between  Julius  Cresar  and  Pompey, 
Aug.  9,  48  B.C.,  in  which  the  former  obtained  a decisive  victory,  losing  about  200  men,  or, 
according  to  others,  1200.  Pompey’s  loss  was  15.000,  or  25,000  according  to  others,  and 
24,000  of  his  army  were  made  prisoners  of  war  by  the  conqueror.  After  this  defeat  Pompey 
fled  to  Egypt,  Avhere  he  was  treacherously  slain,  by  order  of  Ptolemy  the  younger,  then  a 
minor,  and  his  body  thrown  naked  on  the  strand,  exposed  to  the  view  of  all  whose  curiosity 
led  them  that  way,  till  it  was  burnt  by  his  faithful  freedmaii  Philip  I. 

PHILADELPHIA  (Pennsylvania),  was  planned  by  William  Penn  in  1682.  The  first 
American  Congress  assembled  here  in  1774,  and  promulgated  the  declaration  of  independence 
on  July  4,  1776.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Union  till  1800,  when  AVashington  was  selected 
in  its  place.  — See  Asia  Minor,  Seven  Churches. 

PHILIPHAUGH,  near  Selkirk,  S.  Scotland,  where  the  marquess  of  Montrose  and  the 
royalists  were  defeated  by  David  Leslie  and  the  Scotch  Covenanters,  Sept.  13,  1645.  The 
latter  slew  many  of  their  prisoners  m cold  blood. 

PHILIPPI  (Alacedonia),  so  named  by  the  great  Philip.  Here  two  battles  were  fought 
between  Octavius  Ccesar  and  Marc  Antony  on  one  side,  and  the  republican  forces  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  in  Oct.  42  b.c.,  in  which  the  former  obtained  the  victory.  In  the  first,  Brutus, 
who  commanded  the  right  wing,  defeated  the  enemy  ; but  Cassius,  who  had  care  of  the  left, 
was  overpowered  and  ordered  his  freedman  to  run  him  through  the  body.  In  the  second 
battle,  the  wing  which  Brutus  commanded  obtained  a victory  ; but  the  other  was  defeated, 
and  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  the  soldiers  of  Antony.  He,  however,  made  his  escape, 
and  soon  after  fell  on  his  sword.  Paul  Avrote  an  epistle  to  the  Christians  here,  a.  d.  64. 
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PHILIPPICS,  This  species  of  satire  derives  its  name  from  the  orations  of  Demosthenes 
against  Philip  II.  of  Macedon,  352-341  B.  c.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  orations  of 
Cicero  against  Marc  Antony,  the  second  of  which,  called  divine  hy  Juvenal,  cost  Cicero  his 
life,  43  B.c.  The  term  Philippic  is  now  applied  to  any  invective  declamation. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLES  (in  the  Malay  Archipelago),  discovered  hy  Magellan,  in  March, 
1521,  who  here  lost  his  life  in  a skirmish.  They  were  taken  possession  of  in  1565  by  a fleet 
from  Mexico,  which  first  stoj)ped  at  the  island  of  Zebu,  and  subdued  it.  In  1570  a settlement 
was  effected  at  the  mouth  of  the  Manilla  river,  and  Manilla  became  the  capital  of  the  Spanish 
possessions  in  the  Philippines.  See  Manilla, 

PHILISTINES,  a people  of  Palestine,  conquered  Israel,  1156  b.c,,  and  ruled  it  forty 
years.  They  were  defeated  by  Samuel,  1120;  and  by  Saul  and  Jonathan,  1087.  They  again 
invaded  Israel  about  1063,  when  David  slew  their  champion  Goliath.  After  David  became 
king  he  thoroughly  subdued  them,  1040  b.c.  In  common  with  Syria  their  country  was 
siibjugated  by  the  Pomans,  under  Pom2>ey  about  63  b.c. 

PHILOSOPHER’S  STONE,  Alchemy. 

PHILOSOPHY  (love  of  wisdom),  the  knowledge  of  the  reason  of  things,  in  opposition  to 
history,  which  is  only  the  knowledge  of  facts  ; or  to  mathematics,  which  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  quantity  of  things  the  hypothesis  or  system  upon  which  natural  effects  are  explained. 
Locke.  Pythagoras  first  adopted  the  name  of  philosopher  (such  men  having  been  previously 
called  sages),  about  528  b.c.  Philosophers  were  expelled  from  Rome,  and  their  school 
suppressed,  by  Domitian,  a.d.  83,  Vnio.  Hist.  Philosophy  is  now  divided  into  : — i.  Moral 
or  Ethical  ; 2.  Intellectual  ; 3.  Natural  or  Physical. 


MORAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Ancient  Schools. — Pythagorean,  about  500  E.c.  ; 
Platonic  (the  Academy),  by  Plato,  374 ; Peripatetic 
(the  Lyceum),  by  Aristotle,  334 ; Sceptic,  by  Pyrrho, 
334  j Cynic,  hy  Diogenes,  330;  Epicure"  n,  by  Epi- 
curus, 306 ; St<nc,  by  Zeno,  290 ; Middle  Academy, 
by  Arce.silaus,  278 ; Ittew  Academy,  by  Carneades, 
160. 

Modern  Systems. — Rational,  Bacon,  about  a.d.  1624; 
Cu'letiian,  Descartes,  about  1650;  Reflective  or  Per- 
ceptive, LocRe,  1690;  Idealistic,  Berkeley,  1710; 
Elective,  Leibnitz,  1710 ; Cornnton  Sense,  Reid, 
1750-70;  TraiiscennentiiL,  Kant,  1770-1860;  Scientific, 
Fichte,  1800-14 ; Absolute  IXentily.  Schelling, 
1800-20;  Absolute  Idealism,  Hegel,  1810-30;  Utili- 
tarian, Bentham,  1790-1830  ; Positive,  Comte,  1830. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Greet:  and  Latin. — Thales,  about  600  B.c. ; Pythagoras, 
590 ; Aristotle  and  Plato,  350 ; Euclid,  300 ; Ar- 
chimedes, 287  ; Hipparchus,  150  ; Lucretius,  about 
100;  Julius  Caesar,  50  ; Ptolemy,  a.d.  150. 

Middle  Ayes. — Arabians:  Ben  Musa,  800:  Alhazen, 


I <fcc.,  1100.  Gerbert,  Decimals,  959.  Roger  Bacon, 
Opus  Majus,  1266. 

Inductive  Philosophy : — 

Copernicus’s  system  published  . . . . 1543 

Tycho  Brahe 1546-1601 

Kepler’s  Laws 1609-18 

Bacon’s  Novum  Organum 1620 

Galileo’s  Dialogues  . . . . . . 1632 

Royal  Society  begins  (which  see)  . . . 1645 

Otto  Guericke  — Air-pumj)  and  Electric 

machine 1654 

Huyghens  on  Pendulums  ....  1658 
Newton — Fluxions,  1665  ; Analysis  of  Light, 

1669 : Theory  of  Gravitation,  1684 ; Prin- 
cipi"  published,  1687  ; death  . . . . 1727 

Bradley  discovers  aberration  ....  — 

Euler  on  Perturbation  of  the  Planets  . . . 1748 

Black  on  Heat 1762 

Laplace  on  Tides 1775 

Lagrange,  Mecanique  Analytique  ....  1788 
Galvani  and  Volta’s  researches  . . . . 1791 

Laijlace,  Mecanique  Celeste 1799 

[See  Astronomy,  Optics,  Chemistry,  Electricity,  <£;c.] 


PHIPPS’  EXPEDITION.  The  hon.  captain  Phipps  (afterwards  lord  Mulgrave)  sailed 
from  England  in  command  of  the  Sea-horse  and  Carcase  ships,  to  make  discoveries,  as  near 
as  possible,  to  the  North  Pole,  1773.  In  August  of  that  year,  he  was  for  nine  days  environed 
with  impenetrable  barriers  of  ice,  in  the  Frozen  Ocean,  north  of  Spitzbergen,  80°  48  north 
latitude.  All  further  progress  was  not  only  impossible,  but  retreat  also,  and  in  this  dreadful 
situation  all  on  board  gave  themselves  up  for  lost ; but  a brisk  wind  in  two  or  three  days 
accomplished  their  deliverance.  They  returned  to  England  without  having  made  any  dis- 
coveries, Sept.  20,  1773.  Nelson  was  cockswain  to  the  second  in  command. 

PHOCIS,  a state  in  Northern  Greece.  The  Phocians  seized  Delphi  357  b.c.  and  com- 
menced the  second  Sacred  War.  They  were  opposed  by  Thebes  and  other  states,  and  were 
utterly  subdued  by  Philip  II.  of  Macedon,  in  346. 

PHCENILTA,  on  the  sea  coa.st  of  Syria.  The  natives  were  the  most  eminent  navigators 
and  traders  of  antiquity  ; their  cities  or  allied  states  being  Tyre,  Sidon,  Berytus,  Tripoli, 
Byblos,  and  Ptolemais  or  Acre.  From  the  nineteenth  to  the  tliirteenth  centuries  beiore 
Ciirist,  they  established  colonies  on  the  shores  or  isles  of  the  Mediterranean — Carthage, 
Hippo,  Utica,  Gades,  Panormus  ; and  are  said  to  have  visited  the  British  Isles.  Phoenicia 
was  conquered  by  Cyrus,  537  b.c.  ; by  Alexander  334 ; by  the  Romans  47  ; and  alter  par- 
taking of  the  fortunes  of  Palestine,  was  added  to  the  Ottoman  empire,  a.d.  1516. 

PHCENIX  CLUBS,  of  a treasonable  character,  were  formed  in  Ireland  in  1858.  They 
•net  at  night  to  drill.  Several  persons  were  arrested  and  tried  in  March  1859,  at  Tralee  ; 
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but  the  jury  could  not  a^rce  ou  (heir  verliet.  KvonUially  some  of  the  prisoners  pleaded 
guilty,  and  were  discliargrd  on  laung  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace. 

PHOXOOlv.Vril  Y (from  the  rireck  phnne,  sound).  The  Phonetic  society,  whose  object 
is  to  reform  our  mode  of  writing  and  j>rinting  by  i-endering  it  more  consonant  to  sound,  was 
estnblislied,  March  i,  1843  ; — sir  W.  C.  'rrevelyan,  president,  and  Mr.  Isaac;  Pitman, 
soeretary,  the  latter  being  the  inventor  of  the  system  which  was  made  kiu)wn  in  1837. 
Among  other  work.s  imblisheil  by  the  promoters  of  this  .system,  was  the  “Phonetic  News,’’ 
in  184C7. 

PIIONOSC'OPK,  an  ajiparalus  for  testing  the  (piality  of  musical  strings,  invented  by 
^I.  Kamig,  and  e.xhibited  at  the  International  E.xhibition  in  1862. 

PlIOSPIlOlvUS  was  discovered  in  1667,  by  Prandt,  of  Hamburg,  who  procured  it  from 
urine.  The  discovery  was  ])rosecuted  by  John  Kuuckel,  a Saxon  chemist,  about  1670,  and 
by  the  hon.  P.  Hoyle  about  the  same  time.  IVouv.  Diet.  Phosphoric  acid  is  first  mentioned 
in  1743,  but  is  said  to  have  been  known  earlier.  Gahn  pointed  out  its  existence  in  bones  in 
1765,  and  Seheele  devised  a ])iocess  for  extracting  it.  Canton’s  phosphorus  is  so  called  from 
its  discoverer,  176S.  Photophosjdiuretted  hydrogen  was  discovered  by  sir  Hum])liry  Davy 
in  1S12.  The  consumption  of  phosphorus  has  immensely  increased  since  the  manufacture  of 
lucifer  matches.  In  1845,  Sch rotter  of  Vienna  made  tlie  important  discovery  of  what  is 
termed  allotropic  or  amorphous  phosphorus,  which  is  not  so  unwholesome  to  work  as  ordinary 
phosphorus. 

PfIOTOGALYANOGRAPHY,  the  art  of  producing  eiip’avings  by  the  action  of  light  and 
electricity.  The  earliest  specimens  were  produced  by  Nicephore  Niepce  and  presented  by 
him  in  1827  to  the  great  botanist  Robert  Ih’own.  Great  advances  have  since  been  made  in 
this  art  by  MM.  Niepce  de  St.  A’’ictor  (who  published  a treatise  on  it  in  1856),  and  Vitry, 
Jlr.  W.  r1  Grove,  H.  Fox  Talbot,  &c.  In  1854,  Paul  Pretsch  patented  a process  which  lie 
called  “ Photogalvanograpby.” 

PIIOTOGLA’’PHIC  ENGRAVING  (a  process  by  which  the  light  actually  etches  a picture 
on  a ]date  that  may  be  and  has  been  printed  from',  was  patented  by  Mi-.  Fox  Talbot,  in  1858, 
and  is  described  and  exemplified  in  the  Photographic  News,  Sept.  9 and  16,  1859,  a specimen 
being  given  in  the  latter  number. 

PHOTOGRAPHA".  The  action  of  light  on  chloride  of  silver  was  known  as  early  as  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  phenomenon  was  studied  by  Seheele  (1777),  Senebier  (1790),  Ritter, 
and  Wollaston  (1801).  From  the  results  of  these  investigations,  experime  ts  were  made  by 
Thos.  AVedgAvood  and  Humphry  Davy,  which  were  published  in  1802.  AVedgwood  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  His  paper  was  entitled  “An  account  of  a method  of 

copying  paintings  upon  glass,  and  of  making  profiles  by  the  agency  of  light  upon  nitrate  of 
silver.*  Further  discoveries  were  made  by  Niepce  in  1814,  and  sir  J.  Herschel  in  1819. 
Daguerre  commenced  his  experiments  in  1824  ; and  in  1826  joined  Niepce,  and  worked  with 
him  till  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1833.  The  production  of  the  Daguerreotype  plates  was 
announced  in  Jan.  1839  ; and  the  French  chamber  of  deputies  granted  a pension  to  Daguerre 
and  to  Isidore  Niepce  (the  son).  In  1839  also  Mr.  Henry  Fox  Talbot  first  published  his 
mode  of  multiplying  photogra])hic  impressions,  by  ])roducing  a negative,  photograph  {i.e.  with 
the  light  anil  shades  reversed)  from  which  any  number  of  positive  copies  may  be  obtained. 
His  patent  for  ])roduciug  the  Tathotype  or  Calotype  (on  paper)  is  dated  Feb.  1841.  From 
this  time  improvements  have  been  made  with  great  rajudity.  In  1851,  Collodion  {ichichsec) 
was  applied  to  photography  by  Air.  F.  Archer. — The  Photographic  Society  of  London  was 
established  in  1853.  It  publishes  a journal.  On  Dec.  22,  1852,  774  specimens  of  photogi-aph)'- 
Avere  exhibited  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi. — Cdestial  Photography  began 
Avith  profess*  r Bond,  the  astronomer  of  Cambridge,  U.S.,  Avho  exhibited  a photograph  of  the 
moon  in  1851.  Since  then,  Air.  AAharren  De  la  Rue  of  London  has  produced  excellent 
photographs  of  the  moon  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  and  on  July  18,  i860,  photographed  the 
solar  eclipse. — In  1861  Air.  Thompson  of  AVey mouth  photographed  the  bottom  of  the  sea.f 
In  1861,  professor  0.  AI.  Rood  suggested  the  application  of  photography  to  the  microscope. 
See  Cartes  dt  Visite.  The  copyright  of  photographs  is  secured  by  an  act  passed  in  1862. 

PHOTOZINCOGRAPHY  (a  process  by  Avhich  photographs  are  transferred  to  zinc  plates 
Avhich  may  be  printed  from),  AA^as  ileAused  by  sir  Henry  James,  chief  of  the  Ordnance  SurA’ey, 
and  made  knoAA'n  in  i860.  By  it  maps,  charts,  and  engraAungs  maybe  printed  at  a small  cost. 


* Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution,  1802,  p.  170. 

t Photography  was  successfully  applied  to  the  transfer  of  work.s  of  art  to  wood  blocks,  by  Mr.  John 
Leighton,  in  his  illu.strated  edition  of  Lyra  Germanica  (1861). 
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PHRENOLOGY.  See  Craniology. 

PHRYGIA  (now  Kerman),  a province  in  Asia  Minor,  in  which  Troy  v’as  situated  ; became 
part  of  the  Persian  empire  in  537,  and  partook  of  its  changes.  It  became  a Roman  province 
in  47  B.c.  and  a Turkish  one  1392  a.d. 

PHYSIC.  Egy])t  appears  to  have  been  the  cradle  of  the  healing  art ; “and  the  priests,” 
says  Cabanus,  “soon  seized  upon  the  province  of  medicine,  and  combined  it  with  their  other 
instruments  of  power.”  From  the  hands  of  the  priests  medicine  fell  into  those  of  the 
philosophers,  who  freed  it  from  its  superstitious  character.  Pythagoras  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  formation  of  disease.s,  the  order  of  their  symptoms,  and  the  action  of  medicine, 
about  529  B.C.  Hippocrates,  justly  regarded  as  the  father  of  medicine  and  the  founder  of 
the  science,  flourished  about  422  b.c.  Galen,  born  a.d.  13 i,  was  the  oracle  of  medical 
science  for  nearly  1500  years.  About  a.d.  980,  Avic.enna,  an  Arab,  wrote  a system  of 
medicine.  The  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  by  Dr.  Harvey,  furnished  an 
entirely  new  system  of  physiological  and  pathological  speculation,  1628. 


EMINENT  niYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS. 


Born. 

BieO..  1 Born. 

Died. 

Born. 

Bied. 

Thos.  Linacre  . 

. 1460 

1524  1 Malpighi  . 

1628 

1694 

John  Hunter  . 

. 1728 

1793 

Paracelsus  . 

• 1493 

1541  1 Hermann  Boerhaave 

i668 

1738 

R.  T.  Laennec  . 

. 1781 

1826 

William  Harvey 

• 1578 

1657  R.  Mead 

1673 

1754 

1 John  Abemethy 

■ 1763-4 

1831 

Thomas  Sj'denliam 

. 1624 

1689  1 William  Hunter 

1718 

1783 

1 Astley  Cooper  . 

. 1768 

1841 

PHYSIC  GARDENS.  The  first  cultivated  in  England  was  by  John  Gerard,  surgeon  of 
London,  in  1567  ; that  at  Oxford  was  endowed  by  the  earl  of  Danby,  in  1652  ; that  at 
Cambridge  was  commenced  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  ; and  that  at  Chelsea, 
originated  by  sir  Hans  Sloane,  was  given  to  the  Apothecaries’  Company  in  1721  ; this  last 
was  very  much  admired  by  the  illustrious  Linnaeus. 

PHYSICIANS,  Royal  College  of,  London,  was  ])rojected  by  Dr.  Linacre,  ]>hysician  to 
Henry  VIII.  ; * who,  through  his  interest  with  cardinal  Wolsey,  obtained  letters-patent, 
constituting  a corporate  body  of  regular  physicians  in  London,  with  peculiar  ])rivileges, 
Sept.  23,  1518.  Linacre  was  elected  the  first  president  of  the  college.  Dr.  W.  Harvey  was 
a great  benefactor  to  this  institution,  1653.  He  built  a library  and  public  hall,  which  he 
granted  for  ever  to  the  college,  with  his  books  and  instruments.  The  college  was  afterwards 
lield  in  a building  in  Warwiek-lane,  erected  by  sir  C.  Wren,  where  it  continued  till  1823, 
when  the  present  elegant  stone  edilice  was  erected  from  designs  by  sir  R.  Smirke. — The 
College  of  Physicians,  Dublin,  w^as  founded  by  charter  of  Charles  II.  1667,  and  was  re-incor- 
porated in  1692.  The  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh,  Nov.  29,  1681. 

PHYSICS.  See  under  Philosojpliy. 

PHYSIOGNOMY,  a science  which  affirms  that  the  dispositions  of  mankind  may  be 
discovered  from  the  features  of  the  face.  The  origin  of  the  term  is  referred  to  Aristotle  ; 
Cicero  w'as  attached  to  the  science.  It  became  a fashionable  study  from  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  ; and  in  the  last  century,  the  essays  of  Le  Cat  and  Pernethy  led  to 
the  modern  system.  Lavater’s  researches  in  this  pursuit  arose  from  his  having  been  struck 
with  the  singular  countenance  of  a soldier  who  passed  under  a window  at  which  he  and 
Zimmerman  were  standing  ; published  1776. 

PHYSIOLOGY  is  that  part  of  physics  which  treats  of  the  inner  constitution  of  animals 
and  plants,  and  the  several  functions  and  operations  of  all  their  organs  and  tissues.  The 
works  of  Midler,  Milne- Edwards,  and  Carpenter  are  much  celebrated,  and  Todd’s  Cyclopiedia 
of  Physiology  (1836-59)  is  a library  in  itself. 

PIANO-FORTE,  invented  by  J.  C.  Schroder,  of  Dresden,  in  1717  ; he  presented  a model 
of  his  invention  to  the  court  of  Saxony ; and,  some  time  after,  G.  Silverman,  a musical- 
instrument  maker,  began  to  manufacture  piano-fortes  with  considerable  success.  The 
invention  has  also  been  ascribed  to  an  instrument-maker  at  Florence.  The  square  piano- 
forte was  first  made  by  Freiderica,  an  organ-builder  of  Saxony,  about  1758.  Piano-fortes 
were  made  in  London  by  M.  Zumpie,  a German,  1766;  and  have  been  since  greatly  improved 
by  Broadu'ood,  Cullard,  Kirkman,  Erard,  and  others. 

* Physician  to  the  King.  The  earliest  mandate  or  warrant  for  the  attendance  of  a physician  at  court 
is  dated  a.d.  1454,  the  33  Henry  VI.,  a reign  fertile  in  the  patronage  which  was  afforded  to  practitioners  in 
medicine ; hut  in  that  reign  no  appointment  existed  which  can  justly  be  called  physician  to  the  royal 
person.  By  this  warrant  the  king,  with  the  consent  of  his  privy  council,  deputed  to  three  physicians  and 
two  surgeons  the  regulation*of  his  diet,  and  the  administration  of  such  medicines  and  remedies  as  might 
be  sufficient  for  his  cure,  without  any  allusion  to  the  previous  existence  or  permanency  of  the  office  which 
they  were  authorised  for  a time  to  fill,  or  to  a remuneration  for  their  services.  Life  of  Linacre. 
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PICENTINES,  a Sabine  tribe,  BubduoJ  by  the  Romans,  268  b.c.  They  began  the 
Social  War  in  90,  aiul  were  conquered  in  89  n.c. 

riCIlEGRU’S  CONSPIIIACY.  See  Georyes,  &c. 

PTCQUET  was  the  first  known  game  upon  tlic  cards.  It  was  invented  by  Joquemin, 
and  afterwards  other  gamc.s,  for  the  amusement  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  who  was  at  that 
time  in  feeble  health,  1390.  Mcz6ray.  “ It  is  remarkable,”  ob-serves  a French  writer,  “that 
the  earliest  game  ujion  the  cards  should  be  at  once  the  most  simple  and  intellectual.”  Card.s 
are  referred  by  some  persons  to  the  Romans,  and  it  is  disputed  whether  they  are,  iu  modern 
times,  of  French  or  Sjianish  origin.  See  article  Cards. 

PICTS.  A Scythian  or  German  colony,  who  landed  iu  Scotland  much  about  the  time 
that  the  Scots  began  to  seize  upon  the  llebudic,  or  Western  Isles.  They  afterwards  lived  as 
two  distinct  nations,  the  Scots  in  the  highlamls  and  isles,  and  the  Piets  in  that  part  now 
calleil  the  lowlands.  Hetween  A.n.  838  and  842,  the  Scots  under  Kenneth  II.  totally  subdued 
the  Piets,  and  seized  all  their  kingdom.  See  Roman  Wall. 

PICTURES.  See  Painting. 

PIED^IONT  (Pcdnnontiinn,  Latin,  foot  of  the  mountains),  a region  in  Xorth  Italy,  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  'iNiich  see. 

PIE-POUDRE  COURT,  the  Court  of  Dusty  Foot,  whose  jurisdiction  Avas  established  for 
cases  arising  at  fairs  and  markets,  to  do  justice  to  the  buyer  and  seller  immediately  upon 
the  spot.  By  stat.  1 7 Edw.  1 V.  it  had  cognizance  of  all  disputes  in  the  precincts  of  the 
market  to  Avhich  it  might  belong,  1477. 

PIER  AND  HARBOUR  ACT,  to  facilitate  the  formation,  management,  and  maintenance 
of  jners  and  harbours  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was  passed  in  1862. 

PIGEONS.  Courier  pigeons  are  of  very  ancient  use.  The  ancients  being  destitute  of 
the  post,  were  accustomed,  when  they  took  a long  journey  and  were  desirous  of  sending  back 
any  news  with  uncommon  expedition,  to  take  tame  ]ugeons  Avith  them.  When  they  thought 
proper  to  Avrite  to  their  friends,  they  let  one  of  these  birds  loose,  Avith  letters  fastened  to  its 
neck  : the  bird  once  released,  Avouhi  never  cease  its  flight  till  it  arrived  at  its  nest  and  young 
ones.  Taurosthenes  announced  to  his  father  his  Auctory  at  the  Olympic  games  by  sending 
to  him  at  ..Egina  a pigeon  stained  Avith  purple.  Ovid.  Hirtius  and  Brutus  corres  londed  by 
means  of  pigeons  at  the  siege  of  Modena.  In  modern  times,  the  most  noted  Avere  the 
pigeons  of  Aleppo,  Avhich  served  as  couriers  at  Alexandretta  and  Bagdad.  Thirty-tAvo 
pigeons  sent  from  AntAverp  Avere  liberated  from  London  at  7 o'clock  in  the  morning  : and  on 
the  same  day  at  noon  one  of  them  arrived  at  AntAverp  ; a quarter  of  an  hour  afterAvards  a 
second  arrived  ; the  remainder  on  the  following  day,  Nov.  23,  1819.  PhilOps. 

PILGRIMAGE  of  GRACE.  An  insurrection,  so  called,  headed  by  Aske  and  other 
gentlemen  of  Yorkshire,  joined  by  priests  in  the  habits  of  their  order,  and  40,000  men  of 
York,  Durham,  Lancaster,  and  other  counties,  against  Henry  YIII.  They  took  Hull  and 
York,  Avith  smaller  towns.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  marched  against  them,  and  great  numbers 
of  the  insurgents  Avere  executed,  1 536-7. 

PILGRIMAGES*  began  Avith  the  pilgrimage  of  the  empress  Helena  to  Jerusalem,  a.d. 
326.  They  became  frequent  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century.  Robert  II.  of  France  made 
several  pilgrimages  ; among  others,  one  to  Rome  about  the  5’^ear  1016,  perhaps  in  1020,  Avhen 
he  refused  the  imperial  dignity  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Ilenault.  JMany  licences  Avere 
granted  to  captains  of  English  ships  to  carry  pilgrims  abroad.  7 Hen.  YI.  1428. 

PILLORY,  a scalfold  for  persons  to  stand  on,  to  render  them  publicly  infiimous,  that  all 
might  avoid  and  refuse  to  have  any  dealings  Avith  them.  This  punishment  Avas  awarded 
against  persons  convicted  of  forgery,  perjury,  libelling,  &c.  In  some  cases  the  head  was  put 
through  a hole,  the  hands  through  two  others,  the  nose  slit,  the  face  branded  with  one  or 
more  letters,  and  one  or  both  ears  AA'^ere  cut  off.  There  is  a statute  of  the  pillory  41  Hen.  III. 
1256.  Many  persons  died  in  the  pillory  by  being  struck  Avitli  stones  by  the  mob,  and  pelted 
with  rotten  eggs  and  putrid  ofhil.  It  Avas  abolished  as  a punishment  in  all  cases  except 
perjury,  1815.  The  pillory  AA^as  totally  abolished  in  1837.  The  last  aaJio  sulfered  this 
punishment  at  the  Old  Bailey  AA’as  Peter  Jas.  Bossy  for  perjury,  June  24,  1830. 

PILNITZ,  near  Dresden,  Saxony.  The  famous  conA’cntion  of  Pilnitz  took  place  betAveen 
the  emperor  Leopold  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  July  20,  1791.  On  Aug.  27  the  treaty  of 

* Pilgrim  Fathers  is  the  name  given  in  North  America  to  a party  of  English  Puritans  who  sailed 
in  the  “ May-flower  ” to  North  America  in  1620. 
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Pilnitz,  or,  as  some  style  it,  the  Partition  Treaty,  was  finally  agreed  upon  at  Pavia  by  the 
courts  in  concert.  It  was  to  the  efl'ect  “that  the  emperor  should  retake  all  that  Louis  XIV. 
had  conquered  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  uniting  these  provinces  to  the  Netherlands, 
give  them  to  his  serene  highness  the  elector  palatine,  to  be  added  to  the  palatinate. 
Bavaria  to  be  added  to  the  Austrian  possessions,”  &c. 

PILOT.  The  act  relating  to  pilots  is  i6  & 17  Viet.  c.  129  (1853),  with  other  acts,  is 
embodied  in  the  Merchant  Shipping  act,  1854. 

PINE-TREES.  The  Stone  pine  {Pimis  Pinea),  brought  to  these  countries  before  1548. 
The  Cluster  pine  {Pinus  Pinaster),  brought  from  the  South  of  Europe  before  1 596.  The 
Weymouth  pine  {Pinus  Strohus),  from  North  America,  1705.  Frankincense  pine  {Pinus 
Tceda),  from  North  America,  before  1713.  There  are  other  varieties. 

PINKEY  (near  Edinburgh),  where  the  English  under  the  earl  of  Hertford,  protector, 
totally  defeated  the  Scots,  Sept.  10,  1547.  There  fell  not  200  of  the  English,  but  above 
10,000  of  the  Scots.  Above  1500  were  taken  prisoners.  Hume. 

PINS,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  are  first  mentioned  in  a statute  of  1483.  Brass  pins 
were  brought  from  France  in  1540,  and  were  first  used  in  England,  it  is  said,  by  C'atherine 
Howard,  queen  of  Henry  VIII.  Previously  both  sexes  used  ribands,  loop-holes,  laces  with 
points  and  tags,  clasps,  hooks  and  eyes,  and  skewers  of  brass,  .silver  and  gold.  Pins  were 
made  in  England  in  1543.  &toxD.  They  were  first  manufactured  by  machinery  in  England 
in  1824,  under  a patent  of  Lemuel  Wellman  Wright,  of  the  United  States. 

PIRACY  was  severely  repressed  by  the  Romans.  Pompey  destroyed  the  Cilician  pirates, 
67  B.c.  See  Buccaneers.  An  act  of  parliament  to  punish  piracy  was  passed  in  1837. 

PIRfiEUS  the  port  of  Athens,  was  united  to  the  city  by  two  long  walls,  one  erected  by 
Themistocles,  and  the  other  by  Pericles,  456  b.c.,  which  were  destroyed  by  Lysander,  404  b.c. 
The  Piraeus  was  able  to  contain  400  Greek  vessels.  It  was  occupied  by  the  French  during 
the  Russian  war  in  1854. 

PISA,  an  ancient  city  in  Tuscany,  was  founded  about  six  centuries  before  Christ,  and  was 
favoured  by  the  early  Roman  emperors.  The  citizens  took  an  active  part  in  the  Italian  wars 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  eventually  became  subject  to  Florence,  after  a long  siege,  1405-6. 
The  university  was  founded  in  1343,  and  revived  by  the  Medici  in  1472,  and  1542.  The 
celebrated  Campanile  or  leaning  tower  was  built  about  1154.*  and  the  Campo  Santo  about 
the  same  time.  The  rival  popes,  Benedict  XIII.  and  Gregory  XII. , were  deposed  at  a council 
held  at  Pisa  in  1409,  and  Alexander  V.  elected  in  their  room. 

PISTOLS,  the  smallest  sort  of  fire-arms,  carried  sometimes  at  the  saddle-boAv,  sometimes 
in  a girdle  round  the  waist,  sometimes  in  the  pocket,  Ac.  Pardon.  The  pistol  was  first  used 
by  the  cavalry  of  England  in  1544.  Of  late  years  they  have  been  made  with  a revolving 
cylindrical  breech,  in  which  are  formed  several  chambers  for  receiving  cai’tridges,  and 
bringing  them  in  succession  into  a line  wdth  the  barrel  ready  for  firing.  The  earliest  model 
of  this  kind  of  arm,  is  to  be  found  in  the  United  Service  Museum,  and  is  supposed  to  date 
fioin  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  manufacture  of  pistols  by  machinei'y  was  first  introduced 
into  England  from  the  United  States,  America,  in  the  year  1853,  by  col.  Colt,  the  inventor 
of  the  celebrated  Colt  pistol,  at  which  time  nearly  the  whole  of  the  machinery  used  was  new 
to  this  country.  The  ])erfection  and  economy  of  this  system  of  manufacture  induced  the 
British  government  to  establish  the  Enfield  armoury,  in  the  year  1855. 

PITCAIRN’S  ISLAND.  A small  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  Pitcairn  in  1768,  and  seen  by  Cook  in  1773,  and  since  noted  for  being  colonised 
by  ten  mutineers  from  the  ship  Bountxj,  captain  Bligh,  in  1789.+  See  Bounty. 

* This  celebrated  tower  was  erected  for  the  purpose  of  containing  bells,  and  stands  in  a square  close  to 
the  cathedral  of  Pisa.  It  is  built  entirely  of  white  marble,  and  is  a beautiful  cylinder  of  eight  stories,  each 
adorned  with  a round  of  columns,  rising  one  above  another.  It  inclines  so  far  on  one  side  from  the 
perpendicular,  that  in  dropping  a plummet  from  the  top,  which  is  188  feet  in  height,  it  falls  sixteen  feet 
from  the  base.  Some  think  this  was  done  purposely  by  the  architect ; othei-s  attribute  it  to  an  accidental 
subsidence  of  the  foundation.  From  this  tower  Galileo  made  his  observation  on  gravitation  (about  1635). 

t They  remained  unknown  to  England  until  discovered  accidentally  in  1814.  A ship  nearing  the  island 
•was  hailed  by  a swarthy  youth  in  the  English  language,  when  it  appeared  that  the  mutineers,  soon  after 
settling  there,  had  married  some  black  women  from  a neighbouring  island,  and  had  become  a singularly  well- 
conducted  community  under  the  fostering  care  of  Adams,  the  principal  mutineer.  As  their  numbers 
increased,  the  island  proved  incapable  of  their  suiiport.  Their  priest,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nobbs,  obtained  for 
them  the  favour  of  the  English  government,  which  removed  them  with  all  their  property  in  the  ship 
Moray&Tiirt,  on  May  3rd,  and  landed  them,  after  a boisterous  passage,  on  Norfolk  island,  prepared  previously 
for  their  reception,  June  8,  1856.  The  government  stocked  Norfolk  island  with  2000  sheep,  450  head  of  cattle, 
and  twenty  horses,  and  gave  them  stores  to  last  twelve  months  \ their  numbers  were  96  males  and  102  females 


l*ri’'r'S  A DM  1 N IS'rUA'PIONS.*  'I'lic  first  adniinistratioii  was  foniiod  on  tin;  dismissal 
ofthe  Coalition  ministry  (n7/u7i  sor),  Dec.  27,  178^,  and  terminated  by  his  resij^iiation  in  1801. 
Tlio  second  was  formed  iNlay  12,  1804  ; and  terminated  by  his  ileath,  Jan.  23,  1806.  Aiaiblin 
funeral  was  decreed  to  his  honour  by  i)arliaincnt,  and  11  grant  of  40,000/.  to  pay  Ids  debts. 


AnMINMSTUATlON  OK  1783. 

William  I'itt,  lord  of  the  l)  ta$ury  Mv\  chancellor 
of  the  exchaiuer. 

Earl  liowcr,  lord  2n'e)<ident. 

l>uko  of  Uutlaml, 

31anine.s.s  of  Carmarthen  and  carl  Temple,  immedi- 
ately .succeeded  hy  lord  Sydney,  secrttarien. 

liord  Tlmrlow,  lord  chancellor. 

Vi.scount  llowo,  admiralty. 

Duke  of  Richmond,  ordnance. 

William  Wj-ndham  Granville,  Henry  Dunda.s,  itc. 

[.Mr.  Pitt  continued  mini.ster  until  1801.  Many 
changes  in  his  ministry,  of  course,  occurred  in  the 
long  period  of  seventeen  years.] 


AnMINISTRATION  OF  1804. 

William  T’itt,^r/<<  lord  of  the  treasury. 

Lord  Eldon,  lord  chancellor. 

Duke  of  Portland,  succeeded  hy  lord  yidmouth  (late 
Mr.  Addington),  lord  president. 

Earl  of  Westmorland,  lord  privy  seal. 

Lord  llawkesbury,  lord  Harrowhy  (.succeeded  hy 
lord  Mulgravo),  and  earl  Camden  (succeeded  hy 
vkscount  Castlercagh),  home,  foreign,  and  colonial 
secretaries. 

Viscount  Mclvillo  (succeeded  hy  lord  Barham), 
admiralty. 

Duke  of  Montrose,  lord  Mulgrave,  Mr.  Dundas,  <tc. 


riTTSDUKG  LAXDING  (near  Corinth,  Tennessee).  On  Sunday  Ajwil  6,  1862,  a gi-eat 
battle  was  fought  between  tlie  American  fcderals  under  Grant  and  Prentiss,  and  tlie  con- 
federates under  Albert  Sydney  Johnston  and  Beauregard.  The  latter  began  the  attack  and 
were  victorious,  but  lost  tlteir  able  general  Jolmston.  The  federals  were  reinforced  the  next 
day  and  renewed  the  attack  : the  confederates  maintained  their  ground  ; but  soon  after 
retired  in  good  order  to  Corinth, 

PIUS  lY.  Creed  of.  See  Confessions. 

PLACENTIA,  a city  in  North  Italy,  founded  by  the  Pomans  about  220  b.c.  It  .suffered 
in  all  the  convulsions  attending  the  fall  of  the  empire,  and  the  wars  of  the  middle  ages.  In 
1254,  it  fell  under  the  rule  of  the  family  of  the  Scotti.  In  1302  Alberto  Scotto  Avas  overcome, 
and  Placentia  was  united  to  Milan,  then  ruled  by  the  Visconti.  On  their  extinction  in  1447, 
Placentia  revolted,  but  Avas  taken  by  Sforza  duke  of  Milan,  and  treated  very  cruelly.  In  1513 
it  AA\as  gh'en  to  pope  Leo  X.  In  1545,  Paul  III.  gave  it  Avith  Parma,  as  a duchy,  to  his  son 
Peter  Louis  Farnese.  See  Parma. 


PLAGUE.  The  i>lagues  of  Egypt  (1491  b.c.),  are  described  in  Exodus,  chap.  ix.  &c. 
The  first  recorded  general  plague  in  all  parts  of  the  Avorld  occurred  767  b.c.  Petavius.  At 
Carthage  a plague  Avas  so  terrible  that  ]>eople  sacrificed  their  childi'en  to  appease  the  god.s, 
534  B.c.  Baronins.  At  Eome  preA-ailed  a desolating  plague,  carring  off  a hundred  thou- 
sand persons  in  and  round  the  city,  461  b.c.  The  plague  at  Athens,  Avhich  spread  into 
Egypt  and  Ethioiiia,  and  caused  an  aAA'ful  devastation,  430  b.c.,  is  admirably  described  by 
Thucydides.  Another  AA’liich  raged  in  the  Greek  islands,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  and  destroyed 
2000  persons  CA’^ery  day,  188  b.c.  Pliny. 


At  Rome,  a most  aAvful  plague ; 10,000  persons 
perished  daib'  a.  d.  80. 

Again  ravaged  the  Roman  empire,  a.d.  167,  169,  189. 

Another,  in  the  Roman  empire.  For  some  time 
5000  persons  died  daily  at  Rome,  and  many  towns 
were  entirely  depopulated,  a.d.  250-265. 

In  Britain,  a plague  swept  away  such  multitudes, 
th.at  the  living  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  hury  the 
dead,  a.d.  430. 

A dreadful  one  began  in  Europe  in  558,  extended  .all 
over  Asia  and  Africa,  and  it  is  said  did  not  cease 
for  many  years. 

At  Constantinople,  when  200,000  of  its  inhabitants 
perished,  and  in  Calabria, Sicily,  and  Greece,  746-749. 

In  London,  962. 

At  Chichester,  in  England,  an  epidemical  disease 
earried  off  34,000  persons,  772.  Will.  Malms. 

In  Scotland  40,000  persons  perished  of  a pestilence, 
954- 

In  London,  a great  mortahty,  1094 ; and  m Ireland, 
1095. 

Again,  in  London  : it  extended  to  cattle,  fowls,  and 
other  domestic  animals,  mi.  Holinshed. 

In  Ireland  : after  Christmas  this  year,  Henry  II. 
was  forced  to  quit  the  country,  1172. 

Again,  in  Ireland,  when  a prodigious  number 
perished,  1204. 


The  “ Black  Death  ” in  Italy,  1340. 

A plague  raged  throughout  Europe,  causing  exten- 
sive mortahty.  Britain  and  Ireland  suffered 
gi-ievously.  In  London  alone  200  persons  were 
buried  daily  in  the  Charterhouse-yard,  1348.  (That 
.at  Florence  described  by  Boccaccio.) 

In  Paris  and  London  a dreadful  mortality  prevailed 
in  1362  and  1367,  and  in  Ireland  in  1370. 

A great  pestilence  in  Ireland  c.alled  the  Fourth, 
destroyed  a great  number  of  the  people,  1383. 

30,000  persons  perished  of  a dreadfid  pestilence  in 
London,  1407. 

Ag.ain  in  Ireland,  superinduced  by  a famine  : gre.at 
numbers  died  1466 ; and  Dublin  was  wasted  by  a 
plague,  1470. 

An  awful  pestilence  at  Oxford,  1471  ; and  throughout 
England,  a plague  which  destroyed  more  people 
than  the  continu.al  wars  for  the  fifteen  preceding 
years,  1478.  Rapin  : Salmon. 

The  awful  Svxlor  Anglicv.s,  or  sweating  sickness,  very 
fiital  in  London,  1485.  Delaune. 

The  plague  in  London  so  di-eadful  that  Henry  VII. 
and  his  court  removed  to  Calais,  1499-1500.  Sto^c. 
The  sweating  sickness  (mortal  in  three  hours),  in 
London,  1506;  and  again  in  1517.  In  mo.st  of  the 
caiiital  towns  in  England  half  the  inh.abitants  died, 
and  Oxford  was  depopulated,  9 Hen.  VIII.  Stow. 


* WiUiam  Pitt,  the  second  son  of  the  great  earl  of  Ch.atham,  was  bom  March  28,  1759 ; became  il  P. 
J.an.  23,  1782  ; moved  for  reform  in  Pai  liament,  May  7,  1782  : and  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  1782. 
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PLAGUE,  continued. 

Ijimerick  was  visited  by  a plague,  when  many 
thousands  perished,  1522. 

The  sweating  siekness  again  in  England,  1528  : and 
in  North  Germany  in  1529;  and  for  the  fifth  time 
in  England,  in  1551. 

30,578  persons  perished  of  the  plague  in  London 
alone,  1603-1604.  It  was  also  fatal  in  Ireland. 

200,000  perished  of  a pestilence  at  Constantinople, 
in  1611. 

In  London  a great  mortality  prevailed,  and  35,417 
persons  perished,  1625. 

In  Prance,  a general  mortality ; at  Lyons,  60,000 
persons  died,  1632. 

The  plague  brought  from  Sardinia  to  Naples  (being 
introduced  by  a transport  with  soldiers  on  board), 
raged  with  such  violence  as  to  carry  off  400,000  of 
the  inhabitants  in  six  months,  1656. 

The  Great  Plague  of  London,  in  1664-5,  ‘which 
carried  off  68, 596  persons  ; some  say  100,000.  * 
Fires  were  kept  iip  night  and  day  to  purify  the 
air  for  three  days : and  it  is  thought  the  infection 


was  not  totally  destroyed  till  the  great  conflagra- 
tion of  1666. 

60,000  persons  perished  of  the  plague  at  Marseilles 
and  neighbourhood,  brought  in  a ship  from  the 
Levant,  1720. 

One  of  the  most  awful  plagues  that  ever  raged, 
prevailed  in  Syria,  1760.  Abbe  Mariti. 

In  Persia,  a fatal  pestilence,  which  carried  off  80,000 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Bassora,  1773. 

In  Egypt,  above  800,000  persons  died  of  plague,  1792. 

In  Barbary,  3000  died  daily ; and  at  Fez  247,000 
perished,  1799. 

In  Spain  and  at  Gibraltar,  immense  numbers  were 
carried  off  by  a pestilent  disease  in  1804  and  1805. 

Again  at  Gibraltar,  an  epidemic  fever  much  resembling 
the  plague,  caused  great  mortality,  1828. 

The  Asiatic  Cholera  (see  Cholera)  made  its  first 
appearance  in  England,  at  Sunderland,  Oct.  26, 
1831 ; in  Scotland,  at  Haddington,  Dec.  23,  same 
year ; and  in  Ireland,  at  Belfast,  March  14,  1832. 

The  Cholera  again  visited  England,  &c.  1848  and 
1849.  See  Cholera. 


PLANETS.  The  planet  Jupiter  -was  known  as  a planet  to  the  Chinese  and  the  Chal- 
deans ; to  the  former,  it  is  said,  3000  b.C.  ; and  correctly  inserted  in  a chart  of  the  heavens 
made  about  600  b.c.  and  in  which  1460  stars  are  accurately  described  ; this  chart  is  said  to 
be  in  the  imperial  library  at  Paris.  The  satellites  of  Jupiter  are  generally  considered  to  have 
been  discovered  by  Galileo,  1610  ; but  Janssen,  it  is  affirmed,  claimed  some  acquaintance 
with  them  abont  twenty  years  before.  We  now  know  nine  primary  planets,  termed  major  : 
Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Vranus,  Nc'ptune,  and  Vulcan ; and 
seventy-six  secondary,  or  minor,  situated  between  the  orbits  of  ]\Iars  and  Jupiter,  i* 


Uranus,  formerly  called  Geor;jium  Sidus  and  1 
Jlerschel;  discovered  by  W.  Herschel  (see  ! 
Georgium  Suhis)  ....  March  13,  1781 

Uepiune,  discovered  by  Galle  (in  consequence  of 
the  calculations  of  Le  Verrier  and  Adams, 

(see  Neptune) Sept.  23,  1846 

Vulcan  (between  Mercury  and  the  Sun),  dis- 
covered by  M.  Lescarbault,  a physician, 

March  26,  1859 

MINOR  PLANETS  (acrordmg  fo  ii/r.  G.  F.  Chambers.) 

1.  Ceres,  discovered  by  Piazzi  (this  planet  is 

visible  to  the  naked  eye)  . .Jan.  i,  1801 

2.  Palhas,  or  Olbers.  discovered  at  Bremen  by  ] 

Gibers  (see  Pallas)  . . March  28,  1802 

3.  Juno,  discovered  by  Harding  (see  Juno)  \ 

Sept.  I,  1804  ' 

4.  Vesta,  discovered  by  Olbers  (see  Vesta) 

March  29,  1807 

5.  Astrcea,  by  K.  C.  Hencke  . . Dec.  8,  1845 

6.  Hebe,  by  the  same  ....  July  i,  1847 

7.  Iris,  by  J.  R.  Hind  . . . Aug.  13,  — 1 


8. 

9- 

10. 


13- 

14. 

IS- 

16. 

17- 

18. 

19. 

20. 


23- 

24. 

25- 

26. 

27. 

28. 


Flora,  by  the  same  . 

Metis,  by  A.  Graham  . 
Hygeia,  by  A.  De  Gasparis 
Parthenope,  by  the  same 
Victoria,  by  J.  II.  Hind  . 
Egeria,  'by  A.  De  Gaspai’is  . 
Irene,  ‘by  J.  R.  Hind 
Eunomia,  by  A.  De  Gasparis 
Psyche,  by  the  same 
Thetis,  by  R.  Luther  . 
Melpomene,  by  J.  R.  Hind 
Fortune.,  by  the  same 
Massilia,  by  A.  De  Gasparis  . 
Lutetia,  by  H.  Goldschmidt 
Calliope,  by  J.  R.  Hind  . 
Thalia,  by  the  same  . 

Themis,  by  A.  De  Gasparis  , 
Phocea,  by  M.  Chacornac  . 
Proserpine,  by  R.  Luther 
Euterpe,  by  J.  R.  Hind 
Bellona,  by  R.  Luther  . 


. Oct.  18,  1847 
April  25,  1848 
i April  12,  1849 
May  II,  1850 
. Sept.  13,  — 
Nov.  2,  — 

. May  19,  1851 
July  29,  — 
Mai’ch  17,  1852 
April  17,  — 

. June  24,  — 
Aug.  22,  — 

. Sept.  19,  — 
Nov.  15,  — 

. Nov.  16,  — 
Dec.  15,  — 

. April  5,  1853 
April  6,  — 


. Marcli  I,  1854 


* The  following  passage  is  taken  from  De  Foe’s  History  of  the  Plague  (a  work  of  imagination)  : — “ It 
commenced  in  December,  1664.  In  May,  June,  and  July,  it  had  continued  with  great  severity  ; but  in 
August  and  September  it  quickened  into  dreadful  activity,  sweeping  away  8000  jiersons  in  a week.  Then 
it  was  that  the  whole  British  nation  wept  for  the  sufferings  of  the  metropolis.  In  some  houses  carcases 
lay  waiting  for  burial ; and  in  others,  persons  were  seen  doubled  up  in  their  last  agonies.  In  one  room 
were  heard  dying  groans  ; and  in  the  next  the  ravings  of  delirium,  mingled  with  the  wailings  of  relatives 
and  friends,  and  the  apprehensive  shrieks  of  children.  Infants  passed  at  once  from  the  womb  to  the  grave. 
The  yet  healthy  child  hung  upon  the  putrid  breast  of  a dead  mother  ; and  the  nuptial  bed  was  changed 
into  a sepulchre.  Some  of  the  affected  ran  about  staggering  like  drunken  men,  and  fell  and  expired  in  the 
streets  ; while  others  calmly  laid  themselves  down,  never  to  rise  but  at  the  call  of  the  last  trumpet.  At 
length,  in  the  middle  of  September,  more  than  12,000  perished  in  one  week  ; in  one  night  4000  died  ; and 
in  the  whole,  not  68,000,  as  has  been  stated,  but  100,000  perished  of  this  plague.  The  hearses  were  but 
dead-carts  which  continually  traversed  the  streets,  while  the  appalling  cry,  ‘Bring  out  your  dead,’  thrilled 
through  every  soul.  Then  it  was  that  parents,  husbands,  wives,  and  children  saw  all  those  that  were  dear 
to  them  thrown  with  a pitchfork  into  a cart,  like  the  offal  of  a slaughter-house,  to  be  conveyed  without  the 
walls,  and  flung  into  one  promiscuous  heap,  without  the  rites  of  sepulture,  without  a coffin,  and  without 
a shroud  ! Some  graves  were  dug  so  large  as  to  hold  a thousand  bodies  each  ; and  into  those  huge  holes, 
the  living,  wrapt  in  blankets  and  rags,  threw  themselves  among  the  dead,  in  their  agonies  and  delirium. 
They  were  often  found  in  this  state  hugging  the  flesh  of  their  kindred  that  had  not  quite  perished.  People 
in  the  intolerable  torment  of  their  swellings,  ran  wild  and  mad,  laying  violent  hands  upon  themselves  ; 
and  even  mothers  in  their  lunacy,  murdered  their  own  children.  When  the  carts  were  insufficient  for  their 
office,  the  houses  and  streets  were  rendered  tenfold  more  pestilential  by  the  unburied  dead.”  Be  Foe. 
t The  numerical  order  differs  in  the  lists  of  English  and  French  astronomers. 
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PLANETS,  continued. 

2Q.  Amphitrite,  by  Mr.  lilarth 

. l^Iaroh  1, 

1854 

S3- 

Puropa,  by  If.  Goldschinidt 

Feb.  6, 

1858 

30.  Urania,  by  J.  11.  Hind 

July  22, 

54- 

Calypso,  by  R.  Luther  . 

Ajiril  4, 

— 

31.  Eup!irosi/ne,  by  .lamcH  Ferguson 

. Sei)t.  1, 

— 

55- 

Alexandra,  by  11.  Goldschmidt . 

Scj)t.  10, 

— 

32.  Pomona,  bj’  11.  (Jold.srhmiilt 

Oct.  26, 

— 

56- 

Pandora,  by  Mr.  Scarlo  . 

Hei)t.  10, 

— 

33.  Polj/hi/muia,  by  M.  Chacornac 

. ( )ct.  28, 

— 

57- 

Mneinosi/ne,  by  11.  Luther  . 

Kept.  22, 

1859 

34.  Circe,  by  the  same 

Ai)ril  6, 

1855 

58. 

Concordia,  liy  R.  Luther  . 

March  24, 

isrio 

35.  Leucothea,  bj’  H.  Luther 

. April  19, 

59- 

Danae,  by  H.  Goldschmidt 

Kept.  9, 

— 

36.  Atalanta,  by  11.  Gold.schinidt  . 

Ajiril  19, 

— 

60. 

Olympia,  bv  M.  Chacornac 

Sept.  12, 

— 

37.  Pities,  by  H.  Luther 

. Oct.  5, 

— 

61. 

Prato,  by  MM.  Forster  !ind  Lessing,  Hept.  14, 

— 

38.  Letla,  by  M.  Chacornac 

Jan.  12, 

1856 1 

62. 

Pcho(oY\g.  Tiiania),hy . Ferguson, 

, Sept.  14, 

. — 

39.  Latitia,  by  the  same 

. Feb.  8, 

63. 

Ausonia,  by  A.  DeGasparis 

Feb.  10, 

1861 

40.  Jlarmonia,  by  K.  liUthcr  . 

Jl.areh  31, 

— 

64. 

Angelina,  by  M.  Tcmpel 

March  4, 

— 

41.  Daphne,  by  11.  Gold.schinidt . 

42.  Isis,  by  Norman  Pogson  . 

43.  Ariadne,  by  the  .same 

. May  22, 

— 1 

65. 

Cybele  (orig.  Maxim  ilia  na),  by  M. 

Tempel, 
31  arch  8, 
. April  9, 

May  23, 
. Ai>ril  15, 

1857 

66. 

Maia,  by  If.  P.  Tuttle 

— 

44.  Pi/sa,  by  11.  Goldschmidt  . 

May  27, 

67. 

Asia,  by  N.  Pog.son 

Ai)ril  17, 

— 

45.  A'i<<7eiiia,  by  the  s.amo 

. June  28, 

— 

68. 

Leto,  by  R.  Luther  . 

April  29, 

. — 

46.  Jlestia,  bv  N.  Pogson  . 

Aug.  16, 

— 

69. 

Hesperia,  by  M.  Schiaparelli 

April  29, 

— 

47.*  Meleta  (Pseudo  Da))hne),  by  11.  Gold.schinidt, 

70. 

Panopea,  by  11.  Gold.schinidt  . 

. ^’^lays, 

— 

yei)t.  9, 

— 

71- 

Feronia,  by  Mr.  Safford 

31ay  29, 

— 

48.  Aglaia,  by  R.  TiUther 

. Sept.  15, 

— 

72. 

Niobe,  by  R.  Luther  . 

Aug.  13, 

— 

49,  Doris,  by  11.  Goldschmidt . 

Sept.  19, 

— 

73- 

CTyti’e,  by  H.  P.  Tuttle. 

April  7, 

1862 

50.  Pales,  by  the  same 

. Sept.  19, 

— 

74- 

Galatea,  by  M.  Tempel 

Aug.  29, 

— 

51.  Virginia,  by  James  Ferguson  . 

Oct.  4, 

— 

75- 

by  C.  II.  Peters 

Sept.  22, 

— 

52.  Kemausa,  by  M.  Laurent 

. Jan.  22, 

1858 

76. 

Freia,  by  M.  1)’ Arrest 

Oct.  21, 

— 

PLANTAOENET,  House  of,  to  wliicli  belonged  fourteen  Englisli  kings,  from  Henry  II. 
1154,  to  Picliard  III.  killed  at  the  battle  of  Boswortli,  1485.  Plantagenet  seems  to  liave 
been  at  first  no  more  than  one  of  those  sobriquets  or  nicknames  at  that  time  so  common. 
The  first  so-called  was  Fulke  Idartcl,  earl  of  Anjou,  in  the  tenth  century,  f 

PLASSEY,  in  Bengal,  India,  the  site  of  a battle  fought  between  the  British  under  Clive, 
and  the  Hindoos  under  Suraj ah  Howlah,  June  23,  1757.  The  nabob,  although  at  the  head 
of  about  68,000  men,  was  vanquished  by  1000  British,  and  about  2000  sepoys.  The  victory 
laid  the  foundation  of  our  empire  in  India.  See  India. 

PLASTER  OF  Paris.  Gypsum,  sul])hate  of  lime  used  for  moulds,  statuary,  &c.,  first 
found  at  IMontmartre,  a village  near  Paris,  Avhence  it  obtained  its  name.  The  method  of 
taking  likenesses  by  its  use  Avas  first  discovered  by  Andrea  Verrochio,  about  a.d.  1466. 

PLATA,  LA.  See  Argentine  Republic. 

PLATiEA  (Bceotia,  N.  Greece),  site  of  the  battle  betAveen  ]\rardonius  commander  of  the 
army  of  Xerxes  of  Persia,  and  Pausanias  the  I.aceda;monian  and  the  Athenians,  Sept.  22, 
479  B.c.  ; the  same  day  as  the  battle  of  Mycale.  The  Persian  army  consisted  of  300,000  men, 
of  AA’liom  scarce  3000  escaped  Avith  their  lives  by  flight.  The  Grecian  army,  about  110,000, 
lost  but  fcAv  men.  The  plunder  Avhich  the  Greeks  obtained  Avas  immense,  and  Greece  Avas 
henceforth  delivered  from  the  fear  of  Persian  invasions.  Plataea  Avas  destroyed  by  the 
Thebans,  374  b.c. 

PLATE.  The  earliest  use  of  plate  as  an  article  of  domestic  luxury  cannot  be  precisely 
traced.  In  England,  plate,  AA'ith  the  exception  of  spoons,  AA'as  prohibited  in  public-houses  by 
statute  8 'Will.  III.  1696.  The  celebrated  Plate  Act  passed  in  ]\Iay  1756.  This  act  Avas 
repealed  in  1780.  The  act  laying  a duty  upon  plate  passed  in  1784.  See  Goldsmiths' 
Company.  By  17  & 18  Yict.  c.  96  (1854),  gold  AA'ares  Avere  alloAved  to  be  manufactured  at  a 
loAver  standard  ; but  a later  act  excepted  marriage-rings. 

PLATING.  The  art  of  covering  baser  metals  Avith  a thin  plate  of  sih'er,  either  for  use  or 
for  ornament,  said  to  haA^e  been  invented  by  a Birmingham  spur-maker,  aaJio  began  Avith 
making  the  branches  of  a pair  of  spurs  IioHoaa^  and  filling  the  holloAv  Avith  a slender  rod  of 
steel.  He  continued  to  make  the  holloAV  larger,  and  the  iron  thicker,  till  at  last  he  merely 
coated  the  iron  spur  Avith  silver.  The  invention  Avas  quickly  ajiplied  to  other  purposes.  See 
Electro-type. 

PLATINUM,  the  heaviest  of  all  the  metals,  except  Osmium.  The  name  originated  Avith 
the  Spaniards,  it  Avoidd  seem  on  account  of  its  silvery  colour,  from  the  Avord  Plata,  signifying 

* Long  invisible,  re-discovered  by  M.  Goldschmidt,  Sept,  i,  1862.  Believed  atfirsttobeBep/me,  Xo.  41. 
E.  Schubert  proved  it  to  be  a new  planet,  named  Melete  in  1862. 

t This  noble,  having  contrived  the  death  of  his  nephew,  the  earl  of  Brittany,  in  order  to  succeed  to  the 
earldom,  his  confessor  sent  him,  in  atonement  for  the  murder,  to  Jenisalem,  attended  by  only  two  servants, 
one  of  whom  was  to  lead  him  by  a halter  to  the  Holy  Sepiilchre,  the  other  to  strip  and  whip  him  there, 
like  a common  m.alefactop  Broom,  in  French  genet,  in  Latin  genista,  being  the  only  tough,  phant  shrub  in 
Palestine,  the  noble  criminal  was  smartly  scourged  with  it,  and  from  this  instrument  of  his  chastisement, 
he  was  called  Planta-gaiista,  or  Plantagenet.  Skinner  and  Mezerav. 
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silver.  It  was  I'ouiid  in  tJie  auril'erous  sand  of  tlio  river  Pinto,  in  South  America.  It  was 
imkiiowii  in  Europe  until  a.d.  1741,  when  Don  Antonio  Ulloa  announced  its  existence  in  the 
narrative  of  his  voyage  to  Peru.  Grcig.  In  its  ore  have  been  found  the  metals  Palladium, 
Rhodium,  Osmium,  Iridium,  and  Ruthenium,  {which  see).  In  1859  M.  II.  Ste  Claire  Deville 
made  known,  in  the  Annales  tie  Chimie,  a new  method  of  obtaining  ])latinum  from  its  ore,  in 
great  abundance  and  purity.  At  the  international  exhibition  of  1862  was  shown  a mass 
worth  3840L,  weigliing  2664  lbs.,  of  a metal  hitherto  considered  infusible,  obtained  by  his 
process. 

PLATONIC  PHILOSOPHY,  has  been  the  most  popular  of  all  systems  (sec  Philosophy). 
Plato’s  dialogues  have  been  termed,  “ Philosophy  backed  by  example.”  He  was  a discijde 
of  Socrates,  409  B.c.  and  died  347.  The  leading  feature  of  his  mind  was  comprehensiveness. 

PLATONIC  YEAR.  The  period  of  time  which  the  equinoxes  take  to  finish  their  revolu- 
tion, at  the  end  of  which  the  stars  and  constellations  have  the  same  place  with  regard  to  the 
equinoxes  that  they  had  at  first.  Tycho  Brahe  says  that  this  year  or  period  requires  25,816 
common  years  to  complete  it ; Ricciolus  computes  it  at  25,920;  and  Cassini  at  24,800;  at 
the  end  of  which  time  some  imagined  that  there  would  be  a total  and  natural  renovation  of 
the  whole  creation. 

PLATTSBURGH.  A British  expedition  against  this  place,  a town  of  New  York,  on 
Lake  Champlain,  was  designed  under  general  sir  George  Prevost ; but  was  abandoned  after 
the  naval  force  of  England  had  suffered  a defeat  in  an  engagement  with  the  Americans,  Sept. 
II,  1814,  when  the  British  S(iuadron  in  Lake  Champlain  was  captured.  See  United  States. 

PLAY-GROUNDS.  In  1858  a society  was  established  by  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury  and 
other  benevolent  persons  to  provide  play-grounds  for  the  recreation  of  adults  and  the 
children  of  the  humble  classes.  Ground  was  liberally  offered  by  the  government,  and  by  the 
marquess  of  Westminster  and  others  ; and  in  1859  an  act  of  j)arliament  was  passed  to 
facilitate  grants  of  lands  for  this  purpose,  for  which  part  of  Smithfield  was  to  be  reserved. 
The  scheme  has  not  been  successful  hitherto. 

PLAYS.  See  Drama  and  Theatres. 

PLEADINGS.  Clothaire  held  a kind  of  moveable  parliament  called  placita,  whence 
came  the  word  pleas,  a.d.  616.  H'mault.  In  the  early  courts  of  judicature  in  England, 
pleadings  Avere  made  in  the  Saxon  language  in  786  ; and  in  Norman-French  from  the  period 
of  the  conquest  in  1066  until  1362.  Cromwell  ordered  all  law  proceedings  to  be  taken  in 
English  in  1650.  In  English  law  the  pleadings  are  the  mutual  statements  of  the  plaintiff’s 
cause  of  action,  and  the  defendant’s  ground  of  defence. 

PLEBEIANS.  Plebes,  the  citizens  of  Rome,  distinct  from  the  Patricians.  See  Rome^ 
494-366  B.c. 

PLOTS.  See  Conspiracies. 

PLOUGH  MONDAY,  in  January,  the  first  Monday  after  the  Epiphany.  It  received 
the  appellation  from  its  having  been  fixed  upon  by  our  forefathers,  as  the  day  upon  which 
they  returned  to  the  duties  of  agriculture  after  enjoying  the  festivities  of  Christmas.  Ashe. 
On  Plough  Monday,  too,  the  ploughmen  in  the  north  country  used  to  draAV  a plough  from 
door  to  door  and  beg  plough-money  to  drink.  Bailey. 

PLUM.  We  have  two  native  plums  : our  finer  kinds  came  from  Italy  and  Flanders  about 
1522.  The  Diosjjyros  Lotus,  the  date-plum,  Avas  brought  from  Barbary,  before  a.d.  1596. 
The  Pishamin  plum,  Diospyros  Virginiana,  from  America,  before  1629.  Formerly  damsons, 
aj)ricots,  and  peaches  Avent  by  this  name,  as  raisins  do  to  this  day. 

PLURALITIES.  Clergymen  have  been  restrained  from  holding  more  than  one  benefice 
by  several  statutes  : the  first  being  21  Henry  VIII.  1529.  In  1838  an  act  Avas  passed 
prohibiting  the  holding  of  more  than  tAVO  benefices  except  they  were  at  a distance  less  than 
ten  miles ; and  the  law  on  this  subject  Avas  still  further  amended  in  1850  and  1855,  proAusion 
being  made  for  the  amalgamation  of  neighbouring  benefices. 

PLURAL  NUMBER.  See  We. 

PLYMOUTH,  a fortified  seaport  in  Devonshire.  It  A\^as  in  1588  the  rendezvous  of  the 
English  fleet  of  120  sail  under  Howard,  Drake,  &c.,  which  pursued  the  Spanish  Armada. 
See  Breakwater  and  Dock-yards. 

PLYMOUTH  BRETHREN.  A body  of  Christians  calling  themselves  “ the  Brethren,  ” 
which  first  aj)peared  at  Plymouth  about  1830.  In  1851  they  had  132  places  of  worship  in 
England  and  Wales.  They  object  to  national  churches  as  too  latitudinarian,  and  to 
dissenters  as  too  sectarian.  They  receive  into  communion  all  Avho  confess  Christ,  and  own 


tho  Holy  tJhost  as  his  vicar.  Their  doct  l ines  a^neo  with  those  of  most  evangelical  rrotestant 
churches,  hiit  they  recognise  no  order  of  ministers. 

rNKUMATlC  DKSrATCll  COMl’ANV  ])roposc  conveying  letter.s  and  parcels  through 
]ii]»es  by  niean.s  of  atmos])heric  ])re.ssnre  and  a vacuum.  I’ipes  were  laid  down  in  'J'hread- 
needle-street  on  Sej^t.  12,  i86o;  and  on  Aug.  20,  1861,  .succe.ssful  experiments  were  perfonned 
at  Hattersea.  In  Oet.  1S62  pipes  were  being  laid  down  in  Camden  Town. 

rX I'UiM ATICS,  the  science  which  treats  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  air  and  gases. 
See  ..1  ir. 

rODESTA  (from  2^otcd(U<f,  ]mwcr\  an  Italian  governor,  afterwards  a judge  ; one  with 
supreme  authority  was  appointed  at  Alilan  by  the  emperor  Erederick  1.,  when  he  took  tho 
city  in  1158. 

POET-LAUKE.VT.  Selden  could  not  trace  the  precise  origin  of  this  onicc.*  Chaucer, 
ou  his  return  from  abroad  a.ssumed  tho  title  of  poet-laureat  : and  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
hicluml  11.  1389,  he  obtained  a gi’aiit  of  an  annual  allowance  of  wine.  James  I.  in  1615, 
granted  to  his  laureat  a yearly  ]iensioii  of  100  marks  ; and  in  1630,  this  stipend  was 
aiigmenteil  by  letters-patent  of  Charles  I.  to  100/.  ]>er  annum,  with  an  additional  grant  of 
one  tierce  of  Canary  Spanish  wine,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  king’s  store  of  wine  yearly. 


I’OETS-LAUIIEAT  FUOM  THE  llEIGN  OF  QUEEX  ELIZABETH. t 


Elizabeth  appointed  Edmund  Spenser,  who 

died A.D.  1598-9 

Samuel  Paniel,  died 1619 

ben  Jonson,  died 1637 

Sir  William  Davenant,  died 1668 

John  Dryden  : deposed  at  the  revolution  . . 1688 

Thomas  Shadwell,  died 1692 

Nahum  Tate,  died 1715 

Nicholas  Rowe,  died 1718  I 


The  rev.  Laurence  Eusden,  died  . . .\.n.  1730 

Colley  Cibber,  died 1757 

William  AVhitchcad,  died 1785 

Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Warton,  died  . . . . 1790 

Henry  James  Pye,  died 1813 

Dr.  Robert  Southey,  died  . . IMareh  21,  1843 

William  Wordsworth,  died  . . April  23,  1850 

Alfred  Tennyson  (born  1 809)  . . installed  1850 

The  PRESENT  Poet-Laureat  (1862). 


POETRY,  the  oldest,  rarest,  and  most  excellent  of  the  fine  arts,  and  highest  species  of 
refined  literature.  It  tvas  the  first  fixed  form  of  language,  and  the  earliest  jierpetuation  of 
thought.  It  existed  before  music  in  melody,  and  before  painting  in  description,  llazlitt. 
The  exact  period  of  the  invention  of  poetry  is  uncertain.  In  Scriptural  history,  the  sublime 
song  of  ]\Ioses  on  the  signal  deliverance  of  the  Israelites,  and  their  passage  through  the 
Red  Sea,  1491  n.c..  Exodus  xv.,  is  said  to  be  the  most  ancient  piece  of  jioetry  in  the  world. 
Orpheus  of  Thrace  is  deemed  the  inventor  of  poetry  (at  least  in  the  western  part  of  the 
world),  about  1249  b.c.  See  Ejiics,  Odes,  &c. 

POICTIERS  (AY.  France),  the  scene  of  the  battle  between  EdAvard  the  Black  Prince  and 
John,  king  of  France,  in  Avhich  the  English  arms  triumphed.  Sept.  19,  1356.  The  standard 
of  France  was  overthrown,  many  of  her  nobility  slain,  and  her  king  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
brought  to  London.  Carte. 

POISONING.  A number  of  Roman  ladies  formed  a conspiracy  for  poisoning  their 
husbands,  Avhich  they  too  fatally  carried  into  effect.  A female  slave  denounced  170  of  them 
to  Fabius  Maximus,  who  ordered  them  to  be  publicly  executed,  331  b.c.  It  was  said  that 
this  Avas  the  first  public  knoAAdedge  they  had  of  poisoning  at  Rome.i  Poisoning  Avas  made 


* Warton,  in  bis  History  of  English  Poetry,  states  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  there  was  a Versifeator 
Regis,  to  whom  an  annual  stipend  was  first  paid  of  one  hundred  shillings.  The  first  mention  of  a Poet 
Laureat  occurs,  we  believe,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  when  John  Kay  was  laureat  ; Andrew  Bernard  was 
laureat,  temp.  Henry  Yll.  ; and  John  Skelton,  temp.  Henry  VIII.  Edmund  Spenser,  as  above,  was  poet- 
laureat  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Whitehead  was  created  on  the  refiisal  of  Gray,  Warton  on  the  refusal  of 
Mason,  and  Southey  on  the  refusal  of  Scott.  Laurence  Eusden  commenced  a series  of  Inrth-day  and  New 
Year’s  Odes  which  continued  till  the  death  of  Pye,  in  1813.  We  believe  that  on  Southey’s  appointment 
the  tierce  of  Canary  wine  was  commuted  for  27?. 

t “At  the  accession  of  George  I.  Rowe  was  made  poet-laureat,  I am  afraid  by  the  ejection  of  poor 
Nahum  Tate,  who  died  in  the  Mint,  where  he  was  forced  to  seek  shelter  from  extreme  poA’erty.”  Hr. 
Johnson.  On  the  death  of  Warton  its  abolition  was  recommended  by  Gibbon,  whose  elegant  compliment 
on  the  occasion  still  more  forcibly  applied  on  AVordsworth’s  death,  in  1850. — “ This  is  the  best  time  for  not 
filling  up  the  office,  when  the  prince  is  a man  of  virtue,  and  the  poet  just  departed  was  a man  of  genius.” 
—Decline  and  Fall,  tc.,  chap.  Ixx. 

X A deadly  poison  freely  administered  by  Italians  in  the  seventeenth  centiiry,  was  called  aqua  tofana, 
from  the  name  of  the  woman  Tofimia,  who  made  and  sold  it  in  small  flat  vials.  She  carried  on  this  traflBc 
for  half  a century,  and  eluded  the  police  ; but,  on  being  taken,  confessed  that  .she  had  been  a party  in 
poisoning  600  jicople.  Numerous  persons  were  implicated  by  her,  and  many  of  them  Avere  pubhely  exe- 
cuted. All  Italy  was  throAvn  into  a ferment,  and  many  fled,  and  some  persons  of  distinction,  on  conviction, 
were  strangled  in  prison.  It  appeared  to  have  been  chiefly  used  by  married  women  who  were  tired  of 
their  hiisbands.  Four  or  six  drops  were  a fatal  dose  ; but  the  effect  was  not  sudden,  and  therefore  not 
suspected.  It  was  as  clear  as  water,  but  the  chemists  have  not  agreed  about  its  real  composition.  A pro- 
clam.ation  of  the  pope  described  it  as  aquafortis  distilled  into  arsenic,  and  others  considered  it  as  a solution 
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pjtly  treason  in  England,  and  was  ])unislied  by  boiling  to  death  (of  which  there  are  some 
remarkable  instances)  23  Hen.  VIII.  1532,  Boilincf  to  Death.  The  frequency  of  cases 
of  ])oisoning  by  means  of  arsenic,  in  England,  caused  the  British  legislature  to  pass  a law 
rendering  the  sale  of  arsenic,  (which  until  then,  could  be  obtained  without  check  by  any 
person,  from  druggists’  and  apothecaries’  shops)  a matter  of  difficulty.  This  act  regulated 
the  sale  of  arsenic,  and  was  passed  14  Viet.  c.  13,  June  6,  1851.*  Two  recent  remarkable 
cases  of  poisoning  are  those  for  which  W.  Palmer  was  executed  in  1856,  and  Miss  M.  Smith 
tried  in  1857  (see  Trials).  Catherine  Wilson  a noted  poisoner  was  executed  on  Oct.  20, 
1 862.  A committee  of  the  commons  on  the  subj  ect  of  the  sale  of  poisons  was  appointed  in 
1857,  but  no  legislation  has  yet  ensued. 

POITOU,  an  ancient  province  W.  France,  part  of  the  dowry  of  Eleanor,  queen  of  Henry 
II.  of  England.  It  partook  of  the  fortunes  of  Aquitaine,  wMch  see. 

POLAND  (N.E.  Europe),  part  of  ancient  Sarmatia.  It  is  said  to  have  become  a duchy 
under  Lechus  or  Lcsko  I.  a.d.  550;  and  a kingdom  under  Boleslaus,  about  A. n.  992.  The 
natives  belong  to  the  ginat  Sclavonic  family.  The  word  Pole  is  not  older  than  the  loth 
century.  Population  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  in  1857  was  4,789,379, 


Piastus,  a peasant,  is  elected  to  the  ducal 

dignity about  a.  d.  842 

[Piastus  lived  to  the  age  of  120,  and  his  reign 
was  so  prosperous  that  every  succeeding 
native  sovereign  was  called  a Piast.  ] 

Introduction  of  Christianity  . . . about  992 

Boleslaus  II.  murders  St.  Stanislas,  the  bishop 
of  Cracow,  with  his  own  hands,  1079 ; his 
kingdom  laid  under  an  interdict  by  the  pope, 
and  his  subjects  absolved  of  their  allegiance  1080 
lie  flies  to  Hungary  for  shelter  ; but  is  refused 
it  by  order  of  Gregory  VII.,  and  he  at  length 
kills  himself  or  dies  in  a monastery  . . 1081 

Tartar  invasion 1241 

Premislas  assassinated 1295 

Louis  of  Hungary  elected  king  . . . , 1370 

Ladislas  VI.  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Turks  . 1444 
War  against  the  Teutonic  knights  . . . 1447 

The  Wallachian  invaders  carry  off  100,000  Poles, 
and  sell  them  to  the  Turks  as  slaves  . . . 1498 

Splendid  reign  of  Sigismund  II.  . . .1 548 

Stephen  forms  a militia  composed  of  Cossacks, 
on  whom  he  bestows  the  Ukraine  . . . 1575 

Abdication  of  John  Casimir  ....  1668 

Victories  of  John  Sobieski  over  the  Turks  at 

Vienna 1683 

?Jany  Protestants  killed  after  an  affray  at  Thorn  1724 
Stanislaus  abolishes  torture  ....  1770 

An  awful  pestilence  destroys  250,000  persons  . — 

The  evils  of  civil  war  so  weaken  the  kingdom, 
that  it  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  empress  of 
Russia,  emperor  of  Austria,  and  king  of 

Pmssia  . 1772 

The  first  partition  treaty  . . . Fob.  17,  — 

The  public  partition  treaty  . . Aug.  5,  — 

A new  constitution  granted  by  the  king  May  3,  1791 
The  Russians,  &c.,  on  various  pretexts  enter 

Poland 1792 

The  Poles,  under  Poniatowski  and  Kosciusko, 
contend  successfully  against  superior  armies, 
but  in  the  end  are  defeated.  Kosciusko  is 
carried  prisoner  to  Russia 1794 


Suwarrow’s  victories  and  massacres  . . . 1794 

Battle  of  Warsaw  ....  Oct.  4,  — 
Courland  is  annexed  to  Russia  ....  1795 
Stanislaus  resigns  his  crown  at  Grodno  ; final 
partition  of  his  kingdom  . . Nov.  25,  — 

Kosciusko  set  at  liberty  . . Dec.  25,  1796 

He  arrives  in  London  . . . May  30,  1797 

Stanislaus  dies  at  St.  Petersburg  . Feb.  12,  179S 
Treaty  of  Tilsit  (vjJiich  see)  . . . July  7,  1807 

General  Diet  at  Warsaw  . . . June,  1812 

The  central  provinces  form  the  duchy  of  War- 
saw, between  1807  and  1813  ; which  is  made 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  under  Alexander  of 

Russia April  30,  1815 

New  constitution  granted  and  Cracow  declared 
to  be  a free  repubhc  . . . Nov.  27,  — 

Polish  Diet  opened  ....  Sept.  1820 
A revolution  at  Warsaw  ; the  army  declare  in 
favour  of  the  people  . . . Nov.  29,  1830 

The  Diet  declares  the  throne  of  Poland  vacant, 

Jan.  25,  1831 

Battle  of  Grochow,  near  Praga ; the  Russians 
lose  7000  men  ; the  Poles,  who  keep  the  field, 

2000  .......  Feb.  25,  — 

Battle  of  Wawz  (which  see)  . . March  31,  — 

The  insurrection  spreads  to  Wilna  and  Volh5Uiia, 

April  3,  — 

Battle  of  Zelicho  ....  April  6,  — 

Battle  of  Seidlece April  10,  — 

Battle  of  Ostrolenka  {which  see),  defeat  of  the 

Russians May  26,  — 

The  Russian  general,  Diebitsch,  dies  June  10,  — - 

Battle  of  Wilna June  19,  — 

Grandduke  Constantine  dies  . , June  27,  — 

Battle  of  Minsk July  14,  — 

Warsaw  taken  (see  IVai'saw)  . . Sept.  8,  — 

The  insurrection  suppressed  . . Oct.  5,  — 

Ukase  issued  by  the  emperor  Nicholas,  decree- 
ing that  the  kingdom  of  Poland  shall  hence- 
forth form  an  integral  part  of  the  Russian 

empire Feb.  26,  1832 

Attempt  at  revolution  in  Poland  f • Feb.  22,  1846 


of  crystallised  arsenic.  Between  1666  and  1676  the  m.archioness  de  Brinvilliers  poisoned  her  father  and  two 
brothers  and  many  others.  She  was  executed  July  16,  1676. 

* Nov.  1858,  17  persons  died  at  Bradford  through  eating  sweetmeats  in  which  arsenic  had  been  mi.ved 
by  mistake.  Mr.  Hodgson,  a chemist,  was  tried  for  homicide,  but  was  acquitted — though  guilty  of 
culpable  negligence. 

t On  Feb.  22,  1846,  an  Austrian  force  under  general  Collin,  which  had  entered  Cracow  on  the  approach 
of  armed  bands  of  peasantry,  was  attacked  and  driven  out  of  the  town.  A Provisional  Government  was 
then  proclaimed  by  the  insurgents,  and  two  days  afterwards  they  crossed  the  Vistula,  expecting  to  be 
joined  by  the  peasantry  of  Gallicia,  who  were  solicited  by  the  nobles  and  clergy  to  strike  a blow  in  the 
cause  of  liberty.  The  Austrian  government,  in  order  to  prevent  this  junction,  excited  in  the  poasantiy 
a suspicion  of  the  motives  of  the  nobles,  and  offered  a reward  for  every  noble  delivered  up,  alive  or  dead  : 
a general  massacre  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  in  the  circle  of  Tarnow  followed  : the  insurgents  from  Cracow 
were  defeated  at  Gdow,  whence  they  retreated  to  Podgorze,  a suburb  of  Cracow  ; here  they  were  attacked 
by  general  Collin,  and  driven  into  Cracow  on  the  27th  of  February.  The  forces  of  the  three  powers  then 
began  to  concentrate  on  Cracow ; the  people  in  the  town  opened  negotiations  with  the  Austrians  about  a 
sun-ender,  and  while  these  were  going  on,  a Russian  corps  entered  the  town  without  resistance,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  revolution  was  at  an  end. 
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POLAND,  continued. 


Tlio  courts  of  Austria,  Hussia,  ami  I’russia, 
rovoko  tho  treaty  of  1815  wliich  constituteil 
Cracow  a free  roimlilic,  and  it  is  declared 
Austrian  territory  ....  Nov.  16,  1846 
(This  annexation  was  i>rotosted  nffainst  by 
Knglaml,  Franco,  Sweden,  and  Turkey.  J 
The  kinjrdoiu  of  roland  finally  made  a llussian 

]>rovince ^hiy,  1847 

Groat  iK)i)ular  demonstmtion  in  commemo- 
ration of  tho  battle  of  Grochow  . Feb.  25,  1861 
Six  members  of  tho  Iloyal  Agricultural  Society 
killed  by  tho  milibu-y  . . . Feb.  27,  — 

Great  oxcitemout  at  their  funeral  : many  citi- 
zens put  on  mourning ; an  addre.ss  to  the 
emperor  Alexander  signed  by  60,000  i)crsons  ; 
mild  conduct  of  prince  Goitschakoff,  the 

governor March  1-7,  — 

Mukljanoff,  curator  of  Poland,  who  had  written 
a circular  exciting  the  j^ea-siuitry  against  their 
lords,  quits  Warsaw,  which  is  illuniinated  in 
conse«iuencc  ....  lilarch  17,  — 

The  govennnent  promises  reforms  and  the  ro- 
c.stablishmcnt  of  Poland  as  a separate  king- 
dom ; yet  abolishes  the  Agricultural  Society, 

April  7,  — 

Great  meeting  in  consequence;  which  is  dis- 
persed by  the  militarj’  (now  32,000  strong)  ; 
above  100  are  killed  and  wounded  April  8,  — 
Great  agitation  in  the  rural  districts  ; the  Rus- 
sian officials  quit  Lublin  ; general  Chrulcff 

marches  hither April,  — 

Eo,ooo  soldiers  in  Poland ; reign  of  terror  in 

Warsaw iilaj’,  — 

Peath  of  prince  Gortschakoff,  lieut.-gen.  of 
Poland May  30,  — 


' New  administrative  council  ajipointcd  June,  1861 
I Death  of  prince  Adam  Czartoryski  at  Paris, 

I aged  i)i July  1 5,  — 

I ()pi)ressivo  regulations  issued  respecting  dress.  — 
Fresh  disturbances  : Warsaw  put  in  a state  of 

siege — 

I Military  arrc.sts  in  churches  in  Warsaw,  they 
1 are  closed  by  the  priests  . . Oct.  17,  — 

! The  governor,  count  Lambert,  leaves  Warsaw, 

Get.  23,  — 

I General  Gerstenzwcig,  tho  military  governor, 

I assa.ssinated Get.  25,  — 

i Rialobzcski,  catholic  archbishop  of  Warsaw, 
arrested,  Nov.  10;  tried  and  condemned  to 
I death  as  a rebel  for  closing  the  churches  [he 
died  shortly  after]  . . . Dec.  18.  — 

The  new  archbishop  Fclinski  exhorts  the  I’olcs 
to  submission  ....  Peb.  15,  1862 
Rigoiir  of  the  government  relaxed ; amnesty 
granted  to  89  convicted  political  prisoners, 

April  2Q,  — 

' The  gi-anddukc  Constantine  appointed  gover- 
i nor.  May  28 ; begins  with  lenient  policy,  but 
I his  life  is  attempted  by  Jaroszyn.sky,  July  3 ; 

who  is  executed  . . . . Aug.  21,  — 

1 Attempted  assassination  of  Wiclopolski,  a liberal 
Pole,  president  of  the  covincil  . . Aug.  26,  — 

, Count  Zamoyski,  an  eminent  loyal  Pole,  exiled 
for  presenting  to  tho  government  the  report 
of  a meeting  of  nobles  at  Warsaw,  for  which 
he  had  been  asked  . . . . Sept.  — 

Tolkncr,  the  chief  of  the  secret  police,  found 

murdei'ed Nov.  9,  — 

See  Cracoxc,  IVarsaic,  and  Russia. 


DUKES  AND  KINGS  OF  POLAND. 


842.  Piastus. 

861.  Ziemovitus,  his  son. 

892.  Lcsko  or  Lescus  IV. 

921.  Ziemomislas,  son  of  Lesko. 

962.  Miecislixs  I.  becomes  Christian. 

992.  Boleslas  I.  surnamed  the  Lion-hearted ; ob- 
tained the  title  of  king  from  the  emperor 
Otho  III. 

1025.  Jliecislas  II. 

1034.  Richense  or  Richsa,  his  consort,  regent ; driven 
from  the  government. 

1037.  [Anarchy.] 

1041.  Casimir  I.  her  son,  surnamed  the  Pacific  ; he 
had  retired  to  a monastery,  but  was  invited 
to  the  throne. 

1058.  Boleslas  II.  styled  the  Intrepid. 

1082  Ladislas,  called  the  Careless. 

1102.  Boleslas  III.  surnamed  Wrj'-mouth 

1138.  Ladislas  II.  son  of  the  preceding. 

1149.  Boleslas  IV.  the  Curled. 

1173.  Miecislas  III.  the  Old:  deposed. 

1 1 78.  Casimir  II.  surnamed  the  Just. 

1194.  Lesko  V.  the  White  : abdicated. 

1200.  Miecislas  III.  : restored. 

1202.  Ladishis  III.  : retired. 

1206.  Lesko  V.  restored  ; assassinated ; succeeded 
by  his  son,  an  infant. 

1227.  Boleslas  V.  surnamed  the  Chaste. 

1279.  Lesko  VI.  surnamed  the  Black. 

1289.  [ H orri  d Anarchy.  ] 

1295.  Premislas,  styled  king  of  Poland,  governs 

wisely  : assassinated. 

1296.  Ladislas  1.  (IV.)  the  Short : deposed. 

1300.  Wenceslas,  king  of  Bohemia,  abandons  Poland. 

1304.  Ladislas  IV.  the  Short. 

1333.  Casimir  III.  the  Great,  one  of  the  best  princes  j 
of  Poland ; encoui-ages  the  arts,  and  amends  : 
the  laws  ; killed  by  a fall  from  his  horse.  1 

1370.  Louis,  king  of  Hungary. 

1384.  Maria  and  Hedwige,  daughters  of  Louis,  and 
her  consort,  Jagello,  duke  of  Lithuania,  by  1 
the  style  of  Ladislas  V.  | 


1399.  Ladislas  II.  (V.)  alone:  he  united  Lithuania 
to  Poland. 

1434.  Ladislas  III.  (VI.)  his  son ; succeeded  as  king 
of  Hungary,  1440. 

1445.  [Inten-egnum.J 

— Casimir  IV. 

1492.  John  (Albert)  I.  his  son. 

1501.  Alexander,  prince  of  Livonia,  brother  of  the 
preceding. 

1506.  Sigismund  I.  brother  of  Alexander;  obtained 
the  surname  of  the  Great. 

1548.  Sigismund  II.  Augustus,  son  of  the  last  king  ; 
a splendid  reign ; added  lavonia  to  his 
kingdom ; died  1570.  Inten-egnum. 

ELECTED  MONARCHS. 

1573.  Henry  de  Valois,  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to 
the  king  of  France ; he  afterwards  succeeded 
to  the  French  throne. 

1575.  Stephen  Bathori,  prince  of  Transylvania  : 
estabhshed  the  Cossacks  as  a militia. 

1586.  [IntciTegnum.] 

1587.  Sigismund  111.  son  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  to 

the  exclusion  of  Maximilian  of  Austria, 
elected  b5'  the  nobles. 

I 1632.  Ladislas  IV.  (^HI.)  Vasa,  son  of  Sigismund 
III.  ; succeeded  by  his  brother. 

1649.  John  II.  or  Casimir  V.  : abdicated,  and  retired 
to  France,  where  he  died  in  1672. 

1668.  [Interregimm.] 

i66g.  iMichael-Koributh-Wiesnowiski : in  this  reign 
the  Cossaeks  join  the  Turks,  and  ravage 
Poland. 

1674.  John  III.  Sobieski  ; the  last  independent 
kmg ; illustrious  for  victories  over  the 
Cossacks,  Turks,  and  Tartars. 

1697.  [Interregnum.] 

— Frederick- Augustus  I.,  son  of  John-George, 

elector  of  Saxony : and  elector  in  1694, 
deprived  of  his  crown. 

1704.  Stanislas  I.  (Lezinski) : forced  to  retire  from 
his  kingdom. 
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POLAND,  contimicd. 

1709.  Frederick- Augustus  again. 

1733.  Frederick-Augustus  II.  son  of  the  preceding 
sovereign. 

1763.  [Interregnum.] 


1764.  Stanislaus  II.  Augustus  Poniatowski,  resigned 
his  sovereignty,  Nov.  25,  1795;  died  at  St. 
Petersburg,  a state  prisoner,  Feb.  12,  1798. 


POLAP  CLOCK.  An  optical  apparatus  invented  by  professor  Wheatstone  (about  1849), 
V'hereby  tlie  liour  of  the  day  is  found  by  means  of  the  polarization  of  light. 

POLAR  REGIONS.  See  North-West  Passage,  and  South  Pole. 

POLE  STAR,  OK  PoLAii  Stak.  A star  of  the  second  magnitude,  the  last  in  the  tail  of 
the  constellation  called  the  Little  Bear  ; its  nearness  to  the  North  Pole  causes  it  never  to  set 
to  those  in  the  northern  hemis])here,  and  therefore  it  is  called  the  seaman’s  guide.  Two 
stars  in  the  constellation  Ursa  Major,  or  Great  Bear,  are  called  ^jointers  to  the  Polar  star. 
Tlie  discovery  of  the  Pole  star  is  ascribed  by  the  Chinese  to  their  emperor  Hong  Ti,  the 
grandson  (they  say)  of  Noah,  who  reigned  and  flourished  1970  b.c.  JJniv.  Hist. 

POLICE.  That  of  London  has  been  extended  and  regulated  at  various  periods.  Its 
jurisdiction  was  extended  27  Eliz.  1585,  and  16  Chas  I.  1640;  and  the  system  improved  by 
various  acts  in  subsequent  reigns.  The  London  police  grew  out  of  the  London  watch, 
instituted  about  1253.  Police  statutes  5,  ii,  32,  and  54  Geo.  III.  The  magistracy  at  Bow- 
street  has  been  long  established.  Police  Offices.  The  jurisdiction  of  twenty-one 
magistrates,  three  to  preside  in  each  of  the  seven  divisional  offices,  commenced  Aug.  i, 
1 792.  The  Thames  police  was  established  in  1 798.  The  London  police  was  remodelled  by 
Mr.  (aftei'Avards  sir  Robert)  Peel,  by  statute  10  Geo.  IV.  June  19,  1829,  and  commenced  duty 
Sept.  29,  following.  The  London  Police  Improvement  acts  passed  3 Viet.  1839,  4 Viet. 
1840,  which  were  amended  by  19  & 20  Viet.  c.  2,  1856.  In  1857  the  total  expenditure  was 
445,2I2L  for  the  Metrojiolitan  police,  consisting  of  17  .superintendents,  140  inspectors,  630 
sergeants,  and  5296  constables.  The  total  efficient  j^olice  force  in  England  and  Wales, 
exclusive  of  the  Metropolis,  in  Sept.  1859  was  11,309.  See  Constabulary.  Division  X.  was 
established  to  attend  the  International  Exhibition  in  1862. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  the  science  which  has  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  mankind,  and  the  promotion  of  civilisation,  wealth,  and  happiness.  Its  history 
in  this  country  may  be  dated  from  the  publication  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith’s  “ Wealth  of  Nations,” 
1776.  The  works  of  Mill  and  McCulloch  are  justly  celebrated.  A professorship  of  Political 
Economy  was  established  at  Oxford,  by  Mr.  Henry  Drummond,  M.P.,  in  1825  ; and  at 
Cambridge,  by  the  University,  in  1828. 

POLITICAL  UNIONS  were  formed  in  England  in  1831  to  carry  the  Reform  Bill  : the 
most  important  was  that  at  Birmingham. 

POLITICIANS.  A politician  is  described  as  a man  well  versed  in  policy,  or  the  well 
regulating  and  governing  of  a state  or  kingdom  ; a wise  and  cunning  man.  A man  of  artifice; 
one  of  deep  contrivance.  South.  The  term  was  first  used  in  France  about  a.d.  1569. 
Jlenault.  A new  faction  appeared,  known  by  the  name  of  Politicians,  headed  by  the  due 
d’Aleii9on  and  the  Montmorencies,  and  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  the  Huguenots,  in 
1574.  The  duke  was  arrested,  and  the  Montmorencies  sent  to  the  Bastile.  Idem. 

POLL-ACT.  An  iniquitous  act  passed  in  Ireland  by  the  Junto  of  the  Pale,  putting  a 
price  upon  the  heads  of  certain  of  the  ancient  Irish  ; the  earl  of  Desmond  being  then  deputy, 

5 Edward  IV.  1465.  This  act  endured  for  a number  of  years.  For  particulars  see  note  to 
article  Ireland.  Numbers  of  the  Irish  suffered  under  this  act.  Scully. 

POLL-TAX,  or  Capitation  Tax,  existed  among  the  ancient  Romans.  It  was  first  levied 
in  England  in  1379  ; and  occasioned  the  rebellion  of  Wat  T}der  (see  Tyler),  1381.  It  was 
again  levied  in  1513.  By  the  i8th  Charles  II.  every  subject  was  assessed  by  the  head,  viz. — 
a duke  lOoL,  a marquis  80Z.,  a baronet  30Z.,  a knight  20Z.,  an  esquire  lol.,  and  every  single 
private  person  \2d.  ; 1667.  This  grievous  impost  Avas  abolished  by  William  III.  at  the 
period  of  the  Revolution. 

POLOTSK  (Russia).  The  French  under  marshal  Oudinot  were  here  defeated  by  the 
Russians  under  general  Wittgenstein,  July  30  and  31,  1812.  The  same  armies  contending 
the  next  day,  the  Russians  were  defeated.  After  several  actions  of  less  note,  in  which  the 
advantage  AA^as  sometimes  on  one,  sometimes  on  the  other  side,  Polotsk  Avas  stormed  by  the 
Russians,  and  retaken,  Oct.  1812. 

POLYGAIMY,  &c.  Most  of  the  early  nations  of  the  Avorld  permitted  polygamy.  In  Media, 
it  AA'as  a reproach  to  a man  to  have  less  than  seven  Avives.  Among  the  Romans,  Marc  Antony 
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is  incutioncil  as  tlio  first  who  took  two  wives  ; and  the  ])ra(:tico  hccanio  frerjuent  until 
forhiilden  hy  Arcadius,  a.d.  393.  The  eni]»cror  Charles  V.  ]mnished  this  ollcncc  with  death. 
In  Kn^dand,  hy  statute  i .lames  1.  1603,  it  was  made  felony,  hut  with  henclit  of  cler^^y.  This 
olfenee  was  jniuished  with  transportation,  hut  now  hy  im])risonnient  or  ])enal  servitude.  It 
is  permitted  hy  the  Mahometans  and  Mormonites,  See  MarrUuicit.  Polyanuiiy  (where  one 
woman  has  several  hushands)  is  permitted  in  some  eastern  countries,  the  children  having 
e(pial  rights. 

POLYGLOT.  The  term  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words  denoting  “many  languages,” 
and  is  chiefly  applied  to  editions  of  the  Pihlc  in  several  languages. 


The  Coinplutcnsian  Polyglot,  in  si.K  vols.  folio,  was 
printoil  at  Alcala  (Coiuplutonsis)  in  Spain,  a.d. 
1502-17  ; the  first  edition  published  in  1522,  at 
the  expense  of  the  celebrated  cardinal  Ximcncs, 
costing  250,000  ducats.  Six  hundred  coi>ics  of  it 
were  i)rinted ; three  on  vellum.  Count  Mac  Carthy, 
of  Touhmso,  paid  483/.  for  one  Of  these  copies  at 
the  Pinelli  sale. 

The  second  Polyglot  was  printed  at  Antwciii,  by 


lilonhinus,  8 vols.  folio,  in  1559-72,  at  the  expense 
of  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

The  third  was  printed  at  I’aris,  by  Le  Jay,  in  10  vols. 
folio,  1628-45. 

The  fourth,  and  most  complete,  in  London,  edited 
by  Bryan  Walton,  was  published  in  6 vols.  folio, 
1654-7. 

Copies  of  all  four  are  in  the  library  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 


POLYNESIA,  a name  recently  given  to  the  isles  in  the  great  Pacific  Ocean. 

POLYPES  {many-footed),  animals,  also  named  Ilydrie,  on  account  of  their  property  of 
reproducing  themselves  when  cut  in  pieces,  every  part  soon  becoming  a perfect  animal ; first 
discovered  by  Leeuwenhoek,  and  described  by  him  in  the  Philosophical  Trans.  1703.  The 
imlypes  are  of  the  order  Zoophytes  ; they  partake  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  nature,  and 
therefore  are  justly  placed  as  the  link  which  joins  the  animal  to  the  vegetable  world. 

POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION,  Royal,  Regent- street,  London,  was  erected  by 
Thompson  in  1838,  and  enlarged  in  1848.  It  contains  a hall  of  manufactures  Avith  machines 
worked  by  steam-power,  lecture  theatres,  &c.,  a diving-bell,  electric  machine,  &c.  Timhs. 
The  institution  did  not  prosper  commercially,  and  its  decline  Avas  hastened  by  the  fall  of  a 
staircase  on  Jan.  3,  1859,  AAdien  one  person  Avas  killed,  and  many  injured.  The  institution 
Avas  closed  in  May  1859,  but  Avas  re-opened  by  a iieAV  company,  on  Nov.  12,  i860. 

POMEGRANATE  TREE  {Pimica  Granatum)  Avas  brought  to  England  from  Spain  before 
1584.  It  originally  came  from  Spanish  America. 

POMERANIA,  a Prussian  proAunce,  N.  Germany,  AA’as  held  by  the  Poles,  a.d.  980,  and 
by  Denmark,  1210;  made  an  independent  duchy,  1479;  and  divided  betAveen  SAA'eden  and 
Brandenburg,  1648.  The  SAvedish  part  Avas  ceded  to  Prussia  in  1815. 

POjMFRET  or  PoNTEFUACT  (S.  York).  At  the  castle  (built  a.d.  1069),  Richard  II.  AA*as 
confined  and  murdered,  Feb.  10.  Henry  IV.  by  AAdiom  lieAA'as  deposed,  AAdshing  for  his  death, 
an  assassin,  attended  by  eight  folloAvers,  rushed  into  the  king’s  apartment.  He  AATested  a 
pole-axe  from  one  of  the  murderers,  and  soon  laid  four  of  their  number  dead  at  his  feet,  but 
Avas  at  length  overpoAvered  and  slain.  Some  AATiters  assert  that  Richard  escaped  and  died  in 
Scotland.  In  this  castle  also,  the  earl  Rivers,  lord  Gray,  sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  and  sir 
Richard  Haut  or  Hause  Avere  executed,  or  rather  murdered,  by  order  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  then  protector  of  England  (aftenvards  Richard  III.),  June  13 — 26,  1483. 

POMPEII  (S.  Italy),  an  ancient  city  of  Campania,  Avas  partly  demolished  by  an  earth- 
quake in  A.D.  63.  It  AA'as  afterAvards  rebuilt,  but  Avas  SAvalloAA'ed  up  by  an  aAA’ful  eruption 
of  VesuA-ius,  accompanied  by  an  earthquake,  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  August,  a.d.  79. 
Many  of  the  principal  citizens  happened  at  the  time  to  be  assembled  at  a theatre  Avhere  public 
spectacles  Avere  exhibited.  The  ashes  buried  the  AA’hole  city,  and  covered  the  surrounding 
country.  After  a lapse  of  fifteen  centuries,  a countrjunan,  as  he  Avas  turning  up  the  ground, 
accidentally  found  a bronze  figure  ; and  this  discoA'eiy  attracting  the  attention  of  the  learned, 
further  search  brought  numerous  other  objects  to  light,  and  at  length  the  city  Avas  once  more 
shone  on  by  the  sun.  The  part  first  cleared  Avas  supposed  to  be  the  main  street,  a.d.  1750. 
The  kings  of  Naples  have  greatly  aided  in  uncoA’ering  Pompeii. 

POMPEY’S  PILLAR,  stands  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  from  Alexanchda,  betAveen  the 
city  and  the  lake  Mareotis.  The  shaft  is  fluted,  and  the  caj)ital  ornamented  AA'ith  palm-leaA'es  ; 
the  AA'hole,  Avhich  is  highly  polished,  composed  of  three  pieces,  and  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
The  column  measures,  according  to  some,  94  feet  ; and  others  141,  and  eA^en  160  feet ; but  of 
its  origin,  name,  use,  and  age,  nothing  is  certain.* 


* It  is  generally  believed  that  the  column  has  no  reference  to  Pompey,  to  whom  a mark  of  honour  was, 
nevertheless,  set  up  somewhere  about  this  part.  Ono  supposes  tho  edifice  was  dedicated  to  Vespasian, 
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rONDICIIERPY  (S.E.  India),  formerly  the  capital  of  French  India,  and  first  settled  by 
the  French  in  1674.  It  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Dutch  in  1693,  and  was  besieged  by 
the  English  in  1748,  It  was  taken  by  the  English  in  Jan,  1761,  and  was  restored  in  1763; 
again  taken  Oct.  1778,  and  restored  in  1783.  Pondicherry  was  captured  by  the  British, 
Aug.  23,  1793,  '>  was  restored  in  1815. 

PONTIFFS  (Latin  Pontifices),  the  highest  Roman  sacerdotal  order  established  by  Numa. 
The  college  lirst  consisted  of  4 patricians  ; to  these  4 plebeians  were  afterwards  added.  Sylla 
increased  the  number  to  15  (8  majores,  7 minorcs).  The  chief  was  called  the  Pontifex 
^Maximus.  T.  Coruncanius,  a plebeian,  obtained  this  office,  254  b.c. 


PONT  US,  a kingdom  in  Asia  Minor.  The  early  history  of  this  country  (which  seems 
to  have  been  but  a j)ortion  of  Cappadocia,  and  received  its  name  from  its  vicinity  to  the 
Pontus  Euxinus)  is  very  obscure,  Artabazus  was  made  king  of  Pontus  by  Darius  Hystaspes, 
I Us  successors  were  little  more  than  satraps  or  lieutenants  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  and  are 
scarcely  known  even  by  name. 


Artabazus  made  king  of  Pontus  by  Darius 

Hystaspes b.c.  487 

Reign  of  Mithridates  1 383 

Ariobarzancs  invades  Pontus  ....  363 

Mithridates  II.  recovers  it 336 

Mithridates  III.  reigns 301 

Ariobarzancs  II.  reigns 266 

.Mithridates  IV.  is  besieged  in  his  capital  by  the 

Gauts,  (fcc 252 

Mithridates  makes  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon 
the  free  city  of  iSinope,  and  is  obliged  to  raise 

the  siege  by  the  Rhodians 219 

Reign  of  Pharnaces,  190  ; he  takes  Sinope,  and 
makes  it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom  . .183 

Reign  of  Mithridates  V 157 

He  is  murdered  in  the  midst  of  his  court  . .123 

Mithridates  VI.  surnamed  the  Great,  or  Eupator, 
receives  the  diadem  at  12  years  of  age  . . — 

Jlarries  Laodice,  his  own  sister  . . . .115 

She  attempts  to  poison  him ; he  puts  her  and 

her  accomplices  to  death 112 

IMithridates  makes  a glorious  campaign  ; con- 
quers Scythia,  Bosphorus,  Colchis,  and  other 

countries 1 1 1 

He  enters  Cappadocia 97 

His  war  with  Rome  ......  89 

Tigranes  ravages  Cappadocia 86 


Mithridates  enters  Bithynia,  and  makes  him- 
self master  of  many  Roman  provinces,  and 
puts  80,000  Romans  to  death  . . . b.c.  86 

Archelaus  defeated  by  Sylla,  at  Chseronea ; 

100,000  Cappadocians  slain — 

Victories  and  conquests  of  ilithridates  up  to 
this  time  ........  74 

The  fleet  of  Mithridates  defeats  that  under 
Lucullus,  in  two  battles  . . . • • 73 

Mithridates  defeated  by  Lucullus  . . .6-9 

Mithridates  defeats  Fabius 68 

But  is  defeated  by  Pompey 66 

Mithridates  stabs  himself,  and  dies  . . . 63 

Reign  of  Pharnaces — 

Battle  of  Zela  (see  Zela)  ; Pharnaces  defeated  by 

Caisar 47 

Darius  reigns 39 

Polemon,  son  of  Zeno,  reigns 36 

Polemon  II.  succeeds  his  father  . . . a.d.  33 

Mithridates  VII.  reigns 40 

Pontus  afterwards  became  a Roman  province, 
under  the  emperors. 

Alexis  Comnenus  founded  a new  empire  of  the 
Greeks  at  Trebisond,  in  this  country,  a.d. 

1204,  which  continued  till  the  Turks  destroyed 
it,  in  1459. 


POOR  KNIGHTS  of  Windsor.  Instituted  by  Henry  VIII.  in  his  testament,  1546-7. 
Their  original  number  was  thirteen,  but  the  knights  were  subsequently  increased  to  twenty- 
eiglit ; and  the  institution  underwent  modifications  from  time  to  time.  King  William  IV. 
changed  the  name  by  which  these  knights  had  been  till  then  known,  and  they  were  designated 
“ ]\lilitary  Knights  of  Windsor,”  in  consequence  of  their  having  all  held  commissions  in  tlic 
army.  Sept.  1833.  The  “Naval  Knights  of  Windsor”  are  maintained  on  a distinct  founda- 
tion, under  the  bequest  of  Samuel  Travers, 

POOR  LAWS.  The  poor  of  England  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  subsisted  as  the  poor 
of  Ireland  until  1838,  entirely  upon  private  benevolence.  By  statute  23  Edw.  III.  1349,  it 
was  enacted  that  none  should  give  alms  to  a beggar  able  to  work.  By  the  common  law,  the 
])oor  Avere  to  be  sustained  by  “parsons,  rectors  of  the  church,  and  parishioners,  so  that  none 
should  die  for  default  of  sustenance  and  by  15  Rich.  II.  improiniators  Avere  obliged  to 
distribute  a yearly  sum  to  the  poor.  But  no  compulsory  laAV  Avas  enacted  till  the  27th 
Hen.  VIII.  1535.  The  origin  of  the  present  system  of  poor  Iuaa^s  is  referred  to  the  43rd  of 
Elizabeth,  1601. 


Poor  Law  Amendment  bill  pa.ssed  1834;  amended 
in  1836,  1838,  1846,  and  1847. 

Poor  Law  (Ireland)  act  i)asscd  1838  ; p.mended  1839. 
Poor  Law  (Ireland)  Rate  in  Aid  act  passed  in  1849. 

In  Scotland,  in  the  year  ending  May  1851,  the  num- 
ber relieved  was  141,870,  at  an  average  cost  of 
2.1.  2S.  scZ.  and  the  expenditure  was  535,943^. 

In  Ireland,  the  poor’s  rate  for  the  year  ending  Sept. 
1851,  was  1,101,8786 

A Poor  Law  system  established  in  Scotland,  1845. 


An  agitation  for  the  eqAialisation  of  poor’s  rates 
throughout  the  kingdom  began  in  1857. 

The  Times  draws  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
homeless  poor  in  London,  which  led  to  measiu'cs 
for  their  relief,  Dec.  1858. 

Laws  respecting  removal  of  the  poor  amended  in  i S61 . 

Union  Relief  act  passed  to  enable  certain  unions  to 
obtain  temporary  aid  (on  account  of  the  distress 
in  Lancashire  through  suspension  of  cotton  manu- 
flxcturcs)  1862. 


another  to  Severus  ; and  Mr.  Clarke,  from  a half-effaced  inscription  on  the  base,  discovered  that  Adrian  is 
the  person  honoured  ; wlule  many  assert,  from  the  same  inscription,  that  it  is  dedicated  “ to  Diocletian 
Augustus,  most  adoi-able  emperor,  tutelar  deity  of  Alexandria.” 
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roOlt  IjAWS,  continued. 


F.Nfll.ANn  ANU  WAI.KS. 

JiXpfmUd.  I’oor  Rnten. 

lu  1580  ....  .£r88,8ii 

16S0  . . . . 665,562 

i6i;8  ....  8iq,ooo 
17^  . . . 1,556,804 

1785  • . . . 2,184,950 

1802  . . . . 4,952,421 


lixpeutled. 

In  1815  . 

1820 
1830  . 

1835  . 

1840  . 

1845  . 

1850,  year  to  ] 


I'oor  Rates. 
. . ^^5,418,845 

• • 7,329iSy4 

. . 8,111,422 

• • 6,356,345 

• 5,468,699 

• • 5,543.650 

I:ir.  25  3,816,909 


Expended.  Poor  Rates. 

In  1853  ....  i/.,522,4i2 
March  1857,  to  Marcli 

1858,  about  . . . 3,082,600 

1859-60,  about  . . 3,795,500 

6 montliHtoMar.  25,1861  2,073,394 

6 months  to  March  1862  2,181,124 


I’.tUl'KUS  IIKCKIVIXU  Itr.Lir.F  (not  YAOIIANTS). 


1849.  1853. 

England  .and  Wales,  .Tan.  i . 934,419  . . . 798,822  . 

Scotland . . . May  14  . 82,357  . . . 75,437 

Irolind  . . . Jan.  1 . 620,747  . . . 141,822  . 


Total  . . 1,637,523  . . 1,016,081 


1858. 

908,186  . 
69,217  [1857] 
50,582  . 


1,007,985 


1862. 

932,400 
78.433  [1861] 

.59.541 


1.070,374 


rOPK  (from  tlic  (^rock  Pappas,  .ami  Papa,  a fatlicr  or  grandfatlier),  considered  l>y 
Konianists  to  be  the  visible  chief  of  the  cliurcli,  tlie  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter.  This  title  was  originally  given  to  all  bishops.  It  was  first  adopted  by  Ilyginus, 
A.n.  139  ; and  pope  Boniface  III.  induced  Phocas  emperor  of  the  East,  to  confine  it  to  the 
])relates  of  Pome,  606.  By  the  connivance  of  Phocas  also,  the  pope’s  supremacy  over  the 
Christian  Church  was  established.  See  Italy,  Reformation,  and  Rome,  Modern. 


The  custom  of  kissing  the  pope’s  toe  introduced, 

A.D.  70S 

Adrian  I.  caused  money  to  be  coined  with  his 

name 780 

Sergius  II.  the  first  pope  who  changed  his 
name  on  his  election  ; some  contend  that  it 
wiis  Sergius  I.  and  others  John  XII.  or  XIII. 

See  Names 844 

.Tohn  XVIII.  a laj’man,  made  pope  . . . 1024 

The  first  pope  who  kept  an  army,  Loo  IX.  . . 1054 

Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand)  obliges  Henry  IV. 
emperor  of  Germany,  to  stand  three  days,  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  barefooted,  at  the  gate 
of  the  castle  of  Canossa,  to  implore  his  pardon  1077 
The  pope’s  authority  fixed  in  England  . . 1079 

Appeals  from  English  tribunals  to  the  pope 
introduced  (Eiiier),  19  Stephen  . . . . 1154 

Henry  II.  of  England  holds  thestii-nip  for  pope 
Alexander  III.  to  mount  his  horse*  . . 1161 

Celestine  III.  kicked  the  emperor  Henry  VI. ’s 
crown  off  his  head  while  kneeling,  to"  show 


his  prerogiitive  of  making  and  unmaking 

kingst A.D.  1191 

The  pope  collected  the  tenths  of  the  whole 

kingdom  of  England 1226 

The  papal  scat  was  removed  for  seventy  years 

to  Avignon  in  France 1308 

The  pope’s  demands  on  England  refused  by 

parliament 1363 

Appeals  to  Rome  from  England  aboli.shed. 

Viner  .........  1533 

The  words  “ Lord  Pope  ” struck  out  of  all 

English  books 1541 

Kissing  the  pope’s  toe  and  other  ceremonies 

abolished  by  Clement  XIV 1773 

The  pope’s  political  influence  destroyed  by  the 

French  revolution 1789-1814 

His  diplomatic  relations  with  Great  Britain 

authorised  by  parliament  ....  1848 

He  offends  the  British  nation  by  creating 
bishops.  Papal  Aggression.  ."  Sept.  30,  1850 
For  recent  history,  see  Rome. 


BISHOPS  AND  POPES  OF  ROME. 


42.  St.  Peter  : (said  by  very  doubtful  tradition  to 
have  been  the  first  bishop  of  Rome,  and  to 
have  been  crucified,  head  do\mwards,  in  66.) 
* * St.  Clement  (Clemens  Romanus) ; according  to 
Tertullian. 

66.  St.  Linus  : J martyred. 

78.  St.  Anacletus : martyred. 


I 91.  St.  Clement : abdicated. 

100.  St.  Evaristus  : martj’red. 

109.  St.  Alexander  ; martyred. 

1 19.  St.  Sixtus:  martyred. 

127.  St.  Telesphorus : martyred. 

139.  St.  Hyginus  : the  first  who  called  himself  pojx’. 
142.  St.  Pius  : martyred. 


* “ AVhen  Louis,  king  of  France,  and  Heniy  II.  of  England,  met  pope  Alexander  III.  at  the  castle  of 
Torci,  on  the  Loire,  they  both  dismounted  to  receive  him,  and  holding  each  of  them  one  of  the  reins  of  his 
bridle,  walked  on  foot  by  his  side,  and  conducted  him  in  that  submissive  manner  into  the  castle.”  Hume. 

t In  the  eleventh  century  the  power  of  the  pontiff  of  Rome  seems  to  have  reached  its  utmost  height. 
Gregory  VII.  assumed  the  exclusive  title  of  Pope,  which  till  then  had  been  common  to  other  bishops  ; and 
his  successors  carried  their  pretensions  so  far  as  to  hold  themselves  out  as  lords  of  the  universe,  ai'biters  of 
the  fate  of  empires,  and  siqjreme  rulers  of  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  earth.  In  this  character  they  pro- 
ceeded to  dispose  of  kingdoms,  and  to  loose  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  as  is  remai’kablj’  instanced  in 
the  history  of  John,  king  of  England.  At  length  they  aflarmed  the  whole  earth  to  be  their  property,  as 
well  where  Christianity  had  been  propagated,  as  where  it  had  not ; and  therefore,  on  the  discovery  of  the 
E:\st  and  West  Indies  and  America,  Alexander  VI.,  in  1493,  granted  to  the  Portuguese  a right  to  all  the 
counti-ies  Ijflng  to  the  eastward,  and  to  the  Spaniards  aU  those  westward  of  Cape  Non,  in  *Vfrica,  which 
they  might  respectively  be  able  to  conquer.  They  finally  pretended  to  be  lords  of  the  future  world  also  ; 
and  by  licences,  pardons,  dispensations,  and  indulgences,  which  they  sold  to  the  best  bidders,  to  have  a 
power  of  restraining,  and  in  some  instances  of  subverting,  even  the  Divine  justice  itself.  Aspin  : Lives  0/ 
the  Popes. 

t St.  Linus  is  set  down  in  nearly  All  accounts  of  popes  as  the  immediate  successor  of  St.  Peter ; but 
Tertullian,  who  was  undoubtedly  well  informed,  maintains  that  St.  Clement  suceeeded  the  Apostle.  In 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  Church,  neither  the  dates  of  succession,  nor  the  succession  of  bishops,  are 
reconciled  by  even  the  best  authorities.  Some  assert  that  there  were  two  or  three  bishops  of  Rome  at 
the  same  time. 
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157.  St.  Anicctu.<3. 

168.  St.  Sotcru.s;  martyred  under  Marcus  Antoninu.s. 
177.  St.  Elcuthcrus  : opposed  the  Valentinian.s. 

193.  St.  Victor  : martyred  under  Severus. 

202.  St.  Zephirinus. 

219.  St.  Calixtus  : martyred. 

222.  [The  chair  vacant.] 

223.  St.  Urban : beheaded  in  the  persecution  of 

Alexander  Severus. 

230.  St.  Pontianus : banished  by  the  emperor 
Maximin. 

235.  St.  Antcrus  : martyi'cd. 

236.  St.  Fabian  : martyred  under  Decius. 

250.  [The  chair  vacant.] 

251.  St.  Cornelius  : died  the  next  year. 

252.  St.  Lucius : martyred  the  year  following. 

Novatianus : * antipopc. 

253.  St.  Stephen  : martyred  in  the  persecution  of 

Valerian. 

257.  Sixtus  II.  (his  coadjutor) : martyred  three  days 

before  his  faithful  disciple  St.  Laurence,  in 
the  persecution  of  Valerian,  258. 

258.  [The  chair  vacant.  ] 

259.  Dionysius  : opposed  the  heresy  of  Sabellius. 

269.  Felix:  martyred;  canonised. 

275.  Eutychianus  : martyred. 

283.  Caius  : a relative  of  the  emperor  Diocletian. 

296.  Marcellinus  : distinguished  by  his  courage 
under  a severe  persecution  ; canonised. 

304.  [The  chair  vacant.  ] 

308.  Marcellus : banished  from  Rome  by  the  emperor 
Maxentius;  canonised. 

3 10.  St.  Eusebius  : died  the  same  year. 

311.  St.  Melchiades  : coadjutor  to  Eusebius. 

314.  Silvester. 

336.  Marcus  or  Mark  ; died  the  next  year. 

337.  Julius : of  great  piety  and  learning  main 

tained  the  cause  of  St.  Athanasius. 

352.  Liberius  : banished  ; and  in 
356.  Felix  II. y antipope:  placed  in  the  chair  by 
Constans,  during  the  exile  of  Liberius,  on 
whose  return  he  was  driven  from  it  with 
ignominy. 

[The  emperor  would  have  the  two  popes  reign 
together;  but  the  people  cried  out,  “One 
Gody  one  Christ,  and  one  bishop  ! ”J 

358.  Liberius,  again  : abdicated. 

— Felix  became  legal  pope  ; but  he  was  made 

away  with  by  Liberms. 

359.  Liberius,  again. 

366.  Damasus:  opposed  the  Arians  : St.  Jerome 
was  his  secretary. 

384.  Siricius  : succeeded  to  the  exclusion  of 

Ursicinus. 

398.  Anastasius  : caused  the  works  of  Origen  to  be 
proscribed. 

402.  Innocent  I. 

417.  Zosimus : canonised. 

418.  Boniface  I.  : maintained  in  the  pontifical  chair 

by  the  emperor  Honorius,  against  his  rival 
Eulalivis  : canonised. 

422.  Celestine  I : canonised. 

432.  Sixtus  III.  : suppressed  the  heresies  of  Nes- 
torius  and  Pelagius  in  the  West. 

440.  Leo  I.  the  Great : most  zealous  in  his  endeavours 
to  extend  the  papal  see  : canonised. 

461.  St.  Hilary. 

468.  St.  Simplicius. 

483.  Felix  III.  : had  a violent  dispute  with  the 
emperor  Zeno  respecting  the  W estern  Church : 
canonised. 

492.  Gelasius  : canonised. 

496.  Anastasius  II.  : endeavoured  to  bring  about  a 
unity  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches : canonised. 

498.  Symmachus  : canonised. 

514.  Laurentius:  antipope. 

— Hormisdas : canonised. 


523.  John  I.  : thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died  in 
526. 

526.  Felix  IV. : introduced  extreme  unction  as  a 
sacrament : canonised. 

530.  Boniface  II. — Dioscorus. 

533.  John  II.  ; opposed  the  Eutychians  and  Ncs- 
torians. 

535.  Agapetus  : died  the  same  year. 

' 536.  Silverius  : son  of  pope  Hormisdas,  who  had 
married  before  entering  into  the  ecclesiastical 
state.  The  empress  Theodosia  violently  per- 
secuted him,  and  procured  his  banishment 
into  Lycia,  making  Vigilius  his  successor. 

537.  Vigilius  : bani.shed,  but  restored. 

555.  Pelagius  I.  : endeavoured  to  reform  the  man- 
ners of  the  clergy. 

560.  John  III. : the  great  omamentcr  of  churches. 

' 573.  [The  see  vacant.] 

574.  Benedict  I.,  sumamed  Bonosus. 

578.  Pelagius  II.  : died  of  the  plague  then  desolating 
Rome. 

590.  Gregory  the  Great,  an  illustrious  patrician  : 
converted  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Christianity. 
604.  Sabinianus. 

606  or  607.  Boniface  III.  : died  in  a few  months. 

607  or  608.  Boniface  IV. 

614  or  615.  Deusdedit. 

617  or  618.  Boniface  V. 

625.  Honorius  I. 

639.  [The  see  vacant.] 

640.  Severinus  : died  shortly  after. 

640.  John  IV. 

642.  Theodorus  I. 

649.  Martin  I.  : some  say,  starved  to  death ; others, 
died  of  his  sufferings. 

654.  Eugenius  I.  : canonised. 

' 657.  Vitalianus  : this  pope  sent  missionaries  into 
I England. 

6p2.  Adeodatus,  the  “ Gift  of  God.” 

I 676.  Domnus  I. 

I 678.  Agathon. 

682.  Leo  II.  : instituted  holy  water. 

683.  [The  see  vacant.  ] 

684.  Benedict  II. 

685.  John  V. ; ruled  with  wisdom. 

686.  Conon. — Theodore  and  Pascal. 

687.  Sergius:  “ governed  wisely.” 

701.  John  VI. 

705.  John  VII. 

708.  Sisinnius  : died  20  days  after  election. 

— Constantine. 

715.  Gregory  II.  : canonised. 

731.  Gregory  III.  : the  fu'st  pope  who  sent  nuncios 
to  foreign  powers. 

741.  Zacharias. 

752.  Stephen  II.  : with  this  pope  commenced  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

757.  Paul  I.  : moderate  and  pious. 

767.  Constantine  Theophylactus. 

768.  Stephen  III. 

772.  Adrian  I.  : sanctioned  images,  in  which  he 
was  opposed  by  the  kings  of  England  and 
France. 

795.  Leo  III. 

816.  Stephen  IV.  : died  the  next  year. 

817.  Pascal  I. 

824.  Eugenius  II. 

827.  Valentinus. 

— Gregory  IV.  : pious  and  learned. 

844.  Sergius  II. 

847.  Leo  IV.  : defeated  the  Saracens. 

855.  Pope  Joan(w/iicA  see)  said  to  have  been  elected. 

— Benedict  III. — Anastasius. 

858.  Nicholas  I.,  styled  the  Great. 

867.  Adrian  II. 

872.  John  VIII. 

882.  Marinus  or  Martin  II. 

884.  Adrian  III.  : died  the  next  year 


* The  names  in  italics  were  antipopcs. 
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885.  Stephen  V. 

81JI.  I’Vmnosn.s ; died  dotoHtod  ; his  coqiKO  waH 
thrown  into  the  river  Tit)cr. 

8*/).  Uonit'iioo  VI.  : deposed. 

897.  Uoniiinns. — Sert/iuK. 

— Stephen  VI.  : stniUKlcd  in  prison. 

8i;8.  Tlioodorus  II.  : governed  22  d.iys. 

— John  IX. 

Qoo.  Henodict  IV. 

903.  Leo  V. : ilriven  from  his  seat  a few  months 

after  his  election,  and  died  in  prison. 

— Christopher. 

904.  Sergins  III. : di.sgraced  his  dignity hy  his  vices. 
911.  Amustasius  III. 

913.  Landonins,  or  Lando. 

914.  John  X.  : resigned,  and  wius  stifled  by  C5ny, 

dnkc  of  Tuscany. 

928  Loo  VI.  : considered  an  intruder  by  many 
Roman  Catholic  historians. 

929.  Stephen  VII. 

931.  John  XI.  : imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  St. 

Angelo,  where  he  died. 

936.  Leo  VII.  : great  in  zeal  and  piety. 

939.  Stephen  VIII.  ; “ of  ferocious  character.” 

942.  Mai-inus  II.  or  Martin  III. 

946.  Ag:\pctus  II.  ; of  holy  life. 

656.  John  XII.,  the  Infamous:  deposed  for  adultery 
and  cruelty,  and  murdered. 

963.  Leo  \'III.  : an  honour  to  the  chair,  though  an 

intruder.  — Baronius. 

964.  Benedict  V.  : chosen  on  the  death  of  John  XII. , 

but  opposed  by  Leo  VII I., who  was  supported 
by  the  empei-or  Otho  : the  Roman  people 
were  obhged  to  abandon  his  cause. 

965.  John  XIII.,  elected  by  the  authority  of  the 

emperor  against  the  popular  will. 

972.  Benedict  VI.  : murdered  in  prison. 

974.  Boniface  VII. 

— Bomnus  II. — Benedict  VII.* 

983.  John  XIV. 

984.  John  XV.  : died  before  consecration. 

985.  John  XVI. 

996.  Gregory  V. — John  XVII.  was  expelled  by  the 
emperor,  and  barbarously  used  by  his  rival. 
999.  Silvester  II. 

1003.  John  XVII.  : legitimate  pope,  died  same  year. 

— John  XVIII.  : abdicated. 

1009.  Sergius  IV. 

1012.  Benedict  VIII. — Gregory. 

1024.  John  XIX. 

1033.  Benedict  IX.  : became  pope,  by  purchase,  at 
12  years  of  age  : expelled. 

1044.  Sylvester  III.  : 3 months. 

— Gregory  VI. : deposed. — Sylvester. 

1046.  Clement  II.(the  Romanists  call  Clemens Romanus 

the  first  Clement) : died  next  year. 

1047.  Benedict  again  : again  deposed. 

1048.  Damascus  II.  : died  soon  after. 

— Leo  IX. : canonised. 

1054.  [The  throne  vacant  one  year.] 

1055.  Victor  II. 

1057.  Stephen  IX. 

1058.  Benedict  X.  : expelled. 

— Nicholas  II. 

1061.  Alexander  II.  : he  raised  the  papal  powei*. — 
Honorius  II. 

1073.  Gregory  VII.  the  celebrated  Hildebrand.] 

1080.  Clement  III. 

1085.  [The  throne  vacant  one  3’ear.] 

1086.  Victor  III. 

T088.  Urban  II. : crusades  commenced. 

1099.  Pascal  II. 

in8.  Gelasius  II. : retired  to  a monastery.— f?;wory 
VIII. 

1 1 19.  Calixtus  II. 

1124.  Honorius  II. 

1130.  Innocent  II. — Anacletas  IT. 

1138.  Victor  III. 

* The  mimes  in  italics  were  antipopcs’ 


1143.  Cclcstino  If.  : 7-ulc<l  five  montliH. 

1144.  Lucius  II.:  killed  by  accident  in  a jwipufar 

commotion. 

1145.  Lugenius  III.  : canoni.scd. 

1153.  Anastiisius  IV.  : ruled  a short  time  only. 

1154.  Adrian  IV.,  or  Nicholas  Bnikcspcare,  the  only 

Knglishman  elected  ixijie:  born  at  Abbot's 
Ijiinglcy,  near  St.  Alban’s.  He  obliged 
Predcrick  I.  to  prostrate  himself  before  him, 
kiss  Ids  foot,  hold  his  stirrup,  and  lead  the 
white  i>alfrcj’^  on  which  he  rode. 

1159.  Alexander  III.,  avenger  of  the  mtirdcr  of 
Thomas  A Bccket. — 1159,  Victor  IV.;  1164, 
Pascal  III.  : 1168,  Calistus  III.;  1178,  Inno- 
cent III. 

n8i.  Lucius  III. 

1185.  Urban  III. 

1187.  Gregory  VIII.  : ruled  only  two  month.s. 

— Clement  in. 

1191.  Celestine  III. 

1198.  Innocent  III.  (Lothario  Conti):  excommuni- 
cated king  John  of  England. 

1216.  Honorius  III.  : learned  and  piou.s. 

1227.  Gregory  IX.  : caused  a new  crusade  to  be 
undertaken. 

1241.  Celestine  IV. : died  18  daj's  after  his  election. 

— [The  throne  vacant  i year  and  7 months.] 

1243.  Innocent  IV.  : gave  the  red  hat  to  cardinals. 
1254.  Alexander  IV. 

1261.  Urban  IV. 

1265.  Clement  IV.,  an  enlightened  Frenchman,  pre- 
viousl5’-  cardinal  and  legate  to  England : dis- 
couraged the  crusades. 

1268.  [The  throne  vacant  2 years  and  9 months.] 

1271.  Gregory  X. : elected  while  he  was  with  Ed- 
ward I.  of  England  in  the  Holy  liand. 

1276.  Innocent  V. : died  shortly  after. 

— Adrian  V. : legate  to  England  in  1254 : died 

36  days  after  election. 

— Vicedominus  : died  the  next  day. 

— John  XX.  or  XXI.  : died  in  8 months. 

1277.  Nicholas  III.  : died  in  1280. 

1281.  Mai'tin  IV. 

1285.  Honorius  IV.  : promoted  the  crusades. 

1288.  Nicholas  IV.  : endeavoured  to  stir  up]  the 
prmces  of  Christendom  to  a new  cnisade, 
but  without  success. 

1292.  [The  throne  vacant  2 years  and  3 months.] 

1294.  Celestine  V. : resigned  fi’om  fear. 

— Boniface  VIII.:  proclaimed  that  “God  had 

set  him  over  kings  and  kingdoms : ” im- 
prisoned his  predecessor,  and  laid  France 
and  Denmark  under  interdict. 

1303.  Benedict  XI.  : a pious  and  liberal  pontiff; 

poisoned  by  some  ambitious  cardinals  a 
short  time  after  his  election. 

1304.  [The  throne  vacant  ii  months.] 

1305.  Clement  V.,  Berti-and  the  Goth  : removed  the 

papal  seat  from  Rome  to  Avignon. 

1314.  [The  throne  vacant  2 j^ears  and  4 months.] 

1316.  John  XXII. 

1334.  Benedict  XII.  [Nicholas  V.  at  Rome.] 

1342.  Clement  VI.  : a learned  prelate,  a generous 
prince,  and  amiable  man. 

1352.  Innocent  VI. 

1362.  Urban  V.  : illustrious  as  a patron  of  learning. 
1370.  Gregory  XI.  : also  an  eminent  protector  of 
learning : he  restored  the  papal  chair  to 
Rome. 

Schism — 1378-1447. 

1378.  Urban  IV.  : so  severe  and  cruel  that  the  car- 
dinals chose  Robert  of  Geneva,  under  the 
name  of  Clement  VII.,  which  led  to  great 
violence. 

1389.  Boniface  IX. 

1394.  Benedict  {coMed.  XIII.)  : at  Avignon. 

1404.  Innocent  VII.  : died  in  1406. 

See  p.  539,  note, 
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1406.  Gregory  XII.  Angelo  Corario : elected  during 
the  schism  in  the  East : Benedict  XIII.  : both 
popes  were  deposed,  and  the  schism  ended 
with  the  election  of 

1409.  Alexander  V.  : died,  supposed  by  poison. 

1410.  John  XXIII.  : elected  during  the  great  schism : 

deposed. 

1417.  Martin  V.  Otho  Colonna. 

1424.  Clement  VIII. 

1431.  Eugenius  IV.  Gabriel  Condolmera:  deposed 
by  the  council  of  Basil ; and  Amadeus  of 
Savoy  chosen,  as  Felix  V.,  in  1439,  who  re- 
signed 1449. 

1447.  Nicholas  V. 

1455.  Calixtus  III. 

1458.  Pius  II.  JEneas  Silvius  Piccolomini. 

1464.  Paul  II.  : a noble  Venetian. 

1471.  Sixtus  IV. 

1484.  Innocent  VIII.,  a noble  Genoese. 

1492.  Alexander  VI.,  the  infamous  Roderic  Borgia: 
poisoned  at  a feast  by  drinking  of  a bowl  he 
had  prepared  for  another. 

1503.  Pius  III.  Francis  Todeschini  : 21  days  pope. 

— Julius  II.  Julian  de  la  Ruvere. 

1513.  Leo  X.  (John  de’  Medici)  : this  pope’s  grant  of 
indulgences  for  crime  led  to  the  Reformation. 

1522.  Adrian  VI. 

1523.  Clement  VII.  Julio  de’  Medici : refused  to 

divorce  Catherine  of  Aragon,  and  denounced 
the  marriage  of  Henry  VIII.  with  Anne 
Boleyn. 

1534.  Paul  III.  Alexander  Farnese. 

1550.  Julius  III. 

1555.  Marcellus  II. : died  soon  after  election. 

— Paul  IV.  John  Peter  Caraffa.  When  queen 

Elizabeth  sent  him  an  ambassador  to  an- 
nounce her  accession,  he  haughtily  answered 
“that  to  the  holy  see,  and  not  to  her, 
belonged  the  throne,  to  which  she  had  no 
right  as  being  a bastard.” 

1559.  Pius  IV.,  cardinal  de’  Medici. 

1566.  Pius  V. 

1572.  Gregory  XIII.,  the  greatest  civilian  and 
canonist  of  his  time  : under  him  the  calen- 
dar was  reformed. 


158^.  Sixtus  V.  : an  able  governor. 

1590.  Urban  VII.  : died  12  days  after  election. 

— Gregory  XIV.  Nicholas  Sfondrate. 

1591.  Innocent  IX.  : died  in  two  months. 

1592.  Clement  VIII.  : learned  and  just. 

1605.  Leo  XI.  : died  same  month. 

— Paul  V.  Camille  Borghese. 

1621.  Gregory  XV.  Alexander  Ludovisio. 

1623.  Urban  VIII.  : gave  the  title  of  Eminence  to 
cardinals. 

1644.  Innocent  X.  John  Baptist  Paraphilus. 

1655.  Alexander  VII.  Fabio  Chigi. 

1667.  Clement  IX. 

1670.  Clement  X.  John  Baptiste  Emile  Altieri. 

1676.  Innocent  XI. 

1689.  Alexander  VIII. 

1691.  Innocent  XII.  Antonio  Pi^atelli. 

1700.  Clement  XII.  John  Francis  Albani. 

1721.  Innocent  XIII.  Michael  Angelo  Conti ; the 
eighth  pontiff  of  his  femily. 

1724.  Benedict  XIII.,  properly  so  called. 

1730.  Clement  XII. 

1740.  Benedict  XIV.,  the  amiable  Lambertini. 

1758.  Clement  XIII.  Charles  Rezzonico. 

1769.  Clement  XIV.  (the  illustrious  Ganganelli) : 
suppressed  the  Jesuits. 

1774.  Pius  VI.  Angelo  Braschi,  Feb.  15  ; dethroned 
by  Bonaparte  : he  was  expelled  from  Rome, 
and  deposed  in  Feb.  1798 ; and  died  at 
Valence,  Aug.  29,  1799. 

1800.  Pius  VII.  Chiaramonte : elected  March  13 ; 
agrees  to  a concordat  with  France,  July  15, 
1801 ; crowns  Napoleon,  Dec.  2,  1804 ; ex- 
communicates him,  June  10,  1809;  im- 
prisoned, July  6,  1809;  restored  in  1814: 
died,  Aug.  20,  1823.  (He  restored  the 
Jesuits). 

1823.  Leo  XII.  Annibal  della  Ganga,  Sept.  28. 

1829.  Pius  VIII.  Francis  Xavier  Castiglioni,  March  31. 

1831.  Gregory  XVI.  Mauro  Capellari,  Feb.  2,  1831  : 
died  June  i,  1846. 

1846.  Pius  IX.  Giovanni  Maria  Mastai  Feiretti  : 
elected  June  16  (born  May  13,  1793).  The 
PRESENT  (1862)  pope.  See  Home. 


POPE  JOAN.  It  is  asserted  that  in  the  ninth  centniy,  a female,  named  Joan,  conceived 
a violent  passion  for  Felda,  a young  monk,  and,  in  order  to  he  admitted  into  Ids  monastery, 
assumed  the  male  habit.  On  the  death  of  her  lover,  she  entered  on  the  duties  of  professor, 
and,  being  very  learned,  was  elected  pope,  wdien  Leo  IV.  died,  in  855.  Other  scandalous 
particulars  follow  ; “ yet  until  the  Eeformation  the  tale  was  rej)eated  and  believed  without 
offence.”  Gibbon. 

POPISH  PLOTS.  See  Gunpowder  Plot  and  Oates's  Plot. 

POPLAE  TEEES.  The  Tacamahac  poplar,  Populus  Palsamifera,  was  brought  hither 
from  North  America  before  1692.  The  Lombardy  poplar  was  brought  from  Italy  about  the 
year  1758.  Hist,  of  Plants. 


POPULATION.  The  population  of  the  world  is  estimated  at  1,301,647,782. 
of  the  Population  of  Countries  at  p.  viii.  (after  the  Preface). 

See  table 

Europe  . 
A.sia 

. . . 275,806,741  ! Africa 

. . 755,000,000  1 America 

. . 200,000,000  I Australia 

. . 67,896,041  1 Polyne.sia 

. 1,445,000 
. 1,500,000 

POPULATION  OF  ENGLAND 

AND  WALES. 

Estimated  in 

1377  • • : 

2,092,978  1 In  1483  . 

4,689,000  1 In  1696 

. 5,250,000 

1700 
1710  . 
1720 
1730  . 

Population. 
. 5,475,000 
. 5,240,000 
• 5>. 565, 000 
. 5,796,000 

Population. 
1740  . . . 6,064,000 

1750  . . . 6,467,000 

1760  . . . 6,73^000 

1770  . 
1780 
1790  . 

Population. 
. . 7,428,000 

• • 7,953,000 

. 8,675,000 

1801 
1851  , 

1861 

Population. 
. 8,872,980 

. 17,987,609 
. 20,061,172 

por 
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rorUl.ATION  OK  (iUKAT  lUlITAlN  AND  lUKLAND  IIV  CKNKUH. 


Divlulon.  1801. 

1811. 

1821. 

IHIll.  1 

1811. 

1851.  1 

IHQl.  , 

England  . . . 

Wales 

Scotland*  . . . 

.\nny,  Navy,  kc.  . 

Ti)tal 
Ireland  t. 

Islands  in  Hritish  ) 
seas  . . J 

8,331.434 

54«.54^> 
1, 599, of  >8 
47“.5‘;8 

9,551,888 

611,788 

1,805,688 

640,500 

11.261,437 

717.438 

2,093.456 

319,300 

13.089,338 

805,236 

2,365,807 

277,017 

14,995.138 
916,619 
2,620, 184 
312,493 

16,854,142  j 
i,o&,,626 
2,870,784 
142,916 

18,949,130 

1,111,795 

3,061,251 

162,021 

10,942,646 

12,609,864 

5.937, 85<j 

14.391,631 

8,175,124 

16,537,398 

7,784,934 

1 18,844,434 
j 8,175,124 

1 • • 

20,936,468 

6,515,794 

1 143,126 

23,284,197 

5,764,543 

143,779 

27.£9'.388 

' 29,192,419 

* Kstiimtcd  population  of  Scoti-anu  in  1751,  1,255,663. 
t Estimated  population  of  Iui;i.and  : 

In  1652  . . . 850,000  1 1712  ' . . . 2,099,094  I 1754  . . . 2,372,634  I 1805  • • • 5.395>45<J- 


! 1801. 

JInles. 

Females. 

TnliabiteJ  Houses. 

j England  and  Wales 

9,758,852 

10,302,873 

3,745,463 

Scotland  . . . . 

1,446,982 

1,614,269 

393,289 

1 Ireland 

2,804,961 

2,959,582 

103,357 

rOlTLATION  OF  THE  riUXCIPAL  TOWNS  OF  GREAT  lUHTAIN. 


Towns. 

1801. 

1811.  1 

1821. 

1831. 

[ 18-11. 

1851. 

1861. t 

London  k suburbs*; 

864,845 

1,009,546  1 

1,225,694 

1,474,069 

1,873,676  ! 

2,362,236* 

2,803,034 

Manchester,  &c.  . 

94,876 

115,874  1 

161,635 

237,832 

242,583 

404,465 

357,604 

Glasgow,  &c.  . ! 

77,385 

100,749 

147,043 

202,426 

274,533 

340,653 

394,857 

Liverpool  . . . 

79,722 

100,240 

131,801 

138,235 

189,244 

286,487 

375,955 

443,874 

Edinburgh,  <S:c. 

82,560 

102,987 

162,403 

168,182 

182,922 

193,929 

168,098 

Birmingham  . . 

73,670 

85,753 

106,721 

142,251 

232,841 

295,955 

Leeds,  fee. 

* * * * 

* * * 

83,796 

123  393 

152,054 

172,270 

207,153 

Bristol,  <fcc.  . . 

63^.645 

76,433 

j 87,779 

103,886 

122,296 

137,328 

154,093 

Sheffield 

* * * ♦ 

69,479 

91,692 

111,091 

135,310 

185,157 

Plymouth . . . 

43,194 

56,060 

61,212 

75,534 

80,059 

63,032 

102,380 

62,823 

Portsmouth  . 

43,461 

52,769 

1 56,620 

63,026 

72,096 

94,546 

Norwich  . . . 

36,832 

37,256 

1 50,288 

61,116 

72,344 

68,195 

74,414 

Aberdeen 

27,608 

35,370 

I 44,796 

58,019 

63,288 

71,945 

73,794 

Newcastle  . . 

36,963 

36,369 

j 46,948 

57,937 

70,860 

87,784 

109, 291 

Pai.sley  . 

31,179 

28,861 

36,722 

, 47.003 

57,466 

60,487 

69,951 

47,419 

1 Nottingham  . . 

34,253 

1 40,415 

50,680 

71,844 

57,407 

74,531  } 

Hull  . 

34,964 

32,467 

1 41,874 

49,461 

71,629 

84,690 

98,994 

Dundee  . . . 

26,084 

29,616 

1 30,575 

45,355 

62,794 

77,829 

90,425 

Brighton 

7,339 

12,012 

24,429 

40,634 

46,661 

65,573 

87,311  1 

Bath .... 

30,113 

32,214 

36,811 

38,063 

38,304 

54,240 

52,528 

York  . 

23,692 

26,422 

17,065 

29,527 

34,461 

38,321 

40,359 

45,326 

Preston  . . . 

11,887 

24,575 

33,112 

50,131 

69,542 

82,961 

Cambridge  . 

13,360 

13,802 

14,142 

20,917 

24,453 

27,815 

26,351 

27,561 

Oxford  . . . 

15,124 

15,337 

16,364 

20,432 

23,834 

27,843 

* In  1851,  1,106,558  males,  and  1,255,678  females.  t 1861  : parliamentary  limits  of  the  boroughs  only. 


POPULATION  OF  THE  CHIEF  CITIES  OF  THE  WORLD. 
From  latest  retimis  (Ahnanach  de  Gotha,  1863). 


Cities.  Inhabitants.  I Cities. 

Inhabitants. 

Cities. 

Inhabitants. 

Cities.  Inhabitants. 

Alexandria  (Egt. ) 

400,000  Florence  . 

114,500 

Milan 

219,482 

Rio  Janemo 

296,136 

Amsterdam 

248,355  Frankfort 

71,452 

Montreal 

90,323 

Rome  . . , 

194,587 

Athens  & Piraius 

47,723  1 Geneva 

41,415 

Moscow  . 

386,370 

Rotterdam 

109,402 

Barcelona 

252,015  Genoa  . 

119,610 

Munich 

148,201 

SeviUe . . . 

152,000 

Berlin  . . . 

547,571  I Hamburg  . 

175,683 

Nankin,  estmtd. 

1,000,000 

Sm3Tna,  estim. 

150,000 

Bombay  (1849) . 

512,656  ' Jeddo  (reputed) 

1,800,000 

Naples 

417,436 

Stockholm 

112,391 

Boi'deaux  . . 

162,750  Leipzic 

78,495 

New  Orleans 

170,066 

St.  Petersbru'g 

520,131 

Breslau 

145,589  Lisbon. 

275,286 

New  Y ork  . 

814,277  1 

Stutgardt 

56, 103 

Bru.sscls,  (tc.  . 1,273,948  London  . 

2,803,034 

Palermo  , 

18^170 

Teheran,  estmtd. 

120,000 

Cairo,  estimated. 

250,000  Lyons  . 

318,803 

Paris,  <fcc.  . 

1,696,141 

Tunis,  estimated 

180,000 

Calcutta  (1850) . 

413,182  1 Madras  (?) 

720,900 

Pekin  (reputed) 

4,000,000 

Turin 

179,635 

Cologne  . . 

120,568  1 Madrid 

475,785 

Pesth 

131,705 

Venice  . . , 

118,172 

Constantinpl.(?)  i 

,000,000  1 ^Marseilles 

260,910 

Philadelphia 

568,034 

Vienna 

512,000 

Copenhagen 

155,143  Messina 

94,133 

Prague 

142,588 

Warsaw  . . 

162,777 

Dresden  . 

128,152  1 Mexico 

205,000 

Quebec 

51,100 

POU 
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P(jKCJ^LA1N,  formed  of  earth  kaolin,  was  made  in  China  in  the  2nd  century  after 
Christ.  Chinese  porcelain  is  mentioned  in  histories  of  the  i6th  century,  when  it  was 
introduced  into  England,  and  eagerly  sought  after.  Through  the  discovery  of  the  earth 
Icaolin  in  Saxony,  the  manufacture  at  Dresden  began  in  1700  (see  Dresden)  ; that  at  Chelsea 
began  in  1752  ; at  Bow  in  1758.  The  British  manufacture  was  greatly  improved  by  Josiah 
Wedgwood  about  1762  ; and  by  Herbert  Minton,  who  died  in  1858,  The  discovery  of 
haolin  in  France  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Sevres  manufacture  in  1765.  The  so-called 
porcelain  paper  and  card  were  manufactured  by  De  la  Kue  and  others  in  1 829. 

POET  EGMONT,  a line  harbour  on  the  H.W.  coast  of  Falkland  Islands.  Commodore 
Byron  was  despatched  to  found  a colony  here  in  1765.  The  Falkland  Islands  were  probably 
seen  by  Magellan,  but  Davis  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  who  discovered  them,  in  1592. 
They  were  visited  by  sir  Eichard  Hawkins  in  1594.  They  are  most  inhospitable. 

POETEOUS  MOB.  Capt.  Porteous,  at  Edinburgh,  on  April  15,  1736,  commanded  the 
guard  at  the  execution  of  Wilson,  a smuggler,  who  had,  heedless  of  liis  own  fate,  saved  the 
life  of  a brother  criminal,  by  springing  upon  the  soldiers  around  them,  and  by  main  force 
keeping  them  back,  while  his  companion  fled,  and  never  afterwards  was  heard  of.  The 
execution  of  Wilson  excited  gi’eat  commiseration,  and  the  spectators  pelted  the  guard  with 
stones.  Fearing  a rescue,  capt.  Porteous  ordered  his  men  to  fire  upon  the  mob,  seventeen 
of  whom  were  killed  or  wounded.  For  this  he  was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  murder,  June  22, 
1736  ; but  the  queen  granted  him  a reju’ieve  (the  king  being  then  in  Hanover).  The  people 
■ however  arose,  assembled  round  the  prison  at  night,  b^roke  open  its  doors,  took  out  Porteous, 
and  dragging  him  to  the  Grass-market  hanged  him  on  a dyer’s  sign-post.  Sept.  7,  1736.  Ho 
actor  in  this  scene  was  ever  detected. 

POETEE.  Dr.  Ashe  says  that  this  beverage  obtained  its  appellation  on  account  of  its 
having  been  drunk  by  porters  in  the  city  of  London,  about  1 730.  * The  number  of  licensed 
brewers  in  1850,  in  England,  was  2257  ; in  Scotland,  154;  and  in  Ireland,  96 — total  2507. 
London  engrosses,  it  is  said,  one  third  of  the  entire  business  of  the  whole  of  England,  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  this  Imsiness  has  been  drawn  of  late  into  the  hands  chiefly  of  eight  or  ten 
houses  of  gigantic  capitals.  Messrs.  Whitbread  and  Co.  built  a porter  cask  65  feet  in  diameter, 
25  feet  high,  with  56  hoops  weighing  from  one  to  three  tons  each — the  contents  20,000 
barrels.  It  was  four  years  in  building.  On  Oct.  17,  1814,  at  Meux’s  brewhouse  two  large 
vats  burst,  destroying  many  neighbouring  houses.  Several  lives  were  lost ; and  the  total 
loss  of  porter  was  estimated  at  between  8000  and  9000  barrels,  Oct.  17,  1814. 


PORTER  BREWED  BY  THE  PRINCIPAL  LONDON  BREWERIES. 


In  1760. 

Barrels. 

Calvert  & Co. 

■ 74.734 

Whitbread  . 

. 63,408 

Truman 

. 60,140 

• 52,785 

Sir  William  Calvert 

Gifford  & Co 

. 41,410 

Lady  Parsons 

■ 34,098 

Thrale 

• 30,740 

Huck  & Co.  . 

. 29,615 

Harman 

. 28,017 

Meux  & Co.  . 

. 10,012 

In  1815. 

Barrels. 

Barclay  & Perkins  . .337,621 

Meux,  Reid,  & Co.  . . 282,104 

Truman,  Hanbury,  & Co.  272,162 
Whitbread  & Co.  . . 261,018 

Henry  Meux  & Co.  . . 229, 100 

P.  Calvert  & Co.  . . 219,333 

Combe,  Delafleld,  & Co.  . 105,081 


In  1840. 

Barrels. 

Barclay,  Perkins,  & Co.  . 361,321 
Truman,  Hanbury,  & Co.  263,235 
Whitbread  & Co.  . . 218,828 

Reid  & Co.  . . . . 196,442 

Combe,  Delafield,  & Co.  , 177,542 
Felix,  Calvert  & Co.  . . 136,387 

Sir  Henry  Meux  & Co.  . 116,547 


POETEE  AGE  ACT.  Act  for  regulating  the  porterage  of  small  parcels,  July  1799. 

POET  JACKSOH  (New  South  Wales),  thirteen  miles  north  of  Botany  Bay,  was  so 
named  by  capt.  Cook  in  1770.  The  capes  that  form  its  entrance  are  high,  rugged,  and 
perpendicular  cliffs  ; and  the  harbour  is  one  of  the  noblest  in  the  world,  extending  14  miles 
in  length,  with  numerous  creeks  or  coves.  See  Sydney, 

POETLAND  ADMINISTEATIONS.  The  first  was  the  celebrated  Coalition  ministry 
{ivMch  see),  of  which  William  Henry  Cavendish,  duke  of  Portland, f as  first  lord  of  the 

* The  malt  liquors  previously  in  use  were  ale,  beer,  and  twopenny,  and  it  was  customary  to  call  for  a 
pint  or  tankard  of  half  and  half, — i.e.,  half  of  ale  and  half  of  beer;  half  of  ale  and  half  of  twopenny  ; or 
half  of  beer  and  half  of  twopenny.  In  the  course  of  time  it  also  became  the  practice  to  ask  for  a pint  or 
tankard  of  three-thirds,  meaning  a third  of  ale,  beer,  and  twopenny  ; and  thus  the  publican  was  obliged 
to  go  to  three  casks  for  a single  pint  of  liquor.  To  avoid  this  trouble  and  waste,  a brewer  of  the  name  of 
Harwood  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a liquor  which  should  partake  of  the  united  flavours  of  ale,  beer, 
and  twopenny.  He  did  so,  and  succeeded,  caUing  it  entire,  or  entire  butt  beer,  meaning  that  it  was  drawn 
entirely  from  one  cask  or  butt ; and  being  a hearty  nourishing  liquor,  it  was  very  suitable  for  porters  and 
other  working  people.  Hence  it  obtained  its  name  of  porter,  and  was  first  retailed  at  the  Blue  Last, 
Curtain  Road.  Leigh. 

t Born  1738;  became  lord  chamberlain,  1765;  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  1782;  premier,  1783:  home 
secretary,  1794;  lord  president,  1801;  premier  again,  1807;  died,  1809;  when  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval  became 
premier. 
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tronsury,  was  tlio  licnd.  Jt  obtained  the  naino  of  the  “C'ualitioii”  iniidstry,  from  tlio 
ivinarkahlo  union  of  Lord  North  with  Mr.  Kox.  Formed  A])iil  5,  1783  ; dissolved  hy 
.Mr.  Fitt’s  eoming  into  power,  Dec,  same  year.  The  duke  of  Portland  became  a second  time 
lirst  minister,  March  25,  1807. 

Karl  Camden,  lord  president.  1 Earl  Bathurst  and  Mr.  Dundas,  hoards  of  trade  and 

1’1'irl  of  Wont moroland,  /on/ ;))•/?•?/ control. 

Hon.  ypencor  I’orcoval,  lord  Hawkcsbury  (after- I Lord  Mulgravo,  0(/?nlra//y. 
wanla  earl  of  Liverpool),  Mr,  Canning,  and  ' Karl  of  Chatham,  ordnance. 
viscount  Castlcreagh  (afterwards  manpicss  of  1 Lord  Eldon, /o?'t/ c/<«?ice//o)*, 
liondondorry),  hoitie,/orei<jn,  and  colonial  secretaries.  \ 

rORTli.VNl)  ISLE  (oir  Dorset).  Fortified  before  a. i).  1142.  Portland  castle  was  built 
by  Henry  VI II.  about  1536.  Olf  this  ]>eninsula  a memorable  naval  engagement  commenced 
between  the  English  and  Dutch,  Feb.  18,  1653.  The  battle  continued  for  three  days,  and 
the  English  destroyed  eleven  Dutch  mcn-of-war  and  thirty  merchantmen.  Van  Tromp  w’as 
admiral  of  the  Dutch,  and  Plake  of  the  English.  —Here  is  found  the  noted  freestone  used  for 
building  our  finest  edifices.  The  Portland  lights  were  erected  1716  and  in  1789,  The  pier, 
with  nearly  half  a mile  sipiaro  of  land,  was  washed  into  the  sea  in  Feb.  1792.  Prince  Albert 
laid  the  first  stone  of  the  Portland  breakwater,  July  25,  1849.  A mutiny  among  the 
convicts  here  in  Sept.  1858  was  promptly  suppressed. 

PORTL.-VND  OR  BAPBEKINI  VASE.  This  beautiful  specimen  of  Greek  art  (composed 
of  a glass-like  substance,  with  ligures  and  devices,  raised  on  it  on  white  enamel ; height 
10  inches ; diameter  in  the  broadest  jiart,  7 ; with  a handle  in  each  side)  was  discovered 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  a marble  sarcophagus  in  a sepulchre  at  a place 
called  ^lonte  del  Grano,  about  24  miles  from  Rome,  The  sepulchre  was  supposed  to  have 
been  that  of  the  Roman  emperor,  Alexander  Severus  (a.d.  222 — 235),  and  his  mother 
^lammoea,  and  the  vase  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  cinerary  iirn  of  one  or  other  of  these 
royal  personages.  It  was  placed  in  the  palace  of  the  Barberini  family,  at  Rome,  where  it 
remained  till  1770,  Avhen  it  w'as  purchased  by  sir  William  Hamilton,  from  whose  possession 
it  passed  to  that  of  the  duchess  of  Portland,  and  in  1810  it  was  deposited  in  the  British 
LIuseum  by  the  duke,  who  was  one  of  the  trustees.  There  it  remained  till  the  7th  February, 
1845,  -when  it  was  smashed  to  pieces  Avith  a stone  by  a man  named  William  Lloyd.  The 
pieces  of  the  fractured  vase  were,  however,  put  together  afterwards,  in  a very  complete 
manner,  and  then  repaired.  It  still  exists  in  the  Museum,  but  is  not  noAV  shown  to  the 
public.  Josiah  WedgAvood  made  a mould  of  this  vase,  and  took  from  it  a number  of  casts. 

PORTO  BELLO  (S,  America),  discovered  by  Columbus,  Nov.  2,  1502,  AA’as  taken  by 
Morgan  the  buccaneer  in  1668  ; by  the  British  under  admiral  Vernon,  from  the  Spaniards, 
Nov.  20,  1739.  It  Avas  again  taken  by  admiral  Vernon,  aaJio  destroyed  the  fortifications, 
in  1742.  Before  the  abolition  of  the  trade  by  the  galleons,  in  1748,  it  Avas  the  great  mart 
for  the  rich  commerce  of  Peru  and  Chili. 

PORTO  FERRAJO,  capital  of  Elba  (ivMch  see)  ; built  and  fortified  by  Cosmo  I.  duke  of 
Florence,  in  1548.  The  fortifications  AA^ere  not  finished  till  1628  AA’hen  Cosmo  II.  completed 
them  Avith  gi-eat  magnificence.  See  France. 

PORT  PHILLIP  (NeAv  S.  Wales),  the  original  name  of  the  colony  of  Victoria  {which  see). 

PORTRAIT  GALLERY.  See  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

PORTREEVE  (derived  from  Saxon  Avords  signifying  the  governor  ot  a port  or  harbour). 
The  chief  magistrate  of  London  AA'as  so  styled ; but  Richard  I.  appointed  tAvo  bailiffs,  and 
afterAvards  London  had  mayors.  Camden.  See  Mayors. 

PORT  ROYAL  (Jamaica),  once  a considerable  toAvn,  Avas  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
June  1692  ; laid  in  ashes  by  a fire  in  1702  ; reduced  to  ruins  by  an  inundation  of  the  sea  in 
1722;  and  destroyed  by  a hurricane  in  1774,  After  these  extraordinary  calamities,  the 
custom- house  and  public  offices  Avere  removed  to  Kingston.  Port  Royal  Avas  again  greatly 
damaged  by  fire  in  1750  ; by  another  aAvful  storm  in  1784  ; and  by  a devastating  fire  in  July, 
1815.  This  place  suffered  in  the  Ausitation  of  cholera  that  afflicted  nearly  the  whole  island 
in  1850. 

PORT  ROYALISTS.  The  name  popularly  given  to  the  learned  members  of  the  cele- 
brated convent  of  the  Port  Royal  des  Champs  (founded  about  1230  ; and  refounded  in  1626), 
Avho  occupied  their  time  there  in  religious  exercises,  and  in  instructing  youth,  from  about 
1636  to  1656,  AA’hen  they  Avere  expelled  by  Louis  XIV.,  as  Jansenists  and  heretics.  Among 
the  distinguished  names  connected  AA’ith  Port  Royal  are  those  of  Lancelot,  Pascal,  Arnauld, 
Nicole  de  Sacy,  and  Tillemont.  The  school-books  Avhich  Avere  published  for  the  use  of  that 
institution  Avere  greatly  esteemed.  The  establishment  was  suppressed  in  1709. 
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PORTSMOUTPI  (llaini)sliire),  the  most  considerable  haven  for  men-of-war,  and  the 
most  strongly  ibrtified  place  in  England.  The  dock,  arsenal,  and  storehouses  were 
established  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Population  in  1851,  72,096  ; in  1861,  94,546. 


The  French  under  d’Annebaut  attempted  to 
destroy  Portsmouth,  but  were  defeated  by 
viscount  Lisle,  in  the  then  finest  war-ship  in 
the  world,  the  Great  Harry  . . . . 1544 

Here  George  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham, 
was  assassinated  by  Felton  . . Aug.  23,  1628 

Admii'al  Byng  (see  Byrg),  on  a very  dubious 
sentence,  was  shot  at  Portsmouth,  March  14,  1757 
The  dockyard  was  fired,  the  loss  estimated  at 
4oo,oooi. July  3,  1760 


Another  fire  occasioned  loss  to  the  amount  of 
ioo,oooJ.  ......  July  27,  1770 

[French  perfidy  was  suspected  both  times,  but 
there  was  no  actual  proof.  ] 

Grand  naval  mock  engagement  and  parade  of 
the  fleet,  the  king  being  present,  June  22  to 

25.  1773,  and June  30,  1794 

Another  great  fire  occurred  . . Dec.  7,  1776 

1 A great  naval  review  was  held  near  Portsmouth 
1 on April  25,  1856 


PORTUGAL,  the  ancient  Lusitania.  The  present  name  is  derived  from  Porto  Gallo,  the 
original  appellation  of  the  city  of  Oporto.  After  a struggle  (for  nine  years  under  Viriathes, 
a brave  able  leader),  the  Lusitanians  finally  submitted  to  the  Roman  arms  about  137  b.c. 
It  underwent  the  same  changes  as  Spain  on  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  There  are  in 
Portugal  two  universities,  that  of  Coimbra,  founded  in  1308,  and  the  smaller  one  of  Evora, 
founded  in  1533.  Lisbon  has  also  its  royal  academy,  and  the  small  town  of  Thomar  has 
an  academy  of  sciences  ; but  in  general,  literature  is  at  a low  ebb  in  Portugal.  The  poet 
Camoens,  called  the  Virgil  of  his  country,  and  author  of  the  Lusiad  (1569),  translated  into 
English  by  Mickle,  was  a native  of  Lisbon.  Population  of  the  kingdom  in  1857  ; — continental, 
3,568,895  ; colonies,  2,759,412. 


Settlement  of  the  Alains  and  Visigoths  here  A.  n.  472 

Conquered  by  the  Moors 713 

The  kings  of  Asturias  subdue  some  Saracen 
chiefs,  and  Alfonso  III.  establishes  episcopal 
sees  .........  goo 

The  Moors,  conquered  by  Alfonso  VI.  the 
Valiant,  of  Castile,  assisted  by  many  other 
princes  and  volunteers.  Among  those  who 
shone  most  in  this  celebrated  exi^edition  was 
Henry  of  Besan?on  (a  relative  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  and  king  of  France).  Alfonso 
bestowed  upon  him  Theresa,  his  natural 
daughter,  and  Portugal  as*  her  marriage 
portion,  which  he  was  to  hold  of  him  . . 1095 

Alfonso  Henriquez  defeats  five  Moorish  kings, 
and  is  proclaimed  king  by  his  army ; see 

Ourique 1139 

Assisted  by  a fleet  of  Crusaders  on  their  way  to 
tlie  Holy  Land,  he  takes  Lisbon  from  the 

Moors  " 1147 

Part  of  Algarve  taken  from  the  Moors  by 

Sancho  1 1189 

Reign  of  Dionysius  I.  or  Denis,  father  of  his 
eountry,  who  builds  44  cities  or  towns  in 

Portugal 1279 

University  of  Coimbra  founded  ....  1308 

Military  orders  of  Christ  and  St.  James  insti- 
tuted   1279  and  1325 

lues  de  Castro  murdered 1354 

John  I.,  surnamed  the  Great,  carries  his  arms 

into  Africa 1415 

Maritime  discoveries 1419-30 

jVIadeira  and  the  Canaries  seized  . . . . 1420 

Code  of  laws  digested 1425 

Jjisbon  made  the  capital ....  about  1433 

Discovery  of  the  Brazils 1499 

Passage  to  the  East  Indies,  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  discovered  1487  ; first  voyage  of  Vasco 

de  Gama 1500 

Camoens,  author  of  the  Lusiad,  born  about  . 1520 

The  Inquisition  established 1 526 

University  of  Evora  founded  . . 1451  or  1533 

Disastrous  African  expedition ; king  Sebastian 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Alcazar  . Aug.  4,  1578 

The  kingdom  seized  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  . . 1580 

The  Dutch  seize  the  Portuguese  Indian  settle- 
ments   1602-20 

The  Portuguese  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  place 
John,  duke  of  Braganza,  on  the  throne  . . 1640 

The  great  earthqua&  which  destroys  Lisbon. 

See  Earthquake  ....  Nov.  1755 
Joseph  I.  is  attacked  by  assassins,  and  narrowly 
escapes  death  , 1758 


[This  affair  caused  some  of  the  first  families  of 
the  kingdom  to  be  tortured  to  death  ; their 
very  names  being  forbidden  to  be  mentioned ; 
yet  many  were  unjustly  condemned,  and 
their  innocence  was  soon  afterwards  made 
manifest.  The  Jesuits  were  also  expelled  on 
this  occasion.] 

Joseph,  having  no  son,  obtains  a dispensation 
from  the  pope  to  enable  his  daughter  and 
brother  to  intermarry.  See  Incest  . 

The  Spaniards  and  French  invade  Portugal, 
which  is  saved  by  the  valour  of  the  Enghsh, 

1762  and 

Regency  of  John  (afterwards  king),  owing  to 

the  queen’s  lunacy 

War  with  Spain 

The  court,  on  the  French  invasion,  emigrates 

to  the  Brazils Nov.  2, 

Marshal  Junot  enters  Lisbon  . . Nov.  29, 

Convention  of  Cintra.  See  Cintra  . Aug.  30, 

Battle  of  Busaco Sept.  27, 

The  British  parliament  grants  the  sufferers  in 

Portugal  100,000b 

Portugal  cedes  Guiana  to  France 
Union  of  Portugal  and  Brazil  . . . . 

Revolution  in  Portugal  . . . Aug.  29, 

Constitutional  Junta  ....  Oct.  i. 
Return  of  the  Court  . . . . J uly  4, 

Independence  of  Brazil ; the  prince  regent 
made  emperor.  See  Brazil  . Oct.  12, 
The  king  modifies  the  constitution  . June  5, 
Disturbances  at  Lisbon  ; Dom  Miguel  departs, 

&c May  1-9, 

Treaty  with  Brazil  ....  Aug.  29, 

Death  of  John  VI March  10, 

Dom  Pedro  grants  a charter,  and  confirms  the 

regency April  26, 

He  relinquishes  the  throne  of  Portugal  in 
favour  of  his  daughter,  Donna  Maria  da 

Gloria May  2, 

Dom  Miguel  takes  the  oath  of  fealty  at  Vienna, 

Oct.  4, 

Marqiiess  of  Chaves’  insurrection  at  Lisbon  in 
favour  of  Dom  Miguel  . . . Oct.  6, 

Dom  Miguel  and  Donna  Maria  betrothed  : sec 

Incest Oct.  29, 

Portugal  solicits  the  assistance  of  Great 
Britain,  Dec.  3 : departure  of  the  first  British 
auxiliary  troops  for  Portugal . . Dec.  17, 

Bank  of  Lisbon  stops  payment  _ . . Dec.  7, 

Dom  iVliguel  made  regent ; he  arrives  in  London, 
Dec.  30,  1827  ; and  takes  the  oaths  at  Lisbon, 

Feb.  22, 
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J’OKTUGAL,  continued. 

The  British  ninmmont  quits  Portugal,  April  28: 
foroigu  ininistfr.s  withdraw  . . May  3,  1828 

Sir  Jolm  Doylo  aj-rostcil  . . Juno  13,  — 

Doin  Miguel  assumoa  tlio  title  of  king  July  4,  — 
Ho  dissolves  tho  three  estates  . . July  12,  — 

His  troops  take  Madeira  , . Aug.  24,  — 

Itcleaso  of  sir  John  Doylo  . . . Sci>t.  7,  — 

Tho  queon  Donna  MiU-ia  arrives  in  London, 

Oct.  6;  and  at  Windsor  . . . Doc.  22,  — 

Doin  .Miguel’s  oxpetlition  against  Tereeira  do- 

foateil Aug.  n,  1829 

Duke  of  Palmolla  ai)pointcd  regent  . March,  1830 
Doin  Pedro  an-ivos  in  Knghuid  . Juno  16,  1831 
Insurrection  in  Portugal,  in  favour  of  the 
queen  ; more  than  300  lives  lost  . Aug.  21,  — 
Doni  Pedro’s  expedition  sails  from  Belle-isle, 

Pel).  9 ; at  Tereeira  ho  proclaims  him.self 
regent  of  Portugal,  April  2 ; aiul  takes  Oporto, 

July  8,  1832 

Tho  Miguolites  attack  Oporto;  and  are  defeated 
with  considerable  loss  on  both  sides,  Sejit.  19,  — 
Jlount  Cavello  taken  . . . April  9,  1833 

Admiral  Napier  takes  Dom  Miguel’s  squadron 
off  Cape  St.  Vincent . . . . July  2,  — 

Lisbon  is  evacuated  by  the  duko  of  Cadaval’s 
army  ; tho  queen  proclaimed  . July  24,  — 

After  various  conflicts  Uom  Miguel  capitulates 
to  tho  Pedroite  forces,  and  Santarem  surren- 
ders   May  26,  1834 

Dom  Miguel  is  permitted  to  leave  the  country 
unmolested,  and  he  embarks  at  Evora  for 

Genoa May  31,  — 

Massacres  take  place  at  Lisbon  . . June  g,  — 

The  Cortes  declare  the  queen  to  be  of  age. 

Sept.  15,  — 

Dom  Pedro  dies  ....  Sept.  21,  — 

Oporto  wine  company  abolished  . . . — 

Prince  Aug-ustus  of  Portugal  (duke  of  Leuch- 
tenberg),  just  married  to  the  queen,  dies, 

March  28,  1835 

The  queen  marries  prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe 

Coburg April  9,  1836 

Revolution  at  Lisbon  ....  Aug.  9,  — 
Another  outbreak  there  . . . . Nov.  8,  — 

The  duke  of  Tereeira  attempts  to  restore  Dom 
Pedro’s  charter  ....  Aug.  18,  1837 
He  and  Saldanha  fail  in  the  attempt,  and  em- 
bark for  England  . . . Sept.  18,  — 

Oporto  wine  company  re-established  Aijril  7,  1838 
The  northern  provinces  in  a state  of  insurrec- 
tion about  this  time  . . . April  20,  1846 

The  duke  of  Palmella  resigns  his  ministry, 

Oct.  31,  — 

Action  at  Evora,  the  queen’s  troops  defeat  the 

insurgent  forces Oct.  31,  — 

British  squadi-on  under  adm.  Parker  arrives  in 
the  Tagus,  at  the  queen’s  request  . Oct.  31,  — 
Palmella  banished  . . . . Nov.  26,  — 

COUNTS  AND  KIN( 

1093.  Henry,  count  or  earl  of  Portugal. 

1112.  Alfonso,  his  son,  and  Theresa. 

1128.  Alfonso,  count  of  Portugal,  alone. 

1139.  Alfonso  I.  declared  Kino,  having  obtained  a 
signal  victory  over  a prodigious  army  of 
Moors  on  the  plains  of  Ourique. 

1185.  Sancho  I. , son  of  Alfonso. 

1212.  Alfonso  II.,  surnamed  Crassus,  or  the  Fat. 

1223.  >aucho  II.  or  the  Idle  : deposed. 

1248.  Alfonso  III. 

1279.  Denis  or  Dionysius,  styled  the  Father  of  his 
country. 

1325.  Alfonso  IV.,  the  Brave. 

1357.  Peter,  the  Sevei-e  : succeeded  by  his  son, 

1367.  Ferdinand  I.  ; succeeded  by  his  natm’al 
brother, 

1383.  John  I.,  the  Bastard,  and  the  Great;  married 
Philippa,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke 
of  Lancaster. 


Marquess  of  Paldanba  defeats  count  Bomfln  at 

Torres  Vedras Dec.  22,  184O 

'I'he  insurgents  enter  Oporto  . . . Jan.  7,  1847 

London  conl'ercnco,  by  which  England,  Franco, 
and  ypain  determine  to  a8.sist  tho  queen  of 
I'ortugal  to  terminate  tho  civil  war  May  21,  — 
Submission  of  Sa  do  Bandeira  to  the  rjueen, 

Juno  II,  — 

A Spanish  force  enters  Oporto,  and  tho  J unto 

cai)ituratcs Juno  26,  — 

An  American  squadron  arrives  in  the  Tagus  to 
enforce  claims  against  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment   June  22,  1850 

Militfu-y  insurrection,  headed  by  the  duke  of 
Saldanha,  who  being  out-stripjjcd  in  his 
march  on  Santarem  by  the  king  of  Portugal, 
flees  northward  ....  April  10,  1851 
Oporto  declares  for  tho  duke,  who  had  left  the 
city  for  Vigo  to  embark  for  England  ; but  is 
called  back  by  the  insurgents  . Aj)ril  24,  — 
Saldanha’s  triumphal  entry  into  Oporto,  Apr.  29,  — 
The  conde  de  Thomar,  prime  mini.stcr,  resigns, 
and  embarks  on  board  a British  ship  for 
England,  where  he  aiTives  . . May  16,  — 

Dom  Jiliguel  marries  the  princess  of  Lowenstein- 

Rosenberg Sept.  21,  — 

*\ji  addition  to  the  Portuguese  charter  sanc- 
tioned by  the  queen  : the  prince-royal  takes 
the  oath  to  the  constitution  . . July  18,  1852 

Conversion  of  the  pubhc  debt . . Dec.  18,  — 

Death  of  the  queen  Maria  II.  . . Nov.  15,  1853 

King-consort  recognised  as  regent . Dec.  19,  — 
The  young  king  visits  England  . . June,  1B54 

The  slaves  on  royal  domains  freed  . Dec.  30,  — 
The  king  visits  France  . . . May,  1855 

Inauguration  of  the  king  . . Sept.  16,  1855 

Resignation  of  Saldanha  ministry  . June  5,  1856 
First  Portuguese  railway  (from  Lisbon  to  San- 
tarem) opened  ....  Oct.  26,  — 

Fever  rages  in  Lisbon  : the  king  veiy  active  in 
reheving  the  sufferers  . . Oct.  and  Nov.  1857 

The  French  emigrant  ship  for  negroes,  Charles- 
et-Georges  seized  ....  Nov.  29,  — 

Anger  of  the  French  government:  its  ultima- 
tum sent,  Oct.  13  ; and  ships  of  war  to  the 
Tagus  : the  vessel  restored  (see  Charles-et- 

Georges) Oct.  25,  1858 

Death  of  the  duke  of  Tereeira,  prime  minister, 

April  26 ; succeeded  by  the  senhor  Aguiar, 

May  2,  who  resigns  ....  July  2,  i£6o 
Death  of  the  king,  Pedro  V.  ; succeeded  by  his 
brother  the  duke  of  Oporto  . . Nov.  ii,  1861 

Death  of  Don  John,  the  king’s  brother,  Dec.  29,  — 

The  law  of  succession  altered  in  favour  of  the 
king’s  sisters  . . . . Jan.  3,  1862 

The  king  married  to  princess  Maria  Pia  of  Savoy 
by  proxy,  at  Turin,  Sept.  27 ; at  Lisbon,  Oct.  6,  — 
Elections  : majority  for  the  government,  Nov.  — 

IS  OF  PORTUGAL. 

1433.  Edward  or  Duarte. 

1438.  Alfonso  V.,  the  African. 

1481.  John  II.,  whose  actions  procured  him  the 
titles  of  the  Great  and  the  Perfect ; suc- 
ceeded by  his  cousin, 

1495.  Emmanuel,  the  Fortunate. 

1521.  John  III.,  son  of  Emmanuel;  he  admitteo 
into  his  kingdom  the  religious  institution  of 
the  Inquisition. 

1557.  Sebastian  : drowned  after  the  great  battle  of 
Alcazarquivir,  in  Africa,  Aug.  4,  1578;  when 
the  crown  reverted  to  his  great  imcle, 

1578.  Henry,  the  Cardinal,  son  of  Emmanuel. 

1580.  Anthony,  prior  of  Crato,  son  of  Emmanuel: 
deposed  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  who  united 
Portugal  to  his  other  dominions  till  1640. 
1640.  John  IV.,  duke  of  Braganza  : dispossessed 
the  Spaniards  in  a bloodless  revolution,  and 
was  proclaimed  king,  Dec.  1. 
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1656.  Alfonso  VI.  : dcpo.scd  in  1668,  and  liis  In-other 
and  successor  reter  made  regent : tlie  latter 
ascended  the  throne  in 

1683.  Peter  II.  : succeeded  by  his  son, 

1706.  John  V.  : succeeded  by  his  son, 

1750.  Joseph  Emmanuel.  The  daughter  and  suc- 
cessor of  this  prince  married  his  brother, 
by  di.spcnsation  from  the  pope,  and  they 
ascended  the  throne,  as 

1777.  Maria-Prances-Isabella  and  Peter  III.  jointly. 

1786.  Maria,  alone:  this  princess  afterwards  falls 
into  a state  of  melancholy  and  derangement ; 
dies,  1816. 

1792.  Regency.  John,  son  of  the  queen,  and  after- 
wards king,  declared  regent  of  the  kingdom. 

1816.  John  VI.,  previously  regent.  He  had  with- 
drawn in  1807,  owing  to  the  French  invasion 
of  Portugal,  to  his  Brazilian  dominions  ; but 
the  discontent  of  his  subjects  obliged  him  to 
return  in  1821  ; died  in  1826. 


1826.  Peter  IV.  (Dorn  Pedi-o),  son  of  John  VI.  : 
making  his  election  of  the  emirire  of  Brazil, 
abdicated  the  throne  of  Portugal  in  favour 
of  his  daughter, 

— Maria  II.  (da  Gloria),  who  became  queen  at 
7 years  of  age. 

1828.  Dom  Miguel,  brother  to  Peter  IV.,  usurped 
the  crown,  which  he  retained,  amid  civil 
contentions,  until  1833. 

1833.  Maria  II.  restored : declared  in  Sept.  1834 
(being  then  15)  to  be  of  age,  and  assumed 
the  royal  irower  accordingly  : died  Nov.  15, 
1853  ; succeeded  by  her  son, 

1853.  Peter  V.  (Dom  Pedro),  born  Sept.  16,  1837 ; 

died  Nov.  n,  1861 ; succeeded  by  his  brother, 
1861.  Louis  I.,  the  pke.sent  (1862)  king,  born  Oct.  i, 
1838. 

Heir  presumptive:  his  brother,  prince  Augustus, 
born  Nov.  4,  1847. 


POSITIVE  PHILOSOPHY  * set  fortli  by  Auguste  Comte,  an  eminent  mathematician, 
born  about  1795  ; died  at  Paris,  1852. 

POSTS.  Said  to  have  originated  in  the  regular  couriers  established  by  Cyrus,  who 
erected  post-houses  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  about  536  b.  c.  Augustus  was  the 
first  who  introduced  this  institution  among  the  Romans, "and  who  employed  post-chaises. 
This  was  imitated  by  Charlemagne  about  A.D.  800,  Aslie.  Louis  XL  first  established 
post-houses  in  France  owing  to  his  eagerness  for  news,  and  they  were  the  first  institution  of 
this  nature  in  Europe,  1470.  Ilenault.  In  England  the  plan  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV,  1481,  when  riders  on  post-horses  went  stages  of  the  distance  of  twentj’’  miles 
from  each  other,  in  order  to  procure  the  king  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the  events  that 
passed  in  the  course  of  the  war  that  had  arisen  with  the  Scots.  Gale.  Richard  III, 
improved  the  system  of  couriers  in  1483,  In  1543  similar  arrangements  existed  in  England. 
Sadler's  Letters.  Post  communications  between  London  and  most  towns  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  existed  in  1635,  Strype. 


POST-OFFICE  OF  England,  The  first  chief  postmaster  of  England  was  Thomas  Ran- 
dolph, appointed  by  queen  Elizabeth  in  1581,  James  I,  appointed  Matthew  de  I’Equester 
as  foreign  postmaster  ; and  Charles  I,  appointed  William  Frizell  and  Thomas  Witherings  in 
1631,  A proclamation  of  Charles  I.  states  in  the  preamble  that  “whereas  to  this  time  there 
hath  been  no  certain  intercourse  between  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  king 
now  commands  his  jDostmaster  of  England  for  foreign  parts  to  settle  a running  post  or  two 
to  run  night  and  day  between  Edinburgh  and  London,  to  go  thither  and  come  back  again  in 
six  days,”  t 1631,  An  enlarged  office  was  erected  by  the  parliament  in  1643  ; and  one  more 
considerable  in  1657,  with  a vieAv  “to  benefit  commerce,  convey  the  public  dispatches,  and 
as  the  best  means  to  discover  and  prevent  many  dangerous  wicked  designs  against  the  com- 
monwealth by  the  inspection  of  the  correspondence,”  Ashe. 


The  Post-office  as  at  present  constituted  was 
founded  12  Charles  II.  Dec.  27,  1660. 

Cross  posts  establi.shed  by  Rafijh  Allen,  1720. 

The  mails  were  first  conveyed  by  coaches, 

Aug.  2,  1784,  when  the  first  mail  left  London 
for  Bristol.  See  Mail  Coaches. 

The  mails  first  conveyed  by  railway,  1830;  by 
the  overland  route  to  India  . . . '.  1835 

Penny  Post  first  set  up  in  London  and  its 
suburbs  by  a Mr.  Robert  Murray,  upholsterer ; 
in  1681.  He  assigned  his  interest  in  the 


undertaking  to  Mr.  Dockwra,  a merchant, 

1683  ; but  on  a trial  at  the  King’s  Bench  bar 
it  was  adjudged  to  belong  to  the  duke  of 
York,  as  a branch  of  the  general  post,  and 
was  thereupon  annexed  to  the  revenue  of  the 
crown,  1690.  This  institution  was  considei-- 
ably  improved  in  and  around  London,  and 
was  made  a two-penny  post,  July  1794  et  seq. 

A penny -po.st  was  first  set  up  in  Dublin  . . 1774 

arly  in  1837,  Mr.  Rowland  HillJ  broached  his 
plan  of  penny-postage,  which  was  adopted 


* It  sets  aside  theology  and  metaphysics  as  two  merely  preliminary  stages  in  hfe  ; and  abandons  all 
search  after  causes  and  essences  of  things,  and  restricts  itself  to  the  observation  and  classification  of 
phenomena  and  the  discovery  of  their  laws.  Comte  asserted  that  Europe  had  now  arrived  at  the  third 
stage  of  its  progress.  He  aimed  at  being  the  founder  of  a new  religion  as  well  as  a new  philosophy,  the 
“ religion  of  humanity.  ” 

I The  king  also  commanded  his  “ postmaster  of  England  for  foreign  parts  ” to  open  a regiilar  com- 
munication by  running  posts  between  the  metropolis  and  Edinburgh,  West  Chester,  Holyhead,  Ireland, 
Plymouth,  Exeter,  &c.  (Rates  of  postage — i letter  carried  under  80  miles,  2d.  ; under  140  miles,  ^d.  ; 
above  that  distance  in  England,  6d.  ; to  any  part  of  Scotland,  8d.)  Even  so  late  as  between  1730  and  1740, 
the  post  was  only  transmitted  three  days  a week  between  Edinburgh  and  London  ; and  the  metropolis,  on 
one  occasion,  only  sent  a single  letter,  which  was  for  an  Edinburgh  banker,  named  Ramsay. 

I A national  testimonial  was  presented  to  him,  June  17,  1846  ; on  Nov.  30,  he  was  appointed  secretary 
to  the  post  office  ; and  created  K.C.B.  in  i860. 
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rOST*C)l’’KK'E  OF  Knc'.lani),  continued. 

after  a full  investigation  by  a Cunimittoo  of 
the  House  of  t’oiumuns  in  ....  iSjq 
The  now  po.stogo  law,  by  which  the  \iniform 
rate  of  4</.  per  letter  was  tried  ns  an  experi- 
ment, came  into  operation  . . . Hee.  5,  — 

The  uniform  rate  of  lU.  per  letter  of  half  an 
ounce  weight,  A;e.,  commeneed  . .Ian.  lo,  1840 
The  stampeil  postage  covers  came  iido  use,  .May  G,  — 
ytnnbtr  0/  IdUr.'i  delivered  in  llio  last  year  of 
the  heavy  postage  (i83<j)  was  82,470,50,  in- 
cluding 6,563,024  frank.s. 

In  1840,1110  number  was  168,768,344;  in  1851, 
360,651,187,  whereof  36,512,649  were  in  iSeot- 
land,  and  35,982,782  were  in  Ireland. 

The  number  in  1856  was,  England  388  millions  ; 
Scotland,  42  millions ; Irelaiul,  48  millions ; 
total,  478  millions  ; being  an  increa.se  of  4J 
per  cent,  on  1855,  and  an  average  of  17  to 
each  person. 

On  Feb.  14,  1856,  618,000  letters  passed  through 
the  general  post-office. 

In  1859,  544,796,000  letters  were  posted  in  the 
United  Kingdom  ; being  .an  increase  of  4^  per 
cent,  on  1858.  The  average  annual  number 
to  each  person — in  England  22 ; Seotland,  16 ; 
Ireland,  7. 


In  1660,  564  millions  of  letters  were  delivered 
in  the  United  Kingdom ; in  1861,  593  millions. 

Bonk- Pott. —On  .June  5,  1855,  a treasury  warrant 
was  i.sKued,  providing  for  the  carriage  by  post 
of  hooks,  puiHij/iklt,  A:c.,  umler  certain  re 
strietion.s — 4 07,.  for  id.  ; 8 oz.  for  -.til.,  &c. 

Public  rccepladcs  for  kitcrj  before  1840,  about 
4500. 

In  i860,  there  were  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
11,412  post-offices. 

The  street  Letter-boxes  were  erected  in  March, 
1855.  The  first  one  was  placed  at  the  comer 
of  Fleet-street  and  Farringdon-street.  ITiero 
were  1958  in  18G0. 

A Money-Order  Office,  set  uii  in  1792,  was  little 
u.scd  on  .account  of  the  expense  till  1840.  In 
1839,  188,291  money  orders  were  issued  for 
313,124/.;  in  1861,  7,580,455  orders  for 

14,616,3486 

The  Po'.tul  Guide  first  appc.arcd  in  1856;  in 
which  j’car  London  and  the  vicinity  w'as 
divided  into  districts  for  postal  puqioscs : 
viz.  East,  West,  &c.  The  postmaster-general 
has  issued  8 Annual  Reports  (for  1854-61). 

The  Post-office  Directory  first  appeared  in  1800. 


REVEKUE  OF  THE  POST-OFFICE. 


1643. 

It  yielded  . 

£5,000  ' 

1744. 

It  yielded 

, £235,492 

1835- 

United  Kingdom 

^£2,353,340 

1653- 

Farmed  to 

John 

1764. 

Ditto.  . . . 

, 432,048  1 

1839. 

Ditto 

• 2,522,495 

3Ianley  for 

10,000 

1790. 

Ditto 

• 480,074 

1840. 

New  rate 

. 471,000 

1663. 

Farmed  to 

Daniel 

1800. 

Ditto . 

■ 745,313 

1845. 

Net  revenue 

761,982 

O'Xcale  for 

21,500 

1805. 

Great  Britain 

■ 1,424,994 

1850. 

Ditto 

803,898 

1674. 

Farmed  for 

43,000 

1810. 

Ditto  . 

. 1,709,065 
• 1,755^898 

i 1855. 

Ditto . 

. 1,137,220 
. 1,150.960 

1685. 

It  jfielded  . 

65,000 

1815. 

Ditto . . . , 

1859. 

Ditto 

1707. 

Ditto 

111,461 

1820. 

United  Kingdom  , 

. 2,402,697 

i860. 

Ditto . 

. 1,102,479 
. 1,161,985 

1714. 

1723- 

Ditto  . 
Ditto 

145.227 

201,805 

1825. 

1830. 

Ditto  . 
Ditto . 

. 2,255,239 
■ 2,301,432 

1861. 

Ditto 

POST-OFFICES. 

The  Gener.\l  Post-Office  of  London  was  originally 
established  in  Cloak-lane,  near  Dowgate-hill, 
whence  it  was  removed  to  the  Black  Swan,  in 
Bishopsgate-street.  iVfter  the  gi'eat  fire  of  1666,  it 
w-as  removed  to  the  Tw-o  Black-Pillars  in  Brydges- 
street,  Covent -garden,  and  afterw^ards  (about  1690) 
to  sir  Robert  Viner’s  mansion  in  Lombard-street. 
It  was  transferred  to  the  building  in  St.  Martin’s- 
le-Grand,  erected  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  college 
and  sanctuary,  from  designs  by  R.  Smirke,  esq., 
Sept.  23,  1829. 

The  new  Post-office  of  Dublin  opened,  Jan.  6,  1818. 

The  foundation  of  a new  Post-office  at  Edinbiu’gh 
was  laid  by  the  prince  consort  in  Oct.  1861. 

Post-Office  Saving-Banks  established,  1861  ; in- 
terest 2^  per  cent.  ; government  responsible  to 
depositors.  The  number  of  these  banks  and  the 
amount  of  deposits  received  on  March  31,  1862, 
were 


Banks. 

Deposits. 

England . 

• 1795 

. £668,879  10 

2 

Wales  . 

. 129 

. 28,392  2 

10 

Scotland 

. 299 

. . 10,237  9 

8 

Ireland  . . 

. 300  . 

. 26,064  18 

8 

The  Islands  . 

9 

• • 1,679  15 

0 

2532 

^735,253  16 

4 

London  district 

• 267,329  13 

8 

I postmasters. 

1 The  number  of  postmasters  (2)  reduced  to  i,  1822. 

I The  offices  of  postmaster-general  of  England  and  of 
I Ireland  united  in  one  person,  1831. 
j 1823.  Thomas  earl  of  Chichester. 

1826.  Lord  Frederick  Montague. 

1827.  Wilham  duke  of  Manchester. 

1830.  Ch.arles  duke  of  Richmond. 

1834.  Francis  marquess  of  Conyngham. 

1835.  William  lord  Maryborough. 

— Francis  marquess  of  Conyngham. 

— Thomas  earl  of  Liclifield. 

1841.  Wilham  viscount  Lowther. 

1846.  Edward  earl  of  St.  Germans. 

— Ulick  marquess  of  Clanricarde. 

1855.  George  duke  of  A rgyle. 

1858.  Chaiies  lord  Colchester. 

1859.  Jfimes  earl  of  Elgin. 

1860.  Edward  lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  (the  present 

postmaster) 

SECRETARIES. 

1797.  Francis  Freeling. 

1836.  Wm.  L.  Mabei'ley. 

1846.  Rowland  Hill,  the  present  secretary. 


POSTING.  Post-cliaises  were  invented  by  tlie  French,  and,  according  to  Grainger,  were 
introduced  into  this  country  by  Mr.  William  Tull,  son  of  the  well-known  Mwiter  on  Hus- 
bandry. Posting  was  fixed  by  statute  of  Edward  VI.  at  one  penny  per  mile,  1548.  By  a 
statute,  re-establishing  the  post-office,  none  but  the  postmaster  or  his  deputies  could  furnish 
post-horses  for  travellers,  1660,  and  hence  the  name.  The  post-horse  duty  was  imposed  in 
1779.  Post-horse  duty  yielded,  in  1852,  in  England  128,501/.,  and  in  Scotland  16,933/. 

POTASSIUM,  a most  remarkable  metal,  discovered  in  1807  by  Humphry  Davy,  who 
first  succeeded  in  separating  it  from  potash  by  means  of  a powerful  voltaic  battery,  in  the 
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laLoratoiy  of  the  Royal  Institution,  London;  and  also  the  metals  Sodium  from  soda, 
Calcium  from  lime,  &c.  The  alkalis  and  earths  had  been  previously  regarded  as  simple 
substances.  I’otassium  ignites  on  contact  witli  water. 

POTATOES,  natives  of  Chili  and  Peru,  were  originally  brought  to  England  from  Santa 
Ec,  in  America,  by  sir  John  Hawkins,  a.d.  1563.  Others  ascribe  their  introduction  to  sir 
Francis  Drake,  in  1586  ; while  their  general  introduction  is  mentioned  by  many  writers  as 
occurring  in  1592.  Their  first  culture  in  Ireland  is  referred  to  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  had 
large  estates  in  that  country,  about  Youghal,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  It  is  said  that  potatoes 
were  not  known  in  Flanders  until  1620.  A fine  kind  of  potato  was  first  brought  from 
America  l)y  Mr.  Howard,  who  cultivated  it  at  Cardington,  near  Bedford,  1765  ; and  its 
culture  became  general  soon  after.  The  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland,  four  succes- 
sive years  from  1845,  caused  famine  among  the  poor,  to  which  succeeded  pestilent  disease  of 
which  multitudes  died  ; among  them  many  priests  and  physicians.  Parliament  voted  ten 
millions  sterling  in  this  awful  exigency,  and  several  countries  of  Europe,  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  forwarded  provisions  and  other  succours.  See  Ireland* 

POTlDdEA,  a toAvn  in  Macedonia,  a tributary  of  Athens,  against  whom  it  revolted  432 
B.C.,  hut  submitted  in  429.  It  was  taken  from  the  Athenians  after  three  years’  siege,  by 
Philip  II.  of  Macedon  in  358  b.o. 

POTOSI  (Peru).  Silver  mines  here  were  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1545  ; they  are 
in  a mountain  in  the  form  of  a sugar-loaf. 

POTSDAM  (near  Berlin),  the  Versailles  of  Prussia.  It  was  made  an  arsenal  in  1721. 
Here  is  situated  the  palace  of  Sans  Souci,  embellished  by  Frederic  II.,  which  was  occupied 
by  Napoleon  I.  in  Oct.  1806.  Here  also  is  the  new  palace,  the  residence  of  prince  Frederic 
William  and  his  wife  the  princess  Royal  of  England,  married,  Jan.  25,  1858. 

POTTERY.  Marryatt’s  History  of  Pottery  and  Brongniart’s  “Arts  Ceramiques”  arc 
valuable  works.  See  Earthenioare,  Porcelain,  &c. 

POULTRY.  An  exhibition  of  poultry  was  held  in  London  in  January  1853,  when  nearly 
1000  cocks  were  exhibited.  Similar  exhibitions  have  been  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  since. 

POULTRY  COMPTER  (London),  was  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  old  city  prisons.  The 
compter  of  Wood-street  belonged  to  the  sheriff  of  London,  and  was  made  a prison-house  in 
1555.  This  latter  and  Bread-street  compter  were  rebuilt  in  1667.  The  Giltspur-street  prison 
was  built  to  supply  the  place  of  the  old  city  compters ; it  was  pulled  down  in  1855.  The 
Poultry  chapel  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Poultry  comj)ter,  in  1819.  Leigh. 

POUND,  from  the  Latin  Pondus.  The  value  of  the  Roman  pondo  is  not  precisely  known, 
though  some  suppose  it  was  equivalent  to  an  Attic  mina  or  3?.  45.  "jd.  The  pound  sterling 
was  in  Saxon  times  about  A.D.  671,  a pound  troy  of  silver,  and  a shilling  was  its  twentieth 
part  ; consequently  the  latter  was  three  times  as  large  as  it  is  at  present.  Peacham.  Our 
avoirdupois  weight  pound,  came  from  the  French,  and  contains  sixteen  ounces ; it  is  in 
proportion  to  our  troy  weight  as  seventeen  to  fourteen.  See  under  Standard. 

POWDERING  THE  HAIR  is  said  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  some  of  the  ballad-singers 
at  the  fair  at  St.  Germains  whitening  their  heads,  to  make  themselves  ridiculous.  It  became 
very  general  about  a.d.  1614.  In  England  the  hair-powder  tax,  one  guinea  for  each  person, 
began  in  May  1795,  at  which  time  the  practice  was  at  its  height.  The  tax  still  exists, 
yielding  in  England  under  4000Z.  per  year.  It  was  abolished  in  Ireland. 

POWER-LOOMS.  See  Looms  and  Cotton. 

POYNINGS’  LAW,  so  called  after  sir  Edward  Poynings,  one  of  the  lord  deputies  of 
Ireland  at  the  time  of  its  passing,  a.d.  1494.  By  this  law  all  legislation  in  the  Irish 
parliament  was  confined  to  matters  first  approved  of  by  the  king  and  the  English  council. 
This  act  was  repealed  together  with  the  English  Declaratory  act  of  the  6th  of  Geo.  I.  and 
some  other  equally  obnoxious  Irish  statutes,  April,  1782. 

PRtEMONSTRATENSIAN  ORDER,  founded  in  1120  by  Norbert,  a monk.  Its  first 
house  in  England  was  founded  by  Peter  de  Gousla  or  Gousel,  at  Newsham,  in  Lincolnshire, 
11^2)  ~Tanner ; according  to  others  in  1146.  The  order  spread  widely  through  England  soon 
after.  The  house  at  Newsham  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St  Martial.  Lewis. 

PRiEMUNIRE,  Law  of.  This  law  (which  obtained  its  name  from  the  first  two  words 
“ Preemoneri,'^  or  “ Pramuniri  facias,''  “ Cause  to  be  forewarned,”  and  which  is  applied  to 

* From  statistical  returns,  it  appears  that  the  potato  crop  is  so  vciy  uncci'tain  that  it  ought  not  to  bo 
relied  on  as  a staple  article  of  food. 


any  ollonci'  iu  llio  way  of  ronicinpt  of  tin?  s()vcrci;;n  or  liis  ffovonnncnt)  (hnivod  its  ori^^in 
Ironi  tlm  I'xorliilaiit  ])owi»r  wliich  was  ('xcirised  in  I'aiolaiid  hy  the  pope.  The  oH'cna;  ranked 
as  one  against  the  kin^f,  heeauso  it  consisted  ol'  introdncing  a foreign  jiower  into  the  land, 
and  therehy  creating  an  imjuriuni  in  iinjxrio.  'J’ho  lirst  statute  ol'  J’rieinnnire  was  (niaeted 
35  l''*l'varil  1.  1306,  Coh\  'I'he  <dmrch  of  h’omc  in  the  assertion  of  her  sn]ireniacy,  hcstoweil 
most  of  the  hishoprics,  al)heys,  &c.,  before  they  were  void,  ni)on  favourites,  on  pretence  of 
]>roviding  tlie  chnrch  witli  better  (pialiliod  successors  before  the  vacancies  oecnned.  To  jait 
a sto])  to  these  eneroaclinients,  Kdward  III,  enacted  a statute  in  1352,  The  statute 
conmionly  relerred  to  as  the  statute  of  Pneninnire  is  the  16th  of  Itichard  II,  1392,  lint 
several  other  enactments,  of  similar  object,  followed  in  ,snbse(pient  reigns. 

ri\/KTOblAN  r.UAKDS  were  instituted  l>y  the  eni])cror  Angnstns  (13  B.c,)  : their  num- 
bers were  enlarged  by  Tiberin.s,  Yitellins,  and  their  successors.  At  first  snjiporters  of  the 
imperial  tyrants  they  eventually  became  their  master.s,  actually  putting  np  the  imiierial 
diadem  lor  sale  (as  in  a.d.  193  when  it  was  bought  by  Didins  Jnlianns).  They  at  times 
committed  many  atrocities,  and  were  linally  disbanded  by  Constantine,  in  312. 

I’K.hTOKS.  Magistrates  at  Koine.  The  office  was  instituted  365  ii.c,,  when  one  praetor 
only  was  appointed;  but  a second  was  appointed  in  252  b.c.  One  (prcctor  urbanus) 
administered  justice  to  the  citizens,  and  the  other  {‘prodor  peregrinus)  in  causes  which 
related  to  loreigners.  In  227  b.c.  two  more  praetors  were  created  to  assist  the  consul  in  the 
government  ol  the  provinces  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  which  had  been  lately  conquered  ; and 
two  more  when  Spain  Avas  reduced  into  the  form  of  a Koniaii  jiroviuce,  197  b.c.  Sylla,  the 
dictator,  added  two  more,  and  Julius  Caesar  increased  the  nuinber  to  10,  which  afterwards 
became  16.  Alter  this,  their  number  fluctuated,  being  sometimes  18,  16,  or  12  ; till,  in  the 
decline  of  the  empire,  their  dignity  decreased,  and  their  numbers  were  reduced  to  three. 

PRAGA,  a suburb  of  "Warsaw,  AA'here  a most  bloody  battle  was  fought,  Nov.  5,  1794; 
30,000  Poles  Avere  butchered  b3’-the  renoAAuied  Russian  general  SuAvarroAv.  On  Feb.  25,  1831, 
near  here,  the  Poles,  commanded  by  Skrznecki,  defeated  the  Russian  army,  commanded  by 
general  Giesmar,  avIio  lost  4000  killed  and  Avounded,  6000  prisoners,  and  12  pieces  of  cannon. 

PRAGMATIC  SANCTION.  An  ordinance  relating  to  the  church  and  sometimes  state 
affairs.  The  ordinances  of  the  kings  of  France  are  thus  called  : in  one  the  rights  of  the 
Gallican  church  Avere  asserted  against  the  usurpation  of  the  pope  in  the  choice  of  bishops,  by 
Charles  "N^II.  in  1438.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  for  settling  the  empire  of  Germany  in  the 
house  of  Austria,  a.d.  1439.  Again  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  published  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  Avhereby,  in  default  of  male  issue,  his  daughters  should  succeed  in  x)refereuce  to 
the  daughters  of  his  brother  Joseph  I.,  April  17,  1713  ; and  he  settled  his  dominions  on  his 
daughter  Maria  Theresa,  in  conformity  thereto,  1723.  She  succeeded  in  Oct.  1740;  but  it 
gaA'e  rise  to  a Avar,  in  Avhich  most  of  the  powers  of  Eiu'ope  were  engaged,  Avliich  lasted  till  1 748. 

PRAGUE,  the  capital  of  Bohemia.  The  old  city  Avas  foimded  about  a.d.  759  ; the  neAV 
city  Avas  rebuilt  in  1348,  by  the  emperor  Charles  I"'^,  aaJio  made  it  his  capital  and  erected  a 
university.  ^ Prague  has  suffered  much  by  Avar.  In  1619,  the  Bohemians  elected  Frederick  V. 
count  Palatine  (son-in-laAv  of  our  James  I.)  for  their  king  ; on  Nov.  8,  1620,  their  army  Avas 
totally  defeated  by  the  Austi’ians,  under  Maximilian  of  Bavaria.  The  unfortunate  king  Avas 
forced  to  flee  Avith  his  queen  and  children  into  Holland,  leaving  all  his  baggage  and  money 
l)ehind  him.  He  was  afterAA’ards  deprWed  of  his  hereditary  c^minions,  and  the  Protestant 
interest  Avas  ruined  in  Bohemia.  The  pusillanimity  and  inactivity  of  James  I.  Avere  severely 
censured.  Prague  AA’as  taken  by  the  SAA*edes  in  1648,  and  by  the  French  in  1741  ; but  they 
Avere  obliged  to  leaA^e  it  in  1742.  In  1744  it  AA’as  taken  b}"  the  king  of  Prussia  ; but  he  Avas 
obliged  to  abandon  it  in  the  same  year.  The  gi*eat  battle  of  Prague  was  fought  May  6,  1757. 
In  this  engagement  the  Austrians  AA'ere  defeated  b}^  prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  and  their  aa'IioIc 
camp  taken  ; their  illustrious  commander,  general  Braun,  was  mortally  Avounded,  and  the 
brave  Prussian,  marshal  Schwerin,  Avas  killed.  After  this  victory,  Prague  Avas  besieged  by 
the  king  of  Prussia,  but  he  Avas  soon  obliged  to  raise  the  siege. — An  insurrection  in  Prague, 
June,  1848,  AA'as  sujApressed  in  a fcAv  days. 

PRAISE-GOD-BAREBONES’  PARLIAMENT.  See  Barehoncs. 

PRASLIN  MURDER  Avas  perpetrated  on  the  duchesse  de  Choiseul-Praslin,  b}’^  her 
husband,  the  due  de  Praslin,  at  his  oavii  house  in  Paris,  Aug.  17,  1847.  She  AA'as  the  only 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  marshal  Sebastiani,  the  mother  of  nine  children,  and  in  her  fort)'- 
first  3'ear.  Cireumstmees  Avere  so  managed  by  him  as  to  give  it  the  ap^jearance  of  being  the 
act  of  another.  During  the  arrangements  for  the  trial,  the  duke  took  poison. 
PRAYER-BOOK.  See  Common  Prayer. 
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PPAYEPS,  “Then  hcpjan  men  to  call  U])on  the  name  of  the  Lord”  {Gen.  iv.  26),  3875 
B.C,  The  mode  of  praying  with  the  face  to  the  east  was  instituted  by  pope  Boniface  II.  a.d. 
532.  'I'liis  last  custom,  which  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  has  been  recently  adopted  in  some 
Protestant  places  of  worship  in  England.  Prayers  for  the  dead  were  first  introduced  into  the 
Christian  church  about  a.d.  190.  Eusebius.  Prayers  addressed  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  to 
the  saints  were  introduced  by  pope  Gregory,  a.d.  593. 

PRECEDENCE  was  estaUished  in  very  early  ages  ; and  in  most  of  the  countries  of  the 
East,  and  of  Europe,  and  was  amongst  the  laws  of  Justinian.  In  England  the  order  of  pre- 
cedency was  regulated  chiefly  by  two  statutes,  namely,  one  passed  31  Henry  VIII.  1539,  and 
the  other,  i George  1.  1714. 

PREDESTINATION,  the  belief  that  God  hath  from  all  eternity  unchangeably  appointed 
whatever  comes  to  pass.  This  doctrine  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  perplexing  con- 
troversies that  have  occurred  among  mankind.  It  was  taught  by  the  ancient  stoics  and  early 
Christians  ; and  Mahomet  introduced  the  doctrine  into  the  Koran.  The  controversy 
respecting  it  in  the  Christian  Church  arose  in  the  fifth  century,  when  it  was  maintained  by 
St.  Augustin  ; and  Lucidus,  a priest  of  Gaul,  taught  it,  a.d.  470.  It  is  defined  in  the 
seventeenth  article  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  held  by  Calvinists  and  opposed  by 
Arminians  {which  see). 

PREROGATIVE  COURT.  Formerly  all  wills  were  proved  in  it,  and  all  administrations 
taken,  which  belong  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  his  prerogative.  A judge  to  decide 
disputes  was  ajipointed  by  the  archbishop.  Appeals  from  this  court  to  the  judicial  com- 
mittee of  the  privy  council  were  instituted  in  1830.  This  court  was  abolished,  and  the 
Probate  Court  established  in  1857. 

PREROGATIVE,  ROYAL.  In  England  the  sovereign  is  the  supreme  magistrate.  It  is 
a maxim  that  he  can  do  no  wrong.  He  is  the  head  of  the  established  church,  of  the  army 
and  navy,  and  the  fountain  of  office,  honour,  and  privilege,  but  is  subject  to  the  laws,  un- 
less exempted  by  name.  The  royal  prerogatives  were  greatly  exceeded  by  several  despotic 
sovereigns,  such  as  Elizabeth,  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  Elizabeth  used  the  phrase  “We,  of 
our  Royal  prerogative  which  we  will  not  have  argued  or  brought  in  question”  (1691). 
James  1.  told  his  parliament  “that  as  it  was  blasphemy  to  question  what  the  Almighty  could 
do  of  His  power,  so  it  was  sedition  to  enquire  what  a king  could  do  by  virtue  of  his  preroga- 
tive.” These  extreme  doctrines  were  nullified  by  the  revolution  of  1688;  and  the  exercise 
of  the  prerogative  is  now  virtually  subject  to  parliament.  See  Lords. 

PRESBURG,  an  ancient  city  in  Hungary,  where  the  diets  have  been  held  and  the  kings 
crowned.  On  Dec.  26,  1805,  a treaty  was  signed  between  France  and  Austria,  by  which  the 
ancient  states  of  Venice  were  ceded  to  Italy ; the  princiirality  of  Eichstadt,  part  of  the  bisho}^- 
ric  of  Passau,  the  city  of  Augsburg,  the  Tyrol,  all  the  possessions  of  Austria  in  Suabia,  in 
Brisgau,  and  Ortenau,  w' ere  transferred  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  duke  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  who,  as  wnll  as  the  duke  of  Baden,  were  then  created  kings  by  Napoleon.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  Helvetic  republic  wns  also  stipulated. 

PRESBYTERIANS*  are  so  called  from  their  maintaining  that  the  government  of  the 
church  appointed  in  the  New  Testament  was  by  Presbyteries,  or  association  of  ministers  and 
ruling  elders,  equal  in  power,  office,  and  in  order.  Presbyterianism  was  established  in 
England  in  1648,  but  abolishecl  at  the  restoration  in  1660.  It  became  the  established  form 
of  church  government  in  Scotland.  Its  distinguishing  tenets  seem  to  have  been  first  em- 
bodied in  the  formulary  of  faith  said  to  have  been  composed  by  John  Knox,  in  1560,  which 
was  approved  by  the  parliament,  and  ratified,  1567,  and  finally  settled  by  an  act  of  the 
Scottish  senate,  1696,  afterwards  secured  by  the  treaty  of  union  wuth  England  in  1707.  The 
first  Presbyterian  meeting-house  in  England  was  established  at  AVandsworth,  Surrey, 
Nov.  20,  1572. 

PRESCOTT  (Upper  Canada).  On  Nov.  17,  1838,  the  Canadian  rebels  were  attacked  by 
the  British  under  major  Young,  and  (on  the  i8th)  by  lieut. -colonel  Dundas,  who  dispersed 
the  insurgents,  several  of  whom  Avere  killed,  and  many  taken  prisoners,  and  the  remainder 
surrendered.  The  troojDS  also  suffered  considerably. 

PRESIDENT  or  the  Council,  Lord,  the  fourth  great  officer  of  state,  is  appointed  to 
this  important  office  by  letters-patent,  under  the  great  seal,  durante  bencplacito,  and,  by  his 
office,  is  to  attend  the  king’s  royal  person,  and  to  manage  the  debates  in  council ; to  propose 
matters  from  the  king  at  the  council-table  ; and  to  report  to  his  majesty  the  resolutions 
taken  thereupon.  The  council  Avas  re-modelled  according  to  a plan  by  sir  William  Temple 


* “The  elders  (Greek pres%<e}*otts)  I exhort,  who  am  also  an  elder  {e)jmx>reshyteros)."  i Peter  v.  1. 
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in  1679,  wlion  Anthony  AsliK*y,  carl  (jf  SlinTtcshiiry,  hccainc  lord-president.  See  Adminvi- 
fnxtions  and  Privy  Council.  I’uksidknt  ol' tho  United  States.  See  United  Slates. 

I’KI*’SS,  liiiiF.UTY  OF  TiiK.  'I’lio  imjiriumfur  “let  it  he  ])rintcd/’  was  iniich  used  on  the 
title-pa^cs  of  hooks  ]nintcd  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  liberty  of  the 
]>ress  was  .severely  restrained,  and  the  nninher  of  inaster-])rinters  in  London  and  Westniin.ster 
limited  by  the  Star  t'hainber,  13  ( 'harles  1.,  .Inly  i,  1637.  “Disorders  in  printin''”  were 
reilresseil  by  the  parliament  in  1O43  and  *^49  5 by  Charles  11.  in  1C62.  d'hc  eensor- 
.ship  of  the  press  (by  a licence  established  in  1655  and  1693)  was  abandoned  in  1695  (6  "Will. 
111.).  The  celebrated  toast,  “The  liberty  of  the  press  ; it  is  like  the  air  we  breathe — if  we 
have  it  not  we  die,”  was  lirst  oiven  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern,  at  a Whig  dinner  in 
1795.  Tresses  were  licensed,  and  the  ])rinter’s  name  rc(iiiircd  to  be  placed  on  both  the  lirst 
and  last  ])ages  of  a book,  July,  1799.  The  severity  of  the  restrictions  on  the  French  press 
wixs  relaxed  by  I\I.  Tersigny,  minister  of  the  Interior,  in  Dec.  i860,  but  soon  restored.  The 
libertv  of  the  press  in  the  United  States  has  been  gi-eatly  checked  during  the  Civil  War, 

1 86 1 -‘1862. 

TKESS  (NcAvsjiaper),  a journal,  published  in  Dublin,  of  considerable  talent,  but  of  a 
most  revolutionary  tendency.  It  was  commenced  in  Oct.  1797,  and  the  celebrated  Arthur 
O’Connor,  and  ^Ir.  Emmett,  the  barrister  (whose  brother  Avas  executed  in  1803),  and  several 
other  cons])icuous  men  Avere  contributors  to  it  : their  Avritings  served  to  inflame  the  public 
mind  in  Ireland,  on  the  eve  of  the  memorable  rebellion,  AA’hieh  broke  out  in  1798.  The 
})a])cr  AA'as  suppressed  by  a military  force,  ^Marcli  6,  1798,  and  Mr.  O’Connor  AA'as  aiTested  at 
^largate,  Avhilc  attempting  his  escape  to  France. — The  existing  Aveekly  Conservative  paper 
the  Press  Avas  first  published  in  May  1853. 

TRESSING  TO  DEATH.  A punishment  in  England,  referred  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  or  of  EdAvard  I.  and  on  the  statute  book  until  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 
A remarkable  instance  of  this  death,  in  England,  is  the  folloAA'ing  : —Walter  Calverly,  of  Cal- 
verly  in  Yorkshire,  esq.,  having  murdered  two  of  his  children,  and  stabbed  his  Avife  in  a fit 
of  jealousy,  being  arraigned  for  his  crime  at  York  assizes,  stood  mute,  and  Avas  thereupon 
pressed  to  death  in  the  castle,  a large  iron  Aveight  being  placed  upon  his  breast,  Aug.  5,  1605. 
Sloiv's  Chron.  Major  StrangAvays  suffered  death  in  a similar  manner  at  XeAA'gate  in  1657, 
for  the  murder  of  his  brother-in-laAv,  Mr.  Fussell. 

PRESSING  FOR  THE  Sea  Service.  See  Impressment. 

PRESTON  (Lancashire).  A manufacturing  toAvn.*  Near  here  CroniAvell  totally  defeated 
the  royalists  under  sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  Aug.  17,  1648.  Preston  Avas  taken  in  1715 
by  the  Scotch  insurgents,  under  Forster,  aaEo  proclaimed  king  James  VII.  They  AA^ere 
defeated  in  a battle  on  Nov.  12,  by  generals  Wills  and  Carpenter,  aa’Iio  Avith  the  royal  army 
invested  Preston  on  all  sides.  The  Scots  at  length  laid  doAAui  their  arms,  and  their  nobles 
and  leaders  A\*ere  secured  ; some  of  them  Avere  shot  as  deserters,  and  others  Avere  sent  to 
London  pinioned  and  bound  together,  to  intimidate  their  party. — The  stoppage  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  in  1861  and  1862  occasioned  gi-eat  suffering  in  Preston.  The  festival  termed 
the  Preston  guild,  said  to  have  been  instituted  in  Saxon  times,  and  to  have  been  kept  once 
in  20  years  regularly  since  1562,  Avas  duly  celebrated  in  Sept.  1862. 

PRESTON-PANS,  near  Edinburgh,  the  scene  of  a battle  betAveen  the  Young  Pretender, 
prince  Charles  Stuart,  and  his  Scotch  adherents,  and  the  royal  army  under  sir  John  Coj)e, 
Sept.  21,  1745.  The  latter  AA’as  defeated  Avith  the  loss  of  500  men,  and  AA’as  forced  to  flee  at 
the  very  first  onset.  Sir  John  Cope  precipitately  galloped  from  the  field  of  battle  to  Berwick- 
upon-TAveed,  Avhere  he  Avas  the  first  to  announce  his  oaa’ii  discomfiture.  His  disgrace  is  i3er- 
petuated  in  a favourite  Scottish  ballad,  called  “Johnnie  Cope.” 

PRETENDERS.  A name  gWen  to  the  son  and  grandsons  of  James  II.  of  England. — 
The  Old  Pretender,  or  Chevalier  de-St.  George,  born  June  10,  1688,  AA’as  acknoAA’ledged  by 
Louis  XIV.  as  James  III.  of  England,  in  1701.  He  Avas  proclaimed,  and  his  standard  set 
up,  at  Braemar  and  CastletoAA’ii,  in  Scotland,  Sept.  3,  1715  ; and  he  landed  in  Peterhead,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  from  France,  to  encourage  the  rebellion  that  the  earl  of  Mar  and  his  other 
adherents  had  prompted,  Dec.  25,  same  year.  This  rebellion  having  been  soon  suppressed, 
the  Pretender  escaped  to  Montrose  (from  Avhence  he  proceeded  to  Gravelines),  Feb.  4,  1716  ; 

* Preston  Strike.  In  1853,  a gi-eat  number  of  strikes  took  place  among  the  workmen  in  the  north 
of  England.  Those  at  Preston  struck  for  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  on  their  wages.  On  Oct.  15,  the 
masters,  in  consequence,  closed  forty-nine  mills,  and  20,000  persons  were  thi'own  out  of  employment,  who 
were  mostly  maintained  for  a long  time  by  subscriptions  from  their  fellows.  In  the  week  ending  Dec.  17, 
1853,  14,972  were  relieved  at  the  cost  of  2820L  8s.  The  committee  of  workmen  addressed  Lord  Palmerston, 
Nov.  15,  1853,  gave  them  his  advice  Dec.  24,  following.  After  many  attempts  at  reconciliation,  the 
strike  closed  for  want  of  funds,  May  i,  1854. 
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and  died  at  Eome,  Dec.  30,  1765. — The  Young  Pretendeu,  Charles-Edward,  was  born  in 
1720,  lie  landed  in  Scotland,  and  proclaimed  liis  father  king,  June  1745.  He  gained  the 
battle  of  Preston-pans,  Sept.  21,  1745,  and  of  Falkirk,  Jan.  17,  1746  ; but  was  defeated  at 
Culloden,  April,  16,  same  year,  and  sought  safety  by  flight.  He  continued  wandering  among 
the  wilds  of  Scotland  for  nearly  six  months  ; and  as  30,000?.  were  offered  for  taking  him, 
he  was  constantly  pursued  by  the  British  troops,  often  hemmed  round  by  his  enemies,  but 
still  rescued  by  some  lucky  accident,  and  at  length  escaped  from  the  isle  of  Uist  to  Morlaix. 
He  died  Jan.  31,  1788.  His  natural  daughter  assumed  the  title  of  duchess  of  Albany  ; she 
died  in  1789.  His  brother,  the  cardinal  York,  calling  himself  Henry  IX.  of  England,  born 
March,  1725,  died  at  Eome  in  Aug.  1807.  Scotland. 

PEICES.  See  Corn,  Bread,  and  Provisions.  Mr.  T.  Tooke,  in  1838,  published  a 
“ History  of  Prices  from  1793  185b.”  He  was  latterly  aided  by  Mr.  W.  Newmarch. 

PEIDE’S  PUEGE.  On  Dec.  6,  1648,  colonel  Pride  at  the  head  of  two  regiments, 
surrounded  the  house  of  parliament,  and  seizing  in  the  passage  forty- one  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  jjarty,  sent  them  to  a low  room,  then  called  hell.  Above  160  other  members 
were  excluded,  and  none  admitted  but  the  most  furious  of  the  independents.  This  atrocious 
invasion  of  parliamentary  rights  was  called  Pride's  Purge,  and  the  ]3rivileged  members  were 
named  the  Rumio-gyarliament,  which  lasted  till  its  dismissal  by  Cromwell  April  20,  1653. 


I’EIEST  {derived  from  preshyteros,  elder),  in  the  English  church  the  minister  who  pre- 
sides over  the  public  worsliip.  In  Gen.  xiv.  18,  Melchizedek  king  of  Salem  is  termed  “priest 
of  the  most  high  God.”  (1913  b.c.  See  Hebrews  vii.)  The  Greek  hiereus,  like  the  Jewish 
priest,  had  a sacrificial  character,  which  idea  of  the  priesthood  is  still  maintained  by  the 
Eomanists  and  those  who  favour  their  views.  Among  the  Jews,  the  priests  assumed  their 
office  at  the  age  of  thirty  years.  The  dignity  of  high  or  chief  priest  was  fixed  in  Aaron’s 
family,  1491  b.c.  After  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  the  civil  government  and  the  crown  were 
superadded  to  the  high  priesthood  ; it  was  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  high  priest,  that  he 
could  be  prosecuted  in  no  court  but  that  of  the  gi’eat  Sanhedrim,  The  heathens  had  their 
arch-flamen  or  high  priest,  like  the  Christian  archbishops. 

PEIMEE.  A book  so  named  from  the  Eomish  book  of  devotions,  and  lormerly  set  forth 
or  published  by  authority,  as  the  first  book  children  should  publicly  learn  or  read  in  schools, 
containing  prayers  and  portions  of  the  scripture.  Cojnes  of  primers  are  preserved  of  so  early  a 
date  as  1539.  Ashe.  From  this  early  book  came  the  name  of  the  elementary  inimer  made 
use  of  in  schools.  Idem.  The  primer  is  so  named  from  the  Eomish  book  of  devotions.  Locke. 
Henry  YIII.  issued  a prayer-book  termed  a primer  in  1546. 

PEIMOGEXITUEE,  Eight  of.  A usage  brought  down  from  the  earliest  times.  The 
firstborn  in  the  patriarchal  ages  had  a superiority  over  his  brethren,  and  in  the  absence  of 
his  father  was  priest  to  the  family.  In  Eugland,  by  the  ancient  custom  of  gavel-kind,  pri- 
mogeniture was  of  no  account.  It  came  in  with  the  feudal  law,  3 Will.  I.  1068.  The  rights 
of  primogeniture  were  abolished  in  France  in  1 790. 

PEIISrCE  EDWAED’S  ISLAND  (N.  America),  was  discovered  by  Cabot,  in  1497  ; was 
finally  taken  from  the  French  by  the  British,  in  1758  ; united  with  Cape  Breton  as  a colony 
in  1763  ; but  separated  in  1768. 

PEINCE  OF  WALES’S  ISLAND.  See  Penang. 

FEINTED  GOODS.  The  art  of  calico-printing  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  there 
exist  specimens  of  Egyptian  cotton  dyed  by  figured  blocks  many  hundred  years  old.  A 
similar  process  has  been  resorted  to  even  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  they  use  a large  leaf 
as  a substitute  for  the  block.  The  copyright  of  designs  was’ secured  by  tAvo  acts,  2 Yict. 
cc.  13,  17,  passed  June,  1839. 

FEINTING.  Block-printing  was  practised  by  the  Chinese  several  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  honour  of  printing  with  single  types  has  been  appropriated  to  Mentz, 
Strasburg,  Haarlem,  Yenice,  Eome,  Florence,  Basle,  and  Augsburg ; but  the  names  of  the 
three  first  only  are  entitled  to  attention.  See  Press. 


Adrian  Junius  awards  the  honour  of  the  inven- 
tion to  Laurenzes  John  Koster  of  Haarlem, 
‘ ‘ who  printed  with  blocks,  a book  of  images 
and  letters,  Speculum  Humance  Salvationis, 
and  compoimded  an  ink  more  viscous  and 


tenacious  than  common  ink,  Avhich  blotted, 

about A.D.  1438.”* 

[The  leaves  of  this  book  being  printed  on  one 
side  only,  were  afterwards  pasted  together.] 

John  Fust  established  a printing-office  at 


* In  1859  Mr.  Samuel  Leigh  Sotheby  issued  an  elaborate  work  compiled  by  his  father  and  himself 
entitled  “ Principia  Typographica,”  containing  fac-similes,  &c.  of  the  block-books  of  the  fifteenth  century; 
and  Mr.  J.  Russell  Smith  published  a fac-simile  of  the  Bihlia  Paup)erv.m,  a very  early  block-book. 
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I’lvlNTlNd,  continued. 


]SlcTitz,  fuul  i>rintO(l  tlio  Traclatuit  I'dri 

Jliupnni  . . ' 

John  Uuttcnburjf  iijvcntoil  rut  inotiil  tj’ncH,  luul 
ii80(l  them  in  i>rintinjf  tho  eiirlicst  edition  of 
tho  Hil»lc,  which  wiim  commenced  in  1444, 

and  fmishod  in 

rotor  ScluolTcr  cast  tho  first  motal  tj'iios  in 
matrices,  and  was  thoroforo  the  inventor  of 
COMPI.KTK  PRINTINO 

Book  of  I'salina,  printed  by  Fust  and  Scluofibr 

Aug.  1.1, 

Tho  Din-anUi  Bationale,  first  work  printed  with 

cast  metal  types 

[Printing  was  introduced  into  Oxford,  about 
this  time.  Collier.  Ihit  this  statement  is 
discredited  bj"  Dibdin.J 

A Livi/  i)rinted.  Da  Frei^no}/ 

Tho  first  Bible  completed.  lUem. 

.Mentz  taken  and  plundered,  and  the  art  of 
printing,  in  the  general  ruin,  is  spi'cad  to 

other  towns 

Tho  types  wore  uniformlj’  Gothic,  or  old  German 
(whence  o\ir  old  Biigli.'ih  or  Black  Letter),  until 
Greek  characters  (quotations  only)  first  used, 

same  j’ear 

Cicero  de  Officiis  printed  by  Fust  at  Mentz  . . 

Roman  characters,  first  at  Rome 
A Chronicle,  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury’s  palace  (the  fact  dis- 
puted), bearing  the  date  Oxford  . . a)ino 

William  Caxton,  a mercer  of  London,  set  up  the 
first  press  at  Westminster  * . . . . 

He  pi'inted  Willyam  Caxton' s Recuyel  of  the  Hys- 
toryes  of  Troy,  by  Raoul  le  Ftare.  Phillips  . 
His  first  pieces  were,  A Treatise  on  the  Game  of 
Cheese  and  I'ully’s  Offices  (see  below).  Dibdin. 
Aisop’s  Fables,  printed  by  Caxton,  is  supposed 
to  be  the  first  book  with  its  leaves  numbered. 
Aldus  cast  the  Greek  Alphabet,  and  a Greek 

book  isrinted  ap.  Aldi 

He  introduces  the  itahes 

The  Pentateuch,  in  Hebrew 

Homer  in  folio,  beautifully  done  at  Florence, 
eclipsing  all  former  printing,  by  Demetrius  . 
Caxton  prints  the  Boke  of  Eneydos  . 

Aldus  Manutius  begins  printing  at  Venice  . . 

Printing  used  in  Scotland 

The  first  edition  of  the  whole  Bible  was,  strictly 
speaking,  the  Complutensian  Polyglot  of 
cardinal  Ximenes  (see  Polyglot)  . ... 

The  Liturgy,  the  first  book  printed  in  Ireland, 
by  Humphrey  Powell 


1442 


1460  I 

M52 

M57 

1459 


1460 


* # 
1465 


1467 

1468 
1471 


1474 
* * 


1476 

1482 


1488 

1490 

1494 

1509 


1517 

1550 


Printing  in  Irish  chameters  introducofl  Vjy 
Nichmas  Walsh,  chancellor  of  St.  Patrick’s  . 1571 
Tho  first  newspaper  i)rinted  in  EngLind  (see 

NiWHjiopers)  . 15S8 

First  patent  gi-antcd  for  ])rinting  . . . . 1591 

First  i)rinting-pres8  improved  l;y  William  Blaeu, 

at  Amsterdam 1601 

First  i)rinting  in  America,  in  New  England, 
when  the  Freeman’s  Oath  and  an  almanack 

were  ])rinted 1G39 

First  Bible  i)rinted  in  Ireland  was  at  Belfast. 

Hardy’s  Tour 1704 

First  tj'pcscast  in  England  byCaslon.  Phillips.  1720 
Stereotype  i)rinting  practised  by  William  Ged, 

of  Edinburgh about  1730 

The  pi-esent  mode  of  stereotyi)C  invented  by 

Mr.  Tilloch about  1779 

[Stereotype  printing  was  in  use  in  Holland  in 
the  last  ccnttiry.  Phillips.  | 

Logographic  Printing  in  which  words  cast  in 
one  piece  were  employed:  patented  by  II. 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Walter  of  the  'Times ; (.soon 

disused) 1783 

Machine-printing  (which  see)  first  suggested  by 

Nicholson 1790 

The  ytanhopc  press  invented  about  1800 ; in 

general  use 1806 

Columbian  press  of  Cljuncr  introduced  . .1814 

Albion  press  introduced 1816 

The  roller,  which  was  a suggestion  of  Nicholson, 

introduced — 

Cowper’s  and  Applegath’s  rollers  . . . 1817 

Printing  for  the  bhnd  (by  raised  characters) 

begins 1827 

Type-composing  machines. — By  James  Young’s 
several  numbers  of  the  ‘ ‘ F amily  Herald  ” 
were  set  up,  beginning  Dec.  17,  1842 ; Hat- 
tersley’s  appeared  at  the  Exhibition  of  1862  ; 
Hart’s  was  shown  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Cambridge  . Oct.  6,  1862 
Printing-t3q)es  electro-faced  with  copper,  about  1850 
Engi-aved  copper-plate  electro-faced  with  iron 

and  nickel 1858 

Miss  Emily  Faithfull  established  the  Victoria 
printing-ofiice  in  Great  Coram  Street,  London, 
in  which  female  compositors  are  employed : 
the  “ Englishwoman’s  Journal  ” printed  there 
Aug.  1861 ; appointed  printer  and  publisher 
in  ordinary  to  her  Majesty  . . . June  1862 

[See  Stereotype  and  Nature-Printing.'] 


TITLES  OF  THE  EARLIEST  BOOKS  OF  CAXTON  AND  WYNKYN  DE  WORDE. 


The  Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chesse.  * Translated 
out  of  the  Frenche  and  emprynted  by  me  William 
Caxton.  Fynysshid  the  last  day  of  Marche  the  yer 
of  our  Lord  God  a thousand  foure  honelred  and 
Cr.viiij. 

The  Boke  of  Tulle  of  Olde  age  Emprynted  by  me 
simple  persone  William  Caxton  iyito  Englysshe  as  the  ! 
playsir  solace  and  reverence  of  men  growing  in  to  old 
age  the  xij  day  of  August  the  yere  of  our  Lord  M. 
cccc.  Ixxxj.  Herbert. 

The  Polycronycon  conteyning  the  Berynges  and 
Dedes  of  many  Tymes  in  eyght  Bokes.  Imprinted  by 
AVilliam  Caxton  after  having  sometvJiat  chaunged 
the  rude  and  olde  Englysshe,  that  is  to  wete  [to  wit] 
certayn  Wo7-ds  which  in  these  Dayes  be  neither  vsyd 
ne  undtrstanden.  Ended  the  second  day  of  Juyll  at 
Westmestre  the  xxij  yere  of  the  Regne  of  Kijnge 
Edward  the  fourth,  and  of  the  Incartiacion  of  oure 


Lord  a Thousand  four  Hondred  four  Score  and 
tweijne  [1482].  Dibdin’s  Typ.  Ant. 

The  Cronicles  of  Englond  Empnted  by  me  Wyllyam 
Caxton  thabbey  of  Westnnjnstre  by  london  the  v day 
of  Juyn  the  yere  of  thincai-nacion  of  our  tot'd  god. 
M.  cccc.  LXXX. 

Polycronycon.  Ended  the  tlu/rtenth  daye  of  Apryll 
the  tenth  yere  of  the  reyne  of  kinge  Hamry  the  seuenth 
And  of  the  Jncarnacyon  of  our  lord  mcccclxxxxv. 
Enprynted.  by  Wynkyn  The  worde  at  Wesmestre. 

The  Hylle  of  Perfection  emprynted  at  the  instance 
of  the  rexerend  relygyous  fader  Tho.  Prior  of  the 
hous  of  St.  Ann,  the  order  of  the  charterouse  Accom- 
plysshe[d]  and  fynysshefd]' att  IVestttiynster  the  uiii 
day  of  Janeuer  the  yere  of  our  lord  Thousande 
cccc.LXXXxvii.  And  in  the  xii  yere  of  kynge  Henry 
the  vii  by  me  wjmkyn  de  worde.  .;Ymes,  Herbert, 
Dibdin. 


* To  the  w^est  of  the  Sanctuary  in  Westminster  Abbey,  stood  the  Eleemosynary  or  Almonrj^,  where 
the  first  printing-press  in  England  was  erected  in  1471,  by  William  Caxton,  encouraged  by  the  learned 
'Thomas  Miling,  then  abbot.  He  produced  “ The  Game  and  Play  of  Chesse,”  the  first  book  ever  printed  in 
these  kingdoms.  There  is  a slight  difference  about  the  place  in  which  it  was  printed,  but  all  agree  that  it 
was  within  the  precincts  of  this  religious  house.  Leigh. 

t A fac-simile  of  this  book  was  printed  by  Mr.  Vincent  Figgins  in  1859. 
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The  Descripcyon  of  Englonde  WahjR  Scotland  and 
Irlond  sjieakmfj  of  the  Noblesse  and  U'orUnjncsfe  of 
Uiesame  FijnyRnhed  and  erairnpit ed.  in  Flete  stvcte  in 
the  si/ne  of  the  Sonne  by  me  Wynkyn  de  Wordc  tlie 
yere  of  our  lord  a.  ^^.cccccand,  ij.mcnsis  Mayiis 
fmense  Maii].  Uusdin’s  Tvp.  Ant. 

The  FeRtyraU  or  Sermons  on  sondays  and  holidais 
taken  out  of  the  (/olden  byend  cnprynted  o.t  london 
in  Flete-strete  at  ye  syyne  of  y<^  Sonne  by  wynkyn  de 
worde.  In  the  yere  of  our  lord  m.ccccc.viii.  And 
ended  the  xi  daye  of  Maye.  Ame8. 

The  lord’s  prayer  [As  printed  by  Caxton  in  1483.] 
Father  our  that  art  in  heavens,  halloiced  be  thy  name  : 


thy  kingdome  come  to  us ; thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as 
is  in  heaven:  our  every  days  bred.  gi,ve  us  to  d.ay  ; 
and  forgive  us  oure  trespasses,  as  vie  forgive  them 
ihod  trespass  against  us  ; and  lead  us  not  in  to  tempta- 
tion, but  deliver  us  from  all  evil  sin,  amen.  Lewis’s 
Life  of  Caxton. 

A PLACARD.  [As  printed  by  William  Caxton.]  If  it 
plese  ony  man  spirituel  or  temperel  to  bye  ony  pies  (f 
two  or  three  comemoraciOs  of  Saiisburi  use*  cnprynted. 
after  the  forme  of  this  preset  lettre  whiche  ben  wd  and 
truly  correct,  late  him  come  to  westmonester  in  to  the 
al'iiwnestye  at  the  reed  pale  [red  pale]  and  he  shall 
have  them  good  there.  Dibdin’s  Typ.  Ant. 


PRINTING-MACHINES.  William  Nicliolson,  editor  of  the  PMlosofthical  Journal, 
first  projected  (i 790-1),  but  M.  Kbnig  first  contrived  and  constructed  a working  printing- 
machine,  which  began  with  producing  The  Times  of  Nov.  28,  1814,  a memorable  day  in  the 
annals  of  typogi'aphy.  In  1815,  Mr.  E.  Cowper  applied  his  inventive  mind  to  the  subject. t 
Since  then  improvements  have  been  rapid  and  imi^ortant ; Konig's  machine  printed  1800  an 
hour  on  one  side  ; Cowper’s  improvements  increased  this  number  to  4200.  This  was  raised 
to  15,000,  by  Mr.  Applegath’s  machine,  which  prints  The  Times.  Hoe’s  American  machine 
introduced  into  London  in  1858,  prints  20,000  an  hour. 

PRINTING-PRESS.  See  under  article  Printing. 

PRINTING  IN  COLOURS  was  first  commenced  by  the  employment  of  several  blocks, 
to  imitate  the  initial  letters  in  MSS.  (for  instance,  the  Mentz  Psalter  of  Fust,  A.D.  1457, 
which  has  a letter  in  three  colours).  Imitations  of  chiaroscuro  soon  followed  ( ‘ ‘ Repose  in 
Egypt,”  engraving  on  wood,  after  Louis  Cranach,  in  1519,  in  Germany  : others  by  Ugo  da 
Carpi,  in  Italy,  1518).  J.  B.  Jackson  (1720-1754)  attempted,  without  success,  to  imitate 
water-colour  drawings,  and  to  print  paper-hangings.  About  1783,  John  Skippe,  an  amateur, 
printed  some  chiaroscuros.  In  1819-22,  Mr.  William  Savage  produced  his  remarkable  work, 
“Hints  on  Colour  Printing,”  illustrated  by  imitations  of  chiaroscuro,  and  of  coloured  draw- 
ings, which  are  still  greatly  admired,  giving  details  of  the  processes  employed.  In  1836, 
Mr.  George  Baxter  produced  beautiful  specimens  of  Picture-Printing,  and  took  out  a patent, 
which  expired  in  1855.  In  some  of  the  illustrations  to  the  “Pictorial  Album”  (1836),  he 
employed  twenty  different  blocks.  Since  then  gi’eat  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
art.  It  has  been  applied  to  Lithography  (hence  Chromolithography).  In  1849,’ Mr.  G.  C. 
Leighton  produced  imitations  of  water-colour-drawings,  by  means  of  modifications  and  im- 
provements of  Savage’s  processes.  In  1851  he  commenced  colour-jn-inting  by  machinery, 
and  has  since  availed  himself  of  aqua-tinted  plates  ; and  also  of  electrotyped  silver  and 
copper  surfaces  to  obtain  purity  of  colour  as  well  as  durability.  The  large  coloured  prints  of 
'i  he  Illustrated  London  News  were  first  issued  in  Dec.  1856. 

PRIORIES,  are  mentioned  in  a.d.  722  in  England.  They  were  at  first  dependent  on  the 
gi eat  abbeys.  See  Abbeys  and  Monasteries.  The  priories  of  aliens  were  seized  upon  by 
Edward  I.  in  1285,  and  in  succeeding  reigns  on  the  breaking  out  of  war  with  France  ; but 
were  usually  restored  on  the  conclusion  of  peace.  These  priories  were  dissolved,  and  their 
estates  vested  in  the  crown,  3 Hen.  Y.  1414.  Rymer's  Foedera. 

PRISONERS  OF  Waii,  among  the  ancient  nations,  when  spared,  were  usually  enslaved. 
About  the  thirteenth  century,  civilised  nations  began  to  exchange  their  prisoners. 


The  Spanish,  French,  and  American  prisoners 
of  war  in  England  were  12,000  in  number, 

Sept.  30,  1779 

The  number  exchanged  by  cartel  with  France, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  then  war, 

was  44,000 June,  1781 

The  English  prisoners  in  France  estimated  at 


6000,  and  the  French  in  England  27,000, 

Sept.  1798 

The  English  in  France  amounted  to  10,300,  and 
the  French,  &c.,  in  England  to  47,600,  in  . .1811 

[This  was  the  greatest  number,  owing  to  the 
occasional  exchanges  made,  up  to  the  period 
of  the  last  wai’.J 


PRISONS  OF  London.  See  Fleet,  King's  Bench,  Nexogate,  Poultry,  Clerkenxoell. 

Ilorsemonger-lane  gaol  was  built  in  . . . 1791  I the  exertions  of  Howard.  Cold  Bath-fields 

The  state  of  prisons  was  greatly  improved  after  | prison  was  built  on  his  suggestion  about  . .1794 


* Romish  Service  books,  used  at  Salisbury  by  the  devout  called  Pies  {Fica,  Latin),  as  is  supposed  from 
the  diiierent  colour  of  the  text  and  rubric.  Our  printing-type  Fica  is  called  Cicero  by  foreign  printers. 
Wheatley. 

t In  1817  was  published  Blumenbach’s  Physiology  by  Elliotson,  the  first  book  printed  by  machinery. 
The  machine  employed  being  Bensley’s  patent,  one  which  printed  both  sides  in  one  operation  at  the  rate 
of  900  sheets  an  hour  (1816.) 
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PRISONS  OF  London,  continual. 

TIio  fitrocitlos  of  Governor  Aris  in  thin  prinon  New  nrltlowcll  i>riflon  was  crccterl  as  a sub- 

woro  exposed  in  i)arliiunont  . . .Inly  12,  1800  stitnto  for  the  City  llridowoll,  Hlackfriars,  i>»  1820 

White  Cmss-stroet  prison  for  debtors  was  Tothill  Fields  Hridewcll,  built  in  1618,  w.is  ro- 

oroctod  ii» 1813-15  ' built  iti 1831 

Ilorough  compter  ; moan  and  confined  till  Tho  old  Marahalsca  prison  was  i>ullod  down  . 1842 

visitoil  by  a narliamontary  committee  in  . 1817  rontonvillo  prison  was  completed  in  . . . — 

Savoy  in  ison,  tor  tho  confinement  of  deserters  Middlesex  House  of  Detention,  Clerkcnwcll, 

from  tho  Giiards.  formerlj*  situated  in  tho  was  erected  in 1847 

Strand,  was  pulled  down  to  make  i-oom  for  Holloway  prison  w.as  opened  . . Feb.  6,  1852 

Waterloo-briilge 1819  Act  passed  for  al)olishing  Queen’s  Bench  prison  1862 

PRISON  DISCI PIjINE  SOCIKTY  owes  its  existence  to  the  pliilantliropic  labours  of 
sir  T.  F.  Buxton,  aM.P.  It  was  instituted  in  1815,  and  held  its  tir.st  public  mcctin"  in  1820. 
Its  objects  are  the  amelioration  of  gaols,  by  tlie  diffusion  of  information  respecting  their 
management,  tho  classification  ami  employment  of  the  prisoners,  and  tho  pievention  of 
crime,  by  inspiring  a dread  of  punishment,  and  by  inducing  the  criminal,  on  his  discharge, 
to  abandon  his  vicious  ])ursuits.  • 

PRIVATEER,  a ship  belonging  to  private  individuals,  sailing  with  a licence  (termed  a 
Letter  of  Marque),  granted  by  a government  in  time  of  war,  to  seize  and  plunder  the  ships  of 
the  enemy.  The  practice,  said  to  have  been  adopted  by  Edward  I.  against  the  Portuguese 
in  1295,  was  general  during  the  Avar  betAveen  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  during  the  last  French  Avar.  Privateering  Avas  abolished  by  the  gi’eat  sovereigns 
of  Europe  by  treaty,  ^larch  30,  1856.  Idle  United  States  government  refused  to  agree  unless 
the  right  of  blockade  Avas  also  given  up.  The  British  government  declined  this,  asserting 
“that  the  system  of  commercial  blockade  AA’as  essential  to  its  na\'al  supremacy.”  On  April 
17,  1861,  Jefferson  Davis,  president  of  the  southern  confederacy,  announced  his  intention  of 
issuing  letters  of  marque,  and  on  the  19th  president  Lincoln  proclaimed  that  all  southern 
priA’ateers  should  be  treated  as  pirates.  This  decree  Avas  not  carried  out.  See  United  States. 
All  the  great  poAA’ers  forbade  privateering  among  their  OAvn  subjects  during  the  American 
civil  Avar. 

PRIVILEGED  PLACES.  See  Asylums. 

PRIVY  COUNCIL.  This  assembly  is  of  great  antiquity.  A council  Avas  instituted 
by  Alfred,  a.d.  895.  In  ancient  times  the  number  was  tAA^elve  ; but  it  Avas  afterwards  so 
increased,  that  it  was  found  inconvenient  for  secrecy  and  despatch,  and  Charles  II.  limited 
it  to  thirty,  Avhereof  fifteen  Avere  the  principal  officers  of  state  (councillors  ex  officio),  and 
ten  lords  and  five  commoners  of  the  king’s  choice,  a.d.  1679.  Salmon.  The  number  of 
the  council  Avas  about  tAvelve  AAdien  it  discharged  the  functions  of  state,  now  confined  to  the 
members  of  the  cabinet ; but  it  had  become  of  unAvieldy  amount  before  1679,  AAdiich 
year  it  Avas  remodelled  upon  sir  William  Temple’s  plan,  and  reduced/to  thirty  members: 
the  number  is  noAv  unlimited.  Bcatson.  To  attempt  the  life  of  a privy-councillor  in  the 
execution  of  his  office  AA^as  made  capital,  occasioned  by  Guiscard’s  stabbing  Mr.  Harley  while 
the  latter  aa\as  examining  him  on  a charge  of  high  treason,  9 Anne,  1711.* 

PRIVY  SEAL,  THE  Loed,  the  fifth  great  officer  of  state,  has  the  custody  of  the  privy 
seal,  Avhich  he  must  not  put  to  any  grant,  Avithout  good  Avarrant  under  the  king’s  signet. 
This  seal  is  used  by  the  king  to  all  charters,  grants,  and  pardons,  signed  by  the  king,  before 
they  come  to  the  gi'eat  seal.  Richard  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  held  this  office  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  A’^III.  preAdously  to  1523,  when  Cuthbert  Tunstall,  bishop  of  London,  was 
appointed.  The  priAy  seal  has  been  on  some  occasions  in  commission.  Bcatson. 

PRIZE  MONEY,  arising  from  captures  made  upon  the  enemy,  AA^as  decreed  by  government 
to  be  dmded  into  eight  equal  parts,  and  distributed  by  order  of  ranks,  April  17,  1793. 

PROBATE  COURT,  established  in  1857  by  20  & 21  Yict.  c.  77,  which  abolished  all 
powers  exercised  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  the  granting  of  probates  of  wills,  &c.  See 
Prerogative  Court.  The  first  judge,  appointed  Jan.  5,  1858,  was  sir  CressAvell  Cresswell, 
Avho  took  his  seat  on  Jan.  12.  Prohate  is  the  exhibiting  and  proving  a will  before  the 
proper  authority. 

* Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. — In  lieu  of  the  Court  of  Delegates,  for  appeals  from 
the  lord  chancellors  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Ireland  in  cases  of  lunacy— from  the  Ecclesiastical  and 
Admiralty  courts  of  England,  and  the  Vice- Admiralty  courts  abroad — from  the  AVarden  of  the  Stannaries, 
the  courts  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  other  islands,  and  the  Colonial  courts,  (fcc. fixed  by  statute  3*4  Will.  IV. 
c.  41,  1833.  Judffex — the  president  of  the  privy  council,  the  lord  chancellor,  and  such  members  of  the  privy 
council  as  may  hold  and  have  held  that  office  of  lord  keeper  or  first  commissioner  of  the  gi-eat  seal,  lord 
chief  justice  of  the  Queen’s  Bench,  master  of  the  rolls,  vice-chancellor,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  lord  chief  baron,  judge  of  the  Admiralty,  chief  judge  of  the  court  of  Bankruptcy,  and  others  appointed 
by  the  queen,  being  privy  councillors. 
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PROCLAMATIONS,  Royal,  “have  only  a binding  force  when  grounded  upon  and  to 
enforce  the  laws  of  the  realm.”  Co^e.  Plenry  VIII.  in  1539  declared  that  they  were  as 
valid  as  acts  of  parliament. 

PROFILES.  The  first  profile  taken,  as  recorded,  was  that  of  Antigonus,  who,  having 
but  one  eye,  his  likeness  was  so  taken,  330  b.C.  AsAe.  “ Until  the  end  of  the  third 
century,  I have  not  seen  a Roman  emperor  with  a full  face  ; they  were  always  painted  or 
appeared  in  profile,  which  gives  us  the  view  of  a head  in  a very  majestic  manner.”  Addison. 

PROMISSORY  NOTES.  They  were  regulated  and  allowed  to  be  made  assignable  in 
1705.  First  taxed  by  a stamp  in  1782  : the  tax  was  increased  in  1804,  and  again  in  1808, 
and  subsequently.  Numerous  enactments  varied  the  amount  of  the  stamp  upon  promissory 
notes  and  bills.  See  Bills  of  Exchange. 

PROPAGANDA  FIDE,  Congregatio  de  (congregation  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith 
of  the  Romish  church),  was  constituted  at  Rome  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1622. 

PROPAGATION  of  the  Gospel  Society  received  its  charter  June  16,  1601.  Its 
sphere  is  generally  limited  to  the  British  Colonies. 

PROPERTY  TAX.  Parliament  granted  to  Henry  VIII.  a subsidy  of  two-fifteenths  from 
the  commons  and  two-tenths  from  the  clergy  to  aid  the  king  in  a war  with  France,  1512. 
Ra'pin.  Cardinal  Wolsey  proposed  a tenth  of  the  property  of  the  laity  and  a fourth  of  the 
clergy  to  the  same  king,  1522.  The  London  merchants  strenuously  opposed  this  tax  : they 
were  required  to  declare  on  oath  the  real  value  of  their  effects  ; but  they  firmly  refused, 
alleging  that  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  give  an  exact  account  of  their  effects,  part 
Avhereof  was  in  the  hands  of  correspondents  in  foreign  countries.  At  length  the  king 
accepted  the  tax  according  to  their  own  calculation.  Butler.  The  assessments  on  real 
property,  under  the  property  tax  of  1815,  were  51,898,423^.  ; of  -which  Middlesex  -was 
5,595,537?.  ; Lancashire,  3,087,774?.  ; and  Yorkshire,  4,700,000?.  ; while  Wales,  of 
4,752,000  acres,  or  one  million  more  than  Yorkshire,  was  but  2,153,801?.  See  Income  Tax. 

PROPHETS.  See  under  Jews. 


PROPHESYING  : about  1570  the  puritanical  part  of  the  clergy,  particularly  at 
Northampton,  held  meetings  (termed  prophesyings)  for  prayer  and  exposkion  of  the  Scrij)- 
ture.  These  were  forbidden  by  queen  Elizabeth,  May  7,  1577,  and  immediately  ceased. 

PROTECTIONISTS.  A name  given  to  that  section  of  the  Conservative  party  which 
opposed  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  and  which  separated  from  sir  Robert  Peel  in  1846, 
The  name  was  derived  from  a “ Society  for  the  Protection  of  Agriculture,”  of  which  the 
duke  of  Richmond  was  chairman,  and  which  had  been  established  to  counteract  the  efforts 
of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  Feb.  1 7,  1 844.  Lord  George  Bentinck  was  the  head  of  the 
party  from  1846  till  his  death,  Sept.  21,  1848.  The  Derby  administration  not  proposing  the 
restoration  of  the  corn-laws,  the  above  society  was  dissolved,  Feb.  7,  1853. 

PROTECTORATES  in  England.  That  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke  began  Oct.  19,  1216, 
and  ended  by  his  death  the  same  year.  Of  Humphry  duke  of  Gloucester,  in  England  began 
Aug.  31,  1422;  he  was  murdered  Feb.  28,  1447.  Of  Richard  duke  of  Gloucester  began 
April  9,  1483,  and  ended  by  his  assuming  the  royal  dignity,  June  22,  the  same  year.  Of 
Somerset  began  Jan.  28,  1547,  and  ended  by  his  resignation  in  1549.  Of  Oliver  Cromwell 
began  Dec.  16,  1653,  and  ended  by  his  death,  Sept.  13,  1658.  Of  Richard  Cromwell  began 
Sept.  14,  1658,  and  ended  by  his  resignation,  May  5,  1659.  See  England. 

PROTESTANTS.  The  emperor  Charles  V.  called  a diet  at  Spires  in  1529,  to  request 
aid  from  the  German  princes  against  the  Turks,  and  to  devise  means  for  allaying  the  religious 
disputes  which  then  raged  owing  to  Luther’s  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
Against  a decree  of  this  diet,  to  support  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  six  Lutheran 
princes,  with  the  deputies  of  thirteen  imperial  towns,  formally  and  solemnly  protested, 
April  19,  1529.  Hence  the  term  Protestants  was  given  to  the  followers  of  Luther,  and  it 
afterwards  included  Calvinists,  and  all  other  sects  separated  from  the  see  of  Rome.  The  six 
protesting  princes  were  : J olui  and  George,  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg  ; Ernest 
and  Francis,  the  two  dukes  of  Lunenkirg  ; the  landgrave  of  Hesse  ; and  the  prince  of 
Anhalt  : these  were  joined  by  the  inhabitants  of  Strasburg,  Nuremberg,  Ulm,  Constance, 
Heilbron,  and  seven  other  cities.  See  Lutheranism,  Calvinism,  Huguenots,  Germany,  &c. 


Protestants  persecuted  in  Scotland  and  Germany  1 546 
Edward  VI.  established  Protestantism  in  Eng- 
land   1548 


Mary  re-establishes  Romanism,  and  persecutes 
the  Protestants  ; above  300  put  to  death.  . 1533-8 
Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  and  Latimer,  bishop 
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rivOTESTANTS,  continued. 

of  Worcostor,  wore  Imnit  nt  Oxford.  Oct.  i6,  ] 

1555  : find  Cranmor,  archbishop  of  Cantor-  | 

bury* March  31,  1556, 

Elizat)oth  restores  Protestantism  . . . . 15581 

Protestant  sottlcnients  formed  in  Ulster,  N.  ' 

Ireland 1608-11 

Thirty  years’  war  between  Romanists  and  Pn)- 

te.stants  in  Germany 1618-48 

Protestants  iiersocuted  at  Thom  in  Poland  . 1724 


Protestant  Association  (see  ^‘Gordon's  No 
Popery"  Moh)  .......  1780 

A society  for  plantlnff  communities  of  the  poorer 
Protestants  on  tracts  of  land,  particularly  in 
the  northern  counties  of  Ireland,  established 

in  Dublin  in Dec.  1829 

Protestant  Consorv.ativc  Bocicty  also  established 

Dec.  9,  1831 

Protestant  .alliance  formed  at  Armagh  . Nov.  7,  1845 


PKOVENCE,  (tlio  lioniaii  Provincia)  S.E.  France,  Ava.s  made  a kingdom  liy  the  emporor 
liOtliaivo  for  his  son  Cliarles.  It  afterwards  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Arle.s  as  a feudal 
country,  and  was  re-united  to  tlie  German  empire  in  1032  by  Conrad  II.  On  the  fall  of  the 
I lohenstaufens  it  was  acquireil  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of  Naple.s,  in  1265  ; and  was  held 
by  his  successors  till  its  annexation  to  France  by  Louis  XI.  in  1481. 

I’KOYEKBS.  The  Book  of  Proverbs  by  Solomon  is  dated  about  icxx)  u.c.  The  latter 
imrt  were  collected  by  order  of  flezekiah,  about  ycxD  b.c.  Kay’s  collection  of  Engli.sh 
proverbs  apj)eared  in  1672,  and  Bohn’s  general  collection  in  1857. 

PKOVISIONS — Kemabkable  Statements  concerning  them.  See  Oxford. 


Wheat  for  food  for  100  men  for  one  day  worth  only 
one  shilling,  and  a sheep  for  fourpence,  Henry  I. 
about  1130.  The  price  of  wine  rahsed  to  sixpence 
jicr  quart  for  red,  .and  eightpenee  for  white,  that 
the  sellers  might  be  enabled  to  live  by  it,  2 John, 
1200.  Burton’s  Annals. 

When  wheat  was  at  6s.  per  quarter,  the  farthing  loaf 
was  to  be  equal  in  weight  to  twenty-four  ounces 
(made  of  the  whole  grain),  and  to  sixteen  the  white. 
When  wheat  was  is.  6c/.  per  quarter,  the  farthing 
white  loaf  was  to  weigh  sixty-four  ounces,  and  the 
whole  grain  (the  same  as  standard  now)  ninety-six, 
by  the  first  assize,  a.d.  1202.  Mat.  Paris. 

A remarkable  plenty  in  all  Europe,  1280.  Dufremoy. 

Wheat  IS.  per  quarter,  14  Edw.  I.  1286.  Stow. 

The  price  of  provisions  fixed  by  the  common  council 
of  London  as  follows  : two  pullets,  three  half-pence ; 
a partridge,  or  two  woodcocks,  three  half-pence  ; a 
fat  lamb,  sixpence  from  Christmas  to  Shrovetide, 


the  rest  of  the  year  fourpence,  29  Edw.  I.  1299. 
Stow. 

Price  of  revisions  fixed  by  parliament : at  the  rate 
of  2/.  8 . of  our  money  for  a fat  ox,  if  fed  with  corn, 
3/.  I2S.  ; a shorn  sheep,  5s. ; two  dozen  of  eggs, 
3c/.  ; other  articles  nearly  the  same  as  fixed  bj’  the 
common  council  above  recited,  7 Edw.  II.  1313. 
Rot.  Pari. 

Wine  the  best  sold  for  20s.  per  tun,  10  Rich.  II. 
1387.  Wheat  being  at  is.  i</.  the  bushel  in  1390, 
this  was  deemed  so  high  a price  that  it  is  called  a 
dearth  of  corn  by  the  historians  of  that  era. 

Beef  and  pork  settled  at  a half-penny  the  pound, 
and  veal  three  farthings,  by  act  of  parhament, 
24  Hemy  Vlll.  1533.  Anderson. 

Milk  was  sold  three  pints,  ale-measure,  for  one  half- 
penny, 2 Eliz.  1560.  Stow’s  Chronicle. 

For  the  price  of  Breo.d  since  1735,  see  Bread. 


PROYVEDIMEXTO  SOCIETIES  in  Italy,  formed  to  aid  in  acquiring  Koine  and  Yenice, 
elect  Garibaldi  a.s  their  chief,  March  10,  1862.  They  were  tolerated  by  Kicasoli,  but 
warned  to  be  moderate  by  Kattazzi. 

PKUD’HO^MMES,  Conseils  de  (from  imtdens  homo,  a prudent  man),  trade  tribunals 
in  France,  composed  of  masters  and  workmen,  instituted  in  1806,  by  Napoleon,  to  arbitrate 
on  trade  disputes.  Similar  bodies  with  this  name  existed  as  far  back  as  1452  at  Marseille.s, 
and  at  Lyons  in  1464. 

PRUSSIA.  This  country  was  anciently  possessed  by  the  Yenedi,  about  320  b.c.  They 
were  conquered  by  the  Borussi,  who  inhabited  the  Riphsean  mountains  ; and  from  these  the 


■*  His  love  of  life  had  induced  Cranmer,  some  time  previously,  to  sign  a paper  wherein  he  condemned 
the  Reformation  : and  when  he  was  led  to  the  stake,  and  the  fire  was  kindled  round  him,  he  stretched  forth 
his  right  hand,  with  which  he  had  signed  his  recantation,  that  it  might  be  consumed  before  the  rest  of  his 
body,  exclaiming  from  time  to  time,  “ This  unworthy  hand  ! ” Raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  expired  with 
the  dying  prayer  of  the  first  martyr  of  the  Christian  Church,  “ Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.” 

The  following  documents  are  taken  from  a “ Book  of  the  Joint  Diet,  Dinneo-,  and  Supper,  and  the  charge 
thereof,  for  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley,"  kept  by  the  bailiffs  of  Oxford,  while  they  were  in  the  custody  of 
those  officers,  previously  to  their  being  burnt  .alive  : — 


1ST  OCTOBER,  1554.— DINNER. 


Bread  and  ale £002 

Oysters 001 

Butter 002 

Eggs 002 

Lyng 008 

A piece  of  fresh  salmon o o 10 

Wine 003 

Cheese  and  pears 002 


The  three  dinners  . . . .£026 

TO  BURN  LATIMER  AND  RIDLEY. 

For  3 load  of  wood  faggots  . . ..£0120 

Item,  I load  of  furze  faggots  . . .034 


I Item,  for  the  candage  of  these  4 loads 

: Item,  a post 

I Item,  2 chains 

I Item,  2 staples  .... 

I Item,  4 labourers  . . . . 


TO  BURN  CRANMER. 

For  100  of  wood  faggots  for  the  fire 

For  100  and  h of  furze 

For  the  carriage  of  them 

For  2 labourers  .... 


.£026 
. 014 

•034 

. 006 

. 028 


£158 


.£060 
.034 
.008 
. o 2 S 


£0  12  8 
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country  was  called  Borussia,  Some  historians,  however,  derive  the  name  from  Po,  signifying 
near,  and  Russia — Po-Enssia,  easily  modified  into  Prussia.  The  Porussi  afterwards  inter- 
mixed with  the  followers  of  tlie  Teutonic  knights,  and  latterly  with  the  Poles,  This  people 
and  country  were  little  known  until  about  a.d,  1007. 


St.  Adalbert  arrives  in  Prussia  to  preach 
Christianity,  but  is  slain  about  . . A.n. 

Boleslaus  of  Poland  revenges  his  death  by 

dreadful  ravages 

Berlin  built  by  a colony  from  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  reign  of  Albert  the  Bear 
The  Teiitonic  knights  returning  from  the  holy 
wars,  undertake  the  conquest  of  Prussia,  and 
the  conversion  of  the  people  . . . . 

Thorn  founded  by  them 

Kchiigsberg,  lately  built,  made  the  capital  of 

Pnxssia 

The  Teutonic  knights  almost  depopulate  Prussia. 
It  is  repeopled  by  German  colonists  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

Frederick  IV.  of  Nuremberg  (the  founder  of  the 
reigning  family)  obtains  by  purchase  from 
Sigismond,  emperor  of  Germany,  the  mar- 

graviate  of  Brandenberg 

Casimir  .IV.  of  Poland  assists  the  natives  against 
the  oppression  of  the  Teutonic  knights  . . 

Albert  of  Brandenburg,  grand  master  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  renounces  the  Roman  Catbolic 
religion,  embraces  Lutheranism,  and  is  ac- 
knowledged duke  of  East  Prussia,  to  be  held 

as  a fief  of  Poland 

University  ofKonigsberg  founded  by  duke  Albert 
John  Sigismond  created  elector  of  Brandenburg 

and  duke  of  Prussia 

The  principality  of  Halberstadt  and  the 
bishopric  of  Minden  transferred  to  the  house 

of  Brandenburg 

Poland  obliged  to  acknowledge  Prussia  as  an 
independent  state,  under  Frederick  William, 
surnamed  the  Great  Elector  .... 
Order  of  Concord  instituted  by  Christian 
Ernest,  elector  of  Brandenburg  and  duke  of 
Prussia,  to  distinguish  the  part  he  had  taken 
in  restoring  peace  to  Europe  . . . . 

Frederick  III.  in  an  assembly  of  the  states,  puts 
a crown  upon  his  own  head  and  upon  the  head 
of  his  consort,  and  is  proclaimed  king  of 
Prussia,  by  the  title  of  Frederick  I. 

Order  of  the  Black  Eagle  instituted  by 
Frederick  I.  on  the  day  of  his  coronation 
Guelders  taken  from  the  Dutch  . . . . 

Frederick  I.  seizes  Neufchatel  or  Neunburg, 
and  purchases  Tecklenburg  .... 
The  principality  of  Meurs  added  to  Prussia  . . 

Reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  d\iring  which 
the  Prussian  monarchy  is  made  to  rank 
among  the  first  powers  in  Europe  . 

Breslau  ceded  to  Prussia 

Silesia,  Glatz,  &c.  ceded 

Frederick  II.  the  Great  visits  England  . . . 

“ Seven  years’  war”  (which  see)  begins 
Frederick  II.  victor  at  Prague,  May  6;  defeated 
at  Kolin,  May  18  ; victor  at  Rosbach,  Nov.  5, 
General  Lacy,  with  an  Austrian  Russian  army, 
marches  to  Berlin  ; the  city  is  laid  under  con- 
tribution, &c.  ; magazines  destroyed 
Peace  of  Flubertsburg  (ends  “ seven  years’ 

war”) Feb.  15, 

Frederick  the  Great  dies  . . . Aug.  17, 

War  with  France 

The  Prussians  seize'  Hanover  . . 1801  and 

Prussia  joins  the  allies  of  England  against 

France Oct.  6, 

Fatal  battles  of  Jena  and  Aiierstadt  . Oct.  14, 
[Nearly  all  the  monarchy  siibdued.] 

Berlin  decree  promulgated  . . . Nov.  20, 

Peace  of  Tilsit  (24)/uWi  see)  . . . July  7, 

Convention  of  Berlin  ....  Nov.  5, 
Prussia  joins  the  allies  . . . March  17, 

Treaty  of  Paris April  ii. 

The  king  visits  England  . . June  6, 
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Dines  at  Guildhall  ....  .June  18, 
Congress  of  Carlsbad  ....  Aug.  i, 
Blucher  dies  in  Silesia,  aged  77  . . Sept.  12, 

[From  this  time  Prussia  pursued  a peaceful  and 
undisturbed  policy  until  1848.] 

Serious  attempt  made  on  the  life  of  the  king, 
by  an  assassin  named  Tesch,  who  fired  two 
shots  at  him  ....  July  26, 
Insurrection  in  Berlin  . . March  18, 

Berlin  declared  in  a state  of  siege  . Nov.  12, 
The  Constituent  Assembly  meets  in  Branden- 
burg castle Nov.  29, 

This  assembly  is  dissolved,  and  the  king  issues 
a new  constitution  to  his  subjects  . Dec.  5, 
The  German  National  Assembly  elect  the  king 
of  Prussia  “hereditary  emperor  of  the 

Germans  ” March  28, 

The  king  declines  the  imperial  cro-wn,  April  29, 
The  kingdom  put  under  martial  law  . May  10, 
The  Prussians  enter  Carlsruhe  . June  23, 
Armistice  between  Prussia  <fe  Denmark,  July  10, 
Bavaria  declared  an  imperial  constitution  with 
the  king  of  Prussia  at  its  head  . Sept.  8, 
Treaty  betw’^een  Prussia  and  Austria,  Sept.  30, 
Austria  protests  against  the  alliance  of  Prussia 
with  the  minor  .states  of  Germany  . Nov.  12, 
The  king  takes  the  oath  required  by  the  new 

constitution Feb.  6, 

Hanover  withdraws  from  the  Prussian  alliance, 

Feb.  25, 

Treaty  signed  at  Munich  between  Austria, 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wurtemberg,  to  main- 
tain the  German  union  . . Feb.  27, 

Wurtemberg  denounces  the  insidious  ambition 
of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  announces  a league 
between  Wurtemberg,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony, 
under  the  sanction  of  Austria  . March  15, 

Attempt  to  assassinate  the  king  . May  22, 

Hesse-Darmstadt  withdraws  from  the  Prussian 

league June  30, 

Treaty  of  peace  between  Prussia  and  Denmark, 

July  2, 

A congress  of  deputies  fi’om  the  states  included 
in  the  Prussian  Zollverein  opened  at  Cassel, 

July  12, 

Prussia  refuses  to  join  the  restricted  diet  of 

Frankfort Aug.  25, 

The  Prussian  government  addresses  a despatch 
to  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  declaring  its  resolve 
to  uphold  the  constitution  in  Hesse-Cassel, 
Sept.  21, 

Count  Brandenburg,  prime  minister  of  Prussia, 

dies Nov.  6, 

Decree,  calling  out  the  whole  Prussian  army, 
223,000  infantry,  38,000  cavalry,  and  29,000 
artillery,  with  1080  field-pieces  . Nov.  7, 
The  Prussian  troops  in  Hesse  occupy  the  mili- 
tary road  in  that  electorate  . Nov.  9, 
The  Prussian  forces  withdraw  from  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden  . . . . Nov.  14, 

General  Radowitz,  late  foreign  minister,  visits 
queen  Victoria  at  Windsor  . . Nov.  26, 

Convention  of  Olmutz  for  the  pacification  of 

Germany Nov.  29, 

The  Prussian  troops  commence  their  retreat 
from  Hesse-Cassel  ....  Dec.  5, 
Prince  Schwartzenberg  visits  the  king,  Dec.  28, 
The  king  celebretes  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy  ....  Jan. 

The  king  visits  the  czar  of  Russia  . 3Iay  1 8, 
The  king  and  czar  leave  Warsaw  for  Olmutz  to 
meet  the  emperor  of  Austria  . . IMay  27, 

I Statue  of  Frederick  the  Great,  by  Rauch,  iii- 
1 augurated  at  Berlin  . . . Ma3^  31, 

! The  king  revives  the  council  of  state  as  it  ex- 
isted before  the  revolution  of  1848  . Jan.  12, 
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PRUSSIA,  continued. 

A rruHsian  iiulustriiil  exhibition  opened  at 

May  28.  1852 

I'nissia  repudiates  a customs’  union  with 

Austria Juno  7,  — 

Hut  a^M-oes  to  a commercial  treaty  . Fob.  k>,  1853 

I’lot  at  Herlin  dotoetod  . . . Ai)i’i1,  — 

l)eath  of  Hadowitz  ....  Pec.  25,  — 

Yaeillation  of  the  government  upon  the  Fastern 
question  ....  ^larch  and  April,  1854 
Agrees  to  a i)rotocol  for  nrosorvatioii  of  the 
integrity  of  Turkey,  which  is  signed  at 

Vienna April  7,  — 

Continues  neutral  in  the  war.  Sept.  21,  Oct.  13,  — 

IC.xeludetl  from  the  conferences  at  Vienna,  Feb.  1855 
Dispute  with  Switzerland  (sec  JS’euj'duitd) 

Nov.  1856  to  .May,  1857 

Alarming  illness  of  the  king,  the  prince  of 
Fru.ssia  appointed  regent  . . Oct.  23,  — 

Chevalier  Hunsen  ennobled  . . , Jan.  1858 

Frince  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  married  to 
the  princess  royal  of  EngLand  . Jan.  25,  — 

Queen  Victoria  visits  them  at  Potsdam  . Aug.  — 
I’rince  of  Prussia  made  permanent  regent,  Oct.  7,  — 
Resignation  of  ^lanteutfel  ministry  ; succeeded 
by  that  of  prince  liohenzollern-Sigmaringen 
(liberal) : the  elections  end  in  favour  of  the 

new  government Nov.  — 

Prince  Frederick  William,  son  of  the  princess 

royal  of  England,  born  . . . Jan.  27,  1859 

Italian  war — Prussia  declares  its  neutrality,  but 
arms  to  protect  Germany  May  and  June,  — 
The  regent  announces  that  “ the  Prussian  army 
will  be  in  future  the  Prussian  nation  in 

arms  ” jan.  12,  i860 

The  regent  and  several  German  sovereigns  meet 
the  emperor  of  the  French  at  Baden  (see 

Jkiden) June  15-17,  — 

Baron  Bunsen  dies  (aged  70)  . . Nov.  27,  — 

I)isclosiu-es  respecting  the  oppressive  system  of 
Prussian  police.  Stieber,  the  director,  prose- 
cuted and  censured,  but  not  punished  . Nov.  — 
Death  of  Frederick  William  IV'.  Accession  of 

William  I Jan.  2,  1S61 

ileeting  of  the  chambers : on  the  motion  for 
the  address,  M.  V'on  Vincke  carries  an 
amendment  in  favour  of  Italian  unity  and 
“ a firm  alliance  with  England”  . Feb  6,  — 
The  ^lacdonald  affair  * settled  by  a firm  yet 
conciliatory  despatch  from  the  Baron  von 
Schlcinitz May,  — 


I Attempted  assa.ssination  of  the  king  by  Becker, 
a Leiiwic  student,  .July  14  ; wlio  is  sentenced 
to  20  years  imprisonment  . , Hept.  23,  18C1 

'Idle  king  meets  tlie  emperor  Napoleon  .at  Com- 

l)oigno Oct.  6-8,  — 

The  king  and  queen  crowned  at  Kfinigsberg  ; 
ho  declares  that  he  will  reign  by  the  “Grace 
of  God  ” . . . . . . Oct.  18,  — 

Bill  for  making  the  ministry  rcponsiblo,  passed, 

March  6,  1862 

The  ch.amber  of  representatives  oiqme  the 
government  in  regard  to  the  length  of 
military  service,  March  6 ; and  resolve  on 
discussing  the  items  of  the  Imdget ; the  min- 
istry resigns;  the  king  will  not  accept  the 
resignation,  but  dissolves  the  ch.ambers, 

March  ii,  — 

The  ministry  (liberal)  resign,  .and  a rcaction.ary 
cabinet  formed  under  V'an  dor  Ileydt,  March  18 

—April  12,  — 

Elections  go  .against  the  goverament : only  one 

minister  elected M.ay,  — 

I Parliament  opens;  ministers  appeal  to  the 
j patriotism  of  the  members  . . May  19,  — 

1 Severe  discussion  on  military  expenditure  ; the 
j ch.amber  reduces  the  vote  for  the  maintenance 
I of  the  army  from  200,000  to  135,000  men, 

I Sept.  11-16,  — 

' Van  der  Ileydt  resigns  ; succeeded  as  premier 
i by  the  Count  Bi.smark  Schonhausen,  Sept.  ; 

' who  informs  the  chamber  that  the  budget  is 
i deferred  till  1 863 ; the  chamber  protests  against 

this  .as  unconstitutional  . . Sept.  30,  — 

The  ch.amber  of  peers  passes  the  budget  with- 
I out  the  amendments  of  the  chamber  of 
representatives ; which  (by  237  against  2) 

I resolves  that  the  act  is  contr.ary  to  the  letter 
I and  spirit  of  the  constitution  . . Oct.  ii,  — 

i Tlie  king  closes  the  session  (65th)  sa3ung,  “ The 
! budget  for  the  year  1862,  as  decreed  by  the 
chamber  of  representatives,  having  been 
rejected  by  the  chamber  of  peers  on  the 
ground  of  insufficiency,  the  government  of 
his  majesty  is  under  the  necessity  of  con- 
trolhng  the  public  affairs  outside  the  consti- 
tution.”   Oct.  13,  — 

j Agitation  in  favour  of  the  constitution  proceed- 
I ing : passive  resistance  adopted ; several 
I liberal  papers  suppressed  . . . Nov.  — 


MARGRAVES,  ELECTORS,  DUKES,  AND  KINGS. 


5l.\RGR.VVES  OR  ELECTORS  OF  BR.\NDENBURC.. 

1134.  Albert  I.  surnamed  the  Bear,  first  elector  of 
Hrandenburg. 

1170.  Otho  I. 

1184.  Otho  II. 

1206.  Albert  II. 

1221.  John  I.  and  Otho  III. 

1266.  John  II. 

1282.  Otho  IV. 

1309.  Waldem.ar. 

1319.  Henry  I.  the  Young. 

1320.  [Interregnum.] 

1323.  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria. 

1352.  Louis  II.  surn.amed  the  Roman. 

1365.  Otho  V.  the  Sluggard. 

1373-  Wenceslas,  of  Luxemburg. 

1378.  Sigismund,  of  Luxemburg. 

1388.  Jossus,  the  Bearded. 

1 41 1.  Sigismund  again,  emperor. 

1415.  Frederick  I.  of  Nuremberg  (of  the  house  of 
Hohenzollern). 

I 1440.  Fi'cderick  II.  surnamed  Ironside. 


I 1470- 

1 1476. 


i486. 

1499. 

1535- 

1571- 

1598. 

1608. 


1618. 

! 1619. 
I 1640. 


16S8. 


[701. 

1713- 


Albert  III.  surnamed  the  Germ.an  Achilles. 
John  III.  his  son  ; as  marga-ave ; styled  the 
Cicero  of  Germany. 

John  III.  as  elector. 

Joachim  I.  son  of  John. 

Joachim  II.  poisoned  by  a Jew. 

John-George. 

Joachim-Frederick, 

J ohn-Sigismund. 


dukes  of  frussi.u 
J ohn-  Sigismund. 

George- William. 

Frederick-William,  his  son  ; generally  styled 
the  “ Great  Elector.” 

Frederick  III.  son  of  the  preceding  ; crowned 
king,  Jan.  18,  1701. 


KINGS  OF  PRUSSIA. 

Frederick  I.  ; king. 

Frederick-William  I.  son  of  Frederick  I. 


* On  Sept.  12,  i860.  Captain  Macdonald  v.-as  committed  to  prison  at  Bonn,  for  resisting  the  railway 
authorities  there.  The  English  residents  appealed  and  were  also  censured.  A correspondence  ensued 
lietwecn  the  Prussian  government  and  the  British  foreign  secretary  ; and  strong  language  was  uttered  in 
the  house  of  commons,  April  26,  and  in  the  Prussian  chambers,  ilay  6,  1861. 
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PPLTSSIA,  continued. 


1740.  Frederick  II.  (Frederick  III.  ; styled  the 
Great),  son  ; made  Prussia  a military  power. 

1786.  Frcderick-William  II.  nephew  of  the  preceding 
king. 

T797.  Frederick-William  III.  Ho  had  to  contend 
against  the  might  of  Napoleon,  and  after 
extraordinary  vicissitudes,  he  aided  England 
in  his  overthrow. 


1840.  Frederick-William  IV.  son  ; succeeded  June  7 
(born  Aug.  3,  1770;  died  Jan.  2,  1861). 
i860.  William  I.  born  March  22,  1797. 

Heir.  His  son,  prince  Frederick-William,  born 
Oct.  18,  1831  ; married  Victoria,  princess- 
royal  of  England,  Jan.  25,  1858.  They  have 
three  children. 


PRUSSIC  ACID  (or  hydrocyanic  acid)  is  colourless,  smells  like  peach  flowers,  freezes  at 
5°  Fahrenheit,  is  very  volatile,  and  turns  vegetable  blues  into  red.  It  was  accidentally 
discovered  by  Diesbach,  a German  chemist,  in  1709.  Scheele  first  obtained  this  acid  in  a 
separate  state,  about  1 782.  Simple  water  distilled  from  the  leaves  of  the  luuro-cerasus  was 
first  ascertained  to  be  a most  deadly  poison  by  Dr.  Madden  of  Dublin, 

PRYTANIS,  a magistrate  of  Corinth,  annually  elected  from  745  b.c.  till  the  office  was 
abolished  by  Cypselus,  a despot,  655  B.C, 

PSALMS  OF  DAVID  were  collected  by  Solomon,  1000  b.c.  ; others  were  added  580  and 
515  B.c.  The  old  Church  of  England  version  in  metre  by  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  was 
published  in  1562  ; the  New  Version  by  Tate  and  Brady  in  1598. 

PSEUDOSCOPE,  a name  given  by  professor  Wheatstone  (about  1852)  to  the  stereoscope, 
when  employed  to  produce  “conversions  of  relief,”  Lc,,  the  reverse  of  the  stereoscope — a 
terrestrial  globe  becoming  a hoUow'  hemisphere. 

PTOLEMAIC  SYSTEM.  Claudius  Ptolemy  of  Pelusium,  in  Egypt  (about  a.d.  140), 
supposed  that  the  earth  was  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  that  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  moved  round  once  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  system  (long  the  official  doctrine  of  the 
church  of  Rome)  was  universally  taught  till  that  of  Pythagoras  (500  b.  c.  ) was  revived  by 
Copernicus,  a.d.  1530,  and  demonstrated  by  Kepler  (1619)  and  Newton  (1687). 

PUBLIC  HEALTH.  See  Health.  PUBLIC-HOUSES.  See  Victuallers. 


PUBLIC  SAFETY,  Committee  of,  was  established  at  Paris  during  the  French  Revolution 
on  April  6,  1793,  with  absolute  power  ; in  consequence  of  the  coalition  against  France.  The 
severe  government  of  this  committee  is  termed  the  Reign  of  Terror,  which  ended  with  the 
execution  of  Robespierre  and  his  associates,  July  28,  1794. 

PUDDLING.  Making  water  tight  by  means  of  wet  clay  was  largely  adopted  by  Brindley 
in  constructing  the  Bridgewater  canals,  1761  et.  seq.  See  Iron  Manufacture. 

PUGILISM.  See  Boxing. 

PULLEY.  The  pulley,  together  with  the  vice  and  other  mechanical  instruments,  are 
said  to  have  been  invented  byArchytas  of  Tarentum,  a disciple  of  Pythagoras,  about  516  B.c, 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  in  a single  moveable  pulley  the  power  gained  is  doubled.  In  a 
continued  combination  the  power  is  equal  to  the  number  of  pulleys,  less  one,  doubled. 

PULTOWA  (Russia),  where  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  entirely  defeated  by  Peter  the 
Great  of  Russia,  July  8,  1709,  dangerously  wounded,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  at  Bender, 
in  the  Turkish  dominions. 

PULTUSK  (Russia),  a battle  was  fought  between  the  Saxons  under  king  Augustus,  and 
the  Swedes  under  Charles  XII.,  in  which  the  former  were  signally  defeated.  May  i,  1703. 
Plere  also  the  French  under  Napoleon  fought  the  Russian  and  Prussian  armies  ; both  sides 
claimed  the  victory,  but  it  inclined  in  favour  of  the  French,  Dec.  26,  1806. 

PUMPS.  Ctesibius  of  Alexandria,  architect  and  mechanic,  is  said  to  have  invented 
pumps  (Avith  other  hydraulic  instruments),  about  224  b.c.,  although  the  invention  is  ascribed 
to  Danaus,  at  Lindus,  1485  b.c.  They  Avere  in  general  use  in  England,  a.d.  1425.  An 
inscription  on  the  pump  in  front  of  the  late  Royal  Exchange,  London,  stated  that  the  Avell 
beneath  was  first  sunk  in  a.d.  1282.  The  air-^Aump  Avas  invented  by  Otto  Guericke  in  1654, 
and  was  improved  by  Boyle  in  1657. 

PUNCTUATION.  The  ancients  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  system  ; and  doubtless 
employed  arbitrary  signs 'to  distinguish  the  parts  of  a discourse.  Of  our  points  the  period  (.) 
is  the  most  ancient.  The  colon  (;)  Avas  introduced  about  1485  ; the  comma  (,)  \Ans  first  seen 
about  1521,  and  the  semicolon  (;)  about  1570.  In  sir  Philip  Sidney’s  “Arcadia”  (1587), 
they  aU  appear,  as  Avell  as  the  note  of  interrogation  (?),  asterisk  (*),  and  parentheses  (). 

PUNIC  WARS.  The  first  Punic  Avar  Avas  undertaken  by  the  Romans  against  Carthage, 
264  B.c.  The  ambition  of  Rome  was  the  origin  of  this  war;  it  lasted  twenty-three  years^ 
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ami  ended  241  n.r. — TIicskcond  runic  war  began  218  n.c.  in  winch  year  Hannibal  marched 
a numerous  army  ul‘  qo.cxx)  loot,  and  12,000  horse,  towards  Italy,  resolved  to  carry  on  the 
war  to  the  gati's  of  Home.  He  crossed  the  Hhone,  the  Alj)S,  and  the  Apennines,  with 
nneommon  i-elerity  ; and  the  Homan  consuls,  who  were  stationcil  to  stop  his  ])rogrc.ss,  were 
severally  defeated.  The  battles  of  Trebia,  of  Ticinn.s,  of  the  lake  of  Thrasymenu.s,  217,  and 
of  Canine,  21O,  followed.  Seipio  carried  the  war  into  Africa,  and  Hannibal  was  recalled. 
'I'he  decisive  battle  of  Zania  was  fought  202  u.u.,  the  Carthaginians  being  totally  defeated, 
'rids  war  lasted  .seventeen  years,  and  endcil  in  201  ii.c. — 'rhcTiiiUD  I’unic  war  began  149  D.C. 
and  was  terminated  by  the  fall  of  Carthage,  146  n.c.  Sec  Carlluujc. 

rUXJAU  (X.AV.  Jlindostan),  was  traversed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  327  ii.c.  ; and  by 
Tamerlane,  a.d.  1398.  'I'lie  war  with  the  Sikhs  began  here,  Dec.  14,  1845,  and  was  closed, 
March  29,  1849,  when  the  Punjab  was  annexed.  'I'lic  Punjab  has  since  flourished,  and  011 
.Ian.  I,  1859,  was  made  a distinct  presidency  (to  include  the  Sutlej  states,  and  the  Delhi 
territory). 

PUHGATIVES.  Those  of  the  mild  species  (ajierients),  particularly  cassia,  manna,  and 
senna,  were  first  discovered  by  Actuariu.s,  a Greek  physician,  a.d.  1245.  Drastics,  more 
powerful  purgatives,  frc(iueiitly  occasion  great  injury. 

PURGATORY,  the  middle  place  betAveen  heaven  and  hell,  where,  it  is  believed  by  the 
Roman  Catholics,  the  soul  jiasses  through  the  fire  of  purification  before  it  enters  the  kingdom 
of  God.  'riie  doctrine  of  purgatory  was  knowui  about  a.d.  250  ; and  was  introduced  into  the 
Roman  church  in  593.  Flatina.  Introduced  early  in  the  sixth  century.  Diqnn.  It  was 
first  set  forth  by  a council  at  Florence,  1438.  J)r.  JJooIc. 

PURIFICATIOX,  after  childbirth,  was  ordained  by  the  Jewish  law,  1490  b.c.  (Lev.  xii.) 
The  Christian  feast  of  purification  was  instituted  a.d.  542,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary’s 
going  to  the  temple.  (Luke  ii.)  Pope  Sergius  I.  ordered  the  procession  with  wax  tapers, 
whence  Cnndlenms-day. 

rURITAXS,  the  name,  first  given  about  1564,  to  persons  who  aimed  at  greater  purity  of 
doctrine,  holiness  of  living,  and  stricter  discipline  than  others.  At  first  they  were  memlDers 
of  the  Established  church,  but  afterwards  separated,  professing  to  follow  the  word  of  God 
alone,  and  maintaining  tliat  the  English  church  still  retained  many  human  inventions 
and  popish  superstitions.  See  Nonconformists  and  Presbyterianism. 

PURPLE,  a mixed  tinge  of  scarlet  and  blue,  discovered  at  Tyre.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
found  by  a dog’s  having  by  chance  eaten  a shell-fish,  called  murex  or  purpura ; iqjon 
returning  to  his  master,  Hercules  Tyrius,  he  observed  his  lips  tinged,  and  proper  use  was 
made  of  the  discovery.  Purple  was  anciently  used  by  the  princes  and  gi-eat  men  for  their 
garments  by  Avay  of  distinction,  and  to  this  day  the  purple  colour  is  the  livery  of  our  bishops 
&c.  The  dignity  of  an  archbishop  or  gi-eat  magistrate,  is  frequently  meant  by  the  purple. 
The  purple  was  first  given  to  the  cardinals  by  pope  Paul  II.  1465. 

PUSEYIS^I,  a name  attached  to  the  views  of  certain  clergymen  and  lay  members  of  the 
church  of  England,  who  endeavoured  to  restore  the  practice  of  the  church  of  England  to 
what  they  believed  to  be  requu-ed  by  the  language  of  her  Liturgy  and  Rubrics  ; but  which 
were  considered  by  their  opponents  to  be  contrary  to  her  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  of  a 
Romish  tendency.  The  term  was  derived  from  the  name  of  the  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Oxford,  Dr.  Pusey,  who  Avas  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  originator  and  chief  supporter  of 
those  views.  The  heads  of  houses  of  the  university  of  Oxford  passed  resolutions  censuring 
Dr.  Pusey’s  attempts  to  renew  practices  which  are  now  obsolete,  March  15,  1841  ; and  his 
[ celebrated  sermon  was  condemned  by  the  same  body,  May  30,  1843.  See  Tractarians. 

PYDXA  (Macedon),  Avhere  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Macedon,  was  defeated  and  made 
' prisoner  by  the  Romans,  commanded  by  iEmilius  Paulus,  168  b.c. 

PYRAMIDS  OF  Egypt,  according  to  Dr.  Pococke  and  Soninni,  “so  celebrated  from 
. remote  antiquity,  are  the  most  illustrious  monuments  of  art.  ” The  three  principal  pyramids 
are  situated  on  a rock,  at  the  foot  of  some  high  mountains  which  bound  the  Nile.  The  first 
building  of  them  commenced,  it  is  supposed,  about  1 500  b.  c.  The  greatest  is  said  to  have 
^ been  erected  by  Cheops,  1082  b.c.  The  largest,  near  Gizeh,  is  461  feet  in  perpendicular 
height,  Avith  a platform  on  the  top  32  feet  square,  and  the  length  of  the  base  is  746  feet.  It 
occupies  above  tAvelve  acres  of  ground,  and  is  constructed  of  stupendous  blocks  of  stone, 
r*  There  are  many  other  smaller  pyramids  to  the  south  of  these,  — The  battle  of  the  Pyramids, 
Avhen  Bonaparte  defeated  the  Mamelukes,  took  place  July  21,  1798. 
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PYRENEES.  After  the  battle  of  Vittoria  (fought  June  21,  1813),  Napoleon  sent  Soult 
to  supersede  Jourdan,  with  instructions  to  drive  the  allies  across  the  Ebro,  a duty  to  which 
his  abilities  were  inferior,  for  Soult  retreated  into  France  with  a loss  of  more  than  20,000 
men,  having  been  defeated  by  Wellington  in  a series  of  engagements  from  July  25  to 
August  2.  One  at  the  Pyrenees  on  July  28.  A railway  through  the  Pyrenees  (from  Bilboa 
to  Miranda)  was  opened  Aug.  21,  1862. 

PYRENEES,  Peace  of  the,  a peace  concluded  between  France  and  Spain,  between 
cardinal  Mazarin,  for  the  French  king,  and  Don  Lewis  de  Haro,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  in  the 
island  of  Pheasants,  on  the  Bidassoa.  By  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  Spain  yielded 
Roussillon,  Artois,  and  her  right  to  Alsace  ; and  France  ceded  her  conquests  in  Catalonia, 
Italy,  &c.,  and  engaged  not  to  assist  Portugal,  Nov.  7,  1659. 

PYROMETER  (fire-measurer),  an  apparatus  employed  to  ascertain  the  temperature  of 
furnaces,  &c.,  where  thermometers  cannot  be  employed ; Muschenbroek’s  pyrometer  (a 
metallic  bar)  was  described  by  him  in  1731.  Improvements  were  ma,de  by  Ellicott  and 
others.  Wedgwood  employed  clay  cylinders  about  1782.  Professor  Daniell  received  the 
Rumford  medal  for  an  excellent  pyrometer  in  1830.  Mr.  Ericson’s  useful  pyrometer  appeared 
in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PYTHAGOREAN  PHYLOSOPHY.  Pythagoras,  of  Samos,  head  of  the  Italic  sect, 
flourished  about  555  b.c.  He  is  said  to  have  taught  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  or 
transmigration  of  the  soul  from  one  body  to  another  ; forbidden  his  disciples  to  eat  flesh,  as 
also  beans,  because  he  supposed  them  to  have  been  produced  from  the  same  putrified  matter 
from  which  at  the  creation  of  the  world  man  was  formed  ; to  have  invented  the  multi- 
plication table ; to  have  improved  geometry ; and  to  have  taught  the  modern  system  of 
astronomy. 

PYTHIAN  GAMES,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  near  the  temple  of  Delphi  ; first  instituted, 
according  to  the  more  received  opinion,  by  Apollo  himself,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory 
which  he  had  attained  over  the  serpent.  Python,  from  which  they  received  their  name  ; 
though  others  maintain  that  they  were  first  established  by  Agamemnon,  or  Diomedes,  or  by 
Amphictyon,  or  lastly,  by  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  1263  b.c. 

PYX,  the  casket  in  which  Catholic  priests  keep  the  consecrated  wafer.  In  the  ancient 
chapel  of  the  pyx,  at  Westminster  abbey,  are  deposited  the  standard  pieces  of  gold  and  silver, 
under  the  joint  custody  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury  and  the  comptroller-general.  The  “trial 
of  the  pyx”  signifies  the  verification  by  a jury  of  goldsmiths  of  the  coins  deposited  in  the 
pyx-box  by  the  master  of  the  mint.  This  took  place  on  July  17,  1861,  at  the  exchequer  office. 
Old  Palace  yard,  in  the  presence  of  twelve  privy  councillors,  twelve  goldsmiths,  and  others. 


QUACKERY.  At  the  first  appearance  that  a French  quack  made  in  Paris,  a boy  walked 
before  him,  publishing  with  a shrill  voice,  “My  father  cures  all  sorts  of  distempers  ; ”to 
which  the  doctor  added  in  a grave  manner,  “ What  the  child  says  is  true.”  Addison. 
Quacks  sprung  up  with  the  art  of  medicine  ; and  several  countries,  particularly  England  and 
France,  abound  with  them.  In  London,  some  of  their  establishments  are  called  colleges. 
Quack  medicines  were  taxed  in  1783,  ct  seq.  An  inquest  was  held  on  the  body  of  a young 
lady.  Miss  Cashin,  whose  physician,  St.  John  Long,  was  afterwards  tried  for  manslaughter, 
Aug.  21,  1830  ; he  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a fine  of  250?.  Oct.  30  following. 
The  same  quack  (who  had  previously  absconded)  was  tried  for  manslaughter  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Catherine  Lloyd,  and  acquitted  Feb.  19,  1831.  Dr.  Vries,  “the  black  doctor,”  a 
professed  cancer-curer,  at  Paris,  was  condemned  to  15  months’  imprisonment  as  an  impostor 
in  Jan.  i860.  See  Homoeopathy  and  Hydropathy. 

QUADRAGESIMA  SUNDAY,  first  Sunday  in  Lent.  See  Lent  and  Quinquagesima. 

QUADRANGLE,  or  Quadrilateral,  terms  applied  to  the  four  strong  Austrian  fortresses 
in  North  Italy  : — (i)  Peschiera,  on  an  island  in  the  Mincio,  near  the  lake  of  Garda.  It  was 
taken  by  the  French  in  1796  ; by  the  Austrians  and  Russians  in  1799  ; by  the  French  again 
in  1801  ; but  restored  in  1814.  It  was  taken  by  the  Sardinians  in  1848  ; but  retaken  by 
Radetzky  in  1849.  The  Sardinians  were  about  to  invest  it  in  1859,  when  peace  was  made  : 
(2)  Mantua,  on  the  Mincio  : (3)  Verona : and  (4)  Legnago  ; both  on  the  Adige.  See  Mantua,  &c. 

QUADRANT,  the  mathematical  instrument  in  the  form  of  a quarter  of  a circle.  The 
solar  quadrant  was  introduced  about  290  B.c.  The  Arabian  astronomers  under  the  caliphs, 


in  A.i).  995,  had  a (luadrant  of  21  feet  8 inclu-s  radius,  and  a sextant  57  feet  9 indies  radius. 
j)avis’s  (inadrant  Tor  ineasnrin^  angles  was  i)rodnced  about  i6cx).  Jiadlcy’s  <|nadrant,  in 
1731.  See  i\(x  vi(jafi'on . 

(,>UAI)KI liLE.  This  i)oi»nlar  dance  was  introduced  into  tliis  country  in  1813,  by  the 
then  duke  of  Devonsliire,  and  others.  Jiaikes. 

htUADlxUrLK  AlddANCK,  between  (Ireat  Britain,  France,  and  the  emperor  (signed  at 
London,  .Inly  22,  1718),  on  the  accession  of  the  states  of  Holland,  Feb.  8,  1719,  obtained  its 
name.  It  was  for  the  pnrjiose  of  guaranteeing  the  succession  of  the  reigning  families  in 
CJreat  Britain  and  Franco,  and  settling  the  partition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  It  led  to  war. 

(itU/KSTOB,  in  ancient  Romo  was  an  otiiccr  who  had  the  management  of  the  public 
treasure  ; iustituteil  484  n.c.  It  was  the  lirst  otiice  any  person  could  bear  in  the  common- 
wealth, and  gave  a right  to  sit  in  the  senate.  At  first  there  were  two  (piaestors,  afterwards 
eight.  Two  were  atlded  in  409  u.c.  'J'wo  were  aiUcd  Pereyrini,  two  (for  the  city)  Urbani. 

t)U-^LFdiS,  or  Society  of  Fuiexjks,  originally  called  Seekers,  from  their  seeking  the 
truth;  and  afterwards  Friends  (3 /oA/t  14)— “ a beautiful  ajipellation,  and  characteristic  of 
the  relation  which  man,  under  Christian  dispensation,  ought  to  bear  towards  man.”  Clarkson. 
.Tustico  Bennet,  of  Derliy,  gave  the  society  the  name  of  Quakers  in  1650,  because  Fox  (the 
founder)  admonished  him,  and  those  present  with  him,  to  tremble  at  the  word  of  the  Lord. 
This  resjiectable  sect,  excelling  in  morals,  prudence,  and  industry,  was  commenced  in 
England  about  A.D.  1646,  by  George  Fox  (then  aged  22),  who  was  soon  joined  by  a number 
of  learned,  ingenious,  and  pious  men — among  others,  by  George  Keith,  William  Penn,  and 
Robert  Barclay,  of  Ury.*  Fox  carried  his  reverence  for  supernatural  teaching  so  far  as  to 
reject  all  religious  ordinances,  and  explained  away  the  commands  relative  to  baptism,  &c. 
lie  rejected  the  ordinary  names  of  days  and  months  ; and  used  thee  and  thou  for  you,  as 
more  consonant  with  truth.  He  published  a book  of  instructions  for  te.achers  and  professors, 
and  died  Jan.  13,  1691.  The  tirst  meeting-house  in  London  was  in  White  Hart-court, 
Graccchurch-street.  The  first  meeting  of  Quakers  in  Ireland  was  in  Dublin  in  1658  ; and 
their  first  meeting-house  in  that  cit}'-  was  opened  in  Eustace-street,  1692.  The  solemn 
affirmation  of  Quakers  was  enacted  to  be  taken  in  all  cases  in  the  courts  below,  wherein 
oaths  are  required  from  other  subjects,  1696.  See  Ajffirmation.  In  1682  Wm.  Penn,  with  a 
company  of  Friends  colonised  Philadelphia,  whereon  Jan.  i,  1788,  they  emancipated  their 
negro  slaves.  On  Jan.  23,  1833,  Edward  Pease,  a Quaker,  was  admitted  to  parliament  on 
his  affirmation.  The  Quakers  had  in  England  413  meeting-houses  in  1800,  and  371  in  1851. 
At  a Conferance  held  on  Nov.  2,  1858,  it  was  agreed  to  recommend  that  mixed  marriages 
should  be  permitted,  and  that  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  sect  in  speech  and  costume 
should  be  abandoned.  In  i860  an  act  was  passed  rendering  valid  Quaker  marriages  when 
only  one  of  the  i)ersons  is  a Quaker. 

QUARANTINE,  the  custom  first  observed  at  Venice,  a.d.  1127,  whereby  all  merchants 
and  others  coming  from  the  Levant  were  obliged  to  remain  in  the  house  of  St.  Lazarus,  or  the 
Lazaretto,  forty  days  before  they  were  admitted  into  the  city.  Various  southern  cities  have 
now  lazarettos  ; that  of  Venice  is  built  in  the  water.  In  the  times  of  plague,  England  and 
all  other  nations  oblige  those  that  come  from  the  infected  places  to  perform  quarantine  with 
their  ships,  &c.,  a longer  or  shorter  time,  as  may  be  judged  most  safe.  Quarantine  acts 
were  passed  in  1753  and  in  1826. 

QUARTER  SESSIONS,  were  established  by  statute  25  Edw.  III.  1350- 1.  The  days  of 
sitting  quarterly  were  appointed  2 Hen.  V.,  1413.  In  1830  it  was  enacted  that  henceforth 
quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  should  be  held  in  the  first  week  after  Oct.  ii,  Dec.  28,  March 
31,  and  June  24. 

^ QUATRE-BRAS  (Belgium),  where  on  June  16,  1815,  two  days  before  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  a battle  was  fought  between  the  Biitish  and  allied  army  under  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  sir  Thomas  Picton,  and  the  French  under  marshal 
Ney.  The  British  fought  to  maintain  their  position  with  remarkable  intrepidity,  notwith- 

* The  Quakers  early  suffered  gi-ievous  persecutions  in  Enc^land  and  America.  At  Boston,  U.S.,  where 
the  first  Friends  who  arrived  were  females,  they  (even  females)  were  cruelly  scourged,  and  liad  their  ears 
cut  off.  In  1659,  they  stated  in  parliament  that  2000  Friends  had  endured  sufferings  and  imprisonment  in 
Newgate  ; and  164  Friends  ofi'ered  themselves  at  this  time,  by  name  to  government,  to  be  imprisoned  in 
lieu  of  an  equal  number  in  danger  (from  confinement)  of  death.  Fifty -five  (out  of  120  sentenced)  were 
transported  to  America,  by  an  order  of  council.  1664.  The  masters  of  vessels  refusing  to  carry  them  for 
some  months,  an  embargo  was  laid  on  West  India  ships,  when  a mercenary  wretch  was  at  length  found 
for  the  service.  But  the  Friends  would  not  walk  on  board,  nor  would  the  sailors  hoist  them  into  the 
vessel,  and  soldiers  from  the  Tower  were  employed.  In  1665,  the  vessel  sailed  ; but  it  was  immediately 
captured  by  the  Butch,  who  hberated  twenty-eight  of  the  prisoners  in  Holland,  the  rest  having  died  of 
the  plague  in  that  year.  Of  the  120,  few  reached  America. 
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standing  tlioir  inferiority  in  number,  and  the  fatigue  of  marching  all  the  prececHng  night. 
The  42nd  regiment  (Scotch  Highlanders)  suffered  severely  in  pursuit  of  a French  division  by 
cuirassiers  being  posted  in  ambush  behind  growing  corn  as  high  as  the  shoulders  of  the 
tallest  men.  In  this  engagement  the  gallant  duke  of  Brunswick  fell. 

QUEBEC  (Canada),  was  founded  by  the  French  in  1608. 


Quebec  reduced  by  the  English,  with  all 
Canada,  in  1626,  but  restored  in  ...  1632 
Besieged  by  the  English,  but  without  success, 
in  i7ii;  "it  was  conquered  by  them,  after  a 
battle  memorable  for  the  death  of  general 
Wolfe  in  the  moment  of  victory,  Sept.  13, 

1759 ; besieged  in  vain  by  the  American  jiro- 
vincials,  under  their  general,  Montgomery, 
who  was  slain  ....  Dec.  31,  1775 
Bublic  and  private  stores,  and  several  wharfs, 


destroyed  by  fire ; the  loss  estimated  at 
upwards  of  260,000^  . . . Sept.  1815 

Awful  fire,  1650  houses,  the  dwellings  of  12,000 
persons,  burnt  to  the  ground  . May  28,  1845 
Another  great  fire,  1365  houses  burnt,  June  28,  — 
Disastrous  fire  at  the  theatre,  50  lives  lo.st 

Jan.  12,  1846 

Visited  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  . Aug.  18-23,  i860 
(See  Canada  and  Montreal^ 


QUEEN.  The  first  woman  invested  Avith  sovereign  authority  Avas  Semiramis,  queen  of 
Assyria,  2017  b.C.  In  1554  an  act  was  passed  “declaring  that  the  regall ^lOAA’er  of  tliis  realme 
is  in  the  quenes  majestic  [Mary]  as  fully  and  absolutely  as  ever  it  Avas  in  any  of  her  moste 
noble  progenitours  kinges  of  this  realme.”  The  Hungarians  called  a queen-regnant  king. 
See  Iliiiigary. 

QUEEN  ANNE’S  BOUNTY.  Established  in  Feb.  1704,  by  queen  Anne,  being  the 
First  Fruits  Avith  the  Tenths,  to  increase  the  incomes  of  the  poorer  clergy.  There  Avere  5597 
clerical  livings  under  50^.  per  annum  found  by  the  commissioners  under  the  act  of  Anne 
capable  of  augmentation.  Chalmers.  Act  to  consolidate  the  offices  of  First  Fruits,  Tenths, 
and  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty,  i Viet.  1838. 

QUEEN  ANNE’S  FAllTHINGS.  The  popular  stories  of  the  great  value  of  this  coin  are 
fabulous,  although  some  fcAV  of  pariicular  dates  have  been  purchased  by  persons  at  high 
prices.  The  current  ffirthing,  with  the  broad  brim,  Avhen  in  fine  preservation,  is  AA'orth  il. 
The  common  patterns  of  1713  and  1714  are  AAmrth  il.  The  tAvo  patterns  Avith  Britannia  under 
a canopy,  and  Peace  on  a car,  11  n r,  are  Avorth  2I.  2s.  each.  The  pattern  AAnth  Peace  on  a 
car  is  more  valuable  and  rare,  and  Avorth  $1.  Pinkerton  (died  1826). 

QUEEN’S  BENCH  COUET  and  PRISON.  See  Kmg^s  Bench. 

QUEEN’S  BOUNTY,  an  annual  grant  of  loooZ.  AAdiich  commenced  about  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Geo.  III.  and  Avas  continued  until  the  loth  Geo.  IV.  1829,  when  it  ceased 
altogether.  The  collection  upon  the  king’s  letter,  Avhich  used  to  accompany  this  grant, has 
also  been  discontinued  since  that  year. 

QUEEN  CAROLINE’S  TRIAL,  &c. 

Caroline  Amelia  Augusta,  second  daughter  of 
Charles  AVm.  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Brun.swick, 
born  May  17, 1768 ; married  to  George,  prince 

of  Wales Aprils,  1795 

Theirdaughter,  princess  Charlotte  born,  Jan.  7,  1796 
The  Delicate  Investigation  (avhich  see)  May  22,  1806 
Charges  against  her  again  disj)roved  . . .1813 

Embarks  for  the  continent  . . . Aug.  1814 

Becomes  queen Jan.  20,  1820 

Arrives  in  England  . . . . June  6,  — 

A secret  committee  in  the  house  of  lords, 
appointed  to  examine  papers  on  charges  of 

incontinence June  8,  — 

Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  introduced  by  lord 

Liverpool J^ily  5,  — 

The  queen  remoA’es  to  Brandenburg-house, 

Aug.  3,  — 

Receives  the  address  of  the  married  ladies  of 
the  metropolis  ....  Aug.  16,  — 

QUEEN  CHARLOTTE  Ship  of  War,  a first-rate  ship  of  the  line,  of  no  guns,  the 
flag-ship  of  lord  Keith,  then  commanding  in  chief  in  the  JMediterranean,  Avas  burnt  by  an 
accidental  fire,  off  the  harbour  of  Leghorn,  and  more  than  700  British  seamen  out  of  a crcAV 
of  850  perished  by  fire  or  droAAuiing,  March  17,  1800. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA  Steam  Ship.  Wrecked  Feb.  15,  1853.  See  Wrecks. 

QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND.  Since  the  conquest,  besides  our  present  soA^ereign,  four 
queens  of  England  have  reigned  in  their  oaaui  right  (not  counting  the  empress  Maude, 
daughter  of  Henry  L,  or  the  lady  Jane  Grey,  Avhose  qicasi  reign  lasted  only  ten  days),  viz.. 


iier  trial  commences  ....  Aug.  19,  1820 
Last  debate  on  the  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties, 
when  the  report  was  approved  by  108  against 
99 ; the  numerical  majority  of  nine  being  pro- 
duced by  the  votes  of  the  ministers  them- 
selves. Lord  Liverpool  moves  that  the  bill  be 
reconsidered  that  day  six  months  . Nov.  10,  — 

Great  exultation  throughout  England,  and 
illuminations  for  three  nights  in  London, 

Nov.  10,  II,  12,  — 

The  queen  goes  to  St.  Paul’s  in  state  Nov.  29,  — 
She  protests  against  her  exclusion  from  the 

coronation July  18,  1821 

Taken  ill  at  Druiy-lane  theatre  July  30  ; dies 
at  Hammersrhith  ....  Aug.  7,  — 
Her  remains  removed,  on  their  route  to  Bruns- 
wick ; an  alarming  riot  occurs,  owing  to  the 
military  ojjposing  the  body  being  carried 
through  the  city  ....  Aug.  14,  — 


Mary  I.,  Kli/ahoth,  Mary  11.  and  Anm'.  There  have  been  thirty-lbiir  <ineenR,  tlie  consorts  of 
kind's,  e.xclnsively  of  lonr  wives  of  kings  who  died  jirevionsly  to  their  husbands  ascending 
the  throne.  Of  thirty-live  actual  sovereigns  of  England,  four  died  unmarried,  three  kings 
ami  one  i|neen. 


Qi’KKN  ok  AVii.i.iam  I. — MatUihi,  claiiglitor  of  Ituld-  I 
win,  earl  of  Flanders;  married  in  1054;  died  in  1083. 

Wii.uAM  11. — Died  \minarried. 

Hk.nuv  1. — Mdtiltla,  daughter  of  lUalcolm  111.' 
king  of  Scotland;  married  Nov.  11,  1100;  died 
May  1,  H19. 

Aiteldis,  daughter  of  Godfrey,  carl  of  Lonvaino ; 
married  Jan.  2i>  1129;  survived  the  king. 

-Mai'dk  oa  Matilda. — Daughter  of  llenrj'  I.  and 
rightful  heir  to  the  throne;  born  iioi;  betrothed, 
in  U09,  at  eight  years  of  ago,  to  Henry  V.  emperor 
of  Germany,  who  died  1125.  She  married,  secondly, 
GootVrey  I’iantagcnet,  earl  of  Anjou,  1130.  Was  set 
aside  from  the  Fnglish  succession  by  Stephen,  1135  ; 
landed  in  Englaiul,  and  claimed  the  crown,  1139.  ' 
Crowned,  but  soon  after  defeated  at  Winchester, 
1141.  Concluded  a peace  with  Stephen,  which 
secured  the  succession  to  her  son  llcnrj',  1153; 
died  1165. 

Stei’hkn. — ^^atihht,  daughter  of  Eustace,  count  of 
Houlogne  ; married  in  1128  ; died  Maj*  3,  1151. 

Henry  II. — Eleanor,  the  repudiated  queen  of 
Louis  VII.  king  of  France,  and  heiress  of  Guienne 
and  Poitou  ; maiTied  to  Henry  1151  ; died  1204.  Sec 
Jiosiauwnd. 

IliCHARD  I. — Berengaria,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Navarre  ; married  May  12,  1191  ; survived  the  king. 

John. — Aviso,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester  ; 
married  in  1189;  divorced. 

Isabella,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Angoulemo  : she 
was  the  j’oung  and  virgin  wife  of  the  count  de  la 
^larche ; man-ied  to  John  in  1200.  Survived  the 
king,  on  whose  death  she  was  re-married  to  the 
count  de  la  Marche. 

Henry  HI. — Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  count  de 
Provence;  nuuTied  Jan.  14,  1236;  survived  the 
king : and  died  in  1291,  in  a monastery. 

Edward  I. — Eleanor  of  Castile  ; married  in  1253  ; 
died  of  a fever,  on  her  journey  to  Scotland,  at 
Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire,  1290. 

Margaret,  sister  of  the  king  of  France  ; maiTied 
Sept.  12,  1299  ; survived  the  king,  dying  in  1317. 

Edward  II. — Isabella,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
France;  married  in  1308.  On  the  death,  by  the 
gibbet,  of  her  favourite  Mortimer,  she  was  confined 
for  the  rest  of  her  life  in  her  own  house  at  Risings, 
near  London,  and  died  in  1357.  Ilame. 

Edward  III. — P/d^ippci,  daughter  of  the  count  of 
Ilainault ; man-ied  in  1326  ; died  Aug.  15,  1369. 

Richard  II. — Anne  of  Bohemia,  sister  of  the 
emperor  Wenceslaus  of  Germany;  married  in  Jan. 
1382  ; died  Aug.  3,  1394. 

Isabella,  daughter  of  Charles  V.  of  France  : 
married  when  only  seven  years  old,  Nov.  i,  1396. 
On  the  murder  of  her  husband  she  returned  to  her 
father. 

Henry  l\.—Marg,  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Hereford  ; she  died,  before  Henry  obtained  the 
crovTi,  in  1394 

Joan  of  Navarre,  widow  of  the  duke  of  Bretagne  ; 
nuirried  1403  ; survived  the  king  ; died  1437. 

Henry  V. — Catherine,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
France;  married  May  30,  1420.  She  outlived  Henry, 
and  was  married  to  Owen  Tudor,  grandfather  of 
Henry  VII. , in  1423  ; died  1437. 

Henry  \l.— Margaret,  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Anjou  ; married  April  22,  1445  ; survived  the  king  ; 
died  Aug.  25,  1481. 

Edward  IV. — Lady  Elizabeth  Grey,  daughter  of  sir 
Richard  Woodville,  and  widow  of  sir  John  Grey,  of 
Groby;  man-ied  Jlarch  i,  1463  or  1464.  Suspected 
of  favouring  the  insurrection  of  Lambert  Simnel; 
and  closed  her  life  in  confinement  June  8,  1492. 

Edward  V. — Died  unmarried. 

Richard  III. — Anne,  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  and  widow  of  Edwai-d,  prince  of  Wales, 


whom  Richard  had  murdered,  1471.  She  in 
KUiqioscd  to  have  been  poisoned  by  Richard  (having 
(lied  suddenly,  March  16,  1485),  to  make  way  for 
his  intended  "marriage  with  the  princess  Elizabeth 
of  Vork. 

Henry  VII.  — Elizabeth  of  York,  princess  of 
England,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.;  married  Jan.  18, 
i486;  died  Fcl).  n,  1503. 

Henry  Vlll. — Catherine  of  Aragon,  widow  of 
Henry’s  elder  brother,  Arthur,  prince  of  Wales  ; 
married  June  3,  1509;  was  the  mother  of  queen 
Mai-y ; was  repudiated,  and  aftenvards  formally 
divorced,  Alay  23,  1533  ; died  Jan.  7,  1536. 

Anna  Boleyn,  daughter  of  sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  and 
maid  of  honour  to  Catherine  ; was  privately 
married,  before  Catherine  was  divorced,  Nov.  14, 
1532;  was  the  mother  of  queen  Elizabeth;  was 
beheaded  at  the  Tower,  May  19,  1536. 

Jane  Seymour,  daughter  of  sir  John  Seymour,  and 
maid  of  honour  to  Anna  Boleyn  ; was  married  May 
20,  1536,  the  day  after  Anna’s  execution;  was  the 
mother  of  Edward  VI.,  of  whom  she  died  in  child- 
birth, Oct.  24,  1537. 

Anne  of  Cleves,  sister  of  William,  duke  of  Cleves; 
married  Jan.  6,  1540 ; divorced,  July  10,  1540 ; died 

^Cathei’ine  Howard,  niece  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  ; 
married  July  28,  1540;  beheaded  on  Tower-hill, 
Feb.  12,  1542. 

Caihei'ine  Parr,  daughter  of  sir  Thomas  Parr,  and 
widow  of  Nevill,  lord  Latimer  ; man-ied  July  12, 
1543;  survived  the  king,  after  whose  death  she 
married  sir  Thomas  Seymour,  created  lord  Sudley  ; 
died  Sept.  5,  1548. 

Edward  VI. — Died  unmarried. 

Lady  Jane  Grey.— Daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Suffolk,  and  wife  of  lord  Guildford  Dudley.  Pro- 
claimed queen  on  the  death  of  Edward.  In  ten 
days  afterwards  returned  to  private  hfe  ; was  tried 
Nov.  13,  1553  ; beheaded  Feb.  12,  1554,  when  but 
seventeen  years  of  age. 

Mary  {eyueen  regnant). — Daughter  of  Henry  VIII. 
She  ascended  the  throne  July  6,  1553 ; married 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  July  25,  1554 ; died  Nov.  17, 
1558.  The  king  her  husband  died  in  1598. 

Elizabeth  {queen  regnant). — Daughter  of  Henry 
VIII.  Succeeded  to  the  crown  Nov.  17,1558;  reigned 
44  years,  4 months,  and  7 daj’^s ; died  unmarried, 
March  24,  1603. 

James  I. — Anne,  princess  of  Denmark,  daughter 
of  Frederick  II.  ; mamed  Aug.  20,  1590  ; died 
March,  1619. 

Charles  l.-Henrietta-Maria,  daughter  of  Heni-y 
IV.,  king  of  France;  married  June  13,  1625;  sur- 
vived the  king  ; died  in  France,  Aug.  10,  1669. 

Charles  II. — Catherine  of  Braganza,  infanta  of 
Portugal,  daughter  of  John  IV.  and  sister  of  Alfonso 
VI.  : married  May  21,  1662 ; survived  the  king, 
returned  to  Portugal ; died  Dec.  21,  1705. 

James  II. — Ann  Hyde,  daughter  of  Edward  Hyde, 
earl  of  Clarendon  ; man-ied  Sept.  1660  ; died  before 
James  ascended  the  throne,  1671  ; mother  of  queens 
Mary  and  Anne. 

Mary-Beatrice,  princess  of  Modena,  daughter  of 
Alphonzo  d’Este,  duke ; married  Nov.  21,  1673.  At 
the  revolution  in  1688,  she  retired  with  James  to 
France  ; died  at  St.  Germains,  1718. 

AVilliam  and  Mary  {queen  regnant). — Mary,  the 
princess  of  Orange,  daughter  of  James  II.  ; married 
to  William,  Nov.  4,  1677:  ascended  the  throne 
Feb.  13,  1689;  died  Dec.  28,  1694. 

Anne  {queen  regnant). — Daughter  of  James  II.  Sho 
married  George  prince  of  Denmark,  July  28,  1683; 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  March  8,  1702;  had  thu-- 
teen  childi-en,  aU  of  whom  died  young ; lost  her 
husband,  Oct.  28,  1708 ; died  Aug.  i,  1714. 
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QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND,  continued. 

George  I. — Sophia- Dorothea,  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Zell.  She  died  in  prison,  Nov.  2,  1726. 

George  II. — Wilhehnina  Caroline  Dorothea,  of  Bran- 
denburg-An  spach  ; married  1705;  died  Nov.  20,  1737. 

George  III. — Charlotte  So2>hia,  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  : married  Sept.  8, 1761 ; 
died  Nov.  17,  1818. 

George  IV. — Caroline  Amelia  Augusta,  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Brunsw^ick.  See  article  Queen  Caroline. 

William  IV. — Adelaide  Amelia  Louisa  Theresa 


Caroline,  sister  of  the  duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen ; 
married  July  ii,  1818  ; survived  the  king  twelve 
years  Her  Majesty  died  Dec.  2,  1849. 

Victoria  {queen  regnant). — Alexandrina  \iCT:ov,t K, 
the  reigning  queen,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Kent ; 
born  May  24,  i8ig ; succeeded  to  the  crown  June  20, 
1837 ; crowned  June  28,  1838  ; married  her  cousin, 
prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  Feb.  10,  1840, 
who  died  Dec.  14,  1861. 

[See  England,  p.  258.] 


QUEEN’S  COLLEGES.  See  Colleges  in  Ireland. 

QUEEN’S  LAND,  Moretoii-bay,  Australia,  was  established  as  a colony  in  1859. 
Admiral  sir  George  F.  Bowen  was  appointed  governor,  and  Brisbane,  the  capital,  was  made 
a bishopric.  Population  23,450. 

QUEEN’S  THEATKE.  See  Opera  House.,  the  Italian. 

QUEENSTOWN  (Upper  Canada).  This  town,  on  the  river  Niagara,  was  taken  in  the 
last  war  with  America  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  Oct.  13,  1812  ; but  was  retaken  by 
the  British  forces,  who  defeated  the  Americans  with  considerable  loss  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  on  the  same  day.  Queenstown  suflered  severely  in  this  war. — The  Cove  of 
Cork  Avas  named  Queenstoavn,  Aug.  3,  1849,  by  the  queen. 

QUENTIN,  ST.  (N.  France).  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  assisted  by  the  English,  defeated  the 
French  at  St.  Quentin,  Aug.  10,  1557  ; and  in  memory  of  his  victory,  the  Spanish  monarch 
in  fulfilment  of  a vow  he  had  made  before  the  engagement,  built  the  famous  monastery  at 
Escurial,  which  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  See  Escurial. 

QUEEN.  The  quern,  or  handmill,  is  of  Eoman,  or  as  some  say,  of  Irish  invention  ; but 
the  latter  is  not  likely,  as  Eoman  querns  have  been  found  in  Yorkshire  ; and  it  is  said  bj" 
others  that  the  Eomans  found  querns  there.  No  doubt  exists,  however,  that  the  quern  was 
in  very  early  use  in  Ireland,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  her  oldest  historians. 

QUESNOY  (N.  France),  was  taken  by  the  Austrians,  Sept,  ii,  1793,  but  was  recovered 
by  the  French  Aug,  16,  1794.  It  surrendered  to  Prince  Frederic  of  the  Netherlands,  June 
29,  1815,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo. — It  was  here  that  cannon  were  first  used,  and  called 
bombards.  Renault. 

QUIBEEON  BAY  (W.  France).  A British  force  landed  here  in  1746,  but  was  repulsed. 
In  the  Bay  admiral  Hawke  gained  a complete  victory  over  the  French  admiral  Confians. 
This  most  perilous  and  important  action  defeated  the  projected  invasion  of  Great  Britain, 
Nov.  20,  1759.  Quiberon  was  taken  possession  of  by  some  French  regiments  in  the  pay  of 
England,  July  3,  1795  ; but  on  July  21,  owing  to  the  treacherous  contluct  of  some  of  these 
soldiers,  the  French  republicans,  under  Hoche,  retook  it  by  surprise,  and  many  of  the 
emigrants  were  executed.  About  900  of  the  troops,  and  nearly  1500  royalist  inhabitants  who 
had  joined  the  regiments  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain,  effected  their  embarkation  on  board 
the  ships.  The  remainder  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  merciless  enemy,  together  with  such 
stores  and  ammunition  as  had  been  landed. 

QUICKSILVEE,  in  its  liquid  state,  is  commonly  called  virgin  mercury.  It  is  endowed 
Avith  very  extraordinary  properties,  and  used  to  shoAV  the  Aveiglit  of  the  atmosphere,  and  its 
continual  variations,  &c.  Its  use  in  refining  silver  Avas  discovered  a.d.  1540.  There  are 
mines  of  it  in  various  parts,  the  chief  of  which  are  at  Almeida,  in  Spain,  and  at  Idria,  in 
Illyria;  the  latter,  discovered  by  accident  in  1497,  for  several  years  yielded  1200  tons.  A 
mine  was  discovered  at  Ceylon  in  1797.  Quicksilver  AA'as  congealed  in  Avinter  at  St. 
Petersburg,  in  1759.  It  Avas  congealed  in  England  by  a chemical  process,  Avithout  snoAV  or 
ice,  by  Mr.  Walker  in  1787.  Corrosive  sublimate,  a deadly  poison,  is  a combination  of 
mercury  and  chlorine.  See  Calomel. 

QUIETISM,  the  doctrines  of  Molinos,  a Spaniard  (1627-96),  Avhose  AAmi'k,  the  Spiritual 
Guide,  published  in  1675,  AA’as  the  foundation  of  a sect  in  France.  He  held  that  the  purity 
of  religion  consisted  in  an  internal  silent  meditation  and  recollection  of  the  merits  of  Christ 
and  the  mercies  of  God.  His  doctrine  was  hence  called  Quietism  from  a kind  of  absolute 
rest  and  inaction  in  Avhich  the  sect  supposed  the  soul  to  be  AA’lien  ariWed  at  that  state  of 
perfection  called  by  them  unitive  life.  Madame  de  la  Mothe-Guyon  AA'as  imprisoned  in  the 
Bastile  for  her  visions  and  prophecies,  but  released  through  the  interest  of  Fenelon  archbishop 
of  Cambray,  between  whom  and  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  arose  a controversy,  1697. 
These  doctrines  were  condemned  by  pope  Innocent  XL  in  1685.  Nouv.  Diet, 
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QUIliliS  nro  siiid  to  liavo  been  first  used  fur  ]»en.s  in  A.i>.  553  ; Imt  some  say  not  Ijcforo 
635.  Minshew  derives  tlio  word  from  the 'reiituiiic.  liaitnj.  (Jin ills  arc  for  the  most  part 
plucked  with  great  enudty  from  living  geese,  swans,  and  turkeys  ; and  all  jiersons,  I'rom 
convenienee,  economy,  and  feeling,  ought  to  prefer  metallic  2>eiis,  which  came  lirst  into  use 
about  1820.  Phillips. 

(JUINCK,  the  Pyrus  Cydonia,  brought  to  these  countries  from  Austria,  before  A.i).  1573. 
The  Japan  (Juinee,  or  Pyriis  Japan ica,  brought  hither  from  Jajian,  1796. 

(lUHNlNK,  or  (J|uinia,  an  alkaloid  (much  used  in  medicine),  discovered  in  1820  by 
Pelletier  and  Caventou,  It  is  a jirobablo  constituent  of  all  genuine  cinchona  barks,  esi)ccially 
of  the  yellow  bark. 

(,>UIX(JITACIES1MA  SUNDAY.  The  observation  of  tliis  Sunday  was  instituted  by 
pope  Gregory  the  (Ireat,  about  1572.  The  name  of  the  lirst  Sunday  in  Lent  having  been 
distinguished  by  the  ajipellation  of  Quadragesima,  and  the  three  Aveeks  jireccding  having 
been  api)ro|>riated  to  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  Lent  fast,  the  three  Sundays  of  these 
weeks  were  called  by  names  significant  of  their  jiosition  in  the  calendar  : and  reckoning  by 
decades  (tenths),  the  Sunday  preceding  (Quadragesima  received  its  iircsent  name,  Quingua- 
gesima,  the  second  Sexagesima,  and  the  third,  Septuagesima. 

QUINTILIANS,  heretics  in  the  second  century,  the  disciples  of  Montaniis,  who  took 
their  name  from  (Quintilia,  a lady  whom  he  had  deceived  b}'  his  pretended  sanctity,  and 
whom  they  regarded  as  a jirojAhetess.  They  made  the  eucharist  of  bread  and  cheese,  and 
allowed  women  to  bo  jniests  and  bishops.  Pardon. 

QUIRINUS,  a Sabine  god;  aftei'Avards  identified  Avith  Eomulus.  L.  Papirius  Cursor, 
general  in  the  Roman  army,  first  directed  a sun-dial  in  the  temple  of  Quirinus,  from  Avhich 
time  the  daj's  began  to  be  diAuded  into  hours,  293  n.  c.  Aspin.  The  sun-dial  AA’as  sometimes 
called  the  Quirinus,  from  the  original  j)lace  in  Avhich  it  Avas  set  up.  Ashe.  The  Roman 
citizens  Avere  termed  Quirites. 

QUITO,  a presidency  of  Columbia  {ichich  see),  celebrated  as  having  been  the  scene  of  the 
measurement  of  a degi'ee  of  the  meridian,  by  the  French  and  Spanish  mathematicians  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.  Forty  thousand  souls  Avere  hurled  into  eternity  by  a dreadful  earthquake 
Avhich  almost  oA^erAA'lielmed  the  city  Quito,  Feb.  4,  1797.  Since  then  violent  shocks,  but 
not  so  disastrous,  occurred  ; till  one,  on  March  29,  1859,  AA’hen  about  5000  persons  were 
killed.  See  Earthquakes. 

QUOITS,  a game  said  to  have  originated  Avith  the  Greeks.  It  Avas  first  played  at  the 
Olympic  games,  by  the  Idiei  Dactyli,  fifty  years  after  the  Deluge  of  Deucalion,  1453  b.c. 
He  Avho  threAV  the  discus  farthest,  and  Avith  the  greatest  dexterity,  obtained  the  prize. 
Perseus,  the  gi’andson  of  Acrisius,  by  Danae,  having  inadvertently  slain  his  gi'andfather,  in 
throAA'ing  a quoit,  exchanged  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  to  Avhich  he  Avas  heir,  for  that  of 
Tirynthus,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  Mycente,  about  1313  b.c. 

QUO  'WARRANTO  ACT,  passed  1280.  By  it  a Avrit  may  be  directed  to  any  person  who 
holds  anj’-  office  or  franchise  to  inquire  by  AA’hat  authority  he  does  so.  Charles  II.  emidoyed 
this  poAver  against  the  coiqioration  of  London  in  1683.  This  AA’rit  Avas  reversed  in  1690. 


R. 

RACES,  one  of  the  exercises  among  the  ancient  games  of  Greece  (see  Chariots).  Horse- 
races Avere  knoAvn  in  England  in  A'ery  early  times.  Fitz-Stej3hen,  who  AAU’ote  in  the  days  of 
Henry  II.  mentions  the  delight  taken  by  the  citizens  of  London  in  the  diversion.  In  James’s 
reign,  Croydon  in  the  south,  and  Garterly  in  the  north  Avere  celebrated  courses.  Near  York 
there  Avere  races,  and  the  prize  Avas  a little  golden  bell,  1607.  Camden.  In  the  end  of 
Charles  I.’s  reign,  races  Avere  performed  at  Hyde  Park.  Charles  II.  patronised  them,  and 
instead  of  bells,  gaA^e  a sih'er  boAvl,  or  cup,  value  100  guineas.  "William  III.  added  to  the 
plates  (as  did  queen  Anne),  and  founded  an  academy  for  riding.  Act  for  supjDressing  races 
by  ponies  and  Aveak  horses,  13  Geo.  II.  1739.  The  most  eminent  races  in  England  are  those 
at  NeAvmarket  {which  see),  established  by  Charles  II.  in  1667  ; at  Epsom,  begun  about  1711, 
by  ]\Ir.  Parkhurst  (annual  since  1730,  Allen’s  Surrey)  ; at  Ascot,  begun  by  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  uncle  to  George  III.  ; at  Doncaster,  established  by  col.  St.  Leger  in  1778,  and 
at  Goodwood,  begun  by  the  duke  of  Richmond  (who  died  in  1806).  The  Jockey  Club  began 
in  the  time  of  George  II.  Its  latest  rules  (by  Avhich  races  are  regulated)  were  enacted  in  1828. 
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RACES,  continued. 


llACE-irOHSES. 


Fhjinrj  C/iiWers,  bred  in  1715  by  the  duke  of  Uevon- 
fihire,  was  allowed  by  sportsmen  to  have  been  the 
fleetest  horse  that  over  ran  at  Newmarket,  or  that 
was  ever  bred  in  the  world ; he  ran  four  miles  in  six 
minutes  and  forty-eight  seconds,  or  at  the  rate  of 
35i  miles  an  hour,  carrying  nine  stone  two  pounds, 
lie  died  in  1741,  aged  26  years. 


Ecli'pi^e  was  the  fleetest  horse  that  ran  in  England 
since  the  time  of  Childers  ; he  was  never  beaten, 
and  died  in  February,  1789,  aged  25  years.  His 
heart  weighed  141b.,  which  accounted  for  his 
wonderful  spirit  and  courage.  Christie  White's  Hist, 
of  the  Turf. 


EECENT  WINNEIIS  OF  “ THE  DEEBY  ” AT  EPSOM. 


1846.  Pyrrhus. 

1847.  Cossack. 

1848.  Surplice. 

1849.  Flying  Dutchman. 

1850.  Voltigeur. 

1851.  Teddington. 


1852.  Daniel  O’Rourke. 

1853.  West  Australian. 

1854.  Andover. 

1855.  Wild  Dayrell. 

1856.  Ellington. 

1857.  Blink  Bonny. 


I 1858.  Bcad.sman. 

1 1859.  Musjid. 

I i860.  Thormanby. 

! 1861.  Kettledrum, 

i 1862.  Caractacus. 


RACK,  an  engine  of  torture,  for  extracting  a confession  from  criminals,  was  early  known 
in  tlie  southern  countries  of  Europe.  The  early  Christians  suffered  by  the  rack,  Avhioh  was 
in  later  times  an  instrument  of  the  Inquisition.  The  duke  of  Exeter,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.,  erected  a rack  of  torture  (then  called  the  duke  of  Exeter’s  daughter),  now  seen  in  the 
Tower,  1423.  In  the  case  of  Felton,  who  murdered  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  judges  of 
England  nobly  protested  against  the  proposal  of  the  privy  council  to  put  the  assassin  to  the 
rack,  as  being  contrary  to  the  laws,  1628.  See  Ravailiac. 

RADCLIFFE  LIBRARY,  Oxford,  founded  under  the  will  of  Dr.  John  Radcliffe,  the 
most  eminent  physician  of  his  time.  He  had  been  physician  to  queen  Anne,  while  princess 
Anne  of  Denmark  ; he  offended  her  by  telling  her  that  her  ailments  were  nothing  more  than 
the  vapours,  and  she  was  not  reconciled  to  him  when  she  came  to  the  throne  ; but  in  cases  of 
emergency  he  was,  nevertheless,  consulted.  He  died  Nov.  i,  1714,  leaving  40,000k  to  the 
university  of  Oxford  for  the  founding  a library,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  May  17, 
1737  ; the  edifice  was  completely  finished  in  1749,  and  was  opened  April  13,  in  the  same 
year.  The  library  consists  chiefly  of  works  of  medical  and  philosophical  science. 

RADCLIFFE  OBSERVATORY,  Oxford,  founded  by  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Hornsby, 
Savilian  professor  of  astronomy,  about  1771,  and  completed  in  1794.  The  publication  of  the 
observations  was  commenced  in  1842,  by  Mr.  Manuel  J.  Johnson,  the  director,  appointed 
ill  1839. 

RxiDSTADT,  or  RasTxVDT  (in  Baden),  Avhere  a peace  was  signed  between  France  and  the 
emperor,  March  6,  1714.  It  v/as  signed  by  marshal  Villars  on  the  part  of  the  French  king, 
and  by  prince  Eugene  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  and  restored  the  German  frontier  to  the 
terms  of  the  peace  of  Ryswick. — The  Congress  of  Radstadt,  to  treat  of  a general  peace 
with  the  Germanic  powers,  was  commenced  Dec.  9,  1797  ; and  negotiations  were  carried  on 
throughout  the  year  1798.  The  atrocious  massacre  of  the  French  plenijiotentiaries  at  Rad- 
stadt by  the  Austrian  regiment  of  Szeltzler,  took  place  April  28,  1799. 

RAFTS.  The  Greeks  knew  no  other  way  of  crossing  their  narrow  seas  but  on  rafts  or 
beams  tied  to  one  another,  until  the  use  of  shipping  was  brought  among  tliem  by  Danaus  of 
Egypt,  when  he  fled  from  his  brother  Raineses,  1485  b.c.  Heylin. 

RAGGED  SCHOOLS,  free  sehools  for  outcast  destitute  ragged  ehildren,  set  up  in  large 
towns.  In  these  schools  the  instruction  is  based  on  the  seriptures,  and  most  of  the  teachers 
are  voluntary  and  unpaid.  They  existed  in  some  parts  of  London  previous  to  1844,  but  did 
not  receive  their  name  till  that  year,  when  the  “Ragged  school  union”  was  formed,  princi- 
pally by  Mr.  S.  Stacey,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Locke  (since  Hon.  Secretary).  The  earl  of  Shaftesbury 
is  chairman.  In  1856  there  were  150  Ragged-school  institutions  : — 


128  Sunday  schools  with  16,937  scholars. 
98  Day  schools  with  13,057  scholars. 

1 17  Evening  schools  with  8085  scholars. 
84  Industrial  classes  with  3224  scholars. 


163  Paid  teachers  in  day  schools. 

126  Paid  teachers  in  week  night-schools. 
43  Paid  refuge  and  industrial  masters. 
2139  Voluntary  teachers. 


There  were  in  1856,  16  refuges,  where  500  inmates  are  fed,  lodged,  clothed,  and  educated.  Upwards  of  500 
boys  and  girls  have  emigrated  to  the  colonies.  In  i860,  560  ragged  schools  had  been  established.  See 
Shoe-black  Brigade. 


RAGMAN  ROLL  (said  to  derive  its  name  from  Ragimunde,  a papal  legate  in  Scotlaiul), 
contains  the  imstruments  of  homage  and  fealty  to  Edward  L,  sworn  to  by  the  nobility  and 
clergy  of  Scotland  at  Berwick  in  1296.  The  original  was  given  up  to  Robert  Bruce,  king  of 
Scotland,  in  1328,  when  his  son  David  was  contracted  in  marriage  to  the  princess  Joanna 
of  England. 


1\A(UISA,  II  city  on  the  Adriatic,  on  llio  south  confines  of  Dalmatia,  was  taken  hy  tho 
Venetians,  1171,  hnt  soon  alter  hecanio  an  inde|)endent  rejnihlic,,  1358.  It  snMered  much 
hy  an  oiirtlninake,  1667  ; was  taken  l>y  the  Krencli  in  1807,  and  ^iven  n]»  to  Austria  in  1814, 

KAIIjWAYS.  There  wore  short  roads  called  train-ways,  in  and  about  Newcastle,  laid 
down  hy  Mr,  Heaiunont  so  early  as  1602  ; they  were  made  of  wood.  They  arc  thus  mentioned 
in  1676  ; — “the  manner  of  the  carriajre  is  hy  layiiif'  rails  of  timber  from  the  colliery  to  tho 
river,  exactly  stfaij^ht  and  ])arallol  ; and  bulky  carts  arc  made  with  four  rollers  fitting  those 
rails,  whereby  tho  carriage  is  so  easy  that  one  horse  will  draw  down  four  or  live  chaldron  of 
coals,  and  is  an  immense  benelit  to  the  coal  merchants.”  Roger  North.  They  were  made  of 


iron  at  Whitehaven,  in  1738. 

An  iron  railway  was  laid  down  near  Sheffield  by  John 
Cnrr  in  1776,  whieh  was  destroyed  by  tho  eolliers. 

Tho  first  considerable  iron  railway  was  laid  down  at 
t'olebrook  Dale  in  1786. 

Tho  first  iron  railway  sanctioned  by  parliament  in 
1801  (with  the  exception  of  a few  undertaken  by  j 
canal  companies  as  small  branches  to  minc.s)  was  1 
the  Surrey  iron  railway  (by  horses),  from  the  1 
Thames  at  Wandsworth  to  Croydon. 

Trovcthick  and  Vivian  obtained  a iiatcnt  for  a high 
pressure  locomotive  engine  in  1802. 

William  lledley  of  'Wylam  colliery  constructed  a 
locomotive  in  1813. 

Stockton  and  Darlington  railwaj’-,  constructed  by 
Edw.  Pease  and  George  Stephenson,  was  opened  j 
Sept.  27,  1825.  i 

The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway  commenced  | 
in  Oct.  1826,  and  opened  Sept.  15,  1830.  See  Liver-  | 
pool.  This  lailway  led  to  similar  enterprises 
throughout  England  and  the  continent. 

The  examination  of  railway  schemes,  before  their  | 
introduction  into  parliament,  by  the  Board  of  j 
lYade,  was  ordered  1844.  I 

7 & 8 Viet.  c.  85,  required  companies  to  run  cheap  1 
trains  every  day  and  to  permit  erection  of  electric 
telegraphs,  1844.  1 

An  act  passed  10  Viet.  Aug.  28,  1846,  for  constituting  | 
commissioners  of  railways,  who  have  since  been 
incorporated  ■^\dth  the  Board  of  Trade.  1 


In  1824,  the  first  locomotive,  constructed  by  George 
Stephenson,  travelled  at  tlic  rate  of  6 miles  per 
hour  ; in  1829,  the  Rocket  travelled  at  the  r;itc  of 
15  miles  per  hour;*  in  1834,  tho  Eire-Fly  attained 
a speed  of  20  miles  per  hour ; in  1839,  the  North 
Star  moved  with  a velocity  of  37  miles  per  hour ; 
and  at  the  present  moment  locomotives  have  at- 
tained a speed  of  70  miles  per  hoTxr.  During  the 
same  period  the  qxiantity  of  fuel  required  for  gene- 
rating steam  has  been  diminished  five-sixths ; that 
is,  six  tons  of  coal  were  formerly  consumed  for 
one  at  the  present  time,  and  other  expenses  arc 
diminished  in  a corrc.sponding  ratio. 

The  CAPITAL  invested  in  railway  undertakings  has 
become  enormous.  Up  to  1840  it  was  69  millions  ; 
on  March  i,  1853,  it  was  estimated  at  303  mil- 
lions; in  1859,  at  330  millions;  in  i860,  348,130,127. 

The  railway  mania  and  panic  year,  when  270  railway 
acts  passed,  was  1846. 

An  act  for  the  better  regulation  of  railways  passed, 
1854. 

An  act  for  compensating  families  of  persons  killed 
by  accidents  (see  Campbell’s  Act)  pas.sed,  1846. 

An  act  passed  to  enable  railway  companies  to  settle 
their  differences  with  other  companies  by  arbi- 
tration in  1859. 

See  Street  Railways. 


LIST  OF  THE  PIUNCIPAL  PAIIAVAYS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDO]^!. 


The  r 


Railways. 

Arbroath  and  Forfar 
Atmospheric  Railway  (ychich  see) 
Aylesbury  branch  . 

Bangor  and  Carnarvon 
Belfast  and  county  of  Down  . 
Birmingham  and  Derby 
Birmingham  and  Gloucester.  . 
Birmingham,  Wolverhampton, 

Valley 

Brighton  and  Chichester 
Brighton  and  Hastings 
Bristol  and  Exeter  . 

Bristol  and  Gloucester 
Caledonian  .... 
Canterbmy  and  Whitstable 
Cheltenham  and  Swindon 
Chepstow  and  Swansea,  South  V,' 
Chester  and  Birkenhead 
Chester  and  Crewe  . 
Cockermouth  and  Workington  . 
Colchester  and  Ipswich  . 

Cork  and  Bandon 

Cornwall 

Coventry  and  Leamington  . 
Croydon  and  Epsom 
Dublin  and  Carlow 
Dublin  and  Drogheda 
Dublin  and  Kingstown 
Dubhn  and  Belfast  Junction  . 
Dundee  and  Arbroath  . 


•aib.eays  are  generally 

Date  of  Opening. 

. Jan.  3,  1839 
. . . 1840 

June  10,  1839 
. July,  1852 
. April,  1850 
. Aug.  12,  1839  I 
Dec.  17,  1840  • 
and  Stour  1 
July,  1852  I 
June  8,  1846  1 
. June  27,  — j 
. May  I,  1844 
July,  1845  1 
. . 1848  j 

May,  1830  j 
5Iay  12,  1845  1 
es  June,  1850  | 
. Sept.  22,  1840 
. Oct.  I,  — i 
. April  28,  1847  ! 
June  IS,  1846  ! 

. Dec.  1851  I 
. May  I,  1859 
Dec.  2,  1844 
Jlay  17,  1847 
. Aug.  10,  1846 
Maj’’  26,  1844 
. Dec.  17,  1834  I 
. June,  1852 
. April  8,  1840  ' 


named  after  their  termini. 

Dundee  and  Newtyle  ....  Dec. 
Dundee  and  Perth  ....  Slay  22, 
Dunfermline  and  Alloa ; Stirhng  and  Dunfenn- 

line Aug. 

Durham  and  Sunderland  . . . June  28, 

Eastern  Counties  ....  June  18, 
Eastern  Union  (London  and  Colchester)  Mar.  29, 
East  and  West  India  Docks  and  Birmingham 
Junction;  from  Blackwall  railway  to  Camden 


Town 

Edinburgh  and  Berwick  . 

Edinburgh  and  Dalkeith 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  . 

Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  Granton  . 

Edinburgh  and  Slusselburgh  . 

Ely  and  Huntingdon  . 

Ely  and  Peterborough 
Exeter  and  Crediton  . 

Exeter  and  Plymouth  (pai-t)  . 

Glasgow  and  Ayr 
Glasgow  and  Greenock  . 

Glasgow,  Gamkirk,  and  Coatbi-idge 
Gloucester  and  Chepstow 
Grand  Junction  from  Birmingham  to  [Ne'wton, 

_ July, 

Gravesend  and  Rochester  . . . ' 

Great  Western 

Great  Northern 

Hertford  branch  of  Eastern  Counties 
Ipswich  and  Bury  St.  Edmund’s  . 

Kelso  ; branch  of  North  British  . 


Aug. 
June  18, 

Feb.  s’ 

July  14, 

. Jan. 

Slay, 
Slay  29, 
. Sept.  19, 
Slarch  24, 
July, 
Sept. 


Feb.  10, 
June  30, 

Oct.  31, 
Dec.  24, 
Jime, 


1831 

1847 

1850 

1839 

1843 


1850 

1846 

1831 

1842 

1846 

1847 


1851 

1846 

1840 

1841 

184s 

1851 

1837 

1845 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1846 
1850 


* It  obtained  the  prize  of  500?.  offered  by  the  directors  of  the  Liverpool  and  Slanchester  railway 
company  for  the  best  locomotive. 
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RAILWAYS,  continued. 


Railways. 

Kendal  and  Windermere 
Laneaster  and  Carlisle 
Laneaster  and  I’reston  , 
Leeds  and  Bradford  . 
Leeds  and  Derby  . 

Leeds  and  Selby  . 

Liverpool  and  Birmingham 
Liveri)ool  and  Manchester 
Liverpool  and  Preston  . 
London  and  Birmingham 
London  and  Blackwall  . 
London  and  Brighton  , 
London  and  Bristol . 
London  and  Cambridge 
London  and  Colchester  . 
London  and  Croydon  . 
London  and  Dover  . 
London  and  Greenwich 
London  and  Kichmond  . 
London  and  Southampton 


[840 

[846 

1840 

^834 


Dale  of  Openwg. 
....  1847 
Dec.  16,  1846 
June  30, 

July  I, 

• July, 

Sei)t. 

. July  4,  1837 
. Sept.  IS,  1830 
Oct.  31,  1838 
. Sept.  17,  — 

. Aug.  2,  1841 
. Seijt.  21,  — 

J line  30,  — 
July,  1845 
March  29,  1843 
June  I,  1839 
Peb.  6,  1844 
. Dec.  26,  1838 
July  27,  1846 
May  II,  1840 


London  and  Warrington  ; branch  of  the  Great 

Northern Aug.  1850 

Lowestoft  branch  of  the  Norwich  and  Yarmouth  1847 

Lynn  and  Ely — 

Manchester  and  Birmingham  . Aug.  10,  1842 
:Manchester,  Bolton,  and  Bury  . . May  29,  1838 

Manchester  and  Leeds  . . . March  i,  1841 

Manchester  and  Sheffield  . . . Dec.  22,  1845 

Margate  branch  of  the  London  and  Dover  . . 1846 
Merthyr-Tydfil  and  Cardiff  . . April  12,  1841 

Metropolitan,  London;  act  obtained,  1853; 
construction  begun,  i860;  about  to  open  Nov 


Middlesborough  and  Redcar  . . J une  4, 

Newcastle  and  Berwick  ....  July,  1847 
Newcastle  and  Carlisle  , . . June  18,  1839 

Newcastle  and  Darlington 1844 

Newcastle  and  North  Shields  . . June  18,  1839 

Newmarket  and  Cambridge  . . . Oct.  1851 

Newtown-Stewart  and  Omagh  . . Sept.  1852 

Northampton  and  Peterborough  . June  2,  1845 
North  and  South  Western  Junction  . . Dec.  1852 

Northern  and  Eastern  ....  July,  1845 
Norwich  and  Brandon — 


Railways.  Dale  of  Openiitg. 

Norwich  and  Yarmouth  ....  May  i,  1845 
Nottingham  to  Grantham  . . . July,  1850 

Nottingham  and  Lincoln  . . Aug.  3,  1846 

Nottingham  branch  of  Rugby  and  Derby  May  30,  1839 
Oxford  branch  of  London  and  Bristol  June  12,  1844 
Oxford  and  Banbury  ....  Aug.  1850 
Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton  May,  1852 
Paisley  and  Renfrew  . . ; . “ ' 

Penzance  to  Cambourne 

Rugby  and  Derby 

Rugby  and  Leamington 

St.  Andrew’s 

St.  Helen’s ; first  act  passed 
Salisbury  branch  of  the  London  and  South 

ampton 1847 

Sheffield  and  Rotherham  . . 

Shrewsbury  and  Che.ster 
Shrewsbury  and  Ludlow  . 

Southampton  and  Doi-chestcr 
South-Eastern  .... 

South-Eastern  ; North  Kent  line 
Stockton  and  Darlington  . 

Stockton  and  Hartlepool 
Stourbridge  and  Dudley 
Swinton  and  Barnsley 

Taffvale 

Teignmouth  to  Newton  . 

Tipperary  and  Clonmel 
Trent  Valley  .... 

Tunbridge- Wells  branch 

Ulster Aug.  1839 

Warrington  and  Retford ; branch  of  the  Great 

Northern July, 

West  and  East  India  Docks  and  Birmingham 
Junction  from  the  Blackwall  railway  to 

Camden  Town Aug. 

West  Durham June, 

West  London  (part) ....  May  27, 
Worcester  and  Droitvdeh  ....  Jan.  1852 
York  and  Darlington  . . . . Jan.  4,  1841 

York  and  Newcastle  ....  June  17,  1847 
York  and  Norman  ton  . . . June  30,  1840 

York  and  Scarborough  . . . July  7,  1845 


May,  1837 
. Jan.  1852 
July,  1840 
. Feb.  1851 
July,  1852 
1830 


. Oct.  1838 
. Nov.  4,  1846 
April,  1852 
June  I,  18.^7 
Feb.  6,  1844 
. . 1849 

Sept.  1825 
Feb.  10,  1841 
Dec.  1852 
. June,  1851 
Oct.  8,  1840 
Dec.  31,  1846 
April,  1852 
June  26,  1847 
. Oct.  1846 


1852 


850 

840 

844 


EXTENT  OF  RAILWAYS  IN  1 848. 


Miles. 

Miles. 

America  . 

. . . 3800 

France 

. . . 2200 

Russia 

Germany 

. 1570 

Italy 

. 115 

British  Colonies 

Holland 

. . 200 

Denmark  . 

. . 106 

East  India  . 

Belgium 

. 1095 

Cuba 

. . . 800 

[864  miles  in 

Miles. 

• 52 

, 1000 
. 500 


EXTENT  OF  RAILWAYS,  JUNE,  1 858  (from  Captain  Galton’s  Report). 


Miles. 

1 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Austria 

. . . 2086 

Ireland 

. . 1070 

Sweden  and  Norway 

. 88 

Belgium 

• 813 

Holland  . 

. . 182 

Swdtzerland  . 

. 310 

Denmark  . 

. . . 220 

Naples 

. . 64 

Tuscany  . . . . 

. 150 

France  . 

. 4509 

Portugal  . 

. 29 

Germany  (without 

Austria 

Prussia 

• • 2544 

Total  . 

24,592 

and  Prussia) 

. . 2930 

Russia 

• 715 

Great  Britain  : 

Sardinia 

. . 390 

United  States  of  America . 

17,481 

England 

. 6706  1 

Spain 

. 456 

Scotland 

• • 1243  ! 

States  of  the  Church  . 

. . 12 

Grand  Total . 

42,073 

UNITED  KINGDOM— LENGTH  OF  RAILWAY  OPENED,  NUMBER  OF  PASSENGERS,  AND 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS. 


1 

! Miles 
I tlien 
opened. 

Travellers. 

1 

Receipts. 

Year. 

Miles 

tlien 

opened. 

Travellers. 

Receipts. 

i 1845 

1849  • • • 

1854 

2343 

4355 

5962 

33,791,253 

63,841,539 

111,206,707 

£6,277,892 

9,174,945 

1858  (^yr.)  . 

1859  (i  yr.)  . 
1861  (year)  . 

1 

76,529,202 
67,229, 700 

173,721,139 

£12,8^,826 

11,8^,639 

28,561,35s 

RAILWAYS,  contimicd. 

I’i:itSOXS  KILLKI)  15Y  IlAIhWAY  ACCIDKNTS. 


I'ttI  5. 

ISj.'i  (!.  1 

isr,i.  j 

lS'i7-8. 

1 13:>S.9. 

1S59  f)0. 

IWll. 

Total  in  one  year  .... 

236 

259  1 

281 

271 

261 

236 

284 

By  cmuscs  \)oyoml  their  owji  control 

38 

29 

38  1 

38 

35 

23 

69 

It  has  boon  calculated  that  out  of  16,168,459  travellers  hy  railway  one  person  is  killed,  and  out  of 
458,370  one  is  injured  by  causes  beyond  their  own  control. 


MEMORABLIil  IIAIIAVAY  ACCIDENTS. 

Very  many,  where  only  2 persons  k'illeel,  are  not  noted  ; in  nearly  all  cases  a large  number  were  injured. 


\y.  lluskis.son,  P.,  killed  at  the  openingof  the  1 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway.  Sept.  15,  1830 
Great  Corby  (Newcastle  and  Carlisle):  train  runs 
oft’ line;  3 killed  ....  Dec.  3,  1836  I 
Brentwood  (Eastern  Counties) : carriages  over- 
tumed ; 3 killed  ....  Aug.  21,  1840 
Cuckfield  (London  and  Brighton) : engine  runs 
oft' lino;  4 killed  ....  Oct.  2,  1841 
Sunnyhill  cutting,  near  Reading : engine  forced 
off  the  line  ; 8 killed  . . . Dec.  24,  — 

Versailles  : carriages  take  fire,  passengers  locked 
in  ; 52  or  53  lives  lost,  including  admiral 

D’Urville May  8,  1842 

Masboro\igh  (^lidland  Co\intics) : collision  ; 

Mr.  Boteler  and  others  killed,  many  injured, 

Oct.  20,  1845 

Stratford  (Eastern  Counties) : collision  through 
great  carelessness ; Mr.  Hind  killed,  many 

mutilated July  18,  1846 

Pevensey  (Brighton  and  Hastings) : collision ; 

40  persons  injured  ....  Aug.  24,  — 

Clifton  (.Manchester  and  Bolton) : express  runs 
offline;  2 killed,  many  injured  . Dec.  15,  — 

Chester  (Chester  and  Shrew.sbury)  : ti-ain  runs 
off  bridge  ; 4 killed,  great  number  injured. 

May  t8,  1847 

Wolverton  (North  Western) : collision  ; 7 killed, 

many  injured Junes,  — 

Shrivenham  (Great  Western):  collision ; 7 killed, 

many  injured May  10,  1848 

Carlisle  (Caledonian) : axletree  of  carriage 

breaks ; 5 killed  . . . Feb.  10,  1849 

Frodsham  Tunnel  (Chester  and  Warrington 
Junction):  collision;  6 killed  . April  30,  1851 
Newmarket  Hill  (Lewes  and  Brighton)  : train 
runs  off  line;  4 killed  . . . June  6,  — 

Bicester  (Buckinghamshire) : collision ; 6 

killed Sept.  6,  — 

Burnley  (Lancashire  and  Yorkshire) : collision  ; 

4 killed July  12,  1852 

Dixonfold  (Lancashire  and  Yorkshire) ; engine 
wheels  broke  ; 7 killed  . . . March  4,  1853 

Near  Straffan  (Great  Southern  and  Western, 
Ireland):  collision;  13  killed  . . Oct.  5,  — 

Near  Harhng,  Norfolk  (Eastern  Counties) : 
collision;  6 killed  ....  Jan.  12,  1854 


Croydon  (Brighton  and  Dover) : collision  ; 3 

killed Aug.  24,  1854 

Burlington,  between  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia ; 21  killed  ....  Aug.  29,  — 

Reading  (South-Eastern) : collision  ; 5 killed. 

Sept.  12,  1853 

Near  Paris  : collision ; 9 killed  . Oct.  g,  — 
Between  Thoret  and  Morct : colhsion  ; 16  killed, 

Oct.  23,  — 

Campbell  (N.  Pennsylvanian)  : collision  ; above 

loo  killed July  17,  1856 

Dunkett  (V^aterford  and  Kilkenny) : collision  ; 

7 killed Nov.  19,  — 

Kirby  (Liverpool  and  Blackpool) : collision ; 

200  injured,  none  killed  . . June  27,  1857 

Lewisham  (North  Kent):  collision;  ii  killed, 

June  28,  — 

Between  Pyle  and  Port  Talbot  : collision  ; 

4 killed Oct.  14,  — 

Attleborough  (North  AVestern)  : train  thrown 
off  the  line  through  a cow  crossmg  the  rails  ; 

3 killed May  10,  1858 

Near  Mons,  Belgium : coke  waggon  on  the 
rails  ; 21  killed  ....  June,  — 
Chilham  (South  Eastern) : either  too  great 
speed  or  broken  axletree  ; 3 killed  . June  30,  — 
Near  Round  Oak  Station  (Oxford  and  AVolver- 
hampton) — Excursion  train  : collision  ; 14 

killed Aug.  23,  — 

Tottenham  (Eastern  Counties) : engine  wheel 
breaks  ; 6 killed  ....  Feb.  20,  i860 
Helmshore  (Lancashire  and  Yorkshire)  excur- 
sion train  : collision  ; 1 1 killed  . Sept.  4,  — 

Atherstone  (North  Western) : collision  of  mail 
and  cattle  trains  ; ii  killed  . Nov.  16,  — 

Near  AVimbledon ; Dr.  Baly  killed  . Jan.  28,  1861 
Railway  tunnel  falls  in  near  Haddon  Hall, 
Derbyshire  ; 5 men  killed  . . July  2,  — 

Clajdon  Tunnel  (London  and  Brighton)  : colli- 
sion ; 23  killed,  176  injured  .-  Aug.  25,  — 

Kentish  Town  (Hampstead  Junction) : 16  killed, 

320  injured Sept.  2,  — 

Market  Harborough  ; colhsion ; i killed  and  50 

injured Aug.  28,  1862 

Near  Winchburgh  (Edinburgh  and  Glasgow)  : 
collision;  i8  killed,  too  wounded  Oct.  13,  — 


RAINBOW.  Its  theory  tvas  develojied  by  Kepler  in  1611,  and  by  Rend  Descartes  in 
1629.  See  Spectrum. 

R Ail  I LIES  (in  Belgium)  ; the  site  of  a battle  between  the  English  under  the  dnke  of 
Marlborough  and  the  allies  on  one  side,  and  the  French  on  the  other,  commanded  by  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  marshal  de  Villeroy,  on  Whitsunday,  May  23,  (o.s.  12),  1706.  The 
Freneh,  having  no  confidence  in  their  commanders,  or  in  the  disposition  of  their  army,  were 
soon  seized  with  a panic,  and  a general  rout  ensued  : about  4000  of  the  allied  army  were 
slain  in  the  engagement.  The  duke  pui’sued  and  achieved  one  of  his  most  glorious  victories, 
which  accelerated  the  fall  of  Louvain,  Brussels,  and  other  important  jdaces.  Parliament 
rewarded  the  victor  by  settling  the  honours  which  had  been  conferred  on  himself,  upon  the 
male  and  female  issue  of  his  daughters. 

RANGOON,  maritime  capital  of  the  Burmese  empire,  was  taken  by  sir  A.  Campbell  on 
May  II,  1824,  and  remained  in  our  possession  till  December  1826,  Avhen  it  was  ceded  to  the 
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Burmese  on  condition  of  the  payment  of  a sum  of  money,  the  reception  of  a British  resident 
at  Ava,  and  freedom  of  commerce.  Oppression  of  the  British  merchants  led  to  the  second 
Ihirmese  war  : and  Rangoon  was  taken  by  storm  by  general  Godwin,  April  14,  1852  ; and 
annexed  to  the  British  dominions  in  December  tollowing. 

RANSOME’S  ARTIFICIAL  STONE  is  made  by  dissolving  common  flints  (silica)  in 
heated  caustic  alkali,  and  then  adding  fine  sand  ; the  mixture  being  pressed  into  moulds  and 
heated  to  redness.  It  was  made  known  by  the  inventor,  Mr.  Frederick  Raiisome,  in  1848. 

RANTERS,  a name  given  to  a sect  which  arose  in  1645,  similar  to  the  Seekers,  now 
termed  Quakers.  It  is  now  ap2)lied  to  the  Primitive  Methodists,  who  separated  from  the 
main  body  in  1810.  See  Wesley ans. 

RAPE  was  jmnished  by  the  Saxon  laws  with  death  ; by  mutilation  and  the  loss  of  eyes 
in  William  I.’s  reign.  This  was  mitigated  by  the  statute  of  Westminster  i,  3 Edw.  I.  1274. 
Made  felony  by  stat.  Westminster  2,  12  Edw.  III.  1338  ; and  without  benefit  of  clergy,  18 
Eliz.  1575.  The  earl  of  Castlehaven  (lord  Audley  in  England)  was  executed  for  inviting 
people  to  violate  his  wife.  May  13,  1631.  Rape  made  punishable  by  transportation  in  1841  ; 
by  penal  servitude  for  life  or  a less  jjeriod,  in  1861. 

RAPHIA,  a port  of  Palestine.  Here  Antiochus  III.  of  Syria,  was  defeated  by  Ptolemy 
Philopater  of  Egyf)t,  217  e.c. 

RAPHOE  (a  bishopric  in  N.  Ireland).  St.  Columb-kille,  a man  of  great  virtue  and 
learning,  and  born  of  royal  blood,  founded  a monastery  in  this  place  ; and  it  was  afterwards 
enlarged  by  other  holy  men  ; but  it  is  the  received  ojjinion  that  St.  Eunan  erected  the  church 
into  a cathedral,  and  was  the  first  bishop  of  this  see  in  the  eighth  century.  Raphoe  was 
united  to  the  bishopric  of  Derry  by  act  3 & 4 Will.  IV.  1833.  See  Bishops. 

RASPBERRY.  This  fruit  is  not  named  among  the  fruits  that  were  early  introduced  into 
this  country  from  the  continent  of  Euroj)e.  Mortimer.  The  Virginian  raspberry,  or  Ruhus 
occidentalis,  was  brought  from  North  America  before  1696.  The  flowering  raspberry,  or  Ruhus 
odoratus,  came  from  North  America  in  1700. 

RASTADT.  See  Radstadt. 

RATHMINES  (near  Dublin).  Colonel  Jones,  governor  of  Dublin  castle,  made  a sally 
out,  routed  the  marquis  of  Ormond  at  Rathmines,  killed  4000  men,  took  2517  prisoners, 
with  their  cannon,  baggage  and  ammunition,  Aug.  2,  1649,  the  period  of  the  Irish  rebellion 
of  O’Neil,  and  others.  This  battle,  followed  up  by  other  successes  and  mueh  severity, 
discomfited  the  rebels  in  this  quarter  of  the  kingdom. 

RATISBON  (in  Bavaria),  was  made  a free  imperial  city  about  1200.  Several  diets  have 
been  held  here.  A peace  was  concluded  here  between  France  and  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
by  which  was  terminated  the  war  for  the  Mantuan  succession,  signed  Oct.  13,  1630.  In 
later  times,  it  was  at  Ratisbon,  in  a diet  held  there,  that  the  Germair  princes  seceded  from 
the  Germanic  Empire,  and  jflaced  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  emperor  Napoleon 
of  France,  Aug.  i,  1806.  Ratisbon  was  made  air  archbishopric  in  1806,  but  secularised  in 
1810.  In  1815  it  was  ceded  to  Bavaria,  and  became  again  an  archbishopric  in  1817. 

RATS.  The- brown  rat,  improperly  called  the  Nonvayrat,  the  great  pest  of  our  dwellings, 
came  to  us  from  Persia  and  southern  Asia,  according  to  the  tesimony  of  Pallas  and  F.  Cuvier. 
Pallas  describes  the  migratory  nature  of  rats,  and  states  that  in  the  autumn  of  1729  they 
arrived  at  Astrachan  in  such  incredible  numbers,  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  oppose  them ; 
they  came  from  the  western  deserts,  nor  did  the  waves  of  the  Volga  arre.st  their  progress. 
They  advanced  to  the  vicinity  of  Paris  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  some 
parts  of  France  are  still  unknown. 

RAUCOUX  (Belgium).  Here  marshal  Saxe  and  tlio  French  army  totally  defeated  the 
allies  on  Oct.  ii,  1746. 

RAVAILLAC’S  MURDER  of  Henry  IV.  of  Fuance.  He  assassinated  the  king. 
May  14,  1610.* 

RAVENNA  (on  the  Adriatic),  a city  of  the  Papal  states.  It  was  founded  by  Greek 
colonists.  It  fell  under  the  Roman  power  about  234  n.c.  It  was  favoured  and  embellished 

* His  punishment  was  most  dreadful.  He  was  carried  to  the  Grfeve,  and  tied  to  the  rack,  a wooden 
engine  in  the  shape  of  St.  Andrew’s  cross.  His  right  hand,  within  which  was  fastened  the  knife  with 
which  he  did  the  murder,  was  first  burned  at  a slow  fire.  Then  the  fleshy  and  most  delicate  parts  of  his 
body  were  torn  with  red-hot  pincers,  and  into  the  gaping  wounds  melted  lead,  oil,  pitch,  and  rosin  were 
poured.  His  body  was  so  robust,  that  he  endured  this  exquisite  pain,  and  his  strength  resisted  that  of  the 
four  horses  by  which  his  limbs  were  to  be  pulled  to  pieces.  The  executioner  in  consequence  cut  him  into 
quarters,  and  the  spectators,  who  refused  to  pray  for  him,  dragged  him  through  the  streets. 
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liy  tlu‘ ennH'i’ors,  mid  Iloiiorius  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Kmpirc  of  the  West  aliout  a.d.  404. 
Ill  568  it  became  tlie  capital  of  an  exarchate.  It  was  snhdiied  l)y  tlie  Lomhards  in  752,  and 
their  kinj',  Astolphns,  in  754  surrendered  it  to  I’cpin,  kin^of  France,  who  gave  it  in  754  to 
the  pope  Stephen,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Holy  see.  On 
April  II,  1512,  a great  battle  was  fought  between  the  French  under  the  great  Gaston  de  Foix 
plnke  of  Nemours  and  nephew  of  Louis  NIL), and  the  Spanish  and  Fajial  armies.  He  Foix 
perished  in  the  moment  of  his  victory,  and  his  death  closed  the  fortunes  of  the  French  in 
Italy.  The  confederate  army  was  ent  to  pieces.  The  duke  of  Nemonrs  hail  jierforined 
])riHligies  of  valour,  but  being  too  eager  in  his  pursuit  of  the  Spanianhs,  who  were  retiring  in 
good  order,  he  was  slain.  Jlcnault.  Haven na  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  i860. 

KEADING,  Berkshire.  Here  Alfred  defeated  the  Danes  a.d.  871.  The  abbey  was  founded 
in  1 12 1 by  Henry  I.  The  last  abbot  was  hanged  in  1539  for  denying  the  king’s  sujireniacy. 

KKABJNG-^IACHINES.  One  was  invented  in  this  country  early  in  the  present  century, 
but  failed  from  its  intricacies.  ^McCormick’s  American  machine  was  invented  about  1831, 
and  perfected  in  1846,  and  received  a gold  medal  from  the  jurors  of  the  Exhibitiou  of  1851. 
Hussey’s  machine,  also  American,  exhibited  at  the  same  time,  was  highly  commended. 


KEASON  was  decreed  to  be  worshipped  as 
1793,  Thomas  Paine’s  “Age  of  Keason”  wa5 

PEBELLIONS  (or  Ixsuurections),  in  Bh 
from  the  period  of  the  Norman  com][uest  w’ere 

Against  William  the  Conqueror,  in  favour  of  Edgar 
Atheling,  aided  by  the  Scots  and  Danes,  a.d.  io6g. 

By  Odo  of  Bayeux  and  others,  against  William  II.  in 
favour  of  his  brother  Robert,  a.d.  10S8.  Extin- 
guished, 1090. 

Of  the  Welsh,  who  defeated  the  Normans  and  Eng- 
lish, commenced  in  a.d.  1095. 

In  England,  in  favour  of  the  empress  Maude, 
A.D.  1139.  Ended,  1153. 

The  rebellion  of  prince  Richard  against  his  father 
Henry  II.  a.d.  1189. 

Of  the  Barons,  April  1215.  Compromised  by  the 
grant  of  Magna  Charta,  Jime  15  following.  See 
Magna  Charta. 

Of  the  Barons  a.d.  1261.  This  rebellion  terminated 
in  1267. 

Of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  against  Edward 
II.  on  account  of  his  favourites,  the  Gavestons, 
1312.  Again,  on  account  of  the  Spencers,  1321. 

Of  Walter  the  Tyler,  of  Deptford,  vulgarly  called 
Wat  Tyler,  occasioned  by  the  brutal  rudeness  of  a 
poll-tax  collector  to  his  daughter.  He  killed  the 
collector  in  his  rage,  and  i-aised  a party  to  oppose 
the  tax  itself,  1381.  See  Tyler. 

Of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  other  lords,  in 
England,  1387. 

Of  Henry,  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  caused  Richard  II. 
to  be  deposed,  1399. 

In  Ireland,  when  Roger,  earl  of  JIarch,  the  viceroy 
and  heir  presumptive  to  the  crown,  was  slain,  1398. 

Rebellion  of  the  English  and  Welsh,  1400-2. 

Against  king  Henry  IV.  by  a number  of  confederated 
lords,  1403. 

Of  Jack  Cade,  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  York,  against 
Henry  VI.  1450.  See  Oxle's  Insurrection. 

In  favour  of  the  house  of  York,  1452,  which  ended 
in  the  imprisonment  of  Henry  VI.  and  seating 
Edward  IV.  of  York  on  the  throne,  1461. 

Under  Warwick  and  Clai-ence,  1470,  which  ended 
with  the  expulsion  of  Edward  IV.  and  the  restora- 
tion of  Hem-y  VI.  the  same  yeai\ 

Under  Edward  IV.  1471,  which  ended  with  the  death 
of  Henry  VI. 

Of  the  earl  of  Richmond,  against  Richard  III.  1485, 
which  ended  with  the  death  of  Richard. 

Under  Lambert  Simnel,  who  pretended  to  be 
Richard  III.’s  nephew,  1486,  which  ended  the 
same  year  in  discovering  that  Simnel  was  a 
baker’s  son  ; he  was  pardoned. 

Under  Perkin  Warbcck,  1492,  which  ended  in  the 
execution  of  Warbcck. 

Under  Flannock,  owing  to  taxes,  ended  with  the 
battle  of  Blackheath,  1497. 


a Goddess  by  the  French  republicans,  Nov.  10, 
i pnbli.slied  in  1794-5. 

msir  Histohy.  Among  the  most  memorable 
the  following  : 

Of  the  English  in  the  West,  to  restore  the  ancient 
liturgy,  (fcc.,  1549  ; suppressed  same  year. 

In  Norfolk,  headed  by  Ket,  the  tanner,  but  soon 
suppressed,  Aug.  1549. 

In  favour  of  lady  Jane  Grey,  against  queen  Mary. 
Lady  Jane  was  proclaimed  queen  of  England  on 
death  of  Edward  VI.  July  10,  1553  > but  .she 
resigned  the  crown  to  Mary  a few  days  after- 
wards : she  was  beheaded  for  high  treason,  in  the 
Tower,  Feb.  12,  1554,  aged  17. 

Of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  and  others,  on  account  of  queen 
Mary’s  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain,  &c.  1554. 

Of  the  Roman  Catholic  earls  of  Northumberland  and 
Westmoreland  against  queen  Elizabeth,  Nov.  and 
Dec.  1567.  The  former  fled  to  Scotland,  but  was 
given  up  by  the  regent  JIurray  and  executed. 

Of  the  Irish,  under  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  1599,  sup- 
pressed in  1601. 

Under  the  earl  of  Essex,  against  queen  Ehzabeth, 
1600  ; it  ended  in  his  death,  1601. 

Of  the  Irish  under  Roger  More,  sir  Phelim  O’Neil, 
&c.  against  the  Enghsh  in  Ireland ; it  ended  in 
1651. 

Rebellion  of  the  Scots,  1666 ; soon  afterwards  put 
down. 

Under  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  1685 ; it  ended  in 
his  death. 

Of  the  Scots  in  favour  of  the  Old  Pretender,  1715  ; 
queUed  in  1716. 

Of  the  Scots,  under  the  Young  Pretender,  1745 
suppressed  in  1746,  when  lords  Lovat,  Balmerino, 
and  Kilmarnock  were  beheaded. 

Of  the  Americans,  on  account  of  taxation,  1774. 
This  rebellion  led  to  a disastrous  war,  to  the  loss 
of  our  chief  North  American  colonies,  and  to  the 
independence  of  the  United  States,  1782. 

In  Ireland,  called  the  Great  Rebellion,  when  great 
numbers  took  up  arms,  commenced  May  24,  1798  ; 
suppressed  next  year. 

Again  in  Ireland,  under  Robert  Emmett,  a gifted 
enthusiast,  July  23,  1803,  when  lord  Kilwarden  was 
killed  with  several  others,  by  the  insurgents. 

I Canadian  Insurrection  (which  see),  Dec.  1837  to  Nov. 
1838. 

Of  Chai'tists  at  Newport  (which  .see),  Nov.  3,  1839. 

Smith  O’Brien’s  silly  Irish  rebelhon  ; terminated  in 
the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  a multitude  of  his 
deluded  followers  by  sub-inspector  Trant  and 
about  sixty  police  constables,  on  Boulagh  com- 
mon, Ballingary,  co.  Tipperary,  July  29,  1848. 

, See  Ireland. 

I Rebellion  in  India  (see  India),  1S57-8. 
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KECEIPTS  FOR  Money.  Eeceipts  were  first  taxed  by  a stamp-duty  in  1783  The  act 
was  amended  in  1784,  1791,  cl  seq.,  and  receijits  were  taxed  by  a duty  varying  according  to 
the  amount  of  tlie  money  received,  in  all  transactions.  Stamps  reipiired  on  bills  of  exchange, 
notes,  and  receijits  in  Ireland,  by  stat.  35  Geo.  III.  1795.  See  Bills  of  Exchange.  Tlie 
uniform  stamp  of  one  penny  on  receipts,  for  all  sums  above  £2,  was  enacted  by  16  & 17  Viet, 
c.  59  (Aug.  4,  1853).  See  Stamps. 

KECITATIVE,  a species  of  singing,  differing  but  little  from  ordinary  speaking  ; and 
used  for  narratives  in  ojicras,  is  said  to  have  been  first  employed  at  Home  by  Emilio  del 
Cavaliere,  who  disjiuted  the  claim  of  Kinuccini  to  the  introduction  of  the  Italian  opera,  1600. 
See  Opera.  It  was  soon  afterwards  adopted  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  throughout  Europe. 

llECOliDEPt,  the  first  judicial  officer  of  great  corporations.  The  first  recorder  of  London 
was  Jeffrey  de  Norton,  alderman,  1298  ; liussell  Gurney,  Esrp,  Q.G.,  the  present  recorder, 
was  elected  1856.  The  salary,  originally  10^.  per  annum,  is  now  2500?.  (for  life). 

RECORDS,  Public,  in  England,  began  to  be  regularly  preserved  a.d.  iioo,  by  order 
of  Henry  I.  The  repositaries  which  possessed  materials  the  most  ancient  and  interesting  to 
the  historian  were,  the  Chapter-house  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Tower  of  London,  and  the 
Queen’s  Remembrancer’s  offices  of  the  exchequer.  The  early  records  of  Scotland,  going  from 
London,  were  lost  by  shipwreck  in  1298.  In  Ireland,  the  council-chamber  and  most  of  the 
records  were  burned,  1711.  Public  Records  act,  2 Viet.  c.  94,  10  Aug.  1838. — A new  Record 
OFFICE  has  been  erected  on  the  Rolls  estate,  between  Chancery  and  Fetter  lanes,  to  which 
the  records  will  be  gradually  removed. 

RECREATION.  See  Playground.  REDHILL.  See  Reformatory  Schools. 

REFLECTORS.  See  Burning-glass. 

REFORM  IN  Parliament,  a chief  source  of  agitation  for  many  years.  Mr.  Pitt’s 
motion  for  a reform  in  parliament  was  lost  by  a majority  of  20  in  1782,  of  44  in  1783,  and  of 
74  in  1785.  The  discussions  were  most  remarkable.  The  public  mind  was  greatly  excited 
on  the  subj  ect  till  its  settlement.  The  first  ministerial  measure  of  Reform  was  in  Earl  Grey’s 
administration,  when  it  was  proposed  in  the  house  of  commons  by  lord  John  Russell, 
March  i,  1831. 


BILL  OF  1831. 

First  division  ; second  refiding ; for  it,  302  ; against 
it,  301 — majority,  one,  Mai'cli  22.  On  motion  for 
a committee.  General  Gascoyne  moved  an  amend- 
ment “that  the  number  of  representatives  for 
England  and  Wales  ought  not  to  be  diminished.” 
Amendment  carried  on  a division,  299  to  291 — 
majority,  eight,  April  19.  The  bill  was  abandoned 
and  parliament  dissolved,  April  22. 

A new  parliament  assembled,  June  74.  Bill  again 
introduced,  June  24.  Division  on  second  reading  ; 
for  it,  367;  against  it,  251 — majority,  116,  July  4. 
Division  on  third  reading  of  the  bill ; for  it,  349 ; 
against  it,  236 — majority,  113,  Sept.  21. 

In  the  Lokds — first  division  on  second  reading  : lord 
Wharncliffe  moved  ‘ ‘ that  the  bill  be  read  that  day 
six  months.”  For  the  amendment,  199;  against 
it,  158 — majority,  forty-one,  Oct.  8.  [Parliament 
prorogued,  Oct.  20,  1831.  J 

BILL  OF  1832.* 

Read  in  the  Commons  n first  time,  without  a division, 
December  12, 1831.  Second  reading;  division,  viz. ; 
for  the  bill,  324;  against  it,  162 — majority,  162, 
Dec.  17,  1831.  Third  reading;  division,  viz.  ; for 
the  bill,  355  ; against  it,  239— majority  for  it,  116, 
March  23,  1832. 

In  the  Lords — read  a fiirst  time  on  motion  of  earl 


Grey,  March  26.  Second  reading : for  the  bill,  184 ; 
against  it,  175 — majority,  nine,  April  14.  In  the 
committee  lord  Lyndhurst  moved  “that  the  ques- 
tion of  enfranchisement  should  precede  that  of 
disfranchisement.”  The  division  was  151  and  116 
— majority  against  ministers,  thirty-five.  May  7. 

Resignation  of  ministers.  May  9 ; great  public  excite- 
ment ensued,  and  they  were  induced  to  resume 
office  on  the  king  granting  them  full  power  to 
secure  majorities,  by  the  creation  of  new  peers. 

In  the  Lords,  the  bill  was  carried  through  the  com- 
mittee, May  30  ; read  a third  time  : 106  against  22 
— majority  eighty-four,  June  4;  received  the 
roj^al  assent,  June  7,  1837. 

The  royal  assent  given  to  the  Scotch  Reform  Bill, 
July  17  ; and  to  the  Irish  one,  Aug.  7,  1832. 

Lord  John  Russell  introduced  a new  reform  bill, 
Feb.  13,  1854,  which  was  withdrawn,  April  11,1854, 
in  consequence  of  the  war  with  Russia. 

On  Feb.  28,  1859,  Mr.  Disraeli  brought  in  a reform  bill, 
which  was  rejected  by  the  commons  on  March  31, 
by  a majority  of  39.  This  led  to  a dissolution  of 
parliament,  and  eventually  a change  of  ministry. 

The  new  government  (lords  Palmerston  and  J.  Rus- 
sell) brought  forward  a new  bill,  March  i,  i86o ; 
but  withdrew  it  June  ii.  No  reform  bill  was 
brought  forward  by  the  government  in  1861  and 
1862.  See  Commons,  note. 


REFORMATION,  The.  Efforts  for  the  reformation  of  the  church  may  he  traced  to  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne,  when  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Aquileia,  employed  his  voice  and  pen  to 
accompli.sh  this  object.  The  principal  reformers  were  Wickliffe,  Huss,  Jerome  of  Prague, 
Savonarola,  Luther,  Zuinglius,  Tyndal,  Calvin,  Melanchthon,  Erasmus,  Cramner,  Latimer, 
Knox,  and  Browne.  See  Wickliffites.  Protestants,  Calvinists,  Lutherans,  Presbyterianism,  &c. 
The  eras  of  the  reformation  are  as  follow  : 


* By  this  “ Act  to  amend  the  Representation  of  the  People  ” (2  &;  3 Will.  4,  c.  45),  56  boroughs  in  England 
were  disfranchised  (schedule  A.),  30  were  reduced  to  one  member  only  (B.) ; 22  new  boroughs  wore  created 
to  send  two  members  (C.),  and  20  to  send  one  member  (D.),  and  other  important  changes  were  made. 
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WKFUKMATION,  'riii;,  coufinuni. 


In  England  . . . ftl)OutA.n.  1360 


In  Hdhomia  (//iMj() 1405 

In  (lornmny  1517 

In  Switzerland  {ZuinciUun) 151Q 

In  Denmark  . * 1521 

In  PniHsia 1527 

In  Franco  (ra/i’/a),  HOC . . . 1529 

Protestants  first  so  wdlod — 


In  Rworlon  (Petri) a.T).  1530 

In  Kiifflaml  (//<?H)7/  F///.) 153-1 

In  Ireland  (^rc/djM/io/)  f/VerAre  ^rown*;)  . . 1535 

In  Enj^land,  comidotedA^-VoiiiHer,  liucer,  Fa/fivx, 

<tc.),  1547:  annulled  by  Mary,  1553;  restored 

by  Elizabeth  1558 

In  Scotland  (A'aej:),  cstal dished  . . . . is<'-o 

In  the  Netherlands,  established  . . . . 15^2 


ATl^K V SCMlOOr^S.  Tlic  increasing  nuinlier  of  juvenile  (lclin([uents*  lias 
Ion"  occupied  the  minds  of  ])liilanthro])ists,  and  various  schemes  have  heen  devised  to  check 
the  evil.  Two  "rcat  institutions  have  heen  recently  set  u])for  this  ])urpose  ; the  Reformatory 
Schools  at  Mettray,  near  Tours  in  Franco,  and  Redhill,  near  Keigato  in  Surrey.  The  former 
was  estahlished  in  1S39,  hy  ^I.  de  Metz,  formerly  a counsellor  at  Paris  ; warmly  seconded  in 
his  heneticeut  work  by  the  vicomto  do  Courcelles,  who  gave  the  estate  on  which  the 
establishment  is  ]>laccd.  The  latter  is  situated  on  land  purcha.sed  in  1849  hy  the  Philan- 
thropic Society  and  Avas  jdaced  under  the  direction  of  the  rev.  Sydney  Turner.  The  first 
stone  of  the  building  Avas  laid  April  30,  1849,  hy  the  prince  consort.  The  inmates  of  these 
establishments  are  instructed  in  farm  labour,  and  are  divided  into  .so-called  families.  In 
1854  the  Juvenile  Offenders  act  Avas  jiassed.  In  1851  and  1853  great  meetings  AA'ere  held  on 
the  subject : and  iu  Aug.  1856,  the  first  grand  conference  of  the  National  Reformatory  Union 
Avas  held.  In  1852  the  North-West  London  Preventive  and  Reformatory  Institution,  in  the 
NeAV  Road,  AA'as  established  : in  this,  all  kinds  of  trades  are  taught.  Acts  for  establishing 
reformatory  schools  Avere  passed  iu  1857  and  1858.  In  i860  there  had  been  establi.shed  in 
the  United  Kingdom  172  reformatories,  cajxable  of  accommodating  15,000  inmates. 

REFRESIOIENT  HOUSES  for  the  sale  of  AA'ine,  &c.,  are  licensed  in  pursuance  of  an  act 
passed  in  i860,  amended  in  1861. 

REGENCY  RILLS.  One  Avas  iwoposed  to  ])arliament  in  consequence  of  the  mental 
illness  of  George  III.,  and  debated,  Dec.  10,  1788.  It  Avas  relinquished  on  his  majesty’s 
recovery,  Feb.  26,  1789.  The  return  of  the  malady  led  to  the  prince  of  Wales  (aftei'Avards 
George  IV.)  being  SAA'orn  in  before  the  privy  council  as  regent  of  the  kingdom,  Feb.  5,  1811. 
The  Regency  Bill  providing  for  the  administration  of  the  government,  should  the  crown 
descend  to  the  princess  Victoria  AAdiile  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  passed  i Will.  IV.,  Dec. 
23,  1830.  A Regency  Bill  appointing  prince  Albert  regent  in  the  event  of  the  demise  of  the 
queen,  should  her  next  lineal  successor  be  under  age,  Aug.  4,  1840. 

REGENTS.  See  Protectorates. 


REGENT’S  CANAL  began  at  Paddington,  Avhere  it  joins  a cut  to  the  Grand  Junction, 
passes  under  Maid  a hill,  continues  its  course  by  the  Regent’s  Park  to  Lslington,  AA’here 
another  subterranean  excavation,  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  in  length,  has  been  formed 
for  its  passage.  It  then  proceeds  by  Hoxton,  Hackney,  Mile-end,  to  Limehouse,  AAdiere  it 
joins  the  Thames.  The  AAdiole  length  of  it  is  nine  miles;  it  comprises  tAA’elve  locks  and 
tliirt}'-seven  bridges.  Opened  Aug.  i,  1820. 


REGENT’S  PARK,  originally  part  of  the  grounds  belonging  to  a palace  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  near  the  north  end  of  Tottenham-conrt  road  ; pulled  doAAUi  in  1791.  Since  1600, 
the  property  had  been  let  to  various  persons,  but  the  leases  having  expired  it  reverted  to  the 
crown  ; and  in  1814  great  improvements  Avere  commenced  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Nash. 
The  park  consists  of  about  450  acres  : Avithin  it  are  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  and 
the  Royal  Botanical  Society. 

REGGIO.  See  Rhegium. 

REGIMENTS  of  Infantry  AA'cre  formed  in  France  about  1588.  See  Infantry.  The 
folloAving  are  the  dates  of  the  establishment  of  several  of  the  British  regiments  ; 


CAVALRA'. 

The  Dragoon  Guards,  the  Royal  Irish,  and  the 
Scots  Greys  were  formed  by  James  II.,  about  1685-6 
Oxford  Blues  are  erroneously  said  to  have  been 
formed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ; they 
derive  their  name  from  their  colonel,  the 
earl  of  Oxford in  1661 


Three  Indian  regiments  (19th,  20th,  and  21st), 


added Aug.  1861 

INFANTRY. 

Coldstream  Guards,  established  by  Monk,  in  1660 

ist  Royal 1633 

2nd  Queen’s  Royal 1661 


* It  was  calculated  (about  1856)  that  there  were  in  London  30,000,  and  in  England  100,000  youths 
under  17  leading  a vagabond  hfe,  and  that  out  of  15,000  of  those  who  were  committed  for  trial  nearly  half 
Avere  in  custody  for  the  first  time. 
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REGIMENTS  of  Infantry,  continued. 


3rd  Buffs  . • 1660 1 26th  Cameronian 1689 

4th  King’s  Own 1685  looth  Canadian 1858 

5th  Northumberland  Fusiliers  ....  1685  | loist  to  109th  (Indian),  added  . . Aug.  1861 


The  Highland  regiments  are  the  42nd,  71st,  72nd,  78th,  79th,  and  92nd. 

REGISTERS,  Parochial,  were  established  by  Cromwell,  lord  Essex,  by  wliieli  the  dates 
of  births,  marriages  and  burials,  became  ascertainable,  27  Hen.  VIII.  1530-8.  This  measure 
was  opposed  by  the  people,  who  feared  some  new  taxation.  A stamp-tax  was  laid  on  them 
in  1 784.  Laws  for  their  better  regulation  were  enacted  in  1813  seq.  The  great  Registration 
act  (introduced  by  lord  John  Russell),  6 & 7 Will.  IV.  c.  86,  passed  Aug.  17,  1836.  Bills 
of  Mortality,  &c. 

REGISTERS.  The  registering  of  deeds  and  conveyances  disposing  of  real  estates  Avas 
appointed  to  be  effected  in  Yorkshire  and  in  Middlesex,  2 Anne,  1703  etseq.  By  this  regula- 
tion, greater  security  was  made  for  jiurchasers  and  mortgagees  ; and  the  value  of  estates 
increased  in  the  register  counties.  Wills  have  been  for  a series  of  years  kept  and  registered, 
in  London,  at  Doctors’  Commons.  See  Wills.  The  registering  of  sliii)ping  in  the  Thames  was 
commenced  1786  ; and  throughout  England,  1787  ; and  several  acts  and  amendments  of  acts 
have  since  followed  for  keeping  and  improving  registers. 

REGIUM  DONUM  (Royal  gift),  an  allowance  granted  by  the  sovereign  to  dissenting 
ministers  in  Ireland.  It  began  in  1723.  Its  accejitance  has  been  censured  by  some 
nonconformists. 

REICHSRATH,  the  representative  council  of  the  empire  of  Austria,  reconstituted  by 
a decree,  March  5 ; met  on  May  31,  i860.  In  May,  1861,  the  upper  house  consisted  of  17 
spiritual,  55  hereditary,  and  39  peers.  The  lower  house  consisted  of  136  elected  deputies. 
No  representatives  came  from  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Venetia,  the  Banat,  Slavonia,  Croatia, 
and  Istria. 

REIGN  OF  TERROR.  Maximilien  Robespierre  headed  the  populace  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  in  Paris,  demanding  the  dethronement  of  the  king,  July  17,  1791.  He  was  triumphant 
in  1793,  great  numbers  of  eminent  men  and  citi2ens  were  sacrificed  during  his  sanguinary 
administration.  Billaud  Varennes  denounced  the  tyranny  of  Robespierre  in  the  tribune, 
July  28,  1794.  Cries  of  “ Down  with  the  tyrant ! ” resounded  through  the  hall ; and  he  was 
immediately  ordered'  to  the  place  of  execution  and  suff'ered  death.  A large  number  of  his 
companions  were  also  executed.  See  France.  This  has  been  termed  the  Red  Terror.  The 
re-action,  disgraced  by  many  atrocious  acts  of  wanton  cruelty,  has  been  termed  the  White 
Terror.  The  Jesuits  Avere  conspicuous  in  the  destruction  of  their  adversaries. 

RELIGION  (from  religo,  I bind  again,  in  the  sense  of  a voav  or  oath)  comprehends  a 
belief  in  the  being  and  perfections  of  God,  and  obedience  to  his  commandments.  The 
Christian  religion  is  set  forth  in  the  NeAV  Testament,  Avhich  is  the  spirit  and  interpreter  of 
the  old.  Departure  from  these  scriptures  has  been  the  origin  of  all  corrupt  forms  of  religion, 
as  foretold  in  them.  See  Mahometanism,  and  other  religions  and  sects  under  their  names. 
The  population  of  the  globe  with  reference  to  religious  worship,  is  given  by  Balbi  (Avho 
assumed  the  total  population  to  be  1,050,000,000),  and  Dieterici  (who  assumed  it  to  be 
1,288,000,000),  as  folloAvs  : 

Balhi  (1836).  Bietrici  (1861).  | Balbi  (1836).  Bieterici  (1861). 

Jews  ...  . . . 4,500,000  5,000,000  I Idolaters,  &c.  not  professing 

Christians  . . . . 225,000,000  335,000,000  the  Jewish,  Christian,  or 

Roman  Catholics . . . 160,000,000  170,000,000  Mahometan  worship  . 665,500,000  800,000,000 

Mahometans  . . . . 155,000,000  160,000,000 

REMONSTRANCE.  A most  vehement  one  was  drawn  up  by  the  house  of  commons,  and 
jiresented  to  king  Charles  L,  Dec.  i,  1641.  It  consisted  of  206  articles,  and  dAvelt  bitterly 
on  all  the  king’s  illegal  and  oppressive  acts.  It  Avas  largely  circulated  and  did  his  cause 
great  mischief. 

REMONSTRANTS.  See  Arminians. 

RENTS  Avere  first  made  payable  in  money,  instead  of  in  kind,  a.d.  1135.  Numerous 
statutes  have  been  enacted  in  various  reigns  to  define  the  relations  and  regulate  the  dealings 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  By  the  act  8 Anne,  no  goods  are  removable  from  tenements 
under  an  execution  until  the  rent  shall  have  been  paid  to  the  landlord  by  the  sheriff,  1709. 
In  England,  the  duke  of  Sutherland  received  his  rents  in  the  value  of  corn,  and  in  Scotland, 
in  the  value  of  Avool  and  sheej).  The  rental  of  England,  including  land,  houses,  and  mines, 
Avas  six  millions  about  the  year  1600,  and  twelve  years’  purchase  the  value  of  land.  About 
1690,  the  rental  amounted  to  fourteen  millions,  and  the  land  Avas  worth  eighteen  years’ 
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purchase.  Davenant  on  (he  Revenues.  The  present  rental  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  he(;ii 
estimated  in  the  present  century  at  127  millions.  See  Lundy  &c. 

UEPE.Mi  OF  TiiK  Union,  Iuklani).  An  Irish  Association  was  formed  with  this  ohjeet 
under  the  auspices  of  Air.  O’Connell,  in  1829. 

A pj-oolamation  of  tho  lonl-licvitcimnt  pro- 
liibitoil  tho  mootiuj's  of  u Booioty  “leagued 
for  tho  purp(\sc  of  procurint'  a rcjical  of  tlio 
union,  under  tho  naino  of  tho  Irish  Society 
for  Lejral  and  Legislative  Ueliof,  or  tho  Anti- 
Union  Society  ” ....  Oct.  18,  1830 

Tho  house  of  coininon.<<,  by  a majoritj'  of  484,  re- 
ject Mr.  O’ConncH’s  motion forrepcal,  April 27,  1834 
.V  now  association  in  1841,  1842,  and  1843  be- 
came more  violent.  Assembiie.s  of , tho  lower 
cliusses  of  tho  people  were  held  in  the  la.st- 
namod  year,  in  various  pjirts  of  Ireland,  some 
of  them  amounting  to  150,000  persons,  and 
called  “monster  meetings.” 

The  great  meeting  at  Trim  took  place  on  March 
19 : other  meetings  were  held  at  Mullingai-, 

Cork,  and  Longford,  on  May  14,  21,  and  28, 
respectively ; at  Drogheda,  Kilkenny,  Jlal- 

IvEPUBLICANS.  Democrats.  EEPUBLICS.  Athens,  Rome,  Genoa,  Venice, 

BEQUESTS,  Courts  of.  See  Court  of  Conseienee. 

RESERVE  FORCES.  In  the  summer  of  1859,  acts  were  passed  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a military  reserve  force  of  men  who  have  been  in  her  majesty’s  service  (not 
to  exceed  20,000),  and  a volunteer  reserve  force  of  seamen  not  to  exceed  30,000. 

RESTORATION,  The,  emphatically  so  called,  being  that  of  king  Charles  II.  to  the 
crown  of  England,  after  an  interregnum  of  eleven  years  and  four  months,  between  Jan.  30, 
1649,  when  Charles  1.  was  beheaded,  and  Alay  29,  1660,  on  which  latter  day  the  exiled 
monarch  was  restored,  and  entered  London  amidst  the  enthusiastic  acclamations  of  the 
people.  See  England. 

RETREAT  or  the  Greeks,  10,000  in  number,  who  had  joined  the  army  of  the 
younger  Cyrus  in  his  revolt  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes  Alnemon,  Cyrus  was  defeated 
and  slain  at  Cunaxa,  401  b.c.  Artaxerxes  having  enticed  the  Greek  leaders  into  his  power 
and  kiUed  them,  Xenophon  was  called  by  his  comitryinen  to  the  command.  He  rose  superior 
to  danger,  and  though  under  continual  alarms  from  sudden  attacks,  he  led  them  across  rapid 
rivers,  through  vast  deserts,  over  the  tops  of  mountains,  till  he  reached  the  sea.  The  Greeks 
returned  home  after  a march  of  1155  parasangs  or  leagues,  which  was  performed  in  215  days, 
after  the  absence  of  fifteen  months.  This  retreat  has  been  immortalised  by  the  intere.sting 
account  given  by  its  conductor. 

REUSS-GREIZ  and  REUSS-SCHLEITZ,  two  principalities  in  central  Germany,  with  a 
Tinited  population  of  121,200.  The  reigning  family  sprang  from  Ekbert  count  of  Osterode 
in  the  tenth  century.  The  princely  dignity  was  conferred  on  the  family  by  the  emperor 
Sigismond  in  1426. 

1856.  KeigningprinceofReuss-Sclileitz, Henry iLXIX.  i 1859.  Reigning  prince  of  Reus.s-Greiz,  Henry  XXII. 

Sept.  16;  born  May  19,  1792.  j Nov.  8;  born  March  28,  1846. 

REVENUE,  Public,  of  England.  The  revenue  collected  for  the  civil  list,  and  for 
all  the  other  charges  of  government,  as  well  ordinary  as  extraordinary,  Avas  i,200,ooo7,  per 
annum,  in  1660,  the  first  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  1690  was  raised  6,ooo,oool. 
every  branch  of  the  revenue  being  anticipated ; this  w'as  the  origin  of  the  funds  and  the 
national  debt,  2 "Wniiam  and  Alary.  Salmon.  The  revenue  laws  were  amended  in  1861. 


low,  and  Dundalk,  on  Juno  5,  8,  n,  and  29  ; 
at  Donnybrook  and  BaltinghwH,  July  3 and 
20 : at  Tara,  Aug.  15;  at  Longhrea,  Clifton, 
and  Lisincro,  Sept.  10,  17,  and  24 ; and  at 
MullagliuiaHt Oct.  i,  1843 

A meoting  to  be  held  at  Clontarf,  on  Oct.  8, 
was  ])revcnted  by  government ; and  Mr. 
O’Connell  and  liis  chief  associates  were 
brought  to  trial  for  political  conspiracy,  Jan. 

15,  1844,  and  convicted,  Feb.  12  ; but  the 
sentence  was  reversed  by  the  house  of  lords, 

Sept.  4.  Sec  Trials. 

Tho  association  for  the  repeal  of  the  union  con- 
tinued for  some  time  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  John  O’Connell,  but  was  little  regarded. 

The  total  “repeal  rent”  amounted  to  134,379/. 

A vain  attempt  was  made  in  Dublin  to  revive 
repeal  agitation  ....  Dec.  4,  18G0 


AL  VIEW  OF  THE  PUBLIC  REVENUE  SINCE  THE  CONQUEST. 


William  I. 

. £400,000 

Wilham  Rufus  . 

. . 350,000 

Henry  I. 

. . 300,000 

Stephen 

. . 250,000 

Hem-y  II. 

. . 200,000 

Richard  I.  . 

. . 150,000 

John 

. . 100,000 

Henry  III. 

. . 80,000 

Edward  I. 

. . 150,900 

Edward  II. 

. 100,000 

Edward  III.  . 

. . 154,000 

Richard  II. 

. 130,000 

Henry  IV.  . 

. . £100,000 

Henry  V.  . 

. 76,643 

Henry  VI.  . 

• * 

Edwai-d  IV. 

Edward  V.  . 

. . . 100,000 

Richai-d  III. 

. . . 130,000 

Henry  VII.  . 

. . . 400,000 

Henry  VIII. 

. . . 800,000 

Edward  VI.  . 

. . . 400,000 

Mary  . 

. 450,000 

Elizabeth 

. . 500,000 

James  I.  . 

. . . 600,000 

Charles  I £895,819 

Commonwealth  . . 1,517,247 

Charles  II.  . . . 1,400,000 

James  II.  • . . 2,001,855 

Wilham  III.  . . . 3,895,205 

Anne  (at  the  Union)  . 5,691,803 

George  I.  . . . 6,762,643 

George  II 8,522,540 

George  III.  1788  . . 15,572,971 

United  Kingdom,  1820.  65,599,570 
George  IV.  1825  . . 62,871,300 

Wilham  IV.  1830  . . 55>43i>3i7 
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liEVKNUE,  Pup.Lic,  OF  England,  contimied. 


William  IV.  1835  . £50,494,732  I Victoria,  1855,  net . 

Victoria,  1845,  net*  . 53,0^,354  | ,,  1856  . 

,,  1850  . . . 52,810,680  ,,  1857 

>,  1853  . . . 54,430,344  I ,,  1858  . 


£63,364,605 
. 68,008,623 
. 66,056,055 
. 61,812,525 


Victoria,  1859,  • £61,660,090 

,,  i860  . . . 67,458,093 

,,  1861  . . 63,905,884 

[Gross  revenue  of  1861,  72,578,632^.] 


Previously  to  1854  there  had  been  an  averago  surplus  of  2^  millions  since  1849.  In  consequence  of  the 
Russian  war  the  deficiency  in  1854  was  3,209,059!.  ; in  1855,  21,141,183!.  ; in  1856,  10,104,412!.  In  1857  there 
was  a surplus  of  36,097!.  ; in  1858,  of  1,127,657!.  ; in  1859  a deficiency  of  2,019,584!.  ; and  in  1861  a deficiency  of 
2,214,208!. 


REVIEWS.  The  Journal  des  Sfavans,  publiislied  on  Jan.  5,  1665,  I)y  Denis  de  Salo, 
under  tlie  name  of  Hedoiiville,  was  the  parent  of  critical  journals.  It  was  soon  imitated 
throughout  Europe,  and  was  itself  translated  into  various  languages.  It  is  still  published. 
George  III.  spoke  of  this  publication  to  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  jirivate  interview  with  which  he 
was  honoured  by  his  majesty,  in  the  library  of  the  queen’s  house,  in  Feb.  1767.  Boswell. 
Tlie  Bibliotheque  Anglaise  came  out,  1716-27.  For  Military  Reviews,  see  Vohontcers. 
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REVIVALS.  Great  excitement  on  the  subject  of  religion  arose  in  the  United  States  in 
1857.  In  the  autumn  of  1859,  it  invaded  Scotland,  the  north  of  Ireland  (particularly  Bel- 
fast), and  England.  Many  meetings  wore  held  for  prayers  and  preaching  throughout  the 
week,  as  well  as  on  Sundays.  Some  persons  believe  that  this  work  is  from  God  ; others 
consider  it  to  be  merely  a species  of  hysterical  mania,  similar  to  the  fanatical  exhibitions  so 
contagious  in  the  middle  ages. 

REVOLUTION'S  : Ancient  History.  The  Assyrian  empire  destroyed,  and  that  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians  founded  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  536  b.c.  The  Macedonian  empire 
founded  on  the  destruction  of  the  Persian,  on  the  defeat  of  Darius  Codomanus,  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  331  b.c.  The  Roman  empire  established,  by  Julius  Csesar,  47  b.c.  The  empire 
of  the  Western  Franks  began  under  Charlemagne,  a.d.  800.  This  empire  underwent  a new 
revolution,  and  became  the  German  empire,  under  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  the  head  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  a.d.  1273. 

IN  MODERN  HISTORY. 


In  Portugal 1640 

In  England 1649  and  1688 

In  Poland  ....  1704,  1795,  and  1830 

In  Russia 1730  and  1762 

In  Sweden 1772  and  1809 

In  North  America 1775 

In  France  ....  1789,  1830,  and  1848 

In  Holland,  1795  ; counter-revolution  . . . 1813 

In  Venice 1797 

REVOLVERS.  See  Pistols. 


In  Rome 1798  and  1848 

In  the  Netherlands 1830 

In  Brunswick — 

In  Brazil 1831 

In  Hungary 1848 

In  Italy 1859  and  i860 

In  United  States i86o-i 

[See  the  countries  respectively.] 


RFIEGIUM  (now  REGGIO),  S.  Italy,  a Greek  colony,  flourished  in  the  5th  century  b.c. 
It  was  held  by  the  Campanian  legion  281-271,  afterwards  severely  punished  for  its  rebellion. 
Reggio  was  taken  by  Garibaldi,  Aug.  i860. 

RHEIMS  (N.  France).  The  principal  church  here  was  built  before  a.d.  406  ; it  was 
rebuilt  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  is  now  very  beautiful.  The  corpse  of  St.  Remy,  the  arch- 
bishop, is  preserved  behind  the  high  altar,  in  a magnificent  shrine.  The  kings  of  France 
were  crowned  at  Rheims ; probably  because  Clovis  the  founder  of  the  French  monarchy,  when 
converted  from  paganism,  was  baptised  in  the  cathedral  here  in  496.  Several  ecclesiastical 
councils  have  been  held  here.  The  city  was  taken  and  retaken  several  times  in  the  last 
months  of  the  French  war,  1814. 

RHETORIC.  Rhetorical  points  and  accents  were  invented  by  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium, 
200  b.c.  Rhetoric  was  first  taught  in  Latin  at  Rome  by  Photius  Gallus,  about  87  b.c.  He 
taught  Cicero,  who  said,  “We  are  first  to  consider  what  is  to  be  said;  secondly,  how; 
thirdly,  in  what  words  ; and  lastly,  how  it  is  to  be  ornamented.”  A regius  professor  of 
rhetoric  was  appointed  in  Edinburgh,  April  20,  1762,  when  Dr.  Blair  became  first  professor. 
We  have  now  professors  of  rhetoric  in  all  our  universities. 

RHINE.  This  river  was  fortified  as  the  frontier  of  the  Roman  empire,  a.d.  298  and  369, 
and  became  the  boundary  of  the  French  rejmblic  in  1 794.  See  Confederation. 


* After  deducting  expenses  of  collection. 
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RlIODl'i  ISIiANl)  (N.  Amoricii),  cclcbmtrd  for  its  bciiutifiil  women,  and  called  by 
Iruvt'llors,  wlicn  in  its  most  nourishing  state,  the  “ Kden  of  America,”  Settled  al)Out  1635. 
It  was  taken  in  the  war  of  inde|)endence  by  the  British,  Dee.  8,  1776  ; but  was  evacuated  by 
them,  Oet.  25,  1779.  Rhode  Island  sull'ercd  ^'reat  injury  during  the  revolutionary  war,  but 
it  has  latterly  improved  in  every  respect,  and  again  nourishes. 

IvIlODKS,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  is  said  to  have  been  peopled  from  Crete, 
as  early  as  916  H,('.  The  Rhodians  were  famous  navigators,  masters  of  the  .sea,  and  imstitutoi  s 
of  a maritime  code  which  was  afterwards  atloi)ted  by  the  Romans.  'J'hc  city  was  built  about 
432  and  nourished  300 — 200  n.c.  See  Colossus.  Rhodes,  long  an  ally  of  the  Romans,  was 
taken  by  the  emperor  Yespa.sian,  a.d.  71,  It  was  held  by  the  Knights  Hospitallers  from 
1309  to  1522,  when  it  was  coiuiuercd  by  the  Turks,  who  still  retain  it.  The  knights  retired 
to  ^Malta  {which  see). 

RHODIUM,  a rare  metal,  discovered  in  ])latinuni  ore,  by  Dr.  'Wollaston  in  1804.  It  has 
been  used  for  the  points  of  metallic  i)eiis. 

RIALTO,  Bridge  of  the,  at  'Venice  (mentioned  by  Shakspeare  in  his  Merchant  of 
Venice"),  was  built  about  1590,  and  consists  of  a noble  arch  of  marble  across  the  Grand 
C'anal.  This  arch  is  ninety  feet  wide,  twenty-four  high,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  height  and 
solidity. 

RIBBONISM,  a term  given  to  the  princiides  of  a secret  society  in  Ireland,  organised  to 
retaliate  on  landlords  any  injuries  done  to  their  tenants,  not  scrupling  even  at  assassination. 
To  the  Ribbonmen  are  attributed  many  of  the  agrarian  murders  during  the  last  30  years. 
See  Ireland. 

RICHMOND  (Surrey),  anciently  called  Sheen,  which  in  the  Saxon  tongue,  signifies 
resplendent.  Here  stood  a palace  in  which  Edw,  I.  and  II.  resided,  and  Edw.  Ill,  died,  1377. 
Here  also  died  Anne,  tpioen  of  Richard  II,  The  palace  was  repaired  by  Henry  V.,  who 
founded  three  religious  houses  near  it.  In  1497  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  ; but  Henry  VII, 
rebuilt  it,  and  commanded  that  the  village  should  be  called  Richmond,  he  having  borne  the 
title  of  earl  of  Richmond  (Yorkshire)  before  he  obtained  the  crown ; and  here  he  died  in 
1509.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a prisoner  in  this  palace  for  a short  time  during  the  reign  of 
her  sister,  'When  she  became  queen,  it  "was  one  of  her  favourite  places  of  residence  ; and 
here  she  died,  March  24,  1603.  It  was  afterwards  the  residence  of  Henry  prince  of  'Wales, 
The  beautiful  park  and  gardens  were  enclosed  by  Charles  I.  The  observatory  was  built  by 
sir  'W.  Chambers  in  1769.  In  Richmond,  Thomson  “sang  the  Seasons  and  their  change 
and  died,  Aug.  27,  1748. — Richmond  (Virginia),  now  considered  the  capital  of  the  southern 
confederate  states.  The  congress  adjourned  from  Montgomery,  Alabama,  to  Richmond,  where 
it  met  July  20,  1861.  Seo  United  States,  1861. 

RIFLE  CORPS.  See  National  Association  and  Fire-arms. 

RIGHTS,  Bill  of,  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  constitution,  obtained  by  parliament 
from  king  Charles  I.  although  he  had  endeavoiued  by  various  artifices  to  avoid  granting  it, 
June  26,  1628.  To  the  Petition  of  Rights,  preferred  March  17,  1627-8,  his  majesty 
answered,  “I  will  that  right  be  done,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm,”  Both 
houses  addressed  the  king  for  a fuller  answer  to  their  petition  of  rights,  whereupon  he  gave 
tliem  an  answer  less  evasive,  Soil  fait  comme  il  est  desire,’’'  T,  1628.  An  important 
declaration  was  made  by  the  lords  and  commons  of  England  to  the  prince  and  princess  of 
Orange,  in  1629,  in  an  act  “declaring  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject,  and  settling  the 
succession  of  the  crown.” 

RINGS  ; anciently  they  had  a seal  or  signet  engi'aved  on  them,  to  seal  writings,  and  they 
are  so  used  to  this  day.  In  Genesis  xxviii.  18,  it  is  said  that  Pharaoh  gave  Joseph  his  ring 
from  off  his  finger.  Rings  are  now  put  upon  women’s  fourth  finger  at  marriage  ; but  the  first 
use  of  rings  by  the  Jews  was  at  the  espousal  or  contract  before  marriage. 

RIO  JANEIRO  (S.  America)  was  made  capital  of  the  empire  of  Brazil  in  1807. 

RIOTS,  in  British  History.  The  riotous  assembling  of  twelve  or  more  persons,  and 
their  not  dispersing  upon  proclamation,  was  first  made  high  treason  by  a statute  enacted 
2 & 3 Edw.  VI.  1548-9-  The  present  operative  statute,  which  is  usually  understood  as  the 
Riot  Act,  was  passed  i Geo.  I.  1715.  See  below. 

Some  riotous  citizens  of  London  demolished  the  J streets  of  London ; several  were  killed ; the 
convent  belonging  to  Westminster  abbey  ; the  I sheriffs  quelled  it,  and  thirteen  were  hanged,  1262, 
ringleader  was  hanged,  and  the  rest  had  their  I A riot  at  Norwich ; the  rioters  bum  the  cathedral 
hands  and  feet  cut  off,  6 Hen.  III.  1221.  ! and  monastery;  the  king  w^ent  thither,  and  saw 

Goldsmiths’  and  Tailors'  companies  fought  in  the  the  ringleaders  executed,  1271. 
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■RIOTS,  continued. 

TUot  of  Evil  May-day  {which  see),  1517. 

Dr.  Lamb  killed  by  the  mob,  Juno,  1628. 

A riot,  on  i)retence  of  pulling  down  houses  of  ill- 
fame  ; several  of  the  ringleaders  hanged,  1668. 

Another,  at  Guildhall,  at  the  election  of  sheriffs ; 
several  considerable  persons  who  seized  the  lord 
mayor,  were  concerned,  1682. 

At  Edinburgh  and  Dumfries,  on  accoimt  of  the 
Union,  1707. 

In  London,  on  account  of  Dr.  Sachevcrel’s  trial ; 
several  dissenting  meeting-houses  were  broken 
open,  Feb.  1710. 

Riot  of  the  Whig  and  Tory  mobs,  called  Ormond  and 
Newcastle  mobs,  1715. 

The  Mug-house  riot,  in  Salisbury-court,  between  the 
Whigs  and  Tories.  The  riot  quelled  by  the  guards. 
Five  rioters  hanged,  July,  1716. 

Of  the  Spitalfields  weavers,  on  account  of  employing 
workmen  come  over  from  Ireland.  Quelled  by 
the  military,  but  many  lives  lost,  1736. 

Porteous  riot  at  Edinbm-gh  (see  Porteous),  1736. 

The  nailers  in  Worcestershire  march  to  Birmingham, 
and  make  their  own  terms  with  the  iron-merchants 
there,  1737. 

Of  sailors  who  were  robbed  and  ill-used  at  a house 
of  ill-fame  in  the  Strand  ; being  assisted  by  a 
large  body,  they  pulled  down  the  house  and 
destroyed  the  furniture  of  several  other  houses, 
turning  the  women  naked  into  the  streets,  1749. 

Of  the  Spitalfields  weavers ; the  duke  of  Bedford  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  killed  ; many  lives  lost,  1765. 

A mob  in  St.  George’s  Fields,  to  see  Mr.  Wilkes  in 
the  King’s  Bench  prison  ; the  military  aid  indis- 
creetly called  for  by  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
several  innocent  persons,  particularly  young 
Allen,  fired  upon,  and  killed,  1768. 

Gordon’s  “No  Pojiery”  riots,  1780. 

At  Birmingham,  on  account  of  commemorating  the 
French  revolution,  July  14,  1791,  when  several 
houses  were  destroyed. 

In  various  parts  of  Scotland,  on  account  of  the 
Militia  act,  Aug.  1797,  when  several  were  killed. 

At  Maidstone,  at  the  trial  of  Arthur  O’Connor  and 
others.  May  22,  1798  ; the  earl  of  Thanet,  Mr. 
Ferguson,  and  others,  were  active  in  endeavouring 
to  rescue  O’Connor,  for  which  they  were  trie^  and 
convicted,  April  25,  1799. 

At  Liverpool,  occasioned  by  a quarrel  between  a 
party  of  dragoons  and  a press-gang,  June  27,  1809. 

O.P.  riot  (which  see)  at  Covent-garden,  Sept.  1809. 

In  Piccadilly,  in  consequence  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons committing  sir  Francis  Burdett  to  the 
Tower,  April  6,  1810. 

At  Sheffield,  during  which  800  muskets  belonging 
to  the  local  militia  were  destroyed,  April  14,  1812. 

Machinery  destroyed  by  rioters  at  Nottingham  from 
Nov.  1811  to  Jan.  1812. 

In  various  parts  of  the  north  of  England,  by  the 
Luddites,  during  1811  and  1812. 

At  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin,  on  account  of  the  eele- 
brated  Pog  of  Montargis,  several  nights,  Dec.  1814. 

Alarming  riots  at  Westminster,  on  account  of  the 
Corn  Bill ; they  lasted  several  days,  March,  1815. 

At  the  depot  at  Dartmoor,  in  quelling  which  seven 
Americans  were  killed,  and  thirty -five  wounded 
April,  1815. 

Popular  meetings  at  Spa-fields,  when  the  shops  of 
the  gunsmiths  were  attaeked  for  arms.  Mr.  Platt 
shot  in  that  of  Mr.  Beckwith  on  Snow-hill,  Dec.  2, 
1816.  Watson  tried  for  high  treason,  but  aequitted, 
June,  1817. 

In  the  park,  on  the  prince-regent  going  to  the  house, 
in  which  an  air-gun  was  fired  at  his  royal  highness, 
Jan.  28,  1817. 

At  Manchester,  in  consequence  of  a popular  meeting, 
March  3,  1817. 

Affray  at  Manchester,  called  the  “Field  of  Peterloo,” 
Aug.  16,  1819.  See  Manchester  Reform  Meeting. 

At  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin,  of  several  nights’ 
duration,  1819. 


Riot  at  Paisley  and  Glasgow ; many  houses  plun- 
dered, Sept.  16,  1819. 

At  Edinburgh,  on  the  acquittal  of  queen  Caroline, 
Nov.  19,  1820. 

In  London,  at  the  funeral  of  the  queen,  through  the 
military  opposing  the  body  being  carried  through 
the  eity,  Aug.  14,  1821. 

At  Knightsbridge,  between  the  military  and  the 
I)opulaee,  on  the  funeral  of  Honey  and  Franeis, 
Aug.  26,  1821. 

At  the  Theatre  in  Dublin ; the  riot  called  the 
“Bottle  Conspiracy,"’  against  the  marquess  Wel- 
lesley, lord-lieutenant.  Dee.  14,  1822. 

Riot  at  Ballybay ; Mr.  Lawless  was  arrested.  Get.  9, 
1828. 

Riot  at  Limerick;  the  provision-warehouses  plun- 
dered and  mischief  done,  June  15,  1830. 

Fatal  affrays  at  Castlepollard,  May  23,  1831 ; and 
Newtonbarry  (which  see),  June  18,  1831. 

Alarming  riots  at  Merthyr-Tydfil,  among  the  iron- 
workers, several  of  whom,  fired  on  by  the  military, 
were  killed  and  wounded,  June  3,  1831. 

Riot  at  the  Forest  of  Dean,  June  8,  1831.  See  Beam. 

Nottingham  eastle  burnt  by  rioters,  Oct.  10,  1831. 

Reform  riots  at  Bristol  (see  Bristol),  Oct.  29,  1831. 

Affray  at  Castleshock,  county  of  Kilkenny,  when 
a number  of  police,  attacked  by  the  populace, 
were,  with  their  commander,  Mr.  Gibbins,  killed, 
Dec.  14,  1831. 

Riot  at  Boughton,  near  Canterbury,  produced  by  a 
body  of  persons  called  Thomites,  headed  by  a 
fanatic  named  Thom,  or  Courtenay,  who,  with 
others,  was  killed.  May  31,  1838.  See  Thomites. 

Great  riots  throughout  the  country,  occasioned  by 
the  Chartists.  Suppressed  by  proclamation, 
Dec.  12,  1838. 

Riots  in  Birmingham,  when  much  mischief  ensued, 
July  15,  1839.  Birmingham. 

Chartist  riot  at  Newport  (which  see),  Nov.  4,  1839. 

Meditated  Chartist  outbreak  at  Sheffield,  with  most 
destructive  objects,  providentially  discovered,  and 
many  persons  arrested,  Jan.  ii,  1840. 

Rebecca  riots  against  turnpikes  in  Wales,  in  1843. 

Chartist  demonstration  (see  Chartists),  April  10,  1848. 

Fatal  affray  at  Dolly’s  Brae,  near  Castlewellan,  in 
Ireland,  between  the  Orangemen  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  ; several  of  the  latter  lost  their  lives,  and 
some  of  their  houses  were  ransacked  and  burnt, 
July  12,  1849. 

Serious  riots  at  Yarmouth,  through  a dispute 
between  the  ship-owners  and  the  seamen,  Feb.  23, 
1851. 

Riots  occasioned  by  a procession  of  Orangemen  at 
Liveri^ool,  and  several  lives  lost,  July  14,  1851. 

Riot  at  Stockport,  Cheshire  ; two  Catholic  chapels 
destroyed  and  houses  burnt,  June  29,  1852. 

Fierce  religious  riots  at  Belfast,  in  Ireland,  occur, 
July  14,  1852. 

Fatal  election  riot  at  Six-mile-Bridge,  in  the  county 
of  Clare,  in  Ireland  ; five  persons  shot  dead  by 
the  military,  July  22,  1852.  See  Six-mile-Bridge. 

Riots  at  Wigan,  among  the  eoal-miners,  suppressed 
by  the  military  without  loss  of  hfe,  Oet.  28,  1853. 

Bread  riots  at  Liverpool,  Feb.  19,  1855. 

Riots  at  Hyde  Park,  about  Sunday  Bill,  July,  1855  ; 
on  dearness  of  bread,  Oct.  14,  21,  28,  1855. 

Riots  at  Belfast  through  the  open-air  preaching  of 
the  rev.  Hugh  Hanna,  Sept.  6,  13,  20,  1857. 

Religious  riots  at  St.  George’s  in  the  East,  London, 
on  Sundays  in  Sept,  and  Nov.  1859. 

Break  out  of  the  convicts  at  Chatham,  suppressed 
by  the  military,  Feb.  ii,  1861. 

Violent  riots  at  Belfast  begin,  through  an  Orange 
demonstration.  Sept.  17,  1862. 

Fierce  rioting  (caused  by  the  Irish  against  the 
favoiirers  of  Garibaldi)  at  Hyde  Park,  London, 
Sept.  28  and  Oct.  5 ; and  at  Birkenhead,  Cheshire, 
Oct.  8 and  15,  1862. 

See  Rebellions. 
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IvirON  (Yorkshire),  an  ancient  town.  About  a.d.  66i  an  al)l)cy  cell  wa.s  bnilt  licrc  by 
Kata.  Iii|>on  was  made  a bishopric,  liy  arclibisho])  Wilfred  in  690,  but  di<l  not  endure  so. 
It  sullcred  much  by  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  the  Normans  (1069),  and  the  Scots  (1319  and 
1323).  The  jUT.sent  .sec  was  erected  in  Oct.  1836,  out  of  the  archdeaconry  ot  York  in  the 
West  hiding.  Income,  4500/. 

m.siioi’s. 

1836.  Ch.arlo.s  Thom;\s  Longloy,  translated  to  Dur-  I 1856.  Robert  Rickersteth  (i’ar.si'.NT  bishop,  1862). 
ham  in  1856.  | 

KOADS  OF  I'iNTibANi).  The  first  general  repair  of  tlie  highways  of  this  country  was 
directed  in  1288.  Acts  were  ])asscd  for  the  ])nrpose  in  1524  and  1555,  followed  by  others  in 
Klizabeth’s  and  the  succeeding  reigns.  Koads  through  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  were  begun 
by  general  Wade  in  1746.  liondon  !M‘Adam’s  roads  were  introduced  about  1818  ; he  ]>rc- 
scribes  the  breaking  of  stones  to  six  ounces  Aveight,  and  calculates  the  expense  of  breaking 
stones  at  a shilling  a ton  ; clean  flints  and  granite  clippings  answer  bc.st.  Wooden  pavements 
were  tried  Avith  partial  success  in  the  streets  of  London  ; at  Whitehall  in  1839,  and  in  other 
streets  in  1840.  Asphalt  ]>a\'einent  soon  after.  See  Roman  Roads  and  Wooden  Pavements. 
An  act  '‘for  the  better  management  of  the  HigliAA'ays ” Avas  passed  in  1862,  after  much 
opposition.  See  ^[^Adam. 

LOAD  ^MURDER.  On  the  night  of  June  29-30,  i860,  Francis  Savilc  Kent,  4 years  old, 
AA'as  murdered,  and  his  body  hid  in  a garden  AA\ater-closet.  His  sister  Constance  Kent,  and 
the  nurse  Elizabeth  Gough,  the  first  suspected,  after  several  examinations  Avere  discharged  for 
Avant  of  evidence.  The  coroner  Avas  severely  blamed  for  charging  the  jury  improperly  ; but 
the  court  of  Queen’s  Bench  in  Jan.  1861  refused  to  issue  a Avrit  for  a neAv  iiKpiiry. 

ROASTING  ALIVE.  An  early  instance  is  that  of  Bocchoris,  king  of  Egypt,  by  order 
of  Sabacon  of  Ethiopia,  737  b.c.  Lciujlet.  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  lord  Cobham,  Avas  thus  put 
to  death  in  1418,  and  M.  Servetus  for  heresy  at  GeneA\a,  in  1553.  See  Burniwj  Alive  and 
Martjjrs. 

ROBBERS.  First  punished  AA’ith  death  by  Edmund  T.’s  laAA’s,  AAdiich  directed  that  the 
eldest  robber  should  be  hanged.  Remarkable  robbers  aa'ci’c  Robin  Hood,  in  England,  a.d. 

1 189  (sec  Robin  Hood),  and  Claud  Du  Val,  “executed  at  Tyburn,”  says  an  historian,  quaintl}’’, 
“to  the  gi'cat  grief  of  the  AA^omen,”  Jan.  1670.  In  Ireland,  the  famous  Mac  Cabe  AA’as  hanged 
at  Naas,  Aug.  19,  1691.  Galloping  Hogan,  the  rapparee,  flourished  at  this  period.  Freney, 
the  celebrated  higliAvayman,  surrendered  himself.  May  10,  1749.  The  accomplished 
Barrington  AA'as  transported.  Sept.  22,  1790.  See  Trials. 

ROBIN  HOOD,  captain  of  a band  of  robbers,  in  Shei'Avood  forest,  Nottinghamshire. 
Some  assert  that  he  Avas  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  disgi-aced  and  banished  the  court  by  Richard 
I.  at  his  accession  ^1189).  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John  and  their  band  are  said  to  have 
continued  their  depredations  till  1247,  Avlien  Robin  died.  Stow. 

ROCHELLE  (W.  France),  a sea-port  on  the  Atlantic,  belonged  to  the  English  for  some 
time,  but  finally  surrendered  to  the  French  leader,  Du  Guesclin  in  1372.  It  became  a 
stronghold  of  the  Calvinist  party,  and  Avas  vainly  besieged  by  the  duke  of  Anjou  in  1573. 
It  was  taken  after  a siege  of  thirteen  months  by  cardinal  Richelieu  in  1628.  The  duke  of 
Buckingham  AA’as  sent  AA’ith  a fleet  and  army  to  relieve  it  ; but  the  citizens  declined  to 
admit  him.  A conspiracy  here  in  1822  caused  loss  of  life  to  sergeant  Bories  and  three 
companions. 

ROCHESTER,  in  Kent,  an  ancient  city,  built  by  the  Romans  and  called  Durobrivis. 
The  bishopric,  founded  by  Augustin  a.d.  604,  is  the  next  in  age  to  Canterbury.  The  first 
cathedral  Avas  erected  by  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent.  St.  Justus  Avas  bishop  in  604  ; alterations 
Avere  made  in  the  diocese  in  1845.  Rochester  is  valued  in  the  king’s  books  at  358?.  35.  2\d. 
per  annum.  Present  income,  5000?. 

RECENT  BISHOPS. 

1793.  Samuel  Horsley,  trans.  to  St.  Asaph’s,  1802.  I 1827.  Hugh  Percy,  ti'anslated  to  Carlisle,  Oct.  27. 

1802.  Thomas  Dampier,  translated  to  Ely,  1808.  1827.  George  Murray,  died  Feb.  16,  i860. 

1809.  AValter  King,  died  Feb.  22,  1827.  j i860.  Joseph  Cotton  AAhgram  (present  bishop,  1862). 

ROCKETS,  destructive  war  implements,  were  invented  by  sir  William  CongreA'e  about 

1803.  The  carcase-rockets  Avere  first  used  at  Boulogne,  Oct.  8,  1806,  when  they  set  the 
toAVii  on  fire,  their  poAvers  having  been  preA’iously  demonstrated  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Pitt 
and  several  of  the  cabinet  ministers,  1806.  Improved  rockets  Avere  made  by  Hales  in  1846. 
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EOCKINGIIAM  ADMINISTEATIONS. 

FIRST  ADMINISTRATION,  July,  I7G5;  to  Aug.  1766. 
Charles,  marquess  of  llockiiigham,  first  lord  of  the 
treasury. 

William  T)owdeswell,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

Marl  of  Winclielsea  and  Nottingham,  lord  president. 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  j>Tivy  seal. 

Earl  of  Northington,  lord  chancellor. 

Duke  of  Portland,  lord  chamberlain. 

Duke  of  Rutland,  master  of  the  horse. 

Ijord  Talbot,  lord  steward. 

lion.  Henry  Seymour  Conway  and  the  duke  of 
Grafton,  secretaries  of  state. 

Lord  Egmont,  admiralty. 
lUarquess  of  Granby,  ordnance. 

Viscount  Jlarrington,  secrelary-at-war. 

Viscount  Howe,  treasurer  of  the  navy. 

Hon.  Charles  Town-shend,  paymaster  of  the  forces. 


Earl  of  Dartmouth,  first  lord  of  trade. 

Lords  Besborougli  and  Grantham,  lord  John 
Cavendish,  Thomas  Townshend,  &c. 

SECOND  ADMINISTRATION,  March  to  July  2,  1782, 
when  the  marquess  died. 

Marquess  of  Rockingham,  lord  of  the  treasury. 
Lord  John  Cavendish,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
Lord  Camden,  president  of  the  council. 

Duke  of  Grafton,  privy  seal. 

Lord  Thurlow,  lord  chancellor. 

William,  earl  of  Shelburne  and  Charles  James  Fox, 
secretaries  of  state. 

Augustus  Keppel,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 

Duke  of  Richmond,  master-general  of  the  ordnance. 
Thomas  Townshend,  secretary-at-war. 

Isaac  BarrG,  Edmund  Burke,  <fec. 


ROCllOY  (N.  France).  Here,  May  19,  1643,  'tlie  Spaniards  were  totally  defeated  by  the 
French,  commanded  by  the  gi’cat  Conde. 

EODNEY’S  VICTORIES.  Admiral  Rodney  fought,  near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  the  Spanish 
admiral,  Don  Langara,  wliom  he  defeated  and  made  prisoner,  capturing  six  of  his  ships,  one 
of  which  blew  up,  Jan.  16,  1780.  On  April  12,  1782,  he  encountered  the  French  fleet  in  the 
West  Indies,  commanded  by  the  count  de  Grasse,  took  flve  ships  of  the  line,  and  sent  the 
French  admiral  prisoner  to  England  : Rodney  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  June,  1782. 


ROGATION  WEEK.  Rogation  Sunday  received  its  title  from  the  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  W ednesday  following  it,  called  Rogation  days,  derived  from  the  Latin,  rogare,  to  beseech. 
Extraordinary  prayers  and  supplications  for  these  three  days  are  said  to  have  been  appointed 
in  the  third  century,  as  a preparation  for  the  devout  observance  of  our  Saviour’s  ascension, 
on  the  next  day  succeeding  to  them,  denominated  Holy  Thursday  or  Ascension-day.  The 
whole  week  in  which  these,  days  happen  is  styled  Rogation  week  ; and  in  some  parts  it  is  still 
known  by  the  other  names  of  Cro])  week.  Grass  week,  and  Procession  week.  The  peram- 
bulations of  parishes  have  usually  been  made  in  this  week. 

ROHILLAS,  an  Aflghan  tribe,  who  emigrated  from  Cabul  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  established  themselves  in  the  eastern  jiarts  of  Delhi.  They  were  after  a struggle 
finally  subdued  by  the  English  in  1849. 

ROLLS’  CHAPEL  (London).  Founded  by  Henry  III.  in  1233,  for  ordaining  Jewish 
rabbis  converted  to  Christianity.  On  the  banishment  of  the  Jews,  the  buildings  now  called 
the  Rolls,  and  the  chapel,  were  annexed  by  patent  to  the  office  of  the  keeper  or  master  of 
the  rolls  of  Chancery,  from  which  circumstance  they  took  their  name.  A number  of  public 
records  from  the  time  of  Richard  III.  were  kept  in  presses  in  this  chapel.  See  Records. 

ROMAGNA,  a province  of  the  Pajial  States,  comprised  in  the  legations  of  Forli  and 
Ravenna.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Lombards  ; but  taken  from  them  by  Pepin,  and  given  to 
the  pope,  A.D.  753.  Csesar  Borgia  held  it  as  a duchy  in  1501,  but  lost  it  in  1503.  In  1859 
the  Romagna  threw  off  the  temporal  authority  of  the  pope,  and  declared  itself  subject  to  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  who  acceptecl  it  in  ]\Iarch  i860.  It  now  forms  part  of  the  province  of 
flEinilia,  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.  Po2)ulation  (i860)  1,014,582.  See  Rome. 

ROMAINVILLE  and  Belleville,  heights  near  Paris,  where  Joseph  Bonaparte,  Mortier, 
and  Marmoiit  were  defeated  by  the  allies  after  a vigorous  resistance,  March  30,  1814.  The 
next  day  Paris  cajntulated. 

ROMAN  CATHOLICS,  called  also  Romanists  and  Papists.  Their  religion  was  the 
established  one  till  the  Reformation.  Since  then  many  laws  were  made  against  them,  which 
have  been  repealed.  See  Penal  Laws  and  Religion. 


Bishop  Fisher,  sir  Thomas  More,  and  others, 
executed  for  denying  the  king’s  supremacy  . 1535 
Catholics  absolved  from  their  allegiance  to  the 
king  by  Paul  III.  1535;  by  Pius  V.  . . 1570 

They  rebel  in 1549  and  1567 

The  Gunpowder  Plot  {which  see)  ....  1605 
They  suffer  by  Oates’  fictitious  popish  plot  . 1678 
They  are  excluded  from  the  throne  . . . 1689 

They  suffer  by  the  Gordon  riots . . June,  1780 

Various  disabilities  removed  in  . 1780  and  1791 

Mr.  Pitt  proposes  measures  for  their  relief, 
which  lie  gives  uu 1801-4 


Roman  Catholic  Association  organised  in  Ire- 
land, with  the  object  of  removing  the  political 
and  civil  disabilites  of  Roman  Catholics  . 1824 
Bills  in  their  favour  frequently  brought  in  with 

out  effect  from 1813  to  182S 

An  act  of  parhament  passed  for  the  suppression 
of  the  Catholic  Association,  March  5,  1829  ; 
but  it  voted  its  own  dissolution,  Feb.  12 
preceding. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  sir  Robert  Peel 
carry  the  great  Catholic  emancipation  bill 
(10  Geo.  IV.  c.  7)  in  the  commons,  March  30 ; 
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ROMAN  CATHOLICS,  continued. 


in  tho  lords,  April  lo ; it  rocoivos  tho  royal 

assent Ai»ril  13,  1829 

Tho  (Inko  of  Norfolk  and  lords  Dormer  and 
t’lilTord,  tho  first  lioman  Catholic  jioers,  take 

their  seats April  28,  — 

Tho  first  KiiKlisli  member  returned,  tho  earl  of 
Surrey,  for  Horsham  . . . May  4,  — 

Mr.  O’Connell  elected  for  Clare,  takes  his  seat 
(first  lioman  Catholic  M.l*.  since  1689),  Aug.  — 
Mr.  Alexander  Ha])hacl  tho  first  lioman  , 
Catholic  shorifi’ of  Ijondon  . . Sept.  28,  1834  1 

Sir  Michael  O'  Doghlcn,  tho  first  Homan  Catholic  I 
judge  (as  .Master  of  tho  llolls  in  Ireland), 
appointed Oct.  30,  1836  1 


I Mr.  O’Connoll  elected  first  Homan  Catholic 

I lord  mayor  of  Dublin 1841 

Tho  “ Papal  Aggres.sion  ” (which  see)  . Sept.  1850 
.Vgitation  in  favour  of  tho  i)ope  . . 18G0-2 

(In  1851  there  were  in  lOngland  570  Hornan 
Catholic  chajicls  with  186,111  sittings. — Tho 
Homan  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  con.sists 
of  four  archbishops,  24  bishops,  and  (in  1854) 

22QI  jiricsts  ; there  are  numerous  monasteries 
and  convents.] 

Homan  Catholic  university  founded  at  Drum- 
condra,  Ireland  ....  July  20,  1862 


ROMAN  ROADS  in  England.  Our  lii.storians  maintain,  Rut  arc  mistaken,  that  tlierc 
were  Init  tour  of  these  roads.  Camden.  “ The  Romans,”  says  Isidore,  “made  roads  almost 
all  over  the  world,  to  have  their  marches  in  a straight  line,  and  to  employ  the  people  ; ” 
and  criminals  were  freiiuently  condemned  to  work  at  such  roads,  as  we  learn  from 
Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  Caligula.  They  were  commenced  and  conqdeted  at  various  periods, 
hetween  tlie  second  and  fourtli  centuries,  and  the  Roman  soldiery  Avere  employed  in  making 
them,  that  inactivity  might  not  give  them  an  opportunity  to  raise  disturbances.  Bede. 
They  were  : — 


1st,  ■\Vatling-street,  so  named  from  Vitelliaiuia, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  direeted  it,  tho  Britons 
cidling  him  in  their  language  Guetalin  (from  Kent 
to  Ciu-digan  Bay). 

2nd,  Ikeneld,  or  Ikekild-street,  from  its  beginning 
among  the  Iceni  (from  St.  David’s  to  Tynemouth). 

3rd,  Fosse,  or  Fosse-way,  probably  froni  its  having 


been  defended  by  a fosse  on  both  sides  (from 
Cornwall  to  Lincoln). 

4th,  Ermin-street,  from  Irmunxul,  a German  word, 
meaning  Mercury,  whom  our  German  ancestors 
worshipped  under  that  name  (from  St.  David’s  to 
Southamxjton). 


ROMAN  WALLS.  One  Avas  erected  by  Agricola  (a.d.  79  to  85)  to  defend  Britain  from 
the  inem'sions  of  the  Piets  and  Scots  ; the  first  AAvall  extended  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Sohvay 
frith  (80  miles)  ; the  second  from  the  frith  of  Forth  near  Edinburgh  to  the  frith  of  Clyde 
near  Dumbarton  (36  miles).  The  former  Avas  reneAved  and  strengthened  by  the  emperor 
Adrian  (a.d.  121),  and  by  Septimus  Severus  (a.d.  208).  It  commenced  at  BoAvness  near 
Carlisle  and  ended  at  'Wallsend,  near  NeAvcastle.  It  had  battlements  and  to  Avers  to  contain 
soldiers.  The  more  northern  Avail  Avas  rencAved  by  Lollius  Urbicus  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  about  a.d.  140.  Many  remains  of  these  aaMIs  still  exist,  particularly  of  the  southern 
one.  See  Britcc's  ^‘lioman  Wall,^’  published  in  1853. 

ROMANCES.  As  Heliodorus,  a bishop  of  Tricea,in  Thessaly,  Avas  the  author  of  Ethiojrics, 
in  Greek,  the  first  Avork  in  this  sjiecies  of  A\aiting,  he  is  hence  styled  the  “Father  of 
Romances.”  He  nourished  a.d.  398.  Huet  de  Origine  Fabid.  Roman.  Dunlop’s  “History 
of  Fiction,”  published  in  1814,  is  an  esteemed  book  on  this  subject, 

ROjME,  once  the  mistress  of  the  Avorld,  and  subsequently  the  seat  of  the  most  extensive 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ever  ackiiOAvledged  by  mankind.  Romulus  is  universally  supposed 
to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  this  celebrated  city  on  the  20th  of  April,*  according  to  Varro, 
in  the  year  3961  of  the  Julian  period,  3251  years  after  the  creation  of  the  Avorld,  753  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  43 1 years  after  the  Trojan  Avar,  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  sixth  Olympiad. 
The  numerous  AA’ars  of  the  Romans  led  to  their  conquest  of  nearly  the  AAdiole  of  the  then 
knoAvn  Avorld.  In  the  time  of  Julius  Ciesar,  the  empire  Avas  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Euphrates,  Tauras,  and  Armenia  ; by  ^Ethiopia  on  the  south  ; by  the  Danube  on  the  north  ; 
and  by  the  Atlantic  on  the  Avest. 


Foundation  of  the  citj'  commenced  by  Romulus,  b.  c. 

753 

The  Romans  seize  on  the  Sabine  women  at  a 
public  spectacle,  and  detain  them  for  Avives  . 750 

The  Cieninians  defeated,  and  fh-st  triumphal 

procession 748 

Rome  taken  by  the  Sabines  ; the  Sabines  incor- 
porated with  the  Romans  as  one  nation  . . 747 


Romulus  sole  king  of  the  Romans  and  Cures,  b.c.  742 
Romulus  murdered  by  the  senators  . . . 716 

Numa  Pompilius  elected  king  of  the  Romans, 

715  ; institutes  the  priesthood,  the  augurs 

and  vestals 710 

Roman  calendar  of  10  months  reformed,  and 
made  12  .......  . 710 

The  Romans  and  the  Albans,  contesting  for 


* In  its  original  state,  Rome  was  but  a small  castle  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Palatine  : and  the  founder, 
to  give  his  followers  the  appearance  of  a nation  or  a barbarian  horde,  was  obliged  to  erect  a standard  as  a 
common  aayluin  for  criminals,  debtors,  or  murderers,  who  fled  from  their  native  country  to  avoid  the 
punishment  which  attended  them.  From  such  an  assemblage  a numerous  body  was  soon  collected,  and 
before  the  death  of  the  founder  the  Romans  had  covered  with  their  habitations  the  Palatine,  Capitoline, 
Aventine,  and  Esquiline  hills,  with  Mounts  Coelius  and  Quirin  ilis. 
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HOME,  continued. 

superiority,  agreed  to  choose  three  champions 
on  each  part  to  decide  it.  The  three  Horatii, 
Roman  knights, and  the  three  Curiai  w,  Albans, 
having  been  elected  by  their  respective 
countries,  engaged  in  the  celebrated  comiiat, 
which,  by  the  victory  of  the  Horatii,  united 
Alba  to  Rome  ....  about  B.c. 
War  witli  the  r’idenates  ; the  city  of  Alba 

destroyed 

Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  built  . . 

The  first  census  of  the  Roman  state  is  taken 

{Lenglet) 

The  rape  of  Lucretia  by  Sextus,  son  of  Tarquin  ; 
royalty  abolished  : the  Patricians  establish 
an  aristocratical  commonwealth  . . . 

Junius  Brutus  and  Tarquinius  Collatinus  first 
consuls ; first  alliance  of  the  Romans  with 

Carthago  

The  Capitol  finished,  and  dedicated  to  Jupiter 

Capitolinus 

The  Latins  and  the  Tarquins  declare  war  against 
the  republic,  501  ; defeated  at  the  lake  Re- 

gillus 

First  dictator  made 

Soccssion  of  the  Plebeians  to  the  sacred  mount ; 

establishment  of  tribunes  of  the  Plebeians  . 
First  agrarian  law  passed  ; Spurius  Cassius  put 
to  death  by  the  Patricians  .... 
C.  Martins  Coriolanus  banished  . . . . 

Ho  (with  the  Volsci)  besieges  Rome,  but  with- 
draws at  the  suit  of  his  wife  and  mother 
Contests  between  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians 
respecting  the  agrarian  law  .... 

The  Fabii  slain.  (See  Fabii) 

The  Secular  Games  first  celebrated  . 

The  Decemviri  created 

Virginius  kills  his  daughter,  Virginia,  to  save 
her  from  Appius  Claudius  .... 
The  Canuleian  law  passed,  permitting  mai'riages 
between  Patricians  and  Plebeians  . . . 

Military  tribunes  first  created  .... 

Office  of  Censor  instituted 

Rome  afllicted  with  an  awful  famine,  and  many 
persons  on  account  of  it  drown  themselves 

in  the  Tiber 

The  Veii  defeated,  and  their  king  Tolumnus 

slain 

War  with  the  Tuscans 

A temple  is  dedicated  to  Apollo  on  account  of  a 

pestilence 

yEqui  and  Volsci  defeated 

Two  new  qusestors  are  added  to  the  former 

number 

Another  and  more  dreadful  famine  cccitrs  at 

Rome 

Three  quoestors  are  chosen  from  the  Plebeians 

for  the  first  time 

Institution  of  the  Lectisternian  festival  on 

account  of  a pestilence 

Veii  taken  after  a siege  of  more  than  ten  years 

Banishment  of  Camillus 

The  Gauls,  under  Brennus,  besiege  Clusium 

(See  Gauls)  

They  are  expelled  by  Camillus  .... 
Rome  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the  Gauls,  who 

besiege  the  Capitol 

;M.  Manlius  Capitolinus  thrown  from  the  Tar- 
peian  rock,  on  a charge  of  aiming  at  sovereign 

power 

The  first  appointment  of  curule  magistrates 
Lucius  Sextus,  the  first  Plebeian  consul  . 
Marcus  Curtius  leaps  into  the  gulf  which  had 

opened  in  the  forum 

The  Gaiils  defeated  in  Italy  .... 
War  with  the  Samnites,  which  lasts  51  years  . 
Embassy  to  Alexander  the  Great 

Defeat  at  Caudium 

Priests  first  elected  from  the  Plebeians 
The  Gauls  invade  the  Roman  territory ; siege 
of  Arezzo 
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350 

343 
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300 

284 
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280 

264 
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235 
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218 

216 


197 

185 

168 
167 

161 
149 

146 

153-133 

33 
32 


The  Etruscans  defeated  at  the  Vademonian 

lakes B.c, 

War  with  Pyrrhus 

Firsl  Punic  war  commenced  (see  Punic  Wars) 
Attilius  Reguhis  said  to  be  jmt  to  a cruel  death 
by  the  Carthaginians 
Temple  of  Janus  closed  . 

Great  invasion  of  the  Gauls ; repulsed 
Second  Punic  war  breaks  out 
The  Romans  are  defeated  by  Hannibal  at 

Cannse 

Syracuse  taken  by  Marcellus  . 

Scipio  defeats  Hannibal  at  Zama,  in  Africa 
The  Macedonian  wars  with  Philip  begin,  213 
and  200 ; his  defeat  at  Cynoscephalae 
Death  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder  . 

Third  Macedonian  war  begins,  171  ; Macedon 
conquered  and  annexed 
First  library  erected  at  Rome 
Philosophers  and  rhetoricians  are  banished 

Rome 

Third  Punic  war  begins 

Corinth  and  Carthage  destroyed  by  the  Romans 
(see  Corinth  and  Carthage)  . 

Numantine  war  in  Spain  . 

Attains  of  Pergamos  bequeaths  his  kingdom 
and  riches  to  the  Romans  . 

The  Servile  war  in  Sicily 
Two  plebeian  consuls 

The  Jugiu-thine  war 112-106 

The  Mithridatic  war  (which  see)  . . . 108-63 

The  Ambrones  defeated  b3^  Marius  . . . 102 

I’he  Social  war 90-88 

Rome  besieged  by  four  armies  (viz.  : those  of 
Marius,  Cinna,  Carbo,  and  Sertorius)  and 

taken 87 

Sylla  defeats  Marius , . 82 

Bithynia  bequeathed  to  the  Romans  by  king 
Nicomedes  .... 

Revolt  of  Spartacus  and  the  slaves 
Syria  conquered  by  Pompey 
The  Catiline  conspiracy  . 

Crassus  killed  by  the  Parthians 
Gaul  completely  conquered  . 

War  between  Ceesar  and  Pompey 
Battle  of  Pharsalia  (which  see) 

Cato  kills  himself  at  Utica  . 

Caesar  killed  in  the  Senate-house  . 

Cicero  killed,  proscribed  by  Antony 

Battle  of  Philippi  (tohich  see) 

The  Triumvirate  (Octavius,  Antonj^,  & Lepidus) 

Lepidus  ejected 

Battle  of  Actium  (which  see)  . . Sept.  2, 

Octavius  becomes  emperor  ....  — 

He  assumes  the  title  of  Augustus  . . . . 27 

The  empire  now  at  peace  with  all  the  world  ; 
the  Temple  of  Janus  shut;  Jesus  Christ 
born.  (See  Jews) 5 


. 74 

• 73-71 

. 65 

. . 63 

• 53 

• • 51 

SO 

. . 48 

46 

March  15,  44 

• 43 
42 
37 
33 

31 


Ovid  banished  to  Tomi  . . . . a.  n.  9 

Tiberius  retires  to  Caprea  ; tyranny  of  Sejanus  26 
A census  being  taken  by  Claudius,  the  emperor 
and  censor,  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  are  stated 
to  amount  to  6,944,000. — [It  is  now  considered 
that  the  population  of  Rome  within  the  walls 

was  under  a million.  ] 48 

Caractacus  brought  in  chains  to  Rome  . . . 51 

St.  Paul  arrives  in  bonds  at  Rome  ...  62 

Nero  burns  Rome  to  the  ground,  and  charges 
the  crime  upon  the  Christians  . . . . 64 

Seneca,  Lucan,  &c. , put  to  death  ...  65 

Peter  and  Paul  said  to  be  put  to  deatli  . . . 67 

Jerusalem  levelled  to  the  ground  by  Titus,  Spt.  8,  70 

The  Dacian  war  continues  15  years  ...  88 

Pliny  junior,  proconsul  in  Bithynia,  sends 
Trajan  his  celebrated  account  of  the  Christians,  102 
Trajan’s  expedition  into  the  East,  against  the 

Parthians,  &c 106 

I Trajan’s  column^crcctcd  at  Rome  . . .114 
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Adrian,  during  hia  roaidcnco  in  Britain,  crocta 

tlio  faniona  wall v.i>.  121 

Tlio  Capitol  doatroycd  l>y  liKddninff  . . .188 

Byzantium  t:ikon  ; its  walls  razud  . . . k/5 

Tlio  Cloths  aro  jiaid  trilmto  ....  222 

(Tho  Cloths,  Vandals,  Alani,  Snovi,  and  other 
Northern  nations  attack  tho  empire.] 

Bompoy's  amphithoatro  hnrnt  . . . . 2.^8 

I’o.stilence  thronghont  tho  empire  . . . 252  | 

Ciroat  victoiy  over  tho  Cloths  obtained  by 

Clandina  ; 300,000  slain 269 

Palmyra  conquered  and  Longinus  put  to  death,  273 
Tho  Barbarians  obtain  Dacia  ....  27.J 

Tho  era  of  .Martyrs 28.1 

Tho  Franks  settle  in  Gaul.  FrJrct  . . . 287 

Ckmstantins  dies  at  York 306 

Four  emperors  reign  at  one  time  . . . 308 

Constantino  tho  (jroat,  in  eon.scqncnco  of  a 
vision,  places  tho  cross  on  his  banncr.s,  and 
begins  to  favour  tho  Chri.stians  . . . . 312 

lie  tolerates  tho  Christian  faith  . . . . 323 

Puts  his  son  Crispus  to  death  . . . . 324 

Con.stantino  convokes  the  first  general  council 

of  Christians  at  Nico 325 

Tho  seat  of  empire  removed  from  Romo  to  | 
Byzantium,  328  ; dedicated  to  Constantine  . 330 

Constantino  orders  the  heathen  temples  to  bo 

destroyed — 

Revolt  of  300,000  Samai-itan  slaves  from  their 

masters 334 

Death  of  Constantine 337 

The  anny  under  J uliau  proclaims  him  emperor  360 
Jnhan,  who  had  been  educated  for  the  priest- 
hood, and  had  frequently  officiated,  abjures 
Christianity,  and  rc  - opens  the  heathen 
temples,  becoming  the  pagan  pontiff  . . 361 

J nlian  killed  in  battle 363 

(ffiristianity  restored  by  Jovian  . . . . — 

Tho  empire  divided  into  Eastern  and  Western 
by  Valentinian  and  Valens,  brothers ; the 
foi-mer  has  the  Western  portion,  or  Rome  . 364 

See  Western  and  Eastern  Empires  ; and  Italy. 

Rome  placed  under  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  . 404 

Taken  by  ^Uaric 410 

Taken  and  pillaged  by  Genseric  . . . . 455 

Odoacer,  king  of  Italy 476 

Rome  recovered  for  Justinian  by  Belisarius . . 537 

Retaken  by  the  Goths,  547  ; and  recovered  by 

Xarses 553  I 

Rome  independent  under  the  popes  . about  728  j 

They  acquire  much  political  power  through 
Pepin  of  France  and  Charlemagne  . . . 800 

The  emperor  Henry  IV.  takes  Rome  . . . 1084 

Arnold  de  Brescia  endeavouring  to  reform 
church  and  state  and  to  establish  a senate, 
is  put  to  death  as  a heretic  ....  1149 
Nicolo  di  Rienzi,  as  tribune  of  the  people, 
establishes  a republic,  but  is  compelled  to 
abdicate,  1347 : and  is  assassinated  . . . 1354 

Rise  of  the  great  families,  Colonna,  Orsini,  &c. 

about  1377 

The  city  greatly  embellished  by  pope  Leo.X.  1513-21 
It  is  captured  by  the  Constable  de  Bourbon  . 1527 
Harassed  by  the  French,  German,  and  Spanish 
factions,  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Taken  by  the  French,  who  proclaim  a repubhc,  1798 
Recovered  for  the  pope  by  the  Neapolitans  . 1799 

Retaken  by  the  French 1800 

Restored  to  pope  Pius  VII.  ....  1801 

Annexed  by  Napoleon  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
and  declared  second  city  of  the  empire  . . 1808 

Restored  to  the  pope Jan.  1814 

Who  re-estabhshes  the  Inquisition  and  the 

Jesuits Aug.  — 

The  papal  government  endeavour  to  annul  all 
innovations,  and  thus  provoke  much  opposi- 
tion; the  Carbonari  increase  in  numbers  . 1815-17 
Pohtical  assassinations  in  the  Romagna  . . 1817 

The  “ Young  Italy  ” party  established  by 


Joseph  Mazzini;  temporary  inHurrcctions  at 
Bologna  HujiprcHHcd  by  Austrian  aid  . .A.n.  1831 

Election  of  I’ius  IX.  Juno  16,  184^,  who  jiro- 
claimsan  amnesty;  and  authorises  a national 
guard  and  munieipal  institutions  . . . 1847 

Tho  Homans  ilesiro  to  join  tho  king  of  Kardini.a 
again.st  tho  Au.strians ; tho  pope  hesitates; 
tlio  Antonelli  ministry  retires : and  tho 
iMamiani  mini.stry  is  formed  . ...  1848 

Count  Rossi,  minister  of  justice  of  the  i>ontifical 
government,  as.sassinated  on  tho  stairca.se  of 
tho  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Romo  . Nov.  15,  — 
Insurrection  at  Rome,  tlic  iiopulaco  dcm.and  a 
democratic  ministry  and  tho  proclamation 
of  Italian  nationality;  the  pope  (Pius  IX.) 
hesitates,  the  Romans  surround  the  iialace, 
and  a conflict  ensues.  The  pope  accepts  a 
popular  ministry  ....  Nov.  16,  — 
[Cardinal  Palma,  the  i^opo’s  socrotaiy,  w'as  shot 
in  this  conflict.] 

A free  constitution  published  . Nov.  20,  — 
Tho  pope  escapes  in  disguise  from  Rome  to 
Gaeta  ......  Nov.  24,  — 

M.  de  Corcollcs  leaves  Paris  for  Rome,  a French 
armed  expedition  to  Civita  Vecchia  having 
lu’ccedcd  him,  to  afford  protection  to  the 

pope Nov.  27,  — 

Protest  of  the  pope  against  the  acts  of  the  pro- 
visional government  . . .Nov.  28,  — 

A constituent  assembly  meets  at  Romo,  Feb.  5,  1849 
The  Roman  National  Assembly  divests  tho  pope 
of  all  temporal  power,  and  adopts  the  re- 
publican form  of  government,  . . Feb.  8,  — 

The  pope  appeals  to  the  great  Roman  Cathohe 

powers Feb.  18,  — 

Civita  Vecchia  occupied  by  the  French  force 
iinder  marshal  Oudinot  . . April  26,  — 

A French  force  repulsed  from  Rome  with  loss 

April  30,  — 

Engagement  between  the  Romans  and  Neapoli- 
tans ; the  former  capture  60  prisoners  and 

400  muskets May  5,  — 

The  French  under  marshal  Oudinot  commence 
an  attack  on  Rome  ....  June  3,  — 
After  a brave  resistance  the  Romans  capitulate 
to  the  French  army  . . . June  30,  — 

The  Roman  assembly  dissolved  . . July  4,  — 

An  officer  from  Oudinot’s  camp  arrives  at 
Gaeta,  to  present  the  pope  with  the  keys  of 
the  two  gates  of  Rome  by  which  the  French 
army  had  entered  the  city  . . July  4,  — 

The  re-establishment  of  the  pope’s  authority 
proclaimed  at  Rome  ....  July  15,  — 

Oudinot  issues  a general  order  stating  that  the 
pope  (or  his  representative)  now  re-possesscs 
the  administration  of  affairs,  but  that  pubhe 
security  in  the  pontifical  dominions  still 
remains  under  the  special  guarantee  of  tho 

French  ai'my Aug.  3,  — 

The  pope  arrives  at  Portici  on  a visit  to  the 

king  of  Naples Sept.  4,  — 

He  arrives  at  Rome  ; Cardinal  Antonelli  be- 
comes foreign  minister  . . . April,  1850 

He  issues  the  bull  establishing  a Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  in  England  (see  Papal 

Aggression) Sept.  24,  — 

Important  concordat  with  Austria  . Aug.  1855 

The  pope  vi.sits  his  dominions  . . June,  1857 

Insurrection  in  the  Romagna,  at  Bologna,  and 

Ferrara June,  1859 

They  declare  for  adhesion  to  Piedmont  Sept.  — 
Accept  Buoncompagni  as  governor-general,  Nov.  — 
The  pope  appeals  to  Europe  for  help  against 

Sardinia July  12,  — 

The  Leg.ations  form  a defensive  alliance  with 
Tuscany,  Parma,  and  ]\Iodena  . . Aug.  20,  — 

The  queen  of  Spain  engages  to  send  troops  to 
Rome,  if  the  French  retire  . . Aug.  26,  — 

The  assembly  at  Bologna  vote  annexation  to 
Piedmont,  Sept.  7 ; the  king  engages  to  sup- 
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port  their  cause  before  the  great  powers, 

Hcjjt.  15  ; the  i^opc  annuls  the  acts  of  the 
assembly  at  Bologna ; and  denounces  the 
punishment  due  to  those  who  attack  the 
holy  see,  Sei>t.  26 ; and  dismisses  the  Sar- 
dinian ehargd  d’affaires  at  Rome  . Oct.  i,  1859 
The  Romagna,  Modena,  and  Parma  formed  into 
a province,  to  be  called  iEmilia  . Doc.  24,  — 

The  Sardinian  government  annul  the  Tuscan 
concordat,  Jan.  27 ; and  the  Lombard  one, 

March  20,  i860 

Riots  at  Rome  suppressed  by  the  police  with 
great  cruelty  ....  March  19,  — 
The  pope  excommunicates  all  concerned  in  the 
rebellion  in  his  states  . . . March  26,  — 

General  Lamoricifere  takes  command  of  papal 
army,  March  ; which  is  re-organised,  and  in- 
creased by  volunteers  from  Ireland,  &c.  May,  — 
Irish  volunteers  are  severely  treated  for  insub- 
ordination ; many  dismissed . . July,  — 

The  papal  army  estimated  at  20,000  . Aug.  — 

Tuscan  volunteers  enter  the  Papal  States  and 

are  repulsed May  ig,  — 

Insurrection  in  the  Marches,  Sept.  8 ; Fossem- 
brone  subdued  by  the  papal  troops  ; the 
people  appeal  to  the  Sardinian  government, 
whose  troops,  under  Cialdini  and  Fanti,  enter 
the  Papal  States  ....  Sept,  ii,  — 
Fanti  takes  Pesaro,  Sept.  12  ; and  Perugia,  in- 
cluding general  Schmidt  and  1600  prisoners, 

Sept.  14,  — 

Severe  allocution  of  the  pope  against  France 
and  Sardinia ; he  appeals  to  Europe  for  help. 

Sept.  28,  — 

Ancona  besieged  by  sea  and  land  . Sept.  17,  — 


: Cialdini  defeats  Lamoricihre  at  Castel-Fidardo, 

I Sept.  18;  and  takes  Ancona  . Sept.  29,  i860 
' Additional  French  troops  sent  to  Rome  . Oct.  — 

^ The  Marches  vote  for  annexation  to  Sardinia, 

I Nov.  — 

j Monastic  establishments  suxjpresscd  in  the 
I Legations ; the  monks  pensioned ; educa- 
i tional  institutions  founded  . . Dec.  — 

Subscriptions  raised  for  the  pope  in  various 
countries  ; the  formal  collection  forbidden  in 
France  and  Belgium ; permitted  in  England, 

Nov.  — 

The  French  emperor  advises  the  pope  to  give 
up  his  revolted  provinces  . . Dec.  21,  — 

Publication  of  Iio7ne  et  Les  Eveques,  Jan.  6 ; and 
of  La  France,  Rome,  et  Vltalie,  Feb.  15 : great 
excitement,  and  strong  advocacy  of  the  pope’s 
temporal  government  (attacked  by  prince 
Napoleon)  in  the  French  chambers,  March,  1861 
Petition  to  the  emperor  Napoleon  to  withdraw 
French  troops  from  Rome,  signed  by  num- 
bers of  the  Romans  . . . May  10,  — 

The  emperor  of  France  declines  a union  with 
Austria  and  Spain  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
pope’s  temporal  power  . . . June,  — 

Grand  ceremony  at  the  canonization  of  27 
Japanese  martyrs  (see  Canonization)  June  8,  — 
The  pope  declares  a severe  allocution  against 

the  Italians June  g,  — 

Garibaldi  calls  for  volunteers,  taking  as  his 
watchword,  “Rome  or  death  ! ” . July  19,  1862 
Railway  between  Rome  and  Naples  completed ; 
its  opening  opposed  by  the  Papal  government, 

Nov.  — 

See  Rahj,  and  France,  1862. 


KINGS  OF  ROME. 


BEFORE  CHRIST. 

753.  Romulus  : murdered  by  the  senators. 

[Tatius,  king  of  the  Cures,  had  removed  to 
Rome  in  747,  and  ruled  jointly  with  Romulus 
six  years.] 

716.  [Interregnum.] 

715.  Numa  Pompilius,  son-in-law  of  Tatius  the 
Sabine,  elected  ; died  at  the  age  of  82. 

672.  Tullus  Hostilius : murdered  by  his  successor, 
by  whom  his  palace  was  set  on  fire  ; his 
family  perished  in  the  flames. 

640.  Ancus  Martins,  grandson  of  Numa. 


616.  Tarquinius  Priscus ; son  of  Demaratus,  a 
Corinthian  emigrant,  chosen  king. 

578.  Servius  Tullius  : a manumitted  slave  ; married 
the  king’s  daughter  ; and  succeeded  by  the 
united  suffrages  of  the  army  and  the  people. 

534.  Tarquinius  Superbus,  grandson  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus  : assassinates  his  father-in-law,  and 
usurps  the  throne. 

510.  [The  rape  of  Lucretia,  by  Sextus,  son  of  Tar- 
quin,  and  consequent  insurrection,  leads  to 
the  abolition  of  royalty  and  the  establishment 
of  the  consulate.] 


REPUBLIC. 

BEFORE  CHRIST.  I 82-27.  Sccoud  x>erlod.  From  Sylla  to  Augustus. 

510-82.  First  period.  From  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin 
to  the  dictatorshiii  of  Sylla.  | 


EMPERORS 

BEFORE  CHRIST. 

48.  Caius  Julius  Caisar;  perpetual  dictator  : assassi- 
nated, March  15,  44  b.c. 

31.  Octavianus  Caesar:  in  the  year  27 b.c.  Augustus 
IMPERATOR.  Livy. 

AFTER  CHRIST. 

14.  Tiberius  (Claudius  Nero). 

37.  Caius  Caligula  : murdered  by  a tribune. 

41.  Claudius  I.  (Tiber.  Drusus) : poisoned  by  his 
wife  Agrippina,  to  make  way  for 
54.  Claudius  Nero  : deposed;  put  himself  to  death 
to  escape  a yet  more  terrible  end. 

68.  Servius  Sulpicius  Galba  : slain  by  the  praetorian 

band. 

69.  M.  Salvius  Otho  : stabbed  himself  after  a reign 

of  three  months. 

— Aulus  Vitellius  : deposed  by  Vespasian,  and  put 

to  death. 

— Titus  Flavius  Vespasian. 

79.  Titus  (Vespasian),  his  son. 


OF  ROME. 

81.  Titus  Flavius  Domitian,  brother  of  Titus;  last 
of  the  twelve  Caesars  ; assassinated. 

g6.  Cocceius  Nerva. 

98.  Trajan  (M.  Ulpius  Crinitus.) 

1 1 7.  Adi-ian  or  Hadrian  (Publius  .^lius). 

138.  Antoninus  Titus,  surnamed  Pius. 

161.  Marcus  Aurelius  (a  philosopher)  and  Lucius 
Verus,  his  son-in-law  : the  latter  died  in  i6g. 

180.  Commodus  (L.  Aurelius  Antoninus),  son  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  : poisoned  by  his  favourite 
mistress,  Martia. 

193.  Pubhus-Helvius-Pertinax  : put  to  death  by  the 
praetorian  band. 

[Four  emperors  now  start  up : Didianus  Julianus, 
at  Rome  ; Pescennius  Niger,  in  Syria ; Lucius 
Septimius  Severus,  in  Pannonia ; and  Clodius 
Albinus,  in  Britain]. 

193.  Lucius  Septimus  Severus : died  at  York  in 
Britain,  in  21 1 ; succeeded  by  his  sons. 

21 1.  M.  Aurelius  Caracalla,  and  Septimus  Geta. 
Geta  murdered  the  same  yc;u'  by  his  brother. 
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who  roiffnod  nlono  till  217,  when  ho  wus  sliiiii 
hy  his  HUocosKor, 

217.  M.  Opilius  Muc'riims,  prefect  of  tho  fpianls  : 

l>cheiule<l  in  a mntiny. 

218.  llolioffahalns  (M.  Aiirelius  Antoninus),  a youth  : 

nut  to  (loath  for  cuonnities. 

222.  Aioxauilcr  Soverus  : assassinated  hy  sonio 
soldiers  corru]ited  hy  Maxiininus. 

235.  Cains  Julius  Vorus  Maximiuus  : assassinated 
in  his  tent  before  the  walls  of  Acpiileia.  ( 

237.  M.  Antonins  Gordianus,  and  his  son  : the  latter 

having  hcen  killed  in  a battle  with  the  par-  > 
tisans  of  Maxiininus,  tho  father  strangled  ! 
himself  in  a fit  of  desiiair,  at  Carthago,  in  his  1 
80th  year. 

238.  lialbinus  and  I’upionus  : put  to  death. 

— Gordian,  junior,  grandson  of  tho  elder  Gordian, 

in  his  i6th  year  : assassinated  by  the  guards, 
at  the  instigation  of  his  succc.ssor, 

244.  Philip  the  Arabian  : assassinated  by  his  o^v^l 
soldiers  ; his  son  Philip  was  murdered,  at  the 
same  time,  in  his  mother’s  arms. 

249.  Jlctius  Oecius  : ho  perished  with  his  two  sons,  | 
and  their  army,  in  an  engagement  with  tho 
Goths. 

251.  Galhis  riostilius,  and  his  son  Volusianus  ; both 
slain  by  tho  soldiery. 

253.  .iEmilianus : put  to  death  after  a reign  of  only 
four  months. 

253.  Valerianus,  and  his  son  Gallienus : the  first  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  and 
flayed  alive. 

260.  Gallienus  reigned  alone. 

[About  this  time  thirt}^  pretenders  to  imperial 
power  start  up  in  different  parts  of  the  empire ; 
of  these,  Cyriades  is  the  first,  but  he  is  slain.  ] 
268.  Claudius  II.  (Gallienus  having  been  assassinated 
by  the  offieers  of  the  guard)  succeeds  : dies  of 
the  plague. 

270.  Quintillus,  his  brother,  elected  at  Rome  by  the 
senate  and  troops  : Aurelian  by  the  army  in 
lUyricum.  Quintillus,  despairing  of  success 
against  his  rival,  who  was  marching  against 
him,  opened  his  veins  and  bled  himself  to  death. 
270.  Aurelian  : assassinated  by  his  soldiers  in  his 
march  against  Persia,  in  Jan.  275. 

275.  [Interregnum  of  about  nine  months.] 

— Tacitus,  elected  Oct.  25 : died  at  Tarsus  in 

Cilicia,  April  13.  276. 

276.  Florian,  his  brother ; his  title  not  recognised 

by  the  senate. 


276.  M.  Aurelius  Probus  : asHassinated  by  his  troojm 
at  Hirmium. 

282.  M.  .\urelius  Cams:  killed  at  Ctesiphon  by 

lightning  ; succeeded  by  his  serns, 

283.  Carinus  and  Xumcrianus  : both  assassinated, 

after  transient  reigns. 

284.  Diocletian  : who  iwscrciatcd  as  his  colleague  in 

the  govcniment, 

2S6.  Maximianus  Hercules  : the  two  emperors  resign 
in  favour  of 

305.  Constantins  Chlorus  and  Galcrius  Maximianus  ; 

the  first  died  at  Vork,  in  Britain,  in  306,  and 
the  troops  saluted  as  emperor,  his  sem, 

306.  Constantine,  afterwards  styled  the  Great  : 

whilst  at  Romo  the  prsetorian  band  j^ro- 
claimcd 

— iMaxentius,  son  of  Maximianus  Hercules. 

Besides  these  wci’o, 

— Maximianus  Hercules,  who  endeavoured  to  re- 

cover his  abdicated  power, 

— Flavius  Valerius  Severus,  murdered  by  the  last 

named  pretender  ; and 

307.  Flavius  Valerianus  Licinims,  the  brother-in-Law 

of  Constantine. 

[Of  these,  Maximianus  Hercules  was  strangled 
in  Gaul,  in  310 ; Galerius  Maximianus  died 
wretchedly  in  31 1 ; Max en tins  was  drowned 
in  the  Tiber  in  312  ; and  Licinius  was  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Constantine  in  324.  ] 

323.  Constantine  the  Great  now  reigned  alone  : died 
on  Whitsunday,  May  22,  337. 

^Sons  of  Constantine ; di- 
vided the  empire  between 
them  : the  first  was  slain 
in  340,  and  the  second 
murciered  in  350,  when 
the  third  became  sole 
[ emperor. 

361.  Julian,  the  Apostate,  so  called  for  abjuring 
Christianity,  having  been  educated  for  the 
priesthood : mortally  wounded  in  a battle 
with  the  Persians,  363. 

363.  Jovian  ; reigned  8 months  : found  dead  in  [his 

bed,  supposed  to  have  died  from  the  fumes  of 
charcoal. 

364.  Valentinian  and  Valens. 

375.  Valens  with  Gratian  and  Valentinian  II. 

379.  Theodosius  I.,  <fec. 

392.  Theodosius  alone. 

The  Roman  empire  divided.  See  Eastern 
Empire,  Western  Empire,  and  Popes. 
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RONCESYAIjLE  (in  tlie  PjTenees),  where,  it  is  said,  Charlemagne  was  surprised  and 
defeated  by  the  Gascons,  and  his  renowned  paladin,  Roland,  or  Orlando,  slain,  a.d,  778.  On 
July  25,  1813,  marshal  Soiilt  Avas  defeated  by  the  British  entering  France. 

ROPE-MAKIjSTG  MACHIjSTE.  One  Avas  patented  by  Richard  March  in  1784,  and  by 
Edmd.  CartAA’right,  in  1 792.  Many  improA^ements  haA^e  been  made  since. 

R0SA;M0ND’S  bower.  Rosamond  AA^as  daughter  of  lord  Clifford,  and  mistress  of 
Henry  II.  about  1173.  A conspiracy  AA*as  formed  by  the  queen,  jwince  Henry,  and  his  other 
sons,  against  the  king,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  her.  Henry  kept  her  in  a labyrinth 
at  Woodstock,  AAdiere  his  queen,  Eleanor,  it  is  said,  discovered  her  apartments  by  the  clue  of 
a silk  thread,  and  poisoned  her.  She  Avas  buried  at  GodstoAv  church,  from  whence  Hugh, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  had  her  ashes  removed,  Avith  every  species  of  indignity,  in  1191. 

ROSARY.  See  Beads. 

ROSAS  (1!^.  E.  Spain'),  Bay  of,  AA-liere  a brilliant  naval  action  Avas  fought  by  the  boats 
of  the  Cumberland,  Yolontaire,  Aiiollo,  Topaze,  Philomel,  Scout,  and  Tuscan,  commanded 
by  Rent.  Tailour,  AA'hich  ended  in  the  capture  or  destruction  of  eleven  armed  A^essels  in  the 
bay,  FTov.  i,  1809. 

ROSBACH  (Rosebec)  in  Flanders.  Here  Charles  YI.  of  France  beat  the  Flemings,  who 
had  revolted  against  their  count,  1382.  At  Rosbach,  in  Prussia,  a great  battle  AA'as  fought 
betAveen  the  Prussians,  commancled  by  Frederick  the  Great,  and  the  combined  army  of  French 
and  Austrians,  in  AA'hich  the  latter  sustained  a complete  defeat  and  severe  loss,  Nov.  5,  1757. 
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ROSES,  Wars  of  the*.  The  partisans  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  chose  the  red  rose  as 
their’mark  of  distinction,  and  those  of  York  were  denominated  from  the  white.  Edw.  III.  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson  Richard  II.,  who  was  deposed  and  succeeded  by  Roger  Mortimer, 
earl  of  March,  ancestor  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  (son  of  Jolin  of  Gaunt,  the  third  son  of 
Edward),  as  Henry  IV.  in  1399,  in  prejudice  to  the  duke  of  York,  descended  from  Lionel  the 
seeond  son  of  Edward  III.  Several  conspiracies  arose  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  and  V., 
and  civil  war  began  in  tlie  reign  of  the  weak  Henry  YI.  which  filled  the  kingdom  with  commo- 
tion, and  deluged  its  plains  with  blood.  First  battle  fought  May  22,  1455,  at  St.  Albans, 
the  last  at  Bosworth,  Aug.  22,  1485.  Above  100,000  men  j)erished,  and  many  noble  families 
were  either  totally  extinguished  or  ruined.  The  union  of  the  roses  was  effected  in  the 
marriage  of  Henry  YII.  with  the  princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  lY.  i486. 

ROSETTA  (in  Egypt).  Taken  by  the  French  in  1798  ; and  by  the  British  and  Turks, 
April  19,  1801.  The  Turks  repulsed  the  British  here.  May  21,  1807.  Near  Rosetta,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  was  fought  the  memorable  battle  of  Aug.  i,  1798,  between  the  fleets  of 
France  and  England,  the  latter  commanded  by  Nelson.  See  Nile.  Ali  Pacha  rendered  great 
service  to  his  country  by  constructing  a canal  between  Rosetta  and  Alexandria. 

ROSETTA  STONE,  discovered  by  the  French  in  1799  ; and  brought  from  Rosetta  in  a 
French  vessel,  from  whence  it  was  taken  by  Mr.  Win.  R.  Hamilton,  who  deposited  it  in  the 
British  Museum.  In  1841,  Mr.  Letronne  published  the  text  and  a translation  of  the  Greek 
inscrijition.  It  is  a piece  of  black  basalt,  about  3 feet  long,  and  feet  wide,  with  an 
inscription  in  three  languages,  viz.  hieroglyphics,  modified  hieroglyphics  (enchorial),  and 
Greek,  setting  forth  the  praises  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  (about  194  b.c.).  It  has  been  subjected 
to  the  investigations  of  Dr.  T.  Young  and  Champollion. 

ROSICRUCIANS.  A sect  of  mystical  philosophers,  who  first  appeared  in  Germany  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  again  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  They  derived  their  name 
from  the  Cmifesacie  Roseoe  Crucis  of  Valentine  Andreas,  1615.  They  swore  fidelity,  promised 
secrecy,  and  wrote  hieroglyphically ; and  affirmed  that  the  ancient  philosojihers  of  Egypt, 
the  Chaldeans,  Magi  of  Persia,  and  Gymnosophists  of  the  Indies,  taught  the  same  doctrine. 

ROSS,  Cork  (S.  Ireland),  a bishopric  founded,  it  is  siqiposed,  by  St.  Fachnan,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  It  was  united  to  Cork  in  1340  ; and  Cloyne  to  both,  by  the 
Irish  Church  Temporalities  act  (1833).  See  Bishops.  Ross,  New,  Wexford  (S.E.  Ireland), 
a battle  was  fought  between  the  royal  troops  commanded  by  general  Johnston,  and  the 
insurgent  force  commanded  by  general  Beauchamp  Bagenal  Harvey  ; when,  after  a most 
obstinate  contest,  the  latter  were  defeated,  losing  more  than  2600  killed,  June  4,  1798. 
This  was  one  of  the  best  contested  battles  fought  in  the  rebellion  of  that  year. 

ROTA  CLUB.  A society  who  met  at  Miles’  Coffee-house  in  New  Palace-yard,  West- 
minster, during  the  administration  of  Oliver  Cromwell ; their  plan  was  that  all  the  great 
officers  of  state  should  be  chosen  by  ballot : and  that  a certain  number  of  members  of 
parliament  should  be  changed  annually  by  rotation,  from  whence  they  took  their  title.  Sir 
William  Petty  was  one  of  the  members  in  1659.  Biog.  Brit. 

ROTHESAY  CASTLE.  See  Wrecks,  1831. 

ROTTERDAM,  the  second  city  in  Holland.  Its  importance  dates  from  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  commerce  of  Antwerp  was  transferred  to  it  in  1509.  It  suffered  much  from 
the  French  revolutionary  wars,  and  from  inundations  in  1775  and  1825.  Desiderius  Erasmus 
was  born  here  in  1467. 

ROUEN  (N.  Franee),  an  archbishopric  A.d.  260,  became  the  capital  of  Normandy  in  the 
tenth  century.  It  was  held  by  the  English  king  till  1204  ; and  was  retaken  by  Henry  Y. 
Jan.  19,  1419.  Joan  of  Arc,  the  maid  of  Orleans,  was  burnt  here  May  30,  1431.  It  was 
subdued  by  the  king  of  France  in  1449  ; and  was  besieged  1562,  and  1591. 

ROUND-HEADS.  In  the  civil  war  which  began  in  1641,  the  adherents  of  Charles  I. 
were  called  Cavaliers,  and  the  friends  of  the  parliament  were  Round-heads.  The  term  arose 
from  those  persons  who  distinguished  themselves  by  having  a round  bowl  or  wooden  dish  put 
upon  their  heads,  and  their  hair  cut  by  the  edges  or  brim  of  the  bowl.  See  Cavaliers. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY.  A society  of  artists  met  in  St.  Peter’s  court,  St.  Martin’s-lane, 
about  1739,  which  Hogarth  established  as  the  society  of  Incorporated  Artists,  who  held 
their  first  exhibition  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  April  21,  1760.  From  this  sprang  the 

* The  rose,  a symbol  of  silence,  gave  rise  to  the  phrase  suh  ro.td,  “under  the  rose  ; ’’  said,  by  Italian 
writers,  to  have  risen  from  the  circiimstance  of  the  pope’s  presenting  consecrated  roses,  which  were  placed 
over  the  confessionals  at  Rome,  to  denote  secrecy,  a.d.  1526. 
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Koyal  Academy,  in  oonse([ucnoo  of  a disjmto  l>otwccn  the  directors  and  the  fellows.  On 
Dec.  lo,  1768,  the  in.stitntion  of  the  present  Royal  Academy  wa.s  completeil  under  the 
patromifijo  of  Oeorgo  111.  ; and  sir  Jo.shna  Ileynolds,  knighted  on  the  occa.sion,  was  api)ointed 
Its  iirst  ]>resideiit.  Lciijh.  'I’lie  first  e.xhihition  of  the  Academicians  (at  rall-AIall)  was  in 
1769.  in  1771  the  king  granted  them  apartments  in  old  Somer.set-honse,  and  aftenvards, 
in  17S0,  in  new  Somer.set-honse,  where  they  remained  till  1838,  when  they  removed  to 
the  National  Oallery.  Among  its  jirofe.ssors  have  been  .lohnson,  Oibhon,  Ooldsmith, 
^Macaulay,  and  Hallam.  'fnrner  the  jiainter  gave  funds  to  the  academy  for  the  award  of  a 
medal  triennially  for  landscape  jiainting.  It  was  given  to  Mr.  N.  O.  Lniiton  in  1857.  A 
commission  of  impiiry  into  the  allairs  of  the  academy  Avas  appointed  in  1862. 

ruKsiDKNT.s.  I 1820.  Sir  Thoin.-vs  Lawrence. 

1768.  Sir.Iu.shua  UoynolJs.  1830.  Sir  Martin  A.  Slice. 

1792.  Benjamin  West.  1 1850.  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  now  puesident  (1862). 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  ^fUSIC  wa.s  establi.shed  1823,  mainly  by  the  exertions  of  lord 
Rnrghersh  (afterwards  earl  of  Westmoreland,  who  died  Oct.  16,  1859),  and  was  incorporated 
by  charter  in  1830.  The  iirst  concert  took  place  Dec.  8,  1828. 

ROYAL  ADELAIDE  and  ROYWL  CHARTER.  See  Wredcs,  1850,  1859. 


ROYAL  ASSENT.  If  the  king  assent  to  a ]mblic  bill,  the  clerk  of  the  parliament 
declares  the  Norman  French,  “Xc  roy  U veut,”  the  king  wills  it  so  to  be.  If  the  king  refuses 
his  assent,  it  is  in  the  gentle  language  of  ‘ ‘ Le  roy  s'avisera,  ” the  king  will  advise  upon  it. 
This  is  the  language  usually  adopted  to  the  present  day.  HaU.  By  the  statute  33  lien.  VIII. 
1541,  the  king  may  give  his  assent  by  letters-pateut.  BlacJcstonds  Com. 

ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  London.  The  foundation  of  the  original  edifice  was  laid  by  sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  June  7,  1566,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tun  ])iison.  Queen  Elizabeth 
opened  it  in  January  23,  1571,  and  her  herald  named  it  the  Royal  Exchange.  Hume.  It 
was  totally  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  Sept.  1666.  Charles  II.  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
next  edifice,  Oct.  23,  1667,  which  Avas  completed  by  Mr.  HaAvkesmore,  a pupil  of  sir 
Christopher  Wren’s,  in  about  three  years  ; it  was  repahed  and  beautified  in  1769.  This  also 
Avas  burnt  Jan.  10,  1838,  Avith  a number  of  public  offices,  &c.  The  neAv  Royal  Exchange, 
commenced  in  1842  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Tite,  Avas  opened  by  the  queen,  Oct.  28,  1844. 

ROYBAL  EXCHANGE,  Dublin,  commenced  in  1769,  and  opened  ten  years  after — a 
magnificent  building,  Avhose  expense  Avas  defrayed  by  lottery  schemes,  conducted  by  the 
merchants  Avith  an  integrity  that  did  them  honour.  Harclie. 

ROYBAL  GEORGE.  First-rate  man- of- Avar  of  100  guns,  overset  off  Spithead,  and 
suddenly  Avent  doAvn  Avhile  at  anchor,  by  the  guns  rolling  to  one  side.  Rear-admiral 
Kempenfeldt,  the  creAv,  many  marines,  Avomen,  and  Jcavs,  in  all  aboA'e  600  persons  Avere 
droAA'iied,  Aug.  29,  1782.* 

ROYLVL  HUMANE  SOCIETY  (London).  See  Humane  Society. 

ROYBAL  INSTITUTION  of  Great  Britain.  This  institution,  the  earliest  of  the  kind 
in  London,  Avas  founded,  March,  1799,  by  count  Rumford,  and  sir  Joseph  Banks,  assisted  by 
earls  Spencer  and  Morton,  and  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  It  received  the  immediate 
patronage'of  George  III.  andAA*as  incorporated,  Jan.  13,  1800,  by  royal  charter  as  “The  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  diffusing  knoAvledge,  and  facilitating  the  general 
introduction  of  useful  mechanical  inventions  and  improvements,  and  for  teaching,  by  courses 
of  philosophical  lectures  and  experiments,  the  application  of  science  to  the  common  purposes 
of  life.”  It  Avas  enlarged  and  extended  by  an  act  of  parliament  in  1810  ; the  original  plan, 
as  draAAm  up  by  count  Rumford,  in  1 799,  having  been  considerably  modified,  t 


The  House  (in  Albemarle-street,  Piccadilly)  was  ; 
purchased  in  June,  1799;  and  the  present  front  i 
was  added  by  subscription  in  1838.  The  Lecture  1 
theatre  was  erected  in  1803,  under  tbe  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  T.  AVebster. 

The  Library  was  commenced  in  1803,  by  the 
munificent  subscriptions  of  tbe  proprietors  of 
the  institution.  It  now  (1862)  comprises  about 
33,000  A'olumes,  the  present  annual  increase  being 


about  900.  Classified  catalogues  (by  W.  Harris) 
were  pubUshed  in  1809  and  1821 ; a new  one  (by 
B.  Vincent)  in  1857. 

The  Museum  contains  choice  geological  specimens 
collected  by  Davy,  Hatchett,  Wollaston,  &c. , much 
of  the  original  philosophical  apparatus  of  Caven- 
dish, and  of  Davy,  Faraday,  and  other  professors 
of  the  institution  ; and  other  interesting  objects, 
chiefly  contributed  by  the  members. 


* By  the  use  of  the  diving-bell,  the  ship  imbedded  in  the  deep,  was  surveyed  in  May  1817,  et  seq. 
Portions  of  the  vessel  and  its  cargo  were  brought  up  in  1839-42.  under  the  superintendence  of  sir  Charles 
Pasley,  when  gunpowder  was  ignited  by  the  agency  of  electricity. 

t The  members  are  elected  by  ballot,  and  pay  five  guineas  on  admission,  and  five  guineas  annually,  or 
a composition  of  sixty  guineas. 
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The  first  Lecturk  was  delivered  March  4,  1801,  by 
Dr.  Garnett,  he  being  the  first  professor  of  natural 
I)hilosopliy  and  chemistry.  In  1802  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  so  celebrated  for  his 
researches  in  optics,  resulting  in  the  discovery  of 
the  interference  of  light,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  theory  of  \indulation.  Ilis  “Lectures  on 
Natural  Philosophy  and  the  Mechanical  Arts,” 
first  published  in  1807,  are  still  considered  a text- 
book of  physical  science.  His  works  on  antiqua- 
rian literature  (hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  <fec. ) are 
also  highly  esteemed.  In  Feb.  1801,  Mr.  (after- 
wards sir  Humphry)  Davywas  engaged  as  assistant 
lecturer  and  director  of  the  laboratory,  and  on 
May  31,  1802,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  che- 
mistry. His  lectures  were  eminently  successful, 
and  his  discoveries  in  chemistry  and  electricity 
have  immortalised  his  name,  and  conferred  honour 
on  the  in.stitution  : by  him  the  alkaloids,  potas- 
sium and  sodium,  were  discovered  in  1807;  the 
natiire  of  chlorine  was  determined  in  1810,  and  the 
safety-lamp  invented  in  1815. — Professor  W.  T. 
Brands  succeeded  sir  Humphry  as  professor  of 
chemistry  in  1813,  and  held  that  office  till  his 
resignation  in  1852,  since  which  time  he  has  been 
elected  hon.  professor.  From  1816  to  1850  he 
delivered,  in  the  laboratory  of  this  institution,  his 
celebrated  chemical  lectures  to  students. — In  1813 
Professor  Faraday,  on  the  recommendation  of  sir 
II.  Davy,  was  engaged  as  assistant  in  the  laboratory, 
and  in  1825  as  its  director  : in  1827  he  became  one 
of  the  permanent  lecturers  of  the  institution. 
In  1820  he  commenced  those  researches  in  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism  which  form  an  era  in  the 
history  of  science.  In  1823-4  discovered  the 
condensability  of  chlorine  and  other  gases  ; in  1831 
he  obtained  electricity  from  the  magnet  ; in  1845 
he  exhibited  the  two-fold  magnetism  of  matter, 
comprehending'aU  known  substances,  the  magnet- 
ism of  gases,  flame,  &c.  ; and  in  1850  he  published 
his  researches  on  atmospheric  magnetism.  Dr.  J. 


Tyndall,  F.R.S.,  the  present  professor  of  natural 
philosophy,  was  first  elected  in  July,  1853  : he  has 
since  pro.secuted  his  researches  on  magnetism, 
heat,  glaciers,  &c.  here,  and  laid  the  results  ex- 
I)erimentally  before  the  members. 

In  1804  .sir  J.  St.  Aubyn  and  other  gentlemen  pro- 
posed to  form  a School  of  Mines  at  this  in.sti- 
tution ; but  the  plan,  although  warmly  suppoi-ted 
by  the  members,  was  withdrawn  for  want  of 
encouragement  by  the  government  and  by  mining 
proprietors. 

The  Weekly  Evening  Meetings,  on  the  Fridays 
from  January  to  June,  as  now  ai-ranged,  com- 
menced in  1826.  Discourses  (of  which  abstracts 
are  printed)  are  given  at  these  meetings  by  the 
professors . of  the  institution,  and  by  the  most 
eminent  men  in  every  department  of  science. 

Endowments.  In  1833  John  Fuller,  e.sq.,  of  Rose- 
hill,  endowed  two  professorships,  of  chemistry 
and  physiology  : the  former  was  bestowed  on  Mr. 
Faraday  for  life  ; the  latter  on  Dr.  Roget  for  three 
years,  to  be  filled  up  afterwards  by  triennial  elec- 
tion.— The  Fullerian  professors  of  physiology  have 
been  R.  E.  Grant,  T.  R.  Jones,  W.  B.  Carpenter, 
W.  W.  Gull,  T.  W.  Jones,  T.  H.  Huxley,  R.  Owen, 
and  J.  Marshall. — In  1838  Mrs.  Acton  gave  loooL 
to  be  invested  for  paying  every  seven  years  100 
guineas  for  the  best  essay  on  the  beneficence  of 
the  Almighty  as  illustrated  by  discoveries  in 
science  ; which  have  been  awarded— in  1844  to 
Mr.  G.  Fownes ; in  1851  to  Mr.  T.  Wharton  Jones  ; 
in  1858  no  award  was  made. 

The  Jirst  oncers  were  sir  Josejih  Banks,  president, 
till  the  charter  was  granted,  afterwards  the  earl  of 
Winchelsea ; Mr.  (afterwards  sir  Thomas)  Bernard, 
treasurer  ; rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Glasse,  secretary.  The 
present  are  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  K.G. 
president  (since  1842);  W.  Pole,  esq.,  treasurer 
(since  1849);  H.  Bence  Jones,  M.D.,  secretary 
(who  succeeded  in  Dec.  i860  the  rev.  John  Barlow, 
who  had  held  the  office  18  years). 


ROYAL  MARRIAGE  ACT.  See  article  Marriage  Act,  Royal. 

ROYAL  MILITARY  and  NAVAL  ASYLUMS,  Military  and  Naval. 

ROYAL  NAVY,  Navy. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY  (London),  In  1645  several  learned  men  met  in  London  to  discus.s 
philosophical  questions  and  report  experiments  ; the  Novum  Organon  of  Bacon,  published  in 
1620,  having  given  great  impulse  to  such  pursuits.  Some  of  them  (Drs.  Wilkins,  Wallis, 
&c,),  about  1648-9,  removed  to  Oxford,  and  with  Dr.  (afterwards  bisliop)  Seth  Ward,  the 
hon.  Robert  Boyle,  Dr.  (afterwards  sir)  W.  Petty,  and  several  doctors  of  divinity  and  physic, 
frequently  assembled  in  the  apartments  of  Dr.  Wilkins,  in  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  They 
formed  what  has  been  called  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Oxford,  which  only  lasted  till  1690. 
The  members  were,  about  1658,  called  to  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  on  account  of  their 
respective  professions  ; and  the  majority  coming  to  London,  constantly  attended  the  lectures 
at  Gresham  College,  and  met  occasionally  till  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell  in  1559. 


The  society  w.as  organised  in  1660,  and  constituted  by 
Charles  II.  a body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the 
appellation  of  “the  President,  Council,  and  Fel- 
lows of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  for  improving 
Natural  Knowledge,”  April  22,  1662. 

Evelyn  records  the  first  anniversary  meeting,  St. 
Andrew’s  day,  Nov.  30,  1663. 

The  Philosophical  Transactions  begin  March  6,  1664-5. 

In  1668,  Newton  invented  his  reflecting  telescope 
(now  in  the  possession  of  the  society),  and  on 
April  28,  1686,  presented  to  the  society  the  MS. 
of  his  Principia,  which  the  council  ordered  to  be 
printed.  This  was  done  under  the  superintendence 
and  also  at  the  expense  of  Halley  the  astronomer, 
at  that  time  clerk  to  the  society. 

The  society  met  for  some  years  at  Gresham  College, 
and  afterwards  at  Arundel  House  (1666),  where 
it  came  into  possession  of  a valuable  library. 


presented  by  Mr.  Howard,  grandson  of  its  col- 
lector, the  eail  of  Arundel.  After  various  changes 
the  fellows  returned  to  Gresham  College,  where 
they  remained  till  their  removal  to  Crane-court, 
in  a house  purchased  by  themselves,  Nov.  8,  1610. 

They  remove  to  apartments  granted  them  in  Somer- 
set-house, 1780 ; to  apartments  in  Burlington-house, 
Piccadilly,  1857. 

The  first  Copley  Medal  was  awarded  to  Stephen  Gray 
in  1731  ; the  Royal  Medal  to  John  Dalton,  1826; 
the  Rumford  Medal,  instituted  in  1797,  to  count 
Rumford  himself  in  1800. 

Parliament  votes  annually  loool.  to  the  Royal  Society 
for  scientific  purposes. 

Regulations  made  by  which  fifteen  Fellows  are  to  be 
elected  annually,  who  pay  ten  pounds  on  admis- 
sion, and  four  pounds  annually,  or  a composition 
of  sixty  pounds,  March,  1847. 
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rnK-sinKjrrH. 

1660.  Sir  UolHjrt  Momy. 

1663.  lionl  Urounoker. 

1677.  Sir.losoph  Williamson. 
i68o.  Sir  C.  Wren. 

1683.  Sir  John  lloskyn.s. 

1683.  Sir  Cyril  Wycho. 

1684.  Saimicl  Popy.s. 

i686.  John,  carl  oVCarbcry. 

1689.  Thomas,  earl  of  Pombroko. 

1690.  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 


1605.  Cha«.  Montaianio  (aftds.  oarl 
of  llalifa.x). 

1698.  John  lord  Somers. 

1703.  Sir  Isiuie  Nowton. 

1727.  Sir  Mans  Sloano. 

1741.  Martin  Polkes. 

1752.  Goo.  carl  of  .Maeclcsficld. 

1764.  James,  oarl  of  .Morton. 

1768.  James  Burrow. 

1765.  Jame.s  West. 

1772,  James  Burrow. 


1772.  Sir  Jolin  Prinjflo. 

1778.  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 

1820.  Dr.  W.  II.  Wollaston. 

1820.  Sir  Iluinphrj’  Davy. 

1827.  Davies  Gilbert. 

1830.  Duke  of  Sussex. 

1838.  Marquess  of  Northampton. 
1848.  Earl  of  Rosso. 

1854.  Lord  Wrotteslo}’. 

1858.  Sir  Benjamin  C.  Brodie. 
i80i.  Major-gen.  Edward  Sabine. 


EOYAL  SOCIETIES,  Societies. 

KUniCOX,  a small  river  llowiii"  into  the  Adriatic  sea,  separated  Cisalpine  Gaul  from 
Italy  proper.  Kenuan  generals  were  forbidden  to  ]ia.ss  this  river  at  tlie  head  of  an  army. 
This  was  done  by  Juliu-s  Ciesar  49  ii.c.  who  thereby  began  the  revolt  against  the  government 
and  a deailly  civil  war. 

KUBIDIU^I,  an  alkaline  metal,  discovered  by  Bunsen  by  means  of  the  .spectrum  analy.sis, 
and  made  known  in  1861. 

KUHMKORFF'S  INDUCTION  COIL.  A new  magneto-electric  apparatus  con.structed 
by  M.  Kuhmkorff  in  1851.  By  its  means  most  brilliant  experiments  are  made.  This 
apparatus  has  been  since  considerably  modified  by  its  inventor  and  others.  M.  Du  Moncel 
imblished  an  account  of  it  in  1859. 

RULING-MACHINES,  used  for  ruling  paper  with  faint  lines,  for  merchants’  account- 
books,  &c.  They  were  invented  by  an  ingenious  Dutchman,  resident  in  London,  in  1782, 
and  were  subsequently  greatly  imiwoved  by  AVoodmason,  Payne,  Brown,  and  others.  They 
were  improved  in  Scotland  in  1803.  An  invention  has  lately  rendered  account-books  perfect 
by  the  numbering  of  the  pages  Anth  types,  instead  of  the  numbers  being  AATitten  by  a pen,  so 
that  a page  cannot  be  torn  out  from  them  Avithout  being  discovered. 

RUM  (French  rhum),  ardent  spirit  distilled  from  sugar  lees  and  mola.sses,  deriAung  its 
pecidiar  flavour  from  a volatile  oil.  Rum  is  principally  made  in  the  West  Indies.  The  duty 
(since  1858)  on  colonial  rum  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  8s.  2d.  per  gallon,  on 
foreign  rum  (since  1846)  is  15s.  per  gallon. 


ImpoHed.  Gallons. 

1848 6,858,981 

1851 4,745,244 


Imported.  Gallons. 

1853 5,206,248 

1855 8,714,337 


Imported.  Gallons. 

I 1857  . . • . . 6,515,683 

1 i860.  . . . 7,027,854 


RUMP  PARLIAMENT.  See  Pride's  Purge. 

RUSSELL  ADMINISTRATIONS.*  Palmerston  Administration.  &c. 


FIRST  ADMiNisTR.\TiON,  (formed  on  the  resignation 
of  sir  Robert  Peel,  July,  1846). 

Lord  John  Russell,. /irst  lord  of  the  treasurj/. 

Marque.ss  of  Lansdo^vne,  lord  president  of  the  council. 
Earl  of  Minto,  privy  seal. 

Mr.  (now  sir  Charles)  Wood,  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer. 

Viscount  Palmerston,  sir  George  Grey,  and  earl  Grey,  I 
foreign,  home,  and  colonial  secretaries.  \ 

Sir  John  Hobhouse  (now  lord  Broughton),  and  earl 
of  CliArendon  (succeeded  by  Mr.  Labouchere),  i 
hoards  of  control  and  trade.  1 

The  earl  of  Auckland  (succeeded  by  sir  Francis 
Thornhill  Baring),  admiralty.  | 

Lord  Campbell  (succeeded  by  the  earl  of  Carlisle, 
late  viscount  Morpeth),  duchy  of  Lancaster. 

5Ir.  Fox  Maule,  secretary  at  war.  j 

Marquess  of  Clanricarde,  postmaster;  T.  B.  Macaulay,  ' 
kc.  I 

Lord  Cottenham  (succeeded  by  lord  Truro),  lord 
chancellor. 

Lord  John  Russell  and  his  colleagues  resigned  their 
offices,  Feb.  21,  1851 : but  were  induced  (after  the 


failure  of  lord  Stanley’s  party  to  form  an  adminis- 
tration) to  return  to  power,  March  3 following 

SECOND  ADMINISTRATION,  or  Continuation  of  his 
first,  March  1851. 

Lord  John  Russell,  ,/irs<  lord  of  the  treasury. 

Alarquess  of  Lansdowne,  president  of  the  council. 

Earl  of  Minto,  lord  privy  seal. 

Sir  Charles  AVood,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

Sir  George  Grey,  viscount  Palmerston  (succeeded 
by  earl  Granville,  Dec.  22),  and  earl  Grej-,  home 
foreign  and  colonial  secretaries. 

Sir  Francis  T.  Baring,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 

Lord  Broughton,  hoard  of  control. 

Sir.  Labouchere,  hoard  of  trade. 

Sir.  Fox  Slaule  (afterwards  lord  Panmure,  and  now 
earl  of  Dalhousie),  secretary  at  war. 

Slarquess  of  Clam-icarde,  postmaster-general. 

Earl  Granville,  paymaster-general. 

Lord  Seymour,  earl  of  Carlisle,  &c. 

Lord  Truro,  lord  chancellor. 

This  ministry  resigned  Feb.  21,  1852.  See  Derby 
Administration. 


* Lord  John  Russell,  3rd  son  of  John,  duke  of  Bedford,  was  bom  Aug.  ig,  1792  ; SI.P.  for  Tavistock  1813  ; 
for  London,  1841-61  ; was  paymaster  of  the  forces,  1830-34  ; secretary  for  home  department  1835-9  ; for  the 
colonies,  1839-41  ; first  minister,  July  1846  to  Slarch  1852 ; secretary  for  foreign  affairs  Dec.  1852  to  Feb. 
1853  ■ president  of  the  council,  Jime  1854  till  Feb.  1855  ; secretary  for  the  colonies,  Slarch  to  Nov.  1855 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs  since  June,  1859  ; created  a peer  as  earl  Russell,  July  30,  1861.  His  motion  for 
reform  in  paidiament  was  negatived  in  1822  ; adopted  Slarch  i,  1831  ; he  introduced  the  Registration  bill, 
and  a New  Slarriage  bill,  in  1836. 
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RUSSELL  INSTITUTION  (Great  Coram-street,  London),  was  founded  in  1808  by  sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  Francis  Horner,  Dr.  Mason  Good,  Henry  Hallam,  lord  Abinger,  and  others. 
The  building  comprises  a library,  lecture  room,  news  room,  &c. 

RUSSELL  TRIAL.  William  lord  Russell’s  trial  for  complicity  in  the  Rye-House  plot 
was  marked  by  a most  touching  scene.  When  he  supplicated  to  have  some  one  near  him  to 
take  notes  to  help  his  memory,  he  was  answered,  that  any  of  his  attendants  might  assist 
liim  ; upon  A\diich  he  said  “My  wife  is  here,  and  will  do  it  for  me.”  He  was  beheaded  in 
Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields,  July  21,  1683,  having  slept  soundly  the  night  before  his  execution. 
Lady  Russell  survived  him  forty  years,  dying  Sept.  29,  1723,  in  her  87th  year.  The 
attainder  of  this  nobleman  was  reversed,  i Will.  III.  1689,  his  execution  having  been  deemed 

a MUIIDEK. 

RUSSIA,  the  eastern  part  of  ancient  Sarmatia.  The  name  is  generally  derived  from  the 
Roxolani,  a Slavonic  tribe.  Rurick,  a Varangian  chief,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to 
establish  a government  A.  D.  862.  His  descendants  ruled  amid  many  vicissitudes  till  1598. 
The  progress  of  the  Russian  power  under  Peter  the  Great  and  Catherine  II.,  is  unequalled  for 
rapidity  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  established  religion  of  Russia  is  the  Greek  church, 
with  a free  toleration,  however  of  other  sects,  even  the  Mahometans.  By  an  imperial  ukase, 
in  1802,  six  universities  were  established,  viz.,  at  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Wilna,  Dorpat 
(in  Livonia),  Charcov,  and  Kasan  ; but  literature  has  made  little  progress,  the  native 
publications  being  very  few,  and  the  best  books  being  all  translations.  The  Russian  language, 
though  not  devoid  of  elegance,  is,  to  a foreigner,  of  very  difficult  pronunciation  : the  number 
of  letters  and  diphthongs  is  forty-two.  The  population  of  the  empire  in  1858  was  75, 148,690. 
By  the  first  Russian  budget  (1862),  the  estimated  revenue  was  34,500,000?.  ; expenditure, 
37,850,000?. 


Russia  invaded  by  tbe  Huns  . . . a.d.  376 

Rurick  arrives  at  Novgorod  (or  New  City),  and 
becomes  grand  duke  [anniversary  kept  Sept. 

20,  1862.]  ........  862 

Oleg  successfully  invades  the  Greek  empire  . . 904 

Vladimir  the  Great  marries  princess  Anne  of 

Greece,  and  is  baptised 988 

The  Golden  Horde  of  Tartars  conquer  a large 

part  of  Russia  about 1223 

The  grand  duke  Jurie  killed  in  battle  . . .1237 

The  Tartars  establish  the  empire  of  the  Khan 
of  Kaptschak,  and  exercise  great  influence  in 

Russia 1242 

Alexander  Newski  defeats  the  invading  Danes, 

&c. 1244 

He  is  made  grand  prince  of  Russia  by  the  Tartars  1252 
Tartar  war ; Moscow  burnt  ....  1382 
Tamerlane,  after  ravaging  Tartaiy,  invades 

Russia;  but  retires 1395 

Accession  of  Ivan  HI.  the  Great — able  and  des- 
potic   1462 

The  foundation  of  the  present  monarchy  laid  . — 

Ivan  introduces  fire-aims  and  cannon  into 

Russia 1475 

Great  invasion  of  the  Tartai-s ; consternation 

of  Ivan 1479 

His  general  Svenigorod  attacks  them  and  anni- 
hilates their  power 1481 

Ivan  takes  the  title  of  czar 1482 

Accession  of  Ivan  IV. , a cruel  tyrant  . . 1533 

The  English  “ Russian  company  ” established  ; 
Richard  Chancellor  sent  to  open  the  trade  . 1554 

Discovery  of  Siberia — 

The  royal  bodyguard  (the  Strelitz)  established . 1568 
Ivan  solicits  the  hand  of  queen  Elizabeth  of 

England 1579 

The  race  of  Rurick,  who  had  governed  Russia 
for  700  years,  becomes  extinct  . . . 1598 

The  imposition  of  Demetrius  (see  Inipos^tors)  . 1606 

Michael-Fedorovitz,  of  the  house  of  Romanoff, 

ascends  the  throne 1613 

Finland  ceded  to  Sweden 1617 

Russian  victories  in  Poland  ....  1654 

First  Russian  vessel  built 1667 

Subjugation  of  the  Cossacks  . . . .1671 

Reign  of  Ivan  and  Peter  I.  or  the  Great  . . 1682 

Peter  sole  sovereign 1689 

He  visits  Holland  and  England,  and  works  in 
the  dockyard  at  Deptford 1697 


Recalled  by  a conspiracy  of  the  Strelitz,  which 
he  cruelly  revenges  ; 2000  tortured  and  slain ; 
he  beheads  many  with  his  own  hand  . . 1697 

The  Russians  begin  their  new  year  from  Jan.  i ; 

(but  retain  the  old  style) 1700 

War  with  Sweden,  Peter  totally  defeated  by 
Charles  XII.  at  Narva  . . . Nov.  30,  — 

Peter  founds  St.  Petersburg  as  a new  capital  . 1703 

The  Strelitz  abolished 1704 

Charles  XII.  totally  defeated  by  Peter  at  Pul- 
towa,  and  flees  to  Turkey  . . July  8,  1709 

14,000  Swedish  prisoners  sent  to  colonise 

Siberia — 

War  with  Turkey ; Peter  and  his  army  cross 
the  Pruth,  and  are  surrounded  by  the  Turks ; 
they  escape  by  the  energy  of  the  empress 
Catherine,  who  obtains  a truce  . . June,  1711 

Esthonia,  Livonia,  and  a large  part  of  Finland 
added  to  the  empire  . . . . .1715 

Peter  visits  Germany,  Holland,  and  France  . — 

The  Jesuits  expelled 1718 

Conspiracy  and  mysterious  death  of  the  prince 

Alexis July,  — 

Peter  II.  (last  of  the  Romanoffs)  deposed,  and 
the  crown  given  to  Anne  of  Courland  . . 1730 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  I.  reigns,  in  pre- 
judice of  Ivan  VI.,  an  infant,  who  is  impri- 
soned for  life  1741 

Peter  III.  dethroned  and  murdered,  succeeded 

by  Catherine  his  wife 1762 

Ivan  VI.,  the  rightful  heir,  till  now  immured, 

put  to  death 1764 

Rebellion  of  the  Cossacks,  1774 ; suppressed  . 1775 
Dismemberment  of  Poland ; commenced  by 
Catherine  (see  Poland),  1772 ; completed  . 1795 
Successful  invasions  of  the  Crimea  . . 1769-84 

Catherine  gives  her  subjects  a new  code  of 
laws  ; abolishes  torture  in  punishing  crimi- 
nals ; and  dies 1 796 

Unsuccessful  war  with  Persia  ...  . — 

Russian  treaty  with  Austria  and  England  . .1798 

Suwarrow  with  an  army  joins  the  Austrians, 
and  checks  the  French  in  Italy  . . . 1799 

Mental  derangement  of  Paul 1800 

He  is  murdered March  23,  1801 

Accession  of  Alexander  I.  (who  makes  peace 

witli  England) — 

He  joins  the  coalition  against  France  . April,  1805 
Allies  defeated  at  Austerlitz  . . Dec.  2,  — 
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RUSSIA,  continual. 

Treaty  of  Tilsit  with  Franco  . . July  8,  1807 

Hussians  ilofeatod  hy  tho  Turks,  near  Silistrla, 

yoi)t.  26,  i8og 

War  with  Franco  ....  Juno,  1812 
Tho  Hus.sians  dofoatocl  at  ymolonsko,  A\ipf.  17; 

and  at  tho  Borodino  . . . 8ci^)t.  7,  1812 

^loacow  burnt  by  tho  Rus.sians,  rotreat  ot  tho 

French Hept.  — 

Alexander  present  at  tho  battle  of  Loipsic,  Oct. 

1813  : entered  Paris  . . . . .M.arch,  1814 

Ho  visits  England June,  — 

Alexander  forms  tho  Holy  Alliance  . . . 1815 

Tlio  grand  duko  Constantine  renounces  the 
right  of  succession  ....  Jan.  26,  1822 
Ejnperor  Nicholas  crowned  .at  Mo.scow  Sept.  3,  1826 
Russian  war  against  Persia  . . Sept.  »8,  — 

Nicholas  visits  England  ; invested  with  the 
order  of  the  G.arter  ....  July  9,  1827 
Peace  between  Russia  and  Persia  . Feb  22,  1828 
War  between  Russia  luid  tho  Ottoman  Porto 
declared  (see  Turkey,  and  Battles)  . April  26,  — 
The  war  for  the  independence  of  Poland  against 
Russia  (see  Poland)  . . . Nov.  29,  1830 

Failure  of  tho  expedition  against  Khiva  . Jan.  1840 
Treaty  of  London  (see  Syria)  . . July  15,  — 

The  emperor  Nicholas  arrives  in  London  J une  i,  1844 
The  grand  duke  Constantine  arrives  at  Ports- 
mouth in  the  Ingermanland,  of  74  guns  June  9,  1846 
[For  the  participation  of  Russia  in  the  Hun- 
garian w.ar  of  1848-9,  see  Hungary.) 

Russia  demands  the  expulsion  of  the  Hun- 
garian and  Pohsh  refugees  from  Turkey  (see 

Turkey) Nov.  5,  1849 

They  are  sent  to  Konieh,  in  Asia  Minor  . Jan.  1850 
Conspiracy  against  the  life  and  policy  of  the 
emperor  detected  . . . . Jan  6,  — 

Harbour  of  Sebastopol  completed  . Feb.  — 
The  emperor  decrees  seven  men  in  each  thou- 
sand of  the  population  of  Western  Russia  to 
be  enrolled  in  the  army,  giving  a total  increase 

of  180,000  soldiers Aug.  — 

The  czar  visits  Vienna  ....  May  8,  1852 
Concentrates  his  forces  on  the  frontiers  of 

Turkej’ Feb.  1853 

Origin  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war  {which  see,  and 

Holy  Places) March,  — 

Conference  between  the  emperors  of  Russia 
and  Austria  at  Olmutz  . . Sept.  24,  — 

And  king  of  Prussia  at  Warsaw  . . Oct.  2,  — 

Interview  of  Mr.  J.  Stiu-ge  and  other  quakers 
with  the  czar,  to  obtain  peace  . . Feb.  1854 

Ten  northern  provinces  put  in  a state  of  siege, 

March  5,  — 

The  czar  issues  a manifesto  to  his  subjects; 
he  will  combat  only  for  the  faith  and  Chris- 
tianity   April  23,  — 

Death  of  the  czar  Nicholas,  and  accession  of 
Alexander  II.  ; no  change  of  policy,  March  2,  1855 
Most  extensive  levy  ordered  by  the  cz.ar  (at 

Nicolaieff) Nov.  3,  — 

He  visits  his  army  at  Seba.stopol  . Nov.  10,  — 
Death  of  Prince  Ivan  Paskiewitsch,  aged  74, 

Feb.  I,  1856 

DUKES,  CZARS, 

DUKES  OF  KIOV. 

862.  Rui'ick. 

878.  Igor. 

Olega,  regent. 

Swiatoslaw  or  Spendoblos. 

972.  Jaropalk  I. 

980.  Vl.adimir,  Mladimir,  or  Waldimir  I.,  styled  the 
Great. 

1015.  Jaraslaw,  or  Jaroslaf  I. 

1054.  Isjialaw  I. 

1078.  Wsewolod  I. 

1093.  Swiatopalk. 

1114.  Vladimir  II. 

1125.  Mtislaw^  or  Michael  I. 


Amnostv  granted  to  tho  Polos,  May  27 ; political 

olfonclors,  A:c Sept.  7,  i8s^> 

Alexander  II.  crowned  at  Moscow  . Sept.  2,  — 
JIanifesto  on  account  of  the  Engli.sh  and  Froncli 
interference  in  tho  affairs  of  Naples  Sept.  2,  — 
St.  Petersburg  and  Warsaw  railway  begun  by 
government,  1851 : coded  to  Great  Russian 
railway  company  (about  335  miles,  tho  half 

completed) 185G 

Grand  duko  Con.stantine  visits  France  and 

England April,  1857 

Tho  czar  meets  tho  emperor  Napoleon  at  Stut- 
gardt.  Sept.  25  ; and  the  emperor  of  Austria 

at  Weimar Oct.  i,  — 

Partial  emancipation  of  the  serfs  on  the  im- 
perial domains July  2,  1858 

A Russian  naval  station  established  at  Villa 
Franca,  on  the  Mediterranean,  creates  some 
political  excitement  ....  Aug.  1858 
New  commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain 

Jan  12,  1859 

Russia  reproves  the  warlike  movements  of  the 
German  confederation  during  the  Italian  war, 

May  27,  — 

The  czar  protests  against  the  recognition  of  the 
sovereignty  of  peoples  . . . Feb.  13,  i860 

Fruitless  meeting  of  the  emperors  of  Russia  and 
Austria  and  the  regent  of  Prussia  at  Warsaw, 

Oct.  20-25,  — 

Treaty  with  China,  for  enlargement  of  com- 
merce   Jan.  I,  1861 

Decree  for  the  total  emancipation  of  the  serfs 
(20,000,000)  throughout  the  empire  in  two 

years March  3,  — 

Demonstrations  and  repression  in  Poland 

{which  see) Feb.— April,  — 

Disturbances  in  South  Russia,  caused  by  an 
impostor  asserting  himself  to  be  a descendant 
of  Peter  III. ; many  peasants  shot  and  flogged 

May  and  June,  — 

Inundations  at  Kiev,  Moscow ; 615  houses 

under  water May,  — 

Death  of  prince  Michael  Gortschakoff,  governor 

of  Poland May  30,  — 

Student  riots  at  the  university  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, w'hich  is  closed,  Oct.  6-9;  re-opened, 

Oct.  24,  — 

The  nobles  sign  a petition  fpr  a political  con- 
stitution   Nov.  — 

Increased  privileges  granted  to  the  Jews, 

Jan.  26,  1862 

Death  of  Nesselrode,  the  chancellor  of  the 
empire  ....  March  23  or  24,  — 
Alarming  increase  of  fires  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow;  and  the  government  suppresses 
various  educational  institutions  . June,  — • 
Anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  the  Russian  monarchy  at  Novgorod, 

celebrated Sept.  20,  — 

Re-organisation  of  the  departments  of  justice 
decreed ; juries  to  be  employed  in  trials,  &c. 

Oct.  14,  — 


VND  EMPERORS. 

1132.  Jaropalk  II. 

1138.  ( Wiatschelaw, 

1139.  ( Wsewolod  II. 

1146.  ( Isjialaw  II. 

1154.  ( Rostislaw. 

1155.  Jurie  or  George  I.  ; the  city  of  Mos:ow  was 

built  by  this  duke. 

GRAND-DDKES  OF  WLADIMIR. 
f Andrew  I.  until  1175  ; first  grand-duke. 
”57-  I Michael  II. 

1177.  Wsewolod  III. 

( Jurie  or  George  II. 

1213.  I Constantine,  until  1218. 

1238.  Jaraslaw  II.  ; succeeded  by  his  son. 

Q Q 2 
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EUSSIA,  continued. 

1245.  Alexcander-Nevski  or  Newski,  the  Saint. 

1263.  Jaraslaw  1 1 1 . 

1270.  Vasal i or  Basil  I. 

1277.  *J)mitri  or  Demetrius  I, 

1284.  ^Andrew  II. 

1294.  ■’^Danicl-Alexandrovitz;, 

1302.  *.Turie  or  George  HI.  : deposed. 

1305.  ^Michael  III. 

1320.  *Vasali  or  Basil  II. 

1325.  *Jurie  or  George  III.  : restored. 

[Those  marked  thus  * are  doubtful,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  that  occurs  at  every  step  in 
early  Russian  annals.] 

GRAND-DUKES  OF  MOSCOW. 

1328.  Ivan  or  Johii  I. 

1340.  Simon,  surnamed  the  proud. 

1353.  Ivan  or  John  II. 

1359.  Demetrius  II.  prince  of  Susdal. 

1362.  Demetrius  III.  Donskoi. 

1389.  *Vasali  or  Basil  III.  Temnoi. 

1425.  Vasali  or  Basil  IV. 

CZARS  OF  MUSCOVY. 

1462.  Ivan  (Basilovitz)  or  John  III.  ; took  the  title 
of  czar  1482. 

1505.  Vasali  or  Basil  V.  obtained  the  title  of  emperor 
from  Maximilian  I. 

1533  Ivan  IV. 

1584.  Feodor  or  Theodor  I.  ; supposed  to  have  been 
poisoned,  and  his  son,  Demetrius,  murdered 
by  his  successor. 

1598.  Boris-Godonof,  who  usurped  the  throne. 

1606.  Demetrius,  the  Impostor,  a young  Polish 
monk ; pretended  to  be  the  murdered  prince 
Demetrius  ; put  to  death. 

1606.  Vasali-Ghouiski,  or  Zouinski. 

1610.  [I nterregnum . ] 

1613.  Michael-Feodorovitz,  of  the  house  of  Romanof, 
descended  from  the  czar  Ivan-Basilovitz. 

1645.  Alexis,  son  of  the  preceding,  styled  the  father 
of  his  country. 


1676.  Feodor  or  Theodor  II. 

Ivan  IV.  and 

Peter  I.  brothers  of  the  preceding. 

EMPERORS. 

1689.  Peter  I.  the  Great,  alone  ; took  the  title  of 
emperor  in  1728,  founded  St.  Petersburg, 
and  elevated  the  empire. 

1725.  Catherine  I.  his  consort ; at  first  the  wife  of  a 
Swedish  dragoon,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
killed  on  the  day  of  marriage. 

1727.  Peter  II.  son  of  Alexis-Petrovitz,  and  grandson 
of  Peter  the  Great ; deposed. 

1730.  Anne,  duchess  of  Courland,  daughter  of  the 
czar  Ivan. 

1740.  Ivan  VI.  an  infant,  grand-nephew  to  Peter  the 

Great ; immured  in  a dungeon  for  18  years  ; 
murdered  in  1764. 

1741.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  reigned 

during  Ivan’s  captivity. 

1762.  Peter  III.  son  of  Anne  and  of  Charles-Fre- 
derick,  duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp  : deposed, 
and  died  soon  after,  supposed  to  have  been 
murdered. 

1762.  Catherine  II.  his  consort;  a great  sovereign; 
extended  the  Russian  territories  on  all  sides ; 
died  in  1796. 

1796  Paul,  her  son  ; found  dead  in  his  chamber ; 
supposed  to  have  been  murdered. 

1801.  Alexander,  his  son ; who  after  many  adverse 
battles,  and  a forced  alliance  with  France, 
at  len^h  aided  in  the  overthrow  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. 

1825.  Nicholas,  brother  to  Alexander ; succeeded, 
Dec.  I,  1825. 

1855.  Alexander  II.  son  of  Nicholas,  bom  April,  29, 
1818 ; succeeded  at  his  father’s  death, 
March  2,  1855  ; married  April  28,  1841,  Mary 
princess  of  Hesse ; the  present  emperor  of 
Russia  (1862). 

Heir  : his  son  Nicholas,  bom  Sept.  20,  1843. 


RUSSO-TUEKISH  WAR.*  The  Russian  and  French  governments  having  each  taken  a 
side  in  the  dispute  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  as  to  the  exclusive  possession  of 
the  Holy  Places  (which  see)  in  Palestine,  the  Porte  advised  the  formation  of  a mixed  com- 
mission, -which  decided  in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  and  a firman  was  promulgated  accordingly, 
March  9,  1853  : to  this  decision  the  French  acceded,  although  dissatisfied. 


The  Russians  make  further  claims,  and  prince 
Menschikoff  (who  arrived  at  Constantinople 
Feb.  28,  1853),  by  various  notes  (between 
March  22  and  May  18),  demands  that  a con-' 
vention  should  be  signed  by  the  sultan 
granting  to  the  czar  such  a protectorate  over 
the  Greek  Christians  in  Turkey,  as  the  sultan 
considered  inimical  to  his  own  authority, 

March  22 — May  18,  1853 
!MenschikofT’s  ultimatum  rejected ; he  quits 

Constantinople’ May  21,  — 

The  sultan  issues  a hatti-scherif  confirming  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Greek 
Christians,  and  appeals  to  his  allies  June  6,  — 
The  English  and  French  fleets  anchor  in  Besika 

Bay June  13,  — 

The  Russians,  under  gen.  Luders,  cross  the 
Pruth  and  enter  Moldavia  . . July  2,  — 


Circular  of  count  Nesselrode  in  justification, 

July  2 ; lord  Clarendon’s  reply  . July  16,  1853 
The  conference  of  representatives  of  England, 
France,  Austria,  and  Prussia  meet  at  Vienna, 
agree  to  a note,  July  31  ; which  is  accepted 
by  the  czar,  Aug.  10 ; but  the  sultan  requires 
modifications,  Aug.  19 ; which  the  czar  rejects. 

Sept.  7,  — 

Two  English  and  two  French  ships  enter  the 

Dardanelles Sept.  14,  — 

The  siiltan  (with  the  consent  of  a great 
national  council)  declares  war  against  Russia 

Oct.  5,  — 

The  Turkish  fortress  at  Issaktocha  fires  on  a 
Russian  flotilla  (the  first  act  of  war)  Oct.  23,  — 
The  Turks  cross  the  Danube  at  Widdon  and 
occupy  Kalafat  . . Oct.  28 — Nov.  3,  — 

Russia  declares  war  against  Turkey  Nov.  i,  — 


* In  1844,  when  the  czar  was  in  England,  he  conversed  with  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  lord  Aberdeen 
(whom  he  had  known  many  years)  respecting  the  dissolution  of  the  Turkish  empire  ; and  on  his  return 
he  embodied  his  views  in  a memorandum  drawn  up  by  count  Nesselrode,  which  was  transmitted  to 
London,  but  kept  secret  till  March  1854.  In  January  and  February  of  that  year  the  czar  had  several  con- 
versations on  the  subject  with  the  British  envoy  at  St.  Petersburg,  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour,  in  one  of  which 
(Jan.  14)  he  compared  Turkey  to  a man  in  a state  of  decrepitude  and  sickness,  on  the  point  of  death,  and 
made  proposals  to  the  British  government  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  property.  He  stated  franklj^  that  he 
wmuld  not  permit  the  British  to  establish  themselves  at  Constantinople ; but  said  in  another  conversation, 
he  wmuld  not  object  to  their  possessing  Egypt.  The  purport  of  these  conversations  was  conveyed  in  des- 
patches to  lord  John  Russell,  who  replied  that  the  British  government  declined  to  make  any  provision  for 
the  contingency  of  the  fall  of  Turkey.  The  czar  made  similar  proposals  to  the  French  government  with 
the  same  result. 
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IIUSSO-TUK KlSll  WAlv,  continued. 

Kiiglinh  iiiul  French  tloota  outer  IJosphoruH, 

Nov.  3,  1853 

Ru.'<smn.s  dofeated  at  (^Itenitza  . Nov.  4,  — 
Turk.s  (in  Asia)  defeated  at  IJayandur,  At.skur, 
and  .\chalt/.ik  . . Nov.  14,  18,  26,  — 

Turkish  tloot  destroyed  at  Sinope  . Nov.  30,  — 

Collective  note  from  the  four  powers  rctpiiring 
to  know  on  wliat  terms  the  Porto  will 
ncgociato  for  peace  . . . Doc.  5,  — 

Contests  at  Kalalat( Russians  defeated  at  Citato, 

Jan.  6)  . . . Dec.  31,  1853 — Jan.  y,  1854 

•Vt  the  re<picst  of  tho  Porte  (Dec.  5)  the  allied 
fleets  enter  the  Hlack  Sea  . . Jan.  4,  — 

Reply  of  tho  Porto  to  tho  note  of  Dec.  5,  con- 
taining four  points  as  bases  of  negociation  : 
viz.  I.  Tho  i)romptost  possible  evacuation 
t>f  the  principalities.  2.  Revision  of  tho 
treaties.  3.  Maintenance  of  religious  privi- 
leges to  the  communities  of  all  confc.ssions. 

4.  A definitive  .settlement  of  tho  convention 
respecting  tho  Holy  Places  (dated  Dec.  31), — 
approved  by  the  four  powers  . Jan.  13,  — 
Vienna  conferences  close  . . . Jan.  16,  — 

Kalafat  invested  by  the  Russians  Jan.  28-31,  — 

Proposal  in  a letter  from  the  emperor  of  Franco 
to  the  czar  (Jan.  29)  declined  . Feb.  9,  — 
Turkish  flotilla  at  Rustchuk  destroyed  by  the 
Russians  under  Schilders  . . Feb.  15,  — 

Ultimatum  of  England  and  France  sent  to  St. 

Petersburg Feb.  27,  — 

The  czar  “did  not  judge  it  suitable  to  give  an 

answer  ” March  19,  — 

Baltic  fleet  sails,  under  sir  C.  Napier  (see  Baltic) 

Mai'ch  II,  — 

Treaty  between  England,  France,  and  Turkey, 

March  12,  — 

Russians,  under  Gortschakoff',  pass  the  Danube 
and  occupy  the  Dobrudscha  : severe  conflicts 
in  consequence;  the  Turks  at  last  retire, 

March  23,  24,  — 

France  and  England  declare  war  against  Russia, 

March  27,  28,  — 

Ruiiture  between  Turkey  and  Greece  (see 

Turkey) March  28,  — 

Gen.  Canrobert  and  French  troops  arrive  at 
GallipoU,  soon  after  followed  by  the  Enghsh, 

!March  31,  — 

Russians  defeated  by  the  Turks  at  Karakai, 

May  30,  — 

English  vessel  Furious,  with  a flag  of  truce, 
fired  on  at  Odessa  . . . April  8,  — 

Four  j)owers  sign  a i)rotocol  at  Vienna, 
guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  Turkey  and  civil 
and  rehgious  rights  of  her  Christian  subjects, 

April  10,  — 

Russians  defeated  at  Kostelli  by  Mustapha 

Pacha April  10,  — 

Offensive  and  defensive  alliance  between 
England  and  France  . . . April  10,  — 

Treaty  between  Austria  and  Prussia  April  20,  — 
Bombardment  of  Odessa  by  allied  fleet  April  22,  — 
Russians,  under  gen.  Schilders,  assault  Kalafat : 
they  are  repulsed ; the  blockade  raised, 

April  19-21,  — 

The  Tiger  steamer  run  aground  near  Odessa, 
captured  by  the  Russians  . . May  12,  — 

Russians  defeated  at  Turtukai  . May  13,  — 
Siege  of  Sihstria  begun  . . . May  17,  — 

Allied  annies  disembark  at  Vai-na  . !May  29,  — 
Mouths  of  the  Danube  blockaded  by  allied 

fleets June  i,  — 

Russians  repulsed  at  Silistria ; Paskiewitsch 
and  many  officers  wounded  . June  5,  — 

Turks  defeated  at  Ozurgheti  (in  Asia)  June  16,  — 
Severe  conflict  before  Silistria,  the  siege  raised, 

June  18-26,  — 

Batteries  at  the  Suhna  mouths  destroyed  by 
capt.  Parker  ....  June  26,  27,  — 


Captain  Parker  killed July  8,  1854 

Rushians  dofoated  at  Giurgevo.  . July  7,  — 

10,000  French  troops  omliark  at  Boulogne  for 

the  Baltic July  15,  — 

Turks  defeated  at  Bayazid  in  .\rmcnia, 

July  29,  30,  — 

And  again  near  Kars  . . . Aug.  5,  — 

Bombardment  and  suiTcndcr  of  Bomarsund, 

Aug.  16,  — 

flu  July  and  August  the  allied  armies  and 
fleets  in  tho  East  suffered  severely  from 
cholera.  J 

Tho  Russians  defeated  by  Schaniyl  in  Georgia, 

about  Aug.  28,  — 

They  begin  to  evacuate  the  princiiialities,  Aug. 

and  Sept.  — 

By  virtue  of  a treaty  with  Turkey  (June  14) 
the  .Vustrians,  under  count  Coronini,  enter 

Bucharest Sept.  6,  — 

.Allies  sail  from  Varna,  Sept.  3,  and  land  at  Old 
Fort,  near  Eupatoria*  . . . Sept.  14,  — 

Russians  finally  evacuate  the  principalities, 

Seiit.  20,  — 

Skirmish  at  the  Bulganac  . . . Sept.  19,  — 

Battle  of  the  Alma  (sec  Alma)  . Sept.  20,  — 

Russians  sink  part  of  their  fleet  at  Sebastopol, 

Sept.  23,  — 

.\llies  occupy  Balaklava  . . . Sept.  26,  — 

Death  of  marshal  St.  Arnaud  . Sept.  29,  — 

General  Canrobert  appointed  his  successor, 

Nov.  24,  — 

Siege  of  Sebastopol  commenced — gi-and  attack 
(without  success)  ....  Oct.  17,  — 
Battle  of  Balaklava — gallant  charge  of  the  light 
cavah-y  under  lord  Cardigan,  with  severe  loss, 

Oct.  25,  — 

Sortie  from  Sebastopol  repulsed  by  generals 
Evans  and  Bosquet  . . . Oct.  26,  — 

Battle  of  Inkerman ; defeat  of  the  Russians, 

Nov.  5,  — 

Miss  Nightingale  and  nurses  arrive  at  Scutari, 

Nov.  6,  • — 

Great  tempest  in  the  Black  Sea,  loss  of  the 
Prince,  and  many  other  vessels  with  stores, 

Nov.  14—16,  — 

Treaty  of  alliance  between  England,  France, 
Austria,  and  Prussia — a commission  to  meet 
at  Vienna : signed  ....  Dec.  2,  — 
Russian  sortie  ....  Dec.  20,  — 

Omar  Pacha  arrives  in  the  Crimea  (followed  by 
the  Turkish  army  from  Varna)  . Jan.  5,  i8_, 
Sardinia  joins  England  and  France  Jan.  26,  — 

Great  sufferings  in  the  camp  from  cold  and 
sickness  . . . . Jan.  and  Feb.  — 

Russians  defeated  by  the  Turks  at  Eupatoria, 

Feb.  17,  — 

Death  of  emperor  Nicholas,  and  accession  of 
Alexander  II.  (no  change  of  war  policy), 

March  2,  — 

Sortie  from  the  Malakhoff  tower  (15,000  men), 

March  22,  — 

Capture  of  Russian  rifle-pits  . April  19,  — 
Arrival  of  Sardinian  contingent  . May  8,  — 
Resignation  of  gen.  Canrobert,  succeeded  by 
gen.  Pelissier  ....  May  16,  — 

Desperate  night  combats  . . May  22-24, 

Expedition  into  the  sea  of  Azoff  (under  sir  E. 
L3’ons  and  sir  G.  Brown) ; destruction  of 
Kertch  and  large  amount  of  stores,  ]\Iay  24- 

June  3,  — 

Taganrog  bombarded  ....  June  3,  — 
Massaci-e  of  an  English  boat’s  crew  with  flag  of 
truce  at  Hango  ....  Junes,  — 
Russians  evacuate  Anapa  . . . June  5,  — 

The  White  Works  and  Mamelon  Vert  taken, 

June  6,  7,  . — 

Unsuccessful  attack  on  the  Malakhoff  tower 
and  Redan June  18,  — 


40,000  men,  a large  number  of  horses,  and  a powerful  artillery  were  huided  in  one  daj*. 
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RUSSO-TURKISH  WAR,  contmued. 

Death  'of  lord  Raglan ; succeeded  by  general 

Simpson June  28,  1855 

Russians  invest  Kars  in  Armenia,  defended  by 
gen.  Williams  . . . . July  15,  — 

Bombardment  of  Sweaborg  . . Aug.  g,  — 

Battle  of  the  Tchemaya — defeat  of  the  Russians, 

Aug.  16,  — 

Ambuscade  on  the  glacis  of  the  Malakhoff 
taken  ; Russian  sortie  repulsed  . Aug.  18,  — 
The  French  take  the  Malakhoff  [(which  see)  by 
assault ; the  English  assault  the  Redan  with- 
out success ; the  Russians  retire  from  Sebas- 
topol to  the  North  Forts,  and  the  allies  enter 
the  city ; the  Russians  destroy  or  sink  the 
remainder  of  their  fleet  . Sept.  8,  &c.,  — 

Tanan  and  Fanagoria  captured  . Sept.  24,  — 

The  Russians  assaulting  Kars  are  defeated  with 

great  loss Sept.  29,  — 

Russian  cavalry  defeated  (50  killed,  105  pri- 
soners) at  Koughil,  near  Eupatoria,  by  the 

French Sept.  29,  — 

Kinburn  taken  (1420  prisoners,  174  guns), 

Oct.  17,  — 

Russians  blow  up  Oczakoff  . . Oct.  18,  — 

Large  stores  of  corn  destroyed  near  Gheisk  in 
the  sea  of  Azoff  . . . . Nov.  4,  — 

Defeat  of  the  Russians,  and  passage  of  the 
Ingour  by  the  Turks  under  Omar  Pacha, 

Nov.  6,  — 

The  czar  visits  his  army  near  Sebastopol, 

Nov.  10,  — 


Sir  Win.  Codrington  takes  the  command  in 
room  of  gen.  Simpson  . . Nov.  14,  1855 

Explosion  of  100,000  lbs.  of  powder  in  the 
French  siege-train  at  Inkerman,  with  great 

loss  of  life Nov.  15,  — 

Sweden  joins  the  allies  by  a treaty  Nov.  21,  — 
Capitulation  of  Kars  to  gen.  Mouravieff,  after  a 
gallant  defence  by  gen.  Williams  Nov.  26,  — 
Death  of  admiral  Bruat  . . . Nov.  27,  — 

Russian  attack  on  the  French  posts  at  Baidar 

repulsed Dec.  8,  — 

Proposals  of  peace  from  Austria,  with  the 
consent  of  the  allies,  sent  to  St.  Petersburg, 

Dec.  12,  — 

Centre  dock  at  Sebastopol  blown  up  by  the 

English Jan.  2,  1856 

Council  of  war  at  Paris  . . . Jan.  ii,  — 

Protocol  signed  accepting  the  Austrian  proposi- 
tions as  a basis  of  negotiation  for  peace  Feb.  i,  — 
Destruction  of  Sebastopol  docks  completed, 

Feb.  I,  — 

Report  of  sir  John  M ’Neill  and  col.  Tulloch  on 
state  of  the  army  before  Sebastopol,  ijubli.shed 

Feb.  5,  — 

Peace  conferences  open  at  Paris,  an  armistice 
till  March  31  agreed  on  . . Feb.  25,  — 

Suspension  of  hostilities  . . . Feb.  29,  — 

Proclamation  of  peace  in  the  Crimea,  April  2 ; 

in  London April  29,  — 

The  Crimea  evacuated  . . . July  9,*  — 


RUTHENIUM,  a rare  metal,  discovered  in  the  ore  of  platinum  hy  M.  Claus  in  1845. 

RUTHERFORD’S  ACT,  Lord  (13  & 14  Viet.  c.  36),  for  simplifying  law  proceedings  in 
Scotland,  passed  1850. 

RUTHVEN,  Raid  of,  a term  applied  to  the  seizure  of  the  person  of  James  VI.  oi 
Scotland  by  William  Ruthven,  earl  of  Cowrie,  and  other  nobles  in  1582.  They  compelled 
the  king  to  dismiss  his  favourites,  Arran  and  Lennox.  Ostensibly  for  this,  Cowrie  Avas 
judicially  put  to  death  by  his  ttvo  opponents  in  1584. 

RYE-HOUSE  PLOT,  a plot  (some  think  xu’etended)  to  secure  the  succession  of  the  duke 
of  Monmouth  to  the  throne  in  preference  to  the  duke  of  York  (afterwards  James  II.),  a 
Roman  Catholic.  Some  of  the  conspirators  are  said  to  have  projected  the  assassination  of 
the  king,  Charles  II.,  and  his  brother.  This  design  was  said  to  have  been  frustrated  by  the 
king’s  house  at  Newmarket  accidentally  taking  fire,  which  hastened  the  royal  party  aivay 
eight  days  before  the  plot  was  to  take  place,  March  22,  1683.  See  Newmarket.  The  plot 
was  discovered  June  12  following.  Algernon  Sidney  suffered  death  on  a charge  of  being 
concerned  in  this  conspiracy,  Dec.  7,  1683.  The  name  was  derived  from  the  conspirators’ 
place  of  meeting,  the  Rye-house  at  Broxbourne,  Hertfordshire. 

RYSWICK  (Holland),  where  the  celebrated  jieace  was  concluded  between  England, 
France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  signed  Sept.  20,  and  by  the  emperor  of  Germany,  Oct.  30, 
1697. 


S. 

SABBATARIANS.  Though  commonly  applied  to  the  denomination  of  Seventh-day 
Baptists,  or  (as  they  call  themselves)  “Sabbath-keepers,”  yet,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
this  name  Avas  given  to  the  English  Riritans,  who  insisted  that  Sunday  Avas  “the  Sabbath.” 
Traces  exist  of  Sabbatarii  or  Sabbathaires,  among  the  sects  of  the  sixteenth  century  on  the 
continent.  Upon  the  imblication  of  the  “ Book  of  Sports  ” in  1618,  a long  and  violent  con- 
troversy arose  among  English  divines  on  these  two  jioints  : first,  whether  the  Sabbath  of  the 
fourth  commandment  Avas  in  force  among  Christians  ; and  secondly,  Avhether,  and  on  AAdiat 
ground,  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  entitled  to  be  distinguished  and  observed  as  “the 
Sabbath.”  In  1628,  Theophilus  Brabourne,  a clergyman,  published  the  first  AA^ork  in  favour 

* The  English  lost : killed  in  action  and  died  of  wounds  about  3500  : died  of  cholera,  4244 ; of  other 
diseases  nearly  16,000;  total  loss  about  19,500  (including  270  ofiicers) ; 2873  were  disabled.  The  war  added 
to  the  national  debt  41,041,000?.  The  French  lost  about  63,500  men:  the  Russians  about  half  a million. 
The  army  suffered  greatly  by  sickness.  See  Scutari,  Times,  and  Hightiur/ole. 
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of  tlu;  ScviMith-day  or  Salimlay,  ns  tlio  only  trim  Christian  Sahbatli.  Ho  and  several  others 
snn'erod  gi-oat  persecution  for  this  opinion  ; hiit  it  so  ])rcvailcd,  notwithstanding,  that  after 
the  restoration  there  were  three  or  four  congi-cgations  observing  the  last  day  of  the  week  for 
public  worshin  in  London,  and  seven  or  eight  in  the  country  ]>arts  of  England.  Jn  I851 
there  were  only  three  Sabbatarian  or  Seventh-day  l^aptist  congregations  in  England  ; but  in 
America  (especially  in  the  New  England  states)  they  arc  numerous  aiul  nourishing. 

SABHATll,  Tiiic,  ordained  by  the  Almighty.  Gen.  ii.  .lews  oUservethe  seventh  day  in 
commemoration  of  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  their  redemption  from  the  bondage  of  the 
Egyptians  ; Christians  observe  the  lirst  day  of  the  week  in  commemoration  of  the  resuiTcc- 
tion  of  Christ  from  the  dead,  and  the  redemption  of  man.  See  Sundai/. 

SABBATH  SCHOOLS.  The  first  “ Sabbatli  school”  was  founded  by  Ludwig  Hacker 
between  the  years  1740  and  1747,  at  Ephrata,  Lancaster  county,  Penn.sylvania,  among  the 
Oernian  Seventh-day  Baptists  there.  The  school-room  was  used  as  an  ho.spital  after  the 
battle  of  Brandywine,  fought  in  1777.  This  event  occasioned  the  breaking  up  of  the  schools, 
about  five  years  before  the  first  Sunday-school  was  instituted  in  England,  at  Gloucester,  by 
Robert  Raikes,  about  1 782.  See  Sunday  Schools. 

SABBATICAL  YEAR.  A Jewish  institution,  1491  b.c.  Every  seventh  year,  during 
which  time  the  very  ground  had  rest,  and  was  not  tilled  ; and  every  forty-ninth  year  all 
debts  were  forgiven,  slaves  set  at  liberty,  and  estates,  &c.  that  were  before  sold  or  mortgaged, 
returned  to  their  original  families,  &c.  Josephus. 

SABELLIANlS^r,  from  Sabellius  (of  Ptolemais  in  Egypt),  who  flourished  in  the  third 
century,  and  who  taught  that  there  was  but  one  person  in  the  Godhead,  the  other  persons  of 
the  Trinity  being  but  different  names  of  the  same  person.  This  doctrine  was  condemned  at  a 
council  held  at  Rome  a.d.  263.  Somewhat  similar  views  were  put  forth  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  by  Drs.  AVatts  and  Doddridge. 

SABINES.  The  people  from  whom  the  Romans,  under  Romulus,  took  away  their 
daughters  by  force,  having  invited  them  to  some  public  sports  or  shows  on  purpose.  AVhen 
the  Sabines  determined  to  revenge  this  aflfront,  the  w'omen  became  mediators  to  their  fathers 
in  behalf  of  their  husbands  the  Romans,  and  a lasting  peace  was  made  betAveen  them  ; so 
that  the  Sabines  became  a part  of  the  Roman  government  and  peojde,  750  b.c.  To  this  day 
one  of  the  ecclesiastical  provinces  is  called  Terra  Sabina,  wliose  chief  town  is  Magliano. 

SACHEA^EREL  RIOTS.  See  Riots. 

SACRAMENT  (from  sacramentum,  an  oath,  obligation,  also  mystery).  The  council  of 
Trent  in  1547  affirmed  that  there  were  seven  sacraments  ; viz.  baptism,  the  Lord’s  supper, 
confirmation,  penance,  holy  orders,  matrimony,  and  extreme  unction.  The  name  was  given 
to  the  Lord’s  supper  by  the  Latin  fathers.  The  wine  was  laid  aside,  and  communion  by  the 
laity  under  one  form  alone,  that  of  bread,  took  its  rise  in  the  AA’’est,  under  pope  Urban  II. 
1096.  M.  dc  Marca.  Communion  in  one  kind  only  w\as  authoritatively  sanctioned  by  the 
council  of  Constance,  in  1414.  Dr.  Hook.  Henry  A'lII.  of  Germany  was  poisoned  by  a 
priest  in  the  consecrated  wafer,  1314.  The  sacramental  wine  was  poisoned  by  the  gi'ave- 
digger  of  the  church  at  Zurich,  by  which  sacrilegious  deed  a number  of  persons  lost  their 
lives.  Sept.  4,  1776.  In  1614,  by  the  Test  Act,  all  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament 
were  ordered  to  take  the  sacrament,  as  a guard  against  the  introduction  of  Roman  Catholics. 
See  Test  Act. 

SACRED.  This  term  was  first  added  to  the  title  of  Majesty,  in  the  style  of  the  kings  of 
England,  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  James  I.  1603.  See  Titles. 

SACRED  AVAR,  Sacrum  Bellum.  The  first,  concerning  the  temple  at  Delphi,  took 
place  448  B.c.  In  this  Avar  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  were  auxiliaries  on  opposite 
sides.  The  second  Sacred  AVar  occurred  on  Delphi  being  seized  by  the  Phocians,  357  b.c. 
This  latter  Avar  Avas  terminated  by  Philip  of  Macedon  taking  all  the  cities  of  the  Phocians, 
and  dispersing  the  inhabitants,  346  B.  c.  Plutarch. 

SACRIFICE.  The  first  religious  sacrifice  was  offered  to  God  by  Abel ; it  consisted  of 
milk  and  the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  3875  B.C.  Josejjhus ; Usher.  Sacrifices  to  the  godsAvere 
first  introduced  into  Greece  by  Phoroneus,  king  of  Argos,  1773  b.c.  The  offering  of  human 
sacrifices  seems  to  ha\'e  originated  Avith  the  Chaldeans,  from  AA'hom  the  custom  passed  into 
Greece,  Persia,  and  other  Eastern  nations.  All  sacrifices  to  the  true  God  ceased  Avith  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Redeemer,  a.d.  33.  {Heh.  x.  12 — 14.)  Pagan  sacrifices  Avere  forbidden  by 
the  emperor  Constantins  II.  a.d.  341. 
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SADDLES.  Ill  tlie  earlier  ages  the  Itomans  used  neither  saddles  nor  stirrups,  which  led 
to  several  maladies  of  the  hi[)s  and  legs.  Saddles  were  in  use  in  the  third  century,  and  are 
mentioned  as  made  of  leather  in  a.d.  304.  They  were  known  in  England  about  the  year 
600.  Side-saddles  for  ladies  were  introduced  hy  Anne,  queen  of  Eichard  II.  in  1388.  Stoio. 

SADDUCEES.  A Jewish  sect,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Sadoc,  a scholar  of 
Antigonus,  about  200  B.C.,  who,  misinter]ireting  his  master’s  doctrine,  taught  that  there 
was  neither  heaven  nor  hell,  angel  nor  siiirit  ; that  the  soul  was  mortal,  and  that  there  was 
no  resurrection  of  the  body  from  the  dead.  The  Sadducees  were  strongly  opposed  by  the 
Pharisees. 

SADLER’S  WELLS  (N.  London),  so  called  after  Mr.  Sadler,  who  built  an  orchestra  to 
entertain  the  invalids  who  used  the  waters  medicinally,  1683.  Many  superstitious  notions 
were  attached  to  the  waters  before  the  Reformation.  In  the  course  of  time  the  orchestra 
was  enclosed,  and  the  building  became  a place  for  dramatic  performances.  The  present 
theatre  was  opened  in  1765.  Eighteen  ])ersons  were  tramided  to  death  at  this  theatre,  on  a 
false  alarm  of  fire,  Oct.  15,  1807.  See  Theatres. 

SAFETY-LAMP.  One  was  invented  in  1815  by  sir  Humphry  Davy,  to  prevent  acci- 
dents which  hajipen  in  coal  and  other  mines.  The  safety-lam})  is  founded  on  the  principle 
that  flame,  in  passing  through  iron-wire  meshes,  loses  so  much  of  its  heat  as  not  to  be 
capable  of  igniting  inflammable  substances  around,  while  flame  alone  ignites  gas.  It  should 
be  mentioned,  that  the  father  of  all  safety-lamps  is  Dr.  Reid  Clanny,  of  Sunderland,  whose 
invention  and  improvements  are  authenticated  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for 
1817.  A safety-lamp,  the  “ Geordy,”  was  also  devised  by  George  Stephenson,  the  engineer, 
in  i8i';.  A miner’s  electric  light,  by  MM.  Dumas  and  Benoit,  was  exhibited  in  Paris  on 
Sept.  8,  1862. 

SAFFRON  (Saffran,  French  ; Saffrano,  Italian),  the  flower  of  crocus,  was  first 
brought  to  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  b}'-  a pilgi’im,  about  1339,  probably  from 
Arabia,  as  the  word  is  from  the  Arabic  sajohar.  Miller.  It  was  cultivated  in  England  in 
1582  ; and  the  best  grows  in  Essex,  between  Cambridge  and  Saffron  AValden. 

SAGE  (Sauge,  French  ; Salvia,  Latin),  a wholesome  herb,  comfortable  to  the  brain  and 
nerves.  Mortimer.  A species  of  this  garden  plant  grew  early  in  England,  and  some  varieties 
were  imported.  The  Mexican  sage.  Salvia  Mexicana,  was  brought  from  Mexico  a.d.  1724. 
The  blue  African  sage.  Salvia  Africana,  and  the  golden  African  sage.  Salvia  aurea,  were 
brought  to  England  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1731. 

SACRAMENTO,  St.,  a Portuguese  settlement  in  S,  America,  claimed  by  Sjiain  in 
1680,  but  relinquished  in  1713;  ceded  in  1777;  and  acquired  by  the  emperor  of  Brazil 
in  1825. 

SAGUNTUM  (now  Murviedro,  in  Valencia,  E.  Spain),  renowned  for  the  dreadful  siege  it 
sustained,  219  b.c.  The  heroic  citizens,  after  performing  incredible  acts  of  valour  for  eight 
months,  chose  to  be  buried  in  the  ruins  of  their  city  rather  than  surrender  to  Hannibal. 
They  burnt  themselves,  with  their  houses,  and  all  their  effects,  and  the  conqueror  became 
master  of  a pile  of  ashes  and  of  dead. 

SAINT.  See  the  names  with  this  prefix  throughout  the  book. 

SAILORS’  HOME,  in  Well-street,  London  Docks,  established  in  1835,  In  one  year  it 
admitted  5444  boarders,  who  in  addition  to  the  comforts  of  a home,  had  the  privilege  of 
evening  instruction,  the  use  of  a savings’  bank,  &c.  The  establishment  is  self-supporting, 
aided  by  subscriptions.  Similar  institutions  have  since  been  established. 

SALAD.  First  introduced  into  England,  with  other  garden  roots  from  Artois,  about 
1520.  It  was  not  till  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL,  viz.  about  1547,  that  any 
salads,  carrots,  cabbage,  or  other  edible  roots,  were  produced  in  England.  Butler.  Queen 
Catherine  (Henry’s  first  co:isort),  when  she  wanted  a salad,  was  obliged  to  despatch  a mes- 
senger thither  on  purpose.  Hume. 

SALAMANCA  (W.  Spain),  taken  from  the  Saracens,  a.d.  861.  The  university  was 
founded  1240,  and  the  cathedral  built,  1513.  Near  here  a battle  was  fought  between  the 
British  and  allies  commanded  by  lord  Wellington  and  the  French  army  under  marshal 
Marmont,  July  22,  1812.  Wellington  was  victorious,  though  the  loss  of  the  allies  was  most 
severe,  amounting  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  to  nearly  6000  men  ; but  that  of  the 
enemy  w’as  much  greater.  Marmont  left  in  the  victor’s  hands  7141  prisoners,  ii  pieces  of 
cannon,  6 stands  of  colours,  and  two  eagles  : 8000  men  are  believed  to  have  been  killed  and 
wounded.  Marmont  was  the  seventh  French  marshal  whom  lord  Wellington  had  defeated 
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in  tho  course  of  four  years.  An  immediate  conseciuence  of  this  victory  was  the  capture  of 
Aladrid  with  2500  more  prisoners  and  an  immense  (piantity  of  stores. 

SALAMIS  (near  Athens).  In  a LU-cat  sca-liglit,  Oct.  20,  480,  u.c.,  Thcmistocles,  tlie 
Greek  commander,  with  only  310  sad,  defeated  the  licet  of  Xerxc.s,  king  of  Persia,  which 
consisted  of  2cxx)  sail.  After  this  battle,  Xer.xes  retired  from  Greece,  leaving  behind  1dm 
Alardonins,  with  300, exx)  men,  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  sulfer  more  disasters.  In  Ids 
retreat  ho  found  the  hridge  of  boats  ho  had  crossed  over  at  tlio  Hellespont,  now  the 
Dardanelles,  destroyed  by  a tempest. — Near  Salands,  in  Cyprus,  the  Greeks  defeated  the 
I’ersian  licet,  449,  u.c. 

SALDANIIA  BAY,  South  Atlantic  ocean,  northward  of  the  cape  of  Good  IIo])C.  Here 
a Dutch  si[uadron,  under  admiral  Lucas,  was  captured  by  vice-admiral  sir  George  Keith 
Elphinstone,  without  resistance  ; two  ships  of  the  line  and  seven  smaller  vessels  surrendered  ; 
and  sir  George  was  created  lord  Keith,  in  conseciuence  of  this  great  and  bloodless  achieve- 
ment, which  was  executed  with  wonderful  judgment,  Aug.  17,  1796. 

SALENCKEjMEN,  on  the  Danube,  where  a victory  was  gained  by  the  imperialists 
under  i)rince  Louis  of  Baden,  over  the  Turks,  commanded  by  the  grand  vizier  Mustaj)ha 
Kiuprigli,  Aug.  19,  1691. 

SALIQUE,  or  Salic  Law,  by  which  females  are  excluded  from  inheriting  the  crown  of 
France,  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Pharamond,  a.d.  424,  and  ratified  in  a council  of 
state  by  Clovis  I.,  the  real  founder  of  the  French  monarchy,  in  51 1.  IlenaulL  This  law 
prevailed  long  in  Spain,  but  was  formally  abolished,  March,  1830  ; and  on  the  death  of 
Ferdinand  YII.  his  daughter  succeeded  to  the  scejitre  as  Isabella  II.,  Sept.  29,  1833.  See 
Spain.  By  this  law  also  Hanover  was  separated  from  England,  when  queen  Victoria 
ascended  the  English  throne,  in  1837. 

SALISBURY  ('Wilts),  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  on  the 
removal  of  the  cathedral  hither  from  Old  Sarum.  National  councils  or  jiarliaments  Avere 
repeatedly  held  at  Salisbury,  particularly  in  1296,  by  Edward  I.  ; in  1328,  by  Edward  III.  ; 
and  in  1384.  Henry  Statibrd,  duke  of  Buckmgham,  was  executed  here  by  order  of 
Richard  III.,  in  1483.  On  Salisbury  Plain  is  Stonehenge  {which  see).  This  jilain  Avas 
estimated  at  500,000  acres.  On  it  Avere  so  many  cross  roads,  and  so  feAv  houses  to  take 
directions  from,  that  Thomas,  earl  of  Pembroke,  planted  a tree  at  each  milestone  from 
’Salisbury  to  Shaftesbury,  for  the  traveller’s  guide.  The  first  seat  of  the  Bishopric  Avas  at 
Sherborne,  St.  Aldhelni  being  prelate,  a.d.  705.  Herman  removed  the  seat  to  Old  Sarum, 
about  1072  ; and  the  see  Avas  removed  to  this  city,  under  the  authority  of  a papal  bull,  in 
1217.  It  has  yielded  to  the  church  of  Rome  one  saint  and  tAvo  cardinals.  The  building  ot 
the  cathedral  commenced  April  28,  1220,  and  Avas  completed  in  1258.  This  edifice  is 
reckoned  one  of  our  finest  ecclesiastical  erections,  and  its  spire  the  loftiest  in  the  kingdom. 
The  bishopric  is  valued  in  the  king’s  books  at  1367?.  iis.  8f^.  Present  income  5000?. 

RECENT  BISHOPS  OF  SALISBURY. 

1797.  John  Fisher,  died  July  2,  1825.  I 1837.  Edmund  Denison,  died  March  6,  1854. 

1825.  Thomas  Burgess,  died  Feb.  19,  1837.  1 1854.  Walter  Kerr  Hamilton  (present  bishop,  1862). 

SALMON  FISHERIES.  The  laAvs  relating  to  them  Avere  consolidated  and  amended  in 
1861,  and  the  report  of  a commission  of  inquiry  (including  sir  Wm.  Jardine)  Avas  published 
ill  Feb.  1862. 

SALT  (cliloride  of  sodium,  a compound  of  the  gas  clilorine  and  the  metal  sodium),  is 
prociu’ed  fi'om  rocks  in  the  earth,  from  salt-springs,  and  from  sea-Avater.  The  famous  salt- 
mines of  Wielitzka,  near  Ci’acoAV,  in  Poland,  liaA^e  been  AA'orked  600  years.  The  salt-Avorks 
in  Cheshire,  called  the  wiches  (Nantwich,  NortliAA'ich,  and  MiddleAvich),  Avere  of  great 
importance  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy.  Since  1797  salt  has  been  largely  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  bleaching  poAvder  (by  obtaining  its  chlorine),  and  soap  (by  obtaining 
its  soda).  On  this  are  based  the  chemical  Avorks  of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire.  The  salt- 
mines of  Staffordshire  Avere  discovered  about  1670.  Salt-duties  Avere  first  exacted  in  1702  ; 
they  Avere  reneAA’ed  in  1732  ; reduced  in  1823  ; and  in  that  year  AA'ere  ordered  to  cease  in 
1825.  During  the  French  Avar,  the  duty  reached  to  30/.  per  ton.  For  the  salt-tax  in  France, 
see  Gahelle. 

SALT-PETRE  (from  sal  petree,  salt  of  the  rock),  or  nitre,  is  a compound  of  the  gas 
nitrogen  and  the  metal  potassium,  and  hence  is  called  Nitrate  of  Potash.  It  is  the  explosive 
ingredient  in  gunpoAvder,  many  detonating  poAvders,  and  lucifer  matches.  Boyle  in  the 
seventeenth  century  demonstrated  that  salt-petre  Avas  composed  of  aqua  fortis  (nitric  acid), 
and  potash ; but  the  discoA^eries  of  LaA'oisier  (1777),  and  Daiy  (1807),  shoAved  its  real  com- 
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position.  It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  in  caves  and  other  jdaces  where 
animal  decomposition  has  taken  place.  Its  manufacture  in  England  began  about  1625. 
During  the  Erench  revolutionary  war,  the  manufacture  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
researches  of  Berthollet. 

SALUTE  AT  .SKA.  It  is  a received  maxim  at  sea,  that  he  who  returns  the  salute  always 
fires  fewer  guns  than  he  receives,  Avhich  is  done  even  between  the  ships  of  princes  of  equal 
dignity  ; but  the  Swedes  and  Danes  return  the  compliment  without  regarding  how  many  guns 
are  fired  to  them.  Merchantmen  lower  their  mainyard  ; but  men-of-war  .strike  only  their 
topsail.  The  English  claim  the  right  of  being  saluted  first  in  all  places,  as  sovereigns  of  the 
seas  ; the  Venetians  claimed  this  honour  within  their  gulf,  &c.  See  Flag  Naval  Salute. 

SALYADOll,  St.,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  and  the  first  point  of  land  discovered  in  the 
AVest  Indies  or  America  by  the  illustrious  Christopher  Columbus.  It  was  previously  called 
Guanahami,  or  Cat’s  Isle,  and  Columbus  (in  acknowledgment  to  God  for  his  deliverance 
from  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed  in  his  voyage  of  discovery)  named  it  St.  Salvador, 
Oct.  II,  1492.  The  island  is,  however,  still  called  by  sailors  Cat  Island. 

SAMAKCAND  (in  Tartary),  was  conquered  by  the  Mahometans  707  A.  d.  ; by  Genghis 
Khan  1219,  and  by  Timour  in  1359. 

SAMARITANS.  Samaria  was  built  by  Omri,  925  b.  c.,  and  became  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel.  On  the  breaking  up  of  that  kingdom  (721  b.  c.),  the  conqueror  Shal- 
maneser placed  natives  of  other  countries  at  Samaria.  The  descendants  of  these  mixed  races 
Avere  abominable  to  the  Jews,  and  much  more  so  in  consequence  of  the  rival  temple  built  on 
Alount  Gerizim  by  Sanballat  the  Samaritan,  332  b.  c.,  Avhich  was  destroyed  by  John 
Hyrcanus,  130  b.  c.  (See  John  iv.  & viii.  48,  and  IaJcc  x.  33.) 

SAMNITES,  a warlike  people  of  South  Italy,  who  strenuously  resisted  the  Roman  power, 
and  were  not  subjugated  till  after  three  sanguinary  Avars,  from  343  to  292  b.  c.  Their  brave 
leader  Cains  Pontius,  Avho  spared  the  Romans  at  Caudium,  320,  having  been  taken  juisoner, 
AA^as  basely  put  to  death,  292.  They  did  not  acquire  the  right  of  citizenship  till  88  b.  c. 

SAMOS,  an  island  on  the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Colonised  by  lonians  about  1043 
The  city  Avas  founded  about  986.  Here  Pythagoras  Avas  born  555  b.  c.,  and  flouri.shed  in  the 
favour  of  Polycrates,  aaJio  aided  him  in  his  travels,  532.  Samos  Avas  taken  by  the  Athenians 
440 ; and  Avith  Greece,  became  subject  to  Rome  146.  It  Avas  taken  by  the  A^enetian.s 
A.  D.  1125,  Avho  here  made  velvet  {samet),  and  became  subject  to  the  Turks  1459. 

SANCTION.  See  Pragmatic. 

SANCTUARIES.  See  Asylums.  PriAuleged  places  for  the  safety  of  offenders  are 
said  to  have  been  gi-anted  by  king  Lucius  to  churches  and  their  precincts.  St.  John’s  of 
Beverley  Avas  thus  privileged  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons.  St.  Burein’s,  in  ConiAvaU,  Avas 
privileged  by  Athelstan  A.  d.  935  ; "VVestminster,  by  EdAvard  the  Confessor  ; St.  Martin’s- 
le-grand,  1529.  Being  much  abused,  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  Avas  limited  by  the  pope  in 
1503,  at  the  request  of  Henry  VII.  : it  was  abolished  at  the  Reformation. — In  London 
persons  Avere  secure  from  arrest  in  certain  localities  : these  Avere  the  Minories,  Salisbury- 
court,  "VVliitefriars,  FulAvood’s-rents,  Mitre-court,  Baldwin’s-gardens,  the  Savoy,  Clink, 
Deadman’s-place,  Montague-close,  and  the  Mint.  This  security  was  abolished  1696,  but 
lasted  in  some  degree  till  the  reign  of  George  II. 

SANDALS.  Shoes.  SANDEMANIANS.  Glasites. 

SANDHURST,  Royal  Military  College.  Founded,  first  at  High  Wycombe,  in  1799. 
Removed  to  Great  MarloAv  in  1802,  and  to  Sandhurst  in  1812.  The  college,  for  Avhich  the 
land  Avas  purchased  at  Blackwater,  near  Bagshot,  consists  of  tAvo  departments,  called  the 
Senior  and  Junior  : competitive  examination  for  entrance  into  the  junior  departments  began 
in  Feb.  1858. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS,  a group  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  discovered  by  captain  Cook  in 
1778.  In  Oivhyhee,  one  of  these  islands,  he  fell  a victim  to  the  sudden  resentment  of  the 
natives,  Feb.  14,  1779.  The  king  and  queen  visited  London  in  1824,  and  died  there  in 
July.  These  people  have  made  great  progress  in  civilisation,  and  embraced  Christianity 
before  any  missionaries  Avere  settled  among  them.  The  present  king  Kamehameha  IV. 
Avhen  20  years  old  succeeded  his  uncle,  Dec.  15,  1854.  He  married  Miss  Emma  Rooker, 
1856.  His  heir  the  prince  of  HaAvaii  Avas  born  May  20,  1858.  An  English  bishopric  AAvas 
established  at  Honolulu  in  1861,  for  which  Dr.  Thos.  Staley  was  consecrated  Aug.  18,  1862. 

SANHEDRIM.  An  ancient  Jewish  council  of  the  highest  jurisdiction,  of  seA^enty,  or  as 
some  say,  seventy-three  members,  usually  considered  to  be  that  established  by  Moses, 
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Auni.  xi.  i6,  — 1490  u.  It  was  yet  iii  being  at  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  John  xviii.  31. 

A .Fewisli  Siiuheilrim  was  suinnumed  by  tlio  emperor  Napoleon  I.  at  Paris,  July  23,  1806, 
and  assembled  accordingly,  Sept.  18. 

SANITARY  LKCilSIjA'riON.  Strict  cleanliness  is  enjoined  in  the  law  of  Moses,  1490 
H.(’.  (Jreat  attention  has  been  paid  to  tho  public,  health  in  Prance  since  1802.  J'ardieu 
published  his  “ Dietioiiuaire  de  Hygiene,”  1852-54.  To  Dr.  Southwood  Smith  is  mainly 
attributable  tho  honour  of  eommeueing  the  agitation  on  the  subject  of  ])ublic  health  in 
England  about  1832  ; his  “Philosophy  of  Health”  having  excited  much  attention.  Since 
1838  ho  has  published  numerous  sanitary  reports,  having  been  much  employed  by  the 
government.  The  results  are— 


Nuisaucos  Romoval  Act  passed  (subsequently 

repealed) 1845 — 1848 

Baths  and  Washhouses  Act  . . 1846 — 1847 

i’ublic  Health  Act,  and  subsequent  Siqiplo- 

mental  Acts 1848 

Common  Lodging?  Houses  Act  . . 1851 — J853 

Labouring  Classes  Lodging  Houses  Act  . .1851 


Burial  Act  (and  subsequent  amendments)  1852—1853 
Smoke  Nuisance  Abatement  Act  (and  amend- 
ment)   — 

Nuisances  Removal  Act  [amended  in  1860J  . . 1855 

Diseases  Prevention  Act — 

Local  Government  Act 1858 

Public  Health  Act — 


SANSKRIT,  the  ancient  language  of  the  Rrahmins  of  India,  .spoken  at  the  time  of 
Solomon,  has  been  much  studied  of  late  years.  Sir  AYm.  Jones,  who  published  a translation 
of  tho  poem  Sakuntala  in  1783,  discovered  that  a complete  literature  had  been  pre.served 
in  India,  comprising  sacred  books,  (the  Vedas,)  history  and  philosophy,  lyric  and  dramatic 
lioetry.  Texts  and  translations  of  many  works  have  been  published  by  the  aid  of  the  East 
India  Company,  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  and  private  liberality.  The  professorship 
of  Sanskrit  at  Oxford  was  founded  by  Colonel  Bodeii.  The  first  professor  H.  H.  AVilson, 
appointed  in  1832,  translated  ^xirt  of  the  Eig-veda  SanhitJ,  the  sacred  hymns  of  the 
Brahmins,  and  several  poems,  &c.  The  present  professor,  Moiiier  Williams  (elected  i860), 
]iublished  an  English  and  Sanskrit  dictionary,  1851.  Professor  Max  Muller  published  his 
History  of  Sanskrit  Literature  in  1859,  and  has  edited  part  of  the  original  text  of  the  Vedas. 
Philologists  have  discovered  an  intimate  connection  between  the  Sanskrit,  Persian,  Greek, 
Latin,  Teutonic,  Slavonian,  Celtic,  and  Scandinavian  languages. 

SANTA  CRUZ  (Teneriffe,  Canary  Isles).  Here  admiral  Blake  entirely  destroyed  16 
Spanish  ships,  secured  with  great  nautical  skill,  and  protected  by  the  castle  and  forts  on  the 
shore.  This  exploit  was  so  miraculous,  that  all  who  knew  the  place  wondered  any  sober 
man,  with  what  courage  soever  endowed,  would  have  undertaken  it ; and  the  victors  could 
hardly  persuade  themselves  to  believe  what  they  had  done  ; whilst  the  surviving  Spaniards 
thought  they  were  devils,  and  not  men,  who  had  destroyed  their  ships  in  such  a manner, 
April  20,  1657.  Clarendon.  In  an  unsuccessful  attack  made  upon  Santa  Cruz  by  Nelson, 
several  officers  and  141  men  were  killed,  and  the  admiral  lost  his  right  arm,  July  24,  1797.* 

SAPPHIC  A^’ERSE,  invented  by  Sappho,  the  lyric  poetess  of  Mitylene.  She  was  equall}' 
celebrated  for  her  poetry,  beauty,  and  a hopeless  passion  for  Phaon,  a youth  of  her  native 
country,  on  which  last  account  it  is  said  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea  from  Mount  Leucas, 
and  was  drowned.  The  Lesbians,  after  her  death,  paid  her  divine  honours,  and  called  her 
the  tenth  muse,  594  b.c.  Some  consider  the  story  fabulous. 

SAPPHIRE.  This  precious  stone  is  of  an  azure  or  beautiful  sky-colour,  and  transparent  ; 
ill  hardness  it  exceeds  the  riibjq  and  is  next  to  the  diamond ; it  is  so  hard  as  scarcely  to 
bear  engraving.  It  was  most  highly  prized  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  East,  and  many 
nations  attributed  all  their  happiiiess  and  success  to  wearing  it  about  their  person,  more  as 
a charm  than  an  ornament.  Thainas  Kouli  Khan  is  said  to  have  possessed  a sapphire  valued 
at  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  1733.  AYith  us,  this  stone  is  the  fourth  in  the  order 
of  value.  Artificial  sapphires  were  made  in  1857  by  M.  Gaudin.  Equal  jDarts  of  alum  and 
sulphate  of  potash  were  heated  in  a crucible. 

SARACENS.  A celebrated  people  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  They  were  the  first 
disciples  of  Mahomet,  and  within  40  years  after  his  death  (a.d.  632),  they  had  conquered 
a great  part  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  They  conquered  Spain  in  71 1,  et  scq.,  and 
(under  Abderahinan)  established  the  caliphate  of  Cordova  in  755,  which  gave  way  to  the 


* It  was  remarkable,  that  captiiin  Fremantle,  the  friend  of  Nelson,  and  his  companion  in  most  of 
his  briUiant  achievements,  was  also  wounded  in  the  arm  immediately  before  Nelson  had  received  his 
wound  in  the  same  limb.  The  foUowing  characteristic  note,  addressed  to  the  lady  of  Captain  Fremantle 
(who  was  on  board  with  her  husband  at  the  time  he  wrote),  has  been  preserved,  as  being  the  first  letter 
written  by  the  glorious  hero  with  his  left  hand : — “ Jlv  dear  Mrs.  Fremantle, — Tell  me  how  Tom  is 
I hope  he  has  saved  his  arm.  Jiline  is  qf;  but,  thank  God  ! I am  as  well  as  I hope  he  is. 

“ Ever  yours,  Horatio  Nelson.” 
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Moors  ill  1237.  The  emjiire  of  the  Saracens  closed  by  Bagdad  being  taken  by  the  Tartars, 
1258.  Blair. 

SARAGOSSA  (N,  E.  Spain),  anciently  Csesarea  Augusta,  was  taken  from  the  Arabs  by 
Alfonso  of  S])ain,  in  1118.  Here  Philip  V.  was  defeated  by  the  archduke  Charles,  in  1710, 
On  Dec.  17,  1778,  four  liundred  of  the  inhabitants  perished  in  a fire  at  the  theatre.  Sara- 
gossa was  taken  by  the  French,  after  a most  heroic  defence  by  general  Palafox,  Feb.  20,  1809. 
Tlie  yihabitants,  of  botli  sexes,  resisted  until  worn  out  by  fighting,  famine,  and  pestilence. 

SARAH  SANDS.  See  Wreclcs,  1857. 

SARATOGA  (New  York  State,  N.  America).  Here  general  Burgoyne,  commander  of  a 
body  of  tlie  British  army,  after  a severe  engagement  with  the  Americans  (Oct.  7),  being  sur- 
rounded, surrendered  with  all  his  army  to  the  American  general  Gates.  Not  less  than  5791 
men  laid  down  their  arms,  Oct.  17,  1777.  The  American  accounts  stated  the  number  to  be 
much  greater.  This  was  the  greatest  check  the  British  suffered  in  the  war. 

SARAWAK.  See  Borneo. 


SARDINIA,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  successively  possessed  by  the  Phcenicians, 
Greeks,  Carthaginians  (550  B.C.),  Romans  (subjugated  231),  Saracens,  Genoese,  and  Spaniards. 
From  settlers  belonging  to  these  various  nations  the  present  inhabitants  derive  their  origin. 
Victor  Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy,  acquired  Sardinia  in  1720,^  with  the  title  of  king.  See 
Savoy.  Population  of  the  Sardinian  dominions  in  1858,  5,194,807.  The  king  of  Sardinia 
was  recognised  as  king  of  Italy  by  his  parliament,  in  Feb.,  and  by  the  British  government, 
March  31,  1861. 


James  'of  Arragon  becomes  master  of  a large 

pai't  of  Sardinia a.d.  1324 

Conquered  by  the  English  naval  forces,  under 
sir  John  Leake  and  gen.  Stanhope  . . . 1708 

Given  to  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  . . . 1714 

Recovered  by  the  Spaniards 1717 

Ceded  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  with  the  title  of 
king,  as  an  equivalent  for  Sicily  . . . 1720 

Victor  Amadeus  abdicates  in  favour  of  his  son  . 1730 
Attempting  to  recover  his  throne,  he  is  taken, 

and  dies  in  prison 1732 

The  court  kept  at  Turin,  till  Piedmont  is  over- 
run by  the  French 1792 

The  king  resigns  his  crown  to  his  brothe.r,  d\ike 

of  Aosta June  4,  1802 

Piedmont  annexed  to  Italy,  and  Napoleon 
crowned  king  of  Italy  . . . Dec.  26,  1805 

The  king  resides  in  Sardinia  . . 1798 — 1814 

Piedmont  restored  to  its  rightful  sovereign, 
with  Genoa  added  to  it  . . . Dec.  1814 

King  Charles-Albert  promulgates  a new  code  . 1837 
Cavour  establishes  the  newspaper  “ II  Risorgi- 
mento  ”(“  the  Revival  ”)  ....  1847 

The  king  grants  a constitution,  and  openly 
espouses  the  cause  of  Italian  regeneration 
against  Austria  . . . .March  23,  1848 

Defeats  the  Austrians  at  Goito ; and  takes 

Peschiera May  30,  — 

Sardinian  army  defeated  by  Radetzky,  July  26,  — 

Sardinians  at  Milan  capitulate  to  Radetzky, 

Aug.  5,  — 

Armistice  between  Sardinia  and  Austria,  Sept.  21,  — 
Hostilities  resumed  . . . March  12,  1849 

Radetzky  defeats  a division  of  the  Sardinians, 
and  occupies  Mortara  . . . March  21,  — 

Complete  defeat  of  the  Sardinians  by  the 
Austrians  at  Novara  . . March  23,  — 

Charles-Albert  abdicates  in  favour  of  his  son, 
Victor- Emmanuel  . . . March  23,  — 

The  Austrians  occupy  Novara,  &c.  March  25,  — 
Another  armistice  . . . March  26,  — 

Death  of  Charles-Albert,  the  ex-king,  at  Oporto, 

July  28,  — 

Treaty  of  Milan  between  Austria  and  Sardinia, 

signed  . Aug.  6,  — 

Adoption  of  the  Siccardi  law,  which  abohshes 
ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  . . April  g,  1850 

Arrest  of  the  bishop  of  Turin  . May  4,  — 
He  is  released  from  the  citadel  . . June  2,  — 

Cavour  minister  of  foreign  affairs  . . . . 1851 

Bill  for  suppression  of  convents  passed,  March  2,  1855 


: Convention  with  England  and  France  signed ; 

I a contingent  of  15,000  troops  to  be  supplied 
I against  Russia  ....  Apiil  10,  1855 
\ 10,000  troops  under  general  La  Marmora  arrive 
in  the  Crimea  . . . . May  8,  — 

Who  distinguish  themselves  in  the  battle  of  the 

Tchernaya Aug.  16,  — 

The  king  visits  London,  &c.  . Nov.  30,  <fec.  — 

Important  note  on  Italy  from  count  Cavour  to 

England April  16,  1856 

Rupture  with  Austria ; subsequent  war,  see 
Austria,  1857,  et  seq. 

Cavour  declares  in  favour  of  free-trade,  June,  1857 
Prince  Napoleon  marries  princess  Clotilde, 

Jan.  30,  1859 

Preliminaries  of  peace  signed  at  Villa  Franca, 

July  II ; count  Cavour  resigns,  July  13; 
Ratazzi  administration  formed  . July  ig,  — 
The  emperor  Napoleon’s  letter  to  Victor-Em- 
manuel,  advocating  the  formation  of  an 
Italian  confederation ; the  latter  declares  it 
to  be  impracticable,  and  maintains  his  en- 
gagements with  the  Italians  . Oct.  20,  — 
Treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Zurich  . Nov.  — 
Garibaldi  retires  into  private  life  . Nov.  17,  — 
Count  Cavour  returns  to  office  . . Jan.  16  i860 

The  Sardinian  government  refers  the  question 
of  annexation  of  Tuscany,  &c.,  to  the  vote  of 

the  people Feb.  29,  — 

Annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice  proposed  by  the 
French  government ; the  Sardinian  govern- 
ment refer  it  to  the  vote  of  the  people,  Feb.  25,  — 
Annexation  to  Sardinia  voted  almost  unani- 
mously by  A^milia,  March  14;  by  Tuscany, 
March  16;  accepted  by  Victor-Emmanuel, 

March  18-20,  — 

Treaty  ceding  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France,  signed, 

March  24,  — 

Prussia  protests  against  the  Italian  annexations 

March  27,  — 

New  Sardinian  parliament  opens  . April  2,  — 
Annexation  to  France  almost  unanimously 
voted  for  by  Nice,  April  15  ; by  Savoy,  April  22,  — 
The  government  jirofesses  disapproval  of  Gari- 
baldi’s expedition  to  Sicily  (which  see)  May  18,  — 
The  chambers  ratify  treaty  of  cession  of  Savoy 

and  Nice May  29,  — 

The  Sardinian  troops  enter  the  papal  territories 
(see  Itctly  and  Eome)  . . . Sept,  n,  — 

Victor-Emmanuel  enters  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
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SAK  DIN  I A,  confinuctf. 

Nai)los  and  Sicily  vote  for aiinoxution  to  Siinliniii  I [For  tlio  diHjiutcs,  and  war  with  Anutria,  and 

Oct.  21,  i8r>o  the  events  of  1859-61,  aeo  /Umlrii',  Jn'micf, 
[For  future  history  SCO I | Jioutt,  SicUii,  i\.w\  ^iuph».\ 


KINGS  OF  SAUniNI.V.  See  Soroy. 


1720.  Victor-.Vmadous  I.  kinp(asduko  II.):  rosipfiicil, 
in  1730,  in  favour  of  his  son  : died  in  1732. 

1730.  Charlos-Kiiiniaimol  I.  his  son. 

1773.  Victor-Ainadcus  11.  his  son. 

1796.  Charles- Kmnianuel  II.,  son  of  the  preceding; 
resignctl  his  crown  in  favour  of  his  brother. 

1802.  Victor- Kimnanucl  1. 

1805.  [Sardinia  inorgod  in  the  kingdom  of  Italj',  of 
which  the  emperor  Napoleon  was  crowned 
king.  May  26,  1805.J 

SAKDIS.  Seven.  Churches. 


1814.  Victor- Fmmanuel  restored  ; resigned  in  M.arch, 
1821  ; and  died  in  1824. 

1821.  Charlcs-Fclix  ; succeeded  by  his  nephew. 

1831.  Charlcs-.Vlbcrt ; abdicated  in  favour  of  his 
.son,  March  23,  1849.  Hied  at  Oporto,  July 
28,  1849. 

1849.  Victor-Emmanucl  II.,  Alarch  23;  born  March 
14,  1820;  the  iMu;.sr:NT  (1862)  king  of  Italy. 
Ileiv:  Humbert,  prince  of  Piedmont;  bom 
March  14,  1844. 


SAlxilATIA,  the  ancient  name  of  modcni  Ivussia  nncl  Poland. 

SARUM,  Old  (Wiltshire),  an  ancient  totvn,  the  origin  of  Salisbury,  lohich  see. 

SATIRE.  About  a century  after  the  introduction  of  comedy,  satire  made  its  appearance 
at  Rome  in  the  writings  of  Lucilius,  3vho  Avas  so  celebrated  in  this  species  of  composition 
that  he  has  been  called  the  inventor  of  it,  116  b.c.  Livy.  The  Satires  of  Horace  (35  b.c.) 
Juvenal  (about  a.d.  ioo),  and  Persius  (about  a.d.  60),  are  the  most  celebrated  in  ancient 
times,  and  those  of  Churchill  (1761),  and  Pope  (1729),  in  modern  times. 

SATRAPIES,  divisions  of  the  Persian  empire,  formed  by  Darius  Hystaspes  about  516  b.c. 

SATURDAY  (the  last,  or  seventh  day  of  the  Aveek  ; the  JcaaTsIi  Sabbath.  See  Sabbath). 
It  Avas  so  called  from  an  idol  Avorshipped  on  this  day  by  the  Saxons,  and  according  to  Ver- 
stegan,  Avas  named  by  them  Saterne’s  day.  Pardon.  It  is  more  properly  from  Saturn,  dies 
Saturni.  Addison. 

SATURN,  the  planet,  ascertained  to  be  about  900  millions  of  miles  distant  from  the  sun, 
and  its  diameter  to  be  about  77,230  miles.  His  satellites  Avere  discovered  by  Galileo  and 
Simon  Meyer,  1608-9-10;  his  belt,  &c.,  by  Huyghens,  in  1634;  his  fifth  satellite  by  the 
same,  in  1655  ; and  his  sixth  and  seventli  by  Herschel,  in  1789.  Cassini  Avas  also  a discoA^erer 
of  the  satellites  of  the  planet.  In  heathen  mjAhology,  Saturn  is  the  father  of  the  gods. 

SATURNALIA,  festi\'als  in  honour  of  Saturn,  Avere  instituted  long  before  the  foundation 
of  Rome,  in  commemoration  of  the  freedom  and  equality  Avhich.  prevailed  on  the  earth  in  the 
golden  reign  of  Saturn.  Some,  however,  suppose  that  the  Satimnalia  AA^ere  first  observed  at 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  after  a victory  obtained  over  the  Sabines  ; whilst 
others  suppose  that  Janus  first  instituted  them  in  gratitude  to  Saturn,  from  Avhom  he  had 
learned  agriculture.  Others  assert  that  they  Avere  first  celebrated,  after  a victory -obtained 
over  the  Latins  by  the  dictator  Posthumius.  During  these  festivals  no  business  Avas  allowed, 
amusements  Avere  encouraged,  and  distinctions  ceased.  Lenglet. 

SAYINGS’  BANKS.*  The  rev.  Joseph  Smith,  of  Wendover,  began  a BeneAmlent  Insti- 
tution in  1799  ; and  in  1803-4  a Charitable  Bank  AA'as  instituted  at  Tottenham  by  Miss 
Priscilla  Wakefield.  Henry  Dundas  established  a parish  bank  at  RutliAvell  in  1810.  One 
Avas  opened  in  Edinburgh  in  1814.  The  benefit  clubs,  among  artizans,  having  accumulated 
stocks  of  money  for  their  progressiA’e  purposes,  a plan  Avas  adopted  to  identify  these  funds 
Avith  the  public  debt  of  the  coimtry,  and  an  extra  rate  of  interest  Avas  held  out  as  an 
indiieement ; hence  Avere  formed  savings’  banks  to  receive  small  sums,  returnable  AAuth 
interest  on  demand. 


Sir  Geo.  Hose  developed  the  system  and  brought  it  unknoA\ni  number  of  persons:  the  amoimt  of  de- 
under  parliamentary  control,  1816.  posits  was  32,893,511!. 

In  1840  there  were  550  banks ; 766,354  depositors ; Amount  of  stock  held  on  account  of  savings’  banks 
amount  22,060,904!.  in  1853,  34,546,334!.  : in  1857,  35,108,596!.  ; in  1859, 

Acts  to  consolidate  and  amend  previous  laws  re-  , 38,995,876!.  In  1861  the  saving.s’  banks  received 

lating  to  savings’  banks  wez-e  passed  in  1828  and  : 8,764,870!.  ; paid  9,621,539!.  ; estimated  capital, 

1847  ; and  extended  to  Scotland  in  1835.  i 41,532,945!.  (depositors,  1,479,723).  The  military 

On  Nov.  20,  1851,  the  number  of  savings’ banks  in  savings’ bank  held  204,377!.  ; the  seamen’s  savings’ 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  574,  besides  above  banks  held  26,448!. 

twenty  thousand  Friendly  Societies  and  charitable  For  Post-Office  Savings’  Banks,  established  in  1861, 
institutions.  The  depositors  (in  the  banks)  were  see  zmder  Post  Office. 

1,092,581,  while  the  societies  embraced  a vast  bzit 

* The  fir-st  of  these  was  instituted  at  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  in  1787,  by  the  name  of  caisse  de  domes- 
tiqiies,  being  intended  for  seiwants  only  ; another  was  set  up  in  Basel,  1792,  open  to  all  depositors. 
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SAVINGS’  BANKS,  continued. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  FIRST  TWENTY  THOUSAND  DEPOSITORS  WHO  OPENED  ACCOUNTS. 

Domestic  servants 7245  I Friendly  and  charitable  societies  . . . . 58 

Persons  in  trade,  mechanics,  &c.  . . . 7473  | Persons  not  classed,  viz.  widows,  teachers. 

Labourers  and  porters 672  I sailors,  &c. 3098 

Miners 1454  ] 


SAVOY,  formerly  Sapaudia  or  Sahaudia,  formerly  a province  in  N.  Italy,  East  of  Pied- 
mont. It  became  a Eoman  province  about  118  b.c.  The  Alemanni  seized  it  in  a.d.  395, 
and  the  Franks  in  496.  It  shared  the  revolutions  of  Switzerland  till  about  1048,  when 
Conrad,  emperor  of  Germany,  gave  it  to  Humbert,  with  the  title  of  count.  Count  Thomas 
acquired  Piedmont  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Amadeus,  count  of  Savoy,  having  entered  his 
dominions,  solicited  Sigismund  to  ereet  them  into  a duchy,  which  he  did  at  Cambray,  Feb. 
19,  1417.  Victor- Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy,  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  by  a treaty 
from  Spain,  in  1713,  which  he  afterwards  exchanged  with  the  emperor  for  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  with  the  title  of  king,  1720.  See  Sardinia.  The  French  subdued  Savoy  in  1792, 
and  made  it  a department  of  France,  under  the  name  of  Mont  Blanc,  in  1800.  It  was 
restored  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  in  1814;  but  was  once  more  annexed  to  France  i860,* 
in  accordance  with  a vote  by  universal  sutfrage,  April  23,  i860.  Savoy  was  visited  by  the 
emperor  and  empress  of  the  French  in  Aug.  i860. 


DUKES  OF  SAVOY. 

1391.  Count  Amadeus  VIII.  is  made  duke  in  1416; 
he  was  named  pope  as  Felix  V.  He  abdi- 
cated as  duke  of  Savoy,  1439;  renounced  the 
tiara,  1449;  died  in  1451. 

1439.  Louis. 

1465.  Amadeus  IX. 

1472.  Philibert  I. 

1482.  Charles  I. 

1489.  Charles  II. 


! 1496.  Philip  II. 

1497.  Philibert  II. 

I 1504.  Charles  III. 

1553.  Emmanuel-Philibert. 

1580.  Charles-Emmanuel  I. 

1630.  Victor- Amadeus  I. 

1637.  Francis  Hyacinthe. 

1638.  Charles-Emmanuel  II. 

1675.  Victor-Amade\is  II.  became  king  o-  Sicily, 
1713  ; exchanged  for  Sardinia  in  1720. 


SAVOY  PALACE,  London,  was  given  to  Peter  of  Savoy,  uncle  of  Eleanor,  queen  of 
Henry  III.,  in  1236.  Here  was  held  the  conference  between  the  clergy  and  the  non-con- 
formists in  1661.  It  w^as  taken  down  to  make  way  for  Waterloo  Bridge. 


SAW.  Invented  by  Daedalus.  Pliny.  Invented  by  Talus.  Apollodorus.  Talus,  it  is 
said,  having  found  the  jaw-bone  of  a snake,  employed  it  to  cut  through  a piece  of  wood,  and 
then  formed  an  instrument  of  iron  like  it.  Beecher  says  saw-mills  were  invented  in  the 
seventeenth  century  ; but  he  errs.  Saw-mills  were  erected  in  Madeira  in  1420  ; at  Breslau, 
in  1427.  Norway  had  the  first  saw-mill  in  1530.  The  bishop  of  Ely,  ambassador  from  Mary 
of  England  to  the  court  of  Rome,  describes  a saw-mill  there,  1555.  The  attempts  to  intro- 
duce saw-mills  in  England  were  violently  opposed,  and  one  erected  by  a Dutchman  in  1663 
was  forced  to  be  abandoned. 


SAXE- WEIMAR  {Central  Germany).  The  grand  dukes  are  descended  from  John  Frederic, 
the  Protestant  elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  deprived  by  the  emperor  in  1 548.  See  Saxony. 
The  houses  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  Saxe-Gotha,  Hilberghausen,  and  Saxe-Meiningen  also 
spring  from  him.  They  are  all  termed  the  senior  or  Ernestine  branch  of  the  old  family.' — 
Saxe- Weimar  became  a grand  duchy  in  1815.  The  dukes  have  greatly  favoured  literature, 
and  their  capital  Weimar  has  been  called  the  Athens  of  Germany.  Population  of  the  duchy 
in  1858,  267,112. 


GRAND-DUKES. 
1815.  Charles  Augustus. 

1828.  Charles  Frederic. 


1853.  Charles  Alexander,  July  8 ; born  June  24, 
1818,  the  PRESENT  (1862)  grand  duke. 

Heir  ; Charles  Augustus,  born  July  31,  1844. 


SAXONY,  a kingdom  in  North  Germany.  The  Saxons  were  a fierce  warlike  race,  the 
terror  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  later  western  empire,  frequently  attacked  France,  and  con- 
quered Britain  {which  see).  After  a long  series  of  sanguinary  conflicts  they  were  completely 
subdued  by  Charlemagne,  who  instituted  many  fiefs  and  bishoprics  in  their  country.  Witi- 
kind,  their  great  leader,  who  claimed  descent  from  Woden,  professed  Christianity  about  785. 
From  him  descended  the  first  and  the  present  ruling  family  (the  houses  of  Supplinburg, 
Guelf,  and  Ascania  intervened  from  1106  to  1421).  Saxony  became  a duchy  a.d.  880,  an 
electorate,  1180,  and  a kingdom,  1806.  It  was  the  seat  of  war,  1813  ; the  king  being  on  the 
side  of  Napoleon.  Population  in  1858,  2,122,148. 

* This  annexation  was  severely  censured  by  the  British  government,  March  22,  i860. 
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SAXOXY,  continued. 


KI.ECTOR8. 

1423.  Froilerlo  I. 

142k  Froilorlo  If. 

(llis  sons  Kmost  and  Albert  divide  the  states.] 
T464.  Krnost. 
i486.  Kredorie  IH. 

1525.  John. 

1532.  John  Frodcrie : deprived  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  ; succoodod  by 
1548.  Manrieo  (of  the  Albcrtino  line). 

1553.  Augnstus. 

1586.  Ciiristian  I. 

1591.  Christian  If. 

1611.  John  George  T. 

1656.  John  George  II. 


1680.  John  George  III. 

1691.  John  George  IV. 

i6()4.  Frederic  Augustus  I.,  king  of  Poland,  1697. 
1733.  Frederic  Augiistus  If.,  king  of  Poland. 

1763.  Frederic  Augustus  Iff.  becomes  king,  1806. 

KINGS. 

: 1806.  Frederic  Augustus  I. 

I 1827.  Antfiony  Clement. 

I 1836.  Frederic  Augustus  II.  succeeded  by  his  brother. 
I 1854.  Jolin,  Aug.  9 (born  Dec.  12,  1801),  the  pre.sent 
(1862)  king. 

Heir:  Ilis  son,  Frederic  Augu.stus  Albert,  bom 
April  23,  1828. 


SCAXDALUM  j\[AGXATU]\r,  a special  .statute  relating  to  any  wrong,  by  words  or  in 
Avriting,  done  to  high  personages  of  the  land,  such  as  jieers,  judges,  ministers  of  the  crown, 
olliccrs  in  the  state,  and  other  great  public  functionaries,  by  the  circulation  of  scandalous 
statements,  false  news,  or  horrible  messages,  by  Avhich  any  debate  or  discord  between  them 
and  the  commons,  or  any  scandal  to  their  persons  might  arise.  Chambers.  This  law  Avas 
tinst  enacted  2 Eich.  II,  1378. 

SCAXDINAVIA.  The  ancient  name  of  SAA^eden,  XorAA’ay,  and  gi'eat  part  of  Denmark 
{wJiich  see),  AAdience  proceeded  the  Xorthmeii  or  Xormams,  aa'Iio  conquered  Normandy  (about 
A.  n.  900),  and  eventually  England  (1066).  They  Avere  also  called  Sea-kings  or  Vikings. 
They  settled  Iceland  and  Greenland,  and,  it  is  thought,  the  northern  regions  of  America, 
about  the  ninth  century. 

SCARLET,  or  kermes  dye,  Avas  knoAAm  in  the  East  in  the  earliest  ages ; cochineal  dye, 
A.  D.  1518.  Kepler,  a Fleming,  established  the  first  dye-house  for  scarlet  in  England,  at  Bow, 
1643.  The  art  of  dyeing  red  Avas  improved  by  BreAver,  1667.  Beckmann. 

SCEPTICS.  The  sect  of  philosophers  founded  by  Pyrrho,  about  334  B.  c.  PjutIio  was 
in  continual  suspense  of  judgment  ; he  doubted  of  everything  ; never  made  any  conclusions, 
and  AA'hen  he  had  carefully  examined  the  subject,  and  investigated  all  its  parts,  he  concluded 
by  still  doubting  of  its  evidence. 

SCEPTRE,  a more  ancient  emblem  of  royalty  than  the  ci’Oaati.  In  the  earlier  ages  the 
sceptres  of  kings  Avere  long  walking-staves  ; afteiuvards  carved  and  made  shorter.  Tarquin 
the  elder  AA'as  the  first  aa'Iio  assumed  the  sceptre  among  the  Romans,  about  468  b.  c.  The 
French  sceptre  of  the  first  race  of  kings  AA'as  a golden  rod,  A.  D.  481.  Le  Gendre. 

SCHIEHALLIEX,  a mountain  in  Perthshire,  Avhere  Dr.  Neville  Maskelyne,  the  astro- 
nomer-royal, made  his  observation  AA'ith  a plumb-line  in  1774,  from  AA^hich  Hutton  calculated 
that  the  density  of  the  earth  is  five  times  greater  than  Avater. 

SCHLESWIG.  See  Holstein.  SchlesAvig-Holstein  gives  title  to  the  prince  Christian, 
heir  to  the  throne  of  Denmark  {which  see).  The  royal  assent  to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
princess  Alexandra  with  the  prince  of  Wales  Avas  announced  Nov.  i,  1862. 

SCHOOLS.  Charity  schools  Avere  introduced  in  London  to  prevent  the  seduction  of  the 
infant  poor  into  Roman  Catholic  seminaries,  3 James  II.  1687.  Rapin.  Charter  schools 
AA'ere  instituted  in  Ireland,  1733.  Scully.  In  England  there  AA'ere,  in  1847,  13,642  schools 
(exclusively  of  Sunday  schools)  for  the  education  of  the  poor ; and  the  number  of  children 
Avas  998,431.  The  parochial  and  endoAved  schools  of  Scotland  Avere  (exclusively  of  Sunday 
schools)  4836  ; and  the  number  of  children,  181,467.  The  schools  in  Wales  were  841,  and 
the  number  of  children,  38,164  : in  Ireland,  13,327  schools,  and  774,000  children.  In  1851, 
there  were  2310  schools  in  connection  with  the  Education  Committee  actually  inspected  in 
England  and  Scotland.  They  included  : 1713  Church  of  England  schools  in  England  and 
Wales  ; 282  Protestant  Dissenting  schools  in  England  and  Wales  ; 98  Roman  Catholic 
schools  in  Great  Britain  ; and  217  Presbyterian  schools  in  Scotland,  AA’hereof  91  Avere  of  the 
Free  Church ; the  Avhole  affording  accommodation  for  299,425  scholars.  In  the  same  year 
(1851)  the  estimated  sums  voted  for  education  were  : for  Great  Britain,  i5o,cxx)7.,  for 
Ireland,  134,560?.  Education,  Design,  &c. 

SCIENTIFIC  FUND.  In  1859,  several  FelloAvs  of  the  Royal  Society  commenced  the 
collection  of  subscriptions  Avith  the  vieAv  of  establishing  a permanent  fund  to  be  expended  in 
aiding  necessitous  men  of  science  and  their  families.  In  the  spring  of  i860,  3365?.  had  been 
.subscribed.  See  Literary  Fund. 
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SCILLY  JSJjES  (the  Cassiterides  or  Tin-islands).  They  held  commerce  with  the  Phoeni- 
cians ; and  are  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  being  ten  in  number.  A memorable  shipwreck  of  the 
British  squadron  under  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  occurred  here.  This  brave  admiral,  returning 
from  an  expedition  against  Toulon,  mistook  these  rocks  for  land,  and  struck  upon  them. 
Jlis  ship  the  Association,  in  which  were  his  lady,  two  sons,  many  persons  of  rank,  and  800 
brave  men,  Avent  instantly  to  the  bottom.  The  Eagle,  captain  Hancock,  and  the  Romney  and 
Firebrand,  were  also  lost.  The  rest  of  the  fleet  escaped.  Oct.  22,  1707.  Sir  Cloudesley’s 
body,  being  found,  was  conveyed  to  London,  and  buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  where  a 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

SCIO  MASSACRE.  See  Chios. 

SCOXE,  near  Perth,  The  Scotch  coronation  chair  was  brought  from  Scone  to  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  by  Edward  I.  in  1296. 

SCOTLAND.  See  Caledonia.  This  important  member  of  the  British  empire  was 
governed  by  a king  before  the  Romans  visited  England,  and  continued  an  independent 
kingdom  till  the  death  of  the  English  queen  Elizabeth,  when  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  the 
most  immediate  heir,  was  called  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  constantly  resided  in  the 
latter  kingdom  ; he  and  his  successors  calling  themselves  kings  of  England  and  Scotland. 
Each  country  had  a separate  parliament,  till  the  year  1 707,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  Avhen 
both  kingdoms  Avere  united  under  the  general  name  of  Great  Britain.  See  England. 


Camelon,  capital  of  the  Piets,  taken  by  Ken- 
neth II.  and  every  living  creature  piit  to  the 

sv?-ord  or  destroyed a.d.  843 

The  Norwegians  invade  and  occupy  Caithness 
in  the  9th  century. 

The  feudal  system  established  by  Malcolm  II,  . 1004 

Divided  into  baronies 1032 

The  Danes  are  driven  out  of  all  parts  of  Scot- 


land   1040 

Duncan  I.  is  murdered  by  his  kinsman  Mac- 
beth, by  whom  the  crown  is  seized  . . . — 

Malcolm  III.  aided  by  Edward  the  Confessor, 
meets  the  usurper  at  Dunsinane ; Macbeth 

is  killed  by  Macduff 1057 

The  Saxon-English  language  introduced  into 
Scotland,  by  fugitives  from  England  escaping 

from  the  Normans 1080 

Siege  of  Alnwick : Malcolm  III.  killed  by  the 
governor  ........  1093 

Splendid  reign  of  David  I.  who  compiles  a code 
of  laws  .........  1124 

Scotland  invaded  by  Hacho,  king  of  Norway, 
with  160  ships  and  20,000  men  ; the  invaders 
are  cut  to  pieces  by  Alexander  III.  who  now 
recovers  the  Western  Isles  ....  1263 

John  Baliol  and  Edward  Bruce  contend  for  the 

throne 1291 

Edward  I.  of  England,  as  umpire,  decides  in 

favour  of  John 1292 

John  Baliol,  king  of  Scotland,  appears  to  a 
summons,  and  defends  his  own  cause  in 
AVestminster-hall  against  the  earl  of  Fife. 
Stow’s  Cliron.  1293 


Edward,  wishing  to  annex  Scotland  to  Eng- 
land, dethrones  John,  ravages  the  country, 
destroys  the  monuments  of  Scottish  history, 
and  seizes  the  prophetic  stone  (see  Coronation 

Chair) ; 1296 

William  Wallace  defeats  the  Engli.sh  at  Cambus 
Kenneth,  and  expels  them,  1297;  but  is  de- 
feated at  Falkirk,  July  22,  1298;  is  taken  by 
the  Enghsh,  and  executed  at  Smithfield  as  a 

traitor Aug.  23,  1305 

Robert  Bruce,  crowned,  1306;  he  defeats  the 
English,  1307 ; and  takes  Inverness,  1313 : 
defeats  the  English  at  Bannockburn  (which 

see) June  25,  1314 

David  II.  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Dur- 
ham, by  queen  Philippa  of  England  (and 
detained  in  captivity  II  years)  . . . . 1346 

Battle  of  Chevy  Chase,  between  Hotspur  Percy, 
and  earl  Douglas.  (See  Otterhurn,  Battle  of.) 

Aug.  15,  1388 

Robert  III.  defeated  at  Homelden  Hill  . . 1402 


James  I.  captured  by  the  English  near  Flam- 
borough  head  on  his  passage  to  France  . , 1406 
St.  Andrew’s  university  founded  . . . 1411 

The  university  of  Glasgow  founded  by  bishop 

W illiam  Turnbull 1451 

University  of  Aberdeen  founded  by  bishop 

Elphinstone 1494 

Battle  of  Flodden  Field,  where  James  IV.  is 
slain,  and  his  army,  comprising  the  flower  of 
the  Scotch  nobility,  is  cut  to  pieces.  (See 

Flodden) Sept,  g,  1513 

James  V.  banishes  the  Douglasses  . . . 1528 

He  establishes  the  court  of  session.  (See 

Session) 1532 

Order  of  St.  Andrew,  or  the  Thistle,  is  revived. 

(See  Thistle) 1540 

Mary,  afterwards  the  queen  of  Scots,  born 

Dec.  8,  1542 

Succeeds  her  father,  J ames  V.  when  but  a few 

days  old Dec.  13,  — 

The  regent,  cardinal  Beaton,  persecutes  the 
reformers,  1539,  1546;  he  is  assassinated  at 

St.  Andrew’s May  29,  1546 

The  Scots  defeated  at  Pinkie  . . Sept.  10,  1547 

Mary  marries  the  dauphin  of  France,  after- 
wards Francis  II Aiml  20,  1558 

Francis  II.  dies  leaving  Mary  a widow  . . 1559 

The  Reformation  begins  in  Scotland,  during 
the  minority  of  Mary  . between  1550  and  1560 
The  Reformation  is  consummated  by  J ohn  Knox  — 
Mary,  after  an  absence  of  thirteen  years, 
arrives  at  Leith  from  France  . . Aug.  21,  1561 

Upon  an  inquisition,  which  was  officially  taken, 
by  order  of  queen  Elizabeth,  only  58  Scots- 
men were  found  in  London.  Stow  . . . 1 562 

Mary  marries  her  cousin,  Henry  Stuart,  lord 

Darnley  . ■ July  27,  1565 

David  Rlzzio,  her  confidential  secretary,  mur- 
dered by  Darnley,  in  her  presence  March  g,  1566 
Lord  Darnley  blown  up  by  gunpowder,  in  his 
house  (Mary  accused  of  conniving  at  his 

death) Feb.  10,  1567 

James  Hepburn,  earl  of  Bothwell,  seizes  on 
the  person  of  the  queen,  who  marries  him. 

May  15,  — 

The  unfortunate  Mary  made  prisoner  at  Car- 
berry  hill  by  her  nobles  . . . June  15,  — 

Resigns  her  crown  to  her  infant  son  James  VI.  ; 

the  earl  of  Murray  appointed  regent  July  22,  — 

Mary  escapes  from  prison,  and  collects  a large 
army,  which  is  defeated  by  the  regent 
Murray,  at  the  battle  of  Ijangside.  (See 

Langside) IVIay  15,  1568 

The  regent  Murray  murdered  . Jan.  23,  1570 
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SCOTl j A N I >,  continued. 

Tho  curl  of  Lonnox  appointed  rofjont  July  12,  1570 
Tlio  carl  of  Lennox  immlorod  ; tho  carl  of  Mar 

chosen  roRont Boi)t.  6,  1571 

Death  of  tho  Hefonner  John  Knox,  aKod  67 

Nov,  24,  1572 

(llis  funoml  in  Kdinhurj^h  is  attondo«l  hy  most 
of  tho  nobility,  and  by  tho  roj^ont  Morton 
(chosen  tho  day  of  his  docoaso)  who  exclaims, 
when  Knox  was  laiil  in  histfravo,  “There  lies 
ho  who  never  feared  tho  face  of  man  !"J 
Tlio  university  of  Edinburgh  founded.  (See 

Btlinlnuyh.) 1582 

Tho  Haul  of  Ituthven.  (Soo  liuthven.)  . . — 

Mary,  having  Liken  refuge  in  England,  May  16, 

1568,  is,  after  a long  eaiitivity,  beheaded  at 
Fotheringay  Castle.  {6og  Bother iiiffaj/.)  Feb.  8,  1587 
Cowrie’s  conspiracy  ....  Aug.  5,  1600 
Union  of  the  crown  of  Scotland  with  that  of 
England,  by  tho  accession  of  James  VI.  to 
tho  throne  of  the  latter  kingdom  March  24,  1603 
Charles  1.  attempts  in  vain  to  introduce  tho 
English  liturgy,  1637 ; gives  way  to  tho  Co- 
venant, 1638 ; a Scotch  army  enters  England, 

1640 ; he  is  betrayed  by  the  Scotti.sh  army  into 
tho  hands  of  tho  English  parliament  Jan.  30,  1647 
IMarquess  of  Jlontrose  defeated  at  Philiphaugh, 

Sept.  13,  1645 ; put  to  death  at  Edinburgh, 

May  21,  1650 

Scotland  united  to  tho  English  commonwealth 

bj’  Oliver  Cromwell 1651 

Charles  II.  crowned  at  Scone,  Jan.  i,  defeated 

at  Worcester Aug.  22,  — 

Revives  episcopacy  in  Scotland  . . . . 1661 

The  Covenanters  defeated  on  the  Pentland  hills  1666 
Archbishop  Sharpe  is  dragged  from  his  carriage, 
near  St.  Andrew’s,  by  some  fanatics,  headed 
by  John  Balfour  of  Burley,  and  despatched 
with  swords  in  the  presence  of  his  daughter, 

May  3,  1679 

The  Covenanters  defeat  Claverhousc  at  Drum- 
clog,  Jiuie  I ; but  are  routed  at  Both  well 

bridge June  22,  — 

Revolution  in  favour  of  William  III.  and  esta- 
blishment of  presbji:ery 1688 

Massacre  of  the  Macdonalds  at  Glencoe,  (See 

Glencoe.) Feb.  13,  1692 

Union  of  Scotland  with  England,  forming  to- 
gether the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  May  i,  1707 
Insurrection  under  the  earl  of  Mar  in  favoiu-  of 
the  son  of  James  II.  (See  Pretender.)  . . 1715 

The  rebels  defeated  at  Preston,  Nov.  12,  and  at 
Dumblane  (or  Sheriffmuir)  . . Nov.  13,  — 

Captain  Porteous  is  killed  by  a mob  in  Edin- 
burgh. (See  Porteous.)  . . Sept.  7,  1736 


Prince  Charles  Edward  proclaimed  at  Perth, 

Sept.  4 ; at  Edinburgh,  Hci)t.  16  ; with  tho 
llighlandors  defeats  sir  John  Cope  at  Pres- 
ton-Pans,  Sept.  21  ; Likes  Ciirlislo,  Nov.  15; 
.arrives  at  .Manchester,  Nov.  28;  at  Derby, 

Doc.  4 ; retreats  and  an-ives  at  Glasgow, 

Dec.  25,  1745 

Dcfciits  general  Hawley  at  Falkirk,  Jan  17;  is 
totally  defeated  at  Culloden  . , April  16,  1746 

Lords  Kilmarnock  and  Balmerino  aro  executed 
for  high  tre.ason  on  Towor-hill  . Aug.  18,  — 

The  Highland  dress  prohibited  by  act  of  jiar- 
liament  (but  the  act  was  afterwards  repealed), 

Aug.  12,  — 

Simon  Fraser,  Lord  Lovat,  executed  at  the  ago 

of  80 April  9,  1747 

Thomson,  the  poet,  dies  . . Aug.  27,  1748 

The  Old  Pretender,  the  “ Chevalier  de  St. 
George,”  dies  at  Rome,  in  his  88th  year, 

Dec.  30,  1765 

Prince  Charles  Edward  Louis  Casimir,  tho 
Young  Pretender,  dies  at  Romo  . Jan.  31,  1788 
Death  of  Robert  Burns  ....  July,  1796 
Scott’s  “ Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  ” pubhshed  . 1806 
Cardinal  York  (the  last  of  the  Stuarts)  dies, 

Aug.  19,  1807 

The  Court  of  Session  is  formed  into  two  divisions  — 

“ Waverley  ” publi.shed 1814 

The  establishment  of  a jury  court  under  a lord 

chief  commLs.sioner 1815 

Visit  of  George  IV.  to  Scotland  . . October  1822 

Sir  Walter  Scott  dies  . . . Sept.  21,  1832 

Seven  ministers  of  the  presbytery  of  Strath- 
bogie  are  deposed  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  obeying  the 
civil  in  preference  to  the  ecclesiastical  law. 
(Their  deposition  was  formally  protested 
against  by  the  minority  of  ministers,  headed 
by  Dr.  Cook.)  ....  May  28,  1841 
The  General  Assembly  condemn  patronage  as 
a grievance  to  the  cause  of  true  religion  that 
ought  to  be  abolished  . . . May  23,  1842 

Visit  of  the  Queen,  prince  Albert,  and  the 
court ; she  lands  at  Granton  pier.  Sept,  i,  — 
The  Queen  embarks  . . . Sept.  13,  — 

Secession  of  the  non-intrusion  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  (about  400)  at  the  General 
Assembly.  (See  Free  Church.)  . IMay  18,  1843 

Death  of  Jeffrey Jan.  26,  1850 

National  association  for  vindication  of  Scottish 

rights,  formed Nov.  1853 

Act  for  better  government  of  the  universities 

passed Aug.  1858 

See  Edinlurgh, 


KINGS  OF  SCOTLAND. 


BEFORE  CHRIST. 

[The  early  accounts  of  the  kings  are,  by  many  his- 
torians, deemed  in  a gi-eat  measure  fabulous.  The 
series  of  kings  is  carried  as  far  back  as  Alexander 
the  Great.] 

330.  Fergus  I.  : ruled  25  years ; lost  in  the  Irish 
Sea.* 

***** 


AFTER  CHRIST. 

357.  Eugenius  I.  son  of  Fincormachus ; slain  in 
battle  by  Maximus,  the  Roman  general,  and 
the  confederate  Piets. 

%*  With  this  battle  ended  the  kingdom  of  the 
Scots,  after  having  existed  from  the  coro- 


nation of  Ferg^is  I.,  a period  of  706  years 
the  royal  family  fled  to  Denmark.  Boece 
Buchanan. 


[Interregnum  of  27  years.] 

404.  Fergus  II.  t (I. ) ^eat-gi-andson  of  Eugenius  and 
40th  king  : slain  in  battle  with  the  Romans. 

420.  Eugenius  II.  or  Evenus,son  of  Fergus  ; reigned 
31  years. 

451.  Dongardus  or  Domangard,  brother  of  Eugenius: 
defeated  and  di-owned. 

457.  Constantine  I.  brother  of  Dongardus  : assassi- 
nated by  DugaU,  a noble  whose  daughter  he 
had  dishonoured. 


* Fergus,  a brave  prince,  came  from  Ireland  with  an  army  of  Scots,  and  was  chosen  king.  Having 
defeated  the  Britons  and  slain  their  king  Coilus,  the  kingdom  of  the  Scots  was  entailed  upon  his  posterity 
for  ever.  He  went  to  Ireland,  and  having  settled  his  affau's  there,  was  drowned  on  his  return,  launching 
from  the  shore,  near  the  harbour,  called  Carrick-Fergus  to  this  day,  3699  a.  m.  Anderson. 

t Some  call  this  Fergus  the  first  king,  and  suppose  that  either  the  foregomg  kings  were  fabulous,  or 
that  they  were  only  chiefs  or  generals  of  armies,  having  no  royal  authority.  The  controversy  thus  arising, 
I leave  to  be  decided  by  the  antiquaries,  and  must  follow  the  received  histories  of  Scotland.  Anderson. 
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SCOTLAND,  continued. 

479.  Congallus  I.  nephew  of  the  preceding:  a just 
and  i>rudent  king. 

SOI.  Goranus,  brother  of  Congallus : murdered. 
Boece.  Died  while  Donald  of  Athol  was  con- 
spiring to  take  his  life.  ScoU. 

S35.  Eugenius  III.  succeeded  his  uncle,  Goranus : 

“ none  excelled  him  in  justice.” 

558.  Congallus  II.  brother  of  Eugenius  III. 

569.  Kinnatcllus,  brother  of  the  preceding;  resigned 

in  favour  of  Aidanus. 

570.  Aidanxis  or  Aldan,  son  of  Goranus. 

605.  Kenneth  or  Kemiet  I.  son  of  Congallus  II.  : 

reigned  one  year. 

606.  Eugenius  IV.  son  of  Aidanus. 

621.  Ferchard  or  Ferquhard,  son  of  the  last:  con- 
fined for  misdeeds  to  his  palace,  where  he 
laid  violent  hands  upon  himself.  Scott. 

632.  Donald  IV.  brother  of  Ferchard : drowned  in 
Loch  Tay. 

646.  Ferchard  II.  son  of  Ferchard  I.;  “the  most 
execrable  of  kings ; ” died  from  the  bite  of  a 
mad  wolf. 

664.  Malduinus,  son  of  Donald  IV  : strangled  by 
his  wife  for  his  supposed  infidelity,  for  which 
ci’ime  she  was  immediately  afterwards  burnt. 

684.  Eugenius  V.  brother  of  Malduinus. 

688.  Eugenius  VI.  son  of  Ferchard  II. 

698.  Amberkeletus,  his  nephew : fell  by  an  arrow 

from  an  unknown  hand. 

699.  Eugenius  VII.  his  brother  : some  ruffians  de- 

signing the  king’s  murder,  entered  his  cham- 
ber, and,  he  being  absent,  stabbed  his  queen, 
Spontana,  to  death.  Scott.  ■ 

715.  Mofdachus,  son  of  Amberkeletus. 

730.  Etfinus,  son  of  Eugenius  VII. 

761.  Eugenius  VIII.  son  of  Mordachus ; sensual 
and  tyrannous  : put  to  death  by  his  nobles, 
and  his  parasites  strangled. 

764.  Fergus  III.  son  of  Etfinus:  killed  by  his  jealous 
queen,  who  afterwards  stabbed  herself  to 
escape  a death  of  torture. 

767.  Solvathius,  son  of  Eugenius  VIII. 

787.  Achaius:  a just  and  wise  prince. 

819.  Congallus  III.  ; a peaceful  reign. 

824.  Dongal  or  Dougal,  son  of  Solvathius : drowned. 

831.  Alpine,  son  of  Achaius : taken  prisoner,  and 
beheaded  by  the  Piets. 

834.  Kenneth  II.  son  of  Alpinus,  and  surnamed 
Mac  Alpine ; defeated  the  Piets,  slew  their 
king,  and  united  them  and  the  Scots  under 
one  sceptre,  and  became  the  first  sole  mo- 
narch of  all  Scotland,  843. 

854.  Donald  V.  brother  of  Kenneth ; dethroned, 
and  terminated  an  inglorious  reign  in  prison, 
dying  by  his  own  hand. 

858.  Constantine  II.  son  of  Kenneth : taken  in 
batMe  by  the  Danes,  and  beheaded. 

874.  Eth  or  Ethus,  surnamed  Lightfoot;  died  of 
grief  in  prison,  having  been  thrown  into  con- 
finement for  his  sensuality  and  crimes. 

876.  Gregory  the  Great ; distinguished  for  bravery, 
moderation,  and  justice. 

893.  Donald  VI.  son  of  Constantine;  an  excellent 
prince. 

904.  Constantine  III.  son  of  Ethus ; resigned  in 
favour  of  Malcolm,  after  a long  reign,  and 
retired  to  a monastery. 

944.  Malcolm  I.  son  of  Donald  VI. : murdered. 

953.  Indulfus  or  Gondulph  : killed  by  the  Danes  in 
an  ambuscade. 

961.  Duff  or  Duffus,  son  of  Malcolm  : murdered  by 
Donald,  the  governor  of  Forres  castle. 

965,  Cullen  or  Culenus,  son  of  Indulfus;  avenged 
the  murder  of  his  predecessor  : assassinated 
at  Methven  by  a thane,  whose  daughter  he 
had  dishonoured. 

970.  Kenneth  III.  brother  of  Duffus  : murdered  by 
Fenella,  the  lady  of  Fettercairn. 

994.  Constantine  IV.  son  of  Culenus,  usiu’ped  the 
throne : slain. 


995.  Grimus,  or  the  Grim,  son  of  Duffus : routed 
and  slain  in  battle  by  Malcolm,  the  rightful 
heir  to  the  crown,  who  succeeded. 

1003.  Malcolm  II.  son  of  Kenneth  III.  : assassinated 
on  his  way  to  Glamis ; the  assassins  in  their 
flight  crossing  a frozen  lake,  were  drowned 
by  the  ice  giving  way.  Malcolm  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  grandson. 

1033.  Duncan  I.  : assassinated  by  his  cousin. 

1039.  Macbeth,  usurper ; slain  by  Macduff,  the  thane 
of  Fife. 

***  Historians  so  differ,  up  to  this  reign,  in  the 
number  of  the  kings,  the  dates  of  succes- 
sion, and  the  circiimstances  narrated,  that  no 
account  can  be  taken  as  precisely  accurate. 

1057.  Malcolm  III.  (Canmore),  son  of  Duncan : killed 
while  besieging  Alnwick  castle. 

1093.  Donald  VII.  (Donald  Bane),  brother  of  Malcolm, 

usurped  the  throne  : fled  to  the  Hebrides. 

1094.  Duncan  II.  natural  son  of  Malcolm ; also  an 

usurper : murdered. 

1094.  Donald  Bane,  again ; deposed. 

1098.  Edgar,  son  of  Malcolm  ; Henry  I.  of  England 
married  his  sister  Maud,  who  had  taken  the 
vows,  but  not  the  veil. 

1107.  Alexander  the  Fierce,  brother. 

1124.  David,  brother;  married  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Waltheof,  earl  of  Northumberland. 

1153.  Malcolm  IV.  grandson  to  David. 

1165.  William,  surnamed  the  Lion  : brother. 

1214.  Alexander  II.  son  of  William : married  Joan, 
daughter  of  John,  king  of  England. 

1249.  Alexander  III.  : married  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Henry  HI.  of  England : dislocated  his 
neck,  when  hunting,  near  Kinghom. 

1285.  Margaret  the  “ Maiden  of  Norway,”  grand- 
daughter of  Alexander,  “recognised  by  the 
states  of  Scotland,  though  a female,  an  infant, 
and  a foreigner : ” died  on  her  passage  to 
Scotland. 

A competition  for  the  vacant  throne,  Edward  I. 
of  England  decides  in  favour  of 

1292.  John  Baliol,  who  afterwards  siurendered  his 
crown,  and  died  in  exile. 

[Interregnum.] 

1306.  Robert  (Bruce)  I.  a great  prince. 

1329.  David  (Bruce)  II.  son  of  Robert.  Edward 
Baliol  disputed  the  throne  with  him. 

1332.  Edward  Baliol,  son  of  John:  resigned. 

1342.  David  II.  again:  eleven  years  a prisoner  in 
England ; succeeded  by  his  nephew, 

1371.  Robert  (Stuart)  II.  : succeeded  by  his  son, 

1390.  Robert  III.  whose  proper  name  was  John, 
changed  on  his  accession. 

1406.  James  I.  second  son  of  the  preceding;  im- 
prisoned 18  years  in  England  ; set  at  liberty 
in  1423  ; conspired  against  and  murdered  at 
Perth,  Feb.  20,  1437.  Banks. 

1437.  James  II.  son  of  James  I.  whom  he  succeeded 
at  seven  years  of  age : killed  at  the  siege  of 
Roxbxirgh  castle  by  a cannon  bursting,  Aug. 
3,  1460. 

1460.  James  III.  a weak  prince,  succeeded  his  father: 
killed  in  a revolt  of  his  subjects  at  Bannock- 
burn-field,  June  II,  1488. 

1488.  James  IV.  ; married  Margaret  Tudor,  daughter 
of  Henry  VII.  of  England:  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Flodden. 

1513.  James  V.  : son  of  the  last  king:  succeeded 
when  little  more  than  a year  old ; a sovereign 
possessing  many  virtues. 

1542.  Mary,  daughter  of  James  V.;  born  Dec.  8,  1542, 
succeeded  in  her  infancy.  See  Annals  above. 

1567.  James  VI.  son  of  Mary.  In  1603,  on  the  death 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  England  and  the  kingdoms  became 
united. 

See  England. 
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SC’REW.  This  iiistnniH'iit  was  known  early  to  tlic  Creeks.  'i’lie  pmnping-scrcw  of 
Arcliimeclos,  or  screw-cylinder  for  raising'  water,  invented  23O  ii.c.  is  still  in  use,  uml  still 
bears  that  philosophers  nanio.  It  is  stated  that  with  the  assistance  of  the  screw,  one  man 
can  ])rc.ss  down  or  raise  up  as  much  as  150  men  can  do  without  it. 

SCREW-RRORELEER  consists  of  two  or  more  twi.sted  blades,  like  the  vanes  of  a wind- 
mill, set  on  an  axis,  running  j)aralhd  with  the  keel  of  a vessel,  and  revolving  l)cneath  the 
water  at  the  stern.  It  is  driven  by  a steam-engine.  The  principle  is  as  old  as  tlie  wind- 
mill. It  was  shown  by  Hooke  in  1681,  and  since  by  Du  (,)uet,  Bernouilli,  and  others. 
Ratents  for  projiellcrs  were  taken  out  by  Jose]di  Hramah  1111784;  by  Win.  Lyttelton  in 
1794;  and  by  Eilward  Shorter  in  1799.  But  these  led  to  no  useful  re.sult.  However,  in 
1836  patents  were  obtained  by  F.  R.  Smith  and  captain  John  Eric.sson,  and  to  them  the 
successful  application  of  the  screw-propeller  must  be  attributed.  The  first  vessels  with  the 
screw,  the  Archimedes  and  the  Rattler,  were  constructed  in  the  United  States.  The  latter 
was  tried  in  England  in  1845.  Since  then  the  screw-propeller  has  been  largely  employed. 

SCULLABOGUE.  See  Massacres,  1798. 

SCULPTURE  is  said  to  have  begun  with  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks.  Pausanias 
refers  the  nearest  approach  to  perfection  in  the  art  to  560  b.c.  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  built 
the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  and  made  all  the  vessels  and  ornaments,  1491  b.c.,  and 
their  excellence  is  recorded  as  the  gift  of  God,  Exodus  xxxi.  3.  Dipcenus  and  Scyllis, 
statuaries  at  Crete,  established  a school  at  Sicyon.  Pliny  speaks  of  them  as  being  the  first 
who  sculptured  marble  and  iiolished  it ; all  statues  before  their  time  being  of  wood,  568  b.c. 
Alexander  gave  Lysippus  the  sole  right  of  making  his  statues,  326  b.c.  He  left  no  less  than 
600  pieces,  some  of  which  were  so  highly  valued  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  that  they  sold  for 
their  weight  in  gold.  Sculpture  did  not  flourish  among  the  Romans  ; and  in  the  middle 
ages  liad  much  degraded.  With  the  revival  of  painting,  it  revived  also  ; and  Donato  di 
Bardi,  born  at  Florence,  a.d.  1383,  was  the  earliest  professor  among  the  moderns.  An  in.sti- 
tute  of  sculptors  was  established  in  1861. 


rheidon  flourished  . b.c.  86g 

Myron 480 

Phidiivs 442 

Praxiteles 363 

Lysippus  ....  328 
Chares 288 


EMINENT  SCULPTORS, 
j Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti, 

I A.D.  1474-1564 

Bernini  . . . 1598-1680 

Roubiliac,  statue  of  sir  I. 

Newton  . . . died  1762 

Bacon  ....  1740-1799 
Canova  . . 1757-1822 


Flaxman  . .a.d.  1754-1826 

Chantrey  . . . 1781-1841 

Thorwaldsen  . . . 1770-1844 

Sir  R.  Westmacott  . 1775-1856 

Rauch  ....  1777-1857 
J.  Gibson  . . . 1791 

J.  Thomas  . . . 1813-1862 


SCUTAGE  or  Escuage.  The  service  of  the  shield  (scutum)  is  either  uncertain  or 
certain.  Escuage  uncertain  is  where  the  tenant  by  his  tenure  is  bound  to  follow  his  lord  ; 
and  is  called  Castleward,  where  the  tenant  is  bound  to  defend  a castle.  Escuage  certain  is 
where  the  tenant  is  set  at  a certain  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  in  lieu  of  such  uncertain 
services.  The  first  tax  levied  in  England  to  pay  an  army,  5 Hen.  II.  1159.  Cowel. 

SCUTARI,  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  opposite  Constantinople,  of  which  it  is  a suburb. 
It  was  anciently  called  Chrysopolis,  golden  city,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the  Persians 
having  established  a treasury  here  when  they  attempted  the  conquest  of  Greece.  Near  here 
Constantine  finally  defeated  Licinius,  a.d.  324.  The  hospital  was  occupied  by  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  the  Anglo-French  army,  in  1854-5,  whose  sufferings  were  much  alleviated  by 
the  kind  exertions  of  Miss  Florence  Nightingale  and  a band  of  nurses  under  her,  aided  by  a 
large  fund  of  money  (15,000?.)  subscribed  by  the  public  and  placed  in  the  care  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Times  newspaper.  See  Times. 

SCYTHIA,  situate  in  the  most  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  boundaries  were 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  The  Scythians  made  several  irruptions  upon  the  more  southern 
provinces  of  Asia,  especially  624  b.c.  when  they  remained  in  possession  of  Asia  Minor  for 
twenty-eight  j’-ears,  and  at  different  periods  extended  their  conquests  in  Europe,  penetrating 
as  far  as  Egypt.  They  are  thought  to  have  at  one  time  held  the  Crimea.  See  Tartary. 

SEA  FIGHTS.  See  Naval  Battles. 

SEAL.  See  Great  Seal  and  Privy  Seal.  Seals  were  not  much  in  use  -with  the  Saxons  : 
but  they  signed  parchments  with  the  cross,  impressions  of  lead  being  affixed.  Sealing  of 
deeds  and  writs  was  practised  in  England,  a.d.  1048.  There  was  a seal  of  king  Edward’s  at 
'Westminster,  1188.  Until  William  I.’s  time  the  name  was  written,  adding  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  Arms  were  then  introduced  in  seals.  The  most  ancient  English  seal  with  arms  on  it 
is  that  of  Richard  I.  Arnulphus,  earl  of  Flanders,  used  one  about  940.  Wax  was  first  used, 
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liuiig  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  deed,  wrapped  iii  clotli,  parchment,  or  tin,  about  1213.  Sealing- 
wax  for  letters  was  not  brought  into  general  use  in  England  until  1556. 

SEAS,  Sovereignty  of  the.  The  claim  of  England  to  the  British  seas  is  of  very 
ancient  date.  Arthur  is  said  to  have  assumed  it,  and  Alfred  afterwards  .supported  this  right. 
It  was  maintained  by  Sehlen,  and  measures  were  taken  by  government  in  consequence, 
8 Charles  I.  1633.  The  Butch  after  the  death  of  Charles  1.,  made  some  attempts  to  obtain  it, 
but  were  roughly  treated  by  Blake  and  other  admirals.  Bussia  and  other  powers  of  the 
north  armed  to  avoid  search,  1780  ; again  1800.  See  Armed  Neutrality  and  Flag. 

SEBASTIAN,  ST.  (N.  Spain),  was  taken  by  the  French  under  the  duke  of  Berwick  in 
1719.  It  was  besieged  by  the  British  and  allied  army  under  Wellington.  After  a most 
heavy  bombardment,  by  which  the  whole  town  was  laid  nearly  in  ruins,  it  was  stormed  by 
general  Graham  (afterwards  lord  Lynedoch),  and  taken,  Aug.  31,  1813.  The  loss  sustained 
by  the  besiegers,  though  not  considerable,  was  chiefly  British. — On  May  5,  1836,  the  for- 
tified works,  through  the  centre  of  which  ran  the  high  road  to  Hernani,  were  carried  by  the 
English  auxiliary  legion  under  general  Evans,  after  very  hard  fighting.  The  British  naval 
squadron,  off  St.  Sebastian,  under  lord  John  Hay,  lent  very  opportune  aid  to  the  victors  in 
this  contest. — A vigorous  assault  was  made  on  the  lines  of  general  l)e  Lacy  Evans,  at  St. 
Sebastian,  by  the  Carlists,  Oct.  i,  1836.  Both  parties  fought  with  bravery.  The  Carlists 
were  repulsed,  after  suffering  severely.  The  loss  of  the  Anglo- Siianish  force  was  376  men, 
and  37  officers  killed  and  wounded.  General  De  Lacy  Evans  was  slightly  wounded. 

SEBASTOPOL,  or  Sevastopol,  a towm  and  once  a naval  arsenal,  at  S.  W.  point  of  the 
Crimea,  formerly  the  little  village  of  Aktiar.  The  buildings  were  commenced  in  1784,  by 
Catherine  II.  after  the  conquest  of  the  country.  The  town  is  built  in  the  shape  of  an 
amphitheatre  on  the  rise  of  a large  hill  flattened  on  its  summit,  according  to  a plan  laid  down 
before  1794,  which  has  been  since  adhered  to.  The  fortifications  and  harbour  were  constructed 
by  an  English  engineer,  colonel  Upton,  and  his  sons,  since  1830.  The  population  in  1834 
Avas  15,000.  This  place  will  be  memorable  hereafter  for  its  eleven  months’  Siege,  by  the 
English  and  French  in  1854  and  1855.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  Sept.  20, 
1854,  the  allied  army  marched  to  Sebastopol,  and  took  up  its  position  on  the  plateau  between 
it  and  Balaklava,  and  the  grand  attack  and  bombardment  commenced  Oct.  17,  1854,  without 
success.'*'  After  many  sanguinary  encounters  by  day  and  night,  and  repeated  bombard- 
ments, a grand  assault  Avas  made  on  Sept.  8,  1855,  upon  the  Malakhoff' tower  and  the  Eedans, 
the  most  important  fortifications  to  the  south  of  the  town.  The  French  succeeded  in 
capturing  and  retaining  the  Malakhoff.  The  attacks  of  the  English  on  the  great  Kedan  and 
of  the  French  upon  the  little  Redan  Avere  successful,  but  the  assailants  were  compelled  to 
retire  after  a desperate  struggle  Avith  great  loss  of  life.  The  French  lost  1646  killed,  of 
Avhom  five  Avere  generals,  24  superior,  and  116  inferior  officers;  4500  Avounded,  and  1400 
missing.  The  English  lost  385  killed  (29  being  commissioned  and  42  non-commissioned 
officers);  1886  wounded;  and  176  missing.  In  the  night  the  Russians  abandoned  the 
southern  and  principal  part  of  the  toAvn  and  fortifications,  after  destroying  as  much  as 
liossible,  and  crossed  to  the  northern  forts.  They  also  sank  or  burnt  the  remainder  of  their 
fleet.  The  allies  found  a very  great  amount  of  stores  Avhen  they  entered  the  place.  The 
Avorks  were  utterly  destroyed  in  April  1856,  and  the  town  Avas  restored  to  the  Russians.  See 
Russo-Turkish  War. 

SECRETARIES  of  State.  The  earliest  authentic  record  of  a secretary  of  state  is  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Avhen  John  Maunsell  is  described  as  Secretarius  Noster,'’  1253. 
Rymer.  ToAA-^ards  the  close  of  Henry  VIII. ’s  reign,  tAvo  secretaries  Avere  appointed  ; and 
upon  the  union  Avith  Scotland,  Anne  added  a third  as  secretary  for  Scotch  affairs  ; this 
appointment  AAns  afterwards  laid  aside  ; but  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  the  number  Avas 
again  increased  to  three,  one  for  the  American  department.  In  1 782  this  last  Avas  abolished 
by  act  of  parliament ; and  the  secretaries  Avere  appointed  for  home,  foreign  and  colonial  affairs. 
When  there  Avere  but  two  secretaries,  one  held  \\\q  'portefeuille  of  the  Northern  deiiartment, 
comprising  the  Low  Countries,  Germany,  Denmark,  SAveden,  Poland,  Russia,  &c.  ; the 
other,  of  the  Southern  department,  including  France,  SAvitzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal, 

* In  consequence  of  the  sufferings  and  disasters  of  the  army  in  the  winter  of  1854-5,  the  Sebastopol 
Inquiry  Committee  was  appointed,  and  the  Aberdeen  administration  resigned,  Feb.  1855.  The  committee 
.sat  from  March  i to  Maj'^  15,  lord  Aberdeen  being  the  last  person  examined.  Its  repoi-t  was  presented 
June  18.  Mr.  Roebuck,  the  chairman,  moved  on  July  17  that  the  house  should  p.ass  a vote  of  severe 
reprehension  on  every  member  of  the  Aberdeen  administration.  On  July  19  Ins  motion  was  lost  by  a 
majority  of  107  against  it.  In  1855  the  government  sent  sir  John  M‘Neill  and  col.  Tulloch  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  armies  in  the  Crimea.  Their  report  was  presented  to  parliament  in  Feb.  1856.  A com- 
mission was  appointed  to  consider  the  statements  in  the  report  (which  Avere  very  unfavourable  to  many 
officers),  but  the  substance  of  the  report  was  unshaken. 
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and  Turki-y  ; the  allairs  of  Iii  lmal  l»clon<'iii^  to  the  (‘hler  .seeictaiy  ; both  .sccr<-1;iiic.s  then 
ccpially  direeted  the  home  allairs.  lit'afson.  'rheri;  are  now  live  seeretarie.s — liome,  foreign, 
colonial,  war,  and  India  (apiiointed  in  1S58),  all  in  the  cabinet. 

SKr'l'S,  IvFdiKllOl’S.  Sec  under  Worship,  and  their  re.spcctive  titles. 

SKDAN  C'll.VlKS,  .so  called  from  Sedan,  on  the  Meuse,  in  France.  The  first  seen  in 
F-ngland  was  in  1581.  One  was  u.sed  in  tlu!  reign  of  .lames  I,  by  the  duke  of  Ihickingham, 
to  the  great  iudiguation  of  the  ])Coj)le,  who  exclaimed  that  he  was  cmj)loying  his  fellow 
creatures  to  do  the  service  of  bca.sts.  Sedan  chairs  came  into  fashion  in  London  in  1634, 
when  sir  Francis  Duncomb  obtained  the  sole  privilege  to  use,  let,  and  hire  a number  of  such 
coveretl  chairs  for  fourteen  year.s.  They  came  into  very  general  use  in  1649. 

SFDGMOOK  (Somersetshire),  where  the  duke  of  ]\Ionmouth  (the  natural  son  of  Charles  II. 
by  Lucy  Walters)  who  had  risen  in  rebellion  on  the  acce.ssion  of  James  IL,  was  comijletely 
dcfeatcil  by  the  royal  army,  July  6,  1685.  The  duke  was  made  a luisoner,  in  the  di.sguise  of 
a peasant,  at  the  bottom  of  a ditcli,  overcome  with  hunger,  fatigue,  and  anxiety,  lie  was 
beheailed  on  July  15,  following. 

SKDITION.  Sedition  acts  were  passed  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  The  proclamation 
against  seditious  Avritings  AA'as  published  May,  1792.  The  celebrated  Sedition  bill  jiassed 
Dec.  1795.  Seditious  societies  were  su2)])resse(l  by  act,  June  1797.  The  seditious  meetings 
and  assemblies’  bill  passed  March  31,  1817.  In  Ireland,  during  the  liomaii  Catholic  and 
Kepeal  agitation,  acts  or  proclamations  against  sedition  and  seditious  meetings  Avere  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time  until  1848. 

SEICENTO.  See  Italy,  p.  372,  note. 

SEIDLICE  (roland),  Avhere  a battle  AA’as  fought  April  10,  1831,  betAA’een  the  Poles  and 
Pussians.  The  Poles  obtained  the  victory  after  a bloody  conflict,  taking  4000  prisoners  and 
several  pieces  of  cannon.  The  killed  and  Avounded  on  both  sides  amounted  to  many  thou- 
sands. This  success  AA’as  soon  folloAA-ed  by  fatal  reverses. 

SEIS^lO^lETlvY,  from  scis7)ios,  Greek  for  earthquake,  an  apparatus  for  measuring  the 
violence  of  the  shocks.  One  is  described  by  Mr.  Piobert  Mallet  in  his  Avork  on  earthquakes, 
published  in  1858. 

SELENIUM,  a rare  gi’eyisli-Avliite  metal  discovered  in  the  stone  riolite  by  Berzelius, 
ill  1817. 

SELEUCIA,  a part  of  Syria,  Avas  made  the  capital  of  the  Syiian  monarchy  by  its  builder, 
Seleucus  Nicator,  312  b.c.  On  the  fall  of  the  Seleucidffi,  it  became  a republic,  65  b.c.  It 
Avas  taken  by  Trajan,  a.d.  .116  ; Avas  several  times  given  up  and  retaken  ; Avas  subjugated  by 
the  Saracens,  and  united  Avitli  Ctesiphon,  636. 

SELEUCIDES,  Era  of  the.  It  dates  from  the  reign  of  Seleucus  Kicator,  31 1 years 
and  four  months  B.c.  It  Avas  used  in  Syria  for  many  years  and  frequently  by  the  JeAA’s  until 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  by  some  Arabians.  Oiiinions  are  A’ery  much  at  variance  as  to  the 
precise  commencement  of  this  era?'  To  reduce  it  to  om’  era  (supposing  it  to  begin  Sept,  i, 
312  B.c.)  subtract  31 1 years  and  four  months. 

SELF-DENYING  ORDINANCE,  AA'hich  ordained  that  no  member  of  parliament  should 
in  future  hold  any  office  or  command,  cml  or  military,  granted  or  conferred  by  either  or  both 
of  the  houses  or  by  any  authority  derived  from  them,  Avas  passed  April  3,  1645,  by  the 
influence  of  CromAvell,  avIio  thus  removed  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  other  Pre.sbyterians,  out  of 
the  way  of  his  obtaining  the  supremacy.  A someAvhat  similar  ordinance  Avas  adopted  by  the 
parliament  at  Melboimie  in  Australia,  in  1858. 

SELLASIA,  Laconia.  Here  the  Spartans  under  Cleoinenes  Avere  defeated  by  Antigonus 
Doson  and  the  Achseans,  222  b.c. 

SEMINCAS,  Castile,  Spain.  Here,  in  938,  the  Moors  AA^ere  totally  defeated  by  Ramirez  II. 
king  of  Leon  and  Asturias.  It  is  said  that  more  than  80,000  of  the  infidels  Avere  slain. 

SEMPACH  (SAvitzerland).  Here  was  fought  a battle  between  the  Saa’Iss  and  Leopold,  duke 
of  Austria,  July  9,  1386.  The  Saa’Iss,  after  prodigies  of  valour,  gained  a great  Auctory ; the 
duke  AA’as  slain.  They  thereby  established  the  liberty  of  their  country  ; and  the  day  is  still 
annually  commemorated  at  Sempach. 

SEMPER  EADEM  (“Always  the  same”),  one  of  the  mottoes  of  queen  Elizabeth,  Avas 
adopted  by  queen  Anne  as  the  motto  for  the  royal  arms  of  England,  Dec.  13,  1702.  It 
Avas  suspected  by  many  of  the  politicians  of  the  day  that  this  motto  AA’as  meant  to  denote  her 
Jacobitism.  It  ceased  to  be  used  after  her  reign. 
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SENESCHAL,  a high  officer  of  the  royal  lionschold,  held  by  military  commanders  under 
the  kings  of  France,  particularly  of  the  second  and  third  races.  In  the  reign  of  Philip  I. 
1059,  the  office  was  esteemed  the  highest  place  of  trust, 

SENONES,  a Celtic  tribe,  invaded  lower  Italy,  and  were  defeated  by  Camillus,  367  b,c. 
They  defeated  Metelliis  the  consul  at  Arretium,  284,  but  were  almost  exterminated  by 
Dolabclla,  283, 

SEPOYS  (a  corruption  of  SipdM,  Hindostanee  for  a soldier),  the  term  applied  to  the 
native  trooj)s  in  India,  Under  able  generals  they  gi’eatly  aided  in  establishing  British  rule 
in  India,  For  their  mutinies,  see  Madras^  and  India,  1857. 

SEPTEMBER,  the  seventh  Roman  mouth  reckoned  from  March  (from  septimus,  seventh). 
It  became  the  ninth  month  when  January  and  February  were  added  to  the  year  by  Numa, 
713  B,c,  The  Roman  senate  would  have  given  this  month  the  name  of  Tiberius,  but  the 
emperor  opposed  it  ; the  emperor  Domitian  gave  it  his  own  name,  Germanicus  ; the  senate 
under  Antoninus  Pius  gave  it  that  of  Antoninus ; Commodus  gave  it  his  surname,  Herculeus ; 
and  the  emperor  Tacitus  his  own  name,  Tacitus, 

SEPTEMBRIZERS,  In  the  French  revolution  a dreadful  massacre  took  place  in  Paris, 
Sept,  2-5,  1792,  The  prisons  were  broken  open,  and  the  prisoners  butchered,  among  them 
an  ex-bishop,  and  nearly  100  non-juring  priests.  Some  accounts  state  the  number  of  persons 
slain  at  1200,  others  at  4000,  The  agents  in  this  slaughter  were  named  Septembrizers, 

SEPTENNIAL  PARLIAMENTS,  Edward  I,  held  but  one  parliament  every  two  years. 
In  the  4th  Edward  III,  it  was  enacted,  “that  a parliament  should  be  holden  every  year 
once,”  This  continued  to  be  the  statute-law  till  16  Charles  II,,  when  an  act  was  passed  for 
holding  parliaments  once  in  three  years  at  least ; but  parliaments  for  a longer  period  than 
a year  were  held  after  Henry  YIIL  ascended  the  throne.  The  Triennial  act  was  confirmed 
soon  after  the  revolution  of  1688  by  6 Will,  and  Mary,  c,  2,  Triennial  parliaments  thence 
continued  till  the  second  year  of  George  L’s  reign.  May  1716,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
allegation  that  ‘ ‘ a popish  faction  were  designing  to  renew  the  rebellion  in  this  kingdom, 
and  the  report  of  an  invasion  from  abroad,  it  was  enacted  that  the  then  parliament  should 
continue  for  seven  years,  ” This  Beptmnial  act  has  ever  since  been  in  force.  See  Parlia- 
ments. Several  unsuccessful  motions  have  been  made  for  its  repeal, 

SEPTUAGESIMA  SUNDAY,  See  Quadragesima  Sunday,  and  Week. 

SEPTUAGINT  YERSION  of  the  Bible,  made  from  Hebrew  into  Greek,  277  b,c. 
Seventy-two  translators  were  shut  up  in  thirty-six  cells  ; each  pair  translated  the  whole  ; 
and  on  subsequent  comparison  the  thirty- six  copies  did  not  vary  by  a word  or  letter,  Justin 
Martyr.  St,  Jerome  affirms  that  they  translated  only  the  Pentateuch  ; but  St,  Justin  and 
others  say  they  translated  the  whole,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  gave  the  Jews  about  a miUiou 
sterling  for  a copy  of  the  Testament,  and  seventy  translators  half  a million  more  for  the 
translation,  Josephus.  Finished  in  seventy-two  days,  Hewlett.  The  above  statements 
are  merely  traditional.  See  Bible. 

SERFDOM.  See  Slavery,  and  Russia,  1861. 

SERINGAPATAM  (S.  India).  See  Mysore.  The  battle  of  Seringapatam,  called  also  the 
battle  of  Arikera,  in  which  the  British  defeated  Tippoo  Saib,  was  fought  May  15,  1791-  The 
redoubts  were  stormed,  and  Tippoo  was  reduced  % lord  Cornwallis,  Feb.  6,  1792.  After 
this  capture,  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed,  and  Tippoo  agreed  to  cede  one  half  of 
Mysore,  and  to  pay  33,000,000  of  rupees  {about  3,300,000?.  sterling)  to  England,  and  to  give 
up  to  lord  Cornwallis  his  two  eldest  sons  as  hostages. — In  a new  war  the  Madras  army, 
under  gen.  Harris,  arrived  before  Seringapatam,  April  5,  1799  ; it  was  joined  by  the  Bombay 
army,  April  14  ; and  the  place  was  stormed  and  carried  by  major-general  Baird,  May  4, 
same  year.  In  this  engagement  Tippoo  was  killed. 

SERJEANTS-AT-LAW.  These  are  pleaders  from  among  whom  the  judges  are  ordinarily 
chosen,  and  who  byway  of  eminence  are  called  serjeants  of  the  coif.  The  judges,  when  speak- 
ing to  them,  call  them  brothers.  The  serjeant’s  coif  was  originally  a skull  cap,  worn  by 
knights  under  their  helmets.  The  coif  was  introduced  before  1259,  and  was  used  to  hide 
the  tonsure  of  such  renegade  clergymen  as  chose  to  remain  advocates  in  the  secular  courts, 
notwithstanding  their  prohibition  by  canon.  BlacTcstone. 

SERVANTS.  An  act  laying  a duty  on  male  servants  was  passed  in  1775-  This  tax  was 
augmented  in  1781  et  seq.  A tax  on  female  servants  was  imposed  in  1785  ; but  this  latter 
act  was  repealed  in  1792.  The  tax  on  servants  yielded  in  1830  about  250,000?.  per  annum  ; 
in  1840  the  revenue  from  it  had  fallen  to  201,482?.  ; in  1850  it  ju'oduccd  about  the  same  sum. 
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SKKVIA,  II  luTi'ditiiry  |triiici|):ilily  nomiiinlly  Hiihject  to  Tnrkoy,  south  of  limitary. 
Till*  Servians  aro  of  Slavonii*.  ori'^iu.  M’liey  luiihraccd  ( 'liiistianily  uhout  A.i».  640,  'I'ho 
emperor  Rlaiuiel  suhjeitled  them  in  1150;  hut  they  recovered  tlieir  iudejieudeue.e  in  iiSo, 
ami  \vi*ro  ruled  hy  |uiuees,  geiierally  mimed  Stephen,  till  their  country  was  linally  subdued 
by  the  sultan  Mahomet  II.  in  1459.  roi»ulatioii  in  1854,  985,000. 

The  Servians  rebel  but  aro  thoroughly  quelled,  ! Alexander  becoming  uni)0])ular,  is  eonipelled 

A. I).  1737  ' to  abdicate,  and  Alexander  AliloHch  is  elected 

.\S8ist  Austria  bj’ free  conqwinioH  . . . 1788-90:  ])rinco Dec.  23,  1858 

Again  rebel,  and  capture  15elgi-ado  . . . 18061  Plot  against  Milosch  frustrated,  July  ir;  the 

Kara  George, allied  by  tho  Uu.s8lans,e8tal>li.shcs  I Servian  assembly  meets  . . July  13,  i860 

a government 1807-11  Milosch  dies;  sueeeeded  by  his  son  Michael 

The  Turks  break  a treaty  and  Kara  George  I Obreiiovitch  1 1 1.  . . . HejA.  26,  — 

tlecs 1814  Rising  movement  to  render  Servia  indcijendent 

They  appoint  Milosch  as  governor  ; who  rebels,  j of  Turkey March,  1861 

.March,  1815  ! Disputes  between  the  Servians  and  the  Turkish 
Kara  George  returning,  is  executed  . . . 1816  1 garrison  at  Belgrade,  which  leads  to  blood- 

Milosch  recognised  as  hereditary  prince  by  the  | shed  ; June  15  the  city  bombarded  ; submits, 

sultan 18291  June  17  ;thcTurki.sh  Pasha  dismissed,.!  une  ig,  1862 

Milosch  becoming  despotic  is  compelled  to  | A conference  of  the  representatives  of  the  gi-eat 

.abdicate June  13,  1839  , powers  at  Constantinople,  Aug.  ; the  I’oile 

His  son  Miehael  also  retires ; Alexander,  son  of  agrees  to  liberal  concessions  to  the  Servians, 

Kara  George,  chosen  prince  . Sept.  14,  1842  I which  their  prince  accepts  . . Oct.  7,  — 


SESSION  COURTS.  The  sessions  in  England  were  appointed  to  be  held  quarterly, 
2 lien.  V.  1413.  The  times  for  liolding  these  courts  were  regulated  by  statute  i Will.  IV. 
1831.  See  Quarter  Sessions  and  Court  of  Session.  The  kirk-se.ssion  in  Scotland  consists  of 
the  minister  and  elders  of  each  parish.  They  superintend  the  affairs  of  their  own  community 
in  religious  concerns,  determine  on  matters  of  lesser  scandal,  di.spense  the  money  collected 
for  the  poor,  and  manage  what  relates  to  public  worship. 

SETTLERIENT,  Act  of,  for  securing  the  succession  to  the  British  throne,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics,  was  passed  in  1689.  This  name  is  also  given  to  the  statutes 
by  which  the  crown  is  limited  to  the  present  royal  family,  1701.  The  Irish  act  of  settlement, 
passed  in  1662,  was  repealed  in  1689.  See  Hanover. 

SEVEN  CHURCHES  of  ASIA,  to  the  angels  (ministers)  of  which  the  Apostle  John  was 
commanded  to  write  the  epistles  contained  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  chapters  of  his  Revelation, 
viz.,  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Pergamos,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  and  Laodicea,  a.d.  96. 


1.  Ephesus  (which  see).  Paul  founded  the  church 
here  a.  d.  57.  In  a.  d.  59  he  was  in  great  danger 
from  a tumult  created  by  Demetrius : to  the 
elders  of  this  church  he  delivered  his  warning 
address,  a.d.  60  (Acts  xix.  xx.).  Ephesus  was  in 
a ruinous  state  even  in  the  time  of  Justinian  (a.d. 
527),  and  still  remains  so. 

2.  Smijrna.  Now  an  important  commercial  city 
and  seaport  of  Ionia.  Polycarp,  its  first  bishop, 
suffered  martjTdom,  a.d.  175. 

3.  Pergamos.  Capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  same 
name,  founded  by  Philetserus,  283  b.c.,  and  part 
of  Bithynia.  It  was  renowned  for  its  libraiy. 
Attains  III.  the  last  king,  bequeathed  his  kingdom 
to  the  Roman  people,  133  b.c.  It  is  stiU  an 


important  place,  called  Bergamo.  Parchment  is 
said  to  have  been  invented  here. 

4.  Thyatira.  Now  a mean  town  of  2000  houses, 
called  Ak-hissar,  “ White  Castle.” 

5.  Sardis.  Formerly  the  capital  of  Lydia,  the 
kingdom  of  Croesus  (560  B.c.),  is  now  a miserable 
village,  named  Sart. 

6.  Philadelphia.  Was  built  by  Attains  Philadelphus, 
king  of  Pergamos  (about  159-138  b.c.)  ; was  taken 
by  Bajazet  I.  a.d.  1390.  It  is  now  called  Allah 
Shehr,  “The  city  of  God,”  and  is  a miserable 
town  of  3000  houses. 

7.  Laodicea.  In  Phrygia,  near  Lydia,  has  suffered 
much  from  earthquakes.  It  is  now  a deserted 
place  called  Eske-hissar,  “ The  old  castle.” 


SEVEN  YEARS’  WAR,  a name  given  to  tlie  conflict  maintained  by  Frederic  II.  of 
Prussia  against  Austria,  Russia,  and  France  from  1756  to  1763.  He  gained  and  lost  several 
sanguinary  battles,  and  enlarged  his  dominions.  See  Battles. 

SEVENTH-DAY  BAPTIST.  See  article  Sahhatarians,  &c. 

SEVERUS’S  WALL.  See  Roman  Walls. 

SEVILLE  (S.W.  Spain),  was  the  capital  until  Philip  II.  finally  established  his  court  at 
Madi’id,  A.D.  1563.  This  city  is  the  Hispalis  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Julia  of  the 
Romans.  It  opened  its  gates  to  the  Saracens  in  a.d.  712,  soon  after  theii-  invasion  of  the 
kingdom,  and  continued  in  their  hands  upwards  of  five  centuries.  It  was  taken  from  them 
by  the  Christians  in  1247,  after  one  of  the  most  obstinate  sieges  in  Spanish  history.  The 
peace  of  Seville  between  England,  France,  and  Spain,  and  also  a defensive  alliance  to  Avhich 
Holland  acceded,  signed  Nov.  9,  1729.  In  the  late  peninsular  war,  Seville  surrendered  to 
the  French,  Feb.  i,  1810;  and  was  taken  by  assault  by  the  British  and  Spaniards,  after  the 
battle  of  Salamanca,  Aug.  27,  1812  : the  French  left  it  at  the  general  evacuation  of  the 
south  of  Spain  in  consequence  of  their  signal  defeat  in  that  battle. 

SEVRES.  See  Porcelain. 
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SliWERS.  See  Mdropolitan  Board.  The  main  drainage  (the  jdan  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Bazalgette)  now  in  progress  (1862)  eonsists  of  the  Northern  High-level,  Middle-level,  and 
Low-level,  and  Southern  High-level  and  Low-level.  It  is  asserted  that  the  disinfection  and 
useful  agricultural  cniployment  of  sewage  has  been  successful  at  Exeter  and  Carlisle. 
See  Carbolic  Acid. 

SEWING-MACHINE.  The  first  practieal  sewing-maehine  was  the  invention  of  Elias 
Howe,  an  American  mechanic.  It  is  now  known  under  an  improved  form  as  Thomas’s  shuttle 
machine,  by  whom  it  was  introduced  into  England  in  1846.  Two  threads  are  wrought  into 
the  fabi'ic  to  be  sewn,  by  a needle  and  shuttle,  which  interlace  the  threads  and  form  a strong 
seam.  In  some  macliines  now  in  extensive  use,  two  needles  are  employed  to  make  with  two 
threads  a double  chain  stitch,  and  a more  simple  machine  makes  by  the  aid  of  one  needle 
and  a hook,  the  common  single  chain  stitch  with  one  thread.  These  machines  arc  all 
of  American  origin. 

SEXAGESIMA  SUNDAY.  See  Quadragesima  Sunday  and  Week. 

SEXTANT.  This  instrument  is  used  in  the  manner  of  a quadrant,  and  contains  sixty 
degrees,  or  the  sixth  part  of  a circle.  It  is  for  taking  the  altitude  of  the  planets,  &c. 
Invented  by  the  celebrated  Tycho  Brahe,  at  Augsburg,  in  1550.  Vince’s  Astron.  The 
Arabian  astronomers  under  the  caliphs  are  said  to  have  had  a sextant  of  fifty-nine  feet  nine 
inches  radius,  about  A. d.  995.  Ashe. 

SHAKSPEAEE’S  PLAYS.  WiUiani  Shakspeare  was  born  at  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
Warwickshire,  April  23,  1564,  and  died  on  his  birthday,  1616.  The  first  collected  edition 
of  his  works  is  dated  1623  [a  facsimile  of  a part  of  this  edition  was  published  in  1862] ; the 
second,  1632  ;*  the  third  1664;  the  fourth,  1685  ; all  in  folio.  A fine  critical  edition  of  the 
text,  edited  by  Alexander  Dyce,  was  published  in  1857.  Boydell’s  edition,  with  numerous 
plates,  was  published  in  nine  vols.  folio,  in  1802.  Ayscough’s  Index  to  Shaksj)eare  was 
published  in  1790  ; Twiss’s  Index,  in  1805  ; Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke’s  invaluable  Concordance, 
1847.  See  Ireland's  Forgeries. 


Shakspeare’s  Globe  Theatre,  London,  was  situated 
near  the  spot  still  called  Bankside,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  century.  Shak- 
speare was  himself  part-proprietor  ; here  some  of 
his  plays  were  first  produced,  and  he  himself 
performed  in  them.  It  was  of  a horse-shoe  form, 
partly  covered  with  thatch.  After  it  was  hcensed, 
the  thatch  took  fire,  through  the  negligent  dis- 
charge of  a piece  of  ordnance,  and  the  whole 
building  was  consumed.  The  house  was  crowded 
to  excess,  to  witness  the  play  of  Henry  VIII. , but 
the  audience  escaped  unhurt.  This  was  the  end  of 
Shakspeare’s  connection  with  this  theatre  : it  was 
rebuilt  the  following  year,  much  in  the  same 
style,  about  a.d.  1603. 

Shakspeare’s  Jubilee.  That  projected  by  David 
Garrick  was  celebrated  at  Stratford-on-Avon, 
Sept.  6-8,  1769 ; a similar  festival  was  kept 
April  23,  1836. 

Shakspeare’s  Native  Place.  In  1847,  a number  of 


persons  of  distinction  interested  themselves  for 
the  preservation  of  the  house  in  which  Shakspeare 
was  born,  then  actually  set  up  for  sale  : they  held 
a meeting  at  the  Thatched-House  Tavern,  London, 
Aug.  26,  in  that  year,  and  took  measures  for 
promoting  a subscription  set  on  foot  by  the  Shak- 
spearian  Club  at  Stratford-upon-Avon ; and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out  their  object. 
In  the  end  Shakspeare’s  house  was  sold  at  the 
Auction  Mart  in  the  city  of  London,  where  it  was 
“knocked  down”  to  the  United  Committee  of 
London  and  Stratford  for  the  large  sum  of  30006 
Sept.  16,  1847.  Ill  1856,  a learned  oriental  scholar, 
John  Shakspeare,  no  relation  of  the  poet,  gave 
25006  to  purchase  the  adjoining  house,  that  it 
might  be  pulled  down,  in  order  to  ensure  the 
poet’s  house  from  the  risk  of  fire. 

Shakspeare’s  Garden  was  bought  by  subscription 
got  up  by  Mr.  J.  O.  HaUiwell,  in  Oct.  and  Nov. 
1861. 


SHAMEOCK.  It  is  said  that  the  shamrock  used  by  the  Irish  was  introduced  by  Patrick 
M ‘Alpine,  since  called  St.  Patrick,  as  a simile  of  the  Trinity,  a.d.  432.  When  he  could  not 
make  them  understand  him  by  his  words,  he  showed  the  Irish  a stem  of  clover  or  trefoil, 
thereby  exhibiting  an  ocular  demonstration  of  the  possibility  of  three  uniting  into  one,  and 
one  into  three. 


SHAEPSBUEG  (Maryland).  In  Sept,  after  the  severe  battle  at  BuU  Eun  on  Aug.  30, 
1862,  gen.  McCleUan  marched  in  pursuit  of  the  confederate  army  under  gen.  Lee  which  had 
invaded  Maryland,  and  came  up  with  it  on  the  13th.  The  latter  was  compelled  to  retire 
after  an  action  on  the  14th  ; on  the  i6th  he  was  joined  by  Stonewall  Jackson  ; and  on  the 
17th  a desperate  and  sanguinary  contest  took  place  near  Antietam  creek  and  the  Shaiqisburg 
road.  The  confederates,  said  doubtfully  to  have  been  defeated,  retired  in  good  order,  and 
crossed  the  Potomac  on  the  20th.  The  loss  was  very  heavy  on  both  sides. 


* In  1849,  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier,  editor  of  an  edition  of  Shakspeare,  purchased  a copy  of  the  second  folio,  on 
which  was  written  in  pencil,  a number  of  corrections,  supposed  to  have  been  made  soon  after  the  time  of 
publication.  At  first  he  thought  little  of  these  marks  ; but  in  1853  was  induced  to  publish  “Notes  and 
Emendations  ” derived  from  this  volume.  Much  controversy  ensued  as  to  the  authenticity  of  these 
corrections  ; and  in  1859  it  was  generally  agreed  that  they  were  of  modern  date,  and  consequently  became 
comparatively  speaking  valueless. 
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SlIAWliS  aro  uf  Indian  TIio  nmiinraidnro  was  intnMlnccd  into  tliis  country  liy 

Harrow  and  AVatson,  in  1784,  at  Is'orwifli.  it  began  at  I’aisk-y  and  Kdinlnirgli  about 
1 805.  I 're. 

Sll  KEH  wore  ex])orted  froin  England  to  Spain,  and,  the  breed  being  tliercby  improved, 
])rodueed  the  line  Spanish  wool,  which  j)roved  (lotriincntal  to  our  woollen  nianulaetnre, 
8 Edw.  IV.  1467.  Andcr.wn.  Their  exportation  was  prohibited  on  pain  of  line  and  iniprison- 
inent,  1522.  'I'lie  number  of  sheep  in  the  Uidted  Kingdom  has  been  variously  stated — by 
some  at  43,ooo,(XX),  by  others  at  49,cxx),cxx),and  by  more  at  60,000,000,  in  1840,  The  nnnd^er 
must  have  progressively  iiiereaseil  to  the  present  time,  i)articularly  as  the  unrestricted  impor- 
tation since  1846  vastly  swells  the  amount.  In  1851  there  were  imj^Hn-ted  into  England 
201,859  sheep  and  lambs;  in  1858,  184,482.  In  Aug.  and  Sept.  1862,  niany  sheep  in 
AViltshire  died  of  small-pox  ; and  on  Sept,  ii,  government  declared  its  iutentioii  of  enforcing 
the  act  for  the  prevention  of  contagion.  The  evil  soon  abated. 

SHEEPSHANKS’  DONATIONS.  On  Feb.  2,  1857,  ]\Ir.  John  Shee])shanks,  by  a deed 
of  gift,  presented  to  the  nation  his  valuable  collection  of  paintings  and  drawings,  valued  at 
60,000/.  In  accordance  with  the  donor’s  directions,  the  pictures  were  placed  at  the  South 
Kensington  J\luscum.  The  collection  is  rich  in  the  works  of  Mulready,  Landseer,  and  Leslie. 
— On  Dec.  2,  1858,  the  trustees  of  the  late  Lev.  Richard  Sheepshanks  presented  10,000/. 
stock  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  for  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  astronomy,  meteorology, 
and  magnetism. 

SHEER  NESS  (N.  Kent),  a royal  dockyard,  planned  and  fortified  by  Charles  II.  in  1667, 
was  taken  by  the  Dutch,  under  adihiral  De  Ruyter,  June  ii,  same  year.  The  dock  has  been 
greatly  improved  since  1815. 

SHEFFIELD,  on  the  river  Sheaf,  AVest  Riding,-  Yorkshire ; renowned  for  cutlery, 
plated  goods,  &c.  Sheffield  thwytles  are  mentioned  by  Chaucer  in  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
Sheffield  in  the  time  of  the  Compieror  was  obtained  by  Roger  de  Buisli ; and  has  since  been 
held  by  the  Lovetots,  Nevils,  Talbots,  and  Howards. 


St.  Peter’s  church  built  temp.  Ilemy  I. 

Hospital  and  ;ilmshouses  erected  by  the  earl  of 

Malme.sbury 1616 

Cutlers’  company  incorporated  ....  1624 
The  castle  (built  in  the  13th  century)  was  taken 
and  demolished  by  the  parhamentarians  . . 1648 

Cutlers’  hall  built  ....  . . 1726 


I Plate  assay  office  established  . . . . 1773 

I Made  a borough  by  the  Reform  act  . . . 1832 

Wesley  college  opened 1838 

I Sheffield  and  Manchester  railway  opened  . . 1845 

Athenaeum  and  Mechanics’  Institution  opened.  1849 
John  A.  Roebuck  (grandson  of  Dr.  Roelmck  of 
Sheffield),  M.P.  for  Sheffield  . . May,  1849-62 


SHELBURNE  ADAIINISTR  ATION,  formed  at  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham, 
July,  1782  ; terminated  April,' 1783  ; and  was  succeeded  by  the  “Coalition”  administration. 


Tlie  earl  of  Shelburne  (afterwards  marquess  of 
Lansdo wuie),  lord  of  the  treasury/. 

William  Pitt,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

Lord  (aftei-wards  earl)  Camden,  president  oj  the 
council. 

Duke  of  Grafton,  privy  seal. 


Thomas,  lord  Grantham,  and  Thomas  Townshend 
(afterwards  lord  Sydnej'),  secretaries. 

Viscount  Keppel,  admiralty. 

Duke  of  Richmond,  ordnance. 

Lord  Thurlow,  lord  chancellor. 

Henry  Dundas,  Isaac  Barr6,  sir  George  Yonge,  &c. 


SHELLS.  See  Bombs. 

SHERIFF.  The  office  of  sheriff  is  from  shire-reve,  governor  of  a shire  or  county.  London 
had  its  sheriffs  prior  to  AVilliam  I.’s  reign  ; but  some  say  that  sheriffs  were  first  nominated 
for  every  county  in  England  by  AAHlham  in  1079.  According  to  other  historians,  Henry 
Cornhill  and  Richard  Reynere  were  the  first  sheriffs  of  London,  i.  Rich.  I.  1189.  The 
nomination  of  sherifis  according  to  the  present  mode  took  place  in  1461.  Stoio.  Anciently 
sheriffs  were  hereditary  in  Scotland,  and  in  some  English  counties,  as  AA^estmoreland.  The 
sheriffs  of  Dublin  (first  caUed  bailiffs)  were  appointed  in  1308  ; and  obtained  the  name  of 
sherift'by  an  incorporation  of  Edward  YI.  1548.  Thirty-five  sheriffs  were  fined,  and  eleven 
excused  in  one  year,  rather  than  serve  the  office  for  London,  1 734.  See  Bailiffs. 

SHERIFFAIUIR.  See  Dumhlane. 

SHETLAND  ISLES  (Scotland),  were  taken  by  Magnus  III.  of  Norway  ; but  annexed  to 
Scotland,  1469. 

SHIBBOLETH.  The  word  by  which  the  followers  of  Jephthah  tested  their  opponents 
the  Ephraimites,  on  passing  the  Jordan,  about  1143  ^.c.  Judges  xii.  The  term  is  now 
applied  to  any  party  watchword  or  dogma. 

SHIITES,  a Mahometan  sect,  predominant  in  Persia.  See  Mahometanism. 
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SHILLING.  The  v<aluc  o!  the  ancient  Saxon  coin  of  this  name  was  five  pence,  hut  it  was 
reduced  to  fourpence  about  a century  before  the  compicst.  After  the  conquest  the  French 
soZhZiis  of  twelve  ])cnce,  in  use  among  the  Normans,  was  coWdi].  shilling.  Tlie  true  English 
shilling  was  first  coined,  but  in  small  (piantity,  i8  lien.  VII.  1503.  Dr.  Kelly.  In  1505. 
Bishop  FUetioood.  A peculiar  shilling,  value  nine  pence,  but  to  be  current  at  twelve,  was 
struck  in  Ii-ehind,  1560;  and  a large  but  very  base  coinage  in  England  for  the  service  of 
Ireland,  1598.  Milled  shillings  were  coined  13  Chas.  II.  1662.  See  Coins. 

SIIir-EUILDING.  The  art  is  attributed  to  the  Egyptians,  as  the  first  inventors  ; the 
first  ship  (probably  a galley)  being  brought  from  Egypt  to  Greece,  by  Danaus,  1485  B.c. 
Blair.  The  first  double-decked  ship  was  built  by  the  Tyrians,  786  b.c.  LengUt.  The  fir.st 
double-decked  one  built  in  England  was  of  1000  tons  burthen,  by  order  of  Henry  VIII.  1509  ; 
it  was  called  the  Great  Harry,  and  cost  14,000/.  8ioio.  Before  this  time,  24-gun  ships 
were  the  largest  in  our  navy,  and  these  had  no  imrt-holes,  the  guns  being  on  the  upper  decks 
only.  Port-holes  and  other  improvements  were  invented  by  Descharges,  a French  builder 
at  Brest,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XII. , about  1500.  Ship-building  was  first  treated  as  a science 
by  Hoste,  1696.  A 74-gun  ship  was  put  upon  the  stocks  at  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  to  be 
sheathed  with  India-rubber,  1829.  Iron  is  now  greatly  used  in  ship-building.  See  Navy 
and  Steam  Vessels. 

SHIP-MONEY  was  first  levied  about  a.d.  1007,  to  form  a navy,  and  caused  gi-eat 
commotions.  This  impost  being  illegally  levied  by  Charles  I.  in  1634,  led  to  the  revolution. 
He  assessed  London  in  seven  ships,  of  4000  tons,  and  1560  men  ; Yorkshire  in  two  ships,  of 
600  tons,  or  i2,oooZ.  ; Bristol  in  one  ship,  of  100  tons  ; Lancashire  in  one  ship,  of  400  tons. 
John  Hampden  refused  to  pay  the  tax,  and  was  tried  in  the  Exchequer  in  1636.  Ship- 
money  was  included  in  a redress  of  grievances  in  1641.  The  five  judges,  who  had  given  an 
opinion  in  its  favour,  were  imprisoned.  Plampden  received  a Avound  in  a skirmish  with 
prince  Eupert,  and  died  June  24,  1643. 

SHIPPING,  British.  Shipping  was  first  registered  in  the  river  Thames  in  1786;  and 
throughout  the  empire  in  1787.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  shipping  of 
England  was  but  half  a million  of  tons — less  than  London  now.  In  1830,  the  number  of 
ships  in  the  British  empire  was  22,785.  See  Navy  and  Navigation  Acts. 

NUMBER  OF  VESSELS  REGISTERED  IN  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  ON  JAN.  I,  184O. 

Country.  Vessels.  Tonnage.  Seamen. 

Er.giand 15,830  . . . . 1,983,522  ....  114,593 

Scotland 3,318  . . . . 378,194  . . . . 25,909 

Ireland 1,889.  • • • 169,289.  . . . 11,288 

Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Man  . . 633  . . . . 39,630  . . . . 4,473 

British  Plantations  . . . 6,075  ....  497,798  ....  35,020 

Total 27,745  • • • • 3,068,433  . . . . 181,283 


The  folloAving  are  the  numbers  of  the  Eegistered  Sailing  and  Steam  Vessels  (exclusive  of 
Eiver  Steamers)  of  the  United  Kingdom,  engaged  in  the  home  and  foreign  trade  ; — 


1849. 

1856. 

1861. 

Vessels.  | 

Tonnage. 

Men  employed. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Men  employed. 

Vessels.* 

Tonnage. 

Sailing  . . 

Steamers  . 

17,807  1 

414  1 

2,988,021 

108,321 

144,165 

8,^46 

18,419 

851 

3,825,022 

331,055 

151,080 

22,838 

19,288 

997 

3,918,511 

441,184 

Total  . 

18,221 

3,096,342 

152,611 

19,270 

4,156,077  ■ 

173,918 

20,285 

4,359,695 

* Men  employed— sailing  vessels,  144,949;  steamers,  27,008;  total,  171,957. 


SHIPWEECKS.  See  Wrecks.  SHIEES.  See  Counties. 

SHIETS  are  said  to  have  been  first  generally  worn  in  the  west  of  Europe  early  in  the 
eighth  century.  Bu  Fresnoy.  'Woollen  shirts  were  commonly  worn  in  England  until  about 
1253,  Avhen  linen,  but  of  a coarse  kind  (fine  coming  at  this  period  from  abroad),  was  first 
manufactured  in  England  by  Flemish  artisans.  Stow. 

SHOEBUEYNESS  (Essex).  Some  ground  here,  purchased  in  1842  and  1855,  and  by  an 
act  of  parliament  in  1862  was  set  apart  as  “ranges  for  the  use  and  practice  of  artillery.” 
See  Cannon,  note.  Experiments  tvith  Mr.  Whitworth’s  projectiles  on  Nov.  12,  1862,  showed 
their  great  improvement  in  form  and  material.  Shells  were  sent  through  5^  inch  plate  and 
the  wood-AVork  behind  it.  It  Avas  objected,  that  they  might  not  do  this  Avith  shijAS  in  motion. 
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SlIOKS,  aiiu>ii;f  till*  .Iowa  woro  nmdo  of  loiitlior,  liueii,  rusli,  or  wood.  Moons  wt  iu  worn 
as  onianu'iits  in  tlioir  shoos  liy  tlio  .lowish  wonion.  Isaiah  iii.  i8.  Among  llio  (Jroi  ks  slioo.s 
woro  of  various  kinds,  rylliagoras  would  havo  his  di.sciplos  wear  shoiis  inado  of  the  hark  of 
trooa;  prohahly,  lhaf  thoy  might  not  wear  what  woro  made  of  the  .skins  of  aidniiils,  as  thoy 
rofraiuod  from  tho  use  of  ovorylhing  that  liad  life.  Sandals  (at  first  moroly  solo.s,  afterwards 
liighly  oriiamoutod)  woro  worn  hy  women  of  distiuotion,  'I'he  Homans  woro  an  ivory  crosoimt 
on  thoir  shoos  ; and  Caligula  woro  his  ouriohod  with  jirooious  stones.  The  Indians,  like  tho 
Egy})tians,  woro  shoos  mado  of  tho  bark  of  tho  ])a])yrns.  In  England,  about  1462,  the 
poonlo  woro  tho  beaks  or  ]ioints  of  their  slioo.s  so  long,  that  thoy  enenmberod  Ihem.selves  in 
walking,  and  woro  forood  to  tio  them  nji  to  their  knees  ; the  line  gentlemen  lastened  theirs 
with  oliains  of  silver  or  silver  gilt,  and  others  with  laecs.  This  was  ])rohibited,  on  tho 
forfeiture  of  2as‘.  and  on  pain  of  being  cursed  by  the  clergy,  7 Edw.  IV.  1467.  See  Dress. 
Shoes,  as  at  present  worn,  were  introduced  about  1633.  The  buckle  was  not  used  till  1668. 
Stoiv  ; Mortimer.  The  buckle-makers  petitioned  against  the  use  oi  shoe-strin(js  in  1791. 

SlIOEHLACK  BRIGADES  (Blue,  Red,  and  Yellow)  were  establi.shed  at  various  times  by 
the  Ragged  School  Union  {icliich  see),  founded  1844.  In  1855,  108  boys  had  cleaned  544,8cx3 
pairs  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  thus  earned  2270?.  ; of  which  1235Z,  had  been  paid  to  the  boys, 
527Z.  to  their  bank,  and  516/.  to  the  societ3^  Tlie  brigades  earned  4548Z.  in  1859. 

SlIOP-TAX.  The  act  by  which  a tax  was  levied  upon  retail  shops  was  passed  in  1785  ; 
hut  it  caused  so  great  a commotion,  particularly  in  London,  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
repeal  it  in  1789.  The  statute  Avherehy  shoplifting  was  made  a felony,  without  benefit  of 
clerg}%  was  passed  10  & ii  'Will.  III.  1699.  This  statute  has  been  some  time  repealed. 

SHORE,  JAXE,  the  mistress  of  Edward  IV,  and  afterwards  of  lord  Hastings.  She  did 
public  penance  in  1483,  and  ■was  afterwards  confined  in  Ludgate  ; but  upon  the  i^etition  of 
Thomas  Hymore,  who  agreed  to  marry  her,  king  Richard  III.,  in  1484,  restored  her  to 
liberty  ; and  sir  Thomas  Moore  mentions  having  seen  her,  which  contradicts  the  story  of  her 
having  perished  by  hunger.  Harleian  MSS. 

SHORT-HAND.  See  Stenography. 

“ SHORT-LIVED  ” ADMINISTRATION— that  of  William  Pulteney,  earl  of  Bath, 
lord  Carlisle,  lord  Winchilsea,  and  lord  Graimlle,  existed  from  Feb,  10  to  Feb.  12,  1746. 

SHOT.  In  early  times  various  missiles  were  shot  from  cannon.  Bolts  are  mentioned  in 
1413  ; and  in  1418  Henry  V.  ordered  his  clerk  of  the  ordnance  to  get  7000  stones  made  at 
the  quarries  at  Maidstone,  Since  then,  chain,  grape,  and  canister  shot  have  been  invented, 
as  well  as  shells  ; all  which  are  described  in  Scoffern’s  work  on  “ Projectile  Weapons  of  War, 
and  Exj)lo,sive  Compounds,”  1858.  Bombs  and  Cannon. 

SHREWSBURY  ADMINISTRATION.  Charles  duke  of  Shrewsbury  was  made  lord 
treasiirer,  July  30,  1714,  two  days  before  the  death  of  queen  Anne  ; his  patent  was  revoked 
soon  after  the  accession  of  George  L,  Oct,  13  following,  when  the  earl  of  Halifax  became  first 
lord  of  the  treasury.  See  Halifax.  The  office  of  lord  treasurer  has  been  executed  by 
commissioners  ever  since. 

SHREWSBURY  (Shropshire),  arose  on  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  town  Uriconium  (see 
Wroxeter),  and  became  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  kingdom,  having  a mint  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  Here  Richard  II.  held  a parliament  in  1397.  On  July  21  or  23,  1403,  was  fought 
the  sanguinary  battle  of  Shrewsbury  between  the  army  of  Henry  IV.  and  that  of  the  nobles, 
led  by  Percy  (surnamed  Hotspur),  son  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  conspired 
to  dethrone  Henry.  Henry  was  seen  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  with  his  son,  afterwards 
Henry  V.  The  death  of  Hotspur  by  an  unknown  hand  gave  the  victory  to  the  king.  Hume. 
Shrewsbury  grammar  school  was  founded  by  Edward  VI.  in  1553,  and  endowed  by  Elizabeth. 

SHROPSHIRE,  Battle  of,  in  which  the  Britons  were  completely  subjugated,  and 
Caractacus,  the  renoAvned  king  of  the  Silures,  became,  through  the  treachery  of  the  queen  of 
the  Brigantes,  a prisoner  to  the  Romans,  a.d.  50.'*^ 

SHROVE  TUESDAY,  the  day  before  Ash- Wednesday,  the  first  day  of  the  Lent  Fast. 
See  Carnival,  f 

* It  is  asserted  that  while  Caractacus  was  being  led  through  Rome,  his  eyes  were  dazzled  hy  the 
splendours  that  surrounded  him.  ‘ ‘ Alas  ! ” he  cried,  ‘ ‘ how  is  it  possible  that  a people  possessed  of  such 
magnificence  at  home,  could  envy  me  an  humble  cottage  m Britain?  ” The  emperor  was  affected  with  the 
British  hero’s  misfortunes,  and  won  by  his  address.  He  ordered  him  to  be  unchained  upon  the  spot,  and 
set  at  liberty  with  the  rest  of  the  captives. 

+ After  the  people  had  made  confession,  according  to  the  discipline  of  the  ancient  Church,  they  were 
permitted  to  indulge  in  festive  amusements,  although  not  allowed  to  partake  of  any  repast  beyond  the 
usual  substitutes  for  flesh  ; and  hence  arose  the  custom  yet  preserved  of  eating  pancakes  and  fritters  at 
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SIATtl,*  {I  Iviiigdoin  in  India,  Lorderiiig  on  the  Ikirmese  eni])ire.  Siam  was  rc-discovercd 
by  the  Tortugnese  in  1511,  and  a trade  estaldished,  in  which  the  Dutch  joined  about  1604. 
A Ibitisli  sliij)  arrived  about  1613.  In  1683,  a Ceydialonian  Greek,  Constantine  Phaulcon, 
became  foreign  minister  of  Siam,  and  opened  a communication  with  France  ; Louis  XIV. 
sent  an  embassy  in  1685  with  a view  of  converting  the  king,  without  effect.  After  several 
inclfectual  atteni])ts,  sir  John  Bowring  succeeded  in  obtaining  a treaty  of  friendship  and 
commerce  between  Fugland  and  Siam,  which  was  signed  April  30,  1855,  and  ratified  April  5, 
1856  ; and  one  with  France  in  August  following.  Two  ambassadors  from  Siam  arrived 
in  Oct.  1857,  and  had  an  audience  with  the  queen  ; they  brought  with  them  magnificent 
presents,  which  they  delivered  crawling,  on  Nov.  16.  They  were  at  Paris  in  June  1861. 

SIBERIA  (N.  Asia).  In  1580  the  conquest  was  begun  by  the  Cossacks  under  Jermak 
Timofejew.  In  1710  Peter  the  Great  began  to  send  prisoners  thither. 

SIBYLS.  The  Sibyllse  were  women  believed  to  be  inspired  by  heaven,  who  flourished  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  Their  number  is  unknown.  Plato  speaks  of  one,  others  of  two, 
Pliny  of  three,  AUian  of  four,  and  V arro  of  ten.  An  Ery  threan  sibyl  is  said  to  have  offered  to 
Tarquin  II.  nine  books  containing  the  Roman  destinies,  demanding  for  them  300  pieces  of 
gold.  He  denied  her  ; whereupon  the  sibyl  threw  three  of  them  into  the  fire,  and  asked  the 
same  price  for  the  other  six,  which  being  still  denied,  she  burned  three  more,  and  again 
demanded  the  same  sum  for  those  that  remained  ; when  Tarquin  conferring  with  the  xmntiffs, 
was  advised  to  buy  them.  Two  magistrates  were  created  to  consult  them  on  all  occasions, 
531  B.C. 

SICILIAN  VESPERS,  the  term  given  to  the  massacre  of  the  French  in  Sicily,  com- 
menced at  Palermo,  March  30,  1282.  The  French  had  become  hateful  to  the  Sicilians,  and 
a conspiracy  against  Charles  of  Anjou  was  already  ripe,  when  the  following  occurrence  led  to 
its  development  and  accomjdisliment.  On  Easter  Monday,  the  chief  conspirators  had  assem- 
bled at  Palermo  ; and  while  the  French  were  engaged  in  festivities,  a Sicilian  bride  happened 
to  pass  by  with  her  train.  She  was  observed  by  one  Drochet,  a Frenchman,  who,  advancing 
towards  her,  began  to  use  her  rudely,  under  pretence  of  searching  for  arms.  A youug 
Sicilian,  exasperated  at  this  affront,  stabbed  him  with  his  own  sword  ; and  a tumult  ensuing, 
200  French  were  instantly  murdered.  The  enraged  populace  now  ran  through  the  city, 
crying  out,  “Let  the  French  die  !”  and,  without  distinction  of  rank,  age,  or  sex,  they 
slaughtered  all  of  that  nation  they  could  find,  to  the  number  of  8000.  Even  the  churches 
proved  no  sanctuary  ; and  the  massacre  became  general  throughout  the  island. 

SICILY  {Trinacria,  three-cornered).  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  island  were  the 
Sicani,  a people  of  Spain,  and  Etruscans,  who  came  hither  from  Italy  about  1294  b.c.  A 
second  colony,  under  Siculus,  arrived  80  years  before  the  destruction  of  Troy,  1284  b.c.  The 
Phoenicians  and  Greeks  settled  some  colonies  here  (735-582),  and  at  last  the  Carthaginians 
were  masters  of  nearly  the  whole  island  (404  b.c.)  ; they  were  dispossessed  of  it  by  the 
Romans  in  the  Punic  wars.  Some  authors  suppose  that  Sicily  was  originally  joined  to  the 
continent,  that  it  was  separated  from  Italy  by  an  earthquake,  and  that  the  straits  of  the 
Charybdis  were  thus  formed.  Its  government  has  frequently  been  united  with  and  separated 
froni  that  of  Naples  {which  see)  \ the  two  now  form  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Population 
of  Sicily  in  1856,  2,231,020. 


Arrival  of  Ulys.ses.  Homer  . . . B.c.  1186 

Syracuse  founded  Eusebius  . . about  732 

Gela  founded.  Thucydides  . . . 680  or  713 

Agrigentum  founded 582 

Pbalaris,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  put  to  death. 

See  Brazen  Bull 549 

Law  of  Petalism  instituted  ....  460 

Athenian  expedition  fails 413 

War  with  Carthage 409 

Dionysius  becomes  master  of  Syracuse,  makes 
peace  with  the  Carthaginians  and  reigns  . 406-367  : 


Dionysius  II.  sells  Plato  for  a slave,  who  is 

ransomed  by  his  friends 360 

Dionysius  expelled  by  Timoleon  . . . . 343 

Who  governs  well ; and  dies  . . . 337 

Agathocles  usurps  sovereign  power  at  Syracuse, 

317 ; defeated  at  Himera  by  the  Carthaginians, 

310 ; poisoned  .......  289 

Pjwrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  invades  Sicily ; expels 
the  Carthaginians  from  most  of  their  settle- 
ments, but  returns  to  Italy  . . . 278-277 

The  Eomans  enter  Sicily 264 


Shrovetide,  the  Greek  Christians  eating  eggs,  milk,  &c.,  during  the  first  week  of  Lent.  On  Shrove 
Tuesday  the  people  in  every  parish  throughout  England  formerly  confessed  their  sins  ; and  the  parish  bell 
for  the  purpose  was  rung  at  ten  o’clock.  In  several  ancient  parishes  the  custom  yet  prevails  of  ringing 
the  bell,  and  obtains  in  London  the  name  of  pancake-bell. 

* Siamese  Twins.  Two  persons  born  about  1811,  enjoying  all  the  faculties  and  powers  usually 
possessed  by  separate  and  distinct  individuals,  although  united  together  by  a short  cartilaginous  band  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomach.  They  are  named  Chang  and  Eng,  and  were  first  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the 
Siam  river  by  an  American,  Mr.  Kobert  Hunter,  by  whom  they  were  taken  to  New  York,  where  they  were 
exhibited.  Captain  CoflBn  brought  them  to  England.  After  having  been  exhibited  for  several  years  in 
Britain,  they  went  to  America,  where  they  settled  on  a farm,  and  married  sisters.  In  i860  they  were  said 
to  be  still  living. 


SlClIiV,  coiUinuai. 

Affi’iKOi'tuin  tnkon  1>y  tho  l{om!ms  . . n.o.  262 

Palermo  lio.siojfoil  by  tho  UomaiiM  . . . . 254 

Airbimodos  tUairishoa  . . , about  236 

Jlioro  II.  dofeatecl  by  tho  IlomanH,  263; 

bocomc.s  thoir  ally,  ami  roi^'iis  till  . . . 216 

Tho  Uoman.s  take  Syracu.so,  and  make  all  8lcily 
a province ; ArelumodoH  slain  . . . 212 

Tho  Carthajfinians  lo.so  half  thoir  po.M.session.s, 

241  : all  tho  remainder — 

Tho  Sorvilo  war-s  . . . 135,  134,  and  132 

Tyrannical  ^fovornment  of  Vorres  (for  which  ho 

was  accused  bj'  Oicoro) 73-71 

Sicily  hold  by  So.xtus  Pomi)cius,  son  of  tho 
great  Pompey 42-36 

Invaded  ]>y  tho  Vandals,  A.n.  440;  by  the 
Goths,  493  ; taken  for  tho  Greek  omperors  by 

lielisarius a.d.  535 

Couipiorod  by  tho  Saracens  ....  832 

Tho  Greeks  and  Arabs  driven  out  by  a Norman 
prince,  Iloger  I.  son  of  Tancred,  1058 : who 
takes  the  title  of  count  of  Sicily  . 1061-1090 

Roger  II.  son  of  the  above-named,  unites  Sicily 
with  Naples,  and  is  cromicd  king  of  tho  Two 

Sicilies . . 1131 

Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  to  St.  Louis,  king  of 
France,  conquers  Naxiles  and  Sicily,  deposes 
the  Norman  princes,  and  makes  himself  king  1266 
The  French  becoming  hated  by  the  Sicilians, 
a general  massacre  of  the  invaders  takes 
place.  See  Sicilian  Ves2)ers  . . . . 1282 

Sicily  is  seized  by  a fleet  sent  by  the  kings  of 
Aragon ; but  Naples  remains  to  the  house  of 

Anjou — 

Alphonso,  king  of  Aragon,  takes  possession  of 

Nii.ples 1435 

The  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  united  to  the 
Spanish  monarchy  under  Ferdinand  the 

Catholic 1501 

Victor,  duke  of  Savoy,  made  king  of  Sicily,  by 

the  treaty  of  Utrecht 1713 

Which  he  gives  up  to  the  emperor  Charles  VI., 
and  becomes  king  of  Sardinia  ....  1720 
Charles,  son  of  the  king  of  Spain,  becomes  king 

of  the  Two  Sicilies 1735 

The  throne  of  Spain,  becoming  vacant,  Charles, 
who  is  heir,  vacates  the  throne  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  in  favour  of  his  third  son  Ferdinand, 

agreeably  to  treaty 1759 

Dreadful  earthquake  at  TVIessina,  in  Sicily, 
which  destroys  40,000  persons  . . . . 1783 

The  French  conquer  Naples  (ichich  see)  ; Ferdi- 
nand IV.  retires  to  Sicily  ....  1806 

Political  disturbances 1810 

New  constitution  granted,  under  British 

auspices 1812 

The  French  expelled  from  Naples  ; kingdom  of 


tho  Two  SicilicH  ro-cstubliMhoil ; Ferdinand 

retuniH  to  Naples 1815 

I lo  abolishes  tho  now  constitution  . . . — 

llovolution  at  Palermo  supprossed  . . . 1820 

Tho  great  towns  in  Sicily  rise  and  demand  tho 
constitution  ; a provisional  govcnimcnt  pro- 
claimed   Ian.  12,  1848 

Tho  king  nominates  his  brother,  tho  count  of 
Aipiila,  viceroy,  Jan.  17  ; promises  a new 

constitution Ian.  29,  — 

Tho  Sicilian  parliament  decrees  tho  exclusion 
of  the  Bourbon  family,  Aja-il  13;  and  invites 
tho  duke  of  Genoa  to  the  throne  . July  n,  — 
Messina  bombarded  and  taken  by  the  Neapo- 
litans   8ci)t.  7,  — 

Catania  taken  by  assault,  April  8 ; Syracuse 
surrenders,  Ai)ril  23;  and  Palermo  . May  15,  1849 
Insurrections  supi)rcssed  at  Palermo,  Messina, 
and  Catania,  Aj)ril  4 ei  seq ; the  rebels  retire 
into  the  interior  . . . April  21  et  seq.  i860 

Garibaldi  and  his  followers  (2200  men)  embark 
at  Genoa,  May  5 ; and  land  at  Marsala, 

May  II ; he  abandons  his  ships  ; and  assumes 
the”  dictatorship  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 

Sardinia May  14,  — 

Ho  defeats  the  royal  troops  at  Calatafimi, 

May  15  ; storms  Palermo,  May  27  ; which  is 
bombarded  by  the  royal  fleet.  May  28 ; an 
armistice  agi-eed  to  . . . May  31,  — 

A provisional  government  formed  at  Palermo, 

June  3 ; which  is  evacuated  by  the  Neapoli- 
tans   June  6,  — 

Garibaldi  defeats  the  Neapolitans  at  Melazzo, 

July  20,  21,  — 

Convention  signed,  by  which  the  Neapolitans 
agree  to  evacuate  Sicily  (retaining  the  citadel 

of  Messina) 30,  — 

The  Sicilian  constitution  proclaimed  . A\ig.  3,  — 
Garibaldi  cmbai-ks  for  Calabria : see  Naples, 

Aug.  19,  — 

Professor  Saffi  (late  of  Oxford)  a short  time 

dictator Sept.  — 

The  Sicilians  by  universal  suffrage  vote  for 
annexation  to  Sardinia  (432,054  against  667), 

Oct.  21,  — 

Victor-Emmanuel  visits  Sicily  . Dec.  i,  — 
Citadel  of  Messina  blockaded,  Feb.  28  ; sur- 
renders to  general  Cialdini  . . March  13,  1861 

King  Victor-Emmanuel  warmly  received  at 

Messina May,  1862 

Imprudent  speeches  of  Garibaldi  at  Marsala, 

July  19;  he  enters  Catania,  and  establishes 
a provisional  government,  Aug.  19  ; embarks 

for  Italy Aug.  24,  — 

Sicily  placed  under  blockade;  removed  in 

Sept.  ; tranquil Oct.  — 

(See  Italy,  1862.) 


SIC  YON,  an  ancient  Grecian  kingdom  in  the  Peloponnesus,  founded  it  is  said  about 
2080  B.c.  In  252  it  became  a republic  and  joined  the  Achsean  league  formed  by  Aratus.  It 
was  the  country  of  the  sculptors  Polycletes  (436)  and  L}’'sippus  (238  b.c.). 

SI  DON  (Syria),  a city  of  Phoenicia,  to  the  north  of  Tyre.  It  was  conquered  by  C}tus 
about  537  ; and  surrendered  to  Alexander,  332.  See  Phoenicia.  The  town  was  taken  from 
the  pacha  of  Egypt  by  the  troops  of  the  sultan  and  of  his  allies,  assisted  by  some  ships  of  the 
British  squadron,  under  admiral  the  lion,  sir  Ptobert  Stojifbrd  and  Commodore  Charles 
Napier,  Sept.  27,  1840.  See  Srjria  and  Tarhey. 

SIEGES,  Memorable.  Azoth,  which  was  besieged  by  Psammetichus  the  Powerful,  held 
out  for  nineteen  years.  Usher.  It  held  out  for  twenty-nine  years.  Herodotus.  This  was 
the  longest  siege  recorded  in  the  annals  of  antiquity.  The  siege  of  Troy  was  the  most  cele- 
brated, and  occupied  ten  years,  1184  b.c.  The  following  are  the  most  memorable  sieges 
since  the  twelfth  century  ; for  details  see  separate  articles. 

Acre,  1192,  1799,  1832,  1840.  hy  a French  engineer  named  Renan;  I Almeida,  Aug.  27,  1810. 

Algesiras,  1341.  1816.  Amiens,  1597. 

Algiers,  1681,  Bomb  vessels  first  used  Alkmaer,  1573.  I Ancona,  1174,  1799,  1S60. 
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SIEGES,  Memorable,  continued. 


Antwerp,  1576,  1583,  1585,  1746, 
1832. 

Arras,  1640. 

Azoff,  1736. 

Hadajoz,  March  ii,  1811;  April  6, 
1812. 

Bagdad,  1258. 

Barcelona,  1697,  1714. 

Belgrade,  1439,  1456,  1521,  1688, 

1717.  1739.  1789- 

Belle-Isle,  1761. 

Bergen-op-Zoom,  1622,  1747,  1814. 
Berwick,  1333. 

Bethune,  1710. 

Bois-le-Duc,  1603,  1794. 

Bologna,  1512,  1796,  1799. 

Bonimel : the  invention  of  the  covert- 
way, 1794. 

Bonn,  1672,  1689,  1703. 

Bouchain,  1711. 

Boulogne,  1544. 

Breda,  1625. 

Brescia,  1238,  1512,  1849. 

Breslau,  1807. 

Brisac,  1638,  1704. 

Brussels,  1695,  1746. 

Bomarsund,  1854. 

Buda,  1541,  1686. 

Burgos,  1812,  1813. 

Cadiz,  1812. 

Calais,i347  (British historians  affirm 
that  cannon  were  used  at  Cressy, 
1346,  and  here  in  1347.  First 
used  here  in  1388,  Rymer’s 
Foed.),  1558,  1596. 

Calvi,  1794. 

Candia : the  largest  cannon  then 
known  in  Europe,  used  here  by  the 
Turks,  1667. 

Carthagena,  1706-7,  1740. 

Chains,  1199. 

Charleroi,  1693. 

Chartres,  1568. 

Cherbourg,  1758. 

Ciudad  Rodrigo,  1810,  1812. 
Colchester,  1648. 

Comorn,  1849. 

Compifegne  (Joan  of  Arc),  1430. 
Conde,  1676,  1793,  1794. 

Coni,  1691,  1744. 

Constantinople,  1453. 

Copenhagen,  1658,  1801,  1807. 
Corfu,  1716. 

Courtray,  1646. 

Cracow,  1702. 

Cremona,  1702. 

Bantzic,  1734, 1793,  1807,  1813, 1814. 
Delhi,  1857. 

Douay,  1710. 

Dresden,  1756,  1813. 

Drogheda,  1649. 

Dublin,  1500. 

Dunkirk,  1646,  1793. 


! Flushing,  Aug.  15,  1809. 
Frederickshald : Charles  XII.  killed, 

1435, 1734, 1860-1. 

Genoa,  1747,  1800. 

Gerona,  1809. 

Ghent,  1708. 

Gibraltar,  1704,  1779,  1782-3 
Glatz,  1742,  1807. 

Gottingen,  1760. 

Graves,  1674. 

Grenada,  1491,  1492. 

Groningen,  1594. 

Haerlem,  1572,  1573. 

Harfleur,  1415. 

Heidelberg,  1688. 

Herat,  1838. 

Ismail,  1790. 

Kars,  1855. 

Kehl,  1733,  1796. 

Landau,  1702  et  seq.,  1792. 
Landrecy,  1712,  1794. 

Laon,  988,  991. 

Leipsic,  1757  et  seq.,  1813. 

Lerida,  1647,  1707,  1810. 

Leyden,  1574. 

Li6ge,  1408,  1688,  1702. 

Lille,  1708,  1792. 

Limerick,  1651.  1691. 

Londonderry,  1689. 

Louisbourg,  1758. 

Luxemburg,  1795. 

Lyons,  1793. 

Maestricht,  1579,  1673  : Vauhan 

first  came  into  notice;  1676,  1748. 
Magdeburg,  1631,  1806. 

Malaga,  1487. 

Malta,  1565,  1798,  1800. 

Mantua,  1797,  1799. 

Marseilles,  1524. 

Mentz,  i68g,  1793. 

Menin,  1706. 

Messina,  1282,  1719,  1848,  1861. 
Metz,  1552-3. 

Mons,  1691,  1709,  1792. 

Montargis,  1426. 

Montauban,  1621. 

Montevideo,  Jan.  1807. 

Mothe : the  French,  taught  by  a Mr. 
Muller,  an  English  engineer,  first 
qyractised  the  art  of  throwing 
shells,  1634. 

Namur,  1692,  1746,  1794. 

Naples,  1435,  1504,  1557,  1792,  1799, 
1806. 

Nice,  1706. 

Nieuport,  1600. 

Olivenza,  1801,  1811. 

Olmutz,  1758. 

Orleans,  1428,  1563. 

Ostend,  1601,  1798. 

Oudenarde,  1706. 

Padua,  1509. 


Pampeluna,  1813. 

Paris,  806,  1420,  1594. 

Parma.  1248. 

Pavia,  1524,  1655. 

Perijignan,  1542,  1642. 

Philipsburg,  1644,  1676,  1688,  first 
experiment  of  firing  artillery  d-ri- 
cochet,  1734,  1799. 

Pondicherry,  <1748,  1793. 

Prague,  1741— 1744. 

Quesnoy,  1793,  1794. 

Rheims,  1359. 

Rhodes,  1521. 

Riga,  1700,  1710. 

Rochelle,  1573,  1627. 

Rome,  1527,  1798,  1849. 

Romorentin  : artillery  first  used  in 
sieges.  Voltaire,  1356. 

Rouen,  1419,  1449,  1591. 

Roxburgh,  1460. 

St.  Sebastian,  1813. 

Saragossa,  1710,  1808,  1809 : the 
two  last  dreadful. 

Sebastopol,  1854-5. 

Schweidnitz  ; first  experiment  to 
reduce  a fortress  by  springing 
globes  of  conipiression,  1757 — 1762. 
Scio  (see  Greece),  1822. 

Seringapatam,  1799. 

Seville,  1247-8 : one  of  themosl  obsti-  ' 
note  sieges  mentioned  in  Spanish 
history. 

Silistria,  1854. 

Smolensko,  1632,  1812. 

Stralsund  : the  method  of  throwing 
red-hot  balls  first  practised  with 
certainty,  1715. 

Tarragona,  1811. 

Temeswar,  1716. 

Thionville,  1792. 

Thorn,  1703. 

Tortosa,  1811. 

Toulon,  1707,  1793. 

Toulouse,  1217. 

Tournay,  1340,  1513,  1583,  1667, 
1709  (this  was  the  best  defence  ever 
drawn  from  counter-mines),  1792. 
Trfeves,  1635,  1673,  1675. 

Tunis,  1270,  1535. 

Turin,  1640,  1706. 

Valencia,  1705,  1707,  1712. 
Valenciennes,  1677,  i793»  i794- 
Vannes,  1342. 

Venloo,  1702. 

Verdun,  1792. 

Vienna,  1529,  1683. 

Wakefield,  1460. 

Warsaw,  1831. 

Xativa,  1246. 

Xeres,  1262. 

Ypres,  1648. 

Zurich,  1544. 

Zutphen,  1586. 


SIERRA  LEONE  (West  Africa),  discovered  in  1460.  In  1786,  London  swarmed  with 
free  negroes  living  in  idleness  and  want  ; and  400  of  them,  with  60  whites,  mostly  women  of 
had  character  and  in  ill-health,  were  sent  out  to  Sierra  Leone,  at  the  charge  of  government 
to  form  a settlement,  Dec.  9,  1786.  The  settlement  was  attacked  by  the  French,  Sept.  1794; 
by  the  natives,  Feb.^  1802.  Sir  Charles  Macarthy,  the  governor  of  the  colony,  murdered  by 
the  Ashantee  chief,  Jan.  21,  1824.  — 16  & 17  Viet.  c.  86,  relates  to  the  government,  &c.  of 
this  colony.  It  is  now  a bishopric.  See  Ashantees. 

SIGN  MANUAL,  ROYAL.  When  the  sovereign  was  so  ill  as  to  be  unable  to  write,  a 
stamp  was  employed ; in  the  case  of  Henry  VIII.  1547  ; James  I.  1628 ; and  George  IV., 
May  29,  1830.  Rosse. 

SIGNALS  are  alluded  to  by  Polybius.  Elizabeth  had  instructions  drawn  up  for  the 
admiral  and  general  of  the  expedition  to  Cadiz,  to  be  announced  to  the  fleet  in  a certain 
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latitiulo  ; tliis  is  said  to  have  l)cen  the  first  sot  of  signals  given  to  the  coininandfrs  of  tlic 
English  lleet,  A system  for  the  navy  was  invented  by  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards  James 
Jl.  1665,  Guthrie. 

SIKHS,  a people  of  North  India,  invaded  the  Mogul’s  empire,  1703-8.  Sec  Punjab  and 
India. 

SILESIA,  formerly  a ])rovinco  of  Poland,  was  invaded  hy  John  of  Bohemia,  1325,  and 
ceded  to  him,  1355.  It  was  eomiucred  and  lost  several  times  during  the  seven  years’  war  hy 
Frederick  of  Prussia,  hut  was  retained  hy  him  at  the  peace  in  1763. 

SILICIUM  (from  sikx,  Hint),  a metal,  nc.vt  to  oxygen,  the  most  abundant  substance  in 
the  earth,  as  it  enters  into  the  constitution  of  many  earths,  metallic  oxides,  and  a great 
number  of  minerals.  The  mode  of  jirocuring  pure  silicium  was  discovered  by  Berzelius  in 
1823.  Gindin.  See  Watcr-ylass  nwd  Itansoine  s Stone. 

SILISTKl  A,  a strong  military  town  in  Bulgaria,  European  Turkey.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Bussians,  Sept.  26,  1829,  after  nine  months’  siege,  and  held  some  years  by  them  as  a ])ledge 
for  the  i)ayment  of  a large  sum  by  the  Porte  ; but  was  eventually  returned.  In  1854,  it  was 
again  besieged  by  the  Russians,  3o,ocx)  strong,  under  prince  Paskiewitch,  and  many  assaults 
were  made.  The  Russian  general  was  compelled  to  return  in  conseipience  of  a dangerous 
contusion.  On  June  2,  ^lussa  Pacha,  the  brave  and  skilliil  commander  of  the  garrison,  was 
killed.  On  June  9,  the  Russians  stormed  two  forts,  Avhich  Avere  retaken.  A gi'and  assault 
took  place  on  June  13,  under  prince  Gortschakoff  and  general  Sehildcrs,  Avhicli  AA'as 
vigorously  re])elled.  On  the  15th,  the  garrison  assumed  the  offensive,  crossed  the  river, 
defeated  the  Russians,  and  destroyed  the  siege  Avorks.  The  siege  Avas  thus  raised,  and  the 
Russians  commenced  their  retreat,  as  Omar  Pacha  Avas  draAving  near.  The  garrison  AA^as  ably 
assisted  by  tAvo  British  officers,  captain  Butler  and  lieutenant  Nasmyth,  the  former  of  AAdiorn, 
after  being  Avounded,  died  of  exhaustion.  To  them,  in  fact,  the  successful  defence  is 
attributed.  They  Avere  highly  praised  by  Omar  Pacha  and  lord  Hardinge  ; and  lieutenant 
Nasmyth  Avas  made  a major. 

SILK.  Wrought  silk  Avas  brought  from  Persia  to  Greece,  325  b.c.  KnoAA’n  at  Rome  in 
Tiberius’s  time,  AAdien  a law  passed  in  the  senate  prohibiting  the  use  of  plate  of  massy  gold, 
and  also  forbidding  men  to  debase  themselves  by  wearing  silk,  fit  only  for  Avomen.  Helioga- 
balus  first  Avore  a garment  of  silk,  a.d.  220.  Silk  Avas  at  first  of  the  same  value  Avith  gold, 
Aveight  for  Aveight,  and  Avas  thought  to  groAV  in  the  same  manner  as  cotton  on  trees.  Silk- 
Avorms  Avere  brought  from  India  to  Eiu’ope  in  the  sixth  century.  Charlemagne  sent  Ofia, 
king  of  Mercia,  a present  of  two  silken  vests,  A.u.  780.  The  manufacture  Avas  encouraged 
by  Roger,  king  of  Sicily  at  Palermo,  1 146,  when  the  Sicilians  not  only  bred  the  silk-Avorms, 
but  spun  and  Aveaved  the  silk.  The  manufacture  spread  into  Italy  and  Spain,  and  also  into 
the  south  of  France,  a little  before  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  about  1510  ; and  Henry  IV. 
propagated  mulberry-trees  and  silk-AVorms  throughout  the  kingdom,  about  1600.  In 
England,  silk  mantles  AA-ere  Avorn  by  some  noblemen’s  ladies  at  a ball  at  Kenihvorth  castle, 
1286.  Silk  Avas  Avorn  by  the  English  clergy  in  1534.  Manufactured  in  England  in  1604; 
and  broad  silk  Avove  from  raAv  silk  in  1620.  Brought  to  perfection  by  the  French  refugees  in 
London  at  Spitalfields,  1688.  A silk  throwing-mill  AAns  made  in  England,  and  fixed  up  at 
Derby,  by  sir  Thomas  Lombe,  merchant  of  London,  modelled  from  the  original  mill  then  in 
the  king  of  Sardinia’s  dominions,  about  1714.  Six  neAV  species  of  silk-Avorm  rearing  in 
France  ; 1861.* 

SI  LUR  ES,  a British  tribe,  occuppng  the  coimties  of  Monmouth  and  Hereford,  was  sub- 
dued by  the  Roman  general  Ostorius  Scapula,  a.d.  50.  The  chief,  Caractacus,  was  taken  to 
Rome.  — From  this  tribe  is  derived  the  geological  term  “Silurian  strata,”  among  the  loAvest 
of  the  paleozoic  or  primary  series,  from  their  occurrence  in  the  above  mentioned  counties. 
M urchison's  ‘ ‘ Silitria.  ” 

SILVER  exists  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  found  mixed  with  other  ores  in  various 
mines  in  Great  Britain.  The  silver  mines  of  South  America  are  far  the  richest.  A mine  Avas 
discovered  in  the  district  of  La  Paz  in  1660,  AA'hich  was  so  rich  that  the  silA'er  of  it  AA'as  often 
cut  out  AA'ith  a chisel.  In  1749,  one  mass  of  siHer  weighing  370  lbs.  Avas  sent  to  Spain. 
From  a mine  m NovAvay,  a piece  of  silver  Avas  dug,  and  sent  to  the  Royal  Museum  at  Copen- 
hagen, Aveighing  560  lbs.  and  Avorth  1680Z.  In  England  silver-plate  and  vessels  Avere  first 
used  by  Wilfrid,  a Northumbrian  bishop,  a lofty  and  ambitious  man,  a.d.  709.  Tyrrell. 
Silver  knives,  spoons,  and  cups,  Avere  great  luxuries  in  1300.  See  Mirrors.  In  1855, 
561,906  oz.  and  in  1857,  532,866  oz.  Avere  obtained  from  mines  in  Britain. 

* In  1858,  M.  Gu^rin-Mbneville  introduced  into  France  a Chinese  worm  termed  the  C>/nthia  Bomhyx, 
which  feeds  on  the  AUanthus  glandulosa,  a hardy  tree  of  the  oak  kind.  The  Cynthia  yields  a silk-like  sub- 
stance termed  Ailantine,  which  promises  to  become  valuable. 
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SILVEPt  COIlSr.  Silver  was  first  coined  by  the  Lydians,  some  say  at  Angina,  in  Greece, 
783  ; others,  by  Pheidon  of  Argos,  869  b.c.  At  Home  it  was  first  coined  by  Fabius  Pictor, 
269  B.c.  Used  in  Britain  25  b.c.  The  Saxons  coined  silver  pennies  which  were  22.^  grains 
weight.  In  1302,  the  penny  was  yet  the  largest  silver  coin  in  England.  See  Shillings,  &c. 
New  silver  coinage,  1816.  From  1816  to  1840,  inclusive,  were  coined  at  our  mint  in  London, 
11,108,265/.  15s.  in  silver,  being  a yearly  average  of  444,330/.  The  total  amount  of  the 
seniorage  received  on  this  coin  was  616,747/.  8s.  2d.  Pari.  Ret.  In  the  ten  first  years  of 
Victoria,  from  1837  to  1847,  the  amount  of  silver  coined  was  2,440,614/.  See  Coin  of 
England. 

SIMONIANS,  a sect  named  after  the  founder,  Simon  Magus,  the  first  heretic,  about  a.d. 
41.  A sect  of  social  reformers  called  St.  Simonians  sprang  up  in  France  in  1819,  and 
attracted  considerable  attention  ; the  doctrines  were  advocated  in  England,  particularly  by 
Dr.  Prati,  who  lectured  upon  them  in  London,  Jan.  24,  1834.  St.  Simon  died  in  1826. 

SIMPLON,  a mountain  road,  leading  from  Switzerland  into  Italy,  constructed  by 
Napoleon  in  1801-7.  It  winds  up  passes,  crosses  cataracts,  and  passes  by  galleries  through 
solid  rock,  and  has  eight  principal  bridges.  The  number  of  workmen  employed  at  one  time 
varied  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand. 

SINGING.  See  Music  and  Hymns. 

SINGAPORE.  See  Straits  Settlements. 

SINKING  FUND.  First  projected  by  sir  Robert  Walpole,  whose  act  was  passed  in 
1716.  The  act  establishing  the  sinking  fund  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  passed  in  March,  1786.  A 
then  estimated  surplus  of  900,000/.  in  the  revenue  was  augmented  by  new  taxes  to  make  up 
the  sum  of  one  million,  which  was  to  be  invariably  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt.  The  fallacy  of  the  scheme  was  shown  by  Dr.  Hamilton  in  1813.  In  July,  1828,  the 
sinking  fund  was  limited  to  the  actual  surplus  of  revenue. 

SINOPE  (Sinoub),  an  ancient  sea-port  of  Asia  Minor,  formerly  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Pontus,  said  to  have  been  the  birth-place  of  Diogenes,  the  cynic  philosopher.  On  Nov.  30, 
1853,  a Turkish  fleet  of  7 frigates,  3 corvettes,  and  2 smaller  vessels,  was  attacked  by  a 
Russian  fleet  of  6 sail  of  the  line,  2 sailing  vessels,  and  3 steamers,  under  admiral  Nachimoff*, 
and  totally  destroyed,  except  one  vessel,  which  conveyed  the  tidings  to  Constantinople.  Four 
thousand  lives  were  lost  by  Are  or  drowning,  and  Osman  Pacha,  the  Turkish  admiral,  died  at 
Sebastopol  of  his  wounds.  In  consequence  of  this  event,  the  Anglo-French  fleet  entered  the 
Black  sea,  Jan.  3,  1854. 

SION  COLLEGE  and  Hospital  situated  on  the  site  of  a nunnery,  which,  having  fallen 
to  decay,  was  purchased  by  William  Elsynge,  a citizen  and  mercer,  and  converted  into  a 
college  and  hospital,  called  from  his  name  Elsynge  Spital.  In  1340  he  changed  it  to  an 
Austin  priory,  which  was  afterwards  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  sir  John  Williams,  master 
of  the  jewel-office,  who,  with  sir  Roland  Hayward,  inhabited  it  till  its  destruction  by  fire. 
In  1623,  Dr.  Thomas  White  having  bequeathed  3000/.  towards  purchasing  and  building  a 
college  and  alms-house  on  the  ancient  site,  his  executors  erected  the  present  college.  It  is 
held  by  two  charters  of  incorporation,  6 Charles  I.  1630  and  16  Charles  II.  1664.  It 
contains  a valuable  library  (easily  accessible  by  the  public)  maintained  by  a treasury  grant. 

SIRENE,  an  instrument  for  determining  the  velocity  of  aerial  vibrations  corresponding 
to  the  different  pitches  of  musical  sounds,  was  invented  by  Baron  Cagniard  de  la  Tour  of 
Paris  in  1819. 

SIX  ARTICLES.  Articles. 

SIX  CLERKS,  officers  of  the  court  of  chancery,  who  were  anciently  clerici  or  clergy. 
They  were  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  celibacy,  and  forfeit  their  places  if  they  married  ; but 
when  the  constitution  of  the  court  began  to  alter,  a law  was  made  to  permit  them  to  marry  ; 
statute  24  & 25  Hen.  VIII.  1533.  The  six  clerks  continued  for  many  ages  officers  of  the 
chancery  court,  and  held  their  offices  in  Chancery-lane,  London,  where  proceedings  by  lull 
and  answer  were  transacted  and  filed,  and  certain  j)atents  issued.  Law  Diet.  The  Six  Clerks 
were  discontinued  by  5 & 6 Viet.  c.  103,  1841. 

SKINS.  The  raw  skins  of  cattle  were  usually  suspended  on  stakes  and  made  use  of 
instead  of  kettles  to  boil  meat,  in  the  north  of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  i Edw.  III.  1327. 
Leland.  In  1857,  4,489,163  skins  of  oxen,  lambs,  kid,  &c.  dressed  and  undressed,  Avere 
imported  into  Great  Britain. 

SLAVERY  has  existed  from  the  earliest  ages.  The  traffic  in  men  came  from  Cliakhpa  into 
Egypt,  Arabia,  and  all  over  the  East.  In  Greece,  in  tlie  time  of  Homer,  all  prisoners  of  war 
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\u-vv  troati'il  as  slaves.  The  LaeodaMiioninn  youths,  trained  up  in  the  jtractire  of  deceivin'' 
and  butelioring  slaves,  vere  from  time  to  time  let  loose  upon  them  to  show  their  proficiency  : 
and  once,  for  amusement  only,  murdered,  it  is  said,  3000  in  one  night. — Ale.xandcr,  when  In- 
razed  Thebes,  .sold  the  whole  ])eo])le  for  slaves  335  n.c.  See  Helots.  There  were  400,00) 
slaves  in  Attica,  317  n.c.  In  Komo  slaves  were  often  chained  to  the  gate  of  a great  inan\ 
house,  to  give  admittance  to  the  gue.sts  invited  to  the  feast.  By  one  of  the  laws  of  the  XII. 
'fables,  creilitors  could  seize  their  insolvent  debtors,  and  kceji  them  in  their  hou.scs,  till  by 
their  services  or  labour  they  had  cli.scharged  the  sum  they  owed.  C.  J’ollio  threw  such  slaves 
as  gave  him  the  slighte.st  ofleuce  into  his  fish-])onds,  to  fatten  his  lampreys,  42  b.o. 
C’u'cilius  Lsidorus  left  to  his  heir  4116  slaves,  12  B.r.  The  fir.st  Janissaries  were  Christian 
slaves,  1329. — Serfdom,  a motlified  form  of  .slavery,  was  abolished  by  Frederic  1.  of  Prus.sia 
in  1702  ; by  Chri.stian  VII.  of  Denmark  iii  1766,  by  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  in  his  hereditaiy 
states  in  1781  ; and  by  Nicholas  I.  of  llussia,  on  the  im])crial  domains  in  1842  : his  .successor, 
Alexander  II.,  on  Alarch  3,  1861,  decreed  its  total  abolition  thro\ighout  his  empire.  Slavery 
is  to  cease  in  the  Dutch  We.st  Indies  on  July  i,  1863. 

SLAVERY  IN  England.  Laws  respecting  the  sale  of  slaves  were  made  by  Alfred.  The 
English  peasantiy  were  so  commonly  sold  for  .slaves  in  Saxon  and  Norman  times,  that 
children  were  sold  in  Bristol  market  like  cattle  for  exportation.  Alany  were  sent  to  Ireland 
and  others  to  Scotland.  Under  the  Normans  the  vassals  were  termed  villains  (of  and 
})ertaining  to  the  vill).  They  were  devisable  as  chattels  during  feudal  times.  Severe  statutes 
were  passed  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  1377  and  1385  ; the  rebellion  of  AVat  Tyler,  1381, 
arose  partly  out  of  the  evils  of  serfdom.*  In  1574  queen  Elizabeth  gave  a severe  blow  to 
serfdom  by  ordering  her  bondsmen  in  the  western  counties  to  l>e  made  free  at  easy  rate.s. 
Stoic.  Serfdom  was  iinally  extinguished  in  1660,  when  tenures  in  capite,  knight’s  service,  &c. 
were  abolished  ; and  in  1772  it  was  decided  that  slavery  could  not  exist  in  England,  t 

SLAA''ERY  IN  United  State.s.  Before  the  war  of  independence  all  the  states  contained 
slaves.  In  1783  the  statement  in  the  Massachusetts  Bill  of  Right.s,  “ All  men  are  born  free 
and  equal,”  was  declared  in  the  supreme  court  at  Bo.ston  to  bar  slave-holding  in  that  state. 


Congres.s  passes  unanimously  the  celebrated 
ordinance  “ for  the  government  of  the  terri- 
toiy  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Ohio,”  which  con- 
tained an  '‘unalterable”  article,  forbidding 
slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said 
state,  July  13,  1787  ; after  1800,  several  of 
the  states  prayed,  mthout  effect,  to  be  re- 
lieved from  this  prohibition. 

Louisiana  purchased,  which  is  considered  by 
many  as  fatid  to  the  constitution  . . . 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  growth  of  cotton 
in  the  Southern  States  (see  Cotton)  led  to 
a corresponding  increase  in  the  demand  for 
slave  labour.  The  Missouri  Compromise,  drawn 
up  by  Henry  Clay,  by  which  slavery  was  per- 
mitted in  that  state,  but  was  prohibited  in  all 
that  part  of  it  to  the  north  of  36°  30'  N.  Lat. 
carried Feb. 

Contest  between  the  slave-holders  and  their 
opponents  at  the  annexation  of  Texas  ; 
a similar  division  to  that  of  Missouri  obtained, 

Dec.  25, 


1803 


1820 


' Another  compromise  effected  ; California  ad- 
i mitted  as  a free  state ; but  the  Fugitive  Slave 

act  passed  (which  see) 1850 

The  Missouri  Compromise  was  abrogated  by 
! the  admission  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas  as 
slave-holding  states ; civil  war  ensued.  See 

Kansas  : 1854 

Dred  Scot’s  case  (see  United  States)  . . .1857 

John  Brown’s  attempt  to  create  a slave  re- 
bellion inVirginia  failed  (see  United  States), Sov.  1859 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  anti-sLavery  candidate, 

I elected  president  of  the  United  States,  Nov.  4,  i860 
Secession  of  South  Carolina  . . . Dec.  — 

Slavery  abolished  in  the  district  of  Colombia, 

April  16,  1862 

I President  Lincoln  proclaims  the  abolition  of 
I .sl.avery  in  the  Southern  states  if  they  have 
i not  returned  to  the  Union  on  Jan.  i,  1863, 

' Sept.  22,  — 


See  United  States,  1862. 
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SLAVES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

In  1790  . 697,897  I In  1810  . 1,191,364  1 In  1820  . 2,009,031  1 In  1850  . 3,204,313  j In  i860  . 4,002,996 

* A statute  was  enacted  bj'  Edward  VI.  that  a nmaway,  or  any  one  who  lived  idly  for  three  days, 
hould  be  brought  before  two  justices  of  the  peace,  and  marked  V with  a hot  iron  on  the  breast,  and 
adjudged  the  slave  of  him  who  bought  him  for  two  3’ears.  He  was  to  take  the  slave  and  give  him  bread, 
water,  or  small  di-ink,  and  refuse  meat,  and  cause  him  to  work  by  beating,  chaining,  or  otherwise  ; and  if, 
within  that  space,  he  absented  himself  fourteen  days,  was  to  be  marked  on  the  forehead  or  cheek,  by  a 
hot  iron,  with  an  S,  and  be  his  master’s  slave  for  ever  ; second  desertion  was  made  felony.  It  was  lawful 
to  put  a ring  of  iron  round  his  neck,  arm,  or  leg.  A child  might  be  put  apprentice,  and,  on  running  awa\', 
Ijecome  a slave  to  his  master,  1547. 

t Determined  by  the  judgment  of  the  eourt  of  king’s  bench,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Granville  Sharpe. 
A poor  slave  named  Somerset,  brought  to  England,  was,  because  of  his  ill  state,  turned  adrift  by  his 
master.  By  the  charity  of  Mr.  G.  Sharpe,  he  was  restored  to  health,  when  his  unfeeling  and  avaricious 
master  again  claimed  him.  This  was  resisted,  and  a suit  was  the  consequence,  which  established,  by  its 
result  in  favour  of  the  black,  the  great  point,  that  slavery  could  not  exist  in  Great  Britain,  June  22,  1772. 

In  1853,  John  Anderson,  a runaway  slave,  kiUed  Septimus  Digges,  a planter  of  Missouri,  who  attempted 
to  arrest  him,  and  escaped  to  Canada.  The  American  government  claimed  him  as  a murderer.  The 
Canadian  judges  deciding  that  the  law  required  his  surrender,  Mr.  Edwin  James,  Q.C.  (Jan.  15,  1861), 
obtained  a writ  of  habeas  coi"pus  for  his  appearance  before  the  court  of  queen’s  bench.  Anderson  was, 
however,  discharged  on  Feb.  16  foUo^^-ing,  on  technical  grrounds. 
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111  elections  fiv^e  slaves  are  reckQiietl  as  three  free  men. — Tlie  following  are  the 


FREE  STATES. 


SLAVE  STATES. 


Maine. 

New  Hampshire. 
Vermont. 
Massachusetts. 
Rhode  IsLand. 
Connecticut. 
New  York. 

New  Jersey. 


Pennsylvania. 

Ohio. 

Michigan. 

Indiana. 

Illinois. 

Wisconsin. 

Iowa  and  Kansas. 
Califoniia. 


* Virginia. 

* North  Carolina. 

* South  Carolina. 

* Georgia. 

* Florida. 

* Alabama. 


Delaware. 

Maryland. 


* Hctve seceded from  the  Union. 


* Mis.sis.sippi. 

* Louisiana. 

* Texas. 


* Arkansas. 

* Tennes.see. 


Kentucky. 

Missouri. 


SLAVE  TRADE.  The  slave  trade  from  Congou  and  Angola  was  begun  by  the  Portuguese 
in  1481.  The  commerce  in  man  has  brutalised  a tract  fifteen  degrees  on  each  side  the  equator, 
and  forty  degrees  wide,  or  of  four  millions  of  square  miles  ; and  men  and  women  have  been 
bred  for  sale  to  the  Christian  nations  during  the  last  250  years,  and  war  carried  on  to  make 
prisoners  for  the  Christian  market.  The  Abbe  Raynal  computed  (1777)  that,  at  the  time  of 
his  writing,  9,000,000  of  slaves  had  been  consumed  by  the  Europeans. 

In  1768  the  slaves  taken  from  their  own  continent  1 Thomas  Clarkson,  whose  whole  life  may  be  said  to 
amounted  to  104,100.  In  1786  the  annual  number  have  been  passed  in  labouring  to  effect  the  ex- 
was  about  100,000.  tinction  of  the  slave  trade,  died,  aged  85,  Sept.  1846. 

In  1807  it  was  shown  by  documents,  produced  by  | Foreign  Countries  : — The  trade  was  abolished  by 
government,  that  since  1792  upwards  of  3,500,000  j Austria  in  1782  ; by  the  French  convention  in  1794. 
Africans  had  been  torn  from  their  country,  and  The  Allies,  at  Vienna,  declared  against  it,  Feb.  1815. 
had  either  perished  on  the  passage  or  been  sold  in  • Napoleon,  in  the  hundred  days,  abolished  the  trade, 
the  West  Indies.  ! March  29,  1815. 

Slave  Trade  of  England  : begun  by  sir  John  | Treaty  for  its  repression  with  Spain,  1817  ; with  the 
Hawkins.  His  first  expedition  with  the  object  of  j Netherlands,  May,  1818;  with  Brazil,  Nov.  1826. 
procuring  negroes  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  Its  revival  was  proposed  in  the  Congress  of  the 
conveying  them  for  sale  at  the  West  Indies,  took  United  States  of  America,  Dec.  14,  1856,  and 
place  in  Oct.  1562.  See  Guinea.  \ negatived  by  183  votes  to  58. 

England  employed  130  ships  and  carried  off  42,000  j In  June,  1857,  the  French  government  gave  permis- 
slaves,  1786.  sion  to  M.  Regis  to  convey /m  negroes  from  Africa 

Slave-trade  question  debated  in  parliament,  1787.  to  Guadaloupe  and  Martinico,  French  colonies. 

The  debate  for  its  abolition  lasted  two  days,  April,  This  having  led  to  abuses  and  consequent  trouble.s 
1791.  j (see  Charles  et  Georges),  was  eventually  given  up  in 

Mr.  Wilberforce’s  motion  lost  by  a majority  of  88  to  1 Jan.  1859. 

83,  April  3,  1798.  j It  is  said  that  about  40,000  slaves  were  landed  at 

The  question  introduced  under  the  auspices  of  lord  i Cuba  in  i860. 

Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox,  then  ministers,  March  31,  ! A treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
1806.  i States  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  was 

The  trade  abolished  by  parliament,  March  25,  1807.  ! signed,  April  7 : ratified.  May  20,  1862. 

SLAVES,  Emancipation  of.  Act  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  througliont  the  Britisli 
colonies,  and  for  the  promotion  of  industry  among  the  manumitted  slaves,  and  for  compen- 
sation to  the  persons  hitherto  entitled  to  the  services  of  such  slaves  b}"  the  grant  from 
parliament  of  20, 000, oooL  sterling,  passed  Aug.  28,  1833.  Slavery  terminated  in  the  British 
possessions  on  Aug.  i,  1834,  and  770,280  slaves  became  free.  Slavery  was  abolislied  in  the 
‘East  Indies,  Aug.  i,  1838.  . 

SLIDIISrG-SCALE.  See  Corn  Laivs. 

SLING,  an  ancient  missive  weapon.  In  Judges  xx,  16,  is  mentioned  the  skill  of  the 
Benjamite  slingers  (about  1406  B.C.),  and  with  a sling  David  slew  Goliath  1063  b.c.  (i.  Sam. 
xvii.).  The  natives  of  the  Balearic  isles  (Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Ivii^a)  were  celebrated  slingers, 
and  served  as  mercenaries  in  the  Carthaginian  and  Roman  armies.  Slings  are  said  to  have 
been  used  by  the  Huguenots  at  the  siege  of  Sancerre,  in  1672,  to  economise  their  powder. 

SLUYS  (Holland),  near  which  Edward  III.  gained  a signal  naval  victory  over  the  Frencli. 
The  English  had  the  wind  of  the  enemy,  and  the  sun  at  their  backs,  nnd  began  the  action, 
which  was  fierce  and  bloody,  the  English  archers  galling  the  French  on  their  approach.  Two 
hundred  and  thirty  French  ships  were  taken  : thirty  thousand  Frenchmen  were  killed,  witli 
two  of  their  admirals  ; the  loss  of  the  English  was  inconsiderable  ; June  24,  1340. 

SMALCALD  (Hesse),  Treaty  of,  entered  into  between  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  and 
the  other  princes  of  Germany  in  favour  of  Protestantism,  1529-30.  See  Protestants.  The 
emperor,  apprehensive  that  the  kings  of  France  and  England  would  enter  into  this  league, 
was  induced  to  sign  the  treaty  at  Nuremberg,  in  July  1532,  allowing  liberty  of  conscience  to 
the  Lutherans. 

SMALL  POX,  Variola  (the  diminutive  of  varus,  a pimple),  a highly  contagious  disease 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  from  the  East  by  tlie  Saracens.  Rhazes,  an 
Arabian,  was  the  first  who  accurately  described  it,  about  a.d.  900.  From  Europe  it  wa.s 
earned  to  America,  soon  after  its  discovery,  and  raged  there  with  great  severity,  destroying 
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tho  Indians  by  thousands.  In  1694,  ([uoon  Mary  of  England  died  of  small  ]>ox,  ns  did  in 
1711  and  1712  the  oni]»eror  of  rionnany,  dauphin  and  danphincss  of  France  and  tlieir  son,  in 
1730  the  eni]»eror  of  Russia,  in  1741  the  (jneeii  of  Sweden,  and  in  1774  Eonis  XV.  of  France. 
It  is  stated  that  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  two  millions  perished  by  it  in  Kns.sia.  In 
liondon  in  1723  one  out  of  fourteen  deaths  was  can.sed  by  small  ]»ox,  and  in  France  in  1754 
the  rate  was  om>  in  ten.  For  the  attemj)ts  to  alleviate  this  .s(‘onrf;e,  sec  Inoculation, 
introdneeil  into  England  in  1722,  and  Vaccination,  announced  by  Dr.  .Tenner  in  1798.  In 
Sept,  anil  Oct.  1862  a great  many  sheep  died  of  small  ])0X  in  the  AVest  of  England,  till 
sneeessfnl  previmtive  measures  were  resorted  to. 

SMITH  FI  ELD,  AVEST,  in  the  heart  of  Eomlon,  was  once  a favourite  Avalk  of  the  London 
citizens,  outside  the  city  walls.  Sir  AV.  AA^allace  is  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  hero  in 
1305.  On  dune  15,  13^1,  AAhit  Tyler  was  met  by  king  Richard  II.  at  this  ]>lace,  and  was 
stabbed  by  AA'alworth  the  mayoi-.  Many  tournaments  were  also  held  here.  In  the  reign  of 
Mary,  277  jiersons  ])crished  by  tire  ; the  last  sufferer  being  Bartholomew  Leggatt,  in  1555. — 
Bartholomew  fair  was  held  here  till  1853. — This  place  is  mentioned  as  the  site  of  a cattle- 
market  as  far  back  as  1150.  The  space  devoted  to  this  jnirpose  Avas  enlarged  from  about 
three  acres  to  four  and  a half,  and  in  1834  to  six  and  a ipiarter.  The  ancient  regulations 
Avere  called  the  “ statutes  of  Smithfield.”  In  one  day  there  Avere  sometimes  assembled  4000 
beasts,  and  30,000  sheep.  The  annual  amount  of  the  sales  AA’as  about  7,000,000/.  In  1846 
there  Avere  sold  here  22^132  beasts,  1,593,270  sheep  and  lambs,  26,356  calve.s,  33,531  pigs. 
There  Avere  about  160  .salesmen.  The  contracted  space  of  the  market,  the  slaughtering  places 
adjoining,  and  many  other  nuisances,  gave  ground  to  much  dissatisfaction,  and  after 
]iarliamentary  investigation,  an  act  Avas  passed  on  Aug.  i,  1851,  appointing  metropolitan 
market  commissioners  Avith  poAvers  to  provide  a neAV  market,  slaughtering  places,  &c.  ; and 
to  close  the  market  at  Smithfield.  Smithfield  Avas  used  as  a cattle-market  for  the  last  time 
oil  June  II,  1855;  and  the  ncAv  market  in  Copenhagen-fields  Avas  opened  on  June  13.  See 
Metropolitan  Market.  By  an  act  ]iassed  in  1861  a dead-meat  and  poultry  market  is  to  be 
erected  in  Smithfield,  and  XeAvgate  market  is  to  cease.* 

SAIITHSONIAN  INSTITUTlOISr,  “for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knoAAdedge  among 
men,”  a handsome  building  at  AAmshington,  U.S.,  Avas  founded  in  1846,  by  means  of  a legacy 
of  above  100,000/.  bequeathed  for  the  purpose  to  the  United  States  government  by  James 
Smithson,  illegitimate  son  of  sir  Hugh  Smithson,  Avho  became  duke  of  Northumberland 
in  1766.  It  publishes  and  freely  distributes  scientific  memoirs  and  reports. 

SAIOKE  NUISANCE.  After  much  opposition,  an  act  Avas  pasfsed  in  1853  to  abate  this 
nuisance,  proceeding  from  chimney  shafts  and  steamers  above  London  bridge.  In  1856 
another  act,  obtained  for  its  further  application  to  steamers  beloAV  London  bridge,  and  to 
])Otteries  and  glass-houses  previously  exempted,  came  into  operation,  Jan.  i.  1858  ; similar 
enactments  have  been  made  for  all  the  kingdom. 

SMOLENSKO  (Russia).  The  French  in  a most  sanguinary  engagement  here  Avere  three 
times  repulsed,  but  ultimately  .succeeded  in  entering  Smolensko,  and  found  the  city,  which 
had  been  bombarded,  burning  and  partly  in  ruins,  Aug.  16-19,  1812.  Barclay  de  Tolly,  the 
Russian  commander-in-chief,  incurred  the  di.spleasure  of  the  emperor  Alexander  because  he 
retreated  after  the  battle,  and  Kutusoff  succeeded  to  the  command. 

SMUGGLERS.  The  customs  duties  Avere  instituted  originally  to  enable  the  king 
to  afford  protection  to  trade  against  pirates  ; and  they  aftei’Avards  became  a branch  of  public 
revenue.  The  act  so  Avell  knoAA’ii  as  the  Smugglers’  Act  Avas  passed  in  1736.  Its  severity 
Avas  mitigated  in  1781  and  1784.  A reAusion  of  these  statutes  took  place,  1826  and  1835. 

SMYRNA.  See  Seven  Churches. 

SNEEZING.  The  cu.stom  of  saying  “God  bless  you”  to  the  sneezer,  originated, 
according  to  Strada,  among  the  ancients,  Avho,  through  an  opinion  of  the  danger  attending 
it,  after  sneezing  made  a short  prayer  to  the  gods,  as  “ Jupiter  help  me.”  Polydore  Vergil 
says  it  took  its  rise  at  the  time  of  the  plague  a.d.  558,  AA'hen  the  infected  fell  down  dead 
sneezing,  though  seemingly  in  good  health. 

SNUFF-TAKING  took  its  rise  in  England  from  the  captures  made  of  A^ast  quantities  of 
snuff  by  sir  George  Rooke’s  expedition  to  Vigo  in  1702.  It  soon  became  general,  from  which 
the  revenue  uoav  draAvs,  Avith  tobacco,  considerably  more  than  5,000,000/.  per  annum.  In 
1 839  there  Avere  imported  1,622,493  of  snuff,  of  Avhich  196,305  lbs.  Avere  entered  for  home 

* The  Smithfield  Club,  to  promote  improvements  in  the  breed  of  cattle,  was  estabhshed  in  1798.  For 
manj'  years  the  members  supported  a cattle  show  in  December  in  Goswell-street,  which  was  removed  to 
Daker-street  in  1840,  and  to  the  New  Agricultural  Hall,  Liverpool-road,  Ishngton,  in  1862. 
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fonsuniptlon  ; tlio  duty  was  See  Tohaceo.  In  1858,  2,573,925  1T)S.  of  snufl'  and 

cigars,  in  1861,  2,110,429  1T)S.  Avere  imported. 

SOANE  MUSEUM,  No,  13,  Lincoln’.?  Inn  Fields,  was  gradually  formed  by  sir  John 
Soane,  the  architect,  who  died  in  1837,  after  making  arrangements  for  its  being  open  to  the 
public.  It  contains  Egyi^tian  and  other  antiquities,  valuable  paintings,  rare  books,  &c. 

SOAP,  This  article  was  imperfectly  knowui  to  the  ancients.  The  first  express  mention 
of  it  occurs  in  Pliny  and  Galen  ; and  the  former  declares  it  to  be  an  invention  of  the  Gauls, 
though  he  prefers  the  German  to  the  Gallic  soap.  In  remote  periods  clothes  were  cleaned  by 
being  rubbed  or  stamped  upon  in  water.  Nausicaa  and  her  attendants,  Homer  tells  us, 
washed  theirs  by  treading  upon  them  with  their  feet  in  pits  of  water.  Odyssey,  book  vi. 
The  manufacture  of  soap  began  in  London  in  1524,  before  which  time  it  was  .supplied  by 
Bristol  at  one  penny  per  pound.  The  duty  upon  soap  imposed  in  171 1,  was  totally  repealed 
in  1853  (then  set  down  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (Mr.  Gladstone)  as  yielding  a 
yearly  revenue  of  1,126,000?.) 

SOBRAON  (N.  W.  India).  The  British  army,  35,000  strong,  under  sir  Hugh  (aftenvards 
viscount)  Gough,  attacked  the  Sikh  force  on  the  Sutlej,  Feb.  10,  1846.  The  enemy  was 
dislodged  after  a dreadful  contest,  and  all  their  batteries  taken  ; and  in  attempting  the 
passage  of  the  river  by  a floating-bridge  in  their  rear,  the  weight  of  the  masses  that  crowded 
upon  it  caused  it  to  break  down,  and  more  than  13,000  Sikhs  were  killed,  wounded,  or 
drowned.  The  British  loss  was  2338  men. 

SOCIALISM  was  advocated  in  London,  Jan.  24,  1834,  by  the  celebrated  Robert  Owen. 
He  laboured  iiidefatigably  to  propagate  his  doctrines,  and  establi.shed  a settlement  at  New 
Harmony  in  America  in  1824.  He  died  Nov.  17,  1858,  aged  90.  The  French  socialists, 
termed  Communists,  became  a powerful  political  body  in  that  country,  and  were  much 
implicated  in  the  revolution  in  1848. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE.  The  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science 
originated  in  a meeting  at  lord  Brougham’s  in  May,  1857.  Its  object  is  to  promote  improve- 
ments in  the  administration  of  law,  in  education,  in  public  health,  and  in  social  economy. 
It  holds  annual  meetings,  and  publishes  its  proceedings.  The  fir.st  meeting  was  at  Birmingham, 
Oct.  12-16,  1857;  2nd  at  Liverpool,  Oct.  11-16,  1858;  3rd  at  Bradford,  Oct.  11-15,  1859; 
4th  at  Glasgow,  Sept.  24-29,  i860  ; 5th  at  Dublin,  Aug.  14-22,  1861  ; 6th  in  London, 
June,  1862. 

SOCIAL  WARS,  Athens  &\\(\.  Mar  si. 


SOCIETIES  AND  Institutions,  Literary  and  Scientific,  in  Great  Britain.  Further 
details  of  many  of  these  will  be  found  under  their  respective  heads.  All  in  the  list  below 
are  in  London,  except  otherwise  stated.  An  act  Avas  passed,  Aug.  ii,  1854,  “to  afford 
facilities  for  the  establishment  of  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  Literature  and  Science,” 
by  grants  of  land,  &c.  : and  for  their  regulation.  The  Royal  and  London  Institutions  are 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  act. 


SOCIETIES,  INSTITUTIONS,  ETC. 


Royal  Society Cliarter  1662 

Christian  Knowledge  Society  ....  1698 

Society  of  Antiquaries  . . (Charter  1751)  1717 

Society  of  Dilettanti 1734 

Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  . (Charter  1783)  1739 
Society  of  Arts  ....  (Charter  1847)  1753 
Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  1781 
Royal  Irish  Academy  . . . Charter  1786 

Linnsean  Society  ....  (Charter  1802)  1788 
Newcastle  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  . 1793 
Royal  Institution  . . (Charter  1810)  1800 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  . (Charter  1809)  1804 
Medico-Chirurgical  Society  . (Charter  1834)  1805 

London  Institution — 

Geological  Society  . . . (Charter  1826)  1807 

Russell  Institution 1808 

Liverpool  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  . 1812 
Newcastle  Antiquarian  Society  . . . .1813 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Charter  1828)  1818 
Cambridge  Philosophical  Society  (Charter  1832)  1819 
Leeds  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  . . 1820 

Royal  Society  of  Literature  . (Charter  1826)  — 

Medico-Botanical  Society 1821 

Hull  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  . . 1822 

Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society  . . . . — 

Sheffield  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  . — 


Royal  Asiatic  Society  ....  Charter  1823 
Law  Society  ....  (Charter  1831)  — 
Mechanics’  Institution,  London  . . . . — 

Athenaeum  Club 1824 

Western  Literary  Institution 1825 

Eastern  Literary  Institution  ....  — 

Zoological  Society 1826 

Society  for  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  . 1827 
Ashmolean  Society,  Oxford  ....  1828 

Royal  Geographical  Society 1830 

Gaelic  Society — 

United  Service  Institution 1831 

Royal  Astronomical  Society  ....  — 

British  Association — 

Marylebone  Literary  Institution  . . . 1832 

Entomological  Society 1833 

Statistical  Society  . . . . . . 1834 

Westminster  Literary  Institution  . . . . — 

Surtees  Society — 

Leicester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  . 1835 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  (Charter 

1837)  — 

Botanical  Society 1836 

Numismatic  Society — 

Electrical  Society 1837 

Ornithological  Society — 
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SOClE'l'lKS,  &c,,  continued 

Uoyiil  Agricultuml  Society 
('anulcn  Society  .... 
Koyiil  liotiuiiciil  Society  . 
Microscopical  St>ciety  . 
lu'clcsiolo^dciil  Society  . 

I’iirkor  Society  .... 

IVtcv  Society 

l.omiou  Library  .... 
Sliakospcjvre  Society 
(’heiuicjU  Society  . 
riiarmaceutical  Society  . 
rhilolojric;U  Society 
Dublin  Philo.sophical  Society  . 
ArchitH>logicaI  Association  . 
Arclnoological  Institute  . 


1838 

1840 

1^1 

1842 

1843 


Hydoiiliiiin  Hodety 

. . . 1843 

lOtbiiolofficul  Society 

. . 

liiiw  Aincndiiicnt  Society  . 

— 

Syro-IOKypbim  Society  . 

. . . 1844 

H.'iy  Society 

. . - 

t’aveiidinli  Society  .... 

. . . 1846 

Jliikluyt  Society  .... 

Institute  of  Mccbanical  lingincersfliirniingham)  1847 

In.stitute  of  Actuaries 

. . 1848 

Arundel  Society  .... 

. 1849 

Meteorological  Society 

. . 1851 

Photograiihic  Society  . 

• 1853 

Genealogical  Society 

. . . — 

Juridical  Society 

. . . 1855 

llorological  Institute 

. . 1858 

SOCINIANS.  rersoiis  tvho  accept  the  opinions  of  Faustus  Socinus  (died  1562),  and  his 
nephew  Ladius  (died  1604),  Siennese  nohlemen.  They  held — i.  That  the  Eternal  Father 
Avas  the  one  only  God,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  Avas  no  othei'Avise  God  than  by  his  superiority 
to  all  other  creatures ; 2.  That  Christ  Avas  not  a mediator ; 3.  That  hell  Avill  endure  for 
a time,  after  Avhich  the  soul  and  body  Avill  be  destroyed ; and  4.  That  it  is  unlaAvful  for 
]>rinces  to  make  Avar.  Hook.  They  established  a church  in  Poland,  and  made  proselytes  in 
TransylA\ania,  1563. 


SODIUM,  a remarkable  metal,  first  obtained  in  1807  by  sir  Humphry  DaA^y  from  soda 
(Avhich  Avas  formerly  confounded  Avith  potash,  but  proved  to  be  a distinct  substance  by 
Duhamel  in  1736).  This  metal,  like  potassium,  Avas  obtained  by  the  agency  of  the  electric 
battery.  Common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  is  a compound  of  sodium  and  chlorine. 

SODOM  AND  GoiroiiRAH  (Palestine).  These  cities,  Avith  all  their  inhabitants,  were 
destroyed  by  fire  from  hea\^en,  1898  b.c.,  Gen.  xix. 


SODOR  is  a village  of  Icolmkill.  Dr.  Johnson  calls  it  “ the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian 
regions,  whence,”  he  adds,  “savage  clans  and  roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of 
knowledge,  and  the  blessings  of  religion.”  The  bishop’s  seat  Avas  at  Rushin,  or  CastletoAvn, 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  in  Latin  is  entitled  Sodorensis.  But  when  that  island  became 
dependent  upon  the  kingdom  of  England  the  Avestern  islands  withdreAv  themselves  from  the 
obedience  of  their  bishop,  and  had  a bishop  of  their  oaaui,  Avhom  they  entitled  also  Sodorensis, 
but  commonly  bishop  of  the  Isles.  See  Isles.  Germanus  was  settled  here  by  St.  Patrick 
in  447.  The  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  is  not  a lord  of  parliament.  See  Man. 


SOLAR  SYSTEM.  The  system  nearly  as  noAv  accepted,  after  the  investigations  and 
discoveries  of  many  enlightened  centuries  and  ages,  Avas  taught  by  Pythagoras  of  Samos, 
about  529  B.c.  Ill  his  system  of  the  universe  he  placed  the  sun  in  the  centre,  and  all  the 
])lunets  moving  in  elliptical  orbits  round  it— a doctrine  superseded  by  the  Ptolemaic  system 
{which  see).  The  system  of  Pythagoras  Avas  revived  by  Copernicus,  and  it  is  hence  called  the 
Copernican  system.  Its  truth  Avas  fidly  demonstrated  by  sir  Isaac  NeAvton,  in  1695. 

SOISSOxsS  (France),  capital  of  the  Gallic  Suessiones,  Avas  subdued  by  Julius  Ciesar, 
57  B.c.  It  AA’as  held  by  Syagiius,  after  his  father  iEgidius,  till  his  defeat  by  CIoaus,  a.d.  486. 
Several  councils  ha\'e  been  held  at  Soissons  (in  744,  1092,  1122). 

SOLDIERS’  DAUGHTERS’  HOME  was  established  at  Hampstead,  near  London,  in 
Aug.  1857,  by  the  surplus  of  the  money  collected  by  the  Central  Association  in  aid  of  the 
AviA'es  and  families  of  soldiers  in  active  sendee  during  the  Crimean  AA^r. 

SOLEBAY,  or  Southavold  Bay  (Suffolk),  Avhere  a fierce  naA’al  battle  Avas  fought  between 
the  fleets  of  England  and  France  on  one  side,  and  the  Dutch  on  the  other,  the  former  com- 
manded by  the  duke  of  York,  afterAvards  James  II.,  May  28,  1672.  The  English  lost  four 
ships,  and  the  Dutch  three  ; but  the  enemy  fled,  and  Avere  pursued  by  the  British  to  their 
oAvn  coasts.  In  this  obstinate  and  bloody  engagement  the  earl  of  SandAAdch  Avas  bloAvn  up, 
and  some  thousand  men  were  killed  and  Avounded. 


SOLFERINO  (in  Lombardy),  the  site  of  the  chief  struggle  on  the  great  battle  of  June  24, 
1859,  betAA'cen  the  allied  French  and  Sardinian  army  commanded  by  their  respective 
sovereigns,  and  the  Austrians  under  general  Hesse ; the  emperor  being  present.  The 
Austrians,  after  their  defeat  at  Magenta,  gradually  retreated  across  the  Mincio,  and  took  up 
a position  in  the  celebrated  quadrilateral,  and  were  expected  there  to  aAvait  the  attack.  But 
the  advance  of  Garibaldi  on  one  side,  and  of  prince  Napoleon  and  the  Tuscans  on  the  other, 
induced  them  to  recross  the  ^Mincio  and  take  the  offensive,  on  June  23.  The  conflict  began 
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curly  on  tlie  24th,  und  lasted  lilteeii  hours.  At  first  the  Austrians  had  the  advantage  ; but 
the  successful  attack  of  the  French  on  Cavriana  and  Solferino  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day, 
and  the  Austrians  were  after  desperate  encounters  compelled  to  retreat.  The  French  attribute 
the  victory  to  the  skill  and  bravery  of  their  emperor  and  the  generals  M ‘Mahon  and  Niel ; 
the  Austrians,  to  the  destruction  of  their  reserve  by  the  rifled  cannon  of  their  adversaries. 
The  Sardinians  maintained  a fearful  contest  of  fifteen  hours  at  San  Martino,  it  is  said  against 
double  their  number.  Loss  of  the  Austrians  630  officers,  and  19,311  soldiers  ; of  the  allies, 
8 generals,  936  officers,  and  17,305  soldiers  killed  and  wounded.  This  battle  closed  the  war  ; 
preliminaries  of  peace  being  signed  at  Villa  Franca,  July  12. 

SOLICITOR-GENERAL,  the  legal  officer  next  in  rank  to  the  attorney-general,  to  whom 
he  is  deputy.  Those  below  with  a * became  attorney-general. 


1839.  *Sir  Thoma’s  Wilde  (afterwards  lord  Truro), 
Dec.  5. 

1841.  *Sir  William  Follett  (second  time),  Sept.  6. 

1844.  *Sir  Frederick  Thesiger  (since  lord  Chelms- 

ford), April  17. 

1845.  *Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  July  17. 

1846.  *Sir  John  Jervis,  July  4. 

— Sir  David  Dun  das,  Jidy  18. 

1848.  *Sir  John  Romilly,  April  4. 

1850.  *Sir  Alex.  J.  E.  Cockburn,  July  ii. 


1851.  Sir  W.  Page  Wood,  March  28. 

1852.  *Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  Feb. 

— *Sir  Richard  Betholl,  Dec. 

1856.  Rt.  hon.  James  Stuart  Wortley,  Nov. 

1857.  Sir  Henry  Keating,  Maj’. 

1858.  Sir  Hugh  M Cairns,  March. 

1859.  Sir  Henry  Keating,  June. 

— *Sir  William  Atherton,  Dec. 

1861.  Sir  Roundell  Palmer. 


SOLIFIDIANS  (from  solus,  only,  and  fides,  faith),  a name  given  to  the  Antinomians 
{ivhich  see). 

SOLOMON’S  TEMPLE  was  founded  at  Jerusalem  480  years  after  the  deliverance  from 
E^ypt,  1012  B.C.,  and  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  Ijord  Jehovah,  on  Friday,  Oct.  30,  1004  b.c., 
being  1000  years  before  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer.  Usher,  Leaglet.  Solomon  was  the 
author  of  many  books,  of  which  we  have  still  preserved  in  the  Bible,  his  Proverbs,  the  Book 
of  Ecclesiastes,  the  Canticles  or  Song  of  Songs,  and  the  71st  and  126th  Psalms. 

SOLWAY  MOSS,  bordering  on  Scotland.  On  Nov.  13,  1771,  it  swelled,  owing  to  heavy 
rains.  Upwards  of  400  acres  rose  to  such  a height  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  that  at 
last  it  rolled  forward  like  a torrent  above  a mile,  sweeping  along  with  it  houses,  trees  &c. 
It  covered  600  acres  at  Netherby,  and  destroyed  about  30  small  villages.  Near  Solway  Moss 
the  Scots  were  defeated  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Nov.  25,  1542. 

SOMBRERO  (West  Indies).  On  this  desert  isle,  Robert  Jeffery,  a British  man-of-war’s 
man,  was  put  ashore  by  his  commander,  the  hon.  captain  W.  Ijake,  for  having  tapped  a 
barrel  of  beer  Avhen  the  ship  was  on  short  allowance.  After  sustaining  life  for  eight  days  on 
a few  limpets  and  rain-water,  he  was  saved  by  an  American  vessel,  Dec.  13,  1807  ; and 
returned  to  England.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  advocated  his  cause  in  parliament,  and  he  received 
600I.  as  a compensation  from  captain  Lake,  who  was  tried  by  a court-martial,  and  dismissed 
the  service,  Feb,  10,  1810. 


SOMERSET  THE  Black.  See  Slavery  in  England. 

SOMERSET-HOUSE  (London),  formerly  a palace,  founded  on  the  site  of  several  churclies 
and  other  buildings  levelled  in  1549,  by  the  protector  Somerset,  whose  residence  fell  to  the 
crown  after  his  execution.  Here  resided  at  times  queen  Elizabeth,  Anne'  of  Denmark,  and 
Catherine,  queen  of  Charles  II.  Old  Somerset-house,  a mixture  of  Grecian  and  Gothic,  was 
demolished  in  1775,  and  the  present  edifice,  from  a design  by  sir  William  Chambers,  was 
erected  for  public  offices.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  first  assembled  in  the  apartments 
given  to  the  members  b^  the  king,  Jan.  17,  1771,  and  the  Ro3"al  Society  met  here  in  1780. 
Large  suits  of  government  buildings  were  erected  in  1774.  The  Navy-office,  Pipe-office, 
Victualling  and  other  offices,  were  removed  here  in  1788,  and  various  government  depart- 
ments since.  The  east  wing,  forming  the  King’s  College  (see  King's  College),  Avas  completed  in 
1833.  By  an  act  passed  in  1854,  the  offices  of  the  duchy  of  (Cornwall  Avere  ordered  to  be 
transferred  to  Pimlico. 

SOMNATH  GATES,  the  gates  of  an  ancient  Hindoo  temple  at  Guzerat  Avhich  Avas 
destroyed  by  Mahmoud  of  Ghuznee  in  1025.  The  priests  Avished  to  preserve  the  idol ; but 
Mahmoud  broke  it  to  pieces  and  found  it  filled  with  diamonds,  &c.  He  carried  the  gates  to 
Ghuznee.  When  that  city  was  taken  by  gen.  Nott  in  1842,  lord  Ellenborough  ordered  the 
gates  to  be  restored  after  an  exile  of  800  years.  They  are  made  of  sandal  Avood,  and  are 
figured  in  the  Archeeologia  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  vol.  xxx. 

SONNET,  a poem  in  fourteen  lines,  the  rhymes  being  adjusted  by  rules.  The  most 
celebrated  sonnets  Avere  AATitten  by  Petrarch,  said  to  be  the  inventor  (about  1327)  ; Shak- 
speare  (1609)  ; Milton,  (born  1608)  ; and  WordsAVorth  (1820). 
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SONNITKS.  Tho  ortliodox  Miilioiiu-taii.s  who  now  [los-scss  tlie  Turkish  ciiii'iic.  Sac 
Mahometanism. 

SONTHAliS,  11  tribe  of  Northern  India,  lirouglit  to  Uengal  aliout  1830,  wlierc  tlicy 
prospered  ; till,  imrtly  I'roin  the  in.sti<'iitions  of  11  I'anatie,  and  jiartly  from  the  exactions  of 
money-lenders,  tliey  broke  out  into  rebellion  in  duly  1855,  and  (tommitted  fearful  outrages. 
They  were  (piite  .subdued  early  in  1856,  and  many  were  removed  to  tlio  newdy-compiered 
province  of  Pegu. 

StMMl  I A,  ST.  (in  Oomstantinople).  The  first  chureli  was  dedicated  to  St.  Sopliia  (wisdom) 
by  ConstantiilV  II.  360;  the  second,  tlic  juesent  cdilice,  a short  distance  from  the  Suldime 
Porte,  was  built  by  .lustinian,  532.  Since  the  l\lahometan  conquc.st,  in  I453>  it  has  been  used 
as  an  imperial  mosipic.  Its  length  is  269  feet,  and  its  breadth  243  ieet.  It  abounds  in 
curiosities.  Six  of  its  ])illars  are  of  green  jasiicr,  from  the  Temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus;  and 
of  porjihvrv,  from  tho  temiile  of  the  Sun,  at  Pome.  Four  minarets  were  added  by  Selim  11., 
who  reigned  in  1566.  The  interior  of  the  dome  is  beautifully  ornamented  witli  mo.saic  work. 

SORPONNE,  a society  of  ecclesiastics  at  Paris,  founded  by  Robert  de  Sorbon  in  1252. 
1'he  members  lived  in  common,  and  devoted  themselves  to  .study  and  gratuitous  teaching. 
'I'hev  attained  a European  reputation  as  a faculty  of  theology,  their  judgment  being 
freijuently  appealed  to,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries.  The  inllucnce  of 
the  Sorbonne  was  declining  when  the  society  was  broken  u]>  in  1789. 

SORCERERS  AND  ^Magicians.  A hnv  was  enacted  against  their  seductions,  33  Hen. 
VIII.  1541  ; and  another  statute  eipially  s(!vere  was  ])a.ssed  5 Eliz.  1563.  The  pretension  to 
.sorcery  was  made  capital,  i James  1.  1603.  See  ^VitchcrafL 

SOUDAN,  or  Soujaii,  the  title  of  the  lieutenant-generals  of  the  caliphs,  which  they 
bore  in  their  provinces  and  armies.  These  officers  afterwards  made  themselves  sovereigns. 
Saladin,  general  of  the  forces  of  Noureddin,  king  of  Damascus,  was  the  first  that  took  upon 
him  this  title  in  Egypt,  a.d.  1165,  after  having  killed  the  caliph  Caym. 

SOULAGES  COLLECTION.  About  1827,  M.  Soulages  of  Thoulon.se,  collected  790 
specimens  of  Italian  art  and  workmanshi]),  &c.  These  were  bought  for  ii,oooL  by  73 
Knglish  gentlemen,  with  the  view  of  first  exhibiting  them  to  the  public,  and  afterwards 
.selling  them  to  the  government.  They  formed  part  of  the  “Art  Treasures”  exhibited  at 
.Manchester  in  1857. 

SOUND.  Fewer  than  thirty  vibrations  in  a second  give  no  sound  ; and  when  the 
A ibrations  exceed  7520  in  a second,  the  tones  cease  to  be  discriminated.  Robesval  states  the 
\ elocity  of  sound  at  the  rate  of  560  feet  in  a second  ; Gassendi  at  1473  5 Derhain,  at  1 142 
feet.  At  Paris,  where  cannon  were  fired  under  many  varieties  of  weather,  in  1738,  it  was 
found  to  be  1 107.  The  fire  of  the  British  on  landing  in  Egypt  was  distinctly  heard  130  miles 
on  the  sea.  See  Acoustics. 

SOUND  DUTIES.  Till  the  year  1857  no  merchant  ship  was  allowed  to  pass  the  Sound 
(a  narrow  channel  separating  Zealand  from  Sweden)  without  clearing  at  Elsinenr  and  paying 
toll.  These  duties  had  their  origin  in  an  agTeement  between  the  king  of  Denmark  and  the 
Hanse  towns  (a.d.  1348),  by  which  the  former  undertook  to  maintain  lighthouses,  &c., 
along  the  Cattegat,  and  the  latter  to  pay  duty  for  the  same.  The  first  treaty  with  England 
in  relation  to  this  was  in  1450  ; other  countries  followed.  In  1855  the  United  States 
determined  to  pay  the  dues  no  more  ; and  in  the  same  year  the  Danish  government  proposed 
that  these  dues  should  be  capitalised ; which  was  eventually  agreed  to,  the  sum  agreed  on 
being  30,476,325  rix-dollars.  In  Aug.  1857,  the  British  government  paid  10,126,855  rix- 
dollars  (i,  125,206/.)  to  the  Danes  as  their  proportion. — The  passage  of  the  Sound  was 
ftfected,  in  defiance  of  strong  fortresses,  by  sir  Hyde  Parker  and  lord  Nelson,  April  2,  1801. 
See  Baltic  Expedition. 

SOUNDINGS  AT  Sea.  Captain  Ros.s,  of  II.IM.S.  CEdipiis,  in  1840,  took  extraordinary 
soundings  at  sea.  One  of  them  was  taken  900  miles  west  of  St.  Helena,  where  it  extended 
to  the  depth  of  5000  fathoms.  Another  sounding  was  made  in  the  latitude  of  33  degrees  S. 
and  longitude  9 degrees  AV.  about  300  miles  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  wdien  2266  fathoms 
were  sounded  ; the  weight  employed  amounted  to  450  lbs. 

SOUTHAMPTON,  a seaport  (S.  England),  a county  of  itself,  near  the  Roman  Clausentum 
and  the  Saxon  Hantune.  It  frequently  suffered  by  Danish  incursions ; Canute  when  king 
occasionally  resided  here.  The  charter  was  granted  by  Henry  I.  and  confirmed  by  Richard 
1.  and  John  ; and  the  free  grammar  school  was  founded  by  Edward  VI.  On  July  17,  1861, 
a monument  to  Dr.  Isaac  AVatts  was  inaugurated,  and  on  Oct.  15,  1862  the  Hartley  institution 
was  opened  by  lord  Palmerston. 
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South  Australia  'was  di.seovei'cd  by  ca]>t.  Sturt  in  1830,  and  explored  shortly  after 
by  capt.  Parker  and  ]\lr,  Kent,  thehn  incr  of  whom  was  killed  by  the  natives.  The  boundaries 
of  the  province  were  lixed  by4&5  Will.  IV.  c.  95  (1834) ; and  it  was  occupied  Dec.  26,  1836, 
by  capt.  llindinarsh,  the  first  govcinor.  It  Avas  colonised  according  to  Mr.  E.  Gibbon 
VVakeJield’s  scheme,  which  Avas  carried  out  by  the  South  Australian  Coloni.sation  Association. 
'I'he  colony  for  several  j^cars  nndeiwent  severe  trials  through  the  great  inllux  of  emigrants, 
land-jobbing,  building  s])eculations,  &c.,  Avhich  ])i’oduced  almost  universal  bankruptcy  in 
1839.  In  li  ve  years  after,  the  energy  of  the  colonists  had  overcome  their  difficulties,  and  the 
prosjjcrity  of  the  colony  a])pearcd  fully  established.  In  1842  the  highly  yn’oductive  Burra 
Burra  coy)]>er  mines  AA^ere  discovered,  and  large  fortunes  AA^ere  suddenly  reali.sed  ; but  in  1851 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  Ncav  South  Wales  and  Victoria  almost  paralysed  this  province  by 
dniAviiig  off  a large  y)art  of  the  labouring  y)opulation.  Very  little  gold  Avas  found  in  South 
Australia ; but  a reaction  took  place  in  favour  of  the  copper  mines  and  agriculture,  &c. 
Before  the  discovery  of  gold,  little  trade  existed  betAveen  Adelaide  (the  cajntal  of  South 
Australia)  and  Melbourne  ; but  in  1852  gold  Avas  transmitted  from  the  latter  to  the  former  to 
the  amount  of  2,215, 167L  pi'incipally  for  bread-sti;ffs,  farm  produce,  &c.  The  bishopric  of 
Adelaide  was  founded  in  1847.  Sir  Dominic  Daly  Avas  ap])ointed  governor  in  Nov.  1861. 
Population  in  1855,  85,821  ; in  1857,  185,698. 

SOUTHCOTT,  JOANNA,  a fanatic,  born  in  1750,  came  from  Exeter  to  London,  Avhere 
her  folloAvers  at  one  period  amounted  to  many  thousands,  and  among  Avhom  Avere  military 
officers,  although  the  Ioav  and  ignorant  Avere  her  principal  dupes.  In  1792  she  announced 
herself  as  the  AA^oman  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  chap.  xii.  ; and  a disorder  gave 
her  the  appearance  of  pregnancy  after  she  had  passed  her  grand  climacteric,  favouring  the 
delusion  that  she  would  be  the  mother  of  the  promised  Shiloh.  She  died  Dec.  27,  1814. 
In  1851  there  existed  in  England  four  congregations,  professing  to  expect  her  return. 

SOUTHERN  CONFEDERATE  STATES  of  NoiTli  America.  The  possibility  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union  Avas  spoken  of  in  congress  in  1811,  and  in  1812,  during  the  Avar  Avith 
Great  Britain,  in  the  Northern  State, s,  Avho  suffered  much  by  it,  secession  Avas  much  discussed 
and  advocated.  Afterwards  agitation  in  the  Southern  States  for  the  extension  of  slavery  and 
in  the  Northern  States  for  its  abolition,  led  to  the  dissensions  Avhich  eventually  led  to  the 
great  secession  of  1 860-1.  On  Nov.  4,  i860,  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Republican  or  Abolitionist 
candidate,  Avas  elected  president  of  the  United  States.  This  led  to  the  formal  secesssion  of  South 
Carolina,  on  Dec.  20,  i860;  and  of  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
Virginia  (except  West  Virginia),  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  in  1861.  Jefferson 
Davis  Avas  inaugurated  president  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  at  Montgomery  in  Alabama, 
Feb.  18,  1861.  For  the  events  of  the  war  AAdiich  ensued,  see  United  States,  1861-2. 

SOUTHERN  CONTINENT.  The  Southern  Ocean  AA’as  fir.st  traversed  by  Magellan  in 
1520  ; and  explored  by  Wallis  and  Carteret  m 1766.  Of  the  southern  continent  little  more 
is  knoAvn  than  that  it  is  ice-bound,  and  contains  active  Amlcanoes.  It  Avas  discovered  in  the 
first  instance  by  capt.  John  Biscoe,  on  Feb.  27,  1831,  in  lat.  65°  57'  S.,  long.  47°  20'  E. 
extending  east  and  Avest  200  miles, — this  he  named  Enderby  Land,  after  the  gentlemen  Avho 
had  equipped  him  for  the  voyage.  Capt.  Biscoe  also  discovered  Graham’s  Land  on  Feb.  15, 
1832,  situated  in  lat.  67°  i'  S.,  long.  71°  48'  AV.  The  Messrs.  Enderby  equipped  three  other 
expeditions  in  search  of  the  southern  continent,  the  last  (in  connection  Avith  some  other 
gentlemen)  in  1838,  AAdien  caj)t.  Ballenyhad  command,  avIio,  in  Feb.  1839,  discoATred  the 
Balleny  Islands,  in  lat.  67°  S.,  long  165’'  E.,  and  in  March,  1839,  Salvina  Land,  in  lat.  65° 
10'  S.,  long.  118°  30'  E.  In  1840,  a French  expedition,  under  the  command  of  admiral 
D’Urville,  and  an  American  expedition,  under  the  command  of  commodore  AVilkes,  greatly 
added  to  our  knoAvledge  in  respect  to  the  existence  of  a southern  continent,  and  this  AA'as 
again  added  to  by  the  expedition  Avhich  sailed  from  England  in  1839,  under  the  command  of 
cay)t.  sir  James  Clark  Ross,  Avho  discovered  much  land  in  the  years  1841  and  1842,  and 
2)cnetrated  as  far  south  as  78°  ii'. 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM,  near  Brompton  old  church  (containing  the  ])ictures 
presented  by  Mr.  A^ernon,  Mr.  Sheepshanks,  Mrs.  Ellison,  and  those  bequeathed  by  Turner, 
the  great  painter,  as  Avell  as  specimens  of  sculpture  and  art,  educational  collections,  products 
of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  &c.),  Avas  opened  on  June  24,  1857.  A 
special  Exhibition  of  Works  of  Art,  of  immense  value,  lent  for  the  occasion,  Avas  opened  here 
in  the  summer  of  1862,  and  closed  in  November. 

SOUTH-SEA  BUBBLE  commenced  Avith  the  establishment  of  the  South-sea  company  in 
1710,  which  Avas  at  first  uiiAvisely  and  afterAvards  dishonestly  managed.  It  exjdoded  in  1720, 
ruining  thousands  of  families,  and  the  directors’  estates,  to  the  value  of  2,014,000^.  Avere 
seized  in  1721  and  sold.  Air.  Knight,  the  cashier,  absconded  Avith  100,000/.  ; but  he  com- 
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poumled  tho  IVaiul  lor  10,000/.  ami  rotiinicd  to  England  in  1743.  Almost  all  tho  wealthy 
j)crsons  in  the  kingiloin  had  heeomo  speculator.s  ; the  artifices  of  the  directors  having  raised 
tho  .share.s,  originally  of  100/.  to  tin?  ])iicc  of  1000/.  A parliamentary  impiiry  took  jdacc  in 
Nov.  1720,  and  Aislahie,  chancellor  of  tlie  e.xchetiner,  and  .several  memljcrs  of  parliament 
were  e.xpelleil  tho  lionse  in  1721.  See  Law's  liuhblc. 

SOUTinVAHK.  This  part  of  London  was  governed  hy  its  own  haililfs  till  1327.  The 
city,  however,  found  great  inconvenience  from  the  numher  of  malefactors  who  escaped  thitlicr, 
in  order  to  he  out  of  tlie  reach  and  cognisance  of  the  cit)’’  magistrates  ; and  a giant  was  made 
of  Southwark  to  the  city  of  London  hy  the  crown,  for  a small  annuity.  In  Edward  VI. ’s 
reign  it  was  formed  into  a city  ward,  and  was  named  Bridge  "Ward  Without,  1550. — Houth- 
wark-hvidejG  was  hegun  Sejit.  23,  1814,  and  was  comi)leted  Marcli  26,  1819,  at  an  cxpen.se 
i*f  800,000/.  It  consists  of  tliree  great  ca.st-iron  arches,  resting  on  massive' stone  ])iers  and 
ahutments ; the  ili.stance  hetween  the  ahutmentsis  708  feet ; the  centre  arch  is  240  feet  span, 
the  two  others  210  feet  eacli  ; and  the  total  weight  of  iron  5308  tons. 

SOUTHWOLD.  See  Sokhatj. 

SOVEREIGN,  an  ancient  and  modern  British  gold  coin.  In  1489  22.^  piecc.s,  in  value  206’. 
“to  he  called  the  sovereign,”  were  ordered  to  he  coined  out  of  a ])ound.  of  gold,  liudinrj. 
In  1542  sovereigns  were  coined  in  value  20.s\ , which  afterwards,  in  1550  and  1552  (4  & 6 
Edw.  VI. ),  pa.ssed  for  24.9.  and  309.  liy  56  Geo.  III.  sovereigns  of  the  new  coinage  were 
directed  to  pass  for  206’.  and  were  issued  from  the  Mint,  July  i,  1817.  See  Coin  and  Gold. 

SPA-FIELDS  (N.  London).  Here  upwards  of  30,000  persons  assembled  to  vote  an 
address  from  the  distressed  manufacturers  to  the  prince  regent,  Nov.  15,  1816.  A second 
meeting,  Dec.  2 following,  terminated  in  an  alarming  riot  ; the  shops  of  several  gunsmiths 
were  attacked  for  arms  hy  the  rioters  ; and  in  the  shojj  of  Mr.  Beckwith,  on  Siiowhill,  !Mr. 
Platt  was  wounded,  and  much  injury  was  done  before  the  tumult  was  suppressed.  For  this 
riot,  Cashmaii  the  seaman  was  hanged,  March  12,  1817. 

SPAIN  (the  ancient  Iberia  and  Hispania).  The  first  settlers  are  supposed  to  have  been 
the  progeny  of  Tubal,  fifth  son  of  Jajdiet.  The  Phceniciaus  and  Carthaginians  (360  B.c.) 
successively  planted  colonies  on  the  coasts  ; and  the  Romans  conquered  the  whole  country, 
207  B.C.  i^pulation  of  Spain  in  1857,  15,464,078;  of  the  colonies,  4,528,633.  Estimated 
revenue  in  1861,  19,324,743/.  ; expenditure,  19,386,800/. 


The  Carthagini.'m.s  enriched  by  the  mines  of 
iSpaiu  (b.c.  480  et  seq.),  form  settlements  b.c.  360 
I lamilcar  extends  their  dominions  in  Spain  238-233 
New  Carthage  (Carthagena)  founded  by 

Hasdrubal 229 

At  his  death,  Hannibal,  his  son,  takes  the 
command,  221  ; and  prepares  for  war,  220 ; 
he  takes  Saguntum,  219 ; crosses  the  Alps 

and  enters  Italy 218 

Tlie  Romans  carry  the  war  into  Spain ; two 
Scipios  defeated  and  slain  by  Hasdrubal  . . 212 

Pub.  Comehus  Scipio  Africanus  takes  New 
Carthage,  210 ; and  drives  the  Carthaginians 

out  of  Spain 207 

Numantine  war 153-133 

Viriathus,  general  of  the  Celtiberians  and  laisi- 
tanians,  subdued  all  West  Spain,  145  ; makes 
peace  with  the  consul  Fabius  Sei-viUanus, 

142  ; assassinated  by  order  of  the  Romans  . 140 

Insun-ection  of  Sertorius,  78 ; subdued  by 
Pompey,  and  assassinated  . ...  jz 

.Tulius  Cajsar  quells  an  insurrection  in  Spain  . 67 

Pompey  governs  Spaui 60-50 

Revolt  through  the  rapacity  of  Crassus  . 48-47 

The  Vandals,  Alani,  and  Suevi  wrest  Spain  from 

the  Romans a.d.  409 

Adolphus  founds  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  414 
The  Vandals  pass  over  to  Aft-ica  . . . .427 

Theodoric  I.  vanquishes  the  Suevi  . . . 452 

Assassinated  by  his  brother  Euric,  who  becomes 

master  of  all  Spain 466 

Recared  I.  expels  the  Franks  . . . . 587 

He  abjures  Ariauism,  and  rules  ably  . till  601 
Wamba’s  wise  administration  ; he  prepared  a 
fleet  for  defence  against  the  Saracens  . 672-677 
The  Arabs  invited  into  Spain  against  king 

Roderic 709 

Hi.'?  defeat  and  death  at  Xere.s  . . . . 711 


! Establishment  of  the  Saracens  at  Cordova  a.d.  711 
i Victorious  progi-ess  of  Musa  and  Tarik  . . 712-13 

I Emirs  rule  at  Cordova ; Pelayo,  of  Gothic  blood, 

I rules  in  Asturias  and  Leon  . . . .718 

: The  Saracens  defeated  at  Tours  by  Charles 

I Martel 732  or  733 

* Abderahman  the  first  king  at  Cordova  . . 755 

Unsuccessful  invasion  of  Charlemagne  . . 777-78 

; Sancho  Inigo,  count  of  Navarre,  &c.  . . . 873 

j S.ancho  of  Navarre  becomes  king  of  Castile  . . 1026 

I The  kingdom  of  Aragon  commenced  under 

■ Ramirez  I. 1035 

Leon  and  Asturias  united  to  Castile  . . . 1037 

Portugal  taken  from  the  Saracens  by  Heniy  of 

Besan^on 1095 

The  Saracens,  beset  on  all  sides  by  the  Chris- 
tians, call  in  the  aid  of  the  Moors  from  Africa, 
who  seize  the  dominions  they  came  to  pro- 
tect, and  subdue  the  Saracens  . . 1091  et  seq. 

Exploits  of  the  Cid  Rodrigo  . . about  1100 

I Djmasty  of  the  Almoravides  at  Cordova  . 1094- 1144 
i The  Moors  defeated  in  several  battles  by 

Alphonsus  of  Leon 1144 

Dynasty  of  the  Almohades  at  Cordova  . 1144-1225 
Cordova,  Toledo,  Seville,  Ac.,  taken  by  Ferdi- 
, nand  of  Castile  and  Leon  . . . 1233-1248 

The  kingdom  of  Granada  begun  by  the  Moors, 
last  refuge  from  the  power  of  the  Christians  . 1238 
The  crown  of  Navarre  passes  to  the  royal  family 

of  France 1274 

200,000  Moors  arrive  to  assist  the  king  of 

Granada 1327 

They  are  defeated  at  Tarifa,  by  Alphonsus  XI. 
of  Castile,  with  great  slaughter  . . . 1340 

Reign  of  Pedro  the  Cruel 1350 

His  alhance  with  Edward  the  Black  prince  . 1363 
I Defeated  at  Montiel  and  treacherously  slain  . 1369 
Fei'dinand  IT.  of  An-agon  marries  Isabella  of 
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SPAIN,  continued. 

Castile ; and  nearly  the  whole  Christian 
dominions  of  Spain  are  united  in  one 

monarchy 1474 

Establishment  of  the  Inquisition  . . . 1480-4 

I ’ersccution  of  the  J ews  . . . . 1 492-8 

Granada  taken  after  a two  years’  siege ; and 
the  power  of  the  Moors  is  finally  extirpated 

by  Ferdinand 1492 

Columbus  is  sent  from  Spain  to  explore  tlie 

western  world — 

Mahometans  i)ersccuted  and  expelled  . 1499-1502 

Ferdinand  conquers  great  i>art  of  Navarre  . 1512 
Accession  of  the  house  of  Austria  to  the  throne 
of  Spain  ; Charles  I.  of  Sixiin  ....  1516 
Able  administration  of  Ximenes : ungi-atefully 
used,  1516;  his  death  . . . ...  1517 

Charles  elected  emperor  of  Germany  . . — 

I ii’cadful  insurrection  in  Castile  . . . 1520-21 

Fhilip  of  Spain  marries  Mary  of  England  . . 1554 

Charles  retires  from  the  world  . . . . 1556 

Philip  II.  commences  his  bloody  persecution  of 

the  Protestants 1561 

I'he  Escurial  begun  building  . . . . 1562 

Revolt  of  the  Moriscoes,  1567;  suppressed  . 1570 
Portugal  united  to  Spain  by  conquest  . . . 1580 

Tlie  Spanish  Armada  destroyed.  See  Armada.  1588 
Philip  III.  banishes  the  Moors  (900,000)  . 1598-1610 

Phihp  IV.  loses  Portugal 1640 

Death  of  Charles  II.,  last  of  the  house  of 
Austria  ; accession  of  Philip  V.  of  the  house 

of  Bourbon 1700 

War  of  the  Succession 1702-13 

Gibraltar  taken  by  the  English  ....  1704 

Siege  of  Barcelona 1713 

Able  government  of  cardinal  Alberoni ; he  re- 
established the  authority  of  the  king,  re- 
formed many  abuses,  and  raised  Spain  to  the 
rank  of  a first  power,  1715-1720;  ordered  to 


qiiit  Spain 1720 

( 'harles,  son  of  Philip  V.  conquers  Naples  . 1735 
Charles  III.  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  succeeds 

to  the  crown  of  Spain 1759 

War  with  England 1796 

Rattle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent  . . . Feb.  14,  1797 

Spanish  treasure-ships,  valued  at  3,000,000 
dollars,  seized  by  the  English  . Oct.  29,  1804 
Battle  of  Trafalgar.  See  Trafalgar.  . Oct.  21,  1805 
Sway  of  Godoy,  prince  of  Peace  . . . 1806 

The  French  enter  Spain  ; a Spanish  army  sent 

to  the  Baltic • . 1807 

Conspiracy  of  the  prince  of  xVsturias  against  his 

father July  25,  — 

Treaty  of  Fontainebleau  . . Oct.  27,  — 

I’he  French  take  Madrid  . . . March,  1808 

The  prince  of  Peace  dismissed  . March  18,  — 
/Abdication  of  Charles  IV.  in  favour  of  Ferdinand 


March  19,  — 

And  at  Bayonne,  in  favour  of  his  “friend and 
ally  ” Napoleon,  when  Ferdinand  relinquished 
the  crown  ....  * May  i,  — 

The  French  massacred  at  Madrid  . . May  2,  — 

The  province  Asturias  rises  en  masse  ' May  3,  — 
Napoleon  assembles  the  notables  at  Bayonne, 

May  25,  — 

Joseph  Bonaparte  enters  Madrid  as  king  of 
Spain,  July  12 ; retires  . . . July  29,  — 

Battle  of  Vimiera Aug.  21,  — 

Supreme  Junta  installed  ....  Sept.  — 
Madrid  retaken  by  the  French,  and  Joseph 

restored Dec.  2,  — 

Napoleon  enters  Madrid  . . . Dec.  4,  — 

The  royal  family  of  Spain  imprisoned  in  the 
palace  of  Chambery  in  Savoy  . Dec.  5,  — 

The  French  take  Ferrol,  Jan.  27;  Saragossa, 

Feb.  21 ; Oporto,  Feb.  29 ; Cordova  and 

Seville Nov.  1809 

Ney  takes  Ciudad  Rodrigo  . . July  10,  1810 

The  Spanish  cortes  meet  . . . Sept.  24,  — 

Wellington  defeats  MassenaatFuentes  d’Onore, 

May  6,  i8tt 


Soult  defeated  at  Albuera  . . May  16,  1811 

Constitution  of  the  cortes  . . . May  8,  1812 

Wellington  takes  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Jan.  19  ; 
storms  Badajoz,  April  6;  defeats  Marmont 

at  Salamanca July  22,  — 

He  occupies  Madrid,  and  totally  defeats  the 
French  at  Vittoria,  June  21  ; defeats  Soult  in 
the  Pyrenees,  July  28;  takes  St.  Sebastian, 

Aug.  31  ; and  enters  France  . . Oct.  8,  1813 

Ferdinand  VII.  (infamously  ungi-atcful)  re- 
stored   May  14,  1814 

Slave  trade  aboltshed  for  a compensation  . . 1817 

In.s\u'rectiun  at  Valencia  repre.ssed  . . . 1819 

Spanish  revolution  began  ....  Jan.  1820 
Ferdinand  swears  to  the  constitution  of  the 

cortes March  8,  — 

The  Cortes  remove  the  king  to  Seville,  and 
thence  to  Cadiz  ....  March  1823 

The  French  enter  Spain,  /April  7 ; and  invest 
Cadiz  .......  June  25,  — 

Battle  of  the  Trocadero  . . . Aug.  31,  — 

Despotism  resumed  ; the  cortes  dissolved ; ex- 
ecutions of  liberals  ....  Oct.  — 

Riego  put  to  death  ....  Nov.  27,  — 

'I'lie  French  evacuate  Cadiz  . Sept.  21  1828 

Cadiz  made  a free  port  . . . Feb.  24,  1829 

Salique  law  abolished  . . . . March,  1830 

Qiieen  of  Spain  appointed  regent  during  the 
king’s  indisposition,  and  a complete  change 
made  in  the  ministry  . . . Oct.  25,  1832 

Don  Carlos  declares  himself  legitimate  successor 
to  his  brother’s  throne  should  the  king  die, 

April  29,  1833 

Death  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  his  queen 
assumes  the  title  of  governing  qiieen,  until 
Isabella  II.  her  infant  daughter,  attains  her 

majority Sept.  29,  — 

The  royalist  volunteers  disarmed  with  some 
bloodshed  at  Madrid  . . . . Oct.  27,  — 

The  quadruple  treaty  establishes  the  right  of 
I.sabella  to  the  throne  . . • April  22,  1834 

Don  Carlos  suddenly  appears  in  Spain,  July  10,  — 

The  peers  vote  his  exclusion  from  the  throne, 

Aug.  30,  — 

Mendizabal,  prime  minister ; Mina  and 
Espartero  commanded  the  royalists ; the  rebel 
leader,  Zumlacarregui  killed  near  Bilboa  . 1835 
Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  lord  John  Hay,  and  others, 
raised  a British  legion  for  the  queen  of  Spain,  — 
They  defeat  the  Carlists  at  St.  Sebastian,  Oct.  i,  1836 
Espartero  gains  the  battle  of  Bilboa  . Dec.  25,  — 

General  Evans  takes  Irun  . . May  17,  1837 

The  Carlists  under  Maroto  desert  Don  Curios 
and  conclude  a treaty  of  peace  . Aug.  29,  1839 
Don  Carlos  seeks  refuge  in  France  . Sept.  13,  — 
Surrender  of  Morello  . . . May  28,  1840 

Cabrera,  the  Carlist  general,  \mable  to  maintain 
the  war,  enters  France  with  a body  of  his 

troops luly  7,  — 

The  British  auxiliaries  evacuate  St.  Sebastian 

and  Passages Aug.  25,  — 

Revolutionaiy  movement  at  Madrid ; the 
authorities  triumphant  . . . Sept,  i,  — 

Dismissal  of  the  ministry,  and  dissolution  of 

the  cortes Sept.  9,  — 

Espartero  makes  his  ti'iumiJial  entry  into 

Madrid Oct.  5,  — 

'I’he  queen  regent  appoints  a new  ministry, 
who  are  nominated  by  Espartero,  Oct.  5 ; she 
abdicates  and  leaves  the  kingdom  ; visits 
France  ; next  Sicily ; but  returns  to  France, 

Oct.  12,  — 

Espartero,  duke  of  Victory,  expels  the  papal 

nuncio Dec.  29,  — 

The  Spanish  cortes  declare  Espartero  regent 
during  the  minority  of  the  young  queen, 

/April  12,  1841 

Queen  Christina’s  protest  to  the  Spanish  nation, 

July  19,  — 

In.surrection  in  favour  of  ('hri.stina  is  com- 
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moncod  lit  rnmiicluim  l>y  gcnoml  U'Dnniioll, 

anil  Concha Oct.  2,  18m 

|)on  Diogo  l.oon  attack.^  tlio  ji.ilaco  at  Madrid; 

Ida  followora  aru  ropidsod,  and  nmnhcra 
alain  by  tlio  quocn’a  gnards  . . Oct.  7,  — 

Don  Diogo  Leon  shot  at  Madrid  . Oct.  15,  — 

/nrbano  oaidnrcs  Milboa  . . . Oct.  21,  — 

Itoilil,  the  con.stitutional  general,  enters 

Vittoria Oct.  21,  — 

Montes  do  Oca  .shot  ....  Oct.  21,  — 

Itcncral  O’Donnell  takes  rofngo  in  the  French 

territory Oct.  21,  — 

Fspartero  decrees  the  suspcn.sion  of  queen 
Christina’s  ]>en.sion  ....  Oct.  26,  — 

Fneros  of  the  Ha-sipie  provinces  abolished, 

( )i’t.  29,  — 

Jlorio  and  Gobernado,  implicated  in  the  tdiris- 
tina  ])lot,  imt  to  death  at  Madrid  . Nov.  9,  — 

Fsi>artero  enters  Madrid  . . . Nov.  23,  — 

General  pardon  of  all  jiersons,  not  yet  tried, 
concerned  in  the  events  of  ()ctober,  Doc.  13,  — 

The  elTectivo  strength  of  the  army  fixed  at 

130,000111011 June  28,  1842 

An  insuirection  breaks  out  at  Barcelona  : the 
national  guard  joins  the  populace,  Nov.  13  ; 
battle  in  the  streets  between  the  national 
guard  and  the  troojis  ; the  latter  lose  500  in 
killed  and  wounded,  and  retreat  to  the 

citadel Nov.  15,  — 

Barcelona  blockaded  ; the  British  consul  refuses 
refuge  to  any  but  Ilritish  subjects  on  board 

British  ships Nov.  26,  — 

The  regent  Espartero  amves  before  Barcelona, 

Nov.  29 ; its  bombardment  and  surrender 

Dec.  3,  4,  — 

The  disturbances  at  ^Malaga  . . May  25,  1843 

The  revolutionary  junta  is  re-established  at 

Barcelona June  n,  — 

[Corunna,  Seville,  Burgos,  Santiago,  and 
numerous  other  towns,  shortly  afterwards 
“pronounce  ” agqiinst  the  regent  Es})artero. ] 
Arrival  of  general  Narvaez  at  Madrid,  which 

surrenders July  15,  — 

Espartero  bombards  Seville  . . . July  21,  — 

The  siege  is  raised  ....  July  27,  — 
[The  revolution  is  completely  successful,  and 
Espartero  flics  to  Cadiz,  and  embarks  on 

board  her  Majesty’s  ship  Malabar.] 

The  new  government  deprives  Espartero  of  his 
titles  and  rank  ....  Aug.  16,  — 

Es2?artero  arrives  in  London  . . Aug.  23,  — 

Re-action  against  the  new  goveniment  breaks 

out  at  Madi-id Aug.  23,  — 

The  young  queen  Isabella  II.  13  years  old,  is 
declared  by  the  cortes  to  be  of  age  ; Narvaez 
(husband  of  the  queen-mother),  lieutenant- 

general  Nov.  8,  — 

The  queen-mother,  Christina,  returns  to  Spain, 

March  23,  1844 

Zurbano’s  insuiTection,  Nov.  12,  1844 ; he  is 

shot Jan.  21,  1845 

Don  Carlos,  from  Bourges,  formally  relinquishes 
his  right  to  the  crown,  in  favour  of  his  son. 

May  18,  — 

Narvaez  and  his  ministry  resign,  Feb.  12  : they 
return  to  power,  March  17  ; and  again  resign, 

March  28,  1846 

Escape  of  Don  Carlos  and  others  from  France, 

Sept.  14,  — 

Marriage  of  the  queen  to  her  cousin,  Don 
Francisco  d’Assiz,  duke  of  Cadiz ; and 
marriage  also  of  the  infanta  Louisa  to  the 
duke  de  Montpensier  . . . Oct.  10,  — 

[The  Montpensier  marriage  occasions  the  dis- 
pleasure of  England,  and  disturbs  the  friendly 
relations  of  the  French  and  English  govern- 
ments.] 

.Vmnesty  granted  to  iiolitical  offenders,  Oct.  18,  — 
Two  shots  fired  at  the  queen  by  an  assassin 
named  I,a  Riva Maj^  4,  1847 


Mo  is  Hcnteneed  to  “deatli  by  the  coril,"  and  is 
executed  .....  .June  23,  1847 

Esj)artero  restored  ....  Se))t.  3,  — 

Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer,  British  envoy, 
ordered  to  ipiit  Spain  in  48  liours  . May  19,  1848 
Narvaez  dismissed  and  recallcfl  . . . . 1849 

Dii)lomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries 
not  restored  . . . until  April  18,  1850 

'The  queen  of  Spain  delivered  of  a male  child, 
which  lives  but  ten  minutes  . • . . . — 

'The  Americ.au  expeditions  under  Lopez  <again.st 
Cub.a.  See  Cuba  .and  tlie  Untied  States,  1850,  1851 
Resignation  of  Narvaez  . . . Jan.  10,  — 

The  infante  don  Ilenriquc  permitted  to  return 
to  Sj).iin  ......  I'eb.  2,  — 

Madrid-.\ranjucz  railway  opened  . Feb.  g,  — 
Tlio  (piecn  jiardons  the  iiri.soners  taken  in  the 
attemi)t  uijon  Cuba  . . . Dec.  ii,  — 

Her  majesty  gives  birth  to  a princess,  Dec.  20,  — 

Attempt  made  on  the  life  of  the  queen  ; she  is 
slightly  wounded  by  the  dagger  of  Merino,  a 

Franciscan Feb.  2,  1852 

Gen.  Castafios,  duke  of  Baylen,  renowned  in  the 
war  against  the  French,  dies  in  his  96th  year, 

Sept.  23,  — 

Narvaez  exiled  to  Vienna  . . . Jan.  1853 

Ministerial  changes — Lersundi  forms  a cabinet, 

April  ir,  — 

Resignation  of  Lersundi — Sartorius’s  cabinet. 

Sept.  — 

Birth  and  death  of  a princess  . . Jan.  5,  1854 

General  O’Donnell,  Conch.a,  and  others, 

banished Jan.  18,  — 

Disturbances  at  Saragossa,  <fcc.  . . Feb.  — 

Don  Francisco  (father  of  the  king  consort) 
marries  an  “ unfortunate  ” woman  . March,  — 
Military  insuirection  near  Madrid  . June  28,  — 

The  movement  headed  by  Espartero  ; Barcelona 
and  Madrid  pronounce  against  the  govern- 
ment : barricades  in  Madrid  . July  1-17,  — 

Triumph  of  the  insurrection ; resignation  of 
the  ministry  ; the  queen  sends  for  Espartero, 

July  19,  • — 

Peace  restored  : the  degraded  generals  rein- 
stated, (fee.  ; Es^Dartero  forms  an  administra- 
tion   July  31,  — 

The  queen  mother  impeached  ; .she  quits  Spain, 

Aug.  28,  — 

Ministerial  crisis  : Espartero  resigns,  but  re- 
sumes office  ....  Nov.  21-30,  — 

New  constitution  of  the  cortes  iiroposed,  Jan.  13,  1853 
The  cortes  vote  that  all  iiower  jiroceeds  from 
the  people  : they  permit  liberty  of  belief,  but 

not  of  worship Feb.  — 

Don  Carlos  dies  ....  March  10,  — 
Insuirection  at  Valencia  . . . April  6,  1856 

Resignation  of  Espartero  ; new  cabinet  formed 
headed  by  Marshal  O’Donnell ; insun*ection 
in  Madrid,  Juty  14;  O’Donnell  and  the 
government  troops  subdue  the  insurgents ; 
the  national  guard  siqipressed  . July  15,  16,  — 
Insurrection  at  Barcelona  and  Saragossa, quelled 
by  O’Donnell,  as  dictator  . July  15-23,  — 
Amnesty  granted  to  political  offenders,  Oct.  10,  — 

O’Donnell  compelled  to  resign ; Narvaez 
becomes  minister  . . . Oct.  12,  — 

Espartero  resigns  as  senator  . . Feb.  i,  1857 

Insuirection  in  Andalusia  ; quickly  suppressed ; 
cruel  military  executions  ; 98  insurgents  shot 
(24  at  Seville)  . . . June  and  July,  — 

Ministerial  changes ; Armero  becomes  minister, 

Oct.  26,  — 

Isturitz  becomes  minister,  Jan.  14 ; O’Donnell 
becomes  minister  ....  July  i,  1858 
Cessation  of  state  of  siege  at  Barcelona,  ifcc. 

Sept.  20,  — 

Joint  French  and  Spanish  expedition  against 
Cochin  China  announced  . . Dec.  i,  — 

War  with  Morocco  (ir/uWi  seO  . Nov.  and  Dec.  1859 
O’Donnell  commands  the  army  in  Africa  ; inde- 
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ciwive  conflicts  reported ; battle  at  Castcllijos ; 
a ypanish  “ Balaklava  ” charge  . . Jan.  i,  i860 

The  Moors  defeated  near  Tetuan ; which  sur- 
renders   Feb.  4,  — 

An  ineflFcctual  truce  . . . Feb.  16-23,  — 

J'he  Moors  totally  defeated  at  Guad-el-ra.s, 

March  23,  — 

Treaty  of  peace  signed  ; 400,000,000  reals  to  be 
paid  by  Moors,  and  Tetuan  to  be  held  till 

paid  March  26,  — 

General  Ortega,  governor  of  the  lialearie  Isles, 
lands  near  Tortosa,  in  Valencia,  with  3000 
men,  and  proclaims  the  comte  de  Monte- 
molin  king,  as  Charles  VI.  ; his  troops  resist, 
and  he  is  compelled  to  flee,  with  the  comte 

and  others April  3,  — 

He  is  arrested  and  shot  . . April  ig,  — 

The  comte  de  Montemolin  and  his  brother  Fer- 
dinand are  arrested  at  Torto.so,  April  21 ; they 
renounce  their  elaim  to  the  throne,  April  23,  — 
An  amnesty  proclaimed  . . . May  2,  — 

Their  brother  Juan  asseids  his  right,  June  5; 
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and  they,  when  at  Cologne,’ annul  their  re- 
nunciation . . . ' . June  28,  i860 

The  emperor  Napoleon’s  proposal  to  admit  Spain 
as  a first-class  power  is  opposed  by  England, 

and  given  up Aug.  — 

The  comte  de  Montemolin  and  his  wife  die  at 

Trieste Jan.  14,  i86i 

The  annexation  of  St.  Domingo  to  Spain  rati- 
fied ; slavery  not  to  be  re-established.  May  20,  — 

' Republican  insurrection  at  Loja  suppressed, 

July,  — 

The  queen  said  to  be  governed  by  the  nun  Pa- 

trocinio Dec.  — 

Spanish  intervention  in  Mexico  (see  Mexico), 

Dec.  8,  — 

Much  church  property  in  course  of  sale  April,  1862 
Jos6  Alhama  and  Manuel  Matamoras,  protes- 
tant  propagandists,  sentenced  to  10  years’  im- 

; prisonment Oct.  14,  — 

i The  Spanish  government  resent  the  insult  re- 
' ceived  by  an  alcalde  of  Havanna  from  the 
captain  of  the  United  States  vessel  Montgo- 
mery ; redress  promised  . Oct.  and  Nov.  — 

F SPAIN. 

THE  GOTHS. 


411.  Ataulfo,  murdered  by  his  soldiers.  | 

415.  Sigerieo  : reigned  a few  days  only. 

— Valia,  or  Wallia.  | 

420.  Theodoric  I.  : killed  in  a battle,  which  he 

gained,  against  Attila.  | 

451.  Thorismund,  or  Torrismund  : assassinated  by  , 

his  favourite.  ! 

452.  Theodoric  II. : assassinated  by 

4(16.  Euric,  the  first  monarch  of  all  Spain. 

483.  Alaric  II.  ; killed  in  battle. 

306.  Gesalric  ; his  bastard  son.  j 

5 1 1.  Amalric,  or  Amalaric  : legitimate  son  of  Alaric  | 

531.  Theudis,  or  Theodat : assassinated  by  a mad- 
man. 

548.  Theudisela,  or  Theodisele : murdered.  • 

549.  Agila,  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death. 

554.  Atanagildo. 

567.  Liuva,  or  Levua  I. 

568.  Leuvigildo  : associated  on  the  throne  with 

Liuva,  in  568 ; and  sole  king  in  572. 

586.  Recaredo  I. 

6oi.  Liuva  II.  : assassinated. 

603.  Vitericus  : also  murdered. 

610.  Gundemar. 

612.  Sisibut,  or  Sisebifth,  or  Sisebert. 

621.  Recaredo  II. 

— Suintila : dethroned. 

631.  Sisenando. 

636.  Chintella. 

640.  Tulga,  or  Tulca. 

642.  Cindasuinto : died  in  652. 

649.  Recesuinto : associated  on  the  throne  this  year, 
and  in  653  became  sole  king. 

672.  Vamba,  or  Wamba : dethroned,  and  died  in  a 
monastery. 

680.  Ervigius,  or  Ervigio. 

687.  Egica,  or  Egiza. 

698.  Vitiza,  or  Witiza ; associated  on  the  throne ; 
in  701  sole  king. 

71 1.  Rodrigo,  or  Roderic : slain  in  battle. 

[Six  independent  Suevic  kings  reigned  409-469 ; 
and  Two  Vandalic  kings  : Gunderic  409-425 ; his 
successor  Genseric  with  his  whole  nation  passed 
over  to  Africa.] 

MAHOMETAN  SPAIN. 

CORDOVA. 

1.  Emirs.  The  Jirsf,  Abdelasis ; the  Yussuf-el- 
Tebri : a.d.  714-755. 

Kings.  HhQ  first,  Abderahman  I.  ; the  Iasi,  Abu 
All  : 755-1238. 


GRANADA. 

Kings.  The  first,  Mohammed  I.  ; the  last,  Abdalla  : 
1238-1492. 

CHRISTIAN  SPAIN. 

KINGS  OF  ASTURIAS  AND  LEON. 

718.  Pelagius,  or  Pelayo  : overthrew  the  Moors,  and 
checked  their  conquests. 

737.  Favila  : killed  in  hunting. 

739.  Alfonso  the  Catholic. 

757.  Froila : murdered  his  brother  Samaran,  in 
revenge  for  which  he  was  murdered  bj^  his 
brother  and  successor, 

768.  Aurelius  or  Aurelio. 

774.  Mauregato,  the  Usurper. 

788.  Veremundo  (Bermuda)  I. 

791.  Alfonso  II.  the  Chaste. 

842.  Ramiro  I.  : he  put  70,000  Saracens  to  the 
sword  in  one  battle.  Rabie. 

850.  Ordofio  I. 

866.  Alfonso  III.  surnamed  the  Great : relinquished 
his  crown  to  his  son. 

910.  Garcias. 

914.  Ordoho  II. 

923.  Froila  II. 

925.  Alfonso  IV.  the  Monk  : abdicated. 

930.  Ramiro  II.  : killed  in  battle. 

950.  Ordoho  III. 

955.  Ordoho  IV. 

956.  Sancho  I.  the  Fat ; poisoned  with  an  apple. 

967.  Ramiro  III. 

983.  Veremundo  II.  (Bermuda)  the  Gouty. 

999.  Alfonso  V.  : killed  in  a siege. 

1027.  Veremundo  III.  (Bermuda) : killed. 

KINGS  OF  NAVARRE. 

873.  Sancho  Inigo,  Count. 

885.  Garcia  I.,  king. 

905.  Sancho  Garcias  : a renowned  wairior. 

924.  Garcias  II.  surnamed  the  Trembler. 

970.  Saneho  II.  surnamed  the  Great  (king  Oi 
Castile  through  his  wife). 

1035.  Garcias  III. 

1054.  Sancho  III. 

1076.  Sancho  IV.  Ramirez,  king  of  Aragon. 

1094.  Peter  of  Aragon. 

1104.  Alfonso  I.  of  Aragon. 

1134.  Garcias  IV.  Ramirez. 

1150.  Sancho  V.  surnamed  the  Wise. 

1194.  Sancho  VI.  surnamed  the  Infirm. 

1234.  Theobald  I.  count  of  Champagne. 
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1353.  TlioolniKl  ll. 

1370.  Henry  (’rassns. 

1374.  Joanna  : marriod  to  riiilii*  tlio  Fair  of  Franco, 
1385. 

1305.  Lonis  Hutin  of  Franco. 

1316.  John  : lived  hut.  a few  days. 

— Philip  V.  tho  lion^,  of  Franco. 

1333.  t’harles  1.  tho  IV.  of  Franco. 

1328.  Joanna  11.  and  Philip,  count  d'Fvroux. 

1343.  Joanna  alone 

1349.  Charles  II.  or  tho  Had. 

1387.  Charles  III.  or  tho  Nohlo. 

1425.  Hlancho  and  her  luishand  John  II.  afterwards 
king  of  Aragon. 

1479.  FJeanor. 

— Francis  Phojhus  do  Foi.x. 

1483.  Catherine  and  John  d’Albrot. 

1512.  Navarro  conquered  bj'  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
and  united  with  Castile. 

KINGS  OF  LEON  AND  CASTILE. 

1035.  Ferdinand  the  Great. 

1065.  Sancho  II.,  the  Strong,  son  of  Ferdinand. 
Alfonso  in  Leon  and  Asturias,  and  Garcias  in 
Galicia. 

1072.  Alfonso  VI.  the  Valiant,  king  of  Leon. 

1109.  Urraca  and  Alfonso  VII. 

1126.  Alfonso  VIII.  Raymond. 

1157.  Sancho  III.  surnained  the  Beloved. 

1158.  Alfonso  IX.  the  Noble. 

[Leon  is  separated  from  Castile  under  Ferdi- 
nand II.,  1157-1188.] 

1214.  Henry  I. 

1217.  Ferdinand  III.  the  Saint  and  the  Holy.  In  him 
Leon  and  Castile  were  perpetually  annexed. 

1252.  Alfonso  X.  the  Wise,  (the  Alphonsine  Tables 
were  drawn  up  under  his  direction). 

1284.  Sancho  IV.  the  Great  and  the  Brave. 

1295.  Ferdinand  IV. 

1312.  Alfonso  XI. 

1350.  Peter  the  Cruel : deposed ; reinstated  by 

Edward  the  Black  Prince  of  England : slain 
by  his  natural  brother  and  successor. 

1369.  Henry  II.  the  Gracious  ; poisoned  by  a monk. 

1379.  John  I : he  united  Biscay  to  Castile. 

1390.  Henry  III.  the  Sickly. 

1406.  John  II.  son  of  Henry. 

1454.  Henry  IV.  the  Impotent. 

1474.  Isabella,  now  queen  of  Castile ; her  marriage 
with  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  led  to  the  union 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragon. 

1504.  Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
and  Phihp  I.  of  Austria.  On  her  mother’s 
death  Joanna  succeeded,  jointly  with  her 
husband  Philip  ; but  Philip  dying  in  1506, 
and  Joanna  becoming  an  imbecile,  her  father 
Ferdinand  continued  the  reign  ; and  thus 
perpetuated  the  union  of  Castile  with  Aragon. 

KINGS  OF  ARAGON. 

1035.  Ramiro  I. 

1063.  Sancho  Ramirez  (IV.  of  Navarre.) 

1094.  Peter  of  Navarre. 

1 104.  Alfonso  the  Wan-ior,  king  of  Navarre. 

1134.  Ramiro  II.  the  Monk. 


1137.  Pctronilla,  and  Raymond,  count  of  Barcelona. 

1163.  Alfonso  II. 

1196.  Peter  II. 

1213.  James  I.  ; succeeded  by  his  son. 

1276.  Peter  III.  compiered  Sicili/  (which  see)  in  1282. 

1285.  Alfon.so  III.  tho  Beneficent. 

1291.  James  II.  suniamcd  tho  Just. 

1327.  Alfonso  IV. 

1336.  Peter  IV.  tho  Ceremonious. 

1387.  John  I. 

1395.  Martin  I. 

1410.  [In  terregn  u m . ] 

1412.  Ferdinand  the  Ju.st,  king  of  Sicily. 

1416.  Alfon.so  V.  the  Wise. 

1458.  John  II.  king  of  Navarro,  brother  of  .iVIfonso  : 
died  1479. 

1479.  Ferdinand  II.  the  Catholic,  the  next  heir;  in 
consequence  of  his  marriage  with  Isabella  of 
Castile  (*#464),  the  kingdoms  were  united.  / 

SPAIN. 

1512.  Ferdinand  V.  (of  Castile),  the  Catholic.  This 
prince  having  conquered  Granada  and 
Navarre,  became  king  of  all  Spain ; suc- 
ceeded by  his  grandson, 

1516.  Charles  I.  son  of  Joan  of  Castile  and  Philip  of 
Austria ; became  emperor  of  Germany,  as 
Charles  V.  in  1519:  resigned  both  crowns 
and  retired  to  a monastery. 

1556.  Philip  II.  his  son,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily ; a 
merciless  bigot ; married  Mary,  queen-reg- 
nant of  England : died  a most  dreadful  death, 
being  covered  with  ulcers. 

1598.  Philip  III.  his  son  drove  the  Moors  from 
Granada  and  the  adjacent  provinces. 

1621.  Philip  IV.  his  son  : a reign  of  unfortunate  war 
with  the  Dutch  and  French  : he  lost  Portugal 
in  1640. 

1665.  Charles  II.  his  son  ; la.st  of  the  Austrian  line  : 
he  nominated,  by  will,  as  his  successor, 

1700.  Philip  V.  duke  of  Anjou,  grandson  of  Loui.s 
XIV.  of  France  : hence  arose  the  war  of  the 
Succession,  teiminated  by  the  treats'  of 
Utrecht  in  1713. 

T 724.  Louis  I.  who  reigned  only  a few  months. 

1724.  Philip  V.  : again. 

1745.  Ferdinand  VI.  the  Wise : hberaland  beneficent. 

1759.  Charles  III.  brother-king  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
which  he  gave  to  his  third  son  Ferdmand. 

1788.  Charles  IV.  son  of  Charles  III.  ; the  influence 
of  Godoy,  prince  of  Peace,  reached  to  almost 
royal  authority  in  this  reign  : Charles  abdi- 
cated in  favour  of  his  son  and  successor,  in 
1808,  and  died  in  1819. 

1808.  Ferdinand  VII.  whom  Napoleon  of  France  also 
forced  to  resign. 

— Joseph  Bonaparte,  brother  of  Napoleon : forced 
to  abdicate. 

1814.  Ferdinand  VII.  restored  : succeeded  by 

1833.  Isabella  II.,  daughter,  (born  Oct.  10,  1830); 
ascended  the  throne.  Sept.  29,  1833;  married 
her  cousin,  Don  Francis  d’ Assisi,  October  10, 
1846.  The  PRESENT  (1862)  queen  of  Spain. 

[Heir:  Alfonso,  prmce  of  Asturias,  born  Nov. 
28,  1857.]. 


SPANISH  ARMADA.  See  AnnafZa.  SPANISH  ERA.  See  Eras, 

SPANISH  LANGUAGE  (Lengua  Castellaua)  is  a dialect  of  Latin  largely  intermingled 
with  Arabic,  wdiich  was  the  legal  language  till  the  14th  century.  Spanish  did  not  become 
general  till  the  i6th  century. 

EMINENT  SPANISH  AUTHORS. 


Born. 

Died.  1 

Bom. 

Died. 

Born. 

Died. 

Garcilasso  de  la  Vega 

1503 

1536  1 

Mariana 

. . 1536 

1623 

Sohs 

. . 1610 

1686 

Boscan 

1496 

1543  1 

Herrera  . 

• 1565 

1625 

Fey  j os 

. 1701 

1765 

Las  Casas  . . . 

1474 

1566 

Lope  de  Vega 

. . 1568 

1635 

Yriarte  . 

• . 1750 

1798 

Cervantes  (author  of 
Don  Quixote) 

*547 

i6i6 

Quevedo  . 
1 Calderon 

. 1570 

. . 1601 

1647 

1682 

Cond€ 

. 176s 

1820 
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SPANISH  MAEIilAGES.  Sec  S2min,  Oct.  lo,  1846. 

SPARTA,  the  capital  of  Laconia,  one  of  the  most  considerable  republics  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  the  formidable  rival  of  Athens.  Though  without  walls,  it  resisted  the  attacks  of 
its  enemies  by  tlie  valour  of  its  citizens,  for  eight  centuries.  The  epoch  of  its  foundation  is 
much  dis])uted.  Lelex  is  su])poscd  to  have  been  the  first  king.  From  Lacedaemon  the  fourth 
king,  aiul  his  wife  Sparta,  who  are  also  spoken  of  as  the  founders  of  the  city,  it  obtained  tin; 
names  by  which  it  is  most  known.  The  Laccdsemonians  were  a nation  of  soldiers.  They 
cultivated  neither  the  arts,  sciences,  commerce,  nor  agriculture.  All  their  laws,  all  their 
institutions,  all  their  education,  in  a word,  the  very  constitution  of  their  republic,  were 
calculated  to  make  them  Avarriors. 


Sparta  founded.  Pausanias  . . . b.c.  1490 

Tyndarus  marries  Leda  : Helen  born  . . . *** 

Helen  stolen  by  Theseus,  king  of  Athens,  but 
recovered  by  her  brothers  ....  1213 
The  princes  of  Greece  demand  Helen  in  mar- 
riage ; she  makes  choice  of  Menelaus  of 

Mycenge 1201 

Paris,  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  carries  off 
Helen  1198  ; which  leads  to 

The  Trojan  war 1193 

After  a war  of  ten  years,  and  a disastrous  voyage 
of  nearly  eight,  Menelaus  and  Helen  return 

to  Sparta 1176 

Reign  of  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon. 

Fausaniax 1175 

The  kingdom  is  seized  by  the  Heraclidic. 

Lengltt 1104 

Establishment  of  two  kings,  Eurysthenes  and 
Procle^  by  their  father,  Aristodemus  . . 1102 

Rule  of  Lycurgus,  who  establishes  the  senate, 
and  enacts  a code  of  laws.  Easebiux.  . 881-884 

Charilaus  declares  war  against  Polymnestor, 

king  of  Arcadia 848 

Alcamenes,  known  by  his  apophthegms,  makes 
war  upon  the  Messenians  . . . .813 

Nicander  succeeds  his  father,  Charilaus ; war 

with  the  Argives 800 

Theopompus  introduces  the  Ei>hori  into  the 
government  .....  about  760 

War  declared  against  the  Messenians,  and 

Amphia  taken 743 

War  with  the  Argives,  and  celebrated  battle* *  . 735 

The  Progeny  of  the  Parthenise,  the  sons  of 

Virgins 733 

Battle  of  Ithome 730 

Ithome  taken  ; the  Messenians  become  vassals 
to  Sparta,  and  the  war  ends,  which  had  lasted 

nineteen  years 724 

Conspiracy  of  the  Parthenii  with  the  Helots  to 

take  Sparta 707 

The  Parthenii  colonise  Tarentum  . . . 706 

The  Messenians  revolt,  and  league  with  Elis, 
Argos,  and  Arcadia,  against  the  Lacediemo- 
nians.  [This  war  lasts  fourteen  years.] . . 685 

Carnian  festivals  instituted 675 

The  Messenians  settle  in  Sicily  ....  66g 

The  states  of  Greece  unite  against  the  Persians  482 
Leonidas,  at  the  head  of  300  Spartans,  with- 
stands the  Persian  arms  at  the  defile  of 
Thermopylse.  (See  The.rmoj>ylcK,  Battle  of)  . 480 

Persians  defeated  by  Pausanias  ....  479 

He  is  put  to  death  for  treason  ; the  Grecian 
arniies  choose  an  Athenian  general  . . . 472 

An  earthquake  at  Sparta  destroys  thirty  thou- 
sand persons  ; rebellion  of  the  Helots  . . 466 

Platisa  taken  by  the  Spartans  . . . . 428 

The  Spartans,  under  Agis,  enter  Attica,  and 

lay  waste  the  country 426 

Agis  (king  427)  gains  a great  victory  over  the 

Argives  and  Mantinseans 418 

The  Lacedsemonian  fleet,  under  Mindarus, 


defeated  at  Cyzicum,  and  Mindarus  slain  in 
the  battle  ....  . b.c.  410 

The  Spartans,  defeated  by  land  and  at  sea, 
sue  for  peace,  which  is  denied  by  the  Athe- 
nians   ...  409 

Reign  of  Pausanias 408 

The  Athenians  defeated  at  iEgospotamos  by 

Lysander 405 

Athens  taken  by  him,  which  ends  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war 404 

Agesilaijs  (king  398)  enters  Lydia  . . . 396 

The  Athenians,  Thebans,  Ai'gives,  and  Corin- 
thians enter  into  a league  against  the  Spartans 
which  begins  the  Corinthian  war  . . . 395 

Agesilaus  defeats  the  Allies  at  Coronea  . . 394 

The  Lacedsemonian  fleet,  under  Lysander, 
defeated  by  Conon,  the  Athenian  commander, 
near  Cnidos;  Lysander  killed  in  an  engage- 
ment   — 

The  Thebans  drive  the  Spartans  from  Cadmea. 

Lenglet  378 

The  Spartans  lose  the  dominion  of  the  seas; 

their  fleet  totally  destroyed  by  Timotheus  . 376 

The  Spartans  defeated  at  Leuctra  . . .371 

Epaminondas,  heading  50,000  Thebans,  appears 

before  Sparta 369 

Battle  of  Mantinea:  the  Thebans  obtain  the 

victory.  See  Mantinea 362 

Pyrrhus  invades  Sparta  ; is  defeated  before  the 

walls 294 

Agis  endeavours  to  revive  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  244 

Leonidas  vacates  the  throne,  and  flies  from 

Sparta 243 

He  is  recalled,  and  becomes  sole  sovereign ; 

Agis  put  to  death  • 241 

Reign  of  Cleomenes  TIL  the  son  of  Leonidas  . 236 

He  re-establishes  most  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  225 
Antigonus  meets  Cleomenes  on  the  plains  of 
Sellasia,  routs  his  army,  and  enters  SjDarta  tis 
conqueror ........  222 

Cleomenes  retires  to  Egypt — 

The  Spartans  murder  the  Ephori  . . . 221 

Machanidas  ascends  the  throne,  and  abolishes 

the  Ephori . 210 

tie  is  defeated  and  slain  by  Philopcemen,  praetor 

of  the  Achaean  league 206 

Government  of  Nabis,  execrable  for  his 

cruelties — 

The  Romans  besiege  Sparta,  and  the  tyrant 

sues  for  peace 197 

The  Aitolians  obtain  Sparta  by  treachery  : Nabis 

is  assassinated 192 

The  laws  of  Lycurgus  abolished  . . . .188 

Sparta,  under  the  protection  or  rather  subjuga- 
tion of  Rome,  retains  its  authority  for  a short 
time 147 

Taken  by  Mahomet  II a.d.  1460 

Burnt  by  Sigismond  Malatesta  ....  1463 
Rebuilt  as  Misitra ; it  is  now  called  Sparta,  and 
is  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  (1862). 


* This  celebrated  battle  was  fought  between  300  select  heroes  of  each  nation,  and  all  penshed  except 
two  Argives  and  one  Spartan.  The  latter  remained  on  the  field,  whilst  the  two  former  repaired  to  Argos  to 

announce  their  victory.  Each  party  claimed  the  advantage  ; the  Argives  because  they  had  lost  the  fewest 

men;  the  Lacedaemonians,  hecau.se  they  I'cmained  ma.sters  of  the  field.  A second  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  the  Argives  were  beaten.  PauHvidas. 
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SPAK'rAC’US’S  INSr IvlxKCTlOX.  He^va.s  a noble  Tliriirian,  wlioservctl  in  an  auxiliary 
corfH  of  the  Konian  army.  Having  deserted  and  been  a)>j)rehended,  lie  was  reduced  to 
slavery  and  made  a gladiator.  With  some  coinpanions  he  made  his  eseape,  collected  a bodj- 
of  slaves  and  gladiators,  73  n.r.  ; ravaged  Southern  Italy  ; and  defeated  the  Konian  forces 
under  the  consuls  sent  against  him.  Knowing  the  impos.siliility  of  succes.sfully  resisting  the 
re|)ublie,  he  endeavoured  to  conduct  his  forces  into  Sicily,  but  on  the  way  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  Tra-ssus,  72  n.c. 

SPEAK KKS  OK  TiiK  llousK  ok  Commons.  Peter  de  iMontfort,  afterwanls  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Evesham,  was  the  first  speaker,  45  Hen.  III.  1260  ; but  sir  Petre  do  la  Mare  is  sup- 
jiosod  to  have  been  the  first  regular  speaker,  50  Edw.  III.  1376.  The  king  refused  his  assent 
to  the  choice  of  sir  Edward  S(‘ymour,  as  s])eakcr,  March  6,  1678  ; when  serjeant  William 
Cregory  was  eho.sen  in  his  room.  Sir  .lohn  Trevor  was  cxjiellcd  the  chair  and  tlie  house  for 
taking  a gratuity  after  the  act  for  the  benefit  of  or^ihams  had  passed,  March  20,  1694. 


]!ECK.NT  SPEAKEKS. 


1801.  Henry  Afldington (aft.  viset.  Sidiuouth)  Jan.  22. 
— Sir  John  Mitford  (aft.  baron  Redesdale)  Feb.  1 1. 

1802.  Charles  Abbot  (aft.  lord  Colchester),  Feb.  10. 
1817.  Charles  Manners  Sntton  (att.  viset.  Canter- 
bury), June  2. 


1835.  James  Abercromby  (aft.  b.aron  Dunfermline), 
Fob.  19. 

1839.  Charles  Shaw  Lefevre  (aft.  vtset.  Eversley), 
May  27. 

1857.  John  Evelyn  Denison  April  30  (present 
speaker,  1862). 


SPEAKING-TRUMPET,  used  by  shijis  at  sea.  One  is  said  to  have  been  used  by 
Alexander,  335  n.c.  One  was  constructed  from  Kirclier’s  description  by  Salami,  1652. 
Philosojihically  explained  and  brought  into  notice  by  Moreland,  1671. 

SPECIES.  Much  controversy  amongst  naturali.sts  arose  in  conseipience  of  the  pub- 
ll(‘ation,  in  1859,  of  J\lr.  Charles  Darwin’s  “Origin  of  Species,”  in  which  he  suggests  that 
all  the  various  species  of  animals  were  not  created  at  one  time,  but  have  been  gradually 
developed  by  what  he  terms  “natural  .selection,”  and  the  struggle  for  life  of  the  strong 
against  the  weak.  In  accordance  with  his  theory,  man  himself  may  have  been  derived  from 
a monad  or  jn-imordial  germ. 

SPECTACLES,  unknown  to  the  ancients,  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  invented 
by  Alexander  de  Spina,  a monk  of  Florence,  in  Italy,  about  a.d.  1285.  According  to  Dr. 
Plott,  they  were  invented  by  Roger  Bacon,  about  1280.  Mr.  Manni  gives  proof  in  favour  of 
Salvino  being  the  inventor,  in  his  Treatise. 

SPECTATOR.  The  first  number  of  this  periodical  appeared  on  March  i,  1711  ; the  last 
Aug.  2,  1715.  The  papers  by  Addison  have  one  of  the  letters  c l i o at  the  end.  The  most 
of  the  other  papers  are  by  sir  Richard  Steele  ; a fcAv  by  Hughes,  Budgell,  Eusden,  Miss 
Shephard,  and  others. — The  Spectator  newspaper  began'in  1828. 

SPECTRU]\r,  the  term  given  to  the  image  of  the  sun  or  any  other  luminous  body  formed 
on  a wall  or  screen,  by  a beam  of  light  received  through  a small  hole  or  slit  and  refracted 
by  a prism.  The  colours  thus  produced  are  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and 
violet.  The  discovery  was  made  by  Newton,  whose  “Optics”  Avere  published  in  1704. 
Several  of  these  colours  are  considered  to  be  compounds  of  three  primary  ones,  according  to 
flayer  (1775),  red,  yelloAA’,  and  blue ; according  to  Young  (1801),  red,  green,  and  Auolet ; accord- 
ing to  Clerk  MaxAvell  (i860),  red,  gi'een,  and  blue.*  The  colour  of  a flame  varies  according 
to  the  substance  producing  it  or  introduced  into  it  ; so  the  .spectrum  is  found  to  vary  also. 
This  has  led  to  the  invention  of  a method  of  chemical  analysis  bj'-  professors  Bunsen  and 
Kirchhoff  (i860),  by  Avhich  they  have  discovered  tAvo  ncAV  metals,  and  have  even  draAvn  some 
(“onclusions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sun’s  atmosphere,  by  comparing  the  solar  spectrum  Avith 
that  produced  by  flames  into  Avhich  iron,  sodium,  and  other  substances  haAm  been  introduced. 


SPHERES.  The  celestial  and  terrestrial  globes,  and  also  sun-dials,  are  said  to  liaA'e 
been  invented  by  Anaximander,  552  B.c.  ; and  the  armillary  sphere  by  Eratosthenes,  about 
225  B.c.  The  planetarium  A\'as  constructed  by  Archimedes  before  212  b.c.  Pythagoras 
maintained  that  the  motions  of  the  tAvelve  spheres  must  produce  delightful  soimds,  inaudible 
to  mortals,  A\diich  he  called  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

SPINNIN  G.  The  art  Avas  ascribed  by  the  ancients  to  Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom, 
such  Avas  their  veneration  for  it.  Areas,  king  of  Arcadia,  taught  his  subjects  the  art  of 
spinning  about  1500  b.c.  Lucretia  AAuth  her  maids  Avas  found  spinning,  when  her  husband 
Collatinus  paid  a Ausit  to  her  from  the  camp.  The  Avife  of  Tarcpiin  Avas  an  excellent  spinner  ; 
and  a garment  made  by  her,  Avorn  by  Servius  Tullius,  AA*as  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Fortmie. 


* Fraunhofei''s  Lines.  In  1802  Dr.  Wollaston  obseiwed  several  dark  lines  in  the  solai’  spectrum  ; 

. 1815  Joseph  Fmunhofer  not  only  obseiwed  them  but  constructed  a map  of  them,  giving  590  lines  or  dark 

bands.  By  the  rese.arches  of  Brewster  and  others  the  number  observed  has  reached  above  2000. 
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Augustus  Csesar  usually  wore  no  garments  hut  such  as  were  made  by  his  wife,  sister,  or 
daughter.  The  spinning-wheel  was  invented  at  Brunswick,  about  a.d.  1530,  Till  1767, 
the  spinning  of  cotton  was  performed  by  the  hand  spinning-wheel,  when  Hargreaves,  an 
ingenious  mechanic,  near  Blackburn,  made  a spinning  jenny,  with  eight  spindles.  Hargreaves 
also  erected  the  hrst  carding-machine,  with  cylinders.  Arkwright’s  machine  for  spinning 
l)y  Avater  was  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  Hargreaves  ; but  he  also  applied  a large  and 
small  roller  to  expand  the  thread,  and,  for  this  ingenious  contrivance,  took  out  a patent  in 
1769.  At  first  he  worked  his  machinery  by  horses  ; but  in  1771  he  built  a mill  on  the 
stream  of  the  Derwent,  at  Cromford.  In  1774-9,  Crompton  invented  the  mule  {v^Mch  see), 
a wonderful  improvement  in  this  art.  Phillips. 

SPIRES  (in  Bavaria).  The  emperors  held  many  diets  at  Spires  since  1309,  and  it  was  the 
seat  of  the  Imperial  chamber  till  1688,  when  the  city  was  burnt  by  the  French,  and  not  re- 
built till  after  the  peace  of  Eyswick,  in  1697.  The  diet  to  condemn  the  reformers  was  held 
at  Spires,  called  there  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  1529.  See  Protestants, 

SPIRIT-EAPPHSTG,  &c.  Spiritual  manifestations  (so  called)  began  it  is  said  in  America, 
about  1848,  and  attracted  attention  in  this  country  about  1851,  in  thesha])e  of  table-turning, 
&c.  Many  inquisitive  or  credulous  persons  visited  Mr.  Flume  and  Mr.  Forster,  noted 
“spiritual  mediums.” 

SPIRITS.  See  Distillation.  In  all  nations  spirituous  liquors  have  been  considered  as  a 
proper  subject  of  heavy  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  state. 


In  1840  England  made  about  ten  millions  of  gallons 
of  spirits,  Scotland  about  seven  millions  of  gallons, 
and  Ireland  about  nine  millions  of  gallons. 

In  1851  the  number  of  gallons  on  which  duty  was 
paid  for  home  consumption  was  23,976,596.  The 
total  amount  paid  was  6,01 7,2 i8i.,  of  which 
3,758,186^.  were  paid  by  England,  1,252,297?.  by 
Scotland,  and  1,006,735?.  t>y  Ireland. 

The  total  duty  on  home  consumption  paid  in  1853 
was  6,760,422?. 


In  1858,  9,195,154?.  was  paid  as  duty  on  27,370,934 
gallons. 

In  1855,  vietliylated  spirits  of  wine,  for  use  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  were  made  duty  free. 

In  1859,  27,657,721  gallons  of  spirits  were  distilled  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  uniform  duty  of  8s. 
per  gallon  was  paid  on  24,254,403  gallons  for  home 
consumption,  producing  9,701,764?. 

In  1861  an  act  was  passed  repealing  wholly  or  in  part 
26  previous  acts,  and  embodying  all  regulations  for 
the  guidance  of  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  spirits. 


SPITALFIELDS  (East  London).  Here  the  French  protestant  refugees  settled  and 
established  the  silk  manufacture  in  1685.  In  consequence  of  commercial  changes  the 
weavers  endured  much  distress  about  1829. 

SPITZBERGEH,  an  archipelago  in  the  Arctic  ocean,  discovered  in  1553,  by  sir  Hugh 
Willoughby,  who  called  it  Greenland,  supposing  it  to  be  a part  of  the  western  continent. 
In  1595  it  was  visited  by  Barentz  and  Cornelius,  two  Dutchmen,  who  pretended  to  be  the 
original  discoverers,  and  called  it  Spit/bergen,  or  sharp  mountains,  from  the  many  sharp 
pointed  and  rocky  mountains  with  Avhich  it  abounds.  See  Phipps. 

SPORTS,  Book  of.  The  first  “Book  of  Sports,”  under  the  title  of  “The  King’s 
Majestie’s  Declaration  to  his  Subjects  concerning  Lawful  Sports  to  be  used”  (viz.  on  Sundays 
after  evening  prayers)  was  published  by  king  James  I.  May  24,  1618.  The  second  “Book  of 
Sports,”  Avitli  a ratification  by  his  majesty  Charles  I.  is  dated  Oct.  18,  1633.  On  the  publi- 
cation of  the  first  “ Book  of  Sports,”  there  arose  a long  and  violent  controversy  among 
English  divines  on  certain  points.  See  Sabbatarians,  Sunday,  &c.  The  book  was  ordered 
to  be  burnt  by  the  hangman  and  the  sports  were  suppressed  by  the  parliament. 

SPRINGFIELD  (Missouri),  near  which  was  fought  the  desperate  battle  of  Wilson’s  Creek, 
in  which  the  federals  had  the  advantage  over  the  confederates,  but  lost  their  brave  general 
Nathaniel  Lyon,  Aug.  10,  1861. 

SPURS.  Anciently  the  difference  between  the  knight  and  esquire  Avas,  that  the  knight 
Avore  gilt  spurs  {eques  auratus)  and  the  esquire  silver  ones.  Tavo  sorts  of  spurs  seem  to  have 
been  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  one  called  a pryck,  having  only  a single  point,  the 
other  a number  of  points  of  considerable  size.  Spurs  nearly  of  the  present  kind  came  into 
use  about  a.d.  1400.  See  Plating. 

SPURS,  Battle  of.  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  the  SAviss, 
in  1513,  entered  into  an  offensive  alliance  against  France.  Henry  VIII.  landed  at  Calais  in 
the  month  of  July,  and  soon  formed  an  army  of  30,000  men,  counting  his  oAvn  troops.  He 
Avas  joined  by  the  emperor  Avith  a good  corps  of  horse  and  some  foot.  The  emperor  Avas  so 
mean  as  to  act  as  a mercenary  to  the  king  of  England,  who  jilloAved  him  a hundred  ducats  a 
day  for  his  table  ! They  invested  Teroiienne  with  an  army  of  50,000  men  ; and  the  due  de 
Longueville,  marching  to  its  relief,  was  signally  defeated  on  the  i6th  of  August,  at  Guine- 
gate.  This  battle  was  called  the  battle  of  Spurs,  because  the  French  used  their  spurs  more 
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than  they  did  their  sw’ortis.  'Pho  English  king  laid  siege  to  Tonrnay,  which  Hubndttcd  in  a 
few  days.  Hinault.  See  Courtrai,  for  anotlier  “battle  of  si)urs.” 

STADE  DUP'S,  At  a castle  near  the  town  of  Stade,  in  Hanover,  certain  dues  are 
charged  by  the  Hanoverian  government  on  all  goods  im])orted  into  Hamburg.  The  British 
government  settled  these  dues  in  1844;  and  they  were  resisted  by  the  Americans  in  1855. 
Negotiations  on  the  subject  began  in  i860,  and  the  dues  were  abolished  in  June,  1861. 
(treat  Britain  paiil  160, ooo^.  as  her  share  of  the  compensation. 

STADTHOLDEK.  See  Holland. 

STAFF  COLLEGE  (Sandhurst),  for  ]>roviding  an  education  to  qualify  military  oflicers 
for  the  duties  of  the  stall’.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  the  duke  of  Cambridge,  on 
Dec.  14,  1859. 

STAGE-COACHES.  So  called  from  the  stages  or  inns  at  which  the  coaches  stopped  to 
refresh  and  change  horses.  Bailey.  The  stage-coach  duty  act  passed  in  1785.  These 
coaches  were  maile  subject  to  salutary  provisions  for  the  safety  of  passengers,  in  1809  ; to 
mileage  duties,  1814.  See  Mail  Coaches,  &c. 

STAMP-DUTIES,  first  instituted  in  1671.  They  were  re-enacted  1694,  Avhen  a duty  was 
imposed  upon  paper,  vellum,  and  ])archment.  The  stamp-duty  on  newspapers  was  commenced 
in  1713,  and  every  year  added  to  the  list  of  articles  upon  which  stamp-duty  was  made  jiayable. 


The  American  Stamp  Act,  a memorable  statute, 
one  of  those  imposts  levied  by  the  ParUament 
of  Great  Britain,  which  led  to  the  American 
war,  and  the  independence  of  that  country, 
passed  March  22,  1765.  It  was  repealed  in  . 1766 
Stamp  duties  in  Ireland  commenced  . . . 1774 

Stamps  on  notes  and  bills  of  exchange  in  . . 1782 

The  stiimp-duties  produced  in  England,  in  1800, 
a revenue  of  3.126,535/. 

Many  alterations  made  in  1853  1857.  In 

Jime,  1855,  the  stiunp-duty  on  newspapers  as 


such  was  totally  abolished : the  stamp  on 
them  being  henceforth  for  postal  purposes 
only. 

In  July  and  Aug.  1854,  19,115,000  newspaper 
stamps  were  issued  ; in  the  same  months, 

1855,  only  6,870,000. 

Drafts  on  bankers  to  be  stamped  . . . . 1858 

Additional  stamp  duties  were  enacted  in  i860 
(on  leases,  bills  of  exchange,  dock  warrants, 

I extracts  from  registers  of  births,  fcc. ) ; in 
1 1861  (on  leases,  licences  to  house  agents,  &c.). 


AMOUNT  OF  STAMP  DUTIES  KECEIVED  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

1840  . . . • . £6,726,817  I 1850  ....  £6,558,332  I 1859  ....  £7,752,592 

1845  . . . 7,710,683  1 1855 6,805,605  1 1861 8,307,28/ 

STANDARD.  Fir^t  fixed  by  the  law  for  gold  and  silver  in  England,  a.d.  1300. 
Standard  gold  is  22  parts  out  of  24  of  pure  gold,  the  other  two  parts  or  carats  being  silver  or 
copper.  The  standard  of  silver  is  ii  oz.  2 dwts.  of  fine  silver  alloyed- with  18  dwts.  of 
copper,  or  37  parts  out  of  40  pure  silver,  and  3 parts  copper.  In  1300  these  12  oz.  of 
silver  were  coined  into  20  shillings  ; in  1412  they  were  coined  into  30  shillings  ; and  in 
1527,  into  45  shillings.  In  1545,  Heury  VIII.  coined  6 oz.  of  silver  and  6 oz.  of  alloy  into 
48  shillings  ; and  the  next  year  he  coined  4 oz.  of  silver  and  8 oz.  of  alloy  into  the  same  .sum. 
Elizabeth,  in  1560,  restored  the  old  standard  in  60  shillings  ; and  in  1601  in  62  shillings. 
It  is  now  66  shillings.  The  average  proportions  of  silver  to  gold  at  the  royal  mint  are  15^ 
to  I.  The  standard  of  plate  and  silver  manufactures  was  affirmed,  6 George  I.  1719  et  seq. 
See  Gold  and  Coinage.  Battle  of  the  Standard.  See  Northallerton. 

STANDARD  ^MEASURES.  In  the  reign  of  Edgar  a la-w  was  made  to  prevent  frauds 
arising  from  the  diversity  of  measures,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a legal  standard  measure 
to  be  used  in  every  part  of  his  dominions.  The  standard  vessels  made  by  order  of  the  king 
were  deposited  in  the  city  of  Winchester,  and  hence  originated  the  well-known  term  of 
“Winchester  measure.”  The  bushel  so  made  is  still  preserved  in  the  guildhall  of  that  city. 
Henry  I.  also,  to  prevent  frauds  in  the  measiu’cment  of  cloth,  ordered  a standard  yard  of  the 
length  of  his  own  arm  to  be  made  and  depo.sited  at  Winchester,  with  the  standard  measures 
of  king  Edgar.  The  Guildhall  contains  the  standard  measures  of  succeeding  sovereigns. 
Camden. — The  standard  weights  and  measures  were  settled  by  parliament  in  1824.  The 
pound  troy  was  to  be  5760  grains,  and  the  pound  avoirdupois  qooo  gi'ains.  The  “Standard 
yard  of  1760,”  in  the  custody  of  the  clerk  of  the  house  of  commons,  was  declared  to  be  the 
Imperial  Standard  yard,  and  the  unit  of  measures  of  extension.  This  standard  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  fire  in  1834,  a new  commission  was  appointed  to  reconstruct  it,  and 
researches  for  this  purpose,  in  conformity  udth  the  act,  which  directed  the  comparison  of  the 
standard  with  a pendulum  vibrating  seconds  of  time  in  the  latitude  of  Loudon,  were  begun 
by  Francis  Baily  (died  in  1844),  continued  by  the  rev.  R.  Sheepshanks  till  his  death  in  1855, 
and  completed  by  G.  B.  Airy,  astronomer  royal.  In  1855  was  passed  “an  act  for  legalising 
and  preserving  the  lost  standards  of  weights  and  measures.” 
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STANDARDS.  See  Banners^  Flags,  &c.  Tlie  practice  in  tlie  army  of  using  a cross  on 
standards  and  shields  arose  in  the  asserted  miraculous  appearance  of  a cross  to  Constantine, 
])reviously  to  liis  battle  with  Maxentius;  Eusebius  says  that  he  received  this  statement  from 
the  emperor  himself,  a.d.  312.  For  the  celebrated  French  standard,  see  Auriflamme. — 
Standard  of  Mahomet  ; on  this  ensign  no  infidel  dared  look.  It  was  carried  in  procession 
about  1768,  when  several  hundred  Christians,  who  ignorantly  looked  upon  it,  were  massacred 
by  the  Turkish  populace. — The  British  Imperial  Standard  was  first  hoisted  on  the  Tower 
of  London,  and  on  Bedford  Tower,  Dublin,  and  displayed  by  the  Foot  Guards,  on  the  union 
of  the  kingdoms,  Jan.  i,  1801. 

STANNARY  COURTS  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  for  the  administration  of  justice  among 
the  tin  miners,  whose  privileges  were  confirmed  by  33  Edw.  I.  1305.  They  were  regulated 
by  parliament  in  1641  and  1855. 

STAR-CHAMBER,  Court  of.  So  called  haply  from  its  roof  being  garnished  with  stars. 
Coke.  This  court  of  justice,  so  tremendous  in  the  Tudor,  and  part  of  the  Stuart  reigns,  was 
called  Star-Chamber,  not  from  the  stars  on  its  roof  (which  were  obliterated  even  before 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth),  but  from  the  Starra,  or  Jewish  covenants,  deposited  there  by 
order  of  Richard  I.  No  star  was  allowed  to  be  valid  except  foimd  in  those  repositories,  and 
here  they  remained  till  the  banishment  of  the  Jews  by  Edward  I.  The  court  was  instituted 
2 Hen.  VII.  i486,  for  trials  by  a committee  of  the  privy  council,  which  was  in  violation  of 
Magna  Charta  ; as  it  dealt  with  civil  and  criminal  causes  unfettered  by  the  rules  of  law.  In 
Charles  I.’s  reign  (1634-37),  it  exercised  its  power  upon  several  bold  innovators  in  liberty, 
who  only  gloried  in  their  sufferings,  and  contributed  to  render  government  odious  and 
contemptible.  It  was  abolished  in  1641.  There  were  in  this  court  from  26  to  42  judges, 
the  lord  chancellor  having  the  casting  voice. 

STARCH  is  a sediment  produced  at  the  bottom  of  vessels  wherein  wheat  has  been 
steeped  in  water  ; it  is  soft  and  friable,  easily  broken  into  powder,  and  is  used  to  stiffen  and 
clear  linen,  with  blue  ; its  powder  is  employed  to  powder  the  hair.  The  art  of  starching  linen 
was  brought  into  England  by  Mrs.  Dinghein,  a Flemish  woman,  i Mary,  1553.  Stow.  Patents 
for  obtaining  starch  from  other  substances  have  been  taken  out  : from  potatoes  by  Samuel 
Newton  and  others  in  1707  ; from  the  horse-chestnut  by  Wm.  Murray  in  1796;  from  rice 
by  Thomas  Wickham  in  1823  ; from  various  matters  by  Orlando  Jones  in  1839-40. 

STAR  OF  INDIA,  a new  order  of  knighthood  for  India,  established  in  1861  and 
gazetted  June  25.* 

STARS,  the  Fixed.  They  were  classed  into  constellations,  it  is  supposed,  about 
1200  B.c.  Hicetas,  of  Syracuse,  taught  that  the  sun  and  the  stars  were  motionless,  and 
that  the  earth  moved  round  them,  about  344  b.c.  (this  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,  and  perhaps 
gave  the  first  hint  of  this  system  to  Copernicus).  Job,  Hesiod,  and  Homer  mention 
several  of  the  constellations.  The  Royal  Library  at  Paris  contains  a Chinese  chart  of  the 
heavens,  made  about  600  b.c.  in  which  1460  stars  are  correctly  inserted.  The  aberration  of 
the  stars  were  discovered  by  Dr.  Bradley,  1727.  See  Astronomy  arni  Solar  System.  Maps 
of  the  stars  were  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge  in  1839,  and 
a set  of  Celestial  Maps,  issued  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Royal  Prus.sian  Academy, 
was  completed  in  1859. 

STATE  PAPER  OFFICE  was  founded  in  1578.  In  1857  began  the  publication  of 
Calendars  of  State  Papers,  which  will  be  invaluable  to  future  historians. 

STATES-GENERAL  of  FRANCE.  An  ancient  assembly  of  France,  first  met,  it  is  said, 
in  1302  to  consider  the  exactions  of  the  pope.  Previously  to  the  Revolution,  it  had  not  met 
since  A.D.  1614.  The  states  consisted  of  three  orders,  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  commons. 
They  were  convened  by  Louis  XVI.  and  assembled  at  Versailles,  May  5,  1789.  Here  a contest 
arose,  whether  the  three  orders  should  make  three  distinct  houses,  or  but  one  assembly. 
The  commons  insisted  upon  the  latter,  and,  assuming  the  title  of  the  National  Assembly, 
declared  that  they  were  competent  to  proceed  to  business,  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  two  other  orders,  if  they  refused  to  join  them.  The  nobility  and  clergy  found  it  expedient 
to  concede  the  point,  and  they  all  met  in  one  hall.  See  National  Assembly. 

STATES  OF  the  CHURCH.  See  Pope  and  Rome. 

STATIONERS.  Books  and  papers  were  formerly  sold  only  at  stalls,  hence  the  dealers 
were  called  stationers.  The  company  of  stationers  of  London  is  of  great  antiquity,  and 

* It  comprises  the  sovereign,  the  grand  master,  25  knights  (Europeans  and  natives),  and  extra  or 
lionorary  knights,  such  as  the  prince  consort,  the  prince  of  Wales,  &c.  The  queen  invested  several 
knights  on  Nov.  i,  1861. 
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existed  long  before  printing  was  invented,  yet  it  wns  not  incor])oratod  until  3 Philip  & Maiy, 
1555.  Their  old  dwelling  was  in  Paternoster-row.  Mortimer. 

STATISTICS,  defined  as  the  science  of  figures  ap])lied  to  life,  is  stated  to  have  been  founded 
by  sir  Win.  Potty,  who  died  in  1687.  The  tenn  is  said  to  have  been  invcnteil  by  profes.sor 
Achenwall  of  (Jottingen  in  1749.  A statistical  society  began  at  Manche.ster  in  1833  ; and 
the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  which  ])ubli.shcs  a (inartcrly  journal,  was  e.stablished  in 
1S34  ; similar  societies  have  been  established  on  the  continent.  International  Statistical 
Conj^c.sses  are  now  held  occasionally.  The  ist  at  llru.ssels,  in  1853  ; 2nd  at  Paris,  1855  ; 3rd 
at  Vienna,  1857  ; 4th  at  London,  under  the  presidency  of  the  prince  consort,  July  16-21,  i860. 

STATUES.  See  Sculpture,  &c.  Phidias,  whose  statue  of  Jupiter  passed  for  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  was  the  gi'oatest  statuary  among  the  ancients,  440  B.c.  He  had 
previously  made  a statue  of  Minerva  at  the  request  of  Pericles,  which  was  placed  in  the 
l^irthcnon.  It  was  made  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  measured  39  feet  in  height.  Acilius  raise<l 
a golden  statue  to  his  father,  the  first  that  appeared  in  Italy.  Lysippus  invented  the  art  of 
taking  likenesses  in  plaster  mouhls,  from  Avhich  he  afterwards  ca.st  models  in  Avax,  326  B.c. 
^lichael  Angelo  was  the  greatest  artist  among  the  moderns.  The  first  equestrian  statue 
erected  in  Great  Britain  Avas  that  of  Charles  I.  in  1678.* * *  By  17  & 18  Viet.  c.  10  (July  10, 
1854),  public  statues  are  placed  under  the  control  and  protection  of  the  Board  of  Work.s. 
Among  the  public  statues  erected  in  the  London  squares  and  other  public  places  are  the 
foUoAving:  — 


Achilles,  Ilyde-park,  in  honour  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  by  the  ladies  of  Great  Britain, 

June  18,  1822 

.\nne,  queen,  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard  . . . 1711 

Bedford,  duke  of,  Russell-square  . . . 1809 

Canning,  George,  New  Palace-yard  . . . 1832 

Cartwright,  major.  Burton  Crescent  . . .1831 

Charles  I.  Charing  Cross 1678 

Charles  II.  Soho-square **** 

Cumberland,  duke  of,  Cavendish-square  . . 1770 

Elizabeth,  queen,  St.  Dunstan’s,  Fleet-street  . 1586 
Fox,  Charles  James,  Bloomsbury-square  . . 1816 

George  I.  Grosvenor-square 1726 

George  I.  Leicester-square — 

George  III.  Somerset-house 1788 

George  III.  Cockspur-street  ....  1836 


Havelock,  sir  H.,  Trafalgar-square  . . . 1861 

Howard,  John  ; first  erected  in  St.  Paul’s  . . 1796 

Jenner,  Edward,  Trafalgar-square,  1858 ; re- 
moved to  Kensingtoii-gardens  . . . . 1862 

James  II.  Whitehall 1687 

Myddelton,  sir  Hugh,  Islington  . . . . 1862 

Napier,  gen.  sir  Charles  J., 'rrafalgar-square  . 1856 

Nelson,  Trafalgar-square 1843 

Pitt,  William,  Hanover-square  . . . . 1831 

Peel,  sir  Robert,  Cheapside  ....  1855 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  near  AVestminster  abbey  i860 
AVellington,  duke  of.  Royal  Exchange  . . . 1844 

AVellington,  duke  of,  arch,  Hyde-park  corner  . 1846 
AAhlliam  III.  St.  James’s-square  ....  1717 
William  IV.  King  William-street  . . . . 1845 

York,  duke  of,  AVaterloo-place  ....  1834 


STATUTES.  Acts  of  Parliament,  Clarendon,  Merton,  &c. 

STEAM  CARE  I AGE  (for  ordinary  roads),  invented  by  the  earl  of  Caithness,  was  said  to 
be  successful  in  i860.  It  travels  OA^er  rough  roads  at  the  rate  of  8 miles  an  hour,  at  a cost 
of  less  than  id.  per  mile.  His  lordship  made  a journey  of  140  miles  in  tAvo  days. 

STEAM-EhTGINE  and  NAVIGATIGhT.  The  steam-engine  is  noticed  by  the  marquess 
of  Worcester,  in  his  Century  of  Inventions,  as  “ a Avay  to  drive  up  Avater  by  fire,”  a.d.  1663. 
See  Railways. 


Solomon  de  Caus,  a French  protestant,  pub-  1 
lishes  a work  which  Arago  (it  is  thought  from  j 
insufiScient  grounds)  considers  to  have  con-  | 
tained  the  germs  of  the  steam-engine  . . 1615 

Papin’s  digester  invented 1681  | 

Captain  Savery’s  engine  constnicted  for  raising  | 

water 1698  j 

Papin’s  engine  exhibited  to  the  Royal  Society  j 

about  1699  j 

Atmospheric  engine  by  Savery  and  Newcomen  1713  ; 
First  idea  of  steam  navigation  set  forth  in  a 
patent  obtained  by  Jonathan  Hulls  . . 1736 

W’att’s  invention  of  performing  condensation  I 
in  a separate  vessel  from  the  cylinder  . . 1765  ! 

His  first  patent 1769  i 

His  engines  upon  a large  scale  erected  in  manu-  i 
fiictories,  and  his  patent  renewed  by  act  of 

parliament 1775 

Thomas  Paine  proposes  the  application  of 

steam  in  America 1778 

Enguies  made  to  give  a rotary  motion  . . . — i 


Watt’s  expansion  engine 1778 

Double-action  engines  proposed  by  Dr.  Falck 

on  Newcomen’s  principle 1779 

Watt’s  double-engine,  and  his  first  patent  for  it 

granted 1781 

The  marquess  Joufiroy  constructed  an  engine 

on  the  Saone — 

Two  Americans  published  a work  upon  the 

steam-engine 1785 

W.  Symin^on  made  a passage  on  the  Forth 

and  Clyde  canal 1789 

First  steam-engine  erected  in  Dublin  by  Henry 

Jackson 1791 

First  experiment  ^vdth  steam  navigation  on  the 

Thames 1801 

The  experiment  of  Mr.  Symington  repeated 

with  success 1802 

Trevethick’s  high-pressure  engine . . . . — 

AA’^oolfs  double  cylinder  expansion  engine  con- 
structed   1804 

Manufactories  warmed  by  steam  . . . . 1806 


* This  statue  is  of  brass,  cast  by  Le  Sueurs,  in  1633,  at  the  expense  of  the  Howard-Ai-undel  family. 

During  the  civil  war,  the  parhament  sold  it  to  John  River,  a brazier,  in  Holborn,  with  strict  orders  to 
break  it  to  pieces  ; but  he  concealed  it  imderground  till  the  Restoration,  when  it  was  erected,  in  1678,  on  a 

pedestal  executed  by  Grinlin  Gibbons.  The  first  equestrian  statue  of  bronze,  founded  at  one  cast,  was  that 

of  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  a.d.  1699;  it  was  elevated  about  1724. 
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STEAM- ENG  IN  E,  continued. 


Fulton’s  steam -boat  on  the  Seine,  Aug.  g,  1803  ; 

at  New  York 1806 

Fulton  started  a steam-boat  on  the  river 

Hudson,  America 1807 

Steam  power  to  convey  coals  on  a railway, 
employed  by  Blenkinsop 1811 


The  Comet  built  by  II.  Bell,  plies  on  the  Clyde, 

Jan.  1812 

Steam  applied  to  x^rinting  in  the  Times  office. 

See  Press 1814 

There  were  five  steam-vessels  in  Scotland  {Pari. 

Returns) — 

First  steam-vessel  on  the  Thames  brought  by 

Mr.  Dodd  from  Glasgow 1815 

First  steamer  built  in  England  {Pari.  Returns) . — 
The  Savannah  steamer,  of  350  tons,  came  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool  in  26  days  July  15,  1819 

First  steamer  in  Ireland 1820 

Steam-gun  invented  by  Perkins . . . . 1824 

Steam-jet  applied 1825 

Captain  Johnson  obtained  io,oooJ.  for  making 
the  first  steam  voyage  to  India,  in  the  Enter- 
prise, which  sailed  from  Falmouth  . Aug.  16,  — 
The  locomotive  steam-carriages  on  railways, 
at  Liverpool Oct.  1829 


The  railway  opened.  Sec  Liverpool  . . . 1830 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Company  formed  1836 
The  Great  Western  arrives  from  Bristol  at  New 
York,  being  her  fir.st  voyage  in  i8days,Junc  17,  1838 
War-steamers  built  in  England  . . . . — 

War-steamers  built  at  Birkenhead,  named  the 
Nemesis  and  Phlegethon,  carrying  each  two 
thirty-two  pounders,  sent  by  government  to 

China 1840 

The  Cunard  steamers  began  to  sail  . . . — 

The  Collins  steamers  began  ....  1850 
The  Pacific  crosses  the  Atlantic  in  q days, 

19  hours,  25  minutes,  arriving  at  Holyhead, 

May  20,  1851 

Steam  packets  leave  Galway  for  America  . . 1858 
The  merits  of  an  attacking  vessel  termed  a 
steam  ram  advocated  by  sir  G.  Sartorius,  were 

discussed  in 1859-60 

An  iron-plated  frigate.  La  Gloire,  completed  in 

France.  See  Navy,  French i860 

The  Warrior,  an  iron-plated  vessel,  launched, 

Dec.  29,  — 

See  Navy  and  Shipping. 


STEAM  VESSELS  BELONGING  TO  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  AT  THE  FOLLOWING  PERIODS. 


Year. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Dependencies. 

'I'otal. 

1814 

0 

5 

0 

1 I 

6 

1815 

3 

5 

0 

2 

10 

1820 

17 

14 

3 

9 

43 

1825 

1 112 

36 

3 

I 17 

168 

1830 

203 

61 

31 

20 

315 

1835 

344 

8S 

68 

48 

545 

1845  1 694 

1850  Belonging  to  the  U: 

nited  Kingdom 

79 

89 

1001 

Long. 

Broad. 

Great  Western 

. 236  feet 

35 

feet 

Duke  of  Wellington . 

. . 240  feet 

60 

feet 

British  Queen 

. 275  feet 

61 

feet 

Great  Britain  . 

. . 322  feet 

51 

feet 

Himalaya  . . . . 

. 370  feet 

43 

feet 

Long.  Broad. 

Persia 390  feet  45  feet 

Great  Eastern*  . . . . ^2  feet  83  feet 

Horse  Power  : — Paddles  1000  ; Screw,  1600  ; 
Weight  of  shixJ,  (fee.,  12,000  tons;  ordinary' 
light  draught  12,000  tons. 


STEAM  HAMMEK.  This  highly  useful  machine  was  invented  by  Mr.  James  Nasmyth 
in  1838,  and  patented  by  him  in  1842.  The  main  feature  in  the  construction  of  the  steam- 
hammer  is,  the  absolutely  direct  manner  by  which  the  elastic  power  of  steam  is  emjiloyed  to 
lift  up  and  let  fall  the  mass  of  iron  which  constitutes  the  hammer,  which  mass  or  block  of 
iron  is  attached  direct  to  the  end  of  a piston-rod  passing  through  the  bottom  of  an  inverted 
steam  cylinder  placed  immediately  over  the  anvil.  The  vast  range  and  perfect  control  over 
the  power  of  the  blows  enable  the  largest  or  smallest  forge-work  to  be  executed  by  the  same 
steam-hammer,  t In  1842,  Mr.  Nasmyth  applied  his  steam-hammer  to  driving  piles,  which 


* The  Great  Eastern — for  a short  time  only  (in  1857-8)  called  Leviathan — was  designed  by  Mr.  I.  K. 
Brunei  [who  died  Sept.  15, 1859],  and  built  by  Messrs.  Scott  Russell  and  Co. , at  Mill  wall.  Its  launching  lasted 
from  Nov.  3,  1857,  to  Jan.  31,  1858.  The  capital  subscribed  having  been  all  expended,  a new  company  was 
formed  to  fit  her  for  sea.  On  Sept.  7,  1859,  she  left  her  moorings  at  Deptford  for  Portland-roads-.  On  the 
voyage  an  explosion  took  place  (off  Hastings),  through  some  neglect  in  regard  to  the  casing  of  one  of  the 
chimneys,  when  ten  firemen  were  killed,  and  many  persons  were  seriously  injured.  After  repairs  she  sailed 
to  Holyhead,  arriving  there  Oct.  10 ; she  endured  the  storm  of  Oct.  25-26  well ; and  proceeded  to  South- 
ampton for  the  winter,  Nov.  4. — She  was  constructed  to  convey  5000  persons  from  London  to  Australia,  a 
distance  of  22,500  miles  ; with  accommodation  for  800  i.st  class  passengers  ; 2000  2nd  class  ; and  1200  3rd 
class.  Her  able  captain  (Harrison)  was  drowned  in  the  Solent,  Jan.  22,  i860,  deeply  regretted.  She  sailed 
for  New  York,  June  17,  under  command  of  Captain  Vine  Hall,  and  arrived  there  June  28th.  After  being 
exhibited  she  left  New  York  Aug.  16,  and  returned  to  England  Aug.  26.  Owing  to  a lawsuit  in  April,  the 
ship  came  into  the  hands  of  sheriff’s  officers  ; but  was  released  and  sailed  for  New  York  on  May  i,  1861 
On  Sept.  12,  1861,  she  suffered  much  loss  through  a violent  gale.  In  1862  she  performed  several  voyages 
to  and  from  New  York  ; but  on  Aug.  1862,  ran  on  a rock  near  Long  Island,  and  injured  her  bottom. 

t It  is  now  employed  in  every  country  where  the  working  of  malleable  iron  is  carried  on.  Owing  to 
the  vast  range  of  power  possessed  by  the  steam-hammer,  forged  iron-work  can  now  by  its  means  he 
executed  on  a scale,  and  for  a variety  of  purposes,  with  such  ease  and  perfection  as  could  not  have  been 
possible  by  the  means  previously  existing.  Parts  of  the  most  gigantic  marine  steam-engines,  anchors,  and 
Armstrong  guns,  as  well  as  the  most  minute  details  of  machinery,  as  in  Enfield  rifles,  are  now  executed 
by  the  steam-hammer. 
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invention  hns  importantly  assisted  iii  the  execution  ol‘ every  great  public  work  in  which  pile- 
ilriving  lias  been  required. 

STKAM-HAM  (to  bo  used  in  naval  warfare),  was  invented  by  Mr.  James  Nasmyth  in 
1S36,  and  communicated  to  the  Admiralty  in  1845. 

STKAKINK  (from  sfear,  suet),  that  part  of  oils  and  fats  which  is  solid  at  common  tem- 
]>eratures.  The  nature  of  these  substances  was  lir.st  made  known  by  Chevreiil,  in  1823,  who 
.showeil  that  they  were  comiiounds  of  peculiar  acids,  with  a base  termed  (jhjccrinc  ; of  the.se 
compounds  the  chief  are  stearine,  margarine,  and  elaine  (from  daion^  oil). 

STEEL,  metal,  a compound  of  iron  and  carbon,  exists  in  nature,  and  lias  been  largely 
fabricated  from  the  earliest  times.  A manufactory  for  cast  steel  is  said  to  have  been  set  up 
by  nenjamin  Huntsman  at  Handsworth,  near  Shcllield,  in  1740.  The  manufacture  of  shear 
steel  began  at  Shellield  about  1800.  German  steel  was  made  at  Newcastle  previously  by  Mr. 
Grawley.  The  invention  of  Mushat  (1800)  and  Lucas  (1804)  were  imjiortant  steps  in  this 
manufacture.  See  Engraving.  In  1856,  Mr.  II.  Bessemer  made  steel  by  pa.ssing  cold  air 
through  liipiid  iron  ; in  1859,  tmigsteii  steel  was  made  in  Germany  ; and  in  1861,  M.  Fremy 
maile  steel  by  bringing  red-hot  iron  in  contact  wth  carbonate  of  ammonia.  He  con.siders 
steel  to  lie  a compound  of  iron  and  nitrogen.  In  i860,  much  attention  was  excited  by  cut- 
lery made  from  a metallic  sand,  brought  from  Taranaki  or  New  ITymouth,  in  New  Zealand. 

STEEL  PENS.  “Iron  pens”  are  mentioned  by  Chamberlayno  in  1685.  Steel  pens 
came  into  use  about  1820,  when  the  first  gross  of  three-slit  pens  was  sold  wholesale  for  ’]l.  45, 
In  1830,  the  price  was  85.,  and  in  1832,  6.9.  A better  pen  is  now  sold  for  6d.  a gross  ; the 
cheapest  sort  at  2d.  ; Birmingham  produces  about  1000  million  pens  per  annum  (1858). 
'Women  and  children  are  principally  employed  in  the  manufacture. 

STEEL-YARD.  An  ancient  in.strument,  the  same  that  is  translated  balance  in  the  Pen 
tateuch.  The  Statera  Romana,  or  Roman  steel-yard,  is  mentioned  in  315  b.c. — The  Steel- 
Yard  Company,  London  mercliants,  who  had  the  steel-yard  assigned  to  them  by  Henry  IIL 
A.D.  1232,  were  Flemings  and  Germans,  and  the  only  exporters,  for  many  years  after,  of  the 
staple  commodities  of  England.  Anderson.  The  company  lost  its  privileges  in  1551. 

STEENKIRK.  See  Enghein. 

STENOGRAPHY  (from  stenos,  narrow),  the  art  of  \mting  in  short-hand,  said  co  have 
been  practised  by  most  of  the  ancient  nations,  and  to  have  followed  from  the  hieroglyphics 
of  the  Egyptians.  Its  improvement  is  also  attributed  to  the  poet  Ennius,  to  Tyro,  Cicero’s 
freed-man,  and  still  more  to  Seneca.  The  Ars  Scribendi  Charactcris,  written  about  a.d.  1412, 
is  the  oldest  system  extant.  Peter  Bales,  the  famous  penman,  jmblished  on  stenogi’aphy 
in  1590  ; and  John  Willis  published  his  “ Stenographic”  in  1602.  There  are  now  numerous 
systems.  Byrom’s  (1750),  Gurney’s  (1753),  Taylor’s  (1786),  Pitman’s  (phonograpliic, 
1857). 

STEPHEN’S  CHAPEL,  ST.,  AYestminster.  The  commons  of  England  held  their 
assemblies  in  this  chapel,  which  was  built  by  king  Stephen,  and  dedicated  about  1135.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Edward  III.  in  1347,  and  by  him  made  a collegiate  church,  to  which  a dean 
and  twelve  secular  priests  were  appointed.  Soon  after  its  surrender  to  Edward  A^L,  about 
1 548,  it  was  applied  to  the  use  of  parliament.  See  Parliament.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
Oct.  16,  1834.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  published  memorials  of  it  about  1810  ; and  Mr. 
^Mackenzie’s  work  appeared  in  1844. 

STEREOCHROAIY,  a mode  of  painting  in  which  water-glass  (an  alkaline  solution  of  flint, 
silex)  serves  as  the  connecting  medium  between  the  colour  and  the  substratum.  Its  inven- 
tion is  ascribed  to  Von  Fuchs,  who  died  at  Jilunich  on  March  5,  1856.  Fine  specimens  of 
this  art  by  Kaulbach  and  Echter  exist  in  the  Museum  at  Berlin,  and  also  at  Munich. 

STEREOMETER.  The  instrument  by  which  is  compassed  the  art  of  taking  the  contents 
of  vessels  of  liquids  by  guaging,  invented  about  a.d.  1350.  Anderson.  M.  Say’s  stereo* 
meter,  for  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  liquids,  porous  bodies,  and  powders  as  well  as 
solids,  was  described  in  1797. 

STEREOSCOPE  (from  stereos,  solid,  and  skopein,  to  see),  an  optical  instrument  for  re* 
presenting  in  apparent  relief  natural  objects,  &c.,  by  uniting  into  one  image  two  plane 
representations  of  these  objects  as  seen  by  each  eye  separately.  The  first  stereoscope  by 
reflection  was  constructed  and  exhibited  by  professor  Charles  AAlieatstone  in  1838,  who 
announced  its  principle  in  1833.  Since  1854,  stereoscopes  have  been  greatly  improved. 

STEREOTYPE  (a  cast  from  a page  of  moveable  printing-types).  It  is  said  that  stereo- 
typing was  known  in  1711.  It  wa.s  practised  by  AA^ni.  Ged  of  Edinburgh,  about  1730.  Some 
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of  Ged’s  plates  are  in  the  Iloyal  Institution,  London.  A Mr.  James  attempted  to  introduce 
Ged’s  process  in  London,  but  failed,  about  1735.  Nichols.  Stereotype  printing  was  in  use 
in  Holland,  in  the  last  century ; and  a quarto  13ible  and  Dutch  folio  Bible  were  printed  there. 
Phillips.  It  was  revived  in  London  by  Wilson,  in  1804.  Since  1850  the  durability  of  stereo- 
types has  been  greatly  increased  by  electrotyping  them  with  copper. 

STEWARD  OF  England,  Lord  High.  The  first  great  ofiicer  of  the  crown.  This 
office  was  established  prior  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  was  formerly  annexed 
to  the  lordship  of  Hinckley,  Leicestershire,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Montfort,  earls  of 
Leicester,  who  were,  in  right  thereof,  lord  high  stewards  of  England  ; but  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort, the  last  earl  of  this  family,  having  raised  a rebellion  against  his  sovereign  Henry  III., 
was  attainted,  and  his  estate  forfeited  to  the  king.  That  prince  in  a great  measure 
abolished  the  office  a.d.  1265.  It  is  now  revived  only  hdc  vice,  at  a coronation,  or  the 
trial  of  a peer.  The  first  afterwards  appointed  was  Thomas,  second  son  of  Henry  IV.  The 
first  for  the  trial  of  a peer  was  Edward,  earl  of  Devon,  on  the  arraignment  of  the  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  in  1400.  The  last,  lord  Denman  at  the  trial  of  the  earl  of  Cardigan,  Feb.  16, 
1841.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  was  lord  high  steward  at  the  coronations  of  Will.  IV.  and 
Victoria. 


STEWARD  OF  THE  Household,  Lord  (an  ancient  office),  has  the  sole  direction  of 
the  king’s  house  below-stairs ; he  has  no  formal  grant  of  his  office,  but  receives  his  charge 
from  the  sovereign  in  person,  who,  delivering  to  him  a white  wand,  the  symbol  of  his  office, 
says,  ^‘Seneschal,  tenez  le  baton  dc  notre  maison.''  This  officer  has  been  called  lord  steward 
since  a.d.  1540  ; previously  to  the  31st  of  Henry  VIII.,  he  was  styled  grand  master  of  the 
household.  His  function  as  a judge  was  abolished  in  1849. 

STIRRUPS  were  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Gracchus  fitted  the  highways  with  stones  to 
enable  the  horsemen  to  mount.  Warriors  had  projections  on  their  spears  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Stirrups  were  used  in  the  fifth  century,  but  were  not  common  even  in  the  twelfth. 

STOCKHOLM,  capital  of  Sweden,  was  fortified  by  Berger  Jarl  in  1254.  Here  the 
Swedish  nobility  was  massacred  by  Christian  II.  in  1528. 


Peace  of  Stockholm,  between  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  queen  of  Sweden,  by  which 
the  former  acquired  the  duchies  of  Bremen 
and  Verden  as  elector  of  Brunswick,  Nov.  20,  1719 


Treaty  of  Stockholm,  between  Sweden  and 
Russia,  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Holstein- 

Gottorp March  24,  1724 

Another  between  England  and  Sweden,  Mar.  3,  1813 


STOCKINGS  of  silk  were  first  worn  by  Henry  II.  of  France,  1547.  In  1560  queen 
Elizabeth  was  presented  with  a pair  of  knit  black  silk  stockings,  by  her  silk- woman,  Mrs. 
Montague,  and  she  never  wore  cloth  ones  any  more.  Howell.  He  adds,  “ Henry  VIII. 
wore  ordinary  cloth  hose,  except  there  came  from  Spain,  by  great  chance,  a pair  of  silk 
stockings  ; for  Spain  very  early  abounded  with  silk.”  Edward  VI.  was  presented  with  a 
pair  of  Spanish  silk  stockings  by  his  merchant,  sir  Thomas  Gresham  ; and  the  present  was 
then  much  taken  notice  of.  Idem.  Others  relate  that  William  Rider,  a London  apprentice, 
seeing  at  the  house  of  an  Italian  merchant  a pair  of  knit  worsted  stockings  from  Mantua, 
made  a pair  like  them,  the  first  made  in  England,  which  he  presented  to  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, 1 564.  Stow.  The  art  of  weaving  stockings  in  a frame  was  invented  in  England  by 
the  rev.  Mr.  Lee,  of  Cambridge,  in  1 589,  twenty-five  years  after  he  had  learnt  to  knit  them 
with  wires  or  needles.  Cotton  stockings  were  first  made  in  1730.  See  Cotton. 

STOCKPORT,  in  Cheshire,  has  become  eminent  on  account  of  the  cotton  trade.  Heaton 
Norris,  in  Lancashire,  is  united  to  it  by  a bridge  over  the  river.  Here  the  Manchester 
blanketeers  were  dispersed,  March  ii,  1817  ; and  here  was  a serious  religious  riot,  when  two 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  were  destroyed,  and  the  houses  of  many  Roman  Catholics  were 
gutted,  and  their  furniture  and  other  contents  smashed  or  burnt,  June  29,  1852. 

STOCKS,  in  which  drunkards  were  placed.  The  last  in  London  were  removed  from 
St.  Clement’s  Danes,  Strand,  Aug.  4,  1826. 

STOCKS.  The  public  funding  system  originated  in  Venice,  and  was  introduced  into 
Florence  in  1340.  The  English  funding  system  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  rise  in  1694. 
The  act  to  prevent  stock -jobbing  passed  March  1734.  The  foundation  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
in  Capel-court,  was  laid  in  May  1800.  The  memorable  Stock  Exchange  hoax,  for  which  lord 
Cochrane,  the  celebrated  admiral  Johnstone,  and  others  were  convicted,  Feb.  22,  1814.  Lord 
Cochrane  was  in  consequence  expelled  the  house  of  commons.  His  innocence  was  afterwards 
proved,  and  he  was  restored  to  his  rank  by  king  William  IV.,  and  to  the  honours  belonging 
to  it  by  queen  Victoria.  Stock-exchange  coffee-house  destroyed  by  fire,  Feb.  ii,  1816.  The 
number  of  stock-holders  in  1840  amounted  to  337,481.  By  a return  of  the  average  price  of 
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tlio  public  I’uiuls  by  tlie  coniiuissioiicrs  lor  the  naluction  of  the  national  debt,  it  appears  that 
Consols  averaged  in  the  your — 
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STOICS,  disciples  of  Zeno  the  philosoplier  ; about  290  b.c.  They  obtained  the  name 
because  they  listened  to  his  iiistructions  in  a porch  or  portico  at  Athens,  called  in  Greek 
iS/ort.  Zeno  taught,  that  man’s  supreme  haj)j)iness  consisted  in  living  agi-eeably  to  nature 
and  reason,  and  that  God  was  the  soul  of  the  world.  Stanley. 

STONE  OPERATION.  Extracting  stone  from  the  bladder  w^as  first  performed  by 
Ammonius  of  Alexandria,  about  a.d.  240.  Cutting  for  the  stone  was  first  performed  on  a 
criminal,  at  Paris,  in  1474,  with  success.  A remedy  discovered  by  Mrs.  Stevens,  for  wdiich 
she  was  rewarded  by  government,  1 739.  See  Lithotomy. 

STONE  BUILDINGS,  &c.  Stone  buildings  were  introduced  into  England,  a.d.  670. 
A stone  bridge  was  built  at  Bow,  in  1087,  and  is  accounted  the  first ; but  a bridge  exists  at 
Crowland,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  860.  See  Bridges.  The  first  stone  building 
in  Irelaml  Avas  a castle,  1161.  See  Building.  Stone  china-ware  was  made  by  Wedgwood  in 
1762.  Artificial  stone  for  statues  was  manufactured  by  a Neapolitan,  and  introduced  into 
England,  1776.  Stone  i^aper  was  made  in  1776.  Ransom' s Artificial  Stone. 

STONEHENGE,  on  Salisbury-plain,  Wiltshire,  among  the  most  celebrated  monuments 
of  British  antiipiity  ; said  to  have  been  erected  on  the  counsel  of  Merlin  by  Aurelius  Ambro- 
sius,  in  memory  of  460  Britons  who  were  murdered  by  Hengist  the  Saxon,  about  a.d.  450. 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  Erected  as  a sepulchral  monument  of  Ambrosius,  a.d.  500. 
Polydore  Vergd.  An  ancient  temple  of  the  Britons,  in  which  the  Druids  officiated. 
Dr.  Slukeley.  The  Britons  had  annual  meetings  at  Abury  and  Stonehenge,  where  laws 
were  made,  j ustice  administered,  and  heinous  crimes  punished. 

STORMS.  The  folloAving  are  among  the  best  authenticated  and  most  memorable.  In 
London  a storm  raged  which  destroyed  1500  houses,  a.d.  944.  One  in  several  parts  of 
England,  the  sky  being  very  dark,  the  Avind  coming  from  the  S.  W.  ; many  churches  Avere 
destroyed;  and  in  Loudon  500  houses  fell,  Oct.  5,  1091.  One  on  the  coast  of  Calais,  Avhen 
Hugh  de  Beauvais  and  several  thousand  foreigners,  on  their  Amyage  to  assist  king  John 
against  the  barons,  perished,  1215.  Holinshed.  Meteorology. 


It  thundered  15  days  successively,  -with  tempests  of 
rain  and  wind,  a.d.  1233. 

Storm  with  violent  hghtnings ; one  flash  passed 
through  a chamber  where  Edward  1.  and  his 
queen  were  conversing,  did  them  no  damage,  but 
killed  two  of  their  attendants,  1285.  Hovedtn. 

Violent  storm  of  hail  near  Chartres,  in  France,  which 
fell  on  the  army  of  Edward  III.  then  on  its  march. 
The  hail  was  so  large  that  the  army  and  horses 
suffered  very  much,  and  Edward  was  obliged  to 
conclude  a peace,  1339.  Matt.  Paris. 

W'hen  Richard  II. ’s  queen  came  from  Bohemia,  on 
her  setting  foot  on  shore  an  awful  storm  arose, 
and  her  ship  and  a number  of  others  were  dashed 
to  pieces  in  the  harbour,  Jan.  1382.  Holinshed. 

Richard’s  second  queen  also  brought  a stonn  with 
her  to  the  Enghsh  coasts,  in  which  the  king’s 
baggage  was  lost,  and  many  ships  cast  away,  1396. 
Idem. 

Hurricane  throughout  Europe,  which  did  very  con- 


siderable damage,  on  Sept.  3,  1658,  the  day  that 
Cromwell  died.  Mortimer. 

Storm  on  east  coast  of  England : 200  colliers  and 
coasters  lost,  with  most  of  their  crews,  1696. 

The  “ Great  Storm,”  one  of  the  most  terrible  that 
ever  raged  in  England.  The  devastation  on  land 
was  immense ; and  in  the  harbours  and  on  the 
coasts,  the  loss  in  shipping  and  in  lives  was  still 
gi'eater,  Nov.  26-27, 

Snow-storm  in  Sweden,  when  7000  Swedes,  it  is 
said,  perished  upon  the  mountauis,  in  their  march 
to  attack  Drontheim,  1719. 

One  in  India,  when  many  hundreds  of  vessels  were 
cast  away,  a fleet  of  Indiamen  greatly  damaged, 
and  some  ships  lost,  and  30,000  persons  perished, 
Oct.  II,  1737. 

Dreadful  hurricane  at  the  Havanah  : many  public 
edifices  and  4048  houses  were  destroyed,  and  1000 
inhabitants  perished,  Oct.  25,  1768. 

Awful  storm  in  the  North  of  England,  in  which  many 


* The  loss  sustained  in  London  alone  was  calculated  at  2,ooo,oool.  sterling.  The  number  of  persons 
drowned  in  the  floods  of  the  Severn  and  Thames,  and  lost  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  and  in  ships  blown 
from  their  anchors  and  never  heard  of  afterwards,  is  thought  to  have  been  8000.  Twelve  men-of-war,  with 
more  than  1800  men  on  board,  were  lost  within  sight  of  their  own  shore.  Trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
17,000  of  them  in  Kent  alone.  The  Eddystone  light-house  was  destroyed,  and  in  it  the  ingenious  contriver 
of  it,  AVinstanley,  and  the  persons  who  were  with  him.  The  bishop  of  Bath  and  AVells  and  his  lady  were 
killed  in  bed  in  their  palace  in  Somersetshire.  Multitudes  of  cattle  were  also  lost : in  one  level  15,000 
sheep  were  drowned. 
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STORMS,  continued. 

vessels  were  destroyed,  and  four  Dublin  packets 
foundered,  Oct.  29,  1775. 

One  at  Surat,  in  the  East  Indies ; destroyed  7000  of 
the  inhabitants,  April  22,  1782. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-one  villages  and  farms  laid 
waste  in  France,  1785. 

One  general  throughout  Great  Britain  : several 
hundred  sail  of  shipping  destroyed  or  damaged, 
Oct.  6,  1794. 

One  which  did  vast  damage  in  London,  and  through- 
out almost  the  whole  of  England,  Nov.  8,  1800. 

A tremendous  storm  throughout  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  by  which  immense  damage  was  done,  and 
many  ships  wrecked,  Dec.  16-17,  1814. 

An  awful  gale,  by  which  a great  number  of  vessels 
were  lost,  and  much  damage  was  done  to  the 
shipping  in  general  on  the  English  coast,  Aug.  31, 
1816. 

Dreadful  hurricane,  ravaged  the  Leeward  Islands, 
from  the  20th  to  22nd  Sept.  1819.  At  the  island  of 
St.  Thomas  alone,  104  vessels  were  lost. 

Great  storm  along  the  coast  from  Durham  to  Corn- 
wall; many  vessels  lost,  Nov.  1821. 

In  Ireland,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin, 
many  houses  were  thrown  down,  and  vast  num- 
bers unroofed,  Dec.  12,  1822. 

Awful  storm  on  the  coast  of  England : many  vessels 
lost,  and  13  driven  ashore  and  wrecked  in  Plymouth 
alone,  Jan.  12-13,  1828. 

At  Gibraltar,  where  more  than  100  vessels  were  de- 
stroyed, Feb.  18,  1828. 

Dreadful  storm  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
immense  property  was  lost,  July  16,  1831. 

A hurricane  visited  London  and  its  neighbourhood, 
which  did  great  damage  to  the  buildings,  but 
without  the  destruction  of  human  hfe,  though 
many  serious  accidents,  occurred,  Oct.  28,  1838. 

Awful  hurricane  on  west  coast  of  England,  and  in 


Ireland.  The  storm  raged  through  Cheshire, 
Staffordshire,  and  Warwickshire  ; 20  persons  were 
killed  in  Liverpool,  by  the  falling  of  buildings, 
and  100  were  drowned  in  the  neighbourhood ; the 
coast  and  harbours  were  covered  with  wrecks ; 
the  value  of  two  of  the  vessels  lost  being  nearly 
half-a-million  sterhng.  In  Limerick,  Galway, 
Athlone,  and  other  places,  more  than  200  houses 
were  blown  down,  and  as  many  more  were  burnt, 
the  winds  spreading  the  fires.  Dublin  suffered 
dreadfully ; London  and  its  neighbourhood  scarcely 
sustained  any  damage,  Jan.  6-7,  1839. 

[The  winter  of  1852-3  (Doc.  and  Jan.)  was  one  of 
storms,  many  of  which  were  very  destructive, 
particularly  to  shipping.] 

Great  storm  in  the  Black  Sea,  Nov.  13-16,  1854, 
causing  much  loss  of  life,  shipping,  and  stores  sent 
for  the  allied  armies  in  the  Crimea. 

Great  storm  onN.  coast  of  Europe,  &c.,  Dec.  31,  1854. 

Great  storm  on  N.E.  coast  of  Scotland  ; 42  fishermen 
lost,  Nov.  23,  1857. 

Dreadful  storm  on  the  night  Oct.  25-26 : the  Royal 
Charter  totally  lost,  and  many  other  vessels  ; 
another  storm  Oct.  31,  and  Nov.  1,  1859. 

Great  storm  in  the  channel  causing  much  loss  of 
life  and  property,  Jan  1,  i860. 

Dreadful  gales,  doing  much  mischief,  Feb.  26,  27,  28 ; 
May  28  ; and  June  2,  i860. 

Great  storm  : part  of  the  Crystal  palace  blown  down; 
Chichester  cathedral  steeple  fell,  Feb.  20,  21,  1861. 

Great  storm  on  British  coasts,  143  wrecks.  May  28, 
1861. 

Storm  on  the  north-east;  50  wrecks,  Nov.  13,  14, 
i86t. 

At  Market  Laverton,  &c. ; hail  six  and  seven  feet 
deep;  much  damage  to  crops  ; Sept.  2,  1862. 

Storm  on  British  coasts ; very  many  wrecks ; Oct. 
19,  20,  1862. 


STORTHIN'G,  the  Norwegian  parliament,  said  to  have  been  first  held  at  Bergen  by 
Hacho  V.  in  1223. 

STOVES.  The  ancients  used  stoves  which  concealed  the  fire,  as  the  German  stoves  yet 
do.  They  lighted  the  fire  also  in  a large  tube  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  the  roof  being  open. 
Apartments  were  warmed  by  portable  braziers.  Stoves  on  this  old  principle,  improved, 
continue  in  use  in  many  houses  and  public  establishments  in  England,  and  still  generally 
on  the  continent.  See  Chimneys  and  Cottager's  Stove. 

STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS,  including  Malacca,  Penang  or  Prince  of  Wales  island,  and 
Singapore,  were  made  a separate  dependency  of  the  British  crown  in  1853,  and  placed  under 
the  governor-general  of  India.  Singapore  is  the  seat  of  government. 

STRAND  (London).  Houses  were  first  built  upon  the  Strand  about  a.d.  1353,  at  which 
period  it  was  the  court  end  of  the  town,  or  formed  the  communication  betw'een  the  two  cities 
of  London  and  Westminster,  being  then  open  to  the  Thames  and  to  the  fields.  Somerset 
and  other  palaces  were  erected  in  1549.  Stow.  The  Strand  bridge  was  commenced  Oct.  ii, 
1811.  See  Waterloo  Bridge.  The  Strand  improvements  were  commenced  in  1829. 

STRASBIJRG,  the  Roman  Argentoratum,  the  capital  of  Alsace.  Here  Julian  defeated  the 
Allemanni,  a.d.  357.  This  town,  formerly  imperial,  was  taken  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1681. 
The  citadel  and  fortifications,  which  he  constructed,  have  been  so  much  augmented,  that 
Strasburg  may  be  considered  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Europe.  It  "was  confirmed  to 
France  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697.  Strasburg  is  remarkable  for  its  magnificent  cathe- 
dral and  tower,  the  latter,  the  loftiest  in  the  world.  An  attempt  at  insurrection  in  the  city 
was  made,  Oct.  29,  1836,  by  prince  Louis  Napoleon  (afterwards  president  of  the  French 
republic,  and  now  emperor),  aided  by  two  officers  and  some  privates.  It  was  instantly  sup- 
pressed by  their  arrest.  The  prince  was  then  shipped  off  to  America  by  the  French  govern- 
ment. See  France. 

STRATHCLUYD,  a kingdom  formed  by  the  Britons,  who  retired  northward  after  the 
Saxon  conquest,  about  a.d.  560.  It  extended  from  the  Clyde  to  Cumberland.  The  Britons 
in  it  submitted  to  Edward  the  Elder,  in  924. 

STRATHMORE,  Countess  of.  Miss  Bowes  of  Durham,  the  then  richest  heiress  in 
Europe,  whose  fortune  was  1,040,000?.  with  vast  additions  on  her  mother’s  death,  and  iin- 
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incnso  estates  o»i  the  demise  of  her  uncle,  married  the  earl  of  Strathmore,  Feb,  25,  1766, 
Having,  after  the  ourl’s  death,  married  Mr.  Stoney,  she  was  forcibly  curried  off  by  him  and 
other  armed  men,  Nov.  10,  1786.  She  was  brought  up  to  the  King’s  Bench  \>y  luibcds  corpm 
and  released,  and  ho  committed  to  prison,  Nov.  23.  The  lady  recovered  her  estates,  which 
she  had  assigned  to  her  husband  uiuler  the  influence  of  terror,  in  May,  1788. 

STK.\TT0N-H1LL,  Battlk  of,  in  Cornwall,  May  16,  1643,  between  the  royal  army 
under  sir  Kalph  Hopton,  and  the  forces  of  the  parliament  under  the  call  of  Stamford.  The 
victory  was  gained  over  the  parliamentarians,  who  lost  numbers  in  killed  and  w'oundcd. 

STREET  RAILWAYS,  previously  established  by  Mr,  Train  in  New  York,  w'ere  opened 
by  him  at  Birkenhead,  Cheshire,  Aug.  30,  i860,  and  at  Baysw’ater,  London,  March  23,  1861, 
A street  railway  bill  was  rejected  by  the  house  of  commons  in  April,  1861,  Nevertheless, 
several  of  these  railways  existed  for  a time  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis  in  1861,  but 
Avere  all  taken  up  in  1862. 

STRELITZ,  the  imperial  guard  of  Russia,  established  in  1568.  Becoming  frequently 
seditious,  they  were  suppressed  by  Peter  the  Great ; great  numbers  were  put  to  death,  many 
by  the  czar’s  own  hand,  1697-1704. 

STRIKES.  See  and  London,  1859-1861.  The  tailors  of  London  struck  for  in- 

crease of  wages  in  April,  1834.  The  strike  of  the  calico-printers  of  Glasgow^,  lasted  nine 
months  in  1834.  The  strike  of  the  amalgamated  engineers  took  place  in  1852  ; and  of  the 
London  Cabmen,  July  27-30,  1853,  A .strike  amongst  the  silk-workers  at  Coventry  came 
to  an  end,  Aug.  30,  i860.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  up  a strike  in  the  building  trade 
began  March  23,  1861, 

STRYCHNIA,  a poisonous  vegetable  alkaloid,  discovered  in  1818  by  Pelletier  and 
Caventou  in  the  seeds  of  the  stryclinus  ignatia,  and  mix  vomica,  and  also  in  the  upas  poison. 
It  is  so  virulent  that  half  a grain  bloivn  into  the  throat  of  a rabbit  occasions  death  in  four 
minutes  ; its  operation  is  accompanied  by  lock-jaw'.  Much  attention  was  given  to  strychnia 
in  1856,  during  the  trial  of  Palmer  for  the  murder  of  Cook. 

STUCCO-WORK  w'as  known  to  the  ancients,  and  was  much  prized  by  them,  particularly 
by  the  Romans,  who  excelled  in  it.  Abbe  Lenglet.  It  was  revived  by  D’Udine,  about  a.d. 
1550  ; and  in  Italy,  France,  and  England  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

STYLE,  The  style  w'as  altered  by  Augustus  Caesar’s  ordering  leap-year  to  be  once  in  four 
years,  and  the  month  Sextilis  to  be  called  Augustus,  8 b.c.  Again  at  Rome,  by  taking 
twelve  days  off  the  calendar,  1582.  See  Calendar.  Introduced  into  most  of  the  other  states 
of  Europe,  1710.  Act  passed  to  change  the  style  in  England  from  the  Julian  to  the  Gre- 
gorian, 1751.  It  took  effect  Sept.  3,  1752.  New  Style  20idL  Year. 

STYLE  Royal.  See  Majesty  and  Titles.  The  styles  of  the  English  sovereigns  is  given 
in  the  later  editions  of  Nicolas’s  “Chronology  of  History.” 

SUBMARINE  TELEGRAPH.  See  (under  Electricity)  Telegraph. 

SUBSIDIES.  Subsidies  to  the  kings  of  England  formerly  gi'anted  in  kind,  particularly 
in  w'ool ; 30,000  sacks  were  voted  to  Edw'ard  III.  on  account  of  the  w’ar  with  France,  1340. 
Anderson.  Subsidies  were  raised  upon  the  subjects  of  England  by  James  I,  1624  ; but  they 
were  contained  in  a bill  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  1639,  Four  subsidies  were  granted  to 
Charles  II.  in  1663.  England  granted  subsidies  to  foreign  pow'ers  in  several  w’ars,  particu- 
larly in  the  w'ar  against  the  revolutionists  of  France,  and  the  w'ar  against  Bonaparte.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  latter  w’as  June  20,  1800,  when  a treaty  of  subsidies  was 
ratified  at  Yienna  between  Austria  and  England,  stipulating  that  the  w'ar  should  be  vigor- 
ously prosecuted  against  France,  and  that  neither  of  the  contracting  pow'ers  should  enter 
into  a separate  peace.  Subsidies  to  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  the  Porte,  and  other  pow'ers, 
were  afterwards  given  by  England  to  the  amount  of  many  millions  sterling.  Phillips. 

SUCCESSION  ACTS,  to  exclude  Roman  Catholics  from  ascending  the  throne  of  these 
realms,  W'ere  passed  in  1689,  and  on  June  12,  1701.  By  this  latter  act  the  succession  of  the 
crown  of  England,  after  the  demise  of  William  III.  and  of  queen  Anne,  W’ithout  issue,  was 
limited  to  Sophia,  electress  of  Hanover,  and  to  her  heirs  being  Protestants,  she  being  the 
grand- daughter  of  James  I.  See  Hanoverian  Succession. 

SUCCESSION,  War  of  (1702- 17 13),  distinguished  by  the  achievements  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  aud  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  and  their  unprofitable  results,  arose  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  an  Austrian  prince  or  a French  prince,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  should  .succeed 
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to  the  throne  of  Spain.  The  British  court  opposed  Louis,  and  Marlborough  was  victorious  ; 
but  the  allies  withdrew  one  after  another,  and  the  French  prince  succeeded.  See  Spain, 
Utrecht. 

SUCCESSION  DUTY  ACT  (i6  & 17  Viet.  c.  51),  after  much  discussion,  was  passed 
Aug.  4,  1853.  By  this  act  the  legacy  duty  was  extended  to  real  estate,  and  was  made  pay- 
able on  succession  to  both  landed  and  personal  property. 

SUDBUKY,  in  Suffolk,  was  disfranchised  for  bribery  in  1848. 

SUE VI,  a warlike  Gothic  tribe,  which  with  the  Alani  and  the  Visigoths  entered  Spain 
about  408,  were  overcome  by  the  latter,  and  absorbed  into  their  kingdom  about  584. 

SUEZ  CANAL.  A plan  for  a canal  between  the  head  of  the  Ked  Sea  and  the  bay  of 
Pelusium  was  brought  forward  by  M.  de  Lesseps  in  1852.  The  consent  of  the  Egyptian, 
Turkish,  Kussian,  French,  and  Austrian  governments  were  gradually  obtained,  but  not  that 
of  the  British.  A company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose,  and  the  work  commenced. 
The  cost  is  estimated  at  8,000,000^.* * * § 

SUFFRAGAN  BISHOPS.  Power  to  appoint  them  was  given  by  parliament  in  1534  to 
Henry  Vlll.  as  head  of  the  church.  See  Siqyremacy. 

SUGAR, t Saccharum  officinarum,  is  supposed  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancient  Jews. 
Found  in  the  East  Indies  by  Nearchus,  admiral  of  Alexander,  325  b.c.  Strabo.  An  oriental 
nation  in  alliance  with  Poinpey  used  the  juice  of  the  cane  as  a common  beverage.  Lucan. 
The  best  sugar  was  produced  in  India.  Pliny.  It  was  prescribed  as  a medicine  by  Galen. 
Brought  into  Europe  from  Asia,  a.d.  625.  In  large  quantities  1150.  It  was  attempted  to 
be  cultivated  in  Italy  ; but  not  succeeding,  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  carried  it  to 
America  about  1510.?  Our  chief  importations  of  sugar  are  from  the  British  West  Indies, 
the  East  Indies,  Mauritius,  and  Brazil.  Sugar  was  first  taxed  by  name,  i James  II.  1685. 
The  previous  customs  duties  upon  sugar  were  repealed,  and  moderated  duties  substituted, 
by  the  act  9 & 10  Viet.  c.  63,  passed  Aug.  18,  1846,  by  which  act  the  same  duties  were 
levied  upon  the  sugar  of  foreign  countries  as  levied  upon  sugar  the  produce  of  British 
colonies:  annually  reduced  until  July  5,  1851.  The  importations  of  sugar  have  in  conse- 
quence considerably  increased,  and  amounted  in  1852  to  upwards  of  eight  millions  of  cwts., 
paying  a duty  exceeding  four  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  Sugar  imported  in  1854,  9,615,802 
cwts  ; in  1861,  12, 165, 139  cwts.  In  1855,  the  duty  was  again  increased.§  Sugar  was  ex- 
tracted from  beet-root  in  France  by  Achard,  in  1799,  and  has  been  since  largely  manufactured. 

SUGAR-REFINING  was  made  known  to  Europeans  by  a Venetian,  1503,  and  was  first 
practised  in  England  in  1659,  though  some  say  that  we  had  the  art  a few  years  sooner.  Dr. 
Scoffern’s  improved  processes  were  patented  in  1848-50. 

SUICIDE  (from  sui,  self,  ccedere,  to  kill),  the  slayer  of  himself.  The  first  instance 
(passing  that  of  Samson)  recorded  in  Jewish  history,  is  that  of  Saul,  1055  b.c.  Apollodorus. 
The  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers  deemed  it  a crime,  and  burned  the  offending  hand  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  body.  In  the  early  part  of  the  Roman  history,  the  only  instance 
recorded  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Tarquin  I.,  when  the  soldiers,  thinking  themselves  disgraced 
by  being  ordered  to  make  common  sewers,  destroyed  themselves,  606  b.c.  Instances  after- 

* Writing  on  Nov.  7,  1862,  M.  Delacour,  a French  engineer,  after  viewing  the  works  which  were 
“ employing  25,000  men  in  the  desert,”  expresses  his  conviction  that  this  important  work  will  be  com- 
pleted in  four  or  five  years.  Cosmos.  The  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  have  been  admitted  into  a 
narrow  channel  communicating  with  Lake  Timsah.  This,  however,  is  a very  insignificant  part  of  the  work 
(Dec.  1862). 

t Sugar,  long  considered  a neutral  substance,  without  congeners,  has  of  late  years  become  the  head  of 
a numerous  family,  daily  increasing,  viz.  : Cane-sugar  (swcro.se,  from  the  sugar-cane  ; boiled  with  dilute 
acids  it  yields  glucose)  ; fruit-sugar  (from  many  recent  fruits)  ; grape-sugar  {glucose  ; from  dried  fruits  and 
altered  starch)  ; sugar  of  milk  ; Afehtose  (from  Eucalyptus,  by  Berthelot  in  1856):  (from  the  berries 

of  the  mountain  ash,  by  Pelouze)  ; inosite  (from  muscular  tissue,  Scherer)  ; dulcose  (by  Laurent)  ; manvife 
(from  manna,  obtained  from  the  Fraxinus  Ornus,  a kind  of  ash) ; quercite  (from  acorns);  to  these  have  been 
lately  added  mycose,  by  M.  Mitscherlich,  and  melezetose  and  trehalose,  by  M.  Berthelot. 

1 About  the  year  T138  the  sugar-cane  was  transported  from  Tripoli  and  Syria  to  Sicily,  thence  to 
Madeira,  and  finally  to  the  West  Indies  and  America.  It  is  not  known  at  what  date  sugar  was  introdviced 
into  England,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  prior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Mr.  Whittaker,  in  the  History 
of  Whalley,  p.  109,  quotes  an  earlier  instance  in  1497.  A manuscript  letter  from  sir  Edward  Wotton  to  lord 
Cobham,  dated  Calais,  6th  March,  1546,  advertises  him  that  sir  Edward  had  taken  up  for  his  lordship 
twenty-five  sugar-loaves  at  six  shillings  a loaf,  “ whiche  is  eighte  pence  a pounde.  ” 

§ In  1840,  the  imports  of  sugar  into  the  United  Kingdom  were  nearly  5,000,000  cwts.,  of  which  nearly 
four  millions  were  for  home  consumption  ; and  the  duty  amounted  to  about  five  millions  and  a half 
sterhng.  In  1850,  the  imports  were  8,285,734  cwts.  and  the  reduced  duty,  amounted  to  4,138,951/.  ; in 
1853,  7,272,833  ewts.  were  retained  for  home  consumption ; duty,  4,083,836/.  ; in  1859,  8,641,920  cwts.  were 
retained  tor  home  consumption;  duty,  5,935>909^- 
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wards  occurred,  liowcver,  oC  illustrious  men  committing  suicide,  as  Cato,  46  n,c.*  In  the 
Homan  Catholic  church,  in  the  sixth  century,  it  was  ordained  that  no  commemoration 
should  bo  made  in  the  Kucharist  for  such  as  committed  self-murder.  'I'his  ecclesiastical  law' 
continued  till  the  Heforniation,  when  it  was  admitted  into  the  statute  law  of  England  by  the, 
authority  of  parliament,  with  the  conliscation  of  land  ami  goods.  Till  1823  the  body  of  the 
suiciilo  w’as  ilirected  to  bo  buried  in  a cro.ss-road,  and  a stake  to  be  driven  through  it. 
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Gen.  richogni April  7, 

Miss  Chainiwnto  ....  Aug.  15, 

Scllis,  valotof  tho  cluko  of  Cumberland,  May  31, 
.Vbraham  Goldsmid,  an  eminent  merchant 
Williams,  murderer  of  the  Marr  family.  Doc.  15, 

Lord  French Dec.  9, 

Marshal  Horthier  ....  Juno  i, 

S.imuel  Whitbread,  Ivsq.  . . . Sept.  6, 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  . . . Nov.  2, 

Sir  Richard  Croft  ....  Nov.  6, 
Christopho,  king  of  Ilajdi  . . . Oct.  8, 

.Vdm.  sir  George  Cami)bell  . . . Jan.  23, 

Mariiuess  of  Londonderry  . . Aug.  12, 

Hon.  colonel  Stiuihopo  . . . Jan.  26, 

Mr.  Montgomery  in  Newgate  (see  Prussic  Acid), 

July  4, 

Mi.ss  Charlotte  Both  ....  Jan.  3, 

liord  Greaves Feb.  7, 

Colonel  Brerctou  ....  Jan.  13, 

Major  Thompson June  13, 

Mr.  Simpson,  the  tmvcller  . . July  24, 

Lord  James  Beresford  . . . April  27, 

Gen.  sir  Rufane  Shaw  Donkin  . . May  1, 

'the  earl  of  .Munster  . . . March  20, 

Lcu'd  Congleton  ....  June  8, 

Laman  Blanchard  ....  Feb.  15, 

Colonel  Gurwood  ....  Dec.  29, 

Rear-admiral  CoUard  . . . March  18, 

Haydou.  the  eminent  painter  . June  22, 

Count  Bresson Nov.  2, 

Colonel  King,  in  India  . . . July  12, 

Walter  Watts,  lessee  of  the  Olympic  theatre, 

July  13, 

Rev.  Dr.  Rice Jan.  20, 

Lieut.-col.  Layard  ....  Dec.  27, 
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1846 

1847 
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! Rev.  T.  Robinson  (threw  himself  off  Shak- 
spero’s  Cliff,  Dover)  . . . Aug.  16,  1854 

Dr.  Franks,  late  editor  of  tho  AUgemeine  Zeituny, 
after  killing  his  .son  . . . Nov.  3,  1855 

John  Sadlcir,  .M  P.  (in  1852,  a lord  of  the  trea- 
sury), by  pni.ssic  acid  ; on  llamp.stead  Heath. 

(Ho  was  found  to  have  been  giiilty  of  enormous 
frauds  upon  the  Tii)perary  bank,  &c.),  Feb.  16,  1856 
A.  Smart,  a watchmaker,  threw  himself  from 
the  whispering  gallery  in  St.  Paul’s,  March  14,  — 
Charles  Russell,  Esq.,  late  chairman  of  Great 
Western  Railway  ....  May  15,  — 
Hugh  Miller,  geologist,  author  of  TJi£  Old  Red 
Sant/sioae  (insane,  through  ovcr\vt;rk)  Dec.  23,  — 

Major-gen.  Stalker,  C.B.  of  Indian  army  (.March 
14),  iind  commodore  Ethersey,  of  the  Indian 
navy.  (Both  through  physical  and  mental 
depres.sion  while  on  the  expedition  against 
Persia;  see  Ruskire)  . . . March  17,  1857 

Major  Warburton,  M.P.  for  Harwich,  brother 
of  Eliot,  lost  in  the  Amazon  . Oct.  23,  — 

Henry  M.  Witt,  a promising  j'oung  chemist,  at 
the  Government  School  of  Mines  . June  19,  1858 
Dr.  Sadleir,  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 

Dublin Jwly>  — 

Rev.  G.  Martin,  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of 

Exeter Aug.  27,  iSGo 

Lord  Forth,  son  of  earl  of  Perth  . Oct.  8,  1861 

INQUESTS  ON  SUICIDES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


1856 

919  males 

395  females 
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1858 

909  » 

366  » 

1275 

i860 

961  ,, 

396  „ 

1357 

1861 

961  „ 

363  >. 
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SUITORS’  FUND  (in  the  Court  of  Chancery) Jn  1862  amounted  to  1,290,000^  As  thi.s 
money  had  no  specific  owner,  a proposal  was  made  by  government  to  apply  it  to  the  building 
of  new  law-courts,  payment  of  all  legal  claims  being  guaranteed.  The  scheme  was  deferred 
by  parliament. 

SULPHUR  has  been  knoAvn  from  the  earliest  times.  Basil  Valentine  mentions  its  pro- 
duction from  green  vitriol.  Sulphuric  acid  (vitriol),  produced  from  the  burning  of  sulphur, 
was  introduced  into  England  about  1720.  Sulphur  has  been  the  object  of  research  of  many 
eminent  chemists  during  the  present  century,  and  many  discoveries  have  been  made,  such  as 
its  allotropic  condition,  &c.  It  is  the  inflammable  constituent  in  gunpowder. — The  sulphur 
mines  of  Sicily  have  been  WTOught  since  the  sixteenth  century,  but  the  exportation  was 
inconsiderable  till  about  1820;  in  1838  the  trade  increased  so  much  that  Great  Britain 
alone  imported  38,654  tons.  In  that  year  the  Neapolitan  government  was  induced  to  grant  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  to  a French  company ; but  a Arm  remonstrance  from  the  British 
government  led  to  a discontinuance  of  this  impolitic  restriction  in  1841,  wliich,  however, 
gave  a great  and  a lasting  impetus  to  the  British  sulphur  manufacture. 

SULTAN.  A Turkish  title,  from  the  Arabic,  signifying  king  of  kings,  and  given  to  the 
grand  signior  or  emperor  of  Turkey.  It  properly  signifies  king,  lord,  or  ruler,  and  is  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  grand  signior.  Pardon.  It  was  first  given  to  the  Turkish  princes 
Angrolipez  and  Musgad,  about  A.D.  1055.  Vattier.  It  Avas  first  given,  according  to  others, 
to  the  emperor  Mahmoud,  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Hegira. 


* There  have  been  three  instances  of  self-destruction  by  fire ; that  of  the  philosopher  Empedocles,  who 
threw  himself  into  the  crater  of  Movmt  Etna  ; of  a Frenchman,  who,  in  imitation  of  him,  threw  himself,  in 
1820,  into  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  ; and  of  an  Enghshman,  who  jumped  into  the  furnace  of  a forge%bout  the 
year  1811.  Plutarch  relates  that  an  unaccountable  passion  for  suicide  seized  the  Milesian  virgins,  from 
which  they  could  not  be  prevented  by  the  tears  and  prayers  of  their  friends  ; but  a decree  being  issued 
that  the  body  of  every  j'oung  maid  who  did  seK-murder  should  be  drawn  naked  through  the  streets,  a stop 
was  soon  put  to  the  extraordinary  frenzy. 
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SUMPTUARY  LAWS.  Laws  to  restrain  excess  in  dress,  furniture,  eating,  &c.  Those 
of  Zaleucus  ordained  that  no  woman  should  go  attended  by  more  than  one  maid  in  the  street, 
unless  she  were  drunk  ; and  that  she  should  not  wear  gold  or  embroidered  apparel,  unless 
she  designed  to  act  un  chastely,  450  n.c.  Diog.  Laert.  The  Lex  Orchia  among  the  Itomans, 
(i8i  B.C.),  limited  the  guests  at  feasts,  and  the  number  and  quality  of  the  dishes  at  an 
entertainment ; and  it  also  enforced  that  during  supper,  which  was  the  chief  meal  among 
the  Romans,  the  doors  of  every  house  should  be  left  open.  The  English  sumptuary  laws, 
chielly  of  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Henry  VIII.,  were  repealed  in  1856.  See  Dress, 
Luxunj,  &c. 

SUN.  Pythagoras  taught  that  the  sun  was  one  of  the  twelve  spheres,  about  529  u.c. 
The  relative  distances  of  the  sun  and  moon  were  first  calculated  geometrically  by  Aristarchus, 
who  also  maintained  the  stability  of  the  sun,  about  280  B.c.  Numerous  theories  were 
ventured  during  fifteen  centuries,  and  astronomy  lay  neglected  until  about  A.D.  1200,  when 
it  was  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Moors  of  Barbary  and  Spain.  The  Copernican  system  was 
made  known  in  1530.  See  Copernican  System  and  Solar  System.  Galileo  and  Newton  main- 
tained that  the  sun  was  an  igneous  globe.  The  transit  of  Mercury  was  observed  by  Gassendi. 
By  the  observations  of  Dr.  Halley  on  the  spot  which  darkened  the  sun’s  disc  in  July  and 
August,  1676,  he  established  the  certainty  of  its  motion  round  its  own  axis.  Parallax  of  the 
sun.  Dr.  Halley,  1702.  Solar  spots  were  first  observed  by  Fabricius  and  Harriot  in  1610. 
A macula  three  times  the  size  of  the  earth  passed  the  sun’s  centre,  April  21,  1766,  and  fre- 
quently since.  Herschel  measured  tw'o  spots,  whose  length  taken  together  exceeded  50,000 
miles,  April  19,  1779.  Since  1851  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  luminous  pro- 
tuberances observed  on  the  edge  of  the  sun’s  disc  during  a total  eclipse.  At  the  total  eclipse, 
July  18,  i860,  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue  took  two  photographs  at  the  time  of  total  obscuration. 
See  Spectrum. 

SUNCION,  Tkeaty  of,  between  general  Urquiza,  director  of  the  Argentine  confedera- 
tion, and  C.  A.  Lopez,  president  of  the  republic  of  Paraguay,  recognising  the  independence 
of  Paraguay,  July  15,  1852. 

SUNDAY,  or  Lord’s  Day.  Most  nations  have  counted  one  day  in  seven  holy.  Sunday 
was  the  day  on  which,  anciently,  divine  adoration  was  paid  to  the  Sun.  Among  Christians 
it  is  commonly  called  Dies  Dominica,  or  Lord’s  day,  on  account  of  our  Saviour's  aj^pearance 
on  that  day,  after  his  resurrection.  The  first  civil  law  that  was  issued  for  the  observance  of 
this  day,  combined  it  with  that  of  the  seventh-day  Sabbath  and  other  festivals.  Eusebius, 
Life  of  Constantine : and  it  was  followed  by  several  imperial  edicts  in  favour  of  this  day, 
which  are  extant  in  the  body  of  Roman  law,  the  earliest  being  that  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
dated  March  7,  321.  Corpus  Juris  Civilis.  See  Sabbath ; Sabbatarians ; Sports,  Book  of,  &c. 


The  council  of  Orleans  prohibited  country  ! 

labour,  which  that  decree  had  allowed  . a.d.  338  : 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.  authorised  certain  j 
sports  after  divine  service  on  Sundays.  See  j 
Sports. 

The  Sabbath-day  was  ordained  to  be  kept  holy 
in  England,  from  Saturday  at  three  in  the 
afternoon  to  Monday  at  break-of-day,  4 Canon, 
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Act  of  parliament,  levying  one  shilhng  on  every 
person  absent  from  church  on  Sundays,  3 
James  1 1606 


Act  restraining  amusements,  i Charles  I.  . 1625 
Act  restraining  the  performance  of  servile 
works,  and  the  sale  of  goods  except  milk  at 
certain  hours  and  meat  in  public-houses,  and 
works  of  necessity  and  charity,  on  forfeiture 

of  five  shillings,  29  Charles  II 1G77 

The  Sunday  act  was  passed  in  1781.  In  March 
1855,  lord  Robert  Grosvenor  (since  lordEbury), 
introduced  a bill  to  suppress  Sunday  trading. 

It  met  with  much  opposition  and  was  with- 
drawn. 


SUNDAY’’  SCHOOLS  were  first  establi.shecl  in  England  in  or  about  the  year  1781,  by 
Robert  Raikes,  an  eminent  printer  of  Gloucester,  conjointly  with  Dr.  Stock.  See  Education 
and  Sabbath  Schools. 


SUN-DIALS  were  invented  by  Anaximander,  550  b.c.  Pliny,  I.  2.  The  first  put  up  at 
Rome  was  by  Papirius  Cursor,  at  the  temple  of  Quirinus,  when  time  Avas  divided  into  hours, 
293  B.c.  Suii-dials  were  first  set  up  in  churches,  a.d.  613.  Lenglet. 


SUPERANNUATION  ACT  for  the  Civil  Service  was  passed  in  April,  1859. 


SUPREMACY  over  the  church  was  claimed  by  pope  Gelasius  I.  as  bishop  of  Rome,  494. 
On  Jan.  15,  1535,  Henry  VIII.  by  virtue  of  the  act  26  Hen.  VIII.  c.  i,  formally  assumed 
the  style  of  “on  earth  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England,”  which  has  been  retained 
by  all  succeeding  sovereigns.  The  bishop  of  Rochester  (Fisher)  and  the  ex-lord  chancellor 
(sir  Thomas  More),  and  many  others  were  beheaded  for  denying  the  king’s  supremacy  in 
1535  ; and  in  1578,  John  Nelson,  a priest,  and  Thomas  SherAVOod,  a youug  layman,  Avere 
executed  at  Tyburn  for  the  same  offence. 
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SIT KA'r  (East  Indies).  Eofore  the  En;.,dish  East  India  (Jonipany  obtained  pnsse.ssion  of 
lloinbay,  the  prosiilency  of  their  alliiirs  on  tlio  coast  of  Malabar  \va.s  at  Snrat ; and  tliey  had 
a factory  here  establisln'd  under  captain  Best  in  i6ii.  Tlic  (Jrcat  Mogul  had  then  an  ollicer 
who  was  styled  his  admiral.  An  attack  of  the  Mahratta  chief  Sivajee,  on  the  Hriti.sh  factory, 
was  defeateil  by  sir  George  O.venden,  1C64.  The  English  were  again  attacked  in  1670,  ami 
1702,  and  often  snbseciuently.  The  East  India  Company,  in  I759>  lifted  out  an  armament, 
which  dispo.ssessed  the  admiral  of  the  castle  ; and,  soon  after,  the  possession  of  this  c<istle 
was  conlirmeil  to  them  by  the  court  of  Delhi.  Surat  was  vested  in  the  British  by  treaty  in 
1800  and  1803. 

SURGEONS,  Royal  Colucgk  oi-\  The  first  charter  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  1540. 
Formerly  barbers  and  surgeons  were  uniteil,  until  it  was  enacted  that  “no  jierson  using  any 
shaving  or  barbery  in  London  shall  occupy  any  surgery,  letting  of  blood,  or  other  matter 
excejding  only  the  drawing  of  teeth.”  The  surgeons  obtained  a new  charter  in  1745,  1800, 
and  1S44.  Since  that  ])criod,  various  legislative  and  other  important  regulations  have  liecn 
adopted  to  promote  their  utility  and  respectability  ; and  no  person  is  legally  entitled  to 
]»raetise  as  a surgeon  in  the  cities  of  London  and  'Westminster,  or  within  seven  miles  of  the 
former,  who  has  not  been  examined  at  this  college.  The  college  in  Lincoln’s-inn-Fields  was 
re-modelled  in  1836,  and  the  interior  completed  in  1837.  The  premises  were  enlarged  in 
1852-3.  See  Medical  Council.  ' 

SURGERY.  It  was  not  until  the  age  of  Hippocrates  that  diseases  Avere  made  a separate 
study  from  philosophy,  &c.,  about  410  n.c.  Hi})pocrates  mentions  t\\G  ambe,  the  ancient 
instrument  Avitli  which  they  reduced  dislocated  bones.  Celsus  flourished  about  a.  d.  17; 
Galen,  170;  rEtius,  500;  Paulus  rEgineta,  in  640.  The  Arabians  revived  surgery  about 
900  ; and  in  the  sixteenth  century  a new  era  in  the  science  began  : between  these  periods 
surgery  Avas  confined  to  ignorant  priests  or  barbers.  Anatomy  Avas  cultivated  under  the 
illustrious  A^’esalius,  the  father  of  modern  surgery,  in  1538.  Surgeons  and  doctors  Avere 
exempted  from  bearing  arms  or  seiwing  on  juries,  1513,  at  AA^hich  period  there  Avere  only 
thirteen  in  London.  See  Physic. 

SURINAM  (Dutch  Guiana).  The  factories  established  by  the  English  in  1640  were 
occupied  by  the  Portuguese,  1643  ; by  the  Dutch,  1654  ; taken  by  the  British,  1804  ; and 
restored  to  the  Dutch,  1814. 

SURNAMES  first  began  in  Greece  and  Egypt,  as  Soter^  Saviour  ; Nicator,  conqueror  ; 
Euergetes,  benefactor ; Philopator,  loA'er  of  his  father  ; Philometor,  loA’-er  of  his  mother,  &e. 
Strato  Avas  surnanied  Physicus,  from  his  deep  study  of  nature  ; Aristides  Avas  called  the 
dust;  Phocion,  the  Good;  Plato,  Athenian  Bee  ; Xenophon,  X\\q  Attic  Muse  ; Aristotle, 
the  Stagyrite  ; Pythagoras,  the  Samian  Sage  ; Menedemus,  the  Eretrian  Bull ; Demoeritus, 
the  Laughing  Philosopher  ; Virgil,  the  Mantuan  Sivan,  &c.  Surnames  Avere  introduced  into 
England  by  the  Normans,  and  Avere  adopted  by  the  nobility,  a.T).  iioo.  The  old  Normans 
used  Fitz,  Avhich  signifies  son,  as  Fitz-herbert.  The  Irish  used  0,  for  grandson,  as  O’Neal, 
O’Donnell.  The  Scottish  Highlanders  employed  Mac,  as  Macdonald,  son  of  Donald.  The 
Saxons  added  the  Avord  son  to  the  father’s  name,  as  'Williamson.  Many  of  the  most  common 
surnames,  such  as  Johnson,  'Wilson,  Dyson,  Nicholson,  &c.,  Avere  taken  by  Brabanters  and 
other  Flemings,  Avho  Avere  naturalised  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  1435.  M.  A.  Lower’s 
“ Dictionary  of  English  Surnames”  Avas  published  in  i860. 

SURPLICES.  First  Avorn  by  the  JeAvish  priests,  and  said  to  haA'^e  been  first  used  in 
churches,  a.d.  316,  and  encouraged  by  pope  Adrian,  786.  Every  minister  saying  public 
prayers  shall  Avear  a comely  surplice  Avith  slecA'es,  Canon  58.  The  garb  prescribed  by  stat. 
2 Edw.  VI.  1547  ; again,  i Eliz.  1558  ; and  13  & 14  Chas.  II.  1662. 

SURREY  ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS  (near  London),  were  established  in  1831,  by  Mr. 
EdAvard  Cross,  aa'Iio  brought  hither  the  menagerie  formerly  at  Exeter  cliange.  Various 
picture  models  have  been  exhibited  here  since  1837,  viz.  VesuA'ius,  Iceland,  &c.,  accompanied 
by  fireAvorks.  In  1856,  a company  AA^hich  had  taken  the  gardens,  erected  a large  yet  elegant 
building  for  concerts  ; the  architect  being  ]\Ir.  Horace  Jones.  On  Oct.  19,  1856,  AA^hen  the 
hall  contained  about  9000  persons,  attending  to  hear  the  rcA''.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  seven  were 
killed  and  thirty  seriously  injured,  by  a false  alarm  of  fire.  In  1862  the  hall  aaus  temporarily 
taken  for  the  reception  of  the  patients  of  St.  Thomas’s  hospital. 

SURVEY.  See  Ordnance. 

SUSPENSION  BRIDGES.  The  greatest  and  oldest  in  the  AA'orld  is  in  China,  near  King- 
tung  ; it  is  formed  of  chains.  Rope  suspension  bridges,  from  rocks  to  rocks,  are  also  of 
Chinese  origin.  In  these  realms  chain  suspension  bridges  are  of  recent  construction.  The 
bridge  over  the  !Menai  Strait  is  the  most  surprising  Avork,  every  AAxay  considered,  of  modern 
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times.  The  Hungerford  (or  Charing  Cross)  suspension  bridge  was  opened  May  i,  1845, 
Parliament  empowered  the  commissioners  of  woods  to  erect  (among  other  improvements 
tliere)  a suspension  bridge  at  Battersea,  Sept.  1846  ; and  many  bridges  of  similar  constnic- 
tion  have  been  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Lambeth  and  Westminster  sus- 
pension bridge  was  opened  Nov.  10,  1862.  See  Menai  Strait,  Hungerford  Bridge,  &c. 

SUSSEX,  Kingdom  of.  See  Britain. 

SUTLEJ,  a river  in  N.-W.  India,  on  the  banks  of  which  were  fought  the  desperate 
battles  of  Aliwal  and  Sobraon  {which  see). 

SUTTEES,  the  burning  of  widows.  This  custom  began  in  India  from  one  of  the  wives 
of  “ Bramah,  the  son  of  God,”  sacrificing  herself  at  his  death,  that  she  might  attend  him  in 
heaven.  So  many  as  seventeen  widows  have  burnt  themselves  on  the  funeral  pile  of  a rajah  ; 
and  in  Bengal  alone,  700  have  thus  perished,  until  lately,  in  each  year.  Mr.  Holw^ell  was 
present  at  many  of  these  sacrifices.  On  Feb.  4,  1743,  he  saw  a young  and  beautiful  creature, 
only  seventeen  years  of  age,  the  mother  of  twm  children,  thus  sacrifice  herself,  with  a fortitude 
and  courage  that  astoni.shed  every  witness  of  the  scene.  The  English  government,  after  long 
discouraging  suttees,  formally  abolished  them,  Dec.  7,  1829.  They  have  since  occasionally 
t iken  place. 

SWABIA,  a province  in  S.  Germany  ; w^as  conquered  by  Clovis,  and  incorporated  into 
the  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  A.D.  496.  After  various  changes  of  rulers,  it  was  made  a duchy 
by  the  emperor  Conrad  I.  in  912,  for  Erchanger  ; according  to  some,  in  916,  for  Burckhardt. 
The  duchy  became  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen  in  1080.  Duke  Frederic  III. 
became  emperor  of  Germany  as  Frederic  I.  (usually  styled  Barbarossa,  red  beard),  in  1152. 
Conradin,  his  descendant,  w^as  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Tagliacozzo  {which  see),  in  1268,  and 
beheaded  shortly  after.  The  breaking  up  of  the  duchy  gave  rise  to  many  of  the  small 
German  states  ; part  of  Swabia  is  included  in  Wurtemberg  and  Switzerland.  Sw^abia  w’as 
made  a circle  of  the  empire  in  1387  and  1500. 

SWAN  EIYEK  SETTLEMENT.  See  Western  Australia. 

SWEABOEG,  a strong  fortress  in  Finland,  3^  miles  south  of  Helsingfors;  it  is  situated 
on  seven  rocky  islands.  The  fortifications  were  commenced  by  the  Swedes  in  1 748,  and 
were  not  completed  in  1789,  when  Finland  was  united  to  Eussia,  by  whose  government  the 
wmrks  were  zealously  continued.  It  is  termed  the  Gibraltar  of  the  north.  On  Aug.  6,  1855, 
the  English  and  a part  of  the  French  fleet  anchored  ofl"  Sweaborg,  and  bombarded  it  by 
mortar  and  gun-boats  from  the  9th  to  the  nth,  causing  the  destruction  of  nearly  all  the 
principal  buildings,  including  the  dockyard  and  arsenal.  But  few  casualties  and  no  loss  of 
life  ensued  in  the  allied  squadron.  Success  could  not  be  pursued  for  w^ant  of  mortars. 

SWEAEING  ON  THE  Gospel.  First  used  a. d.  528.  Introduced  in  judicial  proceedings 
about  600.  Rapin.  Profane  Swearing  made  punishable  by  fine  ; a labourer  or  servant 
forfeiting  is.  others  2s.  for  the  first  offence ; for  the  second  oflence,  4s.  ; the  third  oflence, 
6s.  ; 6 Wm.  III.  1695.  See  Oaths. 

SWEATING  SICKNESS.  See  Plague. 

SWEDEN  (N.  Europe).  The  ancient  inhabitants  were  the  Fins,  now  the  modern 
inhabitants  of  Finland,  a diminutive  race,  who  retired  to  their  present  territory  on  the 
appearance  of  the  Scandinavians  or  Goths,  who  have  ever  since  been  masters  of  Sweden. 
See  Scandinavia.  The  internal  state  of  this  kingdom  is  little  known  jireviously  to  the 
eleventh  century.  By  the  union  of  Calmar  in  1397,  Sweden  became  a province  of  Denmark, 
and  was  not  rescued  from  this  subj ection  until  1521,  when  Gustavus  Vasa  recovered  the  king- 
dom from  the  Danish  yoke.  He  became  king  in  1523,  and  his  descendants  ruled  till  1809. 
The  government  of  Sweden  is  a limited  monarchy.  The  diet,  which,  however  different  in  its 
formation,  bears  in  its  object  a great  resemblance  to  the  British  parliament,  consists  of  four 
orders,  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  the  peasants,  and  the  burghers.  The  king  is,  as  in  Britain, 
the  head  of  the  executive.  There  are  two  universities,  Upsal  and  Lund  ; and  Sweden  can 
boast,  among  its  great  men,  Linnseus,  Celsus,  Scheele,  Bergman,  Berzelius,  Thorwaldsen, 
and  Andersen.  Population  in  1855,  of  Sweden,  3,639,332;  of  Norway,  1,433,488. 


Odin  arrives  in  the  north  and  dies  . . b.c.  70 

His  son  Skiold  reigns 40 

The  Skioldungs  reign  till  Olaf  the  Infant  is 
baptised,  and  introduces  Christianity  among 

his  people about  a.  d.  1000 

Waldemar  I.  of  Denmark,  subdues  Rugen,  and 
destroys  the  pagan  temples  ....  1168 
Stockholm  founded 1260 


Magnus  Ladelus  establishes  a regular  form  of 

government 1279 

The  crown  of  Sweden,  which  had  been  here- 
ditary, is  made  elective  ; and  Steenchel  Mag- 
nus, sumamed  Smeek  or  the  Foolish,  king  of 

Norway,  is  elected 1319 

Waldemar  lays  Gothland  waste  ....  1361 
Allxjrt  of  Mecklenburg  reigns  . ...  1363 
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SAVEDEN,  continued. 


Trcatj’  or  union  of  Calmar  (which  grc),  by  which 
Hwcdon  is  \initod  to  Donnuirk  and  Nonviiy, 

under  Marmirot 1307 

University  of  Unsal  founded 1476 

Ciiristian  II.  “the  Nero  of  the  North,"  mas.sa- 
cros  the  Swedish  nobility,  to  fix  his  desiiotism  1520 
The  Swedes  delivoreil  from  the  Dani.sh  yoke  by 
the  valour  of  (Ju.stavus  Vu.sa  ....  1521 
(lustavus  Va.sa  is  raised  to  the  throne  . . . 1523 

1 le  introduces  Lutheranism  and  religious  liberty  r 527 
Makes  the  crown  hereditary  ....  1544 
Uustavus  Adolphus  heads  the  protestant  cause 
in  Germany  ; takes  Magdeburg  and  Munich.  1630 
lie  is  slain  at  Lutzen  . . . Nov.  6,  1632 

Uugen  ceded  to  Sweden  by  Denmark  . . . 1648 

Abdication  of  Christina 1654 

Charles  X.  overruns  Poland 1657 

Arts  and  sciences  begin  to  llouri.sh  . . . 1660 

University  of  Lund  founded 1666 

Charles  XII.  “the  Madman  of  the  North,”  be- 
gins his  reign  ; ho  makes  himself  absolute  ; 

and  abolishes  the  senate 1699 

Battle  of  Pultowa,  where  Charles  is  defeated 
by  the  czar  of  Russia  (see  Pultowa)  . . . 1709 


He  escapes  to  Bender,  where  after  three  years’ 
protection,  ho  is  made  a prisoner  by  the  Turks  1713 
He  is  restored  : and  after  ruinous  wars,  and 
fighting  numerous  battles,  he  is  at  length 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Frederickshald  (which 

nee) Dec.  ii,  1718 

Queen  Ulrica  Eleanora  abolishes  despotic 


government 1719 

Royal  Academy  founded  by  Linnd,  afterwards 

called  Linnajus 1741 

Conspiracy  of  counts  Brahe  and  Home,  who 

are  beheaded 1756 

The  Hats  and  Caps  (French  and  Russian  parties), 
1738-57  : put  down  by  Gustavus  III.  . . 1770 

Despotism  re-established 1772 

Order  of  the  Sword  instituted  ...  . — 


Assassination  of  Gustavus  III.  by  count  Ankcr- 
strbm,  at  a ball,  March  16:  ho  expired  the 

29th 1792 

The  regicide  was  scourged  with  whips  of  iron 
thongs  three  successive  days  : his  right  hand 
was  cut  off,  then  his  head,  and  his  body  im- 
paled   May  18,  — 

Gustavus  IV.  dethroned,  and  the  government 
assumed  by  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Huder- 

mania March  13,  1809 

Representative  constitution  established,  .June  7,  — 
Sweden  cedes  Finland  to  the  czar  of  Russia, 

Sept.  17,  — 

Marshal  Bernadottc,  the  jirince  of  Punte  Corvo 
(one  of  Bonap.irte’s  greatest  generals),  is 
chosen  the  crown  prince  of  Sweden,  Aug.  21,  1810 
Gu.stavus  IV.  arrived  in  London  . Nov.  12,  — 
Swedish  Pomerania  seized  by  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte   .Jan.  9,  1812 

Alli.ance  with  England  . . . July  12,  — 

Sweden  joins  the  grand  alliance  against  Na- 
poleon   March  13,  1813 

Norw.ay  is  ceded  to  Sweden  by  the  treaty  of 

Kiel Jan.  14,  1814 

Bernadette  ascends  the  throne  of  Sweden  as 

Ch.arles  John  XIV Feb.  5,  1818 

Canals  and  roads  constmeted  . . . . 1822 

Treaty  of  navigation  between  Great  Britain 

and  Sweden May  iq,  1826 

Death  of  Bernadette,  whose  son  Oscar  ascends 

the  throne March  8,  1844 

Treaty  of  alhance  with  England  and  France, 

Nov.  21,  1855 

Banishment  decreed  against  Catholic  converts 
from  Lutheranism  ....  Oct.  1857 
Demonstration  in  favour  of  ItaUan  indei)en- 

dence Dec.  17,  1859 

Increased  religious  toleration  . . May,  i860 

The  king  visits  England  and  France  . Aug.  1861 
The  king  warmly  received  in  Denmark,  J uly  1 7,  1 862 


KINGS  OF  SWEDEN  (previoushj  Kings  of  Upsal). 


1001.  Olaf  Schotkonung,  or  Olif  Schcetkonung  the 
Infant,  is  styled  king,  1015.  Chiistianity 
introduced  in  this  reign. 

1026.  Edmund  Colbrenner. 

1051.  Edmund  Slemme. 

1056.  Stenkill. 

1066.  Hals  tan. 

1090.  Ingo  I.  styled  the  Good. 

1 1 12.  Philip. 

1 1 18.  Ingo  II. 

1129.  Sw’erker  or  Suercher  I. 

1155.  St.  Eric  1. 

1161.  Charles  VII.  : made  prisoner  by  his  successor. 
1167.  Canute  son  of  Eric  I. 

1199.  Swerker  or  Suercher  II.  : killed  in  battle. 

1210.  Eric  II. 

1216.  John  I. 

1222.  Eric  III.  the  Stammerer. 

1250.  Birger  Jarl,  regent. 

12^.  Waldemar  I. 

1275.  Magnus  I. 

1290.  Birger  II. 

1319.  Magnus  II.  ; dethroned. 

1350.  Eric  IV. 

1359.  Magnus  restored. 

1363.  Albert  of  Mecklenburg:  his  tyranny  causes  a 
revolt  of  his  subjects,  who  invite  Margaret 
of  Denmark  to  the  throne. 

1389.  Margaret,  queen  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  now 
also  Denmark,  and  Eric  XIII. 

1397.  [Union  of  Calmar,  by  which  the  three  king- 
doms are  united  under  one  sovereign.] 

1412.  Eric  XIII.  governs  alone  : deposed. 

1440.  Christopher  III. 

1448.  Charles  VIII.  surnamed  Canuteson. 

1471.  [Interregnum.]  Sten  Sture,  Protector. 

1483.  John  II.  (I.  of  Denmark.) 


1502.  [Interregnum.] 

1503.  Swante  Sture,  Protector. 

1512.  Sten  Sture,  Protector. 

1520.  Christiern,  or  Christian  II.,  of  Denmark,  styled 
the  “Nero  of  the  North;”  deposed  for  his 
cruelties. 

1523.  Gustavus  Vasa:  bywho.se  valour  the  Swedes 
are  delivered  from  the  Danish  yoke. 

1560.  Eric  XIV.,  son  of  Gustavus:  dethroned  and 
slain  by 

1568.  John  III.  his  brother. 

1592.  Sigismund,  king  of  Poland,  son  of  John  III.  : 
disputes  for  the  succession  continued  the 
whole  of  this  reign. 

1604.  Charles  IX.  brother  of  John  III. 

1611.  Gustavais  (Adolphus)  II.  the  Great : fell  on  the 
plains  of  Lutzen  ; supposed  to  have  been 
treacherously  slain. 

1633.  [Interregnum.] 

— Christina  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
Resigned  the  crown  to  her  cousin ; died  at 
Rome  in  1689. 

1654.  Charles  X.  (Gustavus),  son  of  John  Casimir, 
count  palatine  of  the  Rhine. 

1660.  Charles  XI.  son  of  the  preceding ; the  arts  and 
sciences  flourished  in  this  reign. 

1697.  Charles  XII.  styled  the  “Alexander,”  the 
“Quixote,”  and  the  “Madman  of  the 
North  : ” killed  at  Frederickshald. 

1719.  Ulrica  Eleanora,  his  sister,  and  her  consort 
Frederick  I.  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel. 
Ulrica  rehnquishes  the  crown,  and  in 

1741.  Frederick  reigned  alone. 

1751.  Adolphus-Frederick,  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  de- 
scended from  the  family  of  Vasa. 

1771.  Gustavus  (Adolphus)  III.  : assassinated  by 
count  Ankerstrom  at  a masked  ball. 
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SWEDEN,  continued. 


1792.  Gustavus  (Adolphus)  TV.  : dethroned  and  the 
government  assumed  by  his  uncle  the  duke 
of  Sudermauia. 

i8og.  Charles  XIII.  duke  of  Sudermania. 

1814.  Treaty  of  Kiel,  by  which  Norway  falls  under 
the  sovereignty  of  Sweden. 


1818.  Charles  (John)  XIV,  Bemadotte  the  French 
prince  of  Ponte  Corvo ; succeeded  by  his  son, 
1844.  Oscar,  March  8. 

1859.  Charles  XV.  July  8 ; (bom  May  3,  1826,)  the 
PRESENT  (1862)  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 
Daughter.  Princess  Louisa,  bom  Oct.  31,  1851. 
Brother.  Prince  Oscar,  bom  Jan.  21,  1829. 


SWEDENBORGIANS,  A sect  (calling  themselves  “the  New  Church ” or  “the  New 
Jerusalem  Church”)  which  holds  the  opinions  of  baron  Emanuel  Swedenborg  (born  at 
Stockholm,  1688;  died  at  London,  1772),  He  stated  that  he  began  to  receive  spiritual 
manifestations,  correspondences,  &c.,  in  1745,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  his  numerous 
works,*  The  sect  arose  about  1760,  and  began  to  spread  in  1783  in  England,  where  there 
were  50  congregations  in  1851.  The  “ New  Church  ” maintains  that  to  it  is  revealed  a 
spiritual  sense  of  the  words  of  Scripture,  not  revealed  to  other  churches.  It  considers  the 
last  judgment  to  have  been  accomplished  in  1757  ; it  does  not  receive  the  usual  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  believing  that  the  three  persons  are  one  in  Christ  ; it  rejects  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  alone,  and  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ,  and  holds  that  salvation 
cannot  be  obtained  except  by  faith  and  good  Avorks,  It  accepts  the  ordinances  of  baptism 
and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  makes  use  of  a liturgy  and  hymns  in  public  worship. 

SWEET-BAY,  Laurus  noMlis,  was  brought  to  these  realms  from  Italy  before  1548. 
Laurus  Indica,  or  Koyal  Bay,  was  brought  from  Madeira  in  1665.  The  Sweet-Fern  bush, 
Comptonia  asplenifolia,  came  from  America,  1714.  Laurus  aggregaia,  or  the  Glaucous 
Laurel,  came  from  China  in  1806. 


SWITHIN,  ST.,  lived  in  the  ninth  century,  and,  having  been  preceptor  to  king  Ethelwulf, 
was  by  that  prince  made  bishop  of  Winchester  in  852.  The  silly  tradition,  that  if  it  rain 
upon  St.  Swithin’s  day,  July  15,  it  will  rain  forty  days  following,  is  supposed  to  have  a 
shadow  of  reason  only  from  the  circumstance  of  some  constellations,  which  have  the 
character  of  portending  rain,  rising  cosmically  about  the  time  of  St.  Swithm’s  festival. 

SWITZERLAND,  the  ancient  Helvetia,  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  15  b.c.  ; and 
afterwards  was  successively  subject  to  the  Burgundians  and  Germans.  Franks  also  settled 
here  in  the  early  ages.  The  canton  of  Schweitz  was  peopled  by  the  Cimbrians,  who,  leaving 
their  original  habitation  in  Scandinavia,  invaded  Italy,  and  were  defeated  by  the  Roman 
general  Marius  ; after  which  they  fled  into  Helvetia,  about  100  B.c,  This  canton  has  given 
name  to  the  whole  confederacy. — The  present  national  council  is  elected  every  third  year, 
at  the  rate  of  one  member  for  2000  persons. 


The  Helvetians  converted  to  Christianity  by 
Irish  missionaries  . . . . a.d.  612 

Helvetia  ravaged  by  the  Huns  ....  909 

Becomes  subject  to  Germany  . . . . 1032 

Fribourg  built  by  Berthold  iV 1179 

Berne  built 1191 

Tyranny  of  Gessler,  which  occasions  the  memo- 
rable revolt  \mder  the  patriot  WiUiam  Tell  . 1306 
Confederation  against  Austria ; declaration  of 
Swiss  independence  , . . . Nov.  7,  1307 

A malignant  fever  carries  off,  in  the  canton  of 

Basle,  1100  souls 1314 

Form  of  government  made  perpetual  . *1315 

Leopold  I.  of  Austria  defeated  at  Morgarten, 

Nov.  16,  1315 

Lucerne  joins  the  confederacy  . . • • 1335 

The  canto7i  of  Zurich  joins,  and  becomes  head 

of  the  league 1350 

Berne,  Claris,  and  Zug  join 1351 

Leopold  II.  of  Austria  defeated  and  slain  at 

Sempach July  9,  1386 

The  Austrians  defeated  at  Nafels  ; make  peace, 

April  9,  1389 

The  Grisons  league  (see  Caddee)  ....  1400 
Second  league  of  the  Grisons  . . . .1424 

The  third  league  of  the  Grisons  ....  1436 
Battle  of  St.  Jacobs  on  the  Birs,  near  Basle 


(1600  Swiss  resist  30,000  French,  and  are  all 
killed,  the  enemy  losing  10,000)  . Aug.  26,  1444 

The  Swiss  defeat  Charles  the  Bold  at  Granson, 

April  5 ; and  at  Morat  . . June  20,  1476 

And  aid  the  duke  of  Lorraine  at  Nancy,  where 
Charles  is  slain  ....  Jan.  5,  1477 
Swiss  soldiers  first  enter  into  the  pay  of  France, 

under  Louis  XI 1480 

Union  of  Fribourg  and  Soleure  . . . 1481 

Maximilian  I.  emperor,  acknowledges  Swiss 

independence 1499 

Schaff hausen  joins  the  union  . . . .1501 

The  Swiss  invade  Milan  and  defeat  the  French 

at  Novara June  6,  1513 

Defeated  by  them  at  Marignano,  Sept.  13,  14,  1515 
The  Swiss  confederacy  acknowledged  by  France 
and  other  powers  ......  1516 

The  Reformation  begins  at  Basle  ; the  bishop 
compelled  to  retire  . . . '.  . . 1519 

The  Grison  leagues  join  the  Swiss  confederacy 

as  allies 1544 

Appenzel  joins  the  other  cantons  . . . . 1597 

Charles  Emanuel  of  Savoy  attempts  Geneva  by 
surprise,  scales  the  walls,  and  penetrates  the 
town,  but  in  the  end  is  defeated  , . . . 1602 

[This  circumstance  gives  rise  to  an  annual 
festival  commemorative  of  their  escape  from 
tyranny.] 


* He  considered  the  New  Jerusalem,  foretold  in  the  Apocalypse,  to  be  a church  now  about  to  be 
established,  in  which  will  be  known  the  true  nature  of  God  and  of  man,  of  the  Word,  of  heaven  and  of  hell 
— concerning  aU  which  subjects  error  and  ignorance  now  prevail,  and  in  which  church  this  knowledge  will 
bear  its  proper  fruits — ^love  to  the  Lord  and  to  one’s  neighbour,  and  purity  of  life. 
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S W ITZ Ki: LAND,  continued. 


Indopondonco  of  Switzerland  rocoRnisod  by  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia  (see  Westphalia,  Ftace  of)  1648 
(From  this  period  until  the  French  revolution 
the  cantons  enjoyed  tranquillity,  disturl)od 
only  by  the  changes  arising  out  of  their 
various  constitutions.  J 

Alliance  with  Franco  ....  May  25,  1777 
Domestic  strife  in  Oeneva,  botwoou  the  aristo- 
cratic and  democratic  parties  : Franco  inter- 
feres   1781 

1000  Aigitivo  Genovese  seek  an  asylum  in 

heland  (see  CfHfi'o) 1782 

Swiss  guards  ordered  to  quit  Fmneo  . . 1792 

Helvetic  confedei~ation  dissolved ; its  subjuga- 
tion by  Franco 1798 

Helvetian  republic  formed — 

Switzerland,  the  seat  of  war  . . . 1799-1802 

The  number  of  cantons  increased  to  19 ; the 
federal  government  restored ; and  a hui- 
damm.an  appointed  by  Franco  . May  12,  1802 
Uri,  Schweitz,  and  Underwald  separate  from 

the  republie July  13,  — 

Switzerland  joins  Franee  with  6000  men,  Aug.24,  1811 
The  allies  entered  Switzerland  in  the  spring  of  1814 
The  number  of  cantons  increased  to  22,  and  the 
independence  of  Switzerland  secured  by  the 
treaty  of  Vienna 1815 


Dispute  about  the  convents  of  Aargau  ; seven 
Catholic  cantons  form  a separate  league  . 1844 
Revolution  at  Genova  * ....  Oct.  7.  184A 
The  loagiio  of  Catholic  cantons  dissolved  and  the 

Jesuits  expelled 1847 

Now  federal  constitution  . . Sept.  12,  1848 

Dispute  about  Noufchfttel,  w/tic/t  «ce.  . . . 1857 

Declaration  of  neutrality  in  the  coming  Italian 

war March  14,  1859 

Mutiny  and  punishment  of  the  Swiss  mercenary 
troo])s  at  Naijles ; the  confederation  forbid 
foreign  enlistment  . . July  and  Aug.  — 

Swiss  government  ])rotests  against  the  annex- 
ation of  Savoy  to  Franco  . . March  15,  i860 

150  Swi.ss,  attempting  to  enter  Savoy,  are 
stopped  by  the  (ieneveso  government, 

March  io,  — 

M.  Thorel,  a Swi.ss,  obtains  a prize  at  the 
national  shooting  match  at  Wimbledon,  July,  — 
The  government  forbid  the  Swiss  to  enlist  in 
foreign  service  without  permission,  July  30,  — 

Proposed  European  congress  to  preserve  Swiss 
neutrality,  put  off  . . . . J uly,  — 

Glarus  destroyed  by  fire  . . . May  3,  1861 

French  troops  occupy  Vall6e  des  Dappes,  Oct. 

28  ; the  Swiss  announce  the  violation  of  their 
teiTitory,  Nov.  5 ; amicable  solution,  Nov.  7,  — 


Uri  ( first  con-  | 

Schweitz  •<  federa-  j 

Unterwalden  ( tion.  | 

Zurich 
Benie 

Lucerne  | 


SWISS  CONFEDERATION  OF  1815. 


Schaff  hausen 
Appenzel 
St.  Gall 
Glarus 
Zug 

Fribourg 


Solothum 

Basel 

Grisons 

Aargau 

Thurgaii 

Tessins 


Pays  de  Vaud. 
Valais 
Neufchatel 
Geneva. 


SWOEDS  were  formed  of  iron  taken  from  a mountain  by  the  Chinese,  1879  b.c.  Univ. 
Hist  The  Roman  swords  were  from  20  to  30  inches  long.  The  broadsword  and  scimitar 
are  of  modern  adoption.  The  sword  of  state  carried  at  an  English  king’s  coronation  by  a 
king  of  Scotland,  1194.  Damascus  steel  swords  are  the  most  prized  ; the  next  the  sword  of 
Ferrara  steel.  The  Scotch  Highlanders  were  accustomed  to  procure  the  latter  from  the 
celebrated  artificer  named  Andrea  di  Ferrara,  and  used  to  call  them  their  Andrew  Ferraras. 
The  broad-sword  was  forbidden  to  be  worn  in  Edinburgh  in  1 724. 

SYBAEIS,  a Greek  colony  in  S.  Italy,  founded  about  720  b.c.  ; destroyed  by  the  Croto- 
nians  about  510  b.c.  The  people  were  greatly. addicted  to  luxury,  hence  the  term  Sybarite. 

SYCAMORE  TREE,  called  by  some  the  Egyptian  fig-tree.  The  date  of  its  being  planted 
in  England  is  not  known,  but  it  is  very  early.  In  Mrs.  Jameson’s  “ Memoirs  of  Female 
Sovereigns,”  we  are  told  that  Mary  queen  of  Scots  brought  over  from  France  a little  sycamore 
tree,  which  she  planted  in  the  gardens  of  Holyrood,  and  that  from  this  have  sprung  all  the 
beautiful  groves  of  sycamore  now  to  be  seen  in  Scotland. 

SYDNEY,  capital  of  the  province  of  New'  South  "Wales  ; founded  by  governor  Phillip,  on 
a cove  on  Port  Jackson,  in  1788,  as  a British  settlement  for  the  colony  of  convicts  originally 
intended  for  Botany  Bay  ; now'  the  principal  seat  of  the  government  of  Australasia.  It  w'as 
denominated  Sydney  in  compliment  to  lord  Sydney.  It  is  now  considerable  in  extent  and 
population  ; both  increased  by  vast  immigrations  from  Great  Britain  and  other  countries  of 
Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  late  discoveries  of  the  gold  fields  of  Australia.  It  has  banks, 
various  other  institutions,  and  a legislative  council,  Avhich  was  first  held  July  13,  1829  ; the 
university  W’as  opened  Oct.  ii,  1852.  Sydney  Avas  erected  into  a bishopric  in  1836,  after- 
Avards  into  an  archbishopric.  It  AA'as  lit  Avith  gas  in  May  1841,  the  first  place  so  lit  in 
Australia.  See  Australia,  Neiv  South  Wales,  Convicts,  &c. 

SYNAGOGUE.  This  word  is  applied  to  an  assembly  or  cougregation  of  the  Jews,  and 
sometimes  the  place  Avhere  such  assembly  is  collected  for  religious  purposes.  Pardon. 


* Lucerne  and  the  other  Roman  Catholic  cantons  had  joined  in  a league  to  carry  out  their  own  views, 
one  of  which  was  to  place  the  education  of  their  youth  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits.  The  Protestant  cantons 
took  steps  to  oppose  the  leag\ie  as  an  illegal  encroachment  on  the  general  confederation,  and  the  question 
came  in  due  course  before  the  grand  council  of  Geneva.  The  council  condemned  the  league,  but  declared 
that  public  order  ought  to  be  maintained.  For  this  decree  the  Protestants  of  the  city  rebelled,  deposed 
the  council,  and  estixbhshed  a provisional  government.  The  city  was  the  scene  of  some  severe  fighting, 
.and  many  lives  were  lost.  Eventually  tranquillity  was  restored,  the  leagued  cantons  having  sent  in  their 
submission  to  the  diet. 
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Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  time  -when  the  Jews  first  had  synagogues.  Some  refer  it  to 
the  time  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  others  to  the  times  after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  In 
Jerusalem  were  480  synagogues.  There  are  in  London  10  synagogues,  in  England  and 
Wales,  53. 

SYNOD.  The  first  general  synods  were  called  by  emperors,  and  afterwards  by  Christian 
princes  ; but  the  pope  ultimately  usurped  this  power,  one  of  his  legates  usually  presiding 
(see  Councils),  National  synods  were  those  of  one  nation  only.  The  first  of  this  kind  held 
in  England  was  at  Hertford,  a.d.  673  ; the  last  was  held  by  cardinal  Pole  in  1555.  Made 
unlawful  to  hold  synods  but  by  royal  authority,  25  Hen.  VI 11.  1533.  See  Dort  and  Thurles. 


SYRACUSE,  S.-E.  Sicily,  founded  by  Archias,  734  b.c.  ; 732  b.c.  Eusebius;  749  b.c. 


Univ.  Hist.  See  Sicily. 

Gelon  becomes  supreme . . . . B.c.  485 

Succeeded  by  Hiero 478 

Republic  established 467 

Becomes  predominant  in  Sicily  ....  453 

Athenian  expedition  against  Syracuse,  under 

Nicias 415 

Gylippus  the  Lacedaemonian  succours  Syracuse ; 

defeats  Nicias 413 

Government  of  Dionysius  the  elder,  406;  he 

receives  Plato  well 389 

Dionysius,  the  younger,  succeeds  . . . 367 

Opposed  by  Dion,  361  ; who  is  banished,  and 
Plato,  who  endeavoured  to  reconcile  them,  is 

sold  for  a slave 360 

Dion  returns  with  a Greek  army  and  fleet,  and 
expels  Dionysius,  356 ; rules  Syracuse,  355  ; 
assassinated  by  Callippus  ....  353 

Dionysius  recovers  his  authority,  347 ; but  is 


banished  to  Corinth  by  Timoleon,  343  ; who 
governs  well  till  his  death  . . . b.c.  337 

Agathocles  usurps  power 317 

He  is  poisoned  by  Hicetas,  and  the  republic 

restored 289 

Hiero,  pretor  of  Syracuse,  275 ; elected  king, 

270 ; rules  in  peace  till  his  death,  216 ; 
Hieronymus,  his  grandson,  succeeds,  216 ; 

murdered 214 

Syracuse  declares  against  Rome,  besieged  by 
Marcellus,  214,  and  taken;  Archimedes,  the 
illustrious  mathematician,  slain.  . . . 212 

Syracuse  taken  by  the  Saracens,  A.n.  669,  and 
retaken  by  count  Roger,  the  Norman  . . 1088 

Destroyed  by  earthquakes  in  1542,  Jan.  1693, 
and  nearly  destroyed  ....  Aug.  6,  1757 
In  the  insurrection,  Syracuse  surrendered  to 
the  Neapolitan  troops  . . . April  8,  1849 


SYRIA.  Of  the  early  history  of  ancient  Syria,  a few  particulars  are  gleaned  from 
Scripture  ; and  it  otherwise  affords  nothing  peculiar,  being  involved  in  the  histories  of  the 
Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Persian  empires  {which  see).  The  capital  of  Syria  was  originally 
Damascus  ; but  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  Seleucus  (the  chief  of  the  Seleucidie)  founded  the 
celebrated  city  of  Antioch. 


Alliance  of  king  David  and  Hiram  king  of 


Syria b.c.  1049 

Syria  conquered  by  David 1040 

Liberated  by  Rezin 980 

Benhadad,  king  of  Sjuda,  makes  war  on  the 

Jews 898 

Benhadad  II.  reigns  ....  about  830 

Syria  conquered  by  Cyrus 537 

And  by  Alexander 333 

Seleucus,  surnamed  Nicator,  i.e.  Conqueror, 

enters  Babylon 312 

J-L'a  of  the  Seleucidse  {tohich  see)  . . . . — 

Great  battle  of  Ipsus  ; death  of  Antigonus,  de- 
feated by  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and  Lysimachus  301 
The  city  of  Antioch  founded  ....  299 

Antiochus,  son  of  Seleucus,  falling  in  love  with 


his  father’s  queen,  Stratouice,  he  pines  away 
fiearly  to  death ; but  the  secret  being  dis- 
covered, she  is  divorced  by  the  father,  and 

married  by  the  son 297 

Battle  of  Cyropedium ; Lysimachus  slain  by 

Seleucus 281 

Seleucus  foully  assassinated  by  Ceraunus ; 

Antiochus  I.  king 280 

Antiochus  I.  defeats  the  Gauls,  and  takes  the 
name  of  Soter,  or  Saviour  ....  275 

Antiochus  II.  surnamed  by  the  Milesians  T/ieos 

(God  !),  king 261 

Poisoned  by  Laodice 246 

Seleucus  II.  (king,  246)  makes  a treaty  of 
alliance  with  Smj’rna  and  Magnesia  . . . 243 

Seleucus  III.  Ceraunus  (or  Tliunder),  king  . 226 

-viitiochus  III.  the  Great  (king,  223),  conquers 
Palestine,  but  is  totally  defeated  at  Raphia  . 217 

Again  conquers  Palestine,  198  ; but  gives  it  to 

Ptolemy 193 

1 Inters  Greece,  192  ; defeated  by  the  Romans 
at  Thermopylae,  191 ; and  at  Magnesia  . . 190 

iMakes  peace  with  the  Romans,  giving  up  to 
them  Asia  Minor  ...  188  ! 


I Seleucus  Philopator  king  . . . b.c. 

I Antiochus  IV.  king,  who  assumes  the  title  of 
j Theos-Epiphanes,  or  the  Illustrious  God  . 

He  sends  Apollonius  into  Judea;  Jerusalem  is 
taken ; the  temple  pillaged ; 40,000  inhabi- 
tants destroyed,  and  40,000  more  sold  as  slaves 
Antiochus  V.  Eupator  (king,  164),  murdered  by 
Demetrius  Soter,  who  seizes  the  tin-one  . . 

Demetrius  is  defeated  and  slain  by  his  successor 
I Alexander  Bala,  1 50 ; who  is  also  defeated 
and  slain  by  Demetrius  Nicator 
Antiochus  VI.  Sidetes  (son  of  Demetrius  Soter) 
rules  during  the  captivity  of  his  brother 
Demetrius  Nicator  (after  slaying  the  usurper 

Trypho) 

Antiochus  grants  peace  to  the  Jews,  and 
placates  the  Romans,  133;  invades  Parthia, 
129  ; and  is  defeated  and  slain 

Demetrius  Nicator  restored 

Cleopatra,  the  queen,  murders  her  son  Seleucus 

with  her  own  hand 

Her  son  Antiochus  VII.  Grypus  (king,  125), 
whom  she  attempts  to  poison ; but  he  com- 
pels his  mother  to  swallow  the  deadly  draught 

herself 

Reign  of  Antiochus  VIII.  Cyzicenus  at  Damas- 
cus, and  of  Grypus  at  Antioch 

Seleucus,  king 

Antiochus  Eusebes,  king 

Dethroned  by  Philip 

Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  becomes  king  of 

Syria 

Antiochus  X.  Asiaticus,  solicits  the  aid  of  the 

Romans 

Defeat  of  Tigranes  by  Lucullus,  69  ; he  submits 
to  Pompey,  who  enters  Syria,  and  dethrones 
Antiochus  Asiaticus . . . . 

Syria  made  a Roman  province  . . . 
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SYRIA,  continued. 


Hyrift  invfulod  by  tho  Pfirthian«  . . , a.d.  162 

tho  I’crHianH 256 

Violent  oartbquiikoa 341 

Invaded  by  tho  Saracens,  497,  502,  529;  by  tho 

Persians 607 

(kmqnerod  by  tho  Saniccns  ....  638 

Conqnost  of  Syria  by  the  Patimito  caliphs  . . 970 

Hevolt  of  tho  emirs  of  Uania-scns  . . . 1067 

Tho  emirs  of  Alejipo  revolt io68 

Tho  crusades  from  Eurojio  commenco  (seo 

Ctnutadfs) 1095 

Desolated  by  tho  Crusades  (w/n'e/t  w?)  . 1096-1272 

Nonreddin  conquers  Syria 1 166 

Saladin  dethrones  tho  Patimitc  dyna.sty  . .1171 

Tho  Tartars  overrun  all  S3'ria  ....  1259 
Tho  .sultiins  of  Egypt  expel  tho  Crusaders  . .1291 

SjM'ia  overrun  bj’  Tamerlane  ....  1400 
S.vria  and  Egypt  conquered  by  the  Turks  under 

Selim 1517 

Sj'ria  continued  in  possession  of  the  Turks  till 
tho  invasion  of  Egi'pt  b^'  tho  French  Jul^’  i,  1798 
Bonaparte  defeats  tho  Mamelukes  with  great 
loss,  Aug.  6 ; overruns  the  country,  and  takes 

Gaza  and  Jaffa — 

Siege  of  Acre  . . . March  6 to  May  27,  1799 

Bonaparte  returns  to  France  from  Egypt,  Aug.  23,  — 
Egypt  and  SjTia  evacuated  by  the  French  ann3% 

Sept.  10,  1801 

Mehemet  Ali  attacks  and  captures  Acre,  and 
overruns  the  whole  of  SjTia  . . . 1831-32 

Ibrahim  Pacha,  his  sou,  defeats  the  army  of 
the  grand  signior  at  Konieh  . . Dec.  21,  1832 

[Numerous  battles  and  conflicts  follow  with 
various  success.  ] 

And  again  at  Nezib,  making  10,000  prisoners, 

June  24,  1839 

The  Turkish  fleet  arrives  at  Alexandria,  and 
places  itself  at  the  disposal  of  Mehemet  Ah, 

July  14,  — 


The  Five  Powers  propose  to  the  Porte  to 
negotiate  with  Mehemet  Ali  . July  16,  1839 
Tho  tlgyjitians  expelled  from  Syria  . . . 1840 

Death  of  lady  Hester  Stanhope  . June  23,  — 

Treaty  of  Ixmdon  (not  signed  by  offended 

Franco) July  15,  — 

Capture  of  Sidon  (see  Sidon)  . . Sept.  27,  — 

Fall  of  Bej’rout  (see  Beyrout)  . . Oct.  10,  — 

Fall  of  Acre  (see  Acre)  ....  Nov.  3,  — 

[After  much  expostulation  with  the  sultan,  tho 
four  powers,  England,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia,  prevail  upon  him  to  make  tho 
liaehalic  of  Egypt  hereditary  in  the  family  of 
Mehemet  Ali.  This  result  conciliates  Franco. 

See  A’gy/d.J 

The  Druses  said  to  have  destroyed  151  Christian 
villages  and  killed  1000  persons  (see  l)i'uxe$). 

May  29  to  July  i,  i860 

The  Mahometans  massacre  Christians  at  Da- 
mascus ; about  3300  slain ; many  saved  by 
Abd-el-Kader  ....  Julj’’ 9,  &c.  — 
The  English  and  French  government  intervene  ; 
a convention  signed  at  Paris;  12,000  men  to 
be  sent  by  Franco  . . . Aug.  3,  — 

Vigorous  conduct  of  Fuad  Pacha  ; he  punishes 
the  Mahometans  implicated  in  the  massacres 
at  Damascus  very  severely ; 167  of  all  ranks, 
including  the  governor,  executed, 

Aug.  20  et  seq.  — 

4000  French  soldiers,  under  general  Hautpoul, 
lands  at  Beyrout  ....  Aug.  22,  — 
Lord  Dufferin,  the  British  commissioner  in 
Syria,  arrives  at  Damascus  . . Sept  6,  — 

The  French  and  Turks  advance  against  Le- 
banon ; 14  emirs  surrendered  . . . Oct.  — 

Pacification  of  the  countrj'  effected  . Nov.  — 
The  French  occupation  ceases  . . Junes,  1861 

Prince  of  Wales  visits  Syria  . . . April.  1862 


T. 

TABERNACLE,  the  Holy  Place  of  the  Israelites,  till  the  erection  of  Solomon’s  temple, 
was  constructed  by  Divine  direction,  1491  b.c.  When  the  Jews  were  settled  in  Canaan,  the 
tabernacle  was  set  up  at  Shiloh  by  Joshua  1444  b.c.  It  was  replaced  by  the  temple  erected 
by  Solomon,  1004  b.c. — The  chapel  erected  for  George  Whitfield  in  Moorfields  in  1741,  being 
of  a temporary  nature,  received  the  name  of  Tabernacle,  which  was  afterwards  given  to  their 
chapels  by  the  Calvinistic  Methodists.  Whitfield’s  Tabernacle  in  Tottenham-court-road  was 
erected  in  1756,  and  enlarged  in  1760.  His  lease  expired  in  1828;  and  the  chapel  was 
opened  by  the  Independents  in  1830.  A large  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  erected  for  the 
ministrations  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  a Baptist,  near  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  Kennington- 
road,  Surrey,  was  opened  on  March  31,  1861. 

TABOR,  in  Bohemia,  was  founded  by  Ziska  in  1419,  and  became  the  chief  seat  of  the 
Hussites,  or  Taborites.  Casimir  of  Poland,  invited  to  be  their  king,  Avas  defeated  here  by 
Albert  of  Austria  in  1438.  Tabor  itself  Avas  taken  by  the  emperor  in  1544. 

TADMOR.  Palmyra.  TAEPINGS.  See  C7mia,  note. 

TAFFETY,  an  early  species  of  silken  manufacture,  more  prized  formerly  than  now, 
woven  very  smooth  and  glossy.  It  Avas  Avorn  by  our  elder  queens,  and  was  first  made  in 
England  by  John  Tyce,  of  Shoreditch,  London,  41  Eliz.  1598.  St(nv's  Chron. 

TAGLIACOZZO,  in  the  Abruzzi  mountains,  S.  Italy,  where,  on  Aug.  23,  1268,  Charles  of 
Anjou,  the  usAirping  king  of  Naples,  defeated  and  made  prisoner  the  rightful  monarch, 
young  Conradin,  the  last  of  the  Hohenstaufens,  and  grandson  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II. 
Conradin  had  been  invited  into  Italy  by  the  Ghibelline  or  Imperial  party  ; their  opponents, 
the  Guelfs  or  papal  party,  supporting  (Jharles.  The  latter  basely  caused  his  prisoner  to  be 
beheaded,  Oct.  29,  following. 

TAHITI . The  French  or  abbreviated  name  for  Otaheite.  See  Otaheitc. 
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TAPAVERA  BE  LA  Reyna,  Central  Spain,  was  taken  from  the  Mahometans  by  Ordono, 
king  of  Leon,  913.  Here  a battle  was  fought  July  27,  28,  1809,  between  the  united  British 
and  Spanish  armies  under  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (19,000  British  and  30,000  Spaniards),  and 
the  French  army  (47,000)  commanded  by  marshals  Victor  and  Sebastiani,  After  a battle  on 
the  27th,  both  armies  remained  on  the  held  during  the  night,  and  the  French  at  break  of 
day  renewed  the  attack,  but  were  again  repulsed  by  the  British  with  great  slaughter.  At 
noon  Victor  charged  the  whole  British  line,  but  was  repulsed  at  all  points,  and  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  secured  the  victory,  the  enemy  retreating  with  the  loss  of  10,000  men  and  20  pieces 
of  cannon.  The  British  lost  800  killed,^  and  4000  wounded  or  missing.  Soult,  FTey,  and 
Mortier,  being  in  the  rear,  obliged  the  British  to  retire  after  the  battle. 

TALBOTYPE.  See  Photography. 

TALLY  OFFICE.  The  Tally  Court  in  the  Exchequer  took  its  name  from  the  French 
word  tailler.  to  cut,  A tally  is  a piece  of  wood  written  upon  both  sides,  containing  an 
acquittance  for  money  received  ; which  being  cloven  asunder  by  an  officer  of  the  Exchequer, 
one  part,  called  the  stock,  was  delivered  to  the  person  who  paid,  or  lent,  money  to  the 
government ; and  the  other  part,  called  the  counter-stock,  or  counter-foil,  remained  in  the 
office,  to  be  kept  till  called  for,  and  joined  with  the  stock.  This  manner  of  striking  tallies 
is  very  ancient.  Beatson.  The  practice  was  ordered  to  be  discontinued  in  1782.  See 
Exchequer. 

TALMUDS  two  books  of  the  doctrine  of  the  religion  and  morality  of  the  Jews, — the 
Talmud  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Talmud  of  Babylon,  The  one  composed  by  the  Rabbi  Juda 
Hakkadosh,  about  the  close  of  the  second  century;  the  second  being  commentaries,  &c.,  b}’’ 
succeeding  rabbis,  were  collected  by  Ben  Eliezer,  about  the  sixth  century.  Abridged  by 
Maimonides  in  the  twelfth  century. 

TANAGARA  (Boeotia).  Here  the  Spartans  defeated  the  Athenians  457  b.c.,  but  were 
defeated  by  them  in  426.  In  the  latter  contest  Agis  II.  headed  the  Spartans,  and  Nicias 
the  others. 

TANDY,  James  Napper,  his  arrest.  He  proposed  his  plan  of  reform  in  1791.  In 
the  French  expedition  against  Ireland,  he  acted  as  a general  of  brigade,  Aug.  1798.  He 
failed,  and  fled  to  Hamburg,  and  was  there  delivered  up  to  the  English,  Nov.  24  ; for  which 
Bonaparte  declared  war  upon  Hamburg,  Oct,  15,  1799.  Napper  Tandy  was  liberated  after 
the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802, 

TANGIERS  (N,  W.  Africa).  Besieged  by  prince  Ferdinand  of  Portugal,  who  was  beaten 
and  taken  prisoner,  1437.  It  was  conquered  by  Alfonso  V.  of  Portugal  in  1471,  and  given 
as  a dower  to  princess  Catherine,  on  her  marriage  with  Charles  II.  of  England,  1662;  but 
he  did  not  think  it  worth  keeping,  and  in  1683,  caused  the  works  to  be  blown  up,  and  the 
place  abandoned.  Tangiers  afterwards  became  a piratical  station  : but  the  discontinuance 
of  piracy  has  greatly  diminished  its  importance. 

TANISTRY.  In  Ireland,  upon  the  death  of  any  one,  his  land  was  divided  among  all  the 
males  of  his  family,  legitimate  or  not ; and  if  any  pf  them  afterwards  died,  his  portion  was 
not  shared  out  among  his  sons,  but  the  chieftain  or  tanist  made  a new  partition  at  his 
discretion  among  the  surviving  brothers.  Abolished  1604,  Davies  on  Ireland. 

TANNING  leather  witli  the  bark  of  trees  was  early  practised.  It  was  introduced  into 
these  countries  from  Holland  by  'William  III,  for  raising  orange-trees  about  1789,  It  was 
discontinued  until  about  1719,  when  ananas  were  first  brought  into  England.  Great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  tanning  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  chemical  knowledge. 

TANTALUM,  a rare  metal,  discovered  in  an  American  mineral  by  Hatchett  in  1801,  and 
named  by  him  Columbium  ; and  in  a Swedish  mineral  by  Ekeberg,  who  gave  it  its  present 
name.  Wollaston  pointed  out  the  indentity  of  the  two  metals  in  1809  ; and  Berzelius 
prepared  pure  metallic  tantalum  in  1824.  In  1846  Rose  discovered  that  tantalum  was  really 
a mixture  of  three  metals,  which  he  named  tantalum,  niobium,  and  pelopium.  Gmelin. 

TAPESTRY.  An  art  of  weaving  borrowed  from  the  Saracens,  and  hence  its  original 
workers  in  France  were  called  Sarazinois.  The  invention  of  tapestry  hangings  belongs  [the 
date  is  not  mentioned]  to  the  Netherlands,  Guicciardini.  Manufactured  in  France  under 
Henry  IV.  by  artists  invited  from  Flanders,  1606.  The  art  was  brought  into  England  by 
William  Sheldon  ; and  the  first  manufactory  of  it  was  established  at  Mortlake  by  sir  Francis 
Crane,  17  James  I.  1619.  Salmon.  Under  Louis  XIV.  the  art  of  tapestry  was  much 
improved  in  France.  See  Gobelin  Tapestry.  Very  early  instances  of  making  tapestry  are 
mentioned  by  the  ancient  poets,  and  also  in  Scripture  ; so  that  the  Saracens’  manufacture  is 
a revival  of  the  art.  For  the  tapestry  wrought  by  Matilda  of  England,  see  Bayeux  Tapestry. 
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TAR.  pitch  ; the  tumcntinc  of  Iho  i»iiic  or  lir  draiiicd  out  l>y  lire,  Spencer. 

'Pile  chemist  ncclicr  first  iiroposca  to  make  tar  from  jiit-coal — the  carl  of  Dundonald’H 
]>atcnt,  1781.  The  minoral  tar  was  discovered  at  Colehrook-dalc,  Shrojisliire,  1779;  and  in 
Scotland,  Oct.  1792.  Tar- water  was  first  recommended  for  its  medicinal  virtues  hy  the, 
good  Dr.  Berkeley,  bishop  of  C'loync,  about  1744.  From  coal-tar  brilliant  dyes  are  now 
produccil.  See  Aniline. 

TARA,  a hill  in  Meath,  Ireland,  where  it  is  said  a conference  was  held  between  the 
F.nglish  and  Irish  in  1 173.  Near  here  was  fought  one  of  the  earliest  battles  in  the  rebellion 
of  1798  between  the  ro3'ali.st  troops,  only  400  sfrong,  and  the  insurgent  Irish,  May  26. 
The  rebels  amounted  to  4000  men,  yet  were  coiu])letely  defeated,  losing  500  killed.  On 
Aug.  15,  1843,  Daniel  O’Connell  held  a monster  meeting  here  (250,000  persons  said  to  have 
been  assembled). 

TARANTULA.  Sec  Dance. 

TARBES  (S.  France,  near  the  rrycnees).  The  French  army  under  marshal  Soult,  in 
great  strength,  was  forced  from  its  position  at  Tarbes,  with  considerable  loss,  by  the  British 
army  commanded  by  the  duke  of  AVellington,  March  20,  1814.  This  engagement  shortly 
])reccded  the  battle  of  Toulouse,  the  final  battle  of  the  Peninsular  army.  See  Toulouse. 

TARENTUM  (now  Taranto,  S.  Italy),  was  founded  by  the  Greek  Phalantus,  b.c.  708. 
The  people  of  Tarentum,  assisted  by  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  supported  a war  against  the 
Romans,  which  had  been  undertaken  b.c.  281,  by  the  Romans,  to  avenge  the  insults  the 
Tarentines  had  offered  to  their  ships  when  near  their  harbours  ; it  was  terminated  after  ten 
j’ears  ; 300,000  prisoners  were  taken,  and  Tarentum  became  subject  to  Rome.  Tarentum 
has  shared  in  all  the  revolutions  of  Southern  Italy. 

TARIFF,  a book  of  rates  or  duties  charged  on  goods  exported  or  imported.  The  tariff  of 
this  country  in  1840  comprised  1042  articles,  the  number  was  reduced  (by  sir  Robert  Feel) 
in  1845  and  1847.  It  comprised  439  articles  in  1857  ; the  number  was  greatly  reduced 
in  i860. 

TARRAGONA  (N.E.  Spain),  occupied  as  a naval  station  by  the  British  before  their 
capture  of  Gibraltar,  in  1704.  It  was  stormed  and  sacked  by  the  French,  Jan.  28,  1811, 
and  the  inhabitants,  man,  woman,  and  child,  put  to  the  sword.  The  military  achievement 
was  creditable  to  the  talents,  but  the  cruelty  most  dishonourable  to  the  character,  of  marshal 
Suchet.  Tarragona  was  besieged  by  general  sir  James  Murray,  in  May  1813  ; but  the  siege 
was  soon  raised. 

TARTAN,  or  Highland  Plaid.  This  dress  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders  is  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  ancient  Gauls,  or  Celtse,  the  Galli  non-hraccati, 

TARTARIC  ACID  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  discovery  of  the  eminent  chemist, 
Scheele,  who  procured  it  in  a separate  state  by  boiling  tar  with  lime,  and  in  decomposing 
the  tartrate  of  lime  thus  formed,  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  about  1770.  In  1859  Baron 
Liebig  formed  tartaric  acid  from  other  sources. 

TARTARY  (Asia).  The  Tartars  or  Mongols  were  known  in  antiquity  as  Scythians. 
During  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  these  tribes  began  to  seek  more  fertile  regions  ; 
and  the  first  who  reached  the  frontier  of  Italy,  were  the  Huns,  the  ancestors  of  the  modem 
Mongols.  The  first  acknowledged  sovereign  of  this  vast  country  was  the  famous  Genghis 
Khan,  A.D.  1206.  His  empire,  by  the  conquest  of  China,  Persia,  and  all  Central  Asia, 
became  one  of  the  most  formidable  ever  established ; but  it  was  split  into  parts  in  a few 
reigns.  Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  again  conquered  Persia,  broke  the  power  of  the  Turks  in 
Asia  Minor,  1402,  and  founded  a djmasty  in  India,  which  formed  the  most  splendid  court  in 
Asia,  till  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  See  Golden  Horde. 

TASMANIA,  a settlement  in  Yan  Diemen’s  Land  {which  see). 

TAVERNS,  in  this  country  were  places  of  entertainment,  under  various  names,  in 
ancient  times.  Taverns,  as  so  called,  may  be  traced  to  the  thirteenth  century.  ‘ ‘ In  the 
raigne  of  king  Edward  the  Third  only  three  taverns  were  allowed  in  London  : one  in  Chepe, 
one  in  Walbrok,  and  the  other  in  Lombard-street.”*  Sir  Henry  Spehnan.  The  Boar's 
Head,  in  Eastcheap,  existed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  and  was  the  rendezvous  of  prince 
Henry,  and  his  dissolute  companions.  Shakspeare  mentions  it  as  the  residence  of  Mrs. 

* Taverns  virere  restricted  by  an  act  of  Edward  VI.  1552,  to  40  in  London,  8 in  York,  4 in  Norwich,  3 in 
Westminster,  6 in  Bristol,  3 in  Lincoln,  4 in  Hull,  3 in  Shrewsbury,  4 in  Exeter,  3 in  Salisbitry,  4 in 
Gloucester,  4 in  Chester,  3 in  Hereford,  3 in  Worcester,  3 in  Southampton,  4 in  Canterbury,  3 in  Ipswich, 
3 in  Winchester,  3 in  Oxford,  4 in  Cambridge,  3 in  Colchester,  4 in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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(Quickly,  and  the  scene  of  Sir  John  Falstaff’s  merriment.  Shaks2)eare,  Henry  IV.  Of  little 
less  antiquity  is  the  White  Hart,  Bishopsgate,  established  in  1480  ; this  house  was  rebuilt  in 
1829.  Taverns  were  licensed  in  1752. 

TAXES,  The  first  levied  on  the  people  were  by  Solon,  the  first  Athenian  legislator, 
540  B.c.  The  first  class  of  citizens  paid  an  Attic  talent  of  silver,  about  55Z.  of  our  money. 
The  next  Avas  by  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  which  was  a land-tax  by  assessment,  and 
deemed  so  odious  that  his  subjects  styled  him  by  way  of  derision,  Darius  the  Trader,  480  B.c. 
£>' Eon's  llistoire  des  Finances.  Taxes  in  specie  were  first  introduced  into  England  by 
William  I.  1067,  and  he  raised  them  arbitrarily  ; yet  subsidies  in  kind,  as  in  wool,  leather, 
and  other  products  of  the  country,  continued  till  the  accession  of  llichard  11.  1377.  Camden. 
See  Revenue  and  Income  Tax.  * 


i8oo 

1805 

1810 

1815 

1820 

1825 

1830 

1835 

1840 


ASSESSED  TAXES. 

.£3,468,131 

1800 

LAND  TAX. 

. £1,307,941 

. . 1,596,481 

• • 4>  508,752 

1805  . 

• • • • 6)233, 161 

• • • • 6,524,766 

1810 

• 1,418,337 

1815  . 

, . 1,084,251 

• 6,311,346 

1820 

. . . . 1,192,257 

. . 1,288,393 

. . 5,176,722 

1825  . 

• 5,013,405 

1830 

. 1,189,214 

• • 3,733,997 

1835  . 

• • 1,203,579 

, . . . 3,866,467 

1840 

. 1,298,622 

PUOFERTV  TAX. 

1801  . . . .*£5,716,572 

1804  4,650,000 

1805  ....  5,937>5oo 

1806.  . . . . t ii>5oOjOoo 

1808  ....  16,548,985 

iSist  ....  14,978,557 

* 5 per  cent. 
t 10  per  cent. 
i Last  year  of  this  tax. 


1845.  Land  and  assessed  taxes 
1850.  Ditto  ditto 

1854.  Ditto  ditto 

1855.  Ditto  ditto 

1856.  Ditto  ditto 


net  £4,223,842 
, . 4,360,179 

• 3.o4o>548 

• • 2,945,784 

. 2,956,604 


1857.  Land  and  assessed  taxes  . 

1858.  Ditto  ditto 

1859.  Ditto  ditto 

1860.  Ditto  ditto 

1861.  Ditto  ditto 


net  £2,940,771 
• • 2,973,525 

• 3,059,372 

. . 2,947,716 

• 2,927,573 


TCHERXAYA,  a river  in  the  Crimea.  On  Aug.  16,  1855,  the  lines  of  the  allied  army  at 
this  place  were  attacked  by  50,000  Russians  under  prince  Gortschakoff  without  success,  being 
repulsed  with  the  loss  of  3329  slain,  1658  wounded,  and  600  prisoners.  The  brunt  of  the 
attack  was  borne  by  two  French  regiments  under  general  D’Herbillon.  The  loss  of  the 
allies  was  about  1 200  ; 200  of  these  were  from  the  Sardinian  contingent,  which  behaved  Avith 
great  gallantry  under  the  command  of  general  La  Marmora.  The  Russian  general  Read,  and 
the  Sardinian  general  Montevecchio,  were  killed.  The  object  of  the  attack  was  the  relief  of 
Sebastopol,  then  hotly  besieged  by  the  English  and  French. 

TEA.+  First  known  in  Europe,  being  brought  from  India  by  the  Dutch,  1610.  It  is 
mentioned  as  having  been  used  in  England  on  very  rare  occasions  prior  to  1657,  and  sold  for 
61.  and  even  lo^.  the  pound. 


Samuel  Pepys  records  Ms  first  “cup  of  tea.” 

Sept.  25,  1660 

A duty  of  8d.  was  charged  upon  every  gallon  of 
tea  made  for  sale  (12  Ch.  II.  c.  13),  1660  ; the 
East  India  company  first  import  it  . . 1669 

It  was  brought  into  England  in  1666,  by  lord 
Ossory  and  lord  Arlington,  from  Holland  : 
and  being  admired  by  persons  of  rank,  it  was 
imported  from  thence,  and  generally  sold  for 
60  shillings  per  pound,  till  our  East  India 
Company  took  up  the  trade.  Anderson. 

Green  tea  began  to  be  used 1715 

Price  of  black  tea  per  lb.  13s.  to  20s.,  of  green, 

I2S.  to  30s.  .......  1728 

The  duty  imposed  on  tea  in  America,  1 767 ; 
this  tax  occasioned  the  destruction  of  17 
chests  at  New  York,  and  340  at  Boston,  Nov. 

1773,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  Amei'ican  war 
(see  Boston). 

Tea-dealers  obliged  to  have  sign-boards  fixed 
up,  announcing  their  sale  of  tea  . Aug.  1779 
Commutation  act  for  reducing  the  duty  on  tea 


from  50  to  i2i  per  cent,  and  taxing  windows 

in  lieu June,  1784 

“Millions  of  pounds’  weight  of  sloe,  liquorice, 
and  ash-tree  leaves,  are  every  year  mixed 
with  Chinese  teas  in  England.”  Report  of  the 

House  of  Commons 1818 

“The  consumption  of  the  whole  civilized  world, 
exclusively  of  England,  is  about  22,000,000  of 
pounds,  while  the  annual  consumption  in 
Great  Britain  is  30,000,000.”  Evidence  in 

House  of  Commons 1830 

The  first  tea-sale  in  London  on  the  abolition  of 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  East  India 
Company  took  place  in  Mincing-lane,  Aug.  19,  1834 
New  duties  were  charged,  1796  ; the  duty  was 
96  and  100  per  cent.,  made  2s.  id.  per  pound  1836 
The  duty  derived  from  the  import  of  tea  in  1850 
amounted  to  5, 471,461  i. ; and  the  amount  was 

5,902,433? in  1852 

Various  charges  made  in  1854,  1855,  . and  1856 

Duty  of  IS.  5t?.  per  pound  begun  . April,  1857 
The  duty  upon  tea  had  been  gradually  reduced 
from  2S.  2id.  to  is.  only  per  pound  . . 1858 


* The  assessed  taxes  in  Ireland,  being  very  unproductive,  were  repealed  in  1823.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  his  budget  of  1853,  modified  and  extended  the  Income-tax  (which  was 
made  to  embrace  Ireland;.  This  tax  was  to  be  gradually  reduced  every  two  years,  and  to  be  altogether 
abolished  at  the  end  of  seven  years.  Many  of  the  assessed  taxes,  and  various  of  the  excise  and  custom 
duties  were  reduced  or  abolished,  affording  relief  from  direct  and  indirect  taxation  to  the  amount  of 
5,384,000?.  The  expenditure  consequent  on  the  war  with  Russia  prevented  Mr.  Gladstone’s  plans  from 
being  carried  into  effect. 

t Thea  Bokea,  black  tea ; Thea  Viridis,  green  tea.  Brought  to  these  realms  from  China,  about  1768. 
The  finest  tea-plant  known  in  England  was  raised  in  Kew-gardens  ; but  the  first  that  ever  flourished  in 
Europe  was  one  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland  at  Sion.  The  attempts  to  cultivate  the  tea-plant, 
however,  in  England — indeed  in  Europe — have  altogether  failed.  Ashe. 


TEA,  continued. 


TKAS  IMrOKXr.D  INTO  ENOLANl),  OK  CllAKOED  ^\  ITil  DUTY,  IN  THE  EOLLOWING  YKAK8  t — 


1726  . 

. . lb.  700,000 

1766 

. . 7,000,000 

1792  . 

13,185,000 

i8w 

. . 23,723,000 

1 805  . 

24,133,000 

1810 

. . 25,414,000 

1815  ....  11).  26, 368,000 

J820  . . . . 25,662,474 

1825  ....  24,803,^8 

1830  . . . . 30,544,404 

1835  . . . . 44,360,550 

1840  . . . . 38,068,555 


1845  . ■ • • l>)-44.«93,433 

1850,  go vt.  7-eturn8  . 50,512,384 

1856  . . . . 86,200,414 

1858  ....  75.432.535 

1859  ....  75,077  45« 

i86i  ....  96,577.382 


TE-DEVM.  A kind  of  liyum  or  song  of  thanksgiving  used  in  tho  Romish  and  Engli-sh 
Church,  beginning  with  tho  words  Te  Iknvi  laudamus  — ^Va  lU'aiso  thee,  0 God.  It  is 
generally  supposed  to  ho  the  composition  of  Augnstin  and  Ambrose,  about  A.i).  390  ; and  is 
still  sung  in  tho  Romish  Church  with  c.xtraordinary  ])omp  and  solemnity  on  a national 
thanksgiving  fur  a great  victory,  a bounteous  harvest,  or  an  averted  evil. 

TEETOTALER.  Richard  Turner,  an  arti.san  of  Rreston,  Lancasliirc,  in  addre.ssing 
temperance  meetings  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  a hard  drinker,  and  being  an  illiterate 
man,  and  in  want  of  a word  to  exi)ress  how  much  he  then  abstained  from  malt  and  spirits, 
exclaimed  “ I am  now  a Teetotaler  ; ” about  1831.  See  Temperance. 

TELEGRAPHS.  Polybius  calls  the  dilTerent  instruments  used  by  tlie  ancients  for 
communicating  information,  2)yi'^i(^’,  becau.se  the  signals  were  always  made  by  fire.  In  1663, 
a plan  was  suggested  by  the  marquess  of  Worcester,  and  a modern  telegraph  was  sugge.sted 
by  Dr.  Hooke,  1684.  M.  Amontoiis  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  telegraphs 
about  this  period.  It  was  not  till  1793  that  the  instrument  was  applied  to  useful  ])urposes  : 
M.  Chappe  then  invented  the  telegraph  first  used  by  the  French.  Two  Avere  erected  over  the 
Admiralty-office,  London,  1796.  The  Semaphore  was  erected  there  1816.  The  naval  signals 
by  telegraph  enabled  400  previously  concerted  sentences  to  be  tramsmitted  from  ship  to  ship, 
by  varying  the  combinations  of  tAvo  revolving  crosses,  and  also  to  spell  any  particular  Avoids, 
letter  by  letter.  See  Electric  Tcleijrajki,  under  Electricity. 

TELESCOPES.  This  invention  is  noticed  by  Leonard  Digges,  about  1571.  Roger 
If  aeon,  about  a.d.  1250,  described  telescopes  and  microscopes  exactly,  and  yet  neither  Avere 
made  till  one  JMetius,  at  Alkmaer,  and  Jansen,  of  Middleburg,  made  them  about  the  same 
time,  1590-1609  ; the  latter  from  an  accidental  discovery  made  by  his  children.  Galileo 
imitated  their  invention  by  its  description,  and  made  three  in  succession,  one  of  Avliicli 
magnified  a thousand  times,  1630.  With  these  he  discovered  Jupiter’s  moons  and  the 
j)hases  of  Venns.  Telescojies  became  A'ery  popular,  and  Avere  improved  by  Zucchi,  Hiu’^ghens, 
Gregory,  and  NcAvton,  and  afteiAA^ards  by  Martin,  Hall,  Dollond,  and  Herscliel. 


The  reflecting  telescope  invented  by  NeAvton  . 1668 
Achromatic  telescopes  made  by  More  Hall  about  1723 
A telescope  made  in  London  for  the  observatory 
of  Madrid,  which  cost  ii,ooo/.,  in  1802  ; but 
the  Herschel  telescope,  made  1789-1795,  was 
superior  ; it  had  the  great  speculum  48  inches 
diameter,  3^  inches  thick,  weighed  2118  lbs., 
and  magnified  6400  times.  See  Herschel. 

The  earl  of  Rosse  erected  on  his  estate  at  Par- 
sonstown,  in  Ireland,  the  largest  telescope 
ever  constructed,  at  a cost  exceeding  2o,oool. 

This  wonderful  instrument  is  7 feet  in 
diameter,  and  52  feet  in  length ; the  machinery 
is  supported  on  massive  walls,  and  notwith- 


standing its  great  weight  and  size,  is  moved 
with  the  utmost  case,  and  can  be  lowered  to 
any  angle,  while  it  sweeps  the  horizon  by 
means  of  wheels  nmning  on  a graduated 

circle 1828-1845 

One  of  gigantic  size,  85  feet  in  length  (very  im- 
perfect), completed  at  AVandsworth  by  the 

rev.  John  Craig 1852 

Magnificent  equatorial  telescopes  set  up  at  the 
national  observatories  at  Greenwich  and  Paris  i860 
M.  Foucault  exhibits  at  Paris  a reflecting 
telescope  the  miiTor  31^  inches  in  diameter ; 
the  focal  length  174  feet 1862 


TELLURIUM,  a rare  metal,  in  its  natural  state  containing  small  (piantities  of  iron  and 
gold,  AA'as  discovered  by  Reiclienstein  in  1782. 

TE^IPERANCE  SOCIETIES.  They  originated  AA'itli  Mr.  Calhoun,  aaJio,  Avhile  he  Avas 
secretary  of  Avar  in  America,  in  order  to  counteract  the  habitual  use  of  ardent  spirits  among 
the  people,  had  them  prohibited  altogether  to  the  United  States’  army,  1818.  The  first 
public  temperance  society  in  America  AA'as  projected  in  1825,  and  formed  Feb.  13,  1826. 
Temperance  societies  immediately  aftei’AA'ards  spread  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  in  1831 
there  AA'ere  1000  such  societies  in  the  United  States,  and  several  hundreds  in  the  latter 
countries.  In  Ireland,  the  rev.  Dr.  Edgar,  of  Belfast,  published  upon  temperance  in  1829-31; 
and  the  rev.  Father  MatheAV',  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  affirmed  that,  in  1839,  1840, 
and  1841,  he  had  made  more  than  a million  of  converts  to  temperance.*  See  Teetotaler. 


* This  success  was  probably  owing  to  the  general  poA-erty,  as  the  majority  of  the  converts  are  stated 
to  have  relapsed  on  the  return  of  prosperity.  Father  AlathcAA^  arrived  in  America  in  July,  1849,  but  Avas  not 
so  successful  thei-e.  He  died  Dec.  8,  1856,  aged  66. 
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TEMPLARS.  The  first  military  order  of  Knights  Templars  was  founded  in  a.d.  iii8, 
by  Baldwin  IL,  king  of  Jerusalem.  The  Templars  were  numerous  in  several  countries,  and 
came  to  England  1185.  Their  wealth  having  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  French  kings,  the 
order  was  suppressed  by  the  council  of  Vienne,  and  part  of  its  revenues  were  bestowed  upon 
other  orders  in  1312.  Numbers  of  the  order  were  burned  alive  and  hanged  in  1310,  and  it 
suffered  great  persecutions  throughout  Europe.  The  grand-master  Molay  was  burnt  alive  at 
Paris  in  1314. 

TEMPLE  (London),  thus  called  as  having  been  the  dwelling  of  the  Knights  Templars. 
At  the  suppression  of  that  order,  it  was  purchased  by  the  professors  of  the  common  law,  and 
converted  into  inns,  1340.  They  are  called  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple,  in  relation  to 
Essex-house,  which  was  also  a part  of  the  house  of  the  Tem2Aars,  built  in  1 185,  and  called  the 
Outer  Temple,  because  it  was  situated  without  Temple  Bar. — St.  Mary’s  or  the  Temjjle 
Church,  situated  in  the  Inner  Temple,  is  an  ancient  Gothic  stone  building,  erected  b.y  the 
Templars  in  1240,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  circular  vestibule,  and  for  the  tombs  of  the 
Crusaders,  who  were  buried  here.  The  church  was  recased  with  stone  by  Mr.  Smirke  in 
1828. — The  Temple- Hall  in  1572,  and  Temple  Bar  in  1672.  The  new  Middle 

Temple  library  was  opened  by  the  j)rince  of  Wales,  Oct.  31,  1861. 

TEMPLES  originated  in  the  se^mlchres  built  for  the  dead.  Eusebius.  The  Egyptians 
were  the  first  who  erected  temples  to  the  gods.  Herodotus.  The  first  erected  in  Greece  is 
ascribed  to  Deucalion.  Apollonius. 


The  temple  of  Jerusalem  built  by  Solomon,  1012  b.c.  ; 
consecrated  1004 ; fired  by  Nebuchadnezzar  587 ; 
rebuilt,  536;  pillaged  by  Antiochus,  170;  rebuilt 
by  Herod,  18 ; destroyed  by  Titus,  a.d.  70. 

The  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Delphi,  first  a cottage  with 
boughs,  built  of  stone  by  Trophonius,  about 
1200  B.c.  ; burnt  by  the  Pisistratidse,  548;  a new 
temple  raised  by  the  family  of  the  Alcmaeonidse, 
about  513. 

Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  built  seven  times ; 
planned  by  Ctesiphon,  544  b.c.  ; fired  by  Hero- 
stratus,  to  perpetuate  his  name,  356  b.c.  ; to  rebuild 


it  employed  220  years ; destroyed  by  the  Goths, 
A.D.  260. 

The  temple  of  Piety  was  built  by  Acilius,  on  the  spot 
where  once  a woman  had  fed  with  her  milk  her 
aged  father,  whom  the  senate  had  imprisoned,  and 
excluded  from  all  aliments.  Fal.  Max. 

Temple  of  Theseus,  built  480  b.c.,  is  at  this  day  the 
most  perfect  ancient  edifice  in  the  world. 

Most  of  the  heathen  temples  were  destroyed 
throughout  the  Roman  empire  by  Constantine  the 
Great,  A.  D.  331.  separate  articles. 


TENERIFFE  (Canaries,  N.W.  coast  of  Africa).  The  celebrated  Peak  of  Teneriffe  is 
15,396  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was  ascended  in  1856  by  professor  C.  Piazzi 
Smyth  for  astronomical  observations.  An  earthquake  in  this  island  destroyed  several  towns 
and  many  thousands  of  people  in  1704.  In  an  unsuccessful  attack  made  at  Santa  Cruz, 
admiral  (afterwards  lord)  Nelson  lost  his  right  arm,  and  141  officers  and  men  were  killed, 
July  24,  1797.  For  the  j^articulars  of  this  heroic  affair,  see  Santa  Cruz. 

TENTHS.  See  Tithes. 

TERMS  OF  Law  and  Vacations.  They  were  instituted  in  England  from  the  Norman 
usage,  the  long  vacation  being  suited  to  the  time  of  the  vintage  in  France,  14  Will.  I.  1079. 
Glanville  de  Leg.  Anglic.  They  were  gradually  formed.  Spelman.  The  terms  were  fixed 
by  statute  ii  Geo.  IV.  and  i Will.  IV.  Jidy  22,  1830  : Hilary  Term  to  begin  Jan.  ii,  and 
end  Jan.  31  ; Easter,  April  15,  to  end  May  8 ; Trinity,  May  22,  to  end  June  12  ; Michaelmas, 
Nov.  2,  to  end  Nov.  25.  This  act  was  amended  i Will.  IV.  Nov.  15,  1830. 

TERROR.  See  Eeign  of. 

TEST  ACT,  a statute  of  Charles  II.  directing  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  under 
government,  to  receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
to  take  the  oaths  against  transubstantiation,  &c  : enacted  March,  1673.  The  Test  and 
Corporation  acts  were  repealed  by  statute  in  1828. 

TESTER.  Testone.  A silver  coin  struck  in  France  by  Louis  XII.  1513;  and  also  in 
Scotland  in  the  time  of  Francis  II.  and  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  1559.  It  was  so  called  from 
the  head  of  the  king,  stamped  upon  it.  In  England  the  tester  was  of  \2d.  value  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  afterwards  of  6c?.  (still  called  a tester). 

TETUAN,  Morocco,  was  entered  by  the  Spaniards,  Feb.  6,  i860,  after  gaining  a decisive 
victory,  on  Feb.  4.  The  general,  O’Donnell,  was  made  a grandee  of  the  first  class. 

TEUTONES  (hence  Deutsche,  German),  a people  of  Germany,  who  with  the  Cimbri  made 
incursions  upon  Gaul,  and  cut  to  pieces  two  Roman  armies,  113  and  105  b.c.  They  were  at 
last  defeated  by  the  consul  Marius  at  Aix,  and  an  infinite  number  made  prisoners,  102  b.c. 
See  Cimbri,  with  whom  authors  commonly  join  the  Teutones.  The  appellation  came  to  be 
applied  to  the  German  nation  in  general. 
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TEUTONIC  ORDEU,  military  knights  established  in  the  Holy  Land  about  1191,  through 
the  humanity  of  the  Gormans  (I'eutones)  to  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  Christian  army  in 
the  Holy  Land,  undi'r  the  celebrated  (luy  of  Lusignan,  when  before  Acre.  The  order  was 
confirmed  by  a Imll  of  ^lope  Cielostine  111.  On  their  return  to  Germany,  they  were  invited 
to  subdue  and  christianise  the  country  now  called  Prussia  and  its  neighbourhooil,  whieh  they 
gradually  acconijilishcd.  A largo  part  of  their  ]»ossessions  was  incoryioratcd  into  Poland  in 
1466,  and  into  Brandenburg  about  1521.  In  1525,  the  gi’and-mastcr  was  made  a prince  of 
the  empire,  'fho  order  was  dissolved,  and  its  remaining  possessions  seized,  by  Napoleon  I. 
in  1S09.  See  Prussia,  &c. 

TEWKESBIJlvY  (Gloucestershire),  where  Edward  IV.  gained  a decisive  victory  over  the 
Lancastrians,  May  4,  1471.  Queen  Margaret,  the  consort  of  Henry  VI.  and  her  son  were 
taken  ]u*isoners.  Tlio  queen  was  conveyed  to  the  Tower  of  Ijondon,  where  king  Henry 
expired  a few  days  after  this  fatal  engagement ; being,  as  is  generally  supposed,  murdered 
by  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  III.  The  queen  was  ransomed  in  1475  by  the 
French  king,  Louis  XL,  for  50,000  crowns.  This  was  the  last  battle  between  the  hou.ses  of 
York  and  Lancaster.  See  Poses. 

TEXAS  (N.  America).  Separated  from  ^lexico  in  1836.  Its  independence  Avas  acknoAv- 
Icdged  in  1840.  Its  proposed  annexation  Jed  to  Avar  betAveen  Dtexico  and  the  United  States. 
It  Avas  admitted  into  the  union  by  the  latter  in  1846,  and  seceded  from  it  in  1861. 

TEXEL  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  Holland).  Its  vicinity  has  been  the  scene  of 
memorable  naA’al  achievements.  An  engagement  of  three  day.s’  continuance,  betAveen  the 
English  under  Blake,  Dean,  and  ^lonk,  and  the  Dutch  under  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter, 
in  Avhich  the  latter  Avere  Avorsted,  and  admiral  Van  Tromp  Avas  killed,  1653.  Again,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Texel,  AA'lien  D’Etrees  and  Ruyter  Avere  signally  defeated,  Aug.  ii,  1673.  The 
Dutch  fleet  A'anquished  by  lord  Duncan,  on  Oct.  ii,  1797.  See  Camperdoion.  The  Dutch 
fleet  of  tAvelve  ships  of  Avar,  and  thirteen  Indiamen,  surrendered  to  admiral  Mitchell,  aaTio, 
entering  the  Texel,  possessed  himself  of  them  Avitliout  firing  a shot,  Aug.  28,  1799. 

THALLIUM,  a metal,  occurring  in  the  sulphuric  acid  manufacture,  discovered  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Crookes,  by  means  of  the  spectrum  analysis  in  March  1861. 

THA^IES  (London).  The  richest  river  in  the  world.  It  has  been  erroneously  said  that 
its  name  is  Isis  till  it  arrives  at  Dorchester,  AAdien  being  joined  by  the  Thame  or  Tame,  it 
assumes  the  name  of  Thames.  What  Avas  the  origin  of  this  vulgar  error  cannot  noAV  be 
traced  ; poetical  fiction,  however,  had  perpetuated  the  error,  and  inA'ested  it  Avith  a kind  of 
classical  sanctity.  It  AA'as  called*  Thames  or  Terns  before  it  came  near  the  Thames.  Camden. 


The  river  rose  so  high  at  Westminster  that  the 
lawyers  were  brought  out  of  the  hall  in  boats  1235 
It  rose  to  a great  height,  1736,  1747,  1762  . .1791 

The  conservation  of  the  Thames  was  given  to 

the  mayors  of  London 1489 

The  Thames  was  made  navigable  to  Oxford  . 1624 
It  ebbed  and  flowed  twice  in  tln-ee  hom-s,  1658 ; 
again,  three  times  in  four  hours,  IMarch  22, 

1682  ; again,  twice  in  three  hours  Nov.  24,  1777 
An  act  of  parliament  gave  the  conservation  of 
the  Thames  to  the  corporation  of  London : 
twelve  conservators  were  to  be  appointed — 
three  by  the  govei-nment  ....  1857 
In  consequence  of  the  great  contamination  of 
the  river  by  the  influx  of  the  sewage  of 
London,  and  the  bad  odours  emanating  from 
it  in  the  summer  of  1858,  an  act  was  passed 
empowering  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
(ichich  see)  to  undertake  its  purification  by 
constructing  new  di'ainage.  The  works  are 

now  in  progress 1862 

Thames  Embankment  : sir  Christopher  AVren 
recommended  it  in  1666.  The  Corporation 
embanked  a mile  in  1767.  It  w'as  further 
recommended  by  sir  F.  French,  in  1824 ; by 
the  duke  of  Newcastle  in  1844;  and  by  John 
Martin  the  painter  in  1858.  In  i860,  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  recommended 
that  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames  should 
be  embanked ; Avhereby  the  bed  of  the  river 
would  be  improA’ed ; a low-level  sewer 
could  be  easily  constructed  beneath  a broad 
roadway ; docks  to  be  constructed  Avithin 


the  embankment  wall ; the  expense  to  be 
defrayed  by  the  city  duties  on  coal,  and  by 
means  provided  by  government.  The  prin- 
ciple of  this  recommendation  was  approved 
by  parliament,  and  a committee  was  ap- 
pointed, which  sat  for  the  first  time  April  30,  1861 
An  act  for  “embanking  the  north  side  of  the 
Thames  from  AVestminster  bridge  to  Black- 
friars  bridge,  and  for  making  new  streets  in 
.and  near  thereto,”  passed  Aug.  7 ; the  work 

begun  in Nov.,  1862 

Mr.  J.  W.  Bazalgette  presented  a report,  with 
a plan  for  embanking  the  south  side  of  the 

Thames Nov.  6,  — 

Thames  Tunnel. — Projected  by  Mr.  I.  K. 
Brunei,  to  form  a commimioation  between 
Rotherhithe  and  Wapping.  The  bill  received 
the  royal  assent,  June  24,  1824.  The  shaft 
was  begun  in  1825 ; the  first  brick  was  laid 
by  Mr.  Smith,  March  2 ; the  excavation  com- 
menced, April  I ; and  the  first  horizontal 

excavation in  Dec.  1825 

At  a distance  of  544  feet  from  the  shaft,  the  first 
irruption  took  place  . . . May  18,  1827 

The  second  irruption,  by  which  six  workmen 

perished Jan.  12,  1828 

The  tunnel  was  opened  throughout  for  foot- 
passengers,  March  25,  1843.  The  length  of 
the  tunnel  is  1300  feet ; its  width  is  35  feet ; 
height,  20  feet ; clear  width  of  each  archway, 
including  foot-path,  about  14  feet ; thickness 
of  earth  between  the  crown  of  the  timnel  and 
the  bed  of  the  idver,  about  15  feet. 
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THANE.  A title  .much  in  use  anciently,  and  which  sometimes  signifies  a nobleman, 
sometimes  a freeman,  and  sometimes  a magistrate,  but  most  properly  an  officer  under  the 
king.  The  Saxons  had  a nobility  called  thanes,  and  the  Scots  also,  among  whom  the  title 
was  more  general,  particularly  in  the  time  of  Malcolm.  The  title  was  abolished  in  England 
at  the  concjiiest,  upon  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  system.  Abolished  in  Scotland  by  king 
Malcolm  111.,  when  the  title  of  earl  was  adopted,  1057. 

THA  NET,  Kent,  was  the  first  permanent  settlement  of  the  Saxons,  a.d.  428.  The  Danes 
held  a part  of  it  853-865,  and  ravaged  it  980. 

THEATINES.  An  order  of  religious,  the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  regular  clerks, 
founded  by  Carafia,  bishop  of  Theate,  in  Naples  (afterwards  pope  Paul  IV.),  1524,  to  repress 
heresy.  They  first  established  themselves  in  France,  according  to  the  historian  Henault,  in 
Paris,  1644.  The  Theatines  endeavoured,  but  vainly,  to  revive  among  the  clergy  the  poverty 
of  the  apostles.  Ash&. 

THEATRES.  That  of  Bacchus,  at  Athens,  built  by  Philos,  420,  b.c.,  was  the  first  erected. 
Marcellus’  theatre  at  Rome  was  built  about  80  b.c.  Theatres  were  afterwards  numerou.s, 
and  were  erected  in  most  cities  of  Italy.  There  was  a theatre  at  Pompeii,  where  most  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  were  assembled  on  the  night  of  Aug.  24,  a.d.  79,  when  an  eruption 
of  Vesuvius  covered  Pompeii.  Scenes  were  introduced  into  theatres,  painted  by  Balthazar 
Sienna,  a.d.  1533.  See  hrama,  Plays,  &c. 

THEATRES  in  England.  The  first  royal  licence  foratheatre  in  England  was  in  157-^, 
to  master  Burbage  and  four  others,  servants  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  to  act  j)lays  at  the 
Globe,  Bankside.  See  Globe.  But,  long  before  that  time,  miracle  plays  were  represented  iii 
the  fields.  The  prices  of  admission  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  were — gallery,  2d.  ; lords’ 
rooms,  15.  The  first  play-bill  was  dated  April  8,  1663,  and  issued  from  Drury-lane  ; it  runs 
thus  : “By  his  Majestie  his  company  of  Comedians  at  the  New  Theatre  in  Drury-lane,  will 
1)6  acted  a comedy  called  the  Humovrous  Lievtenant.  ” After  detailing  the  characters,  it 
concludes  thus  : “ The  play  will  begin  at  three  o’clock  exactly.”  Lincoln’ s-inn  theatre  was 
opened  in  1695.  The  licensing  act  (10  Geo.  11.  c.  28,  1735)  was  passed  in  consequence  of 
the  performance  of  Fielding’s  PasquinoX  the  Haymarket,  satirising  Walpole’s  administration. 
Marionettes  or  Puppets  were  produced  at  the  Adelaide  Gallery  in  1852.  See  Covent  Garden, 
Drury  Lane,  Opera  House,  Drama,  &c.  In  Jan.  i860  several  of  the  theatres  were  first 
o]iened  on  Sunday  evenings  for  religious  Avorship,  and  were  filled. 


DRURY  LANE. 

Ivilligrew’s  patent  ....  April  25,  1662 
Opened  ....  . April  8,  1663 

Nell  Gwynn  performed 1666 

'theatre  burnt  down 1671 

Rebuilt  by  sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  opened, 

March  26,  1674 

Cibber,  Wilkes,  Booth 1712 

Garrick’s  dibut  here 1742 

Garrick  and  Lacy’s  tenure  (revival  of  Shak- 

speare) i747 

Interior  rebuilt  by  Adams  ; opened  Sept.  23,  1775 
Garrick’s  farewell  ....  June  10,  1776 

Sheridan’s  management — 

'theatrical  fund  founded  by  Mr.  Garrick  . . 1777 

Mrs.  Siddons’  dibut  as  a sto.r  . . Oct.  10,  1782 

Mr.  Kemble’s  debut  as  Hamlet  . Sept.  30,  1783 
'the  theatre  rebuilt  on  a large  scale,  and  re- 
opened   March  12,  1794 

Charles  Kemble’s  first  appearance  (as  Ma  Icolm 

in  Macbeth) April  21,  — 

Dowton’s  first  appearance  (as  Sheva  in  the  Jew), 

Oct.  II,  1796 

Hatfield  fired  at  George  III.  . . May  ii,  1800 

'the  theatre  burnt  . . . . Feb.  24,  1809 

Rebuilt  by  Wyatt,  and  re-opened  with  a pro- 
logue by  lord  Byron  . . . Oct.  12,  1812 

Mdmund  Kean’s  appearance  (as  Shylock),  Jan.  26,  1814 
Mr.  Elliston,  lessee  ....  Oct.  3,  1819 
Madame  Vestris’s  first  appearance  (as  LUUq, 

Feb.  19,  1820 

Real  water  introduced  in  the  Cataract  of  the 

Ganges Oct.  27,  1823 

Mr.  Price,  lessee  .....  July,  1826 
Miss  Ellen  Tree’s  appearance  (as  Violanle), 

Sept.  23,  — 

Charles  Kean’s  appearance  (a.s  Norval),  Oct.  i,  1827 


Mrs.  Nisbett’s  first  appearance  (as  the  Widow 

Cheerly) Oct.  9,  1829 

Mr.  Alexander  Lee’s  and  Captain  Polhill’s 

management 1830 

Mr.  Alfred  Bunn,  lessee 1831 

Mr.  Forrest’s  first  appearance  (as  Spartacus), 

Oct.  17,  1836 

Mr.  Hammond’s  management  . . . . 1839 

German  operas  commenced  at  this  theatre, 

March  15,  1841 

Mr.  Macready’s  management  . ...  — 

Mr.  Bunn,  again  lessee 1843 

Miss  Clara  Webster  burnt  on  the  stage,  Dec.  14; 

and  died Dec.  16,  1844 

Mr.  Anderson’s  management 1849 

Mr.  Macready’s  farewell  . . . Feb.  26,  1851 

Mr.  Bunn,  le.ssee  and  manager  . . . . 1852 

Mr.  E.  T.  Smith 1853-9 

English  Opera  (Mr.  Harrison  and  Miss  Pyne)  . 1858 

Italian  opera  1859 

Opened  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Smith  . . Oct.  15,  i860 

Suddenly  closed  ....  April  20,  1861 

Mr.  G.  V.  Brooke  appears  (as  Othello)  Oct.  27.  — 
Mr.  Falconer  and  the  Lyceum  company  . Dec.  1862 

COVENT  GARDEN. 

Sir  WiUiam  Davenant’s  patent  . Apiil  25,  1662 

The  theatre  opened  by  Rich  . . Dec.  7,  1732 

Beef-steak  Society,  founded  by  Rich  & Lambert,  1735 

Theatrical  fund  instituted 1765 

Mr.  Harris’s  tenure 1767 

Lewis’s  first  appearance  in  the  character  of 

Belcour Sept.  15,  1773 

Miss  Reay  killed  by  Mr.  Hackman,  coming 
from  the  house  ....  April  7,  1779 
Jack  Johnstone’s  first  appearance  in  Irish 

characters Oct.  3,  1783 
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Munden'8  fti>pourancc  ....  Dee.  2,  1790 
Faweott’H  fii-Ht  appeaninco  (us  . Wept.  21,  17^1 

0.  F.  Cooke’s  appeurauco  (a.s  Richard  111.), 

Oet.  31,  1800 

Rniham’s  ai)pcara«>co  ....  Dec.  9,  1801 

Mr.  Kciuhlc’s  inaua^oinent 1802 

Appearance  of  .Master  Hetty,  the/n/«/i<  Rosciuf, 

Dee.  1,  j8o3 

Lo\vi.s'a  last  appearance  (;is  the  Copper  Captain), 

May  28,  1808 

Theatre  liurnt  down  . . . Sept.  20,  — 

Uclmilt  by  U.  Sinirke,  K. A.,  and  re-oi)encd 

with  Macbfth Sei>t.  18,  1809 

The  O.  r.  Hiot  (wAit'/t  .svf)  Sept.  18  to  Dec.  10,  — 
Horses  first  introduced  ; h\  Bluebeard  Feb.  18,  1811 
The  farewell  benefit  of  Mrs.  Siddons  (iininenso 

house) June  29,  1812 

[Mrs.  Siddons,  however,  performed  once  after- 
wards, in  .Juno,  1819,  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
Kemble’s  benefit.  ] 

Miss  Stephen’s  first  api)earancc  (as  Mandam), 

Sept.  7,  1813 

Miss  Foote’s  appearance  here  (as  Amanthin), 

May  26,  1814 

Miss  O’NeiU’s  a]ipcarance  here  (as  Jidiel),  Oet.  6,  — 
Miss  Kelly  fired  at  by  George  Barnet,  in  the 

house Feb.  7,  1816 

Mr.  Macready’s  first  appearance  (as  Orestes), 

Sept.  16,  — 

Mr.  J.  P.  Kemble’s  farewell  (as  Coriolanu.<), 

Jmie  23,  1817 

llenrj’^  Harris’s  management 1818 

Charles  Kemble’s  management  ....  1823 
Miss  Fanny  Kemble’s  appearance  (as  Juliet), 

Oct.  5,  1829 

Mr.  Fawcett’s  farewell  . . . May  21,  1830 

Charles  Young’s  farewell  . . . May  30,  1832 

Mr.  Macready’s  management  . . . . 1837 

Madame  Vestris’s  management  . • . . 1839 

Miss  Adelaide  Kemble’s  appearance  (as  Norma), 

Nov.  2,  1841 

Charles  Kemble  again  . . . Sept.  10,  1842 

^Ir.  Laurent’s  management  . . Dec.  26,  1844 

Opened  for  Italian  opera  . . April  6,  1847 

Destroyed  by  fire  (during  a ba  I masque),  March  5,  1856 
New  theatre  opeired  by  Mr.  F.  Gye  (Les 

Huguenots) May  15,  1858 

Enghsh  opera  (Miss  Pjme  and  Mr.  Harrison), 

Oct.  1859 

All  principal  actors  perform  parts  of  plays  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Dramatic  College,  March  29,  i860 
Balfe’s  Bianca  brought  out  . . Dec.  6,  — 

Italian  opera  (Mr.  Gye)  . . . April,  1861 

Last  appearance  of  Grisi  . . . Aug.  3,  — 

English  opera  (Pyne  and  Harrison)  . Oct.  21,  — 
Italian  opera  (Mr.  Gye)  ....  April,  1862 
English  opera  (Pjme  and  Harrison)  . Aug.  25,  — 


ITALIAN  OPERA-HOUSE,  OR  QUEEN’S 
THEATRE. 

Opera-house  opened.  Pennant.  (See  Opera- 


house)  1705 

The  theatre  was  enlarged 1 720 

Burnt  down June  17,  1788 

Re-built  and  re-opened  . . . Sept.  22,  1791 

Exterior  improved  by  Mr.  Nash  . . . . 1818 

The  rilievo  by  Mr.  Bubb 1821 

3Iadame  Rachel’s  appearance  . May  10,  1841 
Mr.  Lumley’s  management  ....  1842 

Jenny  Lind’s  first  appearance  . . May  4,  1847 

Association  formed  for  conducting  financial 

affairs  of  the  house 1852 

Jullien’s  concerts Oct.  1857 

Festive  performances  on  the  marriage  of  the 

princess  royal Jan.  1859 

Maefarren’s  jR'/6in //bod  brought  out  . Oct.  ii,  i860 

[Not  opened  in  1861.J 

Italian  opera April  26,  1862 


HAYMARKET. 

Built 1702 

Opened  by  French  comedians  . Dec.  29,  1720 
Beg</ara  Opera,  i>y  Gay,  produced  . , .1727 

Fielding’s  Mogul  company  ....  1734-5 

A French  comijany  prohibited  from  acting  by 

the  audience 1738 

Mr.  Foote’s  patent 1747 

'The  Bottle-conjuror’s  dupery  (sec  Bottle  Con- 
juror)   Jan.  16,  1748 

The  theatre  reliuilt 1767 

Mr.  Coleman’s  tenure  ....  Jan.  1,  1777 
Mi.ss  Farrell’s  ai)i)caranco  hero  (afterwards 

countc.ss  of  Derljy) — 

Royal  visit — great  crowd — 16  persons  killed  and 
many  wounded  ....  Feb.  3,  1794 
Mr.  tJliston’s  ddbut  here  June  24,  170 

First  appearance  of  Mr.  Mathews  (as  Lingo), 

May  16,  1803 

ilr.  Morris’s  management 1805 

Appearance  of  Mr.  Liston  (as  Sheepjace),  June  8,  — 
The  tailor’s  riot  . . . . Aug.  15,  — 

Aiipearance  of  Mr.  Young  (as  Hamlet)  June  22,  1807 
Of  Miss  F.  Kelly  (as  Floretta)  . . June  12,  1810 

Theatre  rebuilt  by  Nash  ; opened  . . July  4,  1821 

Miss  Patou’s  (Mrs.  Wood)  appearance  (as 

Susannah) Aug.  3,  1822 

Mr.  Webster’s  management  . . June  12,  1837 

Mr.  Charles  Kean’s  appearance  hero  . . .1839 

Mr.  Webster’s  management  (16  years)  termi- 
nated with  his  farewell  appearance,  March  14,  1853 
First  performance  of  Our  Americon  Cou.<<in  (said 
to  be  by  Tom  Taylor,  and  to  have  been  acted 
800  times  in  America),  Mr.  Sothern,  Lord  Buri- 
d?-ear// (still  performing,  Dec.  1862)  Nov.  ii,  1861 
Mr.  Buckstone’s  management  . . . 1853-62 

ENGLISH  OPERA-HOUSE,  OR  LYCEUM. 

Built  by  Dr.  Aniold 1794-5 

Winsor  experiments  with  gas-hghting  . . 1803-4 

Opened  as  the  Lyceum  in 1809 

Appearance  of  Mr.  Wrench  (as  Belcour)  Oct.  7,  — 
Re-opened  with  an  address  spoken  by  Miss 

Kelly June  15,  1816 

House  destroyed  by  fire  . . . Feb.  16,  1830 

Re-built ; and  re-opened  . . July  14,  1834 

Equestrian  performances  . . . Jan.  16,  1844 

Mrs.  Keeley’s  management  . . April  8,  — 

Madame  Vestris  and  Mr.  C.  Mathews’  manage- 
ment   Oct.  1847-56 

Retirement  of  Mr.  C.  Mathews  . . March,  1855 

Appearance  of  Madame  Ristori  . . June,  1836 

Taken  by  Mr.  Gye  for  Italian  opera  for  forty 

nights April  14,  1857 

Opened  for  English  opera  by  Miss  Louisa  Pj-ne 
and  Mr.  Hixrrison  ....  Sept.  21,  — 
Balfe’s  opera.  Rose  of  Castile,  produced  . Oct.  — 
Mr.  G.  Webster  and  Mr.  Falconer,  July,  1858  ; 

closed Apiil,  1859 

Opened  by  Madame  Celeste,  Nov.  1859  and  Oct.  i860 

The  “ Savage  ” club  perform  before  the  queen 

and  prince March  7,  — 

Italian  opera June  8,  1861 

Mr.  Falconer  manager  (English  comedy)  Aug.  19,  — 

Peep  0’  Day  brought  out  (now  performing,  Dec. 

1862) Nov.  9,  — 

Mr.  Fechter Dec.  1862 

THE  ADELPHI  THEATRE. 

Foimerly  called  the  Sans  Pareil,  opened  under 
the  managemgnt  of  Mr.  and  Miss  Scott, 

Nov.  27,  1806 

Under  Rodwell  and  Jones,  who  gave  it  the 

present  name 1820-1 

Terry  and  Y'ates 1825 

Messrs  Mathews  and  Y’’ates’  management  join 

(Mathews  at  Home) 1828 

New  front 1840 

Madame  Celeste’s  management . . Sept.  30,  1844 
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THEATKES,  continued, 

Afr.  and  Mrs.  Barney  Williams  hero  . July,  1857 
Rebuilt  and  opened,  with  improved  arrange- 
ments   Dec.  27,  1858 

CtJ/een  represented  . . Bept.  10,  i860 

[Immense  run  ; above  360  nights.] 

Mr.  B.  Webster,  present  lessee  . , . 1844-62 

PRINCE’S,  LATE  ST.  JAMES’S. 

This  theatre  was  built  by,  and  opened  under 
the  management  of,  Mr.  Braham  . Dec.  14,  1835 
German  operas  performed  here  under  the 
management  of  M r.  Bunn  ....  1840 

Mr.  Mitchell’s  tenure ; performance  of  French 

plays Jan.  22,  1844 

German  plays 1852 

Mrs.  Seymour’s  tenure  . , . Oct.  2,  1854-5 

French  plays 1857 

Neapolitan  Buffo-opera  . . . .Nov.  — 

Italian  plays 1858 

French  opera Jan.  1859 

French  plays May,  — 

English  comedy,  under  Mr.  F.  Chatterton, 

manager Oct.  — 

French  plays May  28,  i860 

English  plays Aug.  12.  — 

Mr.  Wigan,  manager 1860-2 

French  plays May  20,  1861 

PRINCESS’S  THEATRE,  OXFORD  STREET. 

First  opened 1840 

Sold  for  16,400? Sept.  9,  1841 

Mr.  Bartley’s  farewell  here  . . Dec.  18,  1852 

Mr.  Charles  Kean’s  management,  1850 ; closed, 

Aug.  29,  1859 

Mr.  A.  Hai-ris’s  management  ; opened. 

Sept.  29,  — 

Eouave  Crimean  company  . . . July  23,  i860 

^Ir.  Fechter  appears  (as  Hamlet)  . March  20,  1861 

Mr.  Harris  lessee 1 860-1 

!RIr.  Lindus  manager  . . . Oct.  20,  1862 


OLYMPIC. 

Erected  by  the  late  Mr.  Astley,  and  opened 
with  horsemanship  . . . Sept.  18,  1806 

Here  the  celebrated  Elliston  (1813),  and  after- 
wards Madame  Vestris,  had  managements ; 

the  latter  until 1839 

Mr.  George  Wild’s  tenure 1840 

Miss  Davenport’s  tenure  . . . Nov.  ii.  1844 

Mr.  Watt’s  management 1848 

The  theatre  destroyed  by  fire  . March  29,  1849 
Rebuilt  and  opened — Mr.  Watts  resumes  his 
management  ....  Dec.  26,  — 
Mr.  William  Farren’s  management  . . . 1850 

Lessee  and  manager,  Mr.  A.  Wigan  Oct.  17,  1853-7 
Messrs.  Robson  and  Emden’s  management, 

Aug.  1857-62 


STRAND  THEATRE. 

First  opened — Mr.  Rayner  and  Mrs.  Waylett  . 1831 
Mr.  William  Farren’s  management  . . . 1849 

Lessee,  Mr.  F.  Allcroft ; manager,  Mr.  T.  Payne,  1855 
Lessee,  Miss  Swanborough  . . . 1858-61 

Present  lessee,  Mr.  Swanborough,  sen.  . Dec.  1862 

ASTLEY’S  AMPHITHEATRE. 

Built  by  Philip  Astley,  and  opened  . . . 1773 

Destroyed  by  fire,  with  numereus  adjacent 

houses Sept.  17,  1794 

Rebuilt 1795 

Burnt  again,  with  forty  houses  . . Sept,  i,  1803 

Ducrow’s  management 1825 

Again  destroyed  by  fire  . . . June  8,  1841 

Rebuilt  and  reopened  by  Mr.  Batty  April  17,  1843 
Lessee  and  manager,  Mr.  W.  Cooke  . 1855-fo 

Mr.  W.  Cooke’s  farewell  benefit  . Jan.  30,  i860 
A man  killed  by  a lion  . . . . Jan.  7,  1861 

Opened  by  Mr.  Batty  . . . Dec.  6,  — 


CIRCUS,  NOW  SURREY  THEATRE. 
[Originally  devoted  to  equestrian  exercises 
under  Mr.  Hughes] ....  Nov.  4,  1782 
Opened  for  performances  . . . Nov.  4,  1783 

Destroyed  by  fire  ....  Aug.  12,  1805 

Mr.  EIli.ston’s  management i8og 

Mr.  Elliston  again  ....  June  4,  1827 
Mr.  Davidge's  tenure 1 833 

COBURG,  NOW  VICTORIA. 

[The  erection  was  commenced  under  the 
patronage  of  the  late  princess  Charlotte  and 
the  prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg  . . ;8i6 

The  house  was  opened 1818 

Messrs.  Egerton  and  Abbott  had  the  manage- 
ment in 1833 

Mr.  Osbaldiston’s  tenure 1840 

Alarm  of  fire,  sixteen  persons  killed  . Dec  27.  1858 

SADLER’S  WELLS. 

Opened  as  an  orchestra 1683 

Present  house  opened 1765 

Eighteen  persons  trampled  to  death  on  a false 

alarm  of  fire Oct.  15,  1807 

Management  of  Mrs.  Warner  and  Mr.  Phelps, 

May  20,  1844-59 

Management  of  Mr.  Joseph  . . March  25,  1861 

Reopened  by  Mr.  Phelps  . . Sept.  7,  1861 

Lessee,  Miss  C.  Lucette  . . . Sept.  27,  1862 


OTHER  THEATRES. 

Queen’s  Theatre,  Tottenham-court-road  . 
Garrick  Theatre,  Goodman ’s-fields  . . . 

Bowery  Theatre,  Lambeth 

City  Theatre,  Norton-Folgate  . . . , 

Miss  Kelly’s  Theatre 

Marylebone,  opened 

Its  stage  enlarged  ....  Oct.  7, 
Pavilion  Theatre  burnt  . . . Feb.  23, 


DUBLIN  THEATRES. 
Werburg  street  commenced 
Orange-street,  now  Smock -alley  . 
Aungier-street  ( Victor) 

Ditto,  management  of  Mr.  Hitchcock 
Crow-street  Music-hall 
Rainsford-street  Theatre 
Smock-alley  Theatre,  rebuilt 
Fishamble-street,  Music-hall . 
Capel-street  Theatre  .... 
Crow-street,  Theatre  Royal  . 

Ditto,  Mr.  Daly’s  patent 
Ditto,  Mr.  Fred.  Edw.  J ones’s  patent 
Peter-street,  Theatre  Royal 
Hawkin’s-street,  Theatre  Royal  . 
Ditto,  Mr.  Abbott,  lessee  . 

Ditto,  Mr.  Bunn,  lessee  . 

Ditto,  Mr.  Calcraft,  lessee  . 

Queen’s  Theatre,  Brunswick-street 


Theatre  of  Music  . 

Allan  Ramsay’s 
Theatre,  Shakspeare-square 
The  Caledonian  Theatre  . 
Adelphi  Theatre  burnt  down 


1828 

1830 

1837 

1840 

1842 

T854 

1856 


1635 

1662 

1728 

1733 

1731 

1732 

173s 

1741 

1745 

1758 

1786 

1798 

1789 

1821 

1824 

1827 

1830 

1844 

3. 

1672 

1736 

1769 

1822 

May  24, 

1853 

FIRST  OR  LAST  APPEARANCES. 

Quin’s  first  appearance  ......  1716 

Macklin  at  Lincoln’s-inn-fields  ....  1725 

Garrick’s  at  Goodman’s-fields,  as  Richard  III., 

Oct.  19,  1741 

Miss  Farren  (afterwards  countess  of  Derby) 
first  appears  at  Liverpool  . . . .1773 

Garrick’s  last  appearance  . . June  10,  1776 

Mrs.  Robinson,  Perdita : her  last  appearance, 

Dec.  24,  1779 

Braham’s  first  appearance  at  the  Royalty, 

April  20,  1787 
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T1  [ E AT  H ES,  cant  in  urd. 

Miidaino  Rtomco ; her  first  njipcurimoo  in 
London  ......  Nov.  24, 

Inclodon's  first  npiiciimnco  . . ... 

Miss  Mellon,  her  first  ui)peiiranco  iis  Lydia 

Ltmguifh Jiin.  31, 

T.iston’s  first  appoariinco  in  London  Juno  i, 
Uoinoo  Coatos ; his  ai>poaranco  as  Lothario, 

Ai>ril  10, 

Mi-s.  Jordan’s  last  appearance,  ns  Lady  Ttazh', 

Juno  I, 

Mr.  Macroady’s  first  ai)pcaranco  at  Hath,  as 


Romeo Doc.  29, 

Hooth  s first  appc.aranco  . . Fob.  12, 

W.  Farren’s  first  appearance  .... 
Mundon’s  last  appearance  . . May  31, 

Fanny  Kemble’s  first  appearance  . Oct.  5, 

Eilmund  Kean’s  farewell 

Li.ston’s  Lost  appearance  . . . May  31, 

Adelaide  Kemble’s  first  appearance  . Nov.  2, 

Jennj' Lind’s  first  appearance  . . May  4, 

Mrs.  Glover’s  farewell  . . . July  12, 

Mr.  Bartley’s  farewell  . . . Dec.  18, ■ 

Mr.  W.  F;irrcn’s  farew’ell 

Clara  Novello’s  farew'cll  . . . Nov.  21, 


MEMORANDA. 

David  Garrick  died 

Ch.arle.s  Macklin  died 

Mr.  Pabner  died  on  the  stage,  at  Liverpool, 

Aug.  2, 

B.annister  retired  from  the  stage  . . . . 

John  P.  Kemble  died 

Talma  died  in  Paris 


1789 

1790 

>795 

1805 

i8ti 

1814 

1817 

1818 
1824 
1829 

183.? 

1838 

1841 

1847 

1850 

1852 

1855 

i860 


>779 

1797 

1798 
1815 
1823 
1826 


Weber  came  to  London  ....  Feb. 
The  Brunswick  theatre  fell,  owing  to  the  weight 
of  a newly-erected  roof,  and  numbers  of  per- 
sons wore  wounded  and  some  killed,  Feb.  28, 

Sarah  Siddons  died 

Edmund  Kean  died 

Madame  Miilibran  died  at  Manchester,  Sept.  23, 

Paganini  died May  29, 

Fower  lost  in  the  President  steamer,  about 

March  13, 

Elton  lost  in  the  . . . July  19, 

Theatres’  Registry  Act  i)a.sscd  . Aug.  22, 
Madllo.  Mars  died  at  I’aris  . . March  23, 

Madame  Catalini  died  at  P.aris  . June  13, 
Alexander  liCo  died  ....  Oct.  9, 
Mrs.  Warner  died  ....  Sept.  5, 

C.  Kemble  died Nov.  5, 

John  Braham  died  ....  Feb.  17, 
Madame  Vestris  died  ....  Aug.  8, 
Madlle.  Rachel  died  . . . Jan.  4, 

Mrs.  Nisbett  (Lady  Boothby)  died  . Jan.  16, 
Louis  Lablache  (buffo  singer)  died  Jan.  23, 
John  Pritt  Harley  died  . . . Aug.  22, 

Flexmore,  celebrated  clown,  died  . Aug.  20, 
Mrs.  Yates  died  ....  Oct.  30, 
Alfred  Bunn  died  ....  Dec.  20, 
William  Furren  died  . . . Sept.  25, 

Mr.  Vandenhoff  died  ....  Oct.  4, 
M.  Tree  (Mrs.  Bradshaw)  died  . . Feb. 

Subscription  testimonial  (value  2000I.)  pre- 
sented to  C.  J.  Kean : Mr.  Gladstone  in  the 
chair March  22, 


1826 

1828 

1831 

>83.’, 

1836 

1840 

1841 

>843 

1847 

1849 

1851 

>854 

1856 

1858 


1860 

1861 

1862 


THEATRICAL  FUNDS.  The  Theatrical  fund  of  Covent  Garden  was  established  in 
1765  ; that  of  Drury  Lane  in  1776.  They  grant  pensions  to  their  members  and  their  families. 
The  (General  Theatrical  fund  was  established  in  1839. 

THEBES  or  Luxoii,  in  Egypt,  called  also  Hecatompylos  on  account  of  its  hundred  gates, 
and  Diospolis,  as  being  sacred  to  Jupiter.  In  the  time  of  its  splendour,  it  extended  above 
thirty-three  miles,  and  upon  any  emergency  could  send  into  the  held,  by  each  of  its  hundred 
gates,  20,000  hghting  men  and  200  chariots.  Thebes  was  ruined  by  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia, 
521  B.C.,  and  few  traces  of  it  were  seen  in  the  age  of  Juvenal.  Plutarch.  Thebes  (the 
capital  of  the  country  successively  called  Aonia,  ^Messapia,  Ogygia,  Hyantis,  and  Boeotia)  was 
called  Cadmeis,  from  Cadmus,  its  founder,  1493  b.c.  It  became  a republic  about  1120  b.c., 
and  flourished  under  Epaminondas  378 — 362  b.c.  It  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  198.  See 
Bceotia  and  Greece. 

THEFT.  This  offence  was  punished  by  heavy  fines  among  the  Jews.  By  death  at 
Athens,  by  the  laws  of  Draco.  See  Draco.  The  Anglo-Saxons  nominally  punished  theft 
with  death,  if  above  i2d.  value  ; but  the  criminal  could  redeem  his  life  by  a ransom.  In 
the  9th  of  Henry  I.  this  power  of  redemption  was  taken  away,  1108.  The  punishment  of 
theft,  was  very  severe  in  England,  till  mitigated  by  Peel’s  acts,  9 & 10  Geo.  IV.  1829.  The 
laws  respecting  theft  were  consolidated  in  1862. 

THEISTS  (Theos,  God).  A kind  of  deists  about  1660.  Deem  Martin. 

THEOPHILANTHROPISTS  (lovers  of  God  and  man),  a sect  formed  in  France  in  1796  ; 
was  headed  by  one  of  the  five  directors,  Lepaux,  in  1797,  and  broke  up  in  1802. 

THELLUSSON’S  WILL.  One  of  the  most  singular  testamentary  documents  ever 
executed.  Mr.  Peter  Isaac  Thellusson,  an  affluent  London  merchant,  left  100,000^.,  to  his 
vddow  and  children;  and  the  remainder,  amounting  to  more  than  6oo,oooZ.,  he  left  to 
trustees,  to  accumulate  during  the  lives  of  his  three  sons,  and  the  lives  of  their  sons  ; then 
the  estates,  directed  to  be  purchased  with  the  produce  of  the  accumulating  fund,  Avere  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  eldest  lineal  male  descendant  of  his  three  sons,  Avith  the  benefit  of  survivor- 
ship. Should  no  heir  then  exist,  the  Avhole  AA’as  to  be  applied,  by  the  agency  of  the  sinking- 
fund,  to  the  discharge  of  the  national  debt.  Mr.  Thellusson  died  on  July  21,  1797.  His 
Avill  incurred  much  public  censure,*  and  Avas  contested  by  the  heirs -at-laAv,  but  finally  esta- 
blished by  a decision  of  the  house  of  lords,  June  25,  1805.  The  last  surviAung  gi’andson  died 


* In  1800  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  preventing  testators  devising  their  property  for  purposes  of 
accumulation  for  longer  than  20  years  after  their  death. 
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ill  Feb.  1856.  A dispute  then  arose  whether  the  eldest  male  descendants  or  the  descendants 
of  the  eldest  son  should  inherit  the  property.  The  question  was  decided  on  appeal  to  the 
house  of  lords  (June  9,  1859),  in  favour  of  the  latter,  lord  Kendlesham,  and  Charles  S. 
Thellusson,  confirming  the  decision  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in.  1858.  In  consequence  of 
legal  expenses  the  property  is  said  not  to  exceed  greatly  its  value  in  the  testator’s  lifetime. 

THEOLOGY  (from  the  Greek  Tkeos,  God),  the  science  ivhich  treats  of  the  nature  and 
attributes  of  God,  of  his  relations  to  man,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  may  be 
discovered.  It  is  generally  divided  into  two  heads.  i.  Inspired  (including  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  their  interpretation,  &c.).  2.  Natural;  which  latter  lord  Bacon  calls  the  first 

]>art  of  Philosophy. — Butler’s  Analogy  of  Religion  (1736)  and  Paley’s  Natural  Theology 
(1802),  are  eminent  books  on  the  latter  subject. — The  “ Summa  Totius  . Theologize  ” by 
Thomas  Aquinas  (born  about  1224),  a standard  Roman  Catholic  work,  was  printed  witli 
commentaries,  &c.,  in  1596. 

THERMOMETER.  The  invention  of  this  instrument  is  ascribed  to  several  scientific- 
persons,  all  about  the  same  time.  To  Galileo,  1597.  Libri.  Invented  by  Drebbel  of 
Alcmaer  a.d.  1609.  Boerhaave.  Invented  by  Paulo  Sarpi,  1609.  Fulgentio.  Invented 
by  Sanctorio  in  1610.  Borelli.  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  was  invented  about  1726  ; 
R eaumur’s  and  Celsius’s  (the  latter  now  termed  Centigrade)  soon  after.  Fahrenheit’s  scale  is 
usually  employed  in  England  and  Reaumur’s  and  the  Centigi’ade  on  the  continent.  Freezing 
point : Fah.  32°  ; i2.  0° ; C.  0°.  Boiling  point  : Fah.  212°,  R.  80,  C.  100.  The  mode  of 
construction  by  substituting  quicksilver  for  spirits  was  invented  some  years  subsequently. 
Halley  proposed  it  in  1697.  Mr.  L.  M.  Casella  issued  a minimum  thermometer  in  Sept. 
1861.  It  registers  degi'ees  of  cold  by  means  of  mercury  ; hitherto  deemed  impossible. 

THERMOPYL.^,  in  Doris  N.  Greece.  Leonidas  at  the  head  of  300  Spartans,  and  700 
Thespians,  at  the  defile  of  Thermopylae,  withstood  the  whole  force  of  the  Persians  during 
three  days,  Aug.  7,  8,  9,  480  b.c.,  when  Ephialtes,  a Trachinian,  perfidiousl}'- leading  the 
enemy  by  a secret  path  up  the  mountains,  brought  them  to  the  rear  of  the  Greeks,  who,  thus 
])laced  between  two  assailants,  devoted  themselves  to  the  good  of  their  country,  and  perished 
gloriously  on  heaps  of  their  slaughtered  foes.  Of  the  3CX)  heroes  who  engaged  in  this  conflict 
with  hmidreds  of  thousands  of  the  Persians,  one  man  only  returned  home,  and  he  was  received 
with  reproaches  and  insults  for  having  fled  from  a battle  in  which  his  brave  companions 
with  their  royal  leader  had  fallen.  Twenty  thousand  Persians  perished  by  the  hands  of  the 
Spartans. — Here  Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  was  defeated  by  the  Romans,  19 1 b.c. 

THESSALONICA  (now  Salonica),  a city  in  Macedonia.  Here  Paul  preached,  a.d.  53  ; 
and  to  the  church  here  he  addressed  two  epistles  in  54.  In  consequence  of  seditions,  a 
frightful  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  took  place  in  390,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Theodosius. 
Thessalonica  partook  of  the  changes  of  the  Eastern  empire.  It  was  sold  to  the  Venetians  by 
the  emperor  Andronicus  in  1425  ; taken  by  the  Turks  in  1430  ; burnt,  July  ii,  1856. 

THESSALY  (N.  Greece).  A country  much  celebrated  in  classical  history,  as  being  the 
seat  of  many  of  the  adventures  described  by  the  poets.  The  first  king  of  Avhom  we  have  any 
certain  knowledge  was  Hellen,  son  of  Deucalion,  from  whom  his  subjects  were  called 
Hellenists,  a name  afterwards  extended  to  all  Greece.  I'rom  Thessaly  the  most  powerful 
tribes  of  Greece  derived  their  origin,  as  the  Achseans,  the  iEtolians,  the  Dorians,  the 
Hellenists,  &c.  The  two  most  remarkable  events  in  the  early  history  of  this  country  are  the 
deluge  of  Deucalion,  1548  b.c.  and  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  1263  b.c.  See  them 
severally.  Thessaly  was  conquered  by  the  great  Philip,  352  b.c.  and  partook  of  the  fortunes 
of  Macedon.  It  is  now  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

THETFORD  (Norfolk),  the  Roman  Sitomagus,  was  a bishopric  from  1070  to  1091,  when 
the  see  was  removed  to  Nortvich. 

THIMBLES  are  said  to  have  been  found  at  Herculaneum. — The  art  of  making  them  Avas 
brought  to  England  by  John  Lofting,  a mechanic,  from  Holland,  Avho  set  up  a Avorkshop  at 
Islington,  near  London,  and  practised  the  manufacture  in  A^arious  metals  Avith  profit  and 
success,  about  1695.  Andxrson. 

THIRTY-NINE  ARTICLES,  Articles. 

THIRTY  TYRANTS.  A term  applied  to  the  governors  of  Athens,  in  404,  AA^ho  AV'ere 
expelled  by  Thrasybulus,  403  b.c.  ; and  also  to  the  aspirants  to  the  imperial  throne  of  Rome 
diTi’ing  the  reigns  of  Gallienus  and  Aurelian,  A.D.  259 — 274. 

THIRTY  YEARS’  AVAR,  in  Germany,  betAveen  the  Catholics  and  Protestants.  It 
began  with  the  latter  in  Bohemia  in  1618,  and  ended  with  the  peace  of  AV^estphalia  in  1648. 
It  is  renoAvned  for  the  victories  of  AVallenstein  and  Gustavus  Adolphus,  of  SAveden. 
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THISTLE,*  Ordeh  of  the,  Scotland,  founded  by  James  V.  1540.  It  consisted 
originally  of  himself,  as  sovereign,  and  twelve  knights,  in  imitation  of  Christ  and  his  twelve 
Hj^tostles,  In  1542,  James  died,  and  the  order  was  diseontinued.  This  was  about  the  time 
ot  the  Keformation,  when  religious  disputes  ran  to  a great  height,  and  it  was  deemed  impious 
to  imitate  (’hrist  and  his  apostles  in  an  order  of  knighthood.  The  order  was  renewed  by 
James  VII.  of  Scotland  and  I I.  of  England,  by  making  eight  knights.  May  29,  1687  ; increased 
to  twelve  by  (pieen  Anno  in  1703  ; to  sixteen  by  (Jeorge  IV.  in  1827. 


THE  ORIGINAL  KNIGHTS  OF  1687. 


Goorpo,  (hike  of  Gordon. 

.John,  lUimiucss  of  Athol. 

James,  o.irl  of  Arran,  afterwiirds  dviko  of  Hamilton  ; 

killed  in  a duel,  1712. 

Alexander,  earl  of  Moray. 


James,  earl  of  Perth  ; attainted. 
Kenneth,  earl  of  Seaforth  ; attainted. 
George,  earl  of  Dun)bartou. 

John,  earl  of  .Melford  ; attainted. 


TMISTLEAVOOD’S  CONSPIRACY.  See  Cafo-sfred  Conspiracy. 

THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL,  St.  (Southwark),  was  founded  by  Richard,  prior  of  Bermondsey, 
in  1213,  and  surrendered  to  Henry  VIII.  in  1538.  In  1551  the  mayor  and  citizens  of 
I.ondon,  having  })urehased  of  Edward  VI.  the  manor  of  Southwark,  including  this  hospital, 
repaired  and  enlarged  it,  and  admitted  into  it  260  poor,  sick,  and  helpless  objects  ; upon 
which  the  king,  in  1553,  incorporated  it,  together  with  Bethlehem,  St.  P>artholoniew’s,  &c. 
it  was  rebuilt  in  1693.  Much  excitement  arose  in  1862,  on  account  of  a j)roposal  to  remove 
the  hosj>ital  to  Wandsworth,  the  old  site  having  been  sold  to  a railway  company. 

THOMITES  (or  Tomites),  *a  name  given  to  a body  of  enthusiasts  who  assembled  at 
Boughton,  near  Canterbury,  May  31,  1838.  A Cornish  publican  named  Thom,  or  Tom 
(religiously  insane),  assumed  the  name  of  sir  W.  Courtenay,  knight  of  Alalta  and  king  of 
Jerusalem  ; and  having  been  released  from  confinement,  incited  the  rabble  against  the 
Poor  Law  Act.  On  this  day,  a farmer  of  the  neighbourhood,  whose  servant  had  joined  the 
crowd  which  attended  Thom,  sent  a constable  to  fetch  him  back  ; but  on  his  arrival 
oil  the  ground  he  was  shot  dead  by  Thom.  The  military  were  then  called  out,  and  lieut. 
Bennett  proceeded  to  take  the  murderer  into  custody ; but  Thom  advanced,  and,  firing  a 
l)istol,  killed  the  lieutenant  on  the  spot.  One  of  the  soldiers  fired  at  Thom,  and  laid  him 
dead  by  the  side  of  lieut.  Bennett.  The  people  then  attacked  the  military,  who  w’ere 
compelled  to  fire  ; and  several  piersons  were  killed  before  the  mob  dis'persed.  Many  con- 
sidered Thom  a saint. 


THORACIC  DUCT,  discovered  first  in  a horse  by  Eustachius,  about  a.d.  1563  ; in  the 
human  body,  by  01.  Rudbec,  a Swedish  anatomist.  Thomas  Bartholine,  of  Copenhagen,  and 
Dr.  Jolitfe,  of  England,  also  discovered  it  about  1654.  See  Lacteals. 

THORINUM,  a very  rare  metal  (a  grey  heavy  powder),  discovered  by  Berzelius  in  1828. 

THORN  (on  the  Vistula,  Poland),  was  founded  by  the  Teutonic  Knights  in  1231.  Many 
Protestants  were  slain  here  (after  a religious  riot)  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits  in  1724. 

THRACE  (now  Roumelia,  in  Turkey),  derived  its  name  from  Thrax,  the  son  of  Mars. 
Aspin.  Thraces,  the  people,  were  descendants  of  Tiras,  .son  of  Japhet,  and  hence  their  name. 
They  were  a warlike  people,  and  therefore  Mars  was  said  to  have  been  born,  and  to  have  his 
residence  among  them.  Euripides.  Thrace  was  conquered  by  Philip  and  Alexander,  and 
annexed  to  the  Macedonian  empire  about  335  b.c.  ; and  it  so  remained  till  the  conquest  of 
Macedonia  by  the  Romans,  168  b.c.  On  the  ruins  of  Byzantium,  the  capital  of  Thrace,  Con- 
stantinople was  built.  The  Turks  under  Mahomet  II.  took  the  country  A.D.  1453.  Priestley. 

THRASHING-MACHINES.  The  flail  was  the  only  instrument  formerly  in  use  for 
thrashing  corn.  The  Romans  used  a machine  called  the  tribulum,  a sledge  loaded  with 
stones  or  iron,  drawm  over  the  corn-sheaves  by  horses.  The  first  machine  attempted  in 
modern  times  was  invented  by  Michael  Menzie.s,  at  Edinburgh,  about  1732  ; Andrew 
Meikle  invented  a machine  in  1776.  Many  improvements  have  been  since  made. 

THRASYMENE  (N.  Italy).  A most  bloody  engagement  took  place  here  between  the 
Carthaginians  under  Hannibal  and  the  Romans  under  Flaminius,  217  B.c.  No  less  than 


* Some  Scottish  historians  make  the  origin  of  this  order  very  ancient.  The  abbot  Justinian  says  it 
was  instituted  by  Achaius  I.  of  Scotland,  a.d.  809,  when  that  monarch  made  an  alliance  with  Charlemagne, 
and  then  took  for  his  device  the  thistle.  It  is  stated  that  king  Hungus,  the  Piet,  had  a dream,  in  which 
St.  Andrew  made  a midnight  visit,  and  promised  him  a sure  victory  over  his  foes,  the  Northumbrians  ; 
and  that  the  next  day,  St.  Andrew’s  cross  appeared  in  the  air  and  the  Northumbrians  were  defeated.  On 
this  story,  it  is  said,  Achaius  framed  the  order  more  than  700  years  before  .James  V.  revived  it. 
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15,000  l^omans  were  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  10,000  taken  prisoners;  or, 
according  to  Livy,  6000  ; or  Polybius,  15,000.  The  loss  of  Hannibal  was  about  1500  men. 
About  10,000  Romans  made  their  escape,  all  covered  with  W'ounds.  Livy;  Polyhius.  On 
the  same  day  an  earthquake  occurred  wliich  desolated  several  cities  in  Italy. 

THREATENING  LETTERS.  Sending  letters,  whether  anonymously  written,  or  with 
a fictitious  name,  demanding  money,  or  threatening  to  kill  a person  or  fire  his  house,  was 
made  punishable  as  a felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  1 730.  Persons  extorting  money  by 
threatening  to  accuse  others  of  such  offences  as  are  subjected  to  death,  or  other  infamous 
punishments,  were  to  be  adjudged  imprisonment,  whipping,  or  transportation,  by  30  Geo.  II. 
1756 ; and  other  acts,  the  latest  10  & ii  Viet.  c.  66,  1847. 

THUMB-SCREW,  an  inhuman  instrument,  commonly  used  in  the  first  stages  of  torture 
by  the  Spanish  inquisition.  It  was  in  use  in  England  also.  The  rev.  Wm.  Carstairs  was 
the  last  who  suftered  by  it  before  the  privy  council,  to  make  him  divulge  secrets  intrusted  to 
him,  which  he  firmly  resisted.  After  the  revolution  in  1688,  the  thumb-screw  was  given 
him  as  a present  by  the  council.  King  William  expressed  a desire  to  see  it,  and  tried  it  on, 
bidding  the  doctor  to  turn  the  screw  ; but  at  the  third  turn  he  cried  out,  “Hold  ; hold! 
doctor  ; another  turn  would  make  me  confess  anything.” 

THUNDERING  LEGION.  During  a contest  with  the  invading  Marcomanni,  the 
prayers  of  some  Christians  in  a Roman  legion  are  said  to  have  been  followed  by  a storm  of 
thunder,  lightning,  and  rain,  which  tended  greatly  to  discomfit  the  enemy.  Hence  the 
legion  received  the  name  above,  A.  d.  i 79. 

THURINGIA,  an  early  Gothic  kingdom  in  central  Germ'any,  was  overrun  by  Attila  and 
the  Huns,  a.d.  451  ; the  last  king,  Hermanfried,  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Thierry,  king 
of  the  Franks,  who  annexed  it  to  his  dommions.  It  was  made  an  independent  duchy,  674  ; 
a landgraviate,  880  ; given  to  Otho  of  Saxony  909,  when  the  landgrave  Burchardt  was  slain  ; 
it  was  separated  from  Saxony,  1180  ; but  reunited  to  it  in  1548. 

THUROT’S  INVASION.  An  enterprising  Irish  commodore  in  the  French  service,  named 
Thurot,  had  so  signalised  himself  by  his  courage  and  daring,  that  his  name  became  a terror 
to  all  the  merchant-ships  of  this  kingdom.  He  had  the  command  of  a small  armament,  and 
landed  a 1000  men  at  Carrickfergus  in  Ireland,  which  place  he  soon  quitted,  after  having 
plundered  the  town.  On  leaving  Ireland,  he  reached  the  Isle  of  Man,  but  was  overtaken 
by  captain  Elliot,  with  three  frigates,  who  engaged  his  little  squadron,  which  was  taken  and 
the  commodore  killed.  Thurot’s  true  name  was  O’Farrell ; his  grandfather  had  followed  the 
fortunes  of  James  II.  ; but  his  mother  being  of  a family  of  some  dignity  in  France,  he 
assumed  her  name.  The  engagement  was  fought  Feb.  28,  1760.  Burns. 

THURSDAY.  The  fifth  day  of  the  week,  derived  from  Thor,  a deified  hero  worshipped 
by  the  northern  nations,  particularly  by  the  Scandinavians  and  Celts.  The  authority  of  this 
deity  extended  over  the  winds  and  seasons,  and  especially  over  thunder  and  lightning.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  the  most  valiant  of  the  sons  of  Odin.  This  day,  which  was  consecrated 
to  Thor,  still  retains  his  name  in  the  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Low-Dutch  languages,  as  well  as 
in  the  English.  Thursday,  or  Thor’s- day,  is  in  Latin  dies  Jovis,  or  Jupiter’s  day. 

THURLES  (S.  Ireland).  Here  was  held  a syiiod  of  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishops, 
bishops,  inferior  clergy,  and  religious  orders,  under  the  direction  of  archbishop  Cullen,  the 
Roman  Catholic  primate,  Aug.  22,  1850.  It  closed  its  deliberations,  having  condemned 
the  Queen’s  Colleges,  and  recommended  the  foundation  of  a Roman  Catholic  university. 
Sept.  10,  following.  The  acts  of  this  synod  were  forwarded  to  Rome  for  approval  of  the 
pope,  Pius  IX. 

TIARA,  the  triple  crown  of  the  pope,  indicative  of  his  civil  rank,  as  the  keys  are  of  his 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  On  the  death  of  a pope,  his  arms  are  represented  with  the  tiara 
alone,  without  the  keys.  The  ancient  tiara  was  a high  round  cap.  Pope  Damasus  II.  first 
caused  himself  to  be  crowned  with  a tiara  a.d.  1048.  John  XX.  encompassed  the  tiara  with 
a crovm,  1276.  Boniface  VIII.  added  a second,  1295  : and  Benedict  XII.  formed  the  tiara 
about  1334. 

TICKETS  OF  Leave.  See  Transjyortation  and  Crime. 

TICONDERAGO  (N.  America).  The  French  fortress  here  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by 
Abercromby  in  July  1758  ; taken  July  26,  1759.  The  Americans  took  it  in  1775,  but  retired 
from  it  in  July  1777.  The  British  retired  from.it  shortly  after. 

TIDES.  Homer  is  the  earliest  profane  author  who  speaks  of  the  tides.  Posidonius  of 
Apamea  accounted  for  the  tides  from  the  motion  of  the  moon,  about  79  b.c.  ; and  Ciesar 
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hjifiiks  ol‘  them  ill  his  fourth  hook  of  the  Gallic  war.  The  theory  of  the  tides  was  first 
satisfactorily  oxjdainod  hy  Kepler,  1598  ; hut  the  honour  of  a complete  explanation  of  them 
was  reserved  for  sir  Isaac  Newton,  ahoiit  1683. 

TIEN-TSIN.  See  China,  1858. 

TIERRA  DEL  FUEGO.  See  Missions,  note. 

TIGRIS,  a river  forming  the  eastern  houndary  of  Mesopotamia,  celehratcd  for  the  cities 
founded  on  its  hanks  : — Nineveh,  Sclcucia,  Ctesiphon,  and  Bagdad.  It  was  explored  by 
English  steamers  in  1838. 

TILBURY  (Essex).  The  camp  formed  here  in  1588  to  resist  the  Spanish  invasion,  was 
visited  hy  queen  Elizabeth. 

TILES  were  originally  flat  and  snuaro,  and  afterwards  parallelogramic,  &c.  First 
made  in  England  about  a.d.  1246.  They  were  taxed  in  1784.  The  number  of  tiles  taxed 
in  England  in  1820  was  81,924,626;  and  in  1830,  97,318,264.  The  tax  was  discontinued 
as  discouraging  house-building  and  interfering  with  the  comfort  of  the  people,  in  1833. 

TILSIT  (on  the  river  Niemen),  where  a treaty  was  concluded  between  France  and  Russia. 
Napoleon  restored  to  the  Prussian  monarch  one-half  of  his  territories,  and  Russia  recognised 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  elevation  of  Napoleon’s  three  brothers,  Joseph,  Louis, 
and  Jerome,  to  the  thrones  of  Naples,  Holland,  and  Westphalia.  Signed  July  7,  1807,  and 
ratified  July  19  following. 

TILTS.  See  Tournaments. 

TIMBER.  The  annual  demand  of  timber  for  the  royal  navy,  in  war,  was  60,000  loads, 
or  40,000  full-gi’own  trees,  a ton  each,  of  which  thirty-five  will  stand  on  an  acre  ; in  peace, 
32,000  tons,  or  48,000  loads.  A seventy-four  gun  ship  consumed  3,000  loads,  or  2,000  tons 
of  trees,  the  produce  of  fifty-seven  acres  in  a century.  Hence  tho  Avhole  navy  consumed 
102,600  acres,  and  1026  per  annum.  Allnut.  Iron  is  now  much  used  in  preference  to 
timber.  In  1843  we  imported  1,317,645  loads  of  timber  (cut  and  uncut)  ; in  1857,  2,495,964 
loads  ; in  1861,  3,061, 138  loads.  The  duties  on  timber  were  modified  in  1851. 

THMBER  BENDING.  Apparatus  was  invented  for  this  purpose  by  Mr.  T.  Blanchard, 
of  Boston,  U.S.,  for  which  a medal  was  awarded  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855.  A 
company  was  formed  for  its  application  in  this  country  in  1856. 

TIME.  Our  ideas  in  regard  to  time  have  been  of  late  greatly  extended.  The  distant 
planet  Neptune,  discovered  by  Le  Vender  and  Adams  in  1846,  requires  above  900  of  our 
years  for  a single  revolution  ; and  the  coal  measures  in  Wales,  a thickness  of  strata  of  more 
than  twelve  miles,  would  require  for  its  deposition  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years ; while 
other  formations  could  only  be  estimated  in  millions  of  years.  Phillips. 

TIME-MEASURER.  That  of  Scipio  Nasica  was  invented  159  b.c.  Early  authors  inform 
us  that  Alfred’s  time-keeper  was  six  large  Avax  tapers,  each  twelve  inches  long  : but  as  they 
burnt  unequally,  OAA’ing  to  the  wind,  he  iiiA^ented  a lantern  made  of  Avood,  and  thin  plates  of 
ox-horns,  glass  being  a great  rarity,  a.d.  887.  The  ancients  had  three  time-measures, 
hour-glasses,  sun-dials,  and  a vessel  full  of  water  Avith  a hole  in  its  bottom.  See  Sun-dials, 
Clocks,  Watches,  &c. 

TIMES  NEWSPAPER.  On  Jan.  13,  1785,  l^Ir.  John  Walter  published  the  first  number 
of  the  Daily  Universal  Register,  price  2\d.,  printed  on  the  logographic  system  (invented  by 
Henry  J ohnson,  a compositor),  in  which  types  containing  syllables  and  words  were  employed 
instead  of  single  letters. 


On  Jan.  i,  1788,  the  paper  was  named  the  Times. 

In  1803,  when  Mr.  Walter  gave  up  the  paper  to  his 
son.  the  circulation  was  about  1000 ; that  of  the  ^ 
Morning  Post  being  4500. 

Dr.  Stoddart  (satirised  as  Dr.  Slop,  by  iloore  the 
pbet),  became  editor  in  1812,  but  five  years  after 
retired  and  set  up  in  opposition  the  New  Times,  an 
unprofitable  speculation.  Thomas  Bames  became 
next  editor,  1840. 

On  Nov.  28, 1814,  the  Times  was  first  printed  by  steam 
power  (1200  per  hour,  afterwards  increased  to 
2000  and  4000). 

The  powerful  articles  contributed  by  Edward  Ster- 
hng  gained  the  paper  the  name  of  the  Thunderer. 

On  Jan.  19,  1829,  the  first  double  number  appeared. 

In  July  1834  an  attack  of  Mr.  O’Connell  in  the  house 
of  commons  on  tho  correctness  of  the  reports  of 


the  debates  in  the  Times  was  signally  defeated. 
Shortly  after  began  the  convenient  summary  of 
^ the  debates,  written  in  the  first  instance  by  Mr. 
Horace  Twiss. 

In  1841  the  Times  was  instrvunental  in  detecting  and 
exposing  a scheme  organised  by  a company,  to 
defraud  by  forgery  all  the  influential  bankers  of 
Europe.  This  brought  on  the  proprietors  an  action 
for  libel  (in  the  case  Bogle  v.  Lawson).  The  jm-j- 
found  the  charge  to  be  true,  giving  a verdict  of 
one  farthing  damages,  but  the  judge  refused  costs. 
Subscriptions  were  set  on  foot  in  all  parts  of 
Europe  to  reimburse  the  proprietors  for  their 
immense  outlay  in  defending  the  action.  This 
they  firmly  declined ; and  the  money  was  expended 
in  establishing  Times  Scholarships  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  at  Christ’s  Hospital,  and  other 
X X 
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TIMES  NEWSPAPER,  continued. 

schools  ; marble  tablets  also,  commemorating  the 
event,  were  set  \ip  in  the  Royal  Exchange  and  in 
other  places.  These  were  the  greatest  honours 
ever  conceded  to  a newspaper. 

In  Oct.  1 845,  the  Times  express  was  for  the  first  time 
eonveyed  to  India  overland,  by  the  ageney  of  lieut. 
Waghom. 

Of  the  number  of  the  Times  containing  the  life  of 
the  duke  of  Wellington  for  Nov.  19,  1852,  70,000 
were  sold — the  ordinary  number  being  then  36,000 ; 
the  present  eirculation  is  stated  to  vary  from 
54,000  to  55,000  (1861). 

In  1854  the  proprietors  sent  Mr.  W.  H.  Russell  as 
their  special  correspondent  to  the  seat  of  war  in 
the  Crimea  ; in  1857  to  India,  and  in  1861  to  the 
southern  states  of  North  America. 

Times  Fund. — On  the  12th  of  October,  1854,  sir  Robert 
Peel  originated  by  a letter  in  the  Times  a subscrip- 


tion for  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  Crimean  war, 
and  in  less  than  a fortnight,  15,000?.  were  sent  to 
the  Times  office  to  be  thus  appropriated.  Mr. 
Macdonald  (the  present  manager)  was  sent  o\it  by 
the  proprietors  as  special  commissioner  to  ad- 
minister the  fund,  from  which  large  quantities  of 
food  and  clothing  were  supplied  to  the  sufferers, 
with  inestimable  advantage.  See  Scutari  and 
Niffhtinffale. 

In  Dec.  1858,  the  Times  drew  attention  to  the  state 
of  the  houseless  poor  of  London ; and  in  a few 
days,  8000?.  were  subscribed  for  their  relief. 

In  1851,  13,000,000  copies  were  sold ; in  1857, 
16,100,000;  in  1859,  16,900,000  ; in  i860,  16,670,000. 

In  i860,  16,400  copies  per  hour  were  printed. 

On  June  21,  1861,  the  Times  consisted  of  24  pages, 
containing  4076  advertisements  (about  1810  it  con- 
tained 150  advertisements). 


TIN,  The  Phoenicians  traded  with  England  for  this  article  for  more  than  1100  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  It  is  said  that  this  trade  first  gave  them  commercial  importance 
in  the  ancient  world.  Under  the  Saxons,  onr  tin  mines  appear  to  have  been  neglected  ; but 
after  the  coming  in  of  the  Normans,  they  produced  considerable  revenues  to  the  earls  of 
Cornwall,  particularly  to  Richard,  brother  of  Henry  III.  A charter  and  various  immunities 
were  granted  by  Edmund,  earl  Richard’s  brother,  who  also  framed  the  Stannary  laws  {which 
see),  laying  a duty  on  the  tin,  payable  to  the  earls  of  Cornwall,  Edward  III.  confirmed  the 
tinners  in  their  privileges,  and  erected  Cornwall  into  a dukedom,  with  which  he  invested  his 
son,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  1337.  Since  that  time,  the  heirs-apparent  to  the  crown  of 
England,  if  eldest  sons,  have  enjoyed  it  successively.  Tin-mines  were  discovered  in 
Germany,  which  lessened  the  value  of  those  in  England,  till  then  the  only  tin-mines  in 
Europe,  a.d.  1240,  Anderson.  Discovered  in  Barbary,  1640  ; in  India,  1740  ; in  New 
Spain,  1782.  We  export  at  present,  on  an  average,  1500  tons  of  unwrought  tin,  besides 
manufactured  tin  and  tin-plates,  of  the  value  of  about  400,cxx)t,  In  1857,  9783  tons  of  tin,  in 

1860,  10,462  tons  were  procured  from  British  mines.  Of  tin  plates  and  tin  and  pewter  ware, 
we  exported  in  value,  in  1847,  484,184?.  ; in  1854,  1,075,531?.  ; in  i860,  1,500,812?.  ; in 

1861,  907,590?. 

TINCHEBRAY  (N.W.  France),  where  a battle  was  fought  between  Henry  I.  of  England, 
and  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  England  and  Normandy  were  re-united  under  Henry,  on 
the  decease  of  William  Rufus,  who  had  already  possessed  himself  of  Normandy,  though  he 
had  no  other  right  to  that  province  than  by  a mortgage  from  his  brother  Robert,  at  his 
setting  out  for  Palestine,  Robert,  on  his  return,  recovered  Normandy  by  an  accommodation 
with  Henry  ; but  the  two  brothers  having  afterwards  quarrelled,  the  former  was  defeated  by 
the  latter  in  the  battle  of  Tinchebray,  Sept.  28,  1 106,  and  Normandy  was  annexed  to  the  crown 
of  England,  Henault. 

TITANIUM,  a rare  metal,  discovered  bj’’  Gregor  in  menakite,  a Cornish  mineral,  in  1791, 
and  in  1794  by  Klaproth. 

TITHES,  or  Tenths,  were  commanded  to  be  given  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  1490  b.c. 
Lev.  xxvii,  30.  Abraham  returning  from  his  victory  over  the  kings  {Gen.  xiv.),  gave  tithes 
of  the  spoil  to  Melchisedek,  king  of  Salem,  priest  of  the  most  high  God  (1913  b.c.).  For  the 
first  800  years  of  the  Christian  church  they  were  given  purely  as  alms,  and  were  voluntary, 
WicTdiffe.  “I  will  not  put  the  title  of  the  clergy  to  tithes  upon  any  divine  right,  though 
such  a right  certainly  commenced,  and  I believe  as  certainly  ceased,  with  the  Jewish 
theocracy.”  Blackstone.  They  were  established  in  France  by  Charlemagne,  about  800, 
Henault.  Tenths  were  confirmed  in  the  Lateran  councils,  1215.  Rainaldi. — The  payment 
of  tithes  appears  to  have  been  claimed  by  Augustine,  the  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
to  have  been  allowed  by  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  under  the  term  “ God’s  fee,”  about  a.d.  600. 


TITHES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  first  mention  of  them  in  any  English  written 
law,  is  a constitutional  decree  made  in  a synod 
strongly  enjoining  tithes,  a.d.  786. 

Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  gave  unto  the  church  the  tithes 
of  all  his  kingdom,  to  expiate  the  death  of  Ethel- 
bert, king  of  the  East  Angles,  whom  he  had  caused 
to  be  basely  murdered,  a.d.  794.  Burn. 

Tithes  were  first  granted  to  the  English  clergy  in  a 
general  assembly  held  by  Ethel  wold,  a-d.  844. 
Henry.  | 

In  1545  tithes  were  fixed  at  the  rate  of  2*.  gd.  in  the  I 


pound  on  rent : since  then  many  acts  have  been 
passed  respecting  them. 

The  Tithe  Commutation  act  passed  Aug.  13, 1836.  It 
was  amended  in  1837,  1840,  and  1846. 

A rector  is  entitled  to  all  the  tithes ; a vicar  to  a 
small  part  only,  frequently  to  none. 

TITHES  IN  IRELAND. 

Several  acts  relating  to  tithes  have  been  passed  in 
1832,  1838,  1839,  1840,  and  1841,  altering  and  im- 
proving the  tithe  system. 
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! TITHING.  Tho  number  or  company  of  ten  men  with  their  families  knit  together  in  a 
society,  all  of  them  being  bound  to  the  king  for  the  peaceable  and  good  behaviour  of  each  of 
their  society  ; of  these  companies  tliere  was  one  chief  person,  who,  from  his  office,  was 
called  (toothingman)  tithinginnn  ; but  now  he  is  nothing  but  a constable,  formerly  called  tho 
headborough.  Cowcl. 

‘ TITLES  ROYAL.  Tho  following  is  tho  succession  in  which  tho  royal  titles  swelled  in 
* England.  Henry  IV.  had  the  title  of  “Grace”  and  “ ^ly  liege,”  conferred  upon  him,  1399. 

: The  title  of  “ Excellent  Grace  ” was  conferred  u])on  Henry  VI.  1422.  Edward  IV.  had  that 
I of  “ Most  High  and  Mighty  Prince, ” 1461.  Henry  VII.  had  tho  title  “Highness,”  1485; 
j.  and  Henry  Vlll.  had  the  same  title,  and  sometimes  “Grace,”  1509  ct  srq.  l>ut  the.se  two 
] last  were  absorbed  in  the  title  of  “^lajesty,”  being  that  with  which  Francis  I.  of  France 
addressed  Henry  at  their  memorable  interview  in  1520.  See  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Cold. 
Henry  Vlll.  was  the  first  and  last  king  who  was  styled  “Dread  Sovereign.”  James  I. 
f coupled  to  “^lajesty”  the  ])resent  “ Sacred,”  or  “ Most  Excellent  Majesty.”  “Majesty” 

: was  the  style  of  tlie  emperors  of  Germany  ; the  first  king  to  Avhoin  it  was  given  was  Louis  XI. 
of  France,  about  1463. 

TOBACCO.  Nicotiaim  tahacum.  This  plant  received  its  name  from  Tabacco,  a province 
of  Yucatan,  Now  Sjiain  ; some  say  from  the  island  of  Tobago,  one  of  the  Caribbees  ; others 
I from  Tobasco,  in  the  gulf  of  Florida.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  observed  at  St.  Domingo, 
A.D.  1492  ; and  to  have  been  used  freely  by  the  Spaniards  in  Yucatan  in  1520.  Tobacco 

(was  first  brought  to  England  in  1565,  by  sir  John  Hawkins  ; but  sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  sir 
Francis  Drake  are  also  mentioned  as  having  first  introduced  it  here,  1586.  It  was  manu- 
factured only  for  exportation  for  some  years.  Stow's  Chron.  The  Pied  Bull  inn,  at 
Islington,  was  the  first  house  in  England  where  tobacco  was  smoked.  In  1584  a proclama- 
j tion  was  issued  against  it.  The  star-chamber  ordered  the  duties  to  be  65.  lod.  per  pound, 

I 1614.  Its  cultivation  was  prohibited  in  England  by  Charles  II.  Act  laying  a duty  on  the 
j importation  was  passed  1684.  The  cultivation  was  forbidden  in  England  in  1684,  and 
. allowed  in  Ireland,  1779.  The  tax  was  increased  and  put  under  the  excise,  1789.  Anderson; 

I Ashe.  Various  statutes  have  passed  relative  to  tobacco.  Act  to  revive  the  act  prohibiting 
the  culture  of  tobacco  in  Ireland  passed  2 Will.  IV.  Aug.  1831.  Act  directing  that  tobacco 
I gi-own  in  Ireland  be  purchased  in  order  to  its  being  destroyed,  March  24,  1832.  The 
<iuantity  consumed  in  England  in  1791  was  nine  millions  and  a half  of  pounds,  and  in  1829 
. about  fifteen  millions  of  pounds.  Chanc.  of  the  Excli.  In  1840  the  quantity  had  reached  to 
forty  millions  of  pounds.  In  1857  were  imported  43,747,961  lbs.,  of  which  1,699,131168. 
were  manufactured  (cigars  and  snutf).  In  1861,  52,854,392163.  of  tobacco  were  imported. 

TOBAGO  (West  Indies).  Discovered  by  Columbus  in  1492  ; settled  by  the  Dutch,  1642. 
Taken  by  the  English,  1672  ; retaken,  1674.  In  1748,  it  was  declared  a neutral  island  ; but 
in  1763  it  was  ceded  to  the  English.  Tobago  was  taken  by  the  French  under  De  Grasse  in 
' 1781,  and  confirmed  to  them  in  1783.  Again  taken  by  the  English,  April  14,  1793, 

^ restored  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Oct.  6,  1802.  The  island  was  once  more  taken  by  the 
British  under  general  Grinfield,  July  i,  1803,  and  was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  peace  of 
Paris,  in  1814. 

TOKENS,  BANK.  These  were  silver  pieces  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England,  of  the 
value  of  55.,  Jan.  i,  1798.  The  Spanish  dollar  was  at  first  impressed  with  a small  profile  of 
George  III.  ; it  was  stamped  on  the  neck  of  the  Spanish  king.  They  were  raised  to  the 
value  of  5s.  6c?.  Nov.  14,  1811.  Bank  tokens  were  also  emrent  in  Ireland,  where  those 
issued  by  the  bank  passed  for  6s.  and  lesser  sums  until  1817.  They  Avere  called  in  on  the 
. revision  of  the  coinage. 

TOLBIAC  (now  Zulpich),  near  the  Rhine,  where  Clovis  totally  defeated  the  Allemanni, 
A.D.  496. 

f TOLEDO  (Central  Spain),  was  the  capital  of  the  Visigothic  kingdom,  a.d.  554,  w^hich 
was  subdued  by  the  Saracens,  71 1.  Toledo  was  taken  by  Alfonso  VI.  of  Castile,  1084.  The 
\ university  was  founded  in  1499.  Toledo  sword-blades  have  been  famed  since  the  fifteenth 
’ century. 

TOLENTINO  (in  the  Papal  States),  where  a ti-eaty  was  made  between  the  pope  and  the 
, French,  Feb.  19,  1797.  Here  Joachim  Murat  having  resumed  arms  against  the  allies,  was 
i defeated  by  the  Austrians,  May  3,  1815. 

■'  TOLERATION  ACT,  passed  in  1689*  to  relieve  Protestant  dissenters  from  the  church 
of  England.  Their  liberties  were,  however,  greatly  endangered  in  the  latter  end  of  queen 

* * The  toleration  granted  was  somewhat  limited.  It  exempted  persons  who  took  the  new  oath  of 

allegiance  and  supremacy  and  made  also  a declaration  against  popery,  horn  the  penaltic.s  incurred  hy 
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Anne’s  reign.  She  died  on  the  very  day  that  the  memorable  Schism  bill  was  to  become  a 
law,  Aug.  I,  1714.  See  Tesi  Aci. 

TOLLS  were  first  paid  by  vessels  passing  the  Stade  on  the  Elbe,  a.d.  1109.  They  were 
first  demanded  by  the  Danes  of  vessels  passing  the  Sound,  1341.  See  67ade  and  Sound. 
Toll-bars  in  England  originated  in  1267,  on  the  grant  of  a penny  for  every  waggon  that 
passed  through  a certain  manor  ; and  the  first  regular  toll  was  collected  a few  years  after  for 
mending  the  road  in  London  between  St.  Giles’s  and  Temple-bar,  Gathered  for  repairing 
the  highways  of  Holborn-inn-lane  and  Martin’s-lane,  1346,  Toll-gates  or  turnpikes  were 
used  in  1663.  A few  toll-gates  still  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  against  which 
an  agitation  arose  in  1857. 

TONISrAGE.  See  Tunnage. 

TONOMETER,  a delicate  apparatus  for  tuning  musical  instruments,  by  marking  the 
number  of  vibrations,  was  invented  by  H,  Scheibler,  of  Crefeld,  about  1834.  It  received 
little  notice  till  M.  Koenig  removed  some  of  the  difficulties  opposed  to  its  successful  use,  and 
exhibited  it  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862. 

TONQUIN,  South  Asia,  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Anam,  Here  a French  missionary 
bishop,  Melchior,  was  murdered  with  great  barbarity  July  27,  1858  : the  abbe  Neron  was 
also  murdered,  Nov.  3,  i860.  See  Anam. 

TONTINES.  Loans  given  for  life  annuities  with  benefit  of  survivorship,  so  called  from 
the  inventor,  Laurence  Tonti,  a Neapolitan.  They  were  first  set  on  foot  at  Paris  to  reconcile 
the  people  to  cardinal  Mazarin’s  government,  by  amusing  them  with  the  hope  of  becoming 
suddenly  rich,  a.d.  1653.  Voltaire.  Tonti  died  in  the  Bastile  after  seven  years’  imprison- 
ment, A Mr.  Jennings  was  an  original  subscriber  for  a lOoZ.  share  in  a tontine  company  ; 
and  being  the  last  siu’vivor  of  the  shareholders,  his  share  produced  him  3000Z,  per  annum. 
He  died  worth  2,115,244?.,  aged  103  years,  June  19,  1798, 

TORBANEHILL  MINERAL.  Mr.  Gillespie,  of  Torbanehill,  granted  a lease  of  all  the 
coal  in  the  estate  to  Messrs.  Russell.  In  the  course  of  working,  the  lessees  extracted  a com- 
bustible mineral  of  considerable  value  as  a source  of  coal-gas,  and  realised  a large  profit  in 
the  sale  of  it  as  gas-coal.  The  lessor  then  denied  that  the  mineral  was  coal,  and  disputed 
the  right  of  the  lessees  to  work  it.  At  the  trial  in  1853  there  was  a great  array  of  scientific 
men  and  practical  gas  engineers.  The  evidence  was  most  conflicting.  One  side  maintained 
the  mineral  to  be  coal,  the  other  that  it  was  bituminous  schist.  The  judge  set  aside  the 
scientific  evidence,  and  the  jury  pronounced  it  to  be  coal.  The  authorities  in  Prussia  have 
since  pronounced  it  not  to  be  coal.  Percy. 

TORGAU  (N.  Germany),  the  site  of  a battle  between  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  and  the 
Austrians,  in  which  the  former  obtained  a signal  victory ; the  Austrian  general,  count  Daun, 
being  wounded,  Nov.  3,  1760.  Count  Daun,  a renowned  warrior,  had,  in  1757,  obtained  a 
great  victory  over  the  Prussian  king,  and  had  been  distinguished  by  his  zeal  and  glory  in  the 
Austrian  service.  Torgau  was  taken  by  the  allies  in  1814, 

TORIES.  Various  authors  have  differently  described  this  term.  It  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  an  Irish  word,  originally  signifying  a savage,  or  rather  a collector  of  tithes  and  taxes. 
Encyclop.  The  names  of  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads,  w^hich  existed  in  the  time  of  Charles  L, 
were  changed,  some  tell  us,  into  those  of  Tories  and  Whigs.  The  Tories  were  those  who 
vindicated  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  held  high  notions  of  their  prerogatives ; while  the 
Whigs  denoted  friends  to  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Ashe.  The  name  of  Tory  was  given 
by  the  Country  party  to  the  Court  party,  comparing  them  to  popish  robbers  ; and  arose  out 
of  the  Meal-tub  plot  {which  see),  in  1679.  The  terms  are  defined  by  extreme  politicians  as 
of  two  parties  in  the  aristocracy  : the  Whigs,  who  would  curb  the  power  of  the  crown  ; and 
the  Tories,  who  w’ould  curb  the  power  of  the  people,  Phillips.  See  Whigs.  The  recent 
Tory  administrations  have  been  those  of  Pitt,  Perceval,  Liverpool,  Peel,  and  Derby  {all 
which  see).  The  party  now  takes  the  name  of  Conservatives  {which  see). 

TORONTO,  the  capital  of  Canada  West,  founded  in  1794  as  York  ; it  received  its  present 
name  in  1834. 

TORRES  VEDRAS  (a  city  of  Portugal),  Near  here  Wellington,  retreating  from  the 
French,  took  up  a strong  position,  called  the  Lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  Oct.  10,  1810. 

TORTURE.  It  has  disgraced  humanity  in  the  earliest  ages  in  every  country.  It  was 
only  permitted  by  the  Romans  in  the  examination  of  slaves.  It  was  used  early  in  the 

absenting  themselves  from  church  and  holding  unlawful  conventicles ; and  it  allowed  the  Quakers  to 
substitute  an  affirmation  for  an  oath,  but  did  not  relax  the  provisions  of  the  Test  act  {v:hich  tee).  The 
party  spirit  of  the  times  checked  the  king  in  his  liberal  measures. 
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Koman  Cntholic  (’luircli  against  licretics.  Occasionally  used  in  Kngland  so  late  as  tho  ist 
Kliz.  1558;  and  in  Scotluml  until  1690.  'I'he  trial  by  torture  was  abolislicd  in  I’ortugal, 
1776  ; in  Kraiu'o,  by  order  of  Louis  XVI.,  in  1789,  although  it  had  not  l)ccn  j)ractised  thcro 
for  some  time  before.  Onlercd  to  bo  di.scontinued  in  Sweden  by  CJustavus  III.,  1786.  It 
still  continues  in  some  countries. 

Tt'tULON  (S.  France),  an  important  military  and  naval  port.  It  was  taken  l)y  Charles  V., 
in  1536.  In  1707  it  was  bombarded  by  the  allies,  both  by  land  and  sea,  by  which  almost 
the  whole  town  was  reiluceil  to  a heap  of  ruin.s,  ajul  .several  .ships  burned  ; but  the  allies 
W('i'c  at  last  obliged  to  rai.se  the  siege.  It  surrendered  Aug.  27,  1793,  to  the  British  admiral 
lord  Hood,  who  took  ])ossession  both  of  the  town  and  shij)j)ing,  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVII., 
under  a stipulation  to  assist  in  restoring  the  French  constitution  of  1789.  A conflict  took 
])lace  between  the  English  and  French  forces,  when  the  latter  were  rcpidsed,  Nov.  15,  1793. 
'Poulon  was  evacuated  by  the  British,  Dec.  17,  same  year,  when  great  cruelties  were  exercised 
towards  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were  su])poscd  to  be  favourable  to  the  British. — A naval 
battle  off  this  port  was  fought  Feb.  10,  1744,  between  the  English  under  Mathew's  and 
Lestock,  against  the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  : in  this  engagement  the  brave  captain 
('orncwall  fell.  The  victory  was  lost  by  a misunderstanding  betweeii  the  English  admirals. 
^Mathews  was*afterwards  dismissed  for  misconduct  by  the  sentence  of  a court-martial. 

TOULOUSE  (S.  France).  Founded  about  615  B.c.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Visigothic 
kings  in  419  ; but  was  taken  by  Clovis  in  507.  A dreadfid  tribunal  was  established  here  to 
extirpate  heretics,  a.d.  1229.  The  troubadours,  or  rhetoricians  of  Toulouse,  had  their  origin 
about  A.D.  850,  and  consisted  of  a fraternity  of  poets,  whose  art  w'as  extended  throughout 
Europe,  and  gave  rise  to  the  Italian  and  French  poetry.  See  Troubadours.  The  allied 
British  and  Spanish  army  entered  this  city  on  April  12,  1814,  immediately  after  the  Battle 
OF  Toulouse,  fought  between  the  British  Peninsular  army  under  lord  AV ellington  and  the 
French,  April  10,  1814  : one  of  the  most  bloody  that  had  been  fought  from  the  time  lord 
AVellington  had  received  the  command  of  the  troops  in  Portugal.  The  French  were  led  by 
marshal  Soult,  whom  the  victorious  British  here  forced  to  retreat,  after  twelve  hours’ 
fighting,  from  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  seven  at  night,  the  British  forcing  the 
French  intrenched  position  before  Toulouse.  The  loss  of  the  allies  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  between  4000  and  5000  men ; that  of  the  French  exceeded  io,ocx).  At  the  period  of 
this  battle  Napoleon  had  abdicated  the  throne  of  France  ; but  neither  of  the  commanders 
was  aware  of  that  fact,  or  of  the  close  of  the  war  at  Paris. 

TOULOUSE  ; the  county  was  created  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Aquitaine  by  Charlemagne, 
in  778.  It  enjoyed  great  prosperity  till  the  dreadful  war  of  the  Albigenses  {which  see),  when 
the  count  Kaymond  VI.  was  expelled,  and  Simon  de  Montfort  became  count.  At  his  death, 
in  1218,  Kaymond  VI  I.  obtained  his  inheritance.  His  daughter  Jane  and  her  husband, 
Al])honse  (brother  of  Louis  IX.  of  France),  d}dng  without  issue,  the  county  of  Toulouse  was 
united  to  the  French  monarchy  in  1271. 

TOURNAMENTS,  or  Jousts.  Some  authors  refer  them  to  Trojan  origin,  such  as 
Ascanius  instituted  among  the  Romans.  The  toirrnameut  is  a martial  sport  or  exercise 
which  the  ancient  cavaliers  used  to  perform  to  show  their  bravery  and  address.  It  is 
derived  from  the  French  word  tourner,  “ to  timi  round,”  because,  to  be  expert  in  these 
exercises,  much  agility  was  necessary,  both  of  horse  and  man.  Tournaments  were  very 
frequent,  a.d.  890  ; and  were  regulated  by  the  emperor  Henry  L,  about  919.  The  Lateran 
council  published  an  article  against  their  continuance  in  1136.  One  was  held  in  Smithfield 
so  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  taste  for  them  declined  in  England.  Henry  II.  of 
France,  in  a tilt  with  the  count  of  Montgomery,  had  his  eye  struck  out,  an  accident  which 
caused  the  king’s  death  in  a few  days,  June  29,  1559.  Tournaments  were  from  this  event 
abolished  in  France. — A magnificent  and  costly  feast,  and  splendid  tournament,  under  the 
auspices  of  Arcliibald,  earl  of  Eglintoun,  took  place  at  Eglintoun  castle,  Aug.  29,  1839,  and 
the  following  week  : many  of  the  visitors  assumed  the  characters  of  ancient  knights,  lady 
Seymour  being  the  “Queen  of  Beauty,”  as  fairest  of  the  female  throng.  But  this  festivity 
did  not  lead  to  a revival  of  the  old  tournament. 

TOURNAY  (S.  Belgium)  was  very  flourishing  till  it  was  ravaged  by  the  barbarians  in 
the  fifth  century.  It  has  sustained  many  sieges.  Taken  by  the  allies  in  1709,  and  ceded  to 
the  house  of  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ; but  the  Dutch  were  allowed  to  place  a 
garrison  in  it,  as  one  of  the  barrier  towns.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  under  general 
Labourdonnaye,  Nov.  ii,  1792.  Battle  near  Tournay,  between  the  Austrians  and  British  on 
one  side,  and  the  French  on  the  other  ; the  former  victorious.  May  8,  1793. 
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TOURNIQUET  (from  tourn&r,  to  turn).  An  instrument  for  stoj)ping  the  flow  of  blood 
into  a limb,  by  tightening  the  bandage,  employed  in  amputations.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  Morelli  at  the  siege  of  Besan9on,  a.d.  1674.  J.  L.  Petit,  in  France,  invented 
the  screw  tourniquet  in  1718. 

TOURS,  an  ancient  city,  central  France,  near  which  Charles  Martel  gained  a ^eat 
victory  over  the  Saracens,  and  from  which  he  acquired  the  name  of  Martel,  signifying 
hammer.  But  for  this  timely  victory  of  Charles  Martel,  all  Europe,  as  well  as  Asia  and 
Africa,  would  probably  have  become  Mahometan.  Fought  Oct.  10,  732. 

TOWERS.  That  of  Babel,  the  first  of  which  we  read,  built  in  the  plains  of  Shinar 
{Genesis  xi.)  2247  b.  c.  See  Babel.  The  Tower  of  the  Winds  at  Athens,  built  550  b.c.  The 
Tower  of  Pharos  (see  Pharos),  280  b.c.  Towers  were  built  early  in  England;  and  the  round 
towers  in  Ireland  may  be  reckoned  among  most  ancient  curiosities.  They  were  the  only 
structures  of  stone  found  in  Ireland  before  the  first  arrival  of  the  English,  except  some 
buildings  in  the  maritime  towns  founded  by  the  Danes.  These  towers  were  tall  hollow 
pillars,  nearly  cylindrical,  but  narrowing  towards  the  top,  pierced  with  lateral  holes  to  admit 
the  light,  high  above  the  ground,  and  covered  with  conical  roofs  of  the  same  material. 
Fifty-six  of  them  still  remain,  from  50  to  130  feet  high.  See  Pisa. 

TOWER  OF  London.  The  tradition  that  Julius  Caesar  founded  a citadel  here  is  very 
doubtful.  A royal  palace,  consisting  of  no  more  than  what  is  now  called  the  White  Tower, 
which  appears  to  have  been  first  marked  out  by  William  the  Conqueror,  a.d.  1076,  was 
commenced  in  1078,  and  completed  by  his  son,  William  Rufus,  who,  in  1098,  surrounded  it 
with  walls,  and  a broad  deep  ditch.  Several  succeeding  princes  made  additions  to  it,  and 
king  Edward  III.  built  the  church.  In  1638,  the  White  Tower  was  rebuilt  ; and  since  the 
restoration  of  king  Charles  II.  it  has  been  thoroughly  repaired,  and  a great  number  of 
additional  buildings  made  to  it.  Here  are  the  Armoury,  Jewel-office,  and  various  other 
divisions  and  buildings  of  peculiar  interest ; and  here  took  j)lace  many  executions  of 
illustrious  persons,  and  many  murders  (king  Henry  IV.  1471  ; king  Edward  V.  and  his 
brother,  1485  ; sir  Thomas  Overbury,  1613).  See  Englarid.  The  armoury  and  280,000 
stand  of  arms,  &c.,  were  destroyed  by  fire,  Oct.  30,  1841.  The  “New  Buildings”  in  the 
Tower  were  completed  in  1850. 

TOWNLEY  MARBLES,  in  the  British  Museum,  were  purchased  in  1812. 

TOWTON  (Yorkshire),  where  a battle  was  fought— supposed  to  be  the  most  fierce  and 
bloody  that  ever  happened  in  any  domestic  war — between  the  houses  of  York  (Edward  IV.) 
and  Lancaster  (Henry  VI.),  to  the  latter  of  whom  it  was  fatal,  and  on  whose  side  more  than 
37,000  fell.  Edward  issued  orders  to  give  no  quarter,  and  the  most  merciless  slaughter 
ensued.  Henry  was  made  prisoner,  and  confined  in  the  Tower  ; his  queen,  Margaret,  fled 
to  Flanders.  Fought  March  29,  1461. 

TOXOPHILITES  (from  toxon,  a bow,  and  philos,  a lover),  a society  established  by  sir 
Aston  Lever  in  1781.  In  1834  they  took  grounds  in  the  inner  circle  of  Regent’ s-park,  and 
built  the  archery  lodge.  They  possess  a very  curious  piece  of  plate,  given  by  Catherine, 
queen  of  Charles  II.,  to  be  shot  for  by  the  Finsbury  archers,  of  whom  the  Toxophilites  are 
the  representatives. 

TRACTARIANISM.  This  term  is  applied  to  certain  opinions  on  church  matters  pro- 
pounded in  the  “Tracts  for  the  Times,”  of  which  ninety  numbers  were  published,  1833-41. 
The  principal  writers  were  the  revs.  Dr.  E.  Pusey,  J.  H.  Newman,  J.  Keble,  J.  Froude,  and 
I.  Williams — all  of  the  university  of  Oxford.  See  Puseyism. 

TRACTION-ENGINES  were  used  on  common  roads  in  London  in  i860,  but  afterwards 
restricted.  In  Aug.  1862  one  of  Bray’s  traction-engines  conveyed  through  the  city  a mass  of 
iron,  which  would  have  required  29  horses. 

TRADE.  See  Board  of  Trade. 

TRADES’  MUSEUM.  Its  formation  was  undertaken  in  1853,  jointly  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  animal  department  was 
opened  May  17,  1855,  when  a paper  on  the  mutual  Relations  of  Trade  and  Manufactures  was 
read  by  professor  E.  Solly.  The  contents  of  this  museum  were  removed  to  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  which  was  opened  June  24,  1857. 

TRAFALGAR  (Cape,  S.  Spain),  off  which  a great  naval  victory  was  gained  by  the 
British,  under  Nelson,  against  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  commanded  by 
admiral  Villeneuve  and  two  Spanish  admirals,  Oct.  21,  1805.  The  enemy’s  force  was 
eighteen  French  and  fifteen  Spanish  vessels,  all  of  the  line  ; that  of  the  British,  twenty- 
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8CV0U  ships.  After  a bloody  ami  ])rotructecl  light,  admiral  Villenijuvo  and  tho  other  admirals 
were  taken,  and  nineteen  of  their  ships  cai)tured,  sunk,  or  dostroved.  Nelson  was  killed, 
and  admiral  Collingwood  succeeded  to  the  command.  Nelson’s  sViip  was  the  Victory  ; and 
his  last  signal  on  going  into  tho  engagement  was,  “England  expects  every  man  to  do  hi.s 
duty.”  Seo  Nelson's  Funeral. 

TRAGEDY.  Seo  Drama. 

TRAINING  SCHOOLS.  Tlio  lir.st  of  these  useful  establishments  was  founded  at  Batter- 
sea, in  1840,  by  sir  .1.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Tufnell  ; the  latter  who  was  then 
in  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  devoting  a year’s  salary  towards  the  expenses.  Mr.  Mann 
stated  in  1855  that  there  were  about  40  of  these  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

TRAJAN’S  PILLAR  (in  Rome),  erected  a.d.  114,  by  his  directions,  and  executed  by 
A})ollodorus.  The  column  which  still  exists,  was  built  in  the  large  .square  called  the  Forum 
Jlomanum  ; it  is  140  feet  high,  of  the  Tiuscan  order,  and  commemorates  the  victories  of  the 
em])eror.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  monuments  that  have  descended  from  ancient  to 
modern  times. 

TlvANQUEBAR  (East  Indies),  the  Danish  settlement  here,  founded  in  1618,  was 
j)urchased  by  the  English  in  1845. 

TRANSFIGURATION,  Tiik.  The  miraculous  change  of  Our  Saviour’s  appearance  on 
I^Iount  Tabor,  in  the  presence  of  Peter,  James,  and  John,  when  He  appeared  in  his  glory,  in 
company  with  Moses  and  Elias,  a.d.  32  {Matt.  xvii.).  The  word  is  applied  to  a feast  held 
ill  the  Romish  Church  on  the  6tli  of  August,  in  commemoration  of  the  event. 

TRANSFUSION  OF  BLOOD.  See  Blood.  TRANSIT.  See  Venus. 

TRANSLATION  to  Heaven.  The  translation  of  Enoch 'to  heaven  for  his  piety  at  the 
age  of  365  years,  took  place  3017  b.c.  The  prophet  Elijah  was  translated  to  heaven  in  a 
chariot  of  fire,  896  b.c. — The  possibility  of  translation  to  the  abode  of  eternal  life  has  been 
maintained  by  some  extravagant  enthusiasts.  The  Irish  house  of  commons  expelled  Dir. 
Asgill  from  his  seat,  for  his  book  asserting  the  possibility  of  translation  to  the  other  world 
without  death,  1703. 

TRANSPORTATION  The  first  criminals  were  ordered  for  transportation  instead  of 
execution,  a.d.  1590;  but  banishment  for  lighter  offences  than  those  adjudged  death  was 
much  earlier.  England  was  reproached  abroad  for  transporting  persons  whose  offences  are 
comparatively  venial.  John  Eyre,  esq.,  a man  of  fortune,  was  sentenced  to  trans2)ortation 
for  stealing  a few  quires  of  paper,  Nov.  i,  1771.  Phillips.  More  recently,  the  reverend 
Dr.  Halloran,  tutor  to  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  was  transported  for  forging  a frank  (loci. 
jiostage).  Sept.  9,  1818.  The  first  transjrortation  of  felons  to  Botany  Bay  was  in  May  1787  ; 
where  governor  Phillip  arrived  with  about  800  on  Jan.  20,  1788  ; convicts  were  afterwards  sent 
to  Van  Diemen’s  land,  Norfolk  Island,  &c.  Returning  from  transportation  was  punishable  with 
death  until  5 Will.  IV.  c.  67,  Aug.  1834,  when  an  act  jiassed  making  the  offence  punishable 
by  transportation  for  life.  The  discontinuance  of  transportation  to  Australia  was  announced 
by  lord  John  Russell,  in  the  house  of  commons,  as  determined  ujDon  by  government,  Feb.  10, 
1853. — In  consequence  of  the  recent  difficulty  experienced  in  transporting  felons,  16  & 17 
Viet.  c.  99  was  passed  to  jirovide  other  punishment,  namely  penal  servitude,  empowering 
her  majesty  to  grant  pardon  to  offenders  under  certain  conditions,  and  licences  to  others  to 
be  at  large : such  licences  being  liable  to  be  revoked  if  necessary  ; and  many  have  been. 
These  licences  are  termed  “tickets  of  leave.”  The  system  was  much  assailed  in  Oct.  and 
Nov.  1862  on  account  of  many  violent  crimes  being  traced  to  ticket-of -leavers.  See  Crime. 
By  an  act  jiassed  in  1857,  transportation  to  Western  Australia  was  renewed.  See  Cape. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION.  The  inetended  miraculous  change  of  the  bread  and  wine  in 
the  Eucharist  into  the  very  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  by  the  consecration.  The  doctrine  was 
broached  in  the  days  of  Gregory  III.  (a.d.  731),  and  accepted  by  Amalarius  and  Radbertus 
(about  840),  but  rejected  by  Rabanus  Maurus,  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,  Berengarius,  and 
others.  In  the  Lateran  council,  held  at  Rome  by  Innocent  III.,  the  word  “ transubstantia- 
tion”  was  used  to  express  this  doctrine,  which  was  decreed  to  be  incontrovertible  ; and  all 
who  opposed  it  were  condemned  as  heretics.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
Jan.  18,  1562.  John  Huss,  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  other  martyrs  of  the  reformation  suffered 
for  denying  this  dogma,  which  is  renounced  by  the  Church  of  England  (28th  Article)  and  by 
all  protestant  dissenters. 

TRANSY'LVANIA,  an  Austrian  province,  was  part  of  the  ancient  Dacia  {which  see).  In 
1526,  John  Zapoly  rendered  himself  independent  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.  by  the  aid  of 
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tlie  Turks.  His  successors  ruled  with  much  difficulty  till  1699,  when  the  emperor  Leopold  I . 
fiually  incorporated  Transylvania  into  the  Austrian  dominions. 


PRINCES  OF  TRANSYLVANIA. 


1526-40.  John  Zapoly. 

1571.  John  Sigismund. 

— Stephen  Zapoly  I.  Bathori. 
1581.  Christopher  Bathori. 

1602.  Sigismund  Bathori. 

1606.  Stephen  II.  Bottskai. 


1613.  Gabriel  I.  Bathori. 

1629.  Gabriel  II.  Bethlem  (Bethlem  Gabor). 
164k  George  I.  Ragotzski. 

1661.  George  II.  Ragotzski. 

1690.  Michael  I.  Abafh. 

1699.  Michael  II.  Abaffi. 


TRAPPISTS.  The  first  abbey  of  La  Trappe  in  Normandy  was  founded,  in  1140,  by 
Retrou,  count  de  Perche.  The  present  order  of  Trappists  owes  its  origin  to  the  learned 
Bouthillier  de  la  Ranee  (editor  of  Anacreon  when  aged  14),  who,  from  some  cause  not 
certainly  known,  renounced  the  world,  and  sold  all  his  property,  giving  the  proceeds  to  the 
abbey  of  La  Trappe,  to  which  he  retired  in  1662,  to  live  there  in  great  austerity.  After 
several  efforts  he  succeeded  in  reforming  the  monks,  and  in  establishing  a new  rule,  which 
commands  silence,  prayer,  reading,  and  manual  labour,  and  which  forbids  study,  wine,  fish, 
&c.  Ranee  was  born  in  1620,  and  died  in  1700.* 

TRAVELLING  in  England.  In  1707?  it  took  in  summer  one  day,  in  winter  nearly  two 
days,  to  travel  from  London  to  Oxford  (46  miles).  In  1817,  the  journey  was  accomplished  in 
six  or  seven  hours.  By  the  Great  Western  Railway  express  (63  miles)  it  is  done  14  hour. 
In  1828,  a gentleman  travelled  from  Newcastle  to  London  (273  miles)  inside  the  best  coach 
in  35  hours,  at  an  expense  of  6Z.  15s.  3d  or  6d  per  mile  (including  dinner,  &c.).  In  1857, 
the  charge  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  (2754  miles)  first  class  express  (6  hrs.)  was  50s.  90?. 

TREAD-MILL.  An  invention  of  the  Chinese,  to  raise  water  for  the  irrigation  of  the 
fields.  The  tread-mill  introduced  into  the  prisons  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  a more  complicated 
construction,  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  (afterwards  sir  William)  Cubitt,  of  Ipswich.  The 
tread-mill  was  erected  at  Brixton  gaol,  1817,  and  soon  afterwards  in  other  large  prisons. 

TREASON.  See  High  Treason.  It  was  punished  in  England  only  by  banishment  till 
after  Henry  I.  Baker's  Chronicle.  Ascertained  bylaw,  25  Edw.  III.  1352.  Trials  regulated, 
and  two  witnesses  required  to  convict,  1695.  The  laws  relating  to  treason  are  numerous, 
and  formerly  the  punishment  was  dreadful— hanging,  quartering,  beheading,  &c.,  and  even 
burning  alive.  Mr.  Martin  brought  in  a bill  for  the  abolition  of  burning  alive  for  treason, 
which  passed  both  houses  in  1788.  Petty  Treason  (a  distinction  abolished  in  1828)  might 
happen  three  ways  : a wife’s  murder  of  her  husband  ; a servant’s  murder  of  his  master  ; and 
an  ecclesiastical  person’s  murder  of  his  prelate  or  other  superior — so  declared  by  statute  1352. 

TREASURER  of  England,  Lord  High.  The  third  great  officer  of  the  crown,  a lord  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  having  the  custody  of  the  king’s  treasure,  governing  the  upper  court  of 
exchequer,  and  formerly  sitting  judicially  among  th^e  barons.  The  first  lord  high  treasurer  in 
England  was  Odo,  earl  of  Kent  in  the  reign  of  William  I.  This  great  trust  is  now  confided 
to  a commission,  and  is  vested  in  five  persons,  called  Lords  Commissioners  for  executing  the 
office  of  Lord  High  Treasurer,  and  of  these  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  is  usually  one  ; 
the  first  lord  being  usually  the  premier.  See  Administrations,  for  a succession  of  these  officers.) 
The  first  of  this  rank  in  Ireland  was  John  de  St.  John,  Henry  III.  1217  ; the  last,  William, 
duke  of  Devonshire,  1 766  ; vice-treasurers  were  appointed  till  1 789  ; then  commissioners  till 
1816,  when  the  revenues  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  united.  The  first  lord  high 
treasurer  of  Scotland  was  sir  Walter  O^lvie,  appointed  by  James  I.  in  1420 ; the  last,  in 
1641,  John,  earl  of  Traquair,  when  commissioners  were  appointed. 

TREASURER  of  the  Chamber,  formerly  an  officer  of  great  consideration,  and  always 
a member  of  the  privy  council.  He  discharged  the  bills  of  all  the  king’s  tradesmen,  and  had 
his  office  in  Cleveland-row,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  royal  palace.  His  duties  were  transferred, 
and  the  office  suppressed  at  the  same  time  with  the  offices  of  master  of  the  great  wardrobe 
and  cofferer  of  the  household,  in  1782.  Beatson. 

TREATIES.  The  first  formal  and  written  treaty  made  in  England  with  any  foreign 
nation  was  entered  into  a.d.  1217.  The  first  commercial  treaty  was  with  the  Flemings, 

I Edw.  1272  ; the  second  with  Portugal  and  Spain,  1308.  Anderson.  The  chief  treaties  of 


* A number  of  these  monks  driven  from  France  in  the  revolution  of  1790,  were  received  by  Mr.  Weld, 
of  Lulworth,  Dorsetshire,  who  gave  them  some  land  to  cultivate,  and  a habitation,  where  they  remained 
till  1815.  This  order  was  charged  with  rebellion  and  conspiracy  in  France,  and  sixty-four  English  and 
Irish  Trappists  were  shipped  by  the  French  government  at  Paimboeuf,  Nov.  19,  and  were  landed  from  the 
Hdb^  French  frigate  at  Cork,  Nov.  30,  1831.  They  have  established  themselves  at  Mount  Melleray,  county 
of  Waterford  ; but  do  not  maintain  there  the  extreme  rigour  of  their  order. 
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the  i)i'incipal  civilised  nations  of  Europe  will  bo  foiiml  described  in  their  respective  places  : 
the  tollowing  Ibrms  an  index.  See  Conventions  ; Coalitions  ; Leagues^  &c. 


Al)o,  poaco  of  . . . . 1743  I 

Adrianoplo  . . tiopt.  14,  1829  1 

Ai.'C-lii-Cliapollo  . . . 1668 

Aix-la-Chivpollo,  poaco  of  . 1748 
Akormann,  poaoo  of  Oct.  7,  1826  ! 
Alt  Ikiilstadt  . Sopt.  14,  1706  ! 
.\inorica,  poaco  with . . . 1783 

Amiona,  poaco  of  . . . 1802  j 

Anuod  Noutrality  . . . 1800  j 

Arnus,  troiity  of  . . . 1435  ' 

Arras,  ditto  . . . . 1482  j 

Auffsburg,  league  of  . . 1686  | 

liaden,  poaco  of.  . . . 1714  ; 

Ifalta  Liman  . . Aug.  16,  1838 

Uarrior  treaty  . . . . 1715  | 

Basel,  poaco  of  . . • i795  j 

B;issoin,  India  . . . . 1802 

Bayonno,  treaty  of  . . 1808  , 

Belgium,  treaty  of  London  . 1839  , 
Belgrade,  peace  of  . . . 1739 

Berlin,  peace  of  . . . 1742 

Berlin  decree  . . . . 1806 

Berlin  convention  . . . 1808 

Boyara  . . Aug.  31,  1839 

Breda,  peace  of  . . . 1667 

Brotign}',  peace  of  . . . 1360 

Bucharest,  treaty  of  . .1812 

Cambray,  league  of  . . . 1508 

Cambray,  peace  of . . . 1529 

Campo  Formio,  treaty  of.  . 1797 
Carlowitz,  peace  of  . . 1699 

Carlsbad,  congress  of  . . 1819 

Chateau-Cambresis,»peace  of.  1559 
Chaumont,  treaty  of  . . 1814 

Chunar,  India  . . . . 1781 

Cintra,  convention  of  . . 1808 

Closterseven,  convention  of  . 1757 
Coalition,first,against  France,  1792 
Coalition,  second,  ditto  . . 1799 

Coalition,  third,  ditto  . . 1805 

Coalition,  fourth,  ditto  . . 1806 

Coalition,  fifth,  ditto  . . 1809 

Coalition,  sixth,  ditto  . . 1813 
Commerce  (Great  Britain  and 
Turkey)  . . Nov.  16,  1839 

Commerce  (Great  Britain  and 
the  Two  Sicilies)  June  25,  1845 
Concordat  (which  see)  . . .1801 

Con  flans,  treaty  of  . . 1465 

Constantinople,  peace  of  . . 1712 

Constantinople,  treaty  of  . 1833 
Constantinople,  treaty  of. 

May  8,  1854 
Copenhagen,  peace  of  . . 1660 

Copenhagen  (composition  for 
Soimd  dues)  . March  14,  1857 

Crecy 1544 

Dresden 1745 

EUot  convention  . April,  1835 
Evora  Monte  . May  26,  1834 
Family  Compact  . . . r76i 

Fontainebleau,  peace  of  . 1679 

Fontainebleau,  treaty  of  . .1785 

Fontainebleau,  concordat  at . 1813  i 
French  commercial  treaty,  | 

[Jan.  23,  i860 
Friedwald,  treaty  of  . .1551 

Fuessen,  peace  of  . . . 1745 

Ghent,  pacification  of  . . 1576 

Ghent,  peace  of  (America)  . 1814 
Golden  Bull  . . . . 1356 

Grand  Alliance  . . . 1689 

Greece,  treaty  of  London  . . 1832 

Hague,  treaty  of  the  . . 1659 


Hague,  tro.aty  of  the.  . . 

I lallo,  treaty  of 

Hamburg,  poaco  of  . . . 

Hanover  treaty 

I I ano ver  and  F'lngland,  J uly  22, 

Holland,  i)oaco  with  . . . 

Holy  Alliance 

Hubertsburg,  peace  of  . . 

Interim  treaty 

Jay’s  treaty  . Nov.  19, 
Japan  and  Great  Britain, 

Aug.  26, 

Kavnardji,  or  Koutschouc- 
Kaynardji  (Turks  and 
Russian.s)  . . July  21, 

Kiel,  treaty  of  . . . . 

Laybach,  congress  of 

Tjcague 

Lcipsic,  alliance  of 
Leoben,  peace  of  . . . 

liisbon,  peace  of  . 

London,  treaty  of  (Greece)  . 
London,  convention  of 

(Turkey) 

London,  treaty  between 
France  and  England, 
April  15, 

Lubeck,  peace  of  . 

Luneville,  peace  of  . . . 

Madrid,  treaty  of  . 

Methuen  treaty . . . . 

Milan  decree  .... 
Milan  (Austria  and  Sardinia), 
Aug.  6, 

Munster,  peace  of  . . . 

Nankin  (see  China) 

Nantes,  edict  of . . . . 

Naumberg,  treaty  of 
Nice,  treaty  of  . . . . 

Nimeguen,  peace  of 
Noyon,  treaty  of  . , . 

Nuremberg,  treaty  of  . 
Oliva,  peace  of  . . . . 

Paris,  peace  of  (see  Paris) 
Paris,  treaty  of  . . . 

Paris,  peace  of  (Sweden)  . . 
Paris,  capitulation  of  . 
Paris,  treaty  of  . . . . 

Paris,  peace  of  . . . 

Paris,  treaty  of  . . . . 

Paris,  treaty  of  (and  Russian 
wai')  . . . April, 

Paris  (settlement  of  Neufeha- 
tel  affair)  . . May  26, 

Partition,  first  treaty  . . 

Partition,  second  treaty 
Passarowitz,  peace  of  . 
Passau,  treaty  of  ... 
Pekin  (peace  with  Gt.  Britain 
and  France)  . Aug.  24, 
Persia,  treaty  with  . . . 

Petersburg,  St.  peace  of 
Petersburg,  St.  treaty  of 
Petersburg,  St.  treaty  of 
Petersburg,  St.  treaty  of 
Peterswald,  convention  of  . 
Pilnitz,  convention  of  . 
Poland,  partition  of  . . . 

Pragmatic  Sanction 
Pragmatic  Sanction  . . . 

Prague,  peace  of  . 

Presburg,  peace  of  . . . 

Public  good,  league  for  the  . 
Pyrenees,  treaty  of  the  , 


1669 

1610 

1762 
1725 
1834 
1784 
1815 

1763 
1548 
1794 

1858 


1774 

1814 

1821 

1576 

1631 

1797 

1668 

1832 

1840 


1854 

1629 

1801 

1526 

1703 

1807 

1849 

1648 

1842 

1598 

1554 

1518 

1678 

1516 

1532 

16&) 

1763 

1796 

1810 

1814 

1815 
1817 

1856 

1857 

1698 

1700 

1718 

1552 


1857 

1762 

1772 

1805 

1810 

1813 

1791 

1795 

1439 

1713 

1653 

1805 

1464 

1659 


Quadruple  Alliance  . . . 

Radstadt,  i)cace  of . 

Radstadt,  congress  of  . . 

Ratisbon,  poaco  of . 

Ratisbon,  treaty  of  . . . 

Rcichonbach  treaties  Juno, 
Religion,  peace  of  . 

Rhino,  Confederation  of  the  . 
Ryswick,  i)oacc  of  . . . 

St.  Germain’s,  peace  of  . 

St.  Gormain-en-Laye  . . 

St.  I Idefoirso,  alliance  of  Spain 
with  Franco 

Seville,  peace  of  . . . 

Siorod,  peace  of  . . . 

Sistowa  . . Aug.  4, 

Smalcald,  league  of 
Spain, i)acification  of  (London) 
Stettin,  peace  of  . . . 

Stockholm  .... 
Stockholm,  peace  of  . . . 

Stockholm,  treaty  of 
Stockholm,  treaty  of  . . 

Stockholm,  treaty  of  (Sweden 
and  allies)  . . Nov.  21, 

Suncion,  treaty  of  July  15, 
Temeswar,  truce  of  . . . 

Teschen,  peace  of  . 

Teusin,  peace  of  ... 
Tien-Tsin,  China  . June  26, 
Tilsit,  peace  of  . . . . 

Tolentino,  treaty  of 
Toplitz,  treaty  of  . . . 

Triple  Alliance  of  the  Hague . 
Triple  Alliance 
Troppau,  congress  of  . . 

Troyes,  treaty  of  . 

Turin  (cession  of  Savoy  and 
Nice)  . . March  24, 

Turkmauchay,  peace  of 
Ulm,  peace  of  . . . 

Unkiarskelessi  . . July  8, 

Utrecht,  union  of  . 

Utrecht,  peace  of  . . . 

Valen^ay,  treaty  of 
Verona,  congress  of  . . . 

Versailles,  peace  of 
Vienna,  treaty  of  . . . 

Vienna,  treaty  of  alliance 
Vienna,  definitive  peace 
Vienna,  peace  of  . 

Vienna,  treaty  of  March  25, 
Vienna,  treaty  of  May  31, 

Vienna,  treaty  of  June  9, 
Vienna  (Austria  and  Prussia), 
commercial  . Feb.  19, 

VillaFranca(preli)n.),  July  12, 
Vossem,  peace  of  . 

Warsaw,  treaty  of  . . . 

Warsaw,  alliance  of 
Washin^on,  Reciprocity 
treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United 
States,  respecting  New- 
foundland fishery,  com- 
merce, <fcc.  . . July  2, 

Westminster,  peace  of  . 
Westminster  (with  HoUand) . 
Westphalia,  peace  of . . . 

Wilna,  treaty  of  . . . 

Wurms,  edict  of  ... 
Wurtzburg  league  . 

Zurich  (Austria,  France,  and 
Sardinia)  . Nov.  10, 


1718 
1714 
>797 
1630 
1806 
1813 

1555 

1806 
1697 
1570 
1679 

1796 

1792 
1613 
1791 

1529 

^834 

1570 

1630 

1719 

1724 
1813 

1856 

1852 

1664 

1779 

1595 

1858 

1807 

1793 

1813 

1668 

1717 

1820 

1420 

i860 

1828 

1620 

1833 

1579 

1713 

1813 

1822 

1783 

1725 
1731 
1738 
1809 
1815 


1853 

1859 

1673 

1768 

1683 


1854 

1674 

1716 

1648 

1561 

1521 

1610 

1859 


TREBIA,  now  Trcbbia,  a river  in  North  Italy,  where  Hannibal  defeated  the  Roman 
consul  Sempronius,  b.c.  218;  and  Suvarrow  defeated  the  French  marshal  Macdonald  and 
compelled  him  to  retreat,  June  17-19,  1799. 
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TREBIZOND,  an  ancient  port  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  Black  Sea,  was  colonised  by  the 
Greeks,  and  became  subject  to  the  kings  of  Pontus.  It  enjoyed  self-government  under  the 
Roman  empire,  and  when  the  Latins  took  Constantinople  in  1204,  it  became  the  seat  of  an 
empire  which  endured  till  1461,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  under  Mahomet  I. 


1204.  Alexis  I.  Comnenus. 
1222.  Andronicus  I. 

1235.  John  I. 

1238.  Manuel  I. 

1263.  Andrew. 

1266.  George  I. 

1280.  John  II.  • 


EMPERORS  OF  TREBIZOND. 
1298.  Alexis  II. 

1330.  Andronicus  II. 

1232.  Manuel  II. 

— Basil  I. 

1340.  Irene. 

1341.  Ajina. 

1341-50.  Michael. 


1344.  John  III. 
1350.  Alexis  III. 
1390.  Manuel  III. 
1412.  Alexis  IV. 
1447.  John  IV. 
1458-61.  David. 


TRECENTO.  See  Italy,  note. 

TRENT,  Council  of,  reckoned  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  as  the  eighteenth  or 
last  general  council.  Its  decisions  are  implicitly  received  as  the  standard  of  faith,  morals, 
and  discipline  in  that  church.  It  first  sat  Dec.  13,  1545,  and  continued  (but  with  interrup- 
tions) under  pope  Paul  III.  Julius  III.  and  Pius  IV.  to  Dec.  4,  1563,*  its  last  sitting  (the 
25th). — Trent  (the  ancient  Tridentum)  is  in  the  Tyrol,  and  belongs  to  Austria. 

TRRYES,  the  Roman  Treviri,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  was  a prosperous  city  of  the  Gauls 
12  B.c.  The  emperor  Gallienus  held  his  court  here  a.d.  255.  Treves  was  made  an  electorate 
in  the  14th  century  ; and  became  subject  to  the  archbishop  in  1585.  The  archbishopric  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  before  the  7th  century  and  to  be  the  oldest  in  Germany.  After 
various  changes,  Treves  was  acquired  by  Prussia  in  1815.  In  1844  much  excitement  was 
occasioned  by  miracles  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  a “ Holy  Coat.  ” 


“ TRI  A JUNCTA  IN  UNO”  Three  joined  in  one.  The  motto  of  the  knights  of  the 
military  order  of  the  Bath,  signifying  the  three  theological  virtues,  “faith,  hope,  and 
charity.”  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  used  by  Richard  II.  and  adopted  by  Henry  IV.  in 
1399,  as  the  motto  of  this  order  ; it  was  continued  when  the  order  was  revived  by  his  majesty 
George  I.  on  May  18,  1725.  See  Bath. 

TRIALS.  Regulations  for  conducting  trials  were  made  by  Lothaire  and  Edric  kings  of 
Kent  about  A.D.  673  to  680.  Alfred  the  Great  is  said  to  have  been  the  contriver  of  trial  by 
jury  ; but  there  is  good  evidence  of  such  trials  long  before  his  time.  In  a cause  tried  at 
Hawarden,  nearly  a hundred  years  before  the  reign  of  Alfred,  have  a list  of  the  twelve 
jurors  ; confirmed  too  by  the  fact  that  the  descendants  of  one  of  them,  of  the  name  of 
Corbyn  of  the  Gate,  still  preserve  their  name  and  residence  at  a spot  in  the  parish  yet  called 
the  Gate.  Phillips. 

EEMAEKABLE  TRIALS. 


King  Charles  I. : trial  begins  Jan.  20 ; convicted, 

Jan.  29,  1649 

Oates'  Popish  Plot;  Edward  Coleman,  con- 
victed, Nov.  27;  Wm.  Ireland  and  other 

priests Dec.  17,  1678 

Robt.  Green  and  others,  Feb.  10 ; Thos. 

Whitbi-ead  and  other  Jesuits,  June  13; 
Richard  Langhorne,  counsellor,  June  14 ; 

convicted 1679 

Sir  George  Wakeman,  the  queen’s  physician ; 

acquitted July  13,  — 

Viscount  Stafford  ; convicted  Nov.  30-Dec.  7,  1681 
Rye  House  Plot : convicted,  lord  WiUiam  Rus- 
sell, July  13  ; Algernon  Sidney  . Nov.  21,  1683 

The  Seven  Bishops ; acquitted  . June  29,  1688 

Colonel  Charteris,  for  the  rape  of  Ann  Bond 

Feb.  25,  1730 

Captain  Porteous,  for  murder.  See  Porteous 

July  6.  1736 

Jenny  Diver,  for  felony,  executed  . March  18,  1740 
WiUiam  Duell,  executed  for  murder  at  Tyburn, 
but  who  came  to  life  when  about  undergoing 
dissection  at  Surgeons’  Hall  ' . Nov.  24,  — 

Lords  Kilmarnock  and  Balmerino,  for  high 
treason July  28,  1746 


Mary  Hamilton,  for  marrying  with  her  own 

sex,  14  wives Oct.  7,  1746 

Lord  Lovat,  80  years  of  age,  for  high  treason  ; 

beheaded March  9,  1747 

Freney,  the  celebrated  Irish  robber,  who  sur- 
rendered himself  ....  July  9,  1749 
Amy  Hutchinson,  burnt  at  Ely,  for  the  murder 
of  her  husband  ....  Nov.  5,  1750 
Miss  Blandy,  the  murder  of  her  father ; hanged, 

March  3,  1752 

Ann  Williams,  for  the  murder  of  her  husband ; 

burnt  alive April  ii,  1753 

Eugene  Aram,  for  murder  at  York ; executed, 

Aug.  13,  1759 

Earl  Ferrers,  for  the  murder  of  his  steward ; 

executed April  16,  1760 

Mr.  Mac  Naughten,  at  Strabane,  for  the  murder 

of  Miss  Knox Dec.  8,  1761 

Ann  Bedingfield,  for  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band ; burnt  alive  . . . April  6,  1763 

Mr.  Wilkes,  alderman  of  London,  for  an  obscene 
poem,  (“Essay  on  Woman.”)  . . Feb.  21,  1764 

Murderers  of  captain  Glas,  his  wife,  daughter, 
mate,  and  passengers,  on  board  the  ship  Earl 
of  Sandwich,  at  SQdu  . . . March  3,  1766 


* At  this  council  was  decreed,  with  anathemas  : the  canon  of  scripture  (including  the  apocrypha),  and 
the  church  its  sole  interpreter  ; the  traditions  to  be  equal  with  scripture  ; the  seven  sacraments  (baptism, 
confirmation,  the  Lord’s  supper,  penance,  extreme  unction,  orders,  and  matrimony) ; transubshintiation  ; 
purgatory ; indulgences  ; celibacy  of  the  clergy  ; auricular  confession,  &c. 
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TRIALS,  continued. 

EUzrtboth  Urownrigg,  for  tho  murder  of  one  of 
her  fomalo  uppreuticos  ; hanged  Soi)t.  12,  1767 

Lord  Ualtimoro , tho  libertine,  and  his  female 
accomplices,  for  rape  . . March  28,  1768 

Groat  cause  botwoon  tho  families  of  Hamilton 

and  Douglas Feb.  27,  1769 

Great  Valencia  cause  in  tho  house  of  i)oors,  in 

Ireland March  18,  1772 

Cause  of  Somerset,  tho  slave ; see  Staven/, 

Juno  22,  — 

Elizabeth  Herring,  for  the  murder  of  her  1ms- 
band ; hanged,  and  afterwards  burnt  at 

Tyburn Sept  13,  1773 

Messrs.  Perreau  brothers,  bankers,  forgery  ; 

hanged Jan.  17,  1776 

Duchess  of  Kingston,  for  marrying  two  hus- 
iKinds  : guilty.  See  Kiiujstoii  . Ain  il  15,  — 
Dr.  Dodd  for  forging  a bond  of  4200/.  in  tho 
name  of  tho  carl  of  Chesterfield  ; Feb.  22. 

Hoc  Forgery  ; executed  . . June  27,  1777 

Admiral  Keppel,  by  eourt  martial : honourably 

acquitted Feb.  ii,  1779 

Mr.  Hackman  for  tho  murder  of  Miss  Reay, 
when  coming  out  of  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Covent-garden  ....  April  16,  — 

Lord  George  Gordon  on  a charge  of  high  trea- 
son : acquitted  ....  Feb.  5,  1781 
JI  r.  Woodfall,  the  celebrated  printer,  for  a libel 
on  lord  Loughborough,  afterwards  lord  chan- 
cellor   Nov.  10,  1786 

Lord  George  Gordon,  for  a libel  on  the  queen  of 
France;  guilty  ....  Jan.  28,  1788 

Mr.  Warren  Hastings : a trial  which  lasted 
seven  j*ears  and  three  months.  See  Hastings 
Trial  of,  commenced  . . . Feb.  13,  — 

The  Times  newspaper,  for  a libel  on  the  prince 
of  Wales;  guilty  ....  Feb.  3,  1790 
Ronwick  Williams,  called  the  Monster,  for 
stabbing  women  in  the  streets  of  London. 

See  Monster July  8,  — 

Barrington,  the  pick-pocket,  most  extraordi- 
nary adept ; transported  . . Sept.  22,  — 

Thomas  Paine,  political  writer  and  deist,  for 
libels  in  the  Rights  of  Man  ; guilty  Dec.  18,  1792 
Louis  XVI.  of  France.  See  France.  . 1792,  1793 

Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan,  for  libel : impri- 
soned and  fined  ....  Jan.  29,  1794 
Mr.  Purefoy,  for  the  murder  of  colonel  Roper, 
in  a duel ; acquitted  . . . Aug.  14,  — 

Mr.  Robert  Watt  and  Downie,  at  Edinburgh,  for 

treason Sept.  3,  — 

Messrs.  Hardy,  Horne  Tooke,  Thelwall,  and 
Joyce,  for  high  treason  ; acquitted  Oct.  29,  — 

Earl  of  Abingdon,  for  his  libel  on  Mr.  Serman  ; 

guilty Dec.  6,  — 

Major  Semple,  alias  Lisle,  for  felony  Feb.  18,  1795 
Redhead  Yorke,  at  York,  seditious  libel 

Nov.  27,  — 

Lord  Westmeath  v.  Bradshaw,  for  crim.  con.  ; 

damages,  io,oool March  4,  1796 

Lord  Valentia  v.  Mr.  Gawler,  for  adultery; 

damages,  2000J June  16,  — 

Daniel  Isaac  Eaton,  for  libels  on  kingly  govern- 
ment ; guilty July  8,  — 

Sii'  Godfrey  Webster  v.  lord  Holland,  for 
adultery  ; damages,  6000I.  . . Feb.  27,  1797 

Parker,  the  mutineer  at  the  Nore,  called  admi- 
ral Parker.  See  Mutinies.  . . June  27,  — 

Boddington  v.  Boddington,  for  crim.  con.  ; 

damages,  io,oool Sept.  5,  — 

William  Orr  at  Carrickfergus,  for  high  treason ; 

executed Oct.  12,  — 

Mrs.  Phepoe,  alias  Benson,  murderess  Dec.  9,  1797 

The  murderers  of  colonel  St.  George  and  Mr. 

Uniacke,  at  Cork  . . . April  15,  1798 

Arthur  O’Connor,  barrister,  and  O’Coigley,  at 
Maidstone,  for  treason ; latter  hanged 

May  21,  — 

Sir  Edward  Crosbie  and  othem,  for  high  trea- 
son ; hanged Jime  i,  — 


Beauchamp  Bagcnal  Harvey,  at  Wexford,  for 

high  treason Juno  21,  1798 

Two  Mo.ssrs.  Shoaro.s,  at  Dublin,  for  high  trea- 
son : executed July  12,  — 

Thoob.ald  Woultfe  Tone,  by  court-martial  (ho 
died  on  tho  i8th)  ....  Nov.  10,  — 
Sir  Harry  Brown  llayos,  for  carrying  off  Miss 

Pike  of  Cork April  13,  1800 

Hatfield,  for  shooting  at  George  III.  See  llat- 

Jleld J une  26, 

Mr.  Tigho  of  Westmeath  v.  Jones,  for  crim.  con.; 

damages,  io,oool Dec.  2,  — 

Mutineers  at  Bantry  Bay  ; hanged.  See  Jiantry 

Ray Jan.  8,  1802 

Charles  Hayes,  for  an  oJjscenc  libel  . Jan.  9,  — 
Governor  Wall,  for  cruelty  and  murder,  twenty 
years  before.  See  (Joree  . . Jan.  28,  — 

Crawley,  for  tho  murder  of  two  females  in 
Peter’s-row,  Dublin  . . . March  6,  — 

Colonel  Despard  and  his  associates,  for  high 
treason  : hanged  on  the  top  of  Horsemonger- 
lane  gaol.  See  Desjmrd  . . . Feb.  7,  1803 

M.  Peltier,  for  libel  on  Bonaparte,  first  consul 
of  France,  in  V Ambigue  ; guilty  Feb.  21,  — 
Robert  Aslett,  cashier  at  the  bank  of  England, 
for  embezzlement  and  frauds  ; the  loss  to  the 
Bank,  320,000/.  ; found  not  guilty,  on  account 
of  the  invalidity  of  the  bills  . July  18,  — 

Robert  Emmett,  at  Dublin,  for  high  treason  ; 

executed  next  day  . . . Sept.  19,  — 

Keenan,  one  of  the  murderers  of  lord  Kil warden ; 

hanged Oct.  2,  1803 

Mr.  Smith,  for  the  murder  of  the  supi)osed 
Hammersmith  Gho.<<t  ....  Jan.  13,  1804 
Lockhart  and  Laudon  Gordon,  for  carrying  off 

Mrs.  Lee March  6,  — 

Rev.  C.  Massy  v.  marquess  of  Headfort,  for 
crim.  con. ; damages  10,000/.  . July  27,  — 

William  Cooper,  the  Hackney  Monster,  for 
offences  against  females  . . April  17,  1805 

Hamilton  Rowan,  in  Dublin : pleaded  the 
king’s  pardon  ....  July  i,  — 
Judge  Johnson,  for  a libel  on  the  earl  of  Hard- 
wicke ; guilty  ....  Nov.  23,  — 

General  Picton,  for  applying  the  torture  to 
Louisa  Calderon,  to  extort  confession,  at 

Trinidad ; tried  in  the  com't  of  King’s  Bench ; 

guilty Feb.  21,  1806 

Mr.  Patch,  for  the  murder  of  his  partner,  Mr. 

Bligh April  6,  — 

Lord  MelviUe,  impeached  by  the  house  of 
commons;  acquitted  . . . June  12,  — 

The  Warrington  gang,  for  unnatural  offences ; 

executed Aug.  23,  — 

Palm,  the  bookseller,  by  a French  military 
commission  at  Brennan  . . Aug.  26,  — 

Lord  Cloncurry  v.  sir  John  B.  Piers,  for  crim. 

con.  ; damages  20,000/.  . . . Feb.  19,  1807 

Holloway  and  Haggerty,  the  murderers  of  Mr. 
Steele  ; thirty  persons  were  crushed  to  death 
at  their  execution,  at  the  Old  Bailey  Feb.  20,  — 

Sir  Home  Popham,  by  court-martial ; repri- 
manded   March  7,  — 

Knight  V.  Dr.  Wolcot,  alias  Peter  Pindar,  for 

crim.  con. June  27,  — 

Lieut.  Berry,  of  H.M.S.  Hazard;  for  an  un- 
natural offence  Oct.  2,  — 

Lord  Elgin,  v.  Ferguson,  for  crirn.  con.  ; 

damages  10,000/ Dec.  22,  — 

Simmons,  the  murderer  of  the  Boreham  family, 
at  Hoddesdon  ....  March  4,  i8o3 
Sir  Arthur  Paget,  for  crim.  con.  with  lady 

Borrington July  14,  — 

Major  Campbell,  for  kiUing  captain  Boyd  in  a 
duel ; hanged  ....  Aug.  4,  — 
Peter  Fiimerty  and  others,  for  a libel  on  the 

duke  of  York Nov.  9,  — 

Duke  of  York,  by  inquiry  in  the  house  of 
commons,  on  charges  preferred  against  him 
by  colonel  Wardle,  from  Jan.  26,  to  March  20,  1809 
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Wellesley  v.  lord  Paget,  for  ervm.  con.  ; damages 
20,000/.  ......  May  12,  1809 

The  king  v.  Valentme  Jones,  for  broach  of  duty 
as  commissary-general  . . . May  26,  — 

The  carl  of  Leicester  v.  Morning  Herald,  for  a 
libel  ; damages,  loool.  . . June  29,  — 

Wright  V.  colonel  Wardle,  for  Mrs.  Mary  Ann 
Clarke’s  furniture  ....  June  i,  — 

William  Cobbett,  for  a libel  on  the  German 
legion;  convicted  ....  July  9,  — 

lion,  captain  Lake,  for  putting  Eobert  Jeffery, 
a British  seaman,  on  shore  at  Sombrero ; 
dismissed  the  service.  See  Sombrero.  Feb.  10,  1810 
Mr.  Perry,  for  libels  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  : 

acquitted Feb.  24,  — 

The  Verc-street  gang,  for  unnatural  offences ; 

guilty Sept.  20.  — 

Peter  Finnerty,  for  a libel  on  lord  Castlereagh ; 

judgment Jan.  31,  1811 

The  king  v.  Messrs.  John  and  Leigh  Hunt,  for 

libels  ; guilty Feb.  22,  — 

Ensign  Hepburn  and  White,  the  drummer; 

both  were  executed  . . . March  7,  — 

Walter  Cox,  in  Dubhn ; for  libels  ; he  stood  in 

the  pillory March  12,  — 

The  king  v.  W.  Cobbett,  for  libels  ; convicted, 

June  15,  — 

Lord  Louth,  in  Dublin ; sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment and  fine June  19,  — 

The  Berkeley  cause,  before  the  house  of  peers, 

concluded June  28,  — 

Dr.  Sheridan,  physician,  on  a charge  of  sedition ; 

acquitted Nov.  21,  — 

Gale  Jones,  for  seditious  and  blasphemous 
libels ; convicted . . . . Nov.  26,  — 

Daniel  Isaac  Eaton,  on  a charge  of  blasphemy  ; 

convicted March  6,  1812 

Bellingham,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Perceval, 
prime  minister  ....  May  15,  — 

The  king  v.  Mr.  Lovell,  of  the  Statesman,  for 

hbel ; guilty Nov.  19,  — 

Messrs.  John  and  Leigh  Hunt,  for  libels  in  the 
Examiner : convicted  ....  Dec.  9,  — 
Marquess  of  Sligo,  for  concealing  a sea-deserter 

Dec.  16,  — 

The  murderers  of  Mr.  Horsfall;  at  York; 

executed Jan.  7,  1813 

Mr  Hugh  Fitzpatrick,  for  publishing  Scully’s 
History  of  the  Penal  Laws  . . . Feb.  6,  — 

The  divorce  cause  against  the  duke  of  Hamilton 
for  adultery  ....  April  ii,  — 
Mr.  John  Magee,  in  Dublin,  for  libels  in  the 
Evening  Post ; guilty  . . . July  26,  — 

Nicholson,  the  murderer  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonar; 

hanged Aug.  21,  — 

Tuite,  the  murderer  of  Mr.  Goulding ; executed 

Oct.  7,  — 

The  celebrated  Mary  Ann  Clarke,  for  a libel  on 
the  right  hon.  Wm.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  after- 
wards lord  Fitzgerald  . . . Feb.  7,  1814 

Admiral  Bradley,  at  Winchester,  for  frauds  in 

ship  letters Aug.  18,  — 

Lord  Cochrane,  Cochrane  Johnstone,  Berenger, 

Butt,  and  others,  for  frauds  in  the  pubhc 
funds  ; convicted.  See  Stocks  . Feb.  22,  — 
Colonel  Quentin,  of  the  loth  hussars,  by  court- 

martial  Nov.  10,  — 

Sir  John  Henry  Mildmay,  bart.,  for  crim.  con. 
with  the  countess  of  Roseberry:  damages, 

15,000/ Dec.  5,  — 

George  Barnett,  for  shooting  at  Miss  Kelly,  of 
Covent  Garden  theatre  . . April  8,  1816 

Captain  Hutchinson,  sir  Robert  Wilson,  and 
Mr.  Bruce,  in  Paris,  for  aiding  the  escape  of 
count  Lavalette.  See  Lavatette  . April  24,  — 

“Captain  Grant,”  the  famous  Irish  robber  at 
Maryborough  ....  Aug.  16,  — 

Vaughan,  a police  officer,  Mackay,  and  Browne, 

for  conspiracy  to  induce  men  to  commit  felo- 
nies to  obtain  the  reward ; convicted,  Aug.  21,  — 


Colonel  Stanhope,  by  court-martial,  atCambray, 

in  France Sept.  23,  1816 

Cashman,  the  intrepid  seaman,  for  the  Spa- 
fields  riots,  and  outrages  on  Snowhill ; con- 
victed and  hanged.  See  Spafields  . Jan.  20,  1817 
Count  Maubreuil,  at  Paris,  for  robbing  the 
queen  of  Westphalia  . . . May  2,  — 

Mr.  R.  G.  Butt,  for  a libel  on  lord  chief-justice 
Ellenborough  ....  May  23,  — 

Mr.  Wooller,  for  libels  on  the  government  and 

ministers June  6,  — 

Thistlewood,  Dr.  Watson,  Hooper,  and  others, 

for  treason June  g. 

The  murderers  of  the  Lynch  family  at  Wild- 
goose-lodge,  Ireland  . . . July  19,  — 

Mr.  Roger  O’Connor,  on  a charge  of  robbing  the 

mail ; acquitted Aug.  5,  — 

Brandreth,  Turner,  and  others,  at  Derby,  for 

high  treason Oct.  15,  — 

Hone,  the  bookseller,  for  parodies  ; three  trials 
before  lord  EUenboroiigh ; remarkable  for 
his  extemporaneous  and  successful  defence, 

Dec.  18,  19,  20,  — 

Mr.  Dick,  for  the  abduction  and  rape  of  Miss 

Crockatt March  21,  1818 

Appeal  of  murder  case,  Ashford,  the  brother  of 
Mary  Ashford,  against  her  murderer,  Abraham 
Thornton.  See  Battel.  . . . April  16,  — 

Rev.  Dr.  O’Halloran,  for  forging  a frank.  See 
Transportation  ....  Sept.  9,  — 
Robert  Johnston,  at  Edinburgh ; his  dreadful 

execution Dec,  30,  — 

Sir  Manasseh  Lopez,  for  bribery  at  Grampound. 

See  Bribery March  18,  1819 

Mosely,  Woolfe,  and  other  merchants  for 
conspiracy  and  fraud  . . . Apiil  20,  — 

Carlile  for  the  publication  of  Paine’s  Age  of 

Reason,  &c Oct.  15,  — 

John  Scanlan,  at  Limerick,  for  the  murder  of 

Ellen  Hanly March  14,  1820 

Sir  Francis  Burdett,  at  Leice.ster,  for  a seditious 

libel March  23,  — 

Henry  Hunt,  and  others,  for  their  conduct  at 
the  Manchester  meeting ; convicted.  See 
Manchester  Reform  Meeting  . . March  27,  — 

Sir  Charles  Wolseley  and  rev.  Mr.  Harrison,  for 
sedition ; guilty  . . . April  10,  — 

Thistlewood,  Ings,  Brunt,  Davidson,  and  Tidd, 
for  conspiracy  to  murder  the  king’s  ministers ; 
commenced.  See  Cato-street  . . April  17,  — 

Louvel,  in  France,  for  the  murder  of  the  duke 

de  Berri June  7,  — 

Lord  Glerawley  v.  John  Burn,  for  crim.  con. 

June  18,  — 

Major  Cartwright  and  others,  at  Warwick,  for 

sedition Aug.  3,  — 

“ Little  Waddington,”  for  a seditious  libel ; 

acquitted Sept.  19,  — 

Lieutenant-colonel  French,  6th  dragoon  guards, 
by  court-martial  ....  Sept.  19,  — 
Caroline,  queen  of  England,  before  the  house  of 
lords,  for  adultery,  commenced  Aug.  16;  it 
terminated  (see  §ueenC’a?’o/me’s  Trza/)  Nov.  10,  — 

The  female  murderers  of  Miss  Thompson,  in 
Dublin ; hanged  ....  May  i,  1821 
David  Haggart,  an  extraordinaiy  robber,  and  a 
man  of  singularly  eventful  life,  at  Edinburgh, 
for  the  murder  of  a turnkey  . J une  9.  — 

Samuel  D.  Hayward,  the  favourite  man  of 
fashion,  for  burglary  . . . Oct.  8,  — 

The  murderers  of  Mrs.  Torrance,  in  Ireland ; 

convicted  and  hanged  . . . Dec.  17,  — 

Cussen,  Leahy,  and  others,  for  the  abduction  of 

Miss  Gould July  29,  1822 

Barthelemi,  in  Paris,  for  the  abduction  of 
Elizabeth  Florence  . . . Sept.  23,  — 

Cuthbert  v.  Browne,  singular  action  for  deceit, 

Jan.  28,  1823 

The  famous  “Bottle  Conspirators,”  in  Ireland, 
by  ex-officio Feb.  23,  — 
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Tho  oxtnxorilinary  “carl  of  Portsinouth’fl  cuflo," 

connucncod March  i8,  1823 

rriihcrt,  Hunt,  ami  Thurtoll,  tho  innnlororH  of 
Mr.  Woarc  ; I’rohcrt  turned  ovidonco, 

hut  wu.s  aftorwarda  hanged.  Hee  Executions. 

dan.  5,  1824 

Mr.  Henry  Fauntlcroy,  hanker  of  London,  for 
forgery;  hanged  ....  Oct.  30  — 
Foote  V.  Hayne,  for  breach  of  pronuHo  of 
m.arriage  ; damages  3cxx)f.  . . Doe.  22,  — 

Mr.  Henry  Savary,  a banker’s  son  at  Hristol, 

for  forgery A]u-il  4,  1825 

O’Keefe  and  Hourke,  tho  murderers  of  tho 

Franks  family  ....  Aug.  18,  — 

John  Grossot  Muirhead,  esq.,  for  indecent 

practiees Oet.  21,  — 

Tho  Civso  of  Mr.  Wellesloj’^  Polo,  and  tho  Misses 
Long : commeneod  . . . Nov.  g,  — 

Captain  Hligh  v.  the  hon.  Wm.  ■Welleslo5’-  Pole, 

for  adultery Nov.  25,  — 

Fisher  v.  Stockdale,  for  a libel  in  Ilarrictte  Wilson 

March  20,  1826 

Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  and  others,  for 
abduetion  of  Mi.ss  Turner  . Max'ch  24,  1827 
Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  for  blasphemy ; foxmd 

guilty Oet.  24,  — 

Riehmond  Sejnnour,  esq.,  and  Macklin,  for  an 
unnatural  crime  . . . March  12,  1828 

Richard  Gillam,  for  the  murder  of  Mai-ia 
Bagster,  at  Taunton  . . . April  8,  — 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  forgery ; he  committed 
suicide  in  prison  on  the  morning  appointed 
for  his  execution  ....  July  4,  — 

Brinklett,  for  the  death  of  lord  Mount  Sandford 

by  a kick July  16,  — 

William  Corder,  for  the  murder  of  Maria 
JIarten ; executed  ....  Aug.  6,  — 
Joseph  Ilunton,  a quakcr  merchant,  for 
forgery  ; hanged  ....  Oct.  28,  — 

Burke,  at  Edinburgh,  for  the  Burking  mxirders  ; 

Hare,  his  accomplice,  became  approver.  See 

Burking Dec.  24,  — 

The  king  v.  Buxton,  and  others,  for  a fraudu- 
lent marriage  ....  March  21,  1829 
Jonathan  Martin,  for  setting  fire  to  York- 

minster March  31,  — 

Stewart  and  his  wife,  noted  murderers,  at 

Glasgow ; hanged  . ...  July  14.  — 

Reinbauer,  the  Bavarian  priest,  for  his  murders 

of  women Aug  4,  — 

Captain  Dickenson,  by  court-martial,  at  Ports- 
mouth ; acquitted  . . . Aug.  26,  — 

jilr.  Alexander,  editor  of  the  Morning  Journal, 
for  libels  on  the  duke  of  Wellington ; con- 
victed   Feb.  10,  1830 

Chine,  &c.  at  Ennis,  for  cutting  out  the 
tongues  of  the  Doyles  . . . March  4,  — 

Mr.  Comyn,  for  burning  his  house  in  the 
county  of  Clare  ; hanged  . . March  6,  — 

Air.  Lambrecht,  for  the  mm’der  of  Air.  Clayton, 
in  a duel  . . April  2,  — 

Captain  Aloir,  for  the  murder  of  AVilliam 
Alalcolm  ; hanged  . . . July  30,  — 

Captains  Smith  and  Alarkham,  for  killing  Mr. 

O’Grady  in  a duel  . . Aug.  24,  — 

Captain  Helsham,  for  the  murder  of  heut. 

Crowther  in  a duel  ....  Oct.  8,  — 
Mr.  St.  John  Long,  for  the  manslaughter  of 
Aliss  Cashin.  See  Quacks  . . Oct.  30,  — 

PoUgnac,  Peyronnet,  and  others,  ministers  of 
France.  See  France  . . Dec.  21,  — 

Carhle,  for  a seditious  libel,  inciting  to  a riot ; 

guilty  ....  . Jan.  10,  1831 

Mr.  D.  O’Connell,  for  breach  of  proclamation  ; 

pleaded  guilty  . . Feb.  12,  — 

St.  J ohn  Long,  for  manslaughter  of  Mrs. 

Lloyd.  See  QaacFs  . Fee.  19,  — 

Air.  Luke  Dillon,  for  the  violation  of  Miss 
Friaell ; competed  April  14,  — 


Alajor  Dundas,  for  tho  ncductlon  of  .Miss 
Adams;  damages  3000^.  . . May  26,  1831 

Air.  Cobbott,  for  a seditious  libel;  the  jury 
could  not  agree  ....  July  7,  — 

Rev.  Robert  Taylor  ( who  obtained  tho  revolting 
distinction  of  “tho  Devil's  Clutplain"),  for 
reviling  tho  IlEDKK.MEn  : convicted  July  6,  — 
Air.  and  Airs.  Deaclo  v.  Mr.  Bingham  Baring, 

M.P July  14,  — 

Bird,  ahoy  of  14  years  of  age,  for  the  murder 
of  a child  ; hanged  ....  Aug.  i,  — 
Tho  great  cause,  carl  of  Kingston  v.  lord 
Lorton ; commenced  . . . Nov.  9,  — 

Bishop  and  Williams,  for  murder  of  the  Italian 
boy.  See  Burking  ....  Dec.  3,  — 
Earl  of  Alar,  in  Scotland,  for  shooting  at  Mr. 

Oldham Dec.  17,  — 

Elizabeth  Cooke,  for  the  murder  of  Airs.  Walsh, 
by  “Burking’'  ....  Jan.  6,  1832 
Colonel  Brereton,  by  coui-t-martial,  at  Biistol. 

See  Bristol Jan.  9,  — 

The  murderers  of  Air.  Blood,  of  Applevale, 
county  of  Clare  ....  Feb.  28,  — 
William  Duggan,  at  Cork,  for  the  murder  of  his 

wife  and  others  ....  Alarch  26,  — 

Air.  Hodgson  (son  of  the  celebrated  Aliss  Aston) 

V.  Greene July  26,  — 

Alayor  of  Bristol,  for  neglect  of  duty  in  the 

Bristol  riots Oct.  26,  — 

I Rev.  Air.  Irving,  by  his  own  (the  Scots)  church, 

i for  heresy Alarch  13,  1833 

I Lord  Teynham,  and  Dolan,  a tailor,  for 
swindling ; guilty  . . . Alay  10,  — 

Air.  Baring  Wall,  M.P.  ; most  honourably 

acquitted Alay  11,  — 

I Attorney-general  v.  Shore  (lady  Hewley’s 
I charity,  which  is  taken  from  the  Unitarians), 
i Dec.  23,  — 

Captain  Wathen,  15th  hussars,  by  court-martial, 
at  Cork  ; honourably  acquitted ; his  colonel, 
lord  BrudeneU,  removed  from  his  command, 

Jan.  — , 1834 

Proprietors  of  the  True  Bun,  for  libels,  guilty, 

1 Feb.  6,  — 

I Alary  Ann  Burdock,  the  celebrated  murderess 

at  Bristol April  10,  1833 

Su-  John  de  Beauvoir,  for  perjury ; acquitted. 

May  29,  — 

Fieschi,  at  Paris,  for  attempting  the  life  of  the 
king,  Louis  Philippe,  by  exploding  an  infernal 
machine.  See  Fieschi  . . . Jan.  30,  836 

Hon.  G.  C.  Norton  v.  lord  Alelbom-ne,  in  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  for  crim.  con.  with  the  hon. 
j Airs.  Norton  ; verdict  for  defendant,  June  22,  — 
Lord  de  Roos  v.  Gumming,  for  defamation, 
charing  lord  de  Roos  with  cheating  at  cards ; • 
verdict  for  Air.  Gumming  . . Feb.  10,  1837 

James  Greenacre  and  Sarah  Gale,  for  the 
murder  of  Hannah  Browne  ; Greenacre  con- 
victed and  hanged  : Gale  transported,  April  10,  — 
Francis  Hastings  Aledhurst,  esq.,  for  killing 
Air.  Joseph  Alsop  : guilty  . . April  13,  1839 

Bolam,  for  the  murder  of  Air.  Alillie ; verdict 
manslaughter  ....  July  30,  — 

Rev.  Air.  Stephens,  at  Chester,  for  inflamma- 
tory language Aug.  15,  — 

John  Frost,  an  ex-magistrate,  and  others,  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason ; guilty : sentence 

commuted  to  transportation.  See  Newport 

Dec.  31,  — 

Courvoisier,  for  the  murder  of  lord  AVilliam 
Russell;  hanged  ....  June  18,  20,  1840 
Gould,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Templemau ; 

transported June  22,  — 

Edward  Oxford,  charged  with  attempting  the 
life  of  the  queen  : adjudged  insane,  and  con- 
fined in  Bethlehem-hospital.  See  Oxford 

July  9,  10,  — 

Aladame  Lafarge,  in  France,  for  the  murder  of 
her  husband ; ^lilty  . . . Sept.  2,  — 
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Prince  Loiiis  Napoleon,  for  his  descent  upon 
France.  See  France  . . . Oct.  6,  1840 

Captain  R.  A.  Reynolds,  iith  hussars,  by  court- 
martial  ; guilty ; the  sentence  excited  great 
popular  displeasure  against  his  colonel,  lord 

Cardigan Oct.  20,  — 

Lord  Cardigan  before  the  house  of  peers, 
capitally  chaged  for  wounding  captain 
Harvey  Tucket  in  a duel;  acquitted,  Feb.  16,  1841 
The  Wallaces,  brothers,  merchants,  for  having 
wilfully  caused  the  destruction  of  the  shijj 
Dryad  at  sea,  to  defraud  the  under-writers ; 

transported March  4,  — 

Josiah  Mister,  for  attempting  the  life  of  Mr. 

Mackreth;  guilty  . . . March  23,  — 

Bartholomew  Murray,  at  Chester,  for  the 
murder  of  Mrs.  Cook  . . . April  5,  — 

Earl  of  Waldegrave  and  captain  Duff,  for  an 
aggravated  assault  on  a police  constable ; 
guilty : judgment,  six  months’  imprison- 
ment, and  fines  of  zool.  and  -zol.  . . May  3,  — 

Jiladame  Lafarge  again,  for  robbery  of  diamonds, 

Aug.  7,  — 

The  great  case,  Allen  Bogle  v.  Mr.  Lawson, 
publisher  of  the  Times  newspaper,  for  an 
alleged  libel,  in  stating  the  plaintiff  to  be 
connected  with  numerous  bank  forgers 
throughout  Europe  in  their  schemes  to 
defraud  Messrs.  Glynn  and  Company, 
bankers  of  London,  by  means  of  fictitious 
letters  of  credit ; damages,  one  farthing. 

This  exposure,  so  honourable  to  the  Times, 
led  to  the  Times  Testimonial  . . Aug.  16,  — 

Mr.  Mac  Leod,  at  Utica,  America,  for  taking 
part  in  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline,  com- 
menced : acquitted  after  a trial  that  lasted 

eight  days Oct.  4,  — 

Robert  Blakesley,  for  the  murder  of  Mr. 

Burdon,  of  Eastcheap ; hanged  . Oct.  28,  — 
Mr.  Beaumont  Smith,  for  the  forgery  of 
Exchequer  bills  to  an  immense  amount ; he 
pleaded  guilty,  and  was  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation for  life Dec.  4,  — 

Sophia  Darbon  v.  Rosser  ; breach  of  promise  of 
marriage ; damages  1600/.  . Dec.  8,  — 

Dr.  Webster,  for  bribery  at  an  election  of  St. 

Alban’s ; acquitted  . . . March  3,  1842 

Mr.  John  Levick  and  Antonio  Mattel,  principal 
and  second  in  the  duel  in  which  lieut.  Adams 
was  killed  at  Malta ; both  acquitted,  March  10,  — 
Vivier,  courier  of  the  Morning  Herald,  at 
Boulogne,  for  conveying  the  Indian  mail 
through  France,  for  that  journal,  contrary  to 
the  French  regulations  . . . April  13,  — 

Daniel  Good,  for  the  murder  of  Jane  Jones  ; 
the  memorable  Roehampton  murder  ; found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  May  13,  — 
John  Francis,  for  attempting  to  assassinate  the 
queen  (see  Francis)  . . . June  17,  — 

Thomas  Cooper,  for  the  murder  of  Daly,  the 
policeman  ; hanged  ....  July  4,  — 

Nicholas  Suisse,  valet  of  the  late  marquess  of 
Hertford,  at  the  prosecution  of  that  noble- 
man’s executors,  charged  with  enormous 
frauds  ; acquitted  ....  July  6,  — 
M'Gill  and  others,  for  the  abduction  of  Miss 
Crellin ; guilty  ....  Aug.  8,  — 
Nicholas  Suisse  again,  upon  like  charges,  and 
again  acquitted  ....  Aug.  24,  — 

Bean,  for  pointing  a pistol  at  the  queen ; 18 
months’  imprisonment  . . . Aug.  25,  — 

The  rioters  in  the  provinces,  under  a special 
commission,  at  Stafford  . . . Oct.  i,  — 

The  Cheshire  rioters,  under  a special  com- 
mission, before  lord  Abinger  . . Oct.  6,  — 


The  Lancashire  rioters,  also  under  a special 

commission Oct.  10,  1842 

Alice  Lowe,  at  the  prosecution  of  lord  Frank- 
fort ; acquitted  ....  Oct.  31,  — 
Mr.  Howard,  attorney,  v.  sir  William  Gosset, 

serjeant-at-arms Dec.  5,  — 

Mr.  Egan,  in  Dublin,  for  the  robbery  of  a bank 
parcel ; acquitted  ....  Jan.  17,  1843 
Rev.  W.  Bailey,  LL.D.,  for  forgery;  g\iilty ; 

transportation  for  life  ....  Feb.  i,  — 
Mac  Naughten,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Drum- 
mond, secretary  to  sir  Robei't  Peel;  acquitted 
on  the  ground  of  insanity  . . March  4,  — 

The  Rebeccaite.s,  at  Cardiff,  under  a special 

commission Oct.  27,  — 

Samuel  Sidney  Smith,  for  forgery ; sentenced 
to  tran.sportation  for  life  . .Nov.  29,  — 

Edward  Dwyer,  for  the  murder  of  his  child  at 
Southwark ; guilty  ....  Dec.  i,  — 
Mr.  Holt,  of  the  Age;  libel  on  the  duke  of 
Brunswick;  guilty  . . . Jan.  29,  1844 

Lieut.  Grant,  second  to  lieut.  Munro,  in  his 
duel  with  col.  Fawcett ; acquitted  Feb.  14,  — 
Fraser  v.  Bagley,  for  crim.  con.  ; verdict  for 

the  defendant Feb.  19,  — 

Lord  William  Paget  v.  earl  of  Cardigan  for 
crim.  con.  ; verdict  for  defendant  . Feb.  26,  — 
Mary  Furley,  for  the  murder  of  her  child  in  an 
agony  of  despair  ....  April  16,  — 
The  wiU-forgers,  William  Henry  Barber  (since 
declared  innoeent*),  Joshua  Fletcher, 

Georgiana  Dorey,  William  Sanders,  and 
Susannah,  his  wife ; all  found  guilty,  April 
15 ; sentenced  ....  April  22,  — 

Crouch,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife ; found 
guilty.  May  8 ; hanged  . . . May  27,  — 

Messrs.  O’Connell,  sen.,  O’Connell,  jun.,  Steele, 

Ray,  Barrett,  Gray,  Duffy,  and  rev.  Thomas 
Tierney,  at  Dublin,  for  political  conspiracy  : 
the  trial  commenced  Jan.  15,  and  lasted 
twenty-four  days  : all  the  traversers  were 
found  guilty,  Feb.  12.  Proceedings  on  motions 
fora  new  trial,  &c.,  extended  the  case  into 
Easter  term ; and  sentence  w'as  pronounced 
upon  all  but  the  elergyman,  on  whom  judg- 
ment was  remitted  . . . May  30,  — 

Augustus  Dalmas,  for  the  murder  of  Sarah 
Macfarlane ; guilty  . . . June  14,  — 

Wm.  Burton  Newenham,  for  the  abduction  of 
Miss  Wortham  ; guilty  . . . June  17,  — 

Bellamy,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  by  prussic 
acid  ; acquitted  ....  Aug.  21,  — 

John  TaweU,  for  the  murder  of  Sarah  Hart; 

hanged  ....  March  13,  14,  1845 
Thomas  Henry  Hocker,  for  the  murder  of 
James  Delarue  ....  April  n,  — 

Joseph  Connor,  for  the  murder  of  Mary 

Brothers May  16,  — 

The  Spanish  pirates,  for  the  murder  of  ten 
Englishmen  at  sea  . . . . July  26,  — 

Rev.  Mr.  Wetherell,  for  crim.  con.  with  Mrs. 

Cooke,  his  own  daughter  . . Aug.  i^,  — 

Capt.  Johnson,  of  the  ship  Tory,  for  the  murder 
of  several  of  his  crew  . . . Feb.  5,  1846 

Miss.  M.  A.  Smith  v.  earl  Ferrers ; breach  of 

promise  of  marriage  . . . Feb.  18,  — 

Lieut.  Hawkey,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Seton, 
in  a duel ; acquitted  . . . July  16,  — 

Capt.  Richardson,  railway  director,  for  fraud 
and  forgery ; bill  ignored  . . Sept.  23,  — 

Richard  Dunn,  for  perjury  and  attempted 
fraud  on  Miss  A.  Burdett  Courts  . Feb.  27,  1847 
Mitchell,  the  Irish  confederate ; transported 
for  14  years.  See  Ireland  . . May  26,  1848 

Wm.  Smith  O’Brien,  Meagher,  and  other 


* In  1848  Mr.  Barber  returned  to  England  with  a free  pardon,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  his  innocence 
by  his  prosecutors  : he  was  re-admitted  to  practise  as  an  attorney  : and  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1859,  ™ 
conformity  with  the  recommendation  of  a select  committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  the  sum  of  5000^.  was 
voted  him  “ as  a national  acknowledgment  of  the  wrong  he  had  suffered  from  an  erroneous  prosecution.” 
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confedomtos  ; Bentencod  to  death : the  sen- 
tence afterwards  commuted  to  transportation 
(pardoned  in  1856)  ....  Oct.  9,  1848 

TUoomflold  Ku.sli,  lor  the  immlor  of  Messrs. 

Jenny,  at  Norwich  ; hanged  . March  29,  1849 
Oorhajxi  r.  the  bishop  of  Kxetor  ; ecclesi.istical 
case  ; judgment  given  in  the  court  of  Arches 
against  tlio  plaintitV  * . . . Aug.  2,  — 

Manning  and  ins  wife,  for  the  murder  of 
O’Connor;  guilty:  death  . . . Oct.  27,  — 

Walter  Watts,  lessee  of  tho  Olympic  theatre, 

for  forgery,  itc May  10,  1850 

Robert  Rate,  a retired  lieutenant,  for  an  a.ssaxdt 

on  the  ipiccn July  ii,  — 

Tho  Sloancs,  man  and  wife,  for  starving  their 
servant,  Jane  Wilbred  . . . Feb.  5,  1851 

Tho  Roaril  of  Customs  v.  tho  London  Dock 
Comp.any,  on  a charge  of  defrauding  tho 
revcnuo\)f  duties  ; a trial  of  ii  days  ended 
in  a virtual  aquittal  . . . Feb.  18,  — 

Sarah  Chesham,  for  tho  murder  of  her  husband 
by  poison  ; she  bad  murdered  several  of  her 
children  and  others  by  tho  same  moans ; 
hanged  ......  March  6,  • — 

Thomas  Drory,  for  tho  murder  of  Jaol  Denny  : 

hanged M.arch  7,  — 

Doyle  r.  Wright,  concerning  the  personal 
custody  of  Miss  Augusta  Talbot,  a Roman 
Catholic  ward  of  Chancery,  before  the  lord 
chancellor ; protracted  case  . March  22,  — 
The  murderers  of  the  rev.  George  Edward 
Holiest,  of  Frimley,  Essex  ; guilt}',  March  31.  — 

ililler  V.  aid.  Salomons,  M.P.,  for  voting  as  a 
member  without  having  taken  the  required 
oath  : verdict  against  the  defendant,  April  ig,  1852 
The  case  “ Bishop  of  London  v.  the  rev.  Mr. 
Glad.stone  : ” judgment  of  the  Arches  court 
against  the  defendant  . . . June  10,  — 

Achilli  V.  Newman,  for  libel ; tried  before  lord 
chief  justice  Campbell  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  : 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff  . . . Jan  31,  — 

Tjord  Frankfort,  for  scandalous  and  defamatory 

libels  ; guilty Dec.  3,  — 

Richard  Bourke  Kirwan,  for  the  murder  of  his 

wife  ; guilty Dec.  10,  — 

Eliot  Bower,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Saville 
Morton,  at  Paris  ; acquitted  . Dec.  28,  — 

1 lenry  Horler,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife ; 

Langed  at  the  Old  Bailey  . . Jan.  15,  1853 

James  Barbour,  for  the  murder  of  Robinson  ; 

hanged  at  York  ....  Jan.  15,  — 

George  Sparkes  and  James  Hitchcock,  for  the 
murder  of  William  Blackmore  at  Exeter;  a 
morbid  sympathy  existed  for  Sparkes ; guilty, 

March  19,  — 

Five  Frenchmen  (principal  and  seconds)  for 
the  murder  of  a sixth  Frenchman  in  a duel 
at  Egham  ; verdict,  manslaughter,  March  21,  — 
Moore  and  Walsh,  for  the  murder  of  John 
Blackburn,  at  Stafford;  hanged  . March  21,  — 
Saunders,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Toler ; hanged 
at  Chelmsford  ....  March  30,  — 
The  Stackpole  family,  four  in  number;  two 


of  them  females,  and  wives  to  tho  others,  for 
tho  murder  of  their  relative,  also  a Stackpole  ; 
hanged  at  Ennis  ....  April  28,  1853 
Case  of  Holy  Cross  Hos])ital,  Winchester,  de- 
cided against  the  rev.  carl  of  Guildford, 

Aug.  I,  — 

Smyth  V.  Smyth,  ended  in  tho  jilaintiff  being 
committed  on  a charge  of  forging  the  will  on 
which  ho  grounded  his  claim  Aug.  8,  g,  10,  — 
Tho  Braintree  case  respecting  liability  to 
church-rates,  decided  by  tho  house  of  lords, 
again.st  tho  rate  ....  Aug.  12,  — 
Case  of  Lumlcy  v.  Gyo,  respecting  .Madllo. 

Wagner ; decided  ....  Feb.  22,  1854 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Smith,  mayor  of  Rye,  convicted 

of  perjury .March  2,  — 

Duchess  of  Manchester’s  will  case  . Ajiril,  — 
Mr.  Carden,  for  the  abduction  of  Miss  E. 
Arbuthnot,  and  a.s,sault  upon  John  Smith- 
wick  ; convicted  . . . July  28,  29,  — 

Mary  Anne  Brough,  for  murdering  "her  six 
children  ; not  guilty,  on  ground  of  insanity, 

Aug.  9, 

Case  of  Pierce  Somerset  Butler  v.  viscount 
Mountgarret;  verdict  for  plaintiff,  who  thus 
came  into  a peerage,  the  defendant  being 
l>roved  illegitimate  ....  Aug.  — 
Courts-martial  on  lieutenants  Perry  and  Greer ; 
sentences  reversed  by  lord  Hardinge, 

July  29 — Aug.  — 

Courts-martial  on  sir  E.  Belcher,  captain 
McClure,  <fec.,  for  abandoning  their  ships  in 
the  Arctic  regions  ; acquitted  . . Oct.  — 

Emanuel  Bartb^l^my,  for  murder  of  Charles 
CoUard  and  Mr.  Moore  ; (executed  Jan.  22) 

Jan.  4,  1855 

Handcock  v.  Delacour,  otherwise  De  Burgh 
(cruelty  of  Mrs.  Handcock,  and  charges 
against  lord  Clanricarde)  ; compromised  . . — 

Earl  of  Sefton  v.  Hopwood  (will  set  aside), 

April  3-10,  — 

Luigi  Baranelli,  for  murder  of  Joseph  Latham 
(or  Lambert)  ; (executed  April  30)  . April  12,  — 
Charles  King,  a great  thief-trainer ; transported, 

April  13,  — 

David  M.  Davidson  and  Cosmo  W.  Gordon,  for 
frauds  and  forgeries  of  securities,  &c.  ; con- 
victed   May  24,  — 

Wm.  Austin  (governor),  for  cruelties  in  Bir- 
mingham-gaol ; acquitted  . . Aug.  3,  — 

Sh'  John  Dean  Paul,  William  Strahan,  and 
Robert  M.  Bates,  bankers,  for  disposing  of 
their  customers’  securities  (to  the  amount  of 
113,625^.) ; convicted  . . . Oct.  27,  — 

Joseph  Wooler,  on  charge  of  poisoning  his  wife ; 

acquitted Nov.  7,  — 

Westerton  v.  Liddell  t (on  decorations,  <fcc.,  in 
church  in  Knightsbridge  ; decision  again.st 

them) Dec.  5,  — 

Celestina  Sommers,  for  murder  of  her  children ; 

convicted  (but  reprieved)  . . March  6,  1856 

Wm.  Palmer,!  for  murder  of  J.  P.  Cook  by 
poison  (executed)  . . . May  14-27,  — 


* This  long-contested  case  created  much  sensation  at  the  time.  The  bishop  had  refused  to  institute 
the  rev.  Jlr.  Gorham  in  the  living  of  Brampton-Speke,  in  Devonshire,  to  which  he  had  been  presented. 
The  cause  of  the  bishop’s  refusal  was  alleged  want  of  orthodoxy  in  the  plaintiff  ; the  court  held  that  the 
charge  against  the  plaintiff  of  holding  false  doctrine  was  proved,  and  that  the  bishop  was  justified  in  his 
refusal.  Mr.  Gorham  appealed  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  pronounced  its 
opinion  (March  8,  1850)  that  “the  doctrine  held  by  Mr.  Gorham  was  not  contrary  or  repugnant  to  the 
declared  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  Mr.  Gorham  ought  not,  by  reason  of  the  doctrine 
held  by  him,  to  have  been  refused  admission  to  the  vicarage  of  Brampton-Speke.”  This  decision  led  to 
subsequent  proceedings  in  the  three  courts  of  law,  successively,  for  a rule  to  show  cause  why  a prohibition 
should  not  issue  directed  to  the  judge  of  the  Arches  Court,  and  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  against 
giving  effect  to  the  judgment  of  her  majesty  in  council.  The  rule  was  refused  in  each  court,  and  in  the 
end  Mr.  Gorham  was  instituted  into  the  vicarage  in  question,  Aug.  7,  1850. 

+ Decided  again  by  privy  council,  partly  by  both  parties ; each  to  pay  his  owm  costs  ; March  21,  1857. 

! He  was  executed  at  Stafford  on  June  14,  in  the  presence  of  50,000  persons.  If  he  had  been  acquitted, 
he  would  have  been  tried  for  the  murder  of  has  wife  and  brother.  The  trial  in  every  respect  was  the  most 
remarkable  one  for  many  years. 
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Wm.  Dove,  for  murder  of  his  wife  (executed 

Aug.  9) July  IQ,  1856 

Ditcher  v.  archdeacon  Denison,  respecting  the 
doctrine  of  the  eucharist ; defendant  de- 
prived, and  appeal  disallowed  . Oct.  22,  — 

W.  S.  Hardwicke  and  H.  Attwell;  convicted 

of  forgery Oct.  31,  — 

Wm.  Robson,  for  frauds  of  Crystal  Palace 
Company  (to  the  amount  of  about  28, oooi.)  ; 
transported  for  twenty  years  . . Nov.  i,  — 

Earl  of  Lucan  v.  “Daily  News,”  for  libel; 

verdict  for  defendant  . , . Dec.  3,  — 

Pearce,  Burgess,  and  Tester.  See  Gold  Robbery 

Jan.  14,  1857 

Leopold  Redpath,  for  extensive  forgeries  (to  the 
amount  of  1 50, 000 ^.)  upon  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company ; transported  for  life, 

Jan.  16,  — 

Miss  Madeline  Smith,  on  charge  of  poisoning 
Emile  L’Angelier,  at  Glasgow ; not  proven, 

June  30— July  9,  — 

Thos.  Fuller  Bacon,* * * §  for  poisoning  his  mother ; 

convicted July  25,  — 

James  Spollen,  on  charge  of  murder  of  Mr. 

Little,  near  Dublin  ; acquitted  Aug.  7-11,  — 
Jem  Saward,  a barrister  (called  the  Penman), 

Wm.  Anderson,  and  others,  convicted  of 
extensive  forgery  of  bankers’  cheques,  Mar.  5,  — 
W.  Atwell  and  others,  convicted  of  stealing  the 
countess  of  Ellesmere’s  jewels  (value  15,000?.) 
from  the  top  of  a cab  . . . Dec.  15,  — 

Strevens  v.  Campion,  for  slander,  in  charging 
the  plaintiff  with  complicity  in  the  murder 
of  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Kelly ; damages  6d.  Dec.  31,  — 

The  directors  of  the  British  Bank,  Humphry 
Brown,  Edw.  Esdaile,  H.  D.  Macleod,  aider- 
man  R.  H.  Kennedy,  W.  D.  Owen,  James 
Stapleton,  and  Hugh  Innes  Cameron,  for 
fraud  (see  Banks,  p.  68);  convicted  Feb.  13-27,  1858 
Rev.  S Smith  and  his  wife,  for  murderous 
assault  on  John  Leech  ; convicted,  April  6,  7,  — 
Edw.  Auchmuty  Glover,  M.P.,  for  false  de- 
claration of  qualification  of  M.P. , April  9,  &c.  — 

Simon  Bernard,  as  accessory  to  the  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  the  emperor  Napoleon ; 

acquitted April  12-17,  — 

The  earldom  of  Shrewsbury  case ; earl  Talbot’s 
claim  allowed  ....  June  i,  — 
James  Seal,  for  the  'murder  of  Sarah  Guppy ; 

convicted  (and  executed)  . . July  23,  — 

The  Berkeley  peerage  case  . . July  23,  — 

Patience  Swynfen  v.  F.  H.  Swynfen ; t a will 
case  ; the  will  affirmed  . . . July  27,  — 

Lemon  Oliver,  a stockbroker  ; convicted  of 
extensive  frauds  ....  Nov.  10,  — 

Marchmont  v.  Marchmont ; a disgraceful 
divorce-case,  began . . . .Nov.  30,  — 

W.  H.  Guernsey,  for  stealing  Ionian  despatches 
from  the  Colonial  Office  ; acquitted,  Dec.  15,  — 
Evans  v.  Evans  and  Rose  ; divorce  case  Dec.  — 


Lieut. -col.  Dickson  v.  earl  of  Wilton,  for  libel; 

verdict  for  the  plaintiff  . . . Feb.  14,  1859 

Black  V.  Elliott,  850  sheep  poisoned  by  a sheep- 
wash  sold  by  defendant ; damages  1400?. 

Feb.  23,  — 

Wagner,  Bateman,  and  others,  a gang  of  bank 
forgers ; convicted  . . . May  13,  — 

Earl  of  Shrewsbury  v.  Hope,  Scott,  and  others, 
the  earl  gains  the  Shrewsbury  estates  June  3,  — 
Thellusson  will  case  decided  (see  Theliusson) 

June  9,  — 

T.  R.  Marshall,  E.  A.  Mortimer,  and  H.  S. 
Eicke,  convicted  of  illegal  sale  of  army  com- 
missions ; convicted  . . . June  29,  — 

Thomas  Smethurst,  t a surgeon,  for  the  murder 
by  poison,  of  Isabella  Bankes,  whom  he  had 
married  during  his  wife’s  lifetime  ; convicted 

Aug.  15-19,  — 

Oakley  v.  the  Moulvie  Ooddeen,  “ ambassador 
of  the  king  of  Oude.”  'Verdict  for  the  defen- 
dant, who  seems  to  have  fallen  among  bill- 

sharpers  Dec.  17,  — 

David  Hughes,  an  attorney,  convicted  of  gross 
frauds  upon  his  clients  ....  Jan.  i860 
Eugenia  Plummer,  aged  ii  years,  convicted  of 
perjury  against  rev.  Mr.  Hatch  . May  14,  — 
Nottidge  V.  Prince  (see  Agapemone)  . July  25,  — 
Thomas  Hopley,  a schoolmaster,  convicted  of 
manslaughter  of  Reginald  Canceller,  by 

hogging July  23,  — 

Mr.  Edward  Leatham,  M.P.,  convicted  of 

bribery  at  Wakefield  . . . July  iq,  — 

Rev.  J.  Bonwell,  of  Stepney,  degraded  for  im- 
morality   Aug.  29,  — 

James  MuUens,  convicted  of  the  murder  of  Mrs. 
Elmsley,  by  endeavouring  to  inculpate  one 
Ems,  he  led  to  his  own  conviction  . Oct.  25,  — 
Miss  Shedden  v.  Patrick.  (The  plaintiff  ably 
pleaded  her  own  cause  when  the  case  was 
opened ; her  object,  to  prove  the  legitimacy  of 
her  father,  was  not  attained)  . Nov.  g,  et  seq.  — 
Hooper  v.  Ward;  disgraceful  profligacy  of  a 
magistrate  : verdict  for  plaintiff  Dec.  19,  20,  — 

Brook  V.  Brook  (seeMarriage  with  Wifts  Sister). 
the  house  of  lords  on  appeal  decide  against 
the  validity  of  such  marriages,  even  when 
celebrated  in  a foreign  country  . March  18,  1861 
Thelwall  v.  hon.  major  Yelverton.  The  plaintiff 
sued  for  expenses  incurred  by  defendant’s 
wife;  the  major  denied  the  validity  of  his 
marriage  with  Miss  Longworth,  having  since 
married  the  widow  of  Professor  Edward 
Forbes,  the  eminent  naturalist.  The  court 
in  Dublin,  supported  the  first  marriage,  § 

Feb.  21,  to  March  4,  — 
Reade  v.  Lacy  ; the  dramatising  a novel  re- 
strained   April  17,  — 

Beamish  v.  Beamish  ; the  lords  on  appeal  decide 
that  a clergyman  cannot  perform  the  cere- 
mony of  marriage  for  himself  . April  22,  — 


* He  was  aquitted  on  a charge  of  murdering  two  children  in  May  13,  14,  same  year.  His  wife  con- 
fessed the  murder,  but  appeared  to  be  insane. 

t The  plaintiff  was  Patience  Swynfen,  widow  of  Henry  John  Swynfen,  son  of  the  testator  Samuel 
Swynfen.  Her  husband  died  June  15,  1854,  and  her  father  on  July  16  following,  having  made  a will 
19  days  before  his  death,  devising  the  Swjmfen  estate  (worth  above  60,000?.)  to  his  son’s  wife  ; but  leaving 
a large  amount  of  personal  estates  undisposed  of.  The  defendant,  F.  H.  Swynfen,  son  of  the  testator’s 
eldest  half-brother,  claimed  the  estate  as  heir-at-law  on  the  ground  of  the  testator’s  insanity.  The  issue  was 
brought  to  trial  in  March,  1856  ; but  proceedings  were  stayed  by  Mrs.  Swynfen’s  counsel,  sir  F.  R.  Thesiger, 
entering  into  an  agreement  with  the  opposite  counsel,  sir  Alexander  Cockburn,  without  her  consent,  and 
in  defiance  of  her  instructions.  After  various  proceedings  the  Court  of  Chancery  directed  a new  trial. 
She  gained  her  cause,  mainly  through  the  energy  of  her  counsel,  Mr.  Chas.  R.  Kennedy,  to  whom  she  had 
promised  to  pay  20,000?.  for  his  extraordinary  services.  Mrs.  Swynfen,  however,  married  a Mr.  Broun 
and  repudiated  Mr.  Kennedy’s  claim.  The  latter  in  an  action  against  her  obtained  a verdict  in  his  favom- 
on  March  29, 1862.  Mrs.  Swynfen  appealed,  and  the  matter  is  still  unsettled,  Dec.  1862. — Mrs.  Swynfen  was 
non-suited  in  an  action  brought  against  her  counsel  (since  become  lord  Chelmsford  and  now  ex-lord  chan- 
cellor), in  July,  1859,  and  June,  i860. 

J He  was  reprieved  on  the  grormd  of  insufficient  evidence  ; but  was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  bigamy, 
Nov.  16,  1859.  On  Nov.  ii,  1862,  he  proved  Miss  Bankes’s  will  and  obtained  her  property. 

§ On  appeal,  the  Scotch  court  annulled  the  marriage,  July,  1862. 
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'I'UIALS,  conttnnrd. 

Minponn- of  Austriiu’.  Day;  vonlirt  for  i)liiinti(r. 

Tlio  ilofcndant  loul  priutud  icx)  inillioii.s  tloriii 
notes  on  tlio  Irink  of  llnnj^.iry,  for  Louis 
Kossiitii.  The  notes  wore  ordered  to  Ije  de- 
stroyed withii^one  month,  M;iy6;  judgment 
Httirmed  .....  Juno  12,  1861 
Curdro.^n  case.  John  MucM illan,  11  froe-chureli 
minister,  \va.s  expelled  for  drunkenness  and 
miseonduct,  May,  1858.  Tlio  (ilasgow  synod 
and  the  general  assembly  of  the  free  chureh 
atlirmed  the  .sentence.  He  apiiealod  to  the 
court  of  session,  wliich  sot  aside  the  decree 
(which  involveil  temporalities),  assorting  that 
the  assembly  had  only  si>iritual authority,  July,  — 
AV.  II.  Turnbull  v.  JJird,  secretary  of  Protestant 
alliance ; libel ; verdict  for  defendant,  J uly  8-10  — 
J.  0.  Cliarlesworth,  M.  P. , convicted  of  bribery 
.at  the  Wakefield  election  . . July  20,  — 

llaron  do  Vidil ; convicted  of  wounding  his  sou  ; 
the  latter  refused  to  give  evidence  against  his 

father Aug.  23,  — 

Vincent  Collucci ; convicted  of  obtaining  money 
on  false  pretences,  from  Miss  F.  Johnstone 

Oct.  23,  — 

John  Curnan,  a Dublin  cabm.an  ; convicted  of  a 
violent  lassault  on  Aliss  Jolly,  who  heroically 
defended  herself  . . . Oct.  25-30,  — 

Patrick  McOaffery ; shot  col.  Crofton  and  capt. 

Hanham,  at  Pre.ston  ; convicted  . Dec.  13  — 
Inquiry  into  sanity  of  Wm.  Fred.  AAlndham  (on 
behalf  of  his  relatives),  with  a view  of  an- 
nulhng  .an  injudicious  marri.age ; trial  lasted 
34  days ; 140  witnesses  examined ; verdict, 
sane  mind  (see  Xwiacy),  Dec.  16,  i86i-Jan.  30,  1862 


[Each  party  adjudged  to  pay  its  own  costs, 
.March,  1862.) 

Capt.  Hobert.son,  by  court-martial  ; convicted 
of  submitting  to  ungcntlemanly  conduct  from 
his  brother  otlicers  30  days’  iiupiiry  ; ended 

Mareli  24,  1862 

[The  court  was  nnich  bl.amcd  by  the  i)ublic  and 
the  sentence  was  anmdled.  J 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Vyse  for  poisoning  her  two  children, 
aetpiittcd  as  insane  . . . July  9,  — 

Roui>ell  V.  Waite  ; during  the  trial,  W.  Itoupell, 
M.P.,  a witness,  confe.sscd  himself  guilty  of 
forging  a will,  and  other  frauds  Aug.  18,  19,  — 
Je.s.sie  McLachlan;  convicted  for  the  murder  of 
Jessie  Maei)hcr.son,  .at  Glasgow ; she  con- 
fessed to  being  acces.s.ary  after  the  murder, 
which  she  imputed  to  Air.  Fleming,  a gentle- 
man 80  or  90  years  old  . . Sejit.  1 7-20,  — 

[She  was  resisted,  Oct.  27,  1862.] 

Wm.  Roupell,  M.P.,  for  forgery;  convicted  on 
his  own  confes.sion  . . . Sept.  24,  — 

Catherine  Wilson  ; convicted  of  poisoning  Mrs. 

Soames  in  1856  . . . Sept.  25-27,  — 

27  indictments  .and  24  convictions  for  savage 
personal  outrages  in  the  streets  of  the  metro- 
polis during  the  month  . . . Nov.  — 

Wm.  Digby  Seymour,  AI.  P.,  v.  Butterworth  ; 

libel ; verdict  for  plaintiff,damages  40s. , Dec.  3,  — 

Hall  V.  Semple ; verdict  for  phaintiff,  who  had 
been  consigned  to  a hm.atic  asylum  through 
his  wife’s  getting  the  defend.ant  to  sign  a 
certificate  of  lun.acy  with  culpable  negligence ; 

damages  150^ Dec.  10,  — 

(See  Executions.) 


TEIBUXES  OF  THE  PEOPLE  {Trihuni  Plebis),  magistrates  of  Rome,  first  chosen  from 
among  the  commons  to  represent  the  people,  493  b.  c.  , at  the  time  the  people,  after  a quarrel 
Avith  the  Senators,  had  retired  to  Mons  Sacer.  The  first  two  were  C.  Liciuius  and  L. 
Albiuiis  ; hut  their  number  was  soon  after  raised  to  five,  and  37  years  after  to  ten,  which 
number  remained  fixed.  Their  office  was  annual,  and  as  the  first  had  been  created  on  the 
4th  of  the  ides  of  December,  that  day  was  chosen  for  the  election.  In  a.d.  1347,  Nicolo  di 
Rienzi  assumed  absolute  power  in  Rome  as  tribune  of  the  people,  and  reformed  many  abuses  ; 
but  committing  many  extravagances,  he  lost  his  popularity  and  Avas  compelled  to  abdicate. 
He  Avas  assassinated  in  1354. 

TRDLMER  ; a term  applied  to  Charles  Montague,  earl  of  Halifax  and  others  who  held 
similar  political  opinions,  inidAvay  betAveen  those  of  the  extreme  Wliigs  and  Tories,  about 
the  latter  part  of  the  I7tli  century.  He  assumed  the  title  as  an  honour,  asserting  that  it 
could  be  rightly  given  to  the  British  constitution  and  church.  Macaulay  says  that  Halifax 
Avas  a Trimmer  on  princiifie,  and  not  a renegade.  He  died  in  1715. 

TRIENNIAL  PARLIAMENTS.  See  Parliaments  and  Septennial  Parliaments. 

TRIESTE,  an  Austrian  port  on  the  Adriatic,  declared  a free  port  in  1750.  It  was  held 
by  the  French  in  1717,  1797,  and  1805.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  overland  mail  to 
India,  it  has  risen  to  great  commercial  importance. 

TRICOTEUSES  (knitters),  a name  given  to  a number  of  French  republican  females,  who 
zealously  attended  executions  in  1 792,  knitting  at  intervals. 

TRINCOMALEE.  Reckoned  the  finest  harbour  in  the  East  Indies.  Trincomalee  was 
taken  from  the  Dutch,  by  the  English,  in  1782;  it  AA’as  retaken  by  the  French  the  same 
year;  but  AA’as  restored  to  the  Dutch  by  the  peace  of  1783.  It  surrendered  to  the  British, 
under  colonel  SteAvart,  Aug.  26,  1795,  and  was  confirmed  to  England  by  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
in  1802.  See  Ceylon.  Of  a series  of  actions  off  Trincomalee  betAveen  sir  EdAvard  Hughes 
and  the  French  admiral  Suffrein,  one  Avas  fought  Feb.  18,  1782,  the  enemy  having  eleven 
ships  to  nine';  on  April  12,  folloAA’ing,  they  had  eighteen  ships  to  eleven,  and  on  July  6,  same 
year,  they  had  fifteen  ships  to  tAA’elve.  In  all  these  conflicts  the  French  AA’ere  defeated. 

TRINIDAD,  an  island  in  the  "West  Indies,  Avas  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498,  and  was 
taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1595  ; but  the  French  took  it  from  the 
English  in  1676.  Taken  by  the  British,  Avith  four  ships  of  the  line,  and  a military  force 
under  command  of  sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  to  whom  the  island  capitulated,  Feb.  21,  1797  ; 
they  captured  tAvo,  and  burnt  three  Spanish  ships  of  war  in  the  harbour.  This  possession 
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was  confirmed  to  England  by  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802.  The  insurrection  of  tlie  negroes 
occurred  Jan.  4,  1832.  See  Colonies. 

TRINITY  AND  Trinjtauians,  Tlie  doctrine  of  tlie  Trinity  is  generally  received  by  all 
Christians.  Tlieopbilus,  l)isliop  of  Antioch,  who  flourished  in  the  second  century,  Avas  the 
first  who  used  the  term  Trinity,  to  ex])ress  the  three  sacred  persons  in  the  Godhead.  His 
.Defence  of  Christianity  was  edited  by  Gesner,  at  Zurich,  in  1 546.  Watkins.  An  order  of 
the  Trinity  was  founded,  a.d.  1198,  by  John  de  Matha  and  Felix  de  Valois.  The  Trinity 
fraternity,  originally  of  fifteen  persons,  was  instituted  at  Rome  by  St.  Philip  Neri,  in  1548. 
The  act  to  exempt  from  penalties  persons  denying  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  passed  in  1813. 

TRINITY  COLLEGES,  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  called 
the  University  ; grant  of  the  Augustine  monastery  of  All  Saints  within  the  suburbs  for 
erecting  this  college,  conferred  by  queen  Elizabeth,  1591.  First  stone  laid  by  Thomas  Smith, 
mayor  of  Dublin,  Jan.  i,  1593.  New  charter,  1637.  Made  a barrack  for  soldiers,  1689. 
Burns.  The  principal  or  west  front  erected,  1759.  Library  erected,  1732. 

TRINITY  HOUSE,  London.  Founded  by  sir  Thomas  Sj)ert,  a.d  1512,  as  an  “associa- 
tion for  piloting  ships.”  It  was  incorporated  in  1514,  and  re-incorporated  in  1647  and  1685. 
The  present  Trinity  House  was  erected  in  1795.  Trinity  Houses  were  founded  at  Deptford,  at 
Hull,  and  at  Newcastle  : these  three  societies  w'ere  instituted  and  incorporated  by  Henry  VllL 
the  first  in  1512,  the  other  two  in  1537.  By  their  charter  they  had  the  poAver  of  examining, 
licensing,  and  regulating  pilots,  and  of  ej'ecting  beacons  and  lighthouses,  and  of  jdacing 
buoys  ill  the  channels  and  rivers  ; their  poAvers  and  jirivileges  have  been  greatly  augmented 
by  succeeding  kings.  Gibson's  Camden. 

TRINITY  SUNDAY.  The  festival  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Avas  instituted  by  pope  Gregory 
lY.  in  828,  on  his  ascending  the  papal  chair,  and  is  observed  by  the  Latin  and  Protestant 
churches  on  the  Sunday  next  folloAving  Pentecost  or  Whitsuntide,  of  Avhich,  originally,  it  Avas 
merely  an  Octave.  The  observance  of  the  festival  Avas  first  enjoined  in  the  council  of  Arles, 
1260.  It  was  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  present  day  by  po]ie  John  XX.  in  1334. 

TRIPLE  ALLIANCE  was  ratified  between  the  States-General  and  England,  against 
France,  for  the  protection  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  ; SAveden  afterwards  joining  the 
league,  it  was  known  as  the  Trijde  Alliance,  Jan.  28,  1668.  Another  Triple  Alliance  was 
that  betAveen  England,  Holland,  and  France  against  Spain,  1717. 

TRIPOLITZA,  Greece,  Avas  stormed  by  the  Greeks,  who  committed  dreadful  cruelties, 
Oct.  5,  1821  ; retaken  by  the  Egyptians  1825  ; given  up  to  the  Greeks,  1828. 

TRIREMES,  galleys  with  three  banks  of  oars,  are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
Corinthians  784  b.c. 

TRIUMPHS.  The  triumph  Avas  a solemn  honour  aAvarded  to  generals  of  armies  after 
they  had  Avon  great  victories,  by  receiving  them  into  the  toAvn  with  great  magnificence  and 
public  acclamations.  Among  the  Romans  there  were  tAvo  sorts — the  great,  called  the 
Triumph  ; and  the  little,  styled  the  Ovation.  They  also  distinguished  triumphs  into  land 
and  sea  triumphs.  See  Ovation. 

TRIUMVIRATES,  Roman.  The  first  60  b.c.,  consisted  of  Julius  Csesar,  Pompey,  and 
Crassus,  Avho  formed  a coalition  to  rule  the  state.  Their  union  lasted  ten  years,  and  the  ciAul 
war  ensued.  The  second  triumvirate  43  b.  c.  , Avas  formed  by  Octavius  Csesar,  Mark  Antony, 
and  Lepidus,  through  whom  the  Romans  totally  lost  their  liberty.  Octavius  disagreed  AAutli 
his  colleagues  : Lepidus  was  expelled  in  36  ; Antony  Avas  subdued  in  31,  and  Octavius  made 
himself  absolute  in  Rome.  This  triumvirate  continued  for  about  tAvelve  years.  See  Rome. 
On  March  29,  1849,  a triumvirate  Avas  appointed  at  Rome,  consisting  of  Joseph  Mazzini, 
Armellini,  andSaffi,  Avhich  resigned  on  July  i,  1849,  Avhen  the  city  Avas  taken  by  the  French. 

TROPPAU,  Congress  of,  in  Austrian  Silesia.  The  emperors  Francis  of  Austria  and 
Alexander  of  Russia  met  at  Troppau,  Oct.  20,  1820.  The  conference  betAveen  them  and  the 
king  of  Prussia,  against  Najdes,  took  place  Nov.  10  ; and  the  congress  Avas  transferred  to 
Laybach,  as  nearer  to  Italy,  Dec.  17,  1820.  See  Laybach. 

TROUBADOURS  and  Trouveres  (from  troubar.,  trouver,  to  find  or  invent),  the  poets 
of  the  middle  ages  (from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  century).  The  former  flourished  in  the 
south  of  France  and  north  of  Spain,  and  used  the  Langue  d’oc  (that  is  oc  for  oui  yes)  ; the 
latter  flourished  in  the  north  of  France,  and  used  the  Langue  d’oil  (that  isoi7  for  oui).  The 
Troubadours  jn'oduced  romances,  yet  excelled  chiefly  in  l}uie  poetry  ; the  Trouveres  excelled 
in  romances,  several  of  Avhich  are  extant  : as,  the  Brut  d'Angleterre,  and  the  Rou,  by  Wace; 
the  romance  of  the  “ Rose,”  by  Guillaume  de  Lorris,  and  Jeande  Meung  ; the  Troubadours 
were  usually  accompanied  by  Jongleiors,  who  sang  their  masters’  verses,  with  the  accom^^n-Ri- 
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incnt  of  tin*  j^iiitiir  Ilislorics  oftluiso  Krciicli  ])octs,  mid  sjiocimcns  of  tlifir  works,  li.'ivc  bcfii 
|tiihlisli(‘(l  ill  l''iiiiir(\  'I'li(‘si'  ]»octs,  alllioiijfli  I'niiiuciitly  very  licentious,  undoubtedly  tended 
to  jironiole  civilisation  iluring  those  warlike  times. 

TU()\'  (.Vsia  Elinor).  Its  obsiuire  and  traditional  history  is  immortalised  by  Homer. 


Arrival  of  Seaniaiulor  in  I’lirygia  Minor.  Jilair 

H.e.  1546 

Tonoor  suocooils  his  fatlicr 1502 

Darilaims  snoccoils  Toncor,  and  builds  tho  city 

of  Dardania 1480 

ltei>n»  of  Kriclithonius 1449 

HeiKU  of  Tros,  from  wlioin  tho  pcoi>lo  arc  called 
Trojans,  and  tho  city  Troy  ....  1374 
llus,  son  of  Troas,  reigns,  and  tho  city  is  called 
Ilium  .........  1314 

Heign  of  lijvomcdon 1260 

Arrival  of  llercidcs  in  Phrygia;  llosiono  de- 
livered from  tho  soa-nionstor.  Jilair;  Usher.  1225 
M’ar  of  Hercules  and  Laomedon  . . . . 1224 

Iteign  of  Priam,  or  Podarccs  . . . . — 

Itape  of  Helen,  by  Alexander  Paris,  son  of 
Priam,  20  years  before  the  sacking  of  Troy. 


Homer's  Iliad,  book  xxiv.  line  964,  Pope’s  edit. 

H.c.  1204 

Commencement  of  tho  invasion  of  the  Greeks 
to  recover  Helen  .......  1193 

Troy  taken  and  burned  in  tho  night  of  tho 
iith  of  Juno,  i.e.  23rd  of  the  month  1’liar- 
gelion.  Parian  Marbles.  408  years  before 
tho  first  Olympiad.  Apollodoras,  Hales,  and 

Clinton,  1183;  others 1184 

d’hioas  arrives  in  I tidy.  Lenf/let  . . . . 1183 

L8omo  time  after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  a 
new  city  was  built  with  the  same  name, 
about  thirty  stixdia  disfcint  from  the  old  site. 

It  was  favoured  by  Alexander  the  Great  in 
his  Asiatic  expedition,  but  never  rose  to 
much  importance,  and  in  the  age  of  Strabo 
was  nearly  in  ruins.  I^riestley.\ 


TKOY  WEIGHT.  The  Romans  left  their  ounce,  now  our  avoirdupois  ounce,  in  Britain. 
The  present  ounce  of  this  weight  was  brought  from  Grand  Cairo  into  Europe,  about  the  time 
of  the  Crusades,  A.d.  1095.  It  was  first  adopted  at  Troyes,  a city  of  France,  whence  the 
name  ; and  is  used  to  weigh  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.  The  Troy  weight,  Scots,  Avas 
established  by  James  VI.  (our  Janies  I.)  in  1618.  See  Standard. 

TROYES,  Central  France,  Aidiere  a treaty  v'^as  concluded  betiveen  England,  France,  and 
Burgundy,  Avherehy  it  Avas  stipulated  that  Henry  V.  should  marry  Catherine,  daughter  of 
Charles  VI.,  be  appointed  regent  of  France,  and  after  the  death  of  Charles  should  inherit  the 
croAA'ii,  May  21,  1420.  Troyes  AA’as  taken  by  the  allied  armies,  Feb.  7;  retaken  by  Napoleon, 
Feb.  23  ; and  again  taken  by  the  allies,  March  4,  1814. 

TRUCE  OF  GOD  {Treuga  Dei),  a term  gWen  to  a cessation  of  the  private  feuds  and 
conflicts  so  general,  during  the  middle  ages,  all  o\"er  Europe.  The  clergy  strenuously  exerted 
their  influence  for  the  purpose.  A synod  at  Roussillon,  a.d.  1027,  decreed  that  none  should 
attack  his  enemy  betAveen  Saturday  evening  (at  nones)  and  Monday  morning  (at  the  hour  of 
prime).  Similar  regulations  AA'ere  adopted  in  England,  1042  (sometimes  Friday  and  Wednes- 
day being  chosen  for  the  time).  The  truce  of  God  was  confirmed  by  many  councils  of  the 
church,  especially  the  Lateral!  Council,  in  1179. 

TRUiMPET.  Some  of  the  Greek  historians  ascribe  the  invention  of  the  trumpet  to  the 
Tyrrhenians,  and  others  to  the  Egyptians.  It  was  in  use  in  the  time  of  Homer,  but  not  at 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  AA’ar.  First  torches,  then  shells  of  fish  sounded  like  trumpets,  Avere 
the  signals  in  primitiA^e  Avars.  Potter.  The  speaking-trumpet  is  said  to  have  been  used  by 
Alexander  the  Great  in  335  b.c.  Trumpets  Avere  first  sounded  before  the  king  in  the  time  of 
Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  a.d.  790.  Speaking-trumpets  AA-ere  improved  by  Kircher  in  1652. 
Made  by  Salland,  1654.  Philosophically  explained  by  Moreland,  1671. 

TRUj\IPET-FLOWER,  Bignonia  radicans,  was  brought  hither  from  North  America, 
about  1640.  The  Trumpet  Honeysuckle,  Lonicera  sempervirens,  came  from  North  America 
in  1656.  The  Bignonia  cctjjensis  vras  brought  to  England,  from  the  Cape,  in  1823.  The 
Large-fioAvered  Trumpet  hoAver,  ov  Bignonia  grandiflora,  brought  from  China  in  1800. 

TUAM  (W.  Ireland).  St.  Jarlath,  the  son  of  Loga,  who  lived  about  501,  is  looked  upon 
as  the  first  founder  of  the  cathedral  of  Tuam,  though  the  abbey  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
in  487.  The  church  was  anciently  called  Tnaini-da-Gualand.  In  1151,  Edan  O’Hoisinwas 
the  first  archbishop,  at  least  the  first  Avho  had  the  use  of  the  pall,  for  some  of  his  predecessors 
are  sometimes  called  bishops  of  Connaught,  and  sometimes  archbishops,  by  Irish  historians. 
The  see  of  Mayo  Avas  annexed  to  Tuam  in  1559.  Tuam  is  valued  in  the  king’s  books,  by  an 
extent  returned  anno  28  Eliz.  at  50^.  sterling  per  annum.  Beatson.  It  ceased  to  be 
archiepiscopal,  conformably  AAdth  the  statute  3 & 4 Will.  IV.  1833,  and  is  now  a bishopric 
only,  to  Avhich  Killala  and  Aclionry,  a joint  see,  has  been  added.  See  Archbishojjs. 

TUBULAR  BRIDGES.  The  Britannia  Tubular  Suspension  Bridge,  then  the  most 
wonderful  enterprise  in  engineering  in  the  Avorld,  AA^as  constructed  about  a mile  southAvard 
of  the  Menai  Strait  Suspension  Bridge.  * At  this  spot  is  a rock  called  the  Britannia  rock, 

* The  Britannia  tubular  bridge  was  intended  to  supply  the  place  of — we  may  also  say  supersede — one 
of  the  finest  bridges  in  the  kingdom ; and  the  railway  of  which  the  tubular  bridge  forms  a part,  is  in  like 
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near  Uie  centre  of  the  Mcnal  Strait,  tlie  surface  of  wliieli  is  ahoiit  ten  feet  aljove  low  Avater 
level,  on  which  is  hiiilt  a tower  two  hundi-ed  feet  alcove  liigh  water  (commenced  huilding, 
J\lay  1846),  and  on  which  rest  two  lines  of  tubes  or  hollow  girders  strong  enough  to  bear 
their  weight  and  laden  trains  in  addition,  the  ends  resting  on  the  abutments  on  each  shore  ; 
each  tube  being  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile  in  length.  The  height  of  the  tube  within  is 
thirty  leet  at  the  Britannia  tower,  diminishing  to  twenty-three  feet  at  the  abutments.  The 
lifting  of  these  tulles  to  their  places  is  regarded  as  the  most  gigantic  operation  ever  success- 
fully ])erformed,  June  27,  1849.  The  lirst  locomotive  passed  through,  March  1850.  The 
Conway  Tubular  Bridge  (1846-8)  is  a miniature  copy  of  the  Britannia,  and  therefore  requires 
no  description.  Tlie  principal  engineers  were  Mr.  liobert  Stephenson  and  Mr.  Fairbairn. 
At  Chepstow  is  a railway  tubular  bridge,  erected  in  1852.  A bridge  or  viaduct  on  the 
tubular  principle  (called  the  Albert  viaduct)  over  the  river  Tamar  at  Plymouth  was  opened 
by  the  prince  consort.  May  2,  1859.  The  most  stupendous  tubular  bridge  in  the  world  is 
that  over  the  St.  Lawrence,  Canada.  See  Victoria  Bridge. 

TUESDAY,  in  Latin  Dies  Martis,  the  third  day  of  the  week,  so  called,  as  is  supposed, 
from  Taisto  Tiw,  or  Taesco,  a Saxon  deity,  particularly  worshipped  on  this  day.  Tuisto  is 
mentioned  by  Tacitus.  See  Week  Days. 

TUILERIES  (Paris),  the  imperial  palace  of  France,  commenced  by  Catherine  de’  Medici, 
after  the  plans  of  Philibert  de  i’Orme,  a.d.  1564;  continued  by  Henry  IV.  ; and  finished 
by  Louis  XIV.  This  palace  was  stormed  by  the  mob,  Aug.  10,  1792  ; and  ransacked  in  the 
revolutions  of  1830  and  1848, 

TULIPS  came  to  England  from  Vienna,  1578.  It  is  recorded  in  the  register  of  Alkmaer, 
in  Holland,  that  in  1639,  120  tulips,  with  the  offsets,  sold  for  90,000  florins  ; and  that  one 
called  the  Viceroy,  sold  for  4203  guilders  ! The  States  at  last  put  a stop  to  this  ruinous 
traffic.  The  tulip-tree,  Liriodendron  tulipifera,  was  brought  to  England  from  ♦ America, 
about  1663. 

TUNBRIDGE  WELLS  (Kent).  The  springs  here  were  discovered,  it  is  stated,  by 
Dudley,  lord  North,  who,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  had  retired  into  the  neighbourhood  in 
the  last  stage  of  consumption,  and  became  perfectly  restored  to  health  by  the  use  of  its  waters, 
1606.  The  wells  being  visited  by  the  queens  of  Charles  I.  and  II.,  the  place  soon  became  a 
fashionable  resort. 

TUNGSTEN  (also  called  Wolfram  and  Scheelium),  a hard  whitish  brittle  metal.  From 
tungstate  of  lead,  Scheele  in  1781  obtained  tungstic  acid,  whence  the  brothers  De  Luyart  in 
1786  obtained  the  metal.  In  1859  it  was  employed  in  making  a new  kind  of  steel. 

TUNIS  AND  Tuipoli  (N.  Africa).  The  former  stands  near  where  Carthage  was  built. 
The  territories  of  both  formed  part  of  the  Carthaginian  state,  and  were  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  Romans  after  the  third  Punic  war,  148  b.c.  Tunis  was  besieged  by  Louis  IX.  of  France, 
1 270.  It  remained  under  African  kings  till  taken  by  Barbarossa,  for  Solyman  the  Magnificent. 
Barbarossa  was  expelled  by  Charles  V.  ; but  the  country  was  recovered  by  the  Turks  under 
Selim  II.  Taken  Avith  great  slaughter  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  when  10,000  Christian 
slaves  Avere  set  at  liberty,  1535.  The  bey  of  Tunis  Avas  first  appointed  in  1570.  Tunis  Avas 
reduced  by  admiral  Blake,  on  the  bey  refusing  to  deliver  up  the  British  captives,  1655.  In 
July  1856,  the  bey  agreed  to  make  certain  constitutional  reforms.  The  bey  died  Sept.  22, 
1859;  and  his  succcessor  Sidi  Sadoktook  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  constitution. 

TUNNAGE  AND  Poundage  Avere  ancient  duties  levied  on  every  tun  of  Avine  and  pound 
of  other  goods,  imported  or  exported,  and  Averethe  origin  of  our  “customs.”  They  commenced 
in  England  about  21  Edw.  III.  1346.  They  Avere  granted  to  the  kings  of  England  for  life, 
beginning  Avith  EdAvard  IV.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Charles  I.  gave  great  offence  by 
levying  them  on  his  own  authority.  They  ceased  in  1689. 

TUNNELS.  The  earliest  tunnel  for  internal  navigation  Avas  executed  by  M.  Riguet,  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  at  Bezieres  in  France.  The  first  in  England  Avas  by  Mr.  Brindley,  on 
the  duke  of  BridgeAvater’s  navigation,  near  Manchester,  about  1 760.  A^ra  of  the  Gravesend 
tunnel,  1800 — the  report  upon  it,  1801.  The  Thames  Tunnel  Avas  projected  by  Mr.  Brunei 

manner  a substitute  for  one  of  the  finest  mail-coach  roads  ever  constructed.  The  road  from  London  to 
Holyhead  has  been  long  regarded  as  the  highway  from  the  British  metropolis  to  Dublin  ; and  the  late  IMr. 
Telford  was  applied  to  by  the  government  to  perfect  this  route  by  the  London  and  Holyhead  mail-coach 
road,  which  he  did  by  erecting  a beautiful  suspension  bridge  over  the  river  Conway  and  over  tlie  Menai 
Strait;  commenced  in  July  1818,  and  finished  in  July  1825.  AVhen  Chester  became  a centre  of  railway 
communication,  a few  years  since,  it  was  considered  that  a through  route  to  Holyhead  would  be  more 
conveniently  established  from  that  point  than  from  Shrewsbury,  which  lies  in  the  route  of  Telford’s  road. 
Accordingly  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway  was  constructed  ; and  in  its  course,  both  the  Conway  and 
the  Menai  had  to  be  crossed  ; and  hence  were  formed  the  present  tubular  bridges. 
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in  1S23,  and  opi'm'd  for  foot  ))ass('ii^crs,  March  25,  1843.  See  TIidmrH  Tunnrl.  In  1857 
M.  Thoind  do  (lainond  proposed  the  inakinj^  a snhniariiKi  tunnel  fVoni  Krainai  to  Ihifflaml  ! 
I nnnin(‘ra])h«  tnninds  have  oecni  made  for  railways,  'I'lio  tunnel  at  Liverpool  was  eompleted 
in  tho  nnddlo  of  1829,  lit  np  with  pis,  and  exliihited  once  a week.  On  tln^  London  and 
Hirniinf'hani  railway  there  are  ei^ht  tunnels  (tho  I’riinrose-hill,  Watford,  Kilshy,  &c.),  their 
total  length  being  7336  yards.  JSinihs. 

TURIN,  an  ancient  Roman  city  in  Piedmont,  now  capital  of  the  Sardinian  States.  Its 
importance  dates  from  the  ])crmanent  nnion  of  Savoy  ami  Piedmont  in  1416,  The  French 
hesieged  this  city  in  1706  ; but  prince  Eugene  defeated  their  army,  and  compelled  them  to 
raise  the  siege.  In  1798,  tho  French  republican  army  took  ])o.ssession  of  Turin,  seized  all 
the  strong  places  and  arsenals  of  Piedmont,  and  obliged  the  king  and  his  family  to  remove  to 
tho  island  of  Sardinia.  In  1799,  the  French  were  driven  out  by  the  Austrians  and  Russians  ; 
hut  shortly  afterwards  the  city  and  all  Piedmont  surrendered  to  the  French.  In  1814,  it 
was  delivered  up  to  tho  allies,  who  restored  it  to  the  king  of  Sardinia.  See  Sardinia. 

TURKEY.  The  Turks  themselves  were  originally  a tribe  of  Tartars  ; hut  by  reason  of 
the  nnmher  of  people  whom  they  conquered,  and  with  whom  they  became  incorporated,  the 
modern  Turks  must  bo  regarded  as  a mixture  of  many  races  of  men.  The  first  notice  of  them 
in  history  is  about  the  year  a.d.  760,  when  they  obtained  ]iossession  of  a part  of  Armenia, 
called  from  them  Turcomania.  They  afterwards  gradually  extended  their  power  ; but  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  being  harassed  in  their  new  possessions  by  other  Tartar  tribes,  they 
retreated  to  Asia  !Minor,  which  they  had  ju'cviously  conquered.  Their  dominions,  divided 
for  some  time  into  petty  states,  were  united  under  Othman,  who  assumed  the  title  of  sultan, 
and  established  his  empire  at  Prusa,  in  Bithynia,  in  1298.  The  po]mlation  of  European 
Turkey  in  1845,  16,443,000  (of  which  10,435,079  were  Christians).  Population  of  the  whole 
Turkish  empire  in  1844,  36,600,000.  The  Turkish  empire  com jirehends  the  almost  indepen- 
dent principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallacliia,  Servia,  and  Montenegro  ; and  the  hereditary 
vice-royalty  of  Egypt. 


The  Oghusian  Tartars,  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  Turks,  settle  in  Asia  Minor  . a.d.  1231 
The  Turkish  empire  first  formed  under  Othman 
at  Bithynia  (Iwnce  called  Ottoman)  . . . 1298 

The  Turks  penetrate  into  Thrace,  and  take 

Adrianople 1361 

Amurath  I.  institutes  the  Janissaries,  a guard 
composed  of  young  Clwistian  slaves,  trained 

as  Mahometans 1362 

Bajazet  I.  ovemins  the  provinces  of  the 

E;istem  empire 1389  et  seq. 

lie  defeats  Sigismund  of  Hungary  at  Nicopolis, 

Sept.  28,  1396 

He  besieges  Constantinople  ; but  is  interrupted 
by  the  approach  of  Tamerlane  (or  Timour), 
by  whom  he  is  defeated  and  made  prisoner, 

July  28,  1402 

Ladislas  of  Hungary  defeated  and  slain  at 
Varna  by  Amurath  ....  Nov.  10,  1444 
Amurath  defeats  John  Hunniades  at  Kossova  . 1448 
The  Turks  invading  Hungary,  are  repelled  by 

Hunniades 1450 

Constantinople  taken  by  the  Turks  under 
Mahomet  II.  which  ends  the  Eastern  Roman 

empire 1453 

Greece  made  subject  to  the  Mahometans.  See 

Greece 1458 

The  Turks  penetrate  into  Italy,  and  take 
Otranto,  which  diffuses  terror  throughout 

Europe 1480 

Sehm  I.  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  Janissaries ; 

he  murders  his  father,  brothers,  <fcc.  . . .1512 

He  takes  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  from 

the  Christians 1514 

He  overruns  Syria 1515 

Adds  Egypt  to  his  empire 1516 

Solyman  II.  takes  Belgrade 1521 

Rhodes  taken  fi-om  the  knights  of  St.  John, 

who  go  to  Malta 1522 

Battle  of  Mohatz  (which  see) 1526 

Solyman  II.  with  250,000  men,  is  repulsed 

before  Vienna 1529 

Cj^prus  taken  from  tho  Venetians  . . . . 1571 

Great  battle  of  Lepanto,  which  puts  an  end  to 
the  fears  of  Ein'ope  from  Turkish  i^ower.  See 
Lexnmto Oct.  7,  — 


Amurath  IT.  ascends  the  throne  ; strangles  his 

five  brothers 1574 

[Dreadful  persecutions  of  the  Christians  during 
this  reign.  ] 

Treaty  of  commerce  with  England  . . . 1579 

The  Turks  driven  out  of  Persia  by  the  famous 

Shah  Abbas 1585 

Bloody  reign  of  Mahomet  III 1595 

Reign  of  Achmet  I. 1603 

Great  fire  in  Constantinople  ....  1606 

Reign  of  Amurath  IV.  who  strangles  his  father 

and  four  brothers 1624 

War  with  the  Cossacks,  who  take  Azof  . . 1637 

The  Turks  defeat  the  Persians  and  take  the 

city  of  Bagdad 1639 

The  island  of  Candia,  or  Crete,  taken  after  a 

25  yeai-s’  siege 1669 

Vienna  besieged  by  Mahomet  IV.  but  relieved 

by  John  of  Poland 1683 

Mahomet  IV.  deposed  by  Solyman  . . . 1687 

Peace  of  Carlo vitz 1699 

Mustapha  III.  deposed 1703 

The  Morea  retaken  by  the  Turks  . . . . 1715 

The  Turks  defeated  at  Peterwaradein  . .1716 

They  lose  Belgrade  ; and  their  power  declines  . 1717 

Peace  of  Erivan  (with  Persia)  . . . . 1732 

Belgrade  taken  from  Austria ; and  Russia 

relinquishes  Azof 1739 

The  Turks  defeated  at  Kars 1745 

Great  sea-fight  in  the  channel  of  Scio ; the 
English  and  Russian  fleets  defeat  the  Turkish  1770 
The  Crimea  falls  to  Russia  ....  Jan.  1784 
Disastrous  war  with  Russia  and  Austria,  the 
Turks  lose  more  than  200,000  men  . . 1787-91 

Cession  of  Oczacow 1791 

Insurrection  of  Mamelukes  at  Cairo  . . . 1803 

War  against  Russia  and  England  . . . 1807 

Passage  and  repassage  of  the  Dardanelles 
effected  by  the  British  fleet,  but  with  great 
loss.  See  Dardanelles  . . . Feb.  19,  — 

Murder  of  Hali  Aga  ....  May  25,  — 
The  sultan  Selim  is  deposed,  and  Mustapha  IV.  — 
called  to  the  throne  . . . May  29,  — 

The  Janissaries  massacre  the  newly  disciplined 

troops 1808 

The  Russians  defeated  at  Silistria  . . . . 1809 
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T U R K K Y,  continued. 

Treaty  of  Bucbai-cst  {which  see)  . . May  28,  1812 

A caravan  consisting  of  2000  sonls,  returning 
from  Mecca,  destroyed  by  a pestilential  wind 
in  tlie  deserts  of  Arabia  : 20  saved  . Ang.  9,  — 
Subjugation  of  the  Wahabecs  {which  see)  . 1818-9 

Ali  I’aclia  of  Janina,  in  Greece,  declares  himself 

independent 1820 

Insurrection  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  Mar.  6,  1821 
Tlie  Greek  patriarch  jjut  to  death  at  Con- 
stantinople   April  23,  — 

[For  the  events  in  connection  with  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece,  see  Greece.] 

Horrible  massacre  at  Scio ; the  most  dreadful 
in  modern  history  (see  note  to  Greece)  April  23,  1822 
Sea-fight  near  Mitylene  . . . Oct.  6,  1824 

New  Mahometan  army  organised  . May  29,  1826 

Insurrection  of  the  Janissaries  at  Constanti- 
nople, June  14;  they  are  suppressed  and 

massacred  . _ June  16,  — 

Fire  at  Constantinople ; 6000  houses  reduced  to 

ashes Aug.  30,  — 

Battle  of  Navarino ; the  Turkish  fleet  destroyed 
by  the  fleets  of  England,  France,  and  Russia. 

See  Navarino Oct.  20,  1827 

Banishment  of  132  French,  120  English,  and 
85  Russian  settlers  from  the  empire  . Jan.  5, 


War  with  Russia 
The  czar  Nicholas  takes  the  field 
Capitulation  of  Brahilow 
Surrender  of  Anapa  .... 

The  eminences  of  Shumla  taken 

Russians 

The  czar  arrives  before  Varna 
Battle  of  Akhalzic  .... 

Fortress  of  Bajazet  taken  ... 

The  sultan  leaves  his  capita,!  for  the  camp^ 
bearing  with  him  the  sacred  standard, 
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April  26, 
May  20, 
June  19, 
June  23, 
by  the 
July  20, 
Aug.  5, 
Aug.  24, 
Sept.  9, 


Sept.  26, 
. Oct.  I, 
Oct.  15, 
Oct.  16, 


1829 


Dardanelles  blockaded  . 

Surrender  of  Varna  . 

Russians  retreat  from  Shumla 
Surrender  of  the  castle  of  the  Morea  to  the 

French Oct.  30, 

Siege  of  Sihstria  raised  by  the  Russians,  Nov.  10, 
Victory  of  the  Russians  at  Kulertscha,  near 

Shumla June  ii. 

Battle  near  Erzeroum  ....  July  2, 
Adrianople  is  entered  by  the  Russians,  Aug.  20  ; 
armistice  agreed  on  . . . Aug.  29, 

Treaty  of  peace Sept.  14, 

Fire  at  Constantinople  ; extinguished  by  the 
seamen  and  marines  of  H.  M.  S.  Blonde,  Jan.  22,  1830 
The  Porte  acknowledges  the  independence  of 
Greece  . . . . ' . . April  25,  — 

Treaty  with  America  ....  May  7,  — 
St.  Jean  d’Acre  taken  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  son 

of  Mehemet  Ali July  2,  1832 

He  defeats  the  army  of  the  sultan  at  Konieh 

with  great  loss Dec.  21, 

Ibrahim  Pacha  marches  within  eighty  leagues 
of  Constantinople,  and  the  sultan  has  recourse 
to  the  aid  of  Russia  ....  Jan.  1833 
The  Russians  enter  Constantinople  . April  3,  — 
Treaty  with  Russia,  offensive  and  defensive, 

July  8,  — 

Office  of  grand  vizier  abolished  . March  30,  1838 
Treaty  of  commerce  with  England,  concluded 
by  lord  Ponsonby,  ratified  . . Aug.  16,  — 

[For  the  events  of  1839  and  1840  in  relation  to 
Syria,  see  Syria.] 

Chri.stians  admitted  to  office  in  Turkey  June,  1849 
The  Turkish  government  refuses  to  surrender 
the  Hungarian  and  Polish  refugees  on  the 
joint  demand  of  Russia  and  Austi'ia,  Sept.  16, 

[The  Porte  (countenanced  by  England)  firmly 
resists  this  demand.  ] 

Russia  suspends  intercourse  with  the  Porte, 

Nov.  12, 

The  British  fleet,  under  sir  W.  Parker,  anchors 
in  Besica  bay  ....  Nov.  13, 


Diplomatic  relations  between  Russia  and  the 
Porte  resumed,  the  latter  sending  the  refugees 

to  Konieh Jan.  1850 

Turkish  Croatia  in  a state  of  rebellion  . Jan.  1851 
Treaty  with  France  respecting  the  Holy  Places 

{which  see) Feb.  13,  1852 

Prince  Menschikoff  repairs  to  Constantinople 
as  Russian  negotiator,  Feb.  28  ; his  peremp- 
tory demands  rejected  . . April  19,  1853 

Reschid  Pacha  becomes  foreign  minister ; the 
ultimatum  being  rejected,  Menschikoff  quits 

Constantinople May  21,  — 

Hatti-sherif  issued,  confirming  the  rights  of 
the  Greek  Christians  . . . June  6,  — 

Russian  manifesto  against  Turkey  . June  26,  — 
Russian  army  crosses  the  Pruth  . July  2,  — 
Grand  national  council — war  to  be  declared  if 
the  principalities  are  not  evacuted  Sept.  26,  — 

War  declared  against  Russia  (see 

IFar) Oct.  5,  — 

Insurrection  in  Epirus  and  Albania,  favoured 
by  the  Greek  government  at  Athens — Hellenic 
empire  i^roclaimed  . . . Jan.  27,  1854 

Volunteers  from  Athens  join  insurgents, 

March  14  seq.  — 
Rupture  between  Greece  and  Turkey,  March  28,  — 
[Several  conflicts  ensue  with  varied  suc- 
ce.ss.] 

Osman  Pacha  storms  Peta,  the  central  point  of 
the  insurrection  ....  April  25,  — 

English  and  French  governments,  after  many 
remonstrances,  send  troops,  which  arrive  at 
the  Piraeus  ; the  king  of  Greece  submits,  and 
promises  strict  neutrality  : the  Greek  volun- 
teers are  recalled  ....  May  25,  26,  — 
Abdi  Pacha  and  Fuad  Effendi  take  the  in- 
trenched camp  at  Kolampaka,  and  the  insur- 
rection shoi'tly  after  ceases  . . June  18,  — 

Reschid  Pacha,  having  retired  (June  3),  re- 
sumes his  office  ....  July  i,  — • 
Convention  between  Turkey  and  Austria, 

June  14,  — 

The  Russians  retire  from  the  principalities, 
which  are  thereupon  occupied  by  the  Aus- 
trians . . . Sept.  1854  till  March,  1857 

Misunderstanding  among  the  allied  powers 
respecting  Moldavian  elections,  which  are 

annulled July,  — 

Death  of  Re.schid  Pacha  . . . Jan.  7,  1858 

Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  many  years  English 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  returned  to 
England,  Jan.  ; he  is  succeeded  by  sir  H. 
Lytton  Bulwer ; accredited  . . July  12,  — 

Indecisive  conflicts  in  Montenegro,  between  the 
natives  and  the  Turks  . . . July,  — 

Massacre  of  Christians  at  Jeddo  {lohich  see), 

July  25,  — 

Turkish  financial  reforms  begun  . . Aug.  — 

The  first  Turkish  railway  opened  (from  Aden  to 

Smyrna) Sept.  19, 

Base  coinage  called  in  ; a fictitious  Turkish 
coinage  begun  at  Birmingham,  and  is  sup- 
pressed . , Oct.  — 

The  allied  powers  determine  the  Montenegrine 

boundaries Nov.  8,  — 

Prince  Alexander  Cousa  elected  hospodar  of 
both  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  Feb.  5 and  7,  1859 
[The  Porte  at  first  objects,  but  afterwards 
accedes  to  the  double  election.] 

Electric  telegraph  completed  between  Aden 

and  Suez May,  — 

Great  fire  at  Constantinople ; 1000  houses  de- 
stroyed   Sept.  10-14,  — 

Great  conspiracy  against  the  sultan  detected. 

Sept.  17 ; his  brother  implicated  ; several 
persons  condemned  to  die  arc  reprieved, 

Sept,  and  Oct.  — 
Great  agitation  for  financial  reform  . Oct.  — 
Alleged  ill  treatment  of  Christians  in  Turkey  ; 
proposed  intervention  of  the  great  powers. 
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Maj'  5 : tlio  Turkinh  jf<jvornnioiit  jiroiniHO 
iuvustif^ation  and  redruHH ; all  thu  powura 
Hatialk'd  cxfcpt  llnssia  , . . May  30, 

War  botwucn  tlio  Drusoa  and  Maronitua  in 
LobaJion  ; inasHarros.  Hoc  Dnist's  . Juno, 
MasaacTo  of  Cliristiana  at  Dainaacua.  Hoo 
l>a>ii(iKCUn  and  Si/ria  , July  9-11, 

C’onvontion  on  liolialf  of  tlio  Circat  I’owora  at 
I’aria ; armod  iiitorvcntion  of  tho  Fronch 

agi-ood  to Aug.  2, 

Inundations  at  Galatz  ; los.s  about  175,000/., 

Fob.  24, 

Christians  revolt  in  tho  Herzegovina,  aided  by 
the  Montenogrina  ....  March, 
Groat  nooil  of  tinancial  reform  ; tho  llritish 
ambassador,  sir  11.  hytton,  proiioses  a scheme, 

April, 

Discussion  re.spccting  tho  French  occupation 
of  Syria  j it  ceases  . . . Junes, 


i860 


1861  I 


Death  of  tho  sultan,  Abdul-Mcdjid  ; arrecHslon 
of  .Vbilul-Aziz,  Ida  brother  . . Juno  25,  18C1 

Fconomical  reforms  begun  ; Fuad  Pacha  made 
])rcsldent  of  the  council  . . . July,  — 

Tho  late  Hultiin's  jewels  sold  in  London  Auj^.  — 
New  orflcr  of  knighthood  (Nishan  Osmanich) 
to  incUnlo  civil  as  well  as  miliUiry  jicrsons, 

Hept.  — 

Imperial  guard  ro-org.anised  . . .Oct.  — 

Fuacl  Pacha  made  grand  vizier  . Nov.  22,  — 
Ho  imts  forth  a budget  . . . March,  1862 

A Turkish  loan  (8,000, ooof.)  taken  up  in  London, 

May,  — 

Sccularisiition  of  the  property  of  the  mos<pics 
(value  about  3,000,000/.)  said  to  bo  deter- 
mined on  Get. 

Insurgents  in  tho  Herzegovina  submit;  peace 
made  wdth  iMontcnegi'o  . . . Sept.  23,  — 

Dispute  with  yervia  {which  see)  settled  . Oct.  7,  — 


TURKISH  EMPERORS. 


1299.  Othman,  O.sman,  or  Ottoman,  who  assumed 
tho  title  of  Grand  Seignior. 

1326.  Orchan,  son  of  Othman. 

1360.  Amurath  or  Murad  1.  : stabbed  by  a soldier, 
of  which  w'ound  he  died. 

1389.  Bajazet  1.  his  son  : defeated  by  Tamerlane, 
and  died  imprisoned. 

1402.  Solyman  I.,  son  of  Bajazet : dethroned  by  his 
brother  and  successor, 

1410.  5Ius;i-Chelebi : strangled. 

1413.  JIahomet  I.,  also  son  of  Bajazet. 

1421.  Amurath  II.,  succeeded  by  his  son, 

1451.  ^Mahomet  II.,  by  w'hom  Constantinople  was 
taken  in  1453. 

1481.  Bajazet  II.  : deposed  by  his  son, 

1512.  Selim  I.,  who  succeeded  him. 

1520.  Solyman  II.  the  Magnificent,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding. 

1566.  Selim  II.,  son  of  the  last. 

1574.  Amurath  III.,  his  son:  on  his  accession  he 
caused  his  five  brothers  to  be  murdered, 
and  their  mother,  in  grief,  stabbed  herself. 

1595.  Mahomet  III.,  son  of  Amurath:  commenced 
his  reign  by  strangling  all  his  brothers,  and 
drowning  all  his  father’s  wives. 

1603.  Ahmed,  or  Achmet,  his  son : succeeded  by  his 
brother, 

1617.  Mustapha  I.  : deposed  by  the  Janis-saries,  and 
imprisoned ; succeeded  by  his  nephew, 


1618.  Osman  II.  : strangled  by  the  Janissaries,  and 
his  uncle  restored, 

1622.  Mustapha  I.  again  : again  deposed,  sent  to  tho 

Seven  Towers,  and  strangled. 

1623.  Amurath  IV.  : succeeded  by  his  brother, 

1640.  Ibrahim  : strangled  by  the  Janissaries. 

1649.  Mahomet  IV.,  son  of  Ibrahim:  deposed,  and 
died  in  prison. 

1687.  Solyman  III.,  his  brother. 

1691.  Ahmed  or  Achmet  II.  : succeeded  by  his 
nephew, 

1695.  Mustapha  II.,  eldest  son  of  Mahomet  IV.  : 
deposed ; succeeded  by  his  brother, 

1703.  Ahmed  or  Achmet  III. : deposed,  and  died  in 
prison  in  1736. 

1730.  Mahmud  I.,  or  Mahomet  V.,  succeeded  his 
uncle,  the  pi*eceding  sultan.  ^ 

1754.  Osman  ■«.,  brother  of  Mahmud.  JIL  . 

1757.  Mustapha  III.,  brother  of  Osman. 

1774.  Abdul- Ahmed. 

1789.  Sehm  III.  : deposed  by  the  Janissaries,  and 
his  nephew  raised  to  the  throne. 

1807.  Mustapha  IV.  : deposed,  and,  with  the  late 

s\iltan  Sehm,  murdered. 

1808.  Mahmud  II.  or  Mahomet  VI.  : succeeded  by 

his  son, 

1839.  Abdul-Medjid,  July  2 (bom  April  23,  1823)  ; 
died  June  25,  1861. 

1861.  Abdul- Aziz,  June  25  (bom  Feb.  9,  1830),  the 
PRESENT  (1862)  sultan  of  Turkey. 


TURKEY  TKADE,  most  lucrative  at  the  time  and  long  afterwards,  commenced  in  the 
year  The  Turkey  or  Levant  Company  of  London  was  instituted  hy  charter  of 

Elizabeth,  in  1579. 


TURKEYS  AND  Guinea  Fo^yus.  First  brought  to  England  a.d.  1523,  and  to  France 
in  1570.  Turkeys  are  natives  of  America,  and  Avere  consequently  unknown  to  the  ancients. 
]\Ir.  Pennant  has  established  this  fact  hy  various  particulars  in  the  history  of  these  birds  ; 
evincing  that  they  are  natives  neither  of  Europe,  Asia,  nor  Africa  ; a circumstance  since 
placed  beyond  controversy,  by  the  researches  of  Mr.  Beckmann. 

TURKOMANS.  See  miite  Sheep. 


TURNER’S  LEGACIES.  Joseph  M.  W.  Turner,  one  of  the  greatest  of  landscape  painters, 
•was  born  in  April  1775,  and  died  Dec.  19,  1851.  He  bequeathed  to  the  nation  all  the 
pictures  and  drawings  collected  by  him  and  deposited  at  his  residence,  47,  Queen  Anne-street, 
West,  on  condition  that  a suitable  gallery  be  erected  for  them  wdthin  ten  years  ; and  directed 
his  funded  property  to  be  expended  in  founding  an  asylum  at  T'svickenham  for  decayed  artists. 
The  will  'svas  disputed  bj"  his  relatives,  but  a compromise  was  made.  The  oil-paintings  (loo 
in  number)  and  the  drawings  (1400)  were  obtained  by  the  nation,  and  the  engravings  and  sojne 
other  property  'svere  transferred  to  the  next  of  kin.  The  drawings  "were  cleaned  and  mounted 
under  the  careful  superintendence  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  the  pictures  were  sent  to  Dlarlborough 
House  for  exhibition.  In  1861  the  pictures  were  removed  from  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  to  the  National  Gallery. 
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TURNING.  Sec  Lathe,  In  our  dockyards,  blocks  and  other  materials  for  our  ships  of 
war  are  now  produced  Ijy  an  almost  instantaneous  process,  from  rough  ])ieces  of  oak,  by  the 
macliinery  of  Mr.  (afterwards  sir  Mark  Isambard)  Ihimel  (who  died  in  1849). 

TURNPIKE.  See  Tolls.  Turnpike  gates  for  exacting  tolls,  which  were  otherwise 
previously  collected,  were  set  up  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  1663.  Chambers.  27  turnpikes 
in  and  near  London  were  removed,  by  act  of  parliament  in  1827  ; and  many  others  since. 

TURPENTINE  TREE,  Pistacia  Terehinthinus,  came  from  Barbary,  before  1656. 
Turpentine  is  a sort  of  resinous  gum,  usually  distilled  out  of  the  fir  and  other  trees,  and  is  of 
two  kinds,  common  and  V enetian.  Pardon.  Spirits  of  turpentine  were  first  applied,  with 
success,  to  the  rot  in  sheep;  one-third  of  the  spirit  diluted  with  two-thirds  water,  1772. 
Annual  Register. 

TUSCAN  ORDER  of  Auciiitecture  is  a debased  Doric,  and  is  used  in  the  erection  of 
coarse  and  rude  buildings,  in  which  strength  is  principally  intended,  without  regard  to 
ornament  or  beauty.  Wotton.  The  base  and  capital  are  usually  seven  modules  in  length, 
and  the  u])per  part  of  the  pillar  is  one-fourth  less  than  the  diameter  at  the  bottom.  Pardon. 
It  is  called  Tuscan  because  invented  in  Tuscany.  Bayley. 

TUSCANY,  a grand-duchy  in  Central  Italy,  is  the  northern  part  of  the  ancient  Etruria 
{which  see).  It  formed  part  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  ; at  the  conquest  of  which  by 
Charlemagne,  it  was  made  a marquisate  for  Boniface  about  a.d.  812  or  828.  His  descendant, 
the  great  countess  Matilda,  bequeathed  the  southern  part  of  her  domains  to  the  pope.  In 
the  northern  part  (then  called  Tuscia),  the  cities,  Florence,  Pisa,  Sienna,  Lucca,  &c., 
gradually  became  flourishing  republics.  Florence  became  the  chief  under  the  government  of 
the  Medici  family  (see  Florence).  The  duchy  in  that  family  began  in  1531  ; and  the  grand- 
duchy  in  1569.  After  the  extinction  of  the  Medicis  in  1737,  Tuscany  was  given  by  the 
treaty  of  Vienna  (1738)  to  Francis,  duke  of  Lorraine  (husband  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria  in 
1736),  who  had  ceded  his  hereditary  states  to  France.  Population  in  i860,  1,826,830. 


The  French  enter  Florence  . . March  28,  1799 

The  grand-duke  is  dispossessed,  and  his  do- 
minions given  to  Louis  duke  of  Parma  (of 
the  royal  house  of  Spain),  with  the  title  of 


king  of  Etruria 1801 

Tuscany  incorporated  with  the  French  empire . 1807 
The  grand-duchy  given  to  Eliza,  sister  of  Napo- 
leon   1808 


Ferdinand  III.  restored 1814 

Lucca  united  to  Tuscany 1847 

Leopold  II.  grants  a free  constitution  . Feb.  1848 
Insurrection  at  Florence ; republic  proclaimed ; 

the  duke  flies  ....  Feb.  ii,  1849 

He  is  restored  by  the  Austrians  . . July,  1850 

Prosecution  of  the  Madiai  * . . . May,  1852 

The  Tuscan  army  demand  alliance  with  the 
Sardinians ; the  grand-duke  refuses,  and 
departs  to  Bologna  ; the  king  of  Sardinia  is 
proclaimed  dictator,  and  a provisional  govern- 
ment formed,  April  27  ; the  king  assumes 
the  command  of  the  army,  but  declines  the 
dictatorship April  30,  1859 


The  Sardinian  commissary  Buoncompagni  in- 
vested with  the  powers  of  government, 

May  II,  1859 

Prince  Napoleon  arrives  at  Leghorn,  addresses 
the  Tuscans  and  erects  his  standard,  May  23,  — 

The  grand-duke  Leopold  II.  abdicates  in  favour 
of  his  son  Ferdinand  . . . July  21,  — 

The  Tuscan  constituent  assembly  meets, 

Aug.  II,  — 

It  declares  against  recalling  the  house  of  Lor- 
raine, and  votes  for  annexation  to  Sardinia, 

Sept,  — 

Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy-Carignan,  elected 
governor-general  of  Central  Italy  ; he  de- 
clines ; but  recommends  Buoncompagni, 

Nov. ; who  is  accepted  by  the  Tuscans, 

Dec.  8,  — 

Annexation  to  Sardinia  voted  by  universal 
suffrage  ....  March  ii,  12,  i860 

Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy-Carignan  appointed 

governor March  26,  — 

(See  Italy.) 


SOVEREIGNS  OF  TUSCANY. 


GRAND-DUKES. 

1569.  Cosmo  I.,  Medici. 

1574.  Francis  I. 

1587.  Ferdinand  I. 

1609.  Cosmo  II. 

1621.  Ferdinand  II. 

1670.  Cosmo  III.  (visited  England,  and  wi-ote  an 
account  of  his  travels. ) 

1723.  John  Gaston  (last  of  the  Medici). 

1737.  Francis  II.  (duke  of  Lorraine),  became  emperor 
of  Germany  in  1745. 


1765.  Leopold  I.  (emperor  in  1790). 

1790.  Ferdinand  HI.  (second  son  of  Leopold  II.); 
expelled  by  the  French  in  1800. 

KINGS  OF  ETRURIA. 

1801.  Louis  I.,  duke  of  Parma. 

1803.  Louis  II. 

[In  1807,  the  states  were  incorporated  into  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.] 


* Much  interest  and  sympathy  were  excited  in  England,  and  other  Protestant  countries  of  Europe,  by 
the  imprisonment  at  Florence  of  the  Madiai  (husband  and  wife),  who  had  embraced  the  English  reformed 
religion,  and  read  the  Bible  in  due  conformity  with  the  teaching  of  their  new  faith.  For  this  “crime” 
they  were  separately  incarcerated  in  loathsome  dungeons,  and  subjected  to  all  the  rigours  of  the  Romish 
ecclesiastical  law.  May,  1852.  A Protestant  deputation  from  England,  headed  by  the  earls  of  Shaftesbury 
and  Roden,  proceeded  to  Florence  in  Oct.  1852,  with  the  view  to  their  release  from  confinement ; but  tlie 
grand-duke  refused  to  receive  them.  The  Madiai  were  set  at  liberty,  by  the  intei’position  of  the  British 
government,  in  March  1853.  An  annuity  of  looJ.  was  provided  for  them  by  subscription. 
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1808-14.  Eliza  Honaparto  (mm  riod  to  IJacciochi,  inado 
princo  of  Lucca). 

(lH.\NI>-rUIKF..H. 

1814.  Eordinancl  111.  roatoml. 


1824.  Looj)old  II.,  Juno  3,  1797;  abdi- 

cated, .Iidy  21,  1859). 

1859.  Eerdin.aud  IV.,  July  21  Juno  10,  1835). 

//eireMK:  Mari.i  Antoinetto,  born  Jan.  10,  1858. 

1860.  TuHcany  incoiiioratcd  into  tbo  kingdom  of 

Kardinia. 


TWKIiFTll-DA V,  tlio  cluirch  IV.stival  called  the  Plpiphany,  or  iiiani{estalion  of  (,'liri.st  to 
the  Gcutilos,  See  Kpiphanij.  "J'lio  custom  of  drawin;^  hhig  and  ([uceii  011  tliis  day  is  .said  to 
liavo  been  derived  from  the  Greeks  and  Ivomans,  who,  on  tlie  tabernacle  or  Christmas 
festivals,  drew  lots  for  king.s,  by  ijiittiuft  a ])iecc  of  money  in  the  middle  of  a cake  : whoever 
found  the  money  in  his  slice  was  sainted  as  king. 

TYnUlvN"  (\Y.  London),  the  place  in  London  for  the  execution  of  malefactors  till  1783. 
Formerly  Oxford-road,  now  Oxford-street,  had  trees  and  hedges  on  both  sides  ; and  beyond 
all  was  country,  both  northward  and  westward  : Tyburn  turnpike  stood  at  the  west  end  of 
Oxford-road.  Fennant  (who  died  1798)  remembered  Oxford-street  as  “a  dee[),  hollow  road, 
and  full  of  sloughs,  W’ith  here  and  there  a ragged  house,  the  lurking-place  of  cut-throats.” 

TYLER’S  INSURRECTIOiSr.  Tt  arose  in  the  opposition  of  the  people  to  the  poll-tax 
levied  in  1379.  One  of  the  collectors  acting  with  indecent  rudeness  to  \Yat  Tyler’s  daughter, 
with  a view  to  prove  her  of  suflicient  ago  (lifteen)  to  ])ay  the  tax,  the  father  struck  him  dead. 
His  neighbours  took  arms  to  defend  him,  and  in  a short  time  almost  the  whole  of  the 
])opulation  of  the  southern  and  eastern  counties  were  in  a state  of  insurrection,  extorting 
freedom  from  their  lords,  and  plundering.  On  June  12,  1381,  they  gathered  upon  Blackheath 
to  the  number  of  100,000  men.  The  king,  Richard  II.,  invited  Tyler  to  a parley,  wdiich 
took  place  on  the  I5tli  at  Smithfield,  wdiere  the  latter  addressed  the  king  in  a somewhat 
menacing  manner,  now  and  again  lifting  up  his  sword.  His  insolence  raised  the  indignation 
of  the  mayor,  AYalworth,  wdio  stunned  Tyler  with  a blow  of  his  mace,  and  one  of  the  king’s 
knights  dispatched  him.  Richard  temporised  with  the  multitude  by  promising  them  a 
charter,  and  thus  led  them  out  of  the  city,  when  sir  R.  Knollys  and  a band  of  knights 
suddenly  attacked  and  dispersed  them  with  much  slaughter.  The  insurrection  in  Norfolk 
and  Suftolk  Avas  subdued  by  the  bishop  of  Norwich  ; and  1500  of  the  rebels  were  executed. 

TYPE-COMPOSING  MACHINES.  See  under  Printing. 

TYRANT.  In  early  Greek  history  the  term  was  applied  to  any  man  who  governed  with 
irresponsible  poAver.  Solon  objected  to  the  term,  and  chose  the  name  Archon,  594  b.c.  The 
earliest  tyrants  Avere  those  at  Sicyon,  beginning  Avith  Clisthenes,  in  the  7th  century  b.c. 
Tyranny  declined  in  Greece  about  490  b.c.,  and  revived  after  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
AA’ar,  404  B.c.  See  Thirty  Tyrants. 

TYRE  (Phoenicia).  This  great  city  was  first  built  by  Agenor.  Another  city  was  built 
1257  (about  2267,  Hales)  b.c.  It  Avas  besieged  by  the  Assyrians,  719  b.c.,  and  they  retired 
from  before  it,  after  a siege  of  upwards  of  live  years,  713  b.c.  Taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
572  B.C.,  and  the  city  demolished,  Avhen  the  Tyrians  removed  to  an  oppo.site  island,  and 
built  a neAV  and  magnificent  city.  It  was  taken  by  Alexander  Avith  much  difficulty,  after  a 
siege  of  seven  months,  Aug.  20,  332  b.c.  He  joined  the  island  to  the  continent  by  a mole. 
Strabo.  It  Avas  taken  by  the  allied  fleet  in  1841. 

TYRE,  Era  of,  began  on  Oct.  19,  125  b.c.  with  the  month  of  Hyperberetoeus.  The 
months  Avere  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  Grecian  era,  and  the  year  is  similar  to  the  jAilian 
year.  To  reduce  this  era  to  ours,  subtract  124  ; and  if  the  given  year  be  less  than  125, 
deduct  it  from  125,  and  the  remainder  AAdll  be  the  year  before  Christ. 

TYROL,  the  eastern  part  of  ancient  Rhetia,  now  a province  of  the  Austrian  empire  (to 
the  north  of  Bavaria).  It  Avas  ceded  to  the  house  of  Hapsburg  in  1359,  by  Margaret,  the 
heiress  of  the  last  count  Tyrol.  The  proAunce  became  an  appanage  of  the  younger  (or  Tyrol) 
branch  of  the  imperial  house,  which  branch  came  to  the  throne  in  the  person  of  Maximilian 
II.  in  1618.  The  French  conquered  the  T}wol  in  1808  and  united  it  to  Bavaria;  but  in  1809 
an  insurrection  broke  out,  headed  by  the  courageous  AndreAV  Hofer,  an  innkeeper.  He  drove 
the  Bavarians  out  of  the  Tju’ol,  and  thoroughly  defeated  some  French  detachments  : but  laid 
down  his  arms  at  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  He  Avas  subsequently  accused  of  corresponding  with 
the  Austrians,  captured  and  sent  to  Mantua,  and  there  shot  by  order  of  the  French  govern- 
ment (to  its  great  disgrace)  Feb.  20,  1810.  The  Austrian  emperor  ennobled  his  family  in 
1819,  and  erected  his  statue  in  Inspruck  in  1834.  The  Tyrolese  riflemen  Avere  very  efifecthm 
in  the  Italian  AA'ar  in  1859. 
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UBTQUAIITANS,  or  Urtquitaiuans  (from  ulique,  everywhere).  A sect  of  Lutherans, 
which  spr(',a(l  tlirough  Gei-niany  and  other  countries,  and  who  believed  the  natural  body  of 
C!lirist  to  1)0  everywhere  present.  This  sect  began  under  Brentius,  about  a.d.  1540,  and 
was  at  no  time  very  numerous.  Ashe. 

UKIIAINE  (a  frontier).  The  country,  avast  fertile  plain  in  Russia,  was  ceded  to  the 
Cossacks  by  Poland  in  1672,  but  was  obtained  by  Russia  in  1682  ; the  country  was  divided  ; 
Poland  having  the  west  side  of  the  Dnieper,  and  Russia  the  east.  The  whole  country  (the 
borders  of  Poland,  Russia,  and  Little  Tartary)  was  assigned  to  Russia  by  the  treaty  of 
Partition  in  1795. 

UTjM,  in  Wurtemburg,  S.  Germany,  where  a peace  was  signed,  July  3,  1620,  by  which 
Frederick  V.  lost  Bohemia  (having  been  driven  from  it  previously).  tJlm  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1796.  Great  battle  between  the  French  and  Austrians,  in  which  the  latter,  under 
general  Mack,  were  defeated  with  dreadful  loss,  by  marshal  Ney,  whose  victory  was  con- 
summated by  the  surrender  of  Ulm,  and  28,000  men,  the  flow’er  of  the  Austrian  army, 
Oct.  17-20,  1805. 

ULPHl LAS’S  BIBLE.  See  Bible. 

UMBRELLA,' described  in  early  dictionaries  as  “a  portable  pent-house  to  carry  in  a 
person’s  hand  to  screen  him  from  violent  rain  or  heat.”  Umbrellas  are  very  ancient,  as  they 
appear  in  the  carvings  at  Persepolis.  Niebuhr,  who  visited  the  southern  part  of  Arabia, 
informs  us  that  he  saw  a great  prince  of  that  country  returning  from  a mosque,  preceded  by 
some  hundreds  of  soldiers,  and  that  he  and  each  of  the  j)rinces  of  his  numerous  family  caused 
a large  umbrella  to  be  carried  by  his  side.  The  old  chinaware  in  our  pantries  and  cupboards 
show  the  Chinese  shaded  by  an  umbrella.  It  is  said  that  the  first  person  who  used  an 
umbrella  in  the  streets  of  London  w’as  the  benevolent  Jonas  Hanway,  who  died  in  1786.* 

UNCTION,  Extreme,  Anointing. 

UNIFORMITY,  Act  of  (2  & 3 Edward  YL),  1549,  ordained  that  the  order  of  divine 
worship  drawn  up  by  Cranmer  and  others  “with  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost”  should  be  the 
only  one  used  after  May  20.  The  penalties  for  refusing  to  use  it  were  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. This  act  was  re-enacted  by  Elizabeth  in  1559.  The  statute  known  as  the  act  of 
Uniformity,  14  Charles  II.  c.  4,  was  passed  in  1662.  It  enjoined  uniformity  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  obliged  all  clergy  to  subscribe  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  and  use  the  same  form 
of  worship,  and  same  book  of  common  prayer.  Its  enforcement  on  Aug.  24,  1662,  termed 
Black  Bartholomew’s  day,  caused  uq>wards  of  2000  ministers  to  quit  the  church  of  England, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  dissenting  interest.  The  day  was  celebrated  by  dissenters 
in  1862. 

UNIFORMS.  Military  uniforms  were  first  used  in  France,  “in  a regular  manner,”  by 
Louis  XIV.  1 668.  In  England  the  uniform  was  soon  afterwards  adopted  in  the  military 
service,  but  with  little  analogy  to  the  modern  dress.  Ashe.  See  under  Navy. 

UNION  OF  Calmar,  1397  ; of  Utrecht,  1579. 

UNION  of  the  crowns  and  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  by  the  accession  of 
James  VI.  of  Scotland  as  James  I.  of  England,  March  24,  1603.  The  legislative  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms  was  attempted,  but  failed  in  1604  and  1670  ; in  the  reign  of  Anne. 
Commissioners  were  appointed,  the  articles  discussed,  and,  notwithstanding  a great  opposi- 
tion made  by  the  Tories,  every  article  in  the  union  was  apj^roved  by  a great  majority,  first 

* For  a long  while  it  was  not  usual  for  men  to  carry  them  without  incurring  the  brand  of  effeminacy. 
At  first,  a single  umbrella  seems  to  have  been  kept  at  a coffee-house  for  extraordinary  occasions — lent  as  a 
coach  or  chair  in  a heavy  shower,  but  not  commonly  carried  by  the  walkers.  The  Female  Tatler  advertises  : 
“The  young  gentleman  belonging  to  the  Custom-house  who,  in  fear  of  rain,  borrowed  the  umbrella  from 
Wilks's  Coffee-house,  shall  the  next  time  be  welcome  to  the  maid’s  pattens."  As  late  as  1778,  one  John 
Macdonald,  a footman,  who  wrote  his  own  life,  informs  us  that  he  had  “ a fine  silk  umbrella,  which  he 
brought  from  Spain  ; but  he  could  not  with  any  comfort  to  himself  use  it,  the  people  calling  out,  ‘ French- 
man ! why  don’t  you  get  a coach?’  ” The  hackney -coachmen  and  chairmen,  with  true  esprit  de  corps,  were 
clamorous  against  their  portentous  rival.  The  footman,  in  1778,  gives  us  some  farther  information.  “At 
this  time  there  were  no  umbrellas  worn  in  London,  except  in  noblemen’s  and  gentlemen’s  houses,  where 
there  was  a large  one  hung  in  the  hall  to  hold  over  a lady  if  it  rained,  between  the  door  and  her  carriage.  ” 
This  man’s  sister  was  compelled  to  quit  his  arm  one  day  from  the  abuse  he  drew  down  upon  himself  and 
his  umbrella.  But,  he  adds,  that  “he  persisted  for  three  months,  till  they  took  no  further  notice  of  this 
novelty.  Foreigners  began  to  use  theirs,  and  then  the  English.  Now  it  is  become  a great  trade  in 
London.”  Nevj  Monthly  Magazine. 
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ill  tlio  lumsn  of  ooimiions,  iiiid  aftorwanls  liy  tlio  |)ccr.s,  .Inly  22,  1706  ; wiw  rutilicd  l»y  tlio 
Scottish  parliament,  Jan.  16,  1707,  and  bccanio  a law,  May  i,  same  year. 

UNION  of  (iiiKAT  HiuTAi>r  and  Iukland,  ^iroposcd  in  tlio  Irish  parliament,  Jan.  22, 
1799.  Ih'jeoti'd  hy  the  commons  of  Ireland,  .Ian.  24,  the  votes  being  105  for,  to  106  against 
the  union.  'I’he  Knglish  house  of  commons  on  the  same  (piestion  divided,  140,  14 1,  and 
149  for  the  union  ; against  it,  15,  25,  and  28,  respectively.  Lord  Castlereagh  detailed  his 
]»lan  of  the  nnitm,  in  the  Irish  house  of  lords,  founded  on  the  resolutions  of  the  British 
parliament  thereon,  Feb.  5,  iSoo.  Votes  of  the  commons  agreeing  to  it,  161  against  115, 
i'Vb.  17  ; and  again,’  152  against  108,  Feb.  21.  The  houses  of  lords  and  commons  wait  on  the 
lord-lieutenant  with  the  articles  of  union,  March  27.  The  act  passed  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment, .Inly  2,  1800.  The  imjierial  united  standard  was  hrst  disjilayed  at  the  Tower  of  London  ; 
and  upon  Bedford  Tower,  Dublin  Castle,  in  conseipience  of  the  act  of  legislative  union 
becoming  an  operative  law,  Jan.  i,  1801.  For  attempts  to  dissolve  the  union,  see  Repeal. 

UNION  JACK.  The  original  flag  of  England  was  the  banner  of  St.  George,  i.e.,  white 
with  a red  cross,  which,  Aiiril  12,  1606  (three  years  after  James  1.  ascended  the  throne), 
was  incorporated  with  the  banner  of  Scotland,  i.e.,  blue  with  a white  diagonal  cross.  This 
combination  obtained  the  name  of  “ Union  Jack,”  in  allusion  to  the  union  with  Scotland, 
and  the  word  Jack  may  be  considered  a corru])tioii  of  the  Avord  “ Jaccpies,”  or  James.  This 
arrangement  continued  until  the  union  Avith  Ireland,  Jan.  i,  1801,  when  the  banner  of  St. 
Patrick,  i.  c. , Avhite,  Avith  a diagonal  red  cross,  Avas  thus  amalgamated  Avith  it,  and  forms  tho 
present  Union  Hag. 

UNION  EEPEAL  ASSOCIATION,  Ireland,  Repeal  of  the  Union. 

UNITARIANS.*  This  sect  began  Avith  Servetus,  a learned  man,  who,  excited  by  tho 
discussions  of  the  reformers,  began  to  read  the  Scriptures,  Avith  so  free  a spirit,  that  he 
printed  a tract  in  disparagement  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  In  1553,  proceed- 
ing to  Naples  through  Geneva,  Calvin  induced  the  magistrates  to  arrest  him  on  a charge  of 
blasphemy  and  heresy.  Servetus,  refusing  to  retract  his  opinions,  Avas  condemned  to  tho 
flames,  Avhich  sentence  was  carried  into  execution,  Oct.  27,  1553.  Servetus  is  numbered 
among  those  anatomists  Avho  made  the  nearest  approach  to  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  before  Harvey  established  that  doctrine.  The  Unitarians  AA'ere  numerous  in 
Transylvania  in  the  seA^euteenth  century  ; they  came  to  England  about  1 700,  and  many  of 
the  original  English  presbyterian  churches  became  Unitarians  about  1730.  They  Avere  not 
included  in  the  Toleration  act  till  1813.  There  Avere  229  congregations  in  England  in  1851. 
The  Unitarian  marriage  bill  AA'as  passed,  June  1827.  In  Dec.  1833,  by  a decision  of  the 
vice-chancellors  the  Unitarians  (as  such)  lost  the  possession  of  Lady  Hewley’s  charity  ; the 
decision  Avas  affirmed  on  appeal  in  1842. 

UNITED  IRISHMEN,  a political  society  which  met  secretly,  was  formed  in  1795  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  the  Orange  clubs. 

UNITED  KINGDOM.  England  and  Wales  were  united  in  1283  ; Scotland  to  both  in 
1707  ; and  the  British  realm  Avas  named  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  union  with  Ireland, 
Jan.  I,  1801.  See  Union. 

UNITED  PROVINCES  (Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Friesland,  Groningen,  Overyssell, 
and  Guelderlaiid),  the  deputies  of  AAdiich  met  at  Utrecht,  Jan.  23,  1579,  and  signed  a treaty 
for  their  mutual  defence.  See  Holland. 

UNITED  STATES  of  AMERICA.  See  America,  North.  A gi’eat  part  of  North 
America  Avas  colonised  by  British  subjects,  and  formed  part  of  the  British  empire.  The 
revolted  provinces  from  the  sway  of  Great  Britain  Avere  first  styled  the  United  States  by  a 
resolution  of  congress,  Sept.  9,  1776.  Their  flag  was  declared  to  be  thirteen  stripes, 
alternately  red  and  Avhite,  and  thirteen  stars  in  a blue  field,  cori’esponding  Avith  the  then 
number  of  states  of  the  union, f June  20,  1777.  The  independence  of  the  United  States  AA’as 


* Their  tenets  are  different,  but  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  Arians  and  Socinians,  which  see.  The 
Unitarians  beheve  in  and  worship  one  only  self-existent  God,  in  opposition  to  those  who  worship  the 
Trinity  in  unity.  They  eonsider  Christ  to  have  been  a mere  man ; and  do  not  admit  the  need  of  an  atone- 
ment, or  the  complete  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 

t The  following  thirteen  states  formed  the  union  at  the  declaration  of  independence  in  1776 ; the 
italics  indicate  the  slaveholding  states ; those  with  a * prefixed  seceded  from  the  federal  government  in 
i860  and  1861): — 


New  Hampshire! 
Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island. 
Connecticut. 


New  York.  • 
New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania. 


Delaware. 

Maryland. 

Virginia. 


*2i^orth  Carolina. 
*South  Carolines 
^Georgia. 
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aeknowlocigod  by  France,  Feb,  6,  1778;  recognised  by  Holland,  April  19,  1782;  and  by 
Great  Britain  in  the  treaty  of  Paris,  Nov,  30,  same  year.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  is  a ])nre  democracy.  Each  of  the  states  has  a separate  and  independent  legislature 
for  the  administration  of  its  local  affairs,  but  all  are  ruled  in  matters  of  imperial  policy  by 
two  houses  of  legislature,  the  senate,  and  the  house  of  representatives,  to  which  delegates  are 
sent  from  the  (liiferent  members  of  the  confederacy.  The  president  is  elected  by  the  free 
voice  of  the  pcoide.  The  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  president  on  Nov.  4,  i860,  was 
followed  by  the  secession  of  eleven  slaveholding  states.  See  Southern  Confederacy. 


Act  of  the  British  parliament,  imposing  new 
and  heavy  duties  on  imported  merchandise, 

March  ii,  1764 

Obnoxioiis  stamp  act  passed  . Mareh  22,  1765 
First  American  congress  held  at  New  York, 

June  ; the  stamp  act  resisted  . . Nov.  i,  — 

Stamp  act  repealed 1766 

British  act,  levying  duties  on  tea,  paper,  painted 

glass,  &c June  14,  1767 

Gen.  Gates  sent  to  Boston 1768 

340  chests  of  tea  destroyed  by  the  populace  at 
Boston,  and  17  chests  at  New  York  . Nov.  1773 
Boston  Port  Bill  ....  March  25,  1774 
Deputies  from  the  States  meet  at  Philadelphia, 

Sept.  5 ; Declaration  of  Rights  issued,  Nov.  4,  — 
First  action  between  the  British  and  Americans, 
at  Lexington  ....  April  19,  1775 

Act  of  perpetual  union  between  the  States, 

May  20,  — 

George  Washington  appointed  commander-in- 
chief, May  ; battle  of  Bunker’s  hill,  June  16,  — 
America  declared  “free,  sovereign,  and  inde- 
pendent” ......  July  4,  1776 

General  Howe  takes  Long  Island,  Aug.  27  ; 

New  York,  Sept.  15  ; victor  at  White  Plains, 

Oct.  29 ; at  Rhode  island  . . . Dec.  8,  — 

The  Hessians  surrender  to  Washington,  Dec.  25,  — 

La  Fayette  and  the  French  officers  join  the 

Americans 1777 

Washington  defeated  at  Brandywine  Sept,  ii,  — 
Lord  Cornwallis  takes  Philadelphia  . Sept.  — 
Burgoyne  victor  at  Germantown,  Oct.  3 ; is 
surrounded,  and  capitulates  at  Saratoga, 

Oct.  17,  — 


The  king’.s  troops  quit  Philadelphia  . June,  1778 
Lord  Cornwallis  defeats  Gates  at  Camden, 

Aug.  16,  1780 

Major  Andr6  hanged  as  a spy  . . Oct.  2,  — 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at 

Boston  founded — 

Lord  Cornwallis  defeats  Green  at  Giiildford, 
March  16  : and  Arnold  defeats  the  Americans 

at  Eutaw Sept.  8,  1781 

Surrender  of  lord  Cornwallis  and  his  whole 
army  of  7000  men  to  generals  Washington  and 
Rochambeau,  at  Yorktown  . . Oct.  29,  — 

Arrival  of  sir  Guy  Carleton  to  treat  for  peace. 

May  5 ; provisional  articles  signed  at  Pans  by 
commissioners  ....  Nov.  30,  1782 
Definitive  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Paris, 

Sept.  3,  1783;  ratified  by  congress  . Jan.  4,  1784 
John  Adams,  first  American  ambassador’s  first 
interview  with  the  king  of  England  June  2,  1785 
New  American  constitution  signed  by  a con- 
vention of  States  . . . Sept.  17,  1787 

The  quakers  of  Philadelphia  emancipate  their 

slaves Jan.  i,  1788 

New  government  organized  at  New  York, 

March  4,  1789 

Washington  declared  the  first  president,  April  6,  — 
Death  of  Benjamin  Franklin  . . April  17,  1790 

Bank  instituted  ; the  capital  10,000,000  dollars, 

June  7,  1791 

City  of  Washington  chosen  the  capital  of  the 

States July  8,  1792 

Re-election  of  general  Washington  as  president, 
March  4,  1793  ; resigns  . . . Sept.  17,  1796 

Washington  dies  amid  imiversal  soiTow,  Dec.  14,  1799 


The  following  have  been  added  : — 


"Vermont  (from  New  York) 1791 

* Tennessee  (from  North  Carolina)  . . . . 1796 

(from  Virginia) 1792 

Columbia  district  (under  the  immediate  govern- 
ment of  congress)  contains  Washington,  the 

seat  of  government 1800 

Ohio  (created) 1802 

^Louisiana  (bought  from  France  in  1803)  . . 1812 

Indiana  (created) 1816 

^Mississippi  (from  Georgia) 1817 

Ilhnois  (ereated) 1818 

* Alabama  (from  Georgia) 1819 

Maine  (from  Massachusetts)  ....  1820 

Missouri  (from  Louisiana) 1821 

Michigan 1837 

* Arkansas 1836 


^Florida  (ceded  by  Spain,  1820);  made  a state  . 1845 

Iowa 1846 

Wisconsin 1848 

* Texas 1845 

California 1850 

Minnesota  (territory,  1849)  ; state  . . . . 1858 

Oregon  (territory,  1850)  ; state  ....  1859 
Aajisas  (territory,  1854) ; state  . . . . 1861 

New  Mexico  (territory,  1848);  state  . . . 1861 

Utah  (territory)  .......  1850 

Washington  (territory) 1853 

Nebraska  (territory) 1854 

Nevada  (territory) 1861 

Ostorado  (territory) — 

Dakotah  (territory) — 

Arizona  (proposed  territory) 


* Seceded  from  the  Union  in  1861. 


POPULATION,  See  Slavery  in  America. 

Slaves.  Total.  I Slaves.  Total. 

1776  ....  2,614,300  1810  . 1,191,364  . 7,239,903  1850 

iSoo  . . 896,849  . 5,309,756  1 1830  . . 2,009,050  . 12,858,670  i860  . 


Slaves.  Total. 
3,204,313  . 23,191,918 

3,952,801  . 31,429,891 


The  senate  is  composed  of  2 members  for  each  state,  elected  for  6 years.  The  representatives  in  congress 
are  elected  in  the  ratio  of  i in  93,423  persons  (5  slaves  are  counted  as  3 persons). 


Revenue. — The  total  receipts,  July  i,  1854,  to  June  30,  1855  . . 65,003,930  dollars. 

ditto  July  I,  1858,  to  June  30,  1859  . 53,405,071  dollars. 

Expenditure,  July  i,  1854,  to  June  30,  1855  . . . 56,365,393  dollars, 

ditto  July  I,  1858,  to  June  30,  1859  . . 66,346,226  dollars. 

In  185s,  Army,  11,658.  Militia,  1,873,558.  Fleet,  72  vessels  (2290  guns). 

In  i860,  the  United  States  Militia  were  3,070,987.  The  Fleet  consisted  of  92  vessels  (of  all  kinds) ; in 
Oct.  1862  of  256  vessels  of  war. 

Federal  Army,  July  29,  1861,  estimated  at  660,971.  In  Dec.  1862,  said  to  consist  of  nearly  1,000,000  men. 
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UNITKl)  STA'l'KS  ok  AMKKK’A,  ronfliiua/. 


'I’lio  Hoatof  ^'overiimont  ix'movod  tn  WiiMliin^'ton  1800 
Discussion  between  ICnj^liinii  and  America  ro- 
spectinK  the  rif^hts  of  neutrals  . . . . 1807 

American  i>i>rts  closed  to  tho  Hritish,  -July; 
trade  suspoiuted  ....  Doc.  9,  — 

Slave  trade  abolished 1808 

War  with  (Ireat  Ihitain  (Now  lOuKland  States 
o)>po.soil  to  it,  threatened  to  secede)  .Inno  18,  1812 
Action  between  the  .\merican  ship  Conutitution,  . 
and  tho  British  frigate  Uaerridre,  an  unequal., 

contest Aug.  19,  — 

Fort  Detroit  taken  ....  Aug.  21,  — 

Tho  British  sloop  Frolic  taken  by  tho  American 

sloop  ir«.9> Oct.  18,  — 

Tho  ship  United  States  of  54  guns,  gi-eat  calibre 
(conumuloro  Decatur),  captures  tho  British 
frigate  Macedonian  ....  Oct.  25,  — 

Battle  of  French  town  . . . Jan.  22,  1813 

Tho  Hornet  captures  tho  British  sloop  of  w:u-, 

Peacock Fob.  25,  — 

Fort  Erie  :uid  Fort  George  abaiidoncd  by  tho 

British May  27,  — 

Tho  American  frigate  Chesapeake  captured  by 
the  Shannon  frigate,  captain  Broke  June  i,  — 

Battle  of  Burlington  Heights  ; the  ^Vmericans 

defeated June  6,  — 

II.  .M.  sloop  Pelican  takes  tho  American  sloop 

Arp  us Aug.  14,  — 

Buftalo  town  burnt  by  the  British  . Dec.  g,  — 
AmericiUi  frig-ate  Fssex  taken  by  the  Pkiebe  ;xnd 

Cherub March  29,  1814 

The  British  defeat  the  Americans  in  a severe 

conflict July  2,  — 

[Several  engagements  with  various  success 

followed.  ] 

Alexandria  capitulates  to  the  British  Aug.  17,  — 

The  city  of  Washington  is  taken  by  the  British, 
and  the  public  edifices  burnt  . Aug.  24,  — 

The  British  sloop  of  war  Avon  simk  by  the 
American  sloop  JVasp  . . . Sept.  8,  — 

The  British  squadron  on  Lake  Champlain  cap- 
tured   Sept.  II,  — 

Attack  on  Baltimore  by  the  British ; general 

Ross  killed Sept.  12,  — 

Treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Bi'itain,  sigaied  at 

Ghent Dec.  24,  — 

The  British  ship  Endymion  captures  the  Presi- 
dent   Jan.  15,  1815 

The  Ghent  treaty  ratified  . . . Feb.  17,  — 

Centre  foundation  of  the  capitol  of  Washington, 

laid Aug.  24,  1818 

Spain  cedes  Florida  to  the  United  States  Oct.  24  1820 
The  States  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
South  America  ....  March  8,  1822 

Treaty  with  Columbia  . . . Oct.  3,  1824 

Death  of  the  two  ex -presidents,  Adams  and 
Jefferson,  on  the  sothanniversaiy  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  American  States  . July  4,  1826 
Convention  with  Great  Britain  concerning  in- 
demnities   Nov.  13,  — 

Ameriean  Tariff  Bill  imposing  heavy  duties  on 

British  goods May  13,  1828 

General  Jackson,  president  . . . Feb.  16,  1829 

Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Otto- 
man Porte  • May  7,  1830 

Ports  re-opened  to  British  commerce  Oct.  5,  — 
New  Tariff  laws  ....  July  14,  1832 

Commereial  panic — 

Great  fire  at  New  York,  647  houses  and  many 
pubhc  edifices  burnt ; loss  estimated  at 
20,000,000  doUai-s.  See  New  York.  Nov.  15,  1835 

National  debt  paid  off 1836 

In  the  Canadian  insurrection,  many  Americans 
assist  the  insurgents  . . Oct.  to  Dec.  1837 

The  American  steamboat  Caroline  is  attacked 
and  burnt  by  the  British,  near  Schlosser,  to 
the  east  of  the  Niagara,  on  the  ten-itory  of 
the  United  States  ....  Dec.  29,  — 
Proclamation  of  the  president  against  American 
citizens  aiding  the  Canadians  . Jan.  5,  1838 


Tho  Great  Western  Htc.am  ship  first  arrivcH  at 

Now  Y<a-k luiio  17,  1838 

.\muricau  Irinks  Kusi)cnd cash  paymentH ( )ct,  14, 
Affair  of  .Mr.  .Mac  liuod,  charged  with  aiding  in 
tho  (lo.struction  of  tho  Caroline;  true  bill  found 
agjiin.st  him  for  murdor  and  aiwjii  . Fob.  6,  1841 
Tho  United  Stiitos  bank  :igain  Huspends  ])aymont 

Fob.  7,  — 

Mr.  Fox,  British  minister,  demands  tho  rolciiso 
of  Mr.  Mac  Lend  . . . Miirch  12,  — 

Tho  case  of  Mac  Lcod  is  removed  by  haUas 
corpus  to  tho  supremo  court  at  New  York 

May  G,  — 

A party  of  British  volunteers  cross  the  frontier 
from  Ciuiada,  and  cany  off  colonel  Grogan, 

Sej)t.  9,  — 

Resignation  of  all  the  United  Sbitcs  ministers, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Wcb.stcr  Sept,  ii,  — 
President's  proclamation  against  lawless  at- 
tempts of  American  citizens  to  invade  British 
possessions,  mid  to  suppress  secret  lodgc.s, 
clubs,  and  associations  . . Sept.  25,  — 

Grogan  is  given  uii  to  the  American  goveniment 

Oct.  4,  - 

Trial  of  Mac  Leod  commences  at  Utica,  Oct.  4 ; 

acquitted Oct.  12,  — 

Colossal  statue  of  Washington  placed  in  the 
capitol  at  AVashington  . . . Dec.  i,  — 

Affair  of  the  Creole,  which  leads  to  a dispute 

with  England Dec. , — 

[This  vessel,  mi  American,  was  on  her  voyage  to 
New  Orleans  with  a cargo  of  slaves ; they 
mutinied,  murdered  the  owner,  woimded  the 
captain,  and  compelled  the  crew  to  take  the 
ship  to  Nassau,  New  Providence,  where  the 
governor,  considering  them  as  passengers, 
allowed  them,  against  the  protest  of  the 
American  consul,  to  go  at  liberty.] 

Announcement  of  lord  Ashburton’s  mission  to 
the  United  States  . . . .Jan.  i,  1842 

Arrest  of  Hogan,  implicated  in  the  Caroline 

affair Feb.  2,  — 

Lord  Ashburton  arrives  at  New  York  April  i,  — 
Washington  treaty,  defining  the  boundaries 
between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
American  possessions,  and  for  suppressing 
the  slave  trade,  and  giving  up  fugitive 
criminals ; signed  at  Washington,  by  lord 
Ashburton  and  Mr.  Webster  . Aug.  9,  — 
The  tariff  bill  is  passed  . . . Aug.  10,  — 

Lord  Ashburton  leaves  the  United  States, 

Sept.  5 ; arrives  in  England  . Sept.  23,  — 

Death  of  Dr.  Channing  . . . Oct.  2,  — 

War  declared  against  the  United  States  by 
Mexico,  on  accomit  of  the  proposed  annex- 
ation of  Texas  ....  June  4,  1845 
[Several  actions  are  fought  between  the  beUi- 
gerents,  adverse  to  Mexico.] 

Resolution  of  the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives for  terminating  the  jomt  occupancy 

of  Oregon April  20,  1846 

Annexation  of  New  Mexico  to  the  United 
Stiites,  after  a proti*acted  war  . Aug.  23,  — 

Treaty  fixing  the  north-west  boundary  of  the 
U.  S.  at  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude,  and 
giving  the  British  possession  of  Yancouver’s 
island,  the  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia 
river,  &c.,  signed  ....  June  12,  — 

The  Mexicans  defeated  by  general  Taylor,  at 
Bueno  Vista  ....  Feb.  22,  23,  1847 
Vera  Cruz  taken  by  storm,  March  29 ; the 
Mexicans  everywhere  worsted.  Great  battle 
of  Sierra  Gorda;  the  Mexicans  signally  de- 
feated by  gen.  Scott,  who  takes  6000  prisoners 

Apiil  18,  — 

Treaty  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States, 

ratified May  19,  1848 

Riot  at  the  theatre.  New  York,  occasioned  by  the 
dispute  between  Mr.  Forrest  and  Mr.  Macready 

May  10,  1849 
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UNITED  STATES  of  AMERICA,  continued. 


Proclamation  of  the  president  against  the 


marauding  expedition  to  Cuba  * . Aug.  it,  1849 

The  Freueh  ambassador  dismissed  from  Wash- 
ington   Sept.  14,  — 

Treaty  with  England  for  a transit  way  across 

Panamd 1 850 

Death  of  Mr.  Calhoun  . . . March  31,  — 

Destructive  fire  in  Philadelphia  . Julyg,  — 
Bill  to  admit  California  a member  of  the  states, 
passes  the  senate  . . . Aug.  15,  — 


President  Fillmore  issues  a second  proclamation 
against  the  promoters  of  a second  expedition 
to  Cuba,  and  the  ship  Cleoi>atra,  freighted 
with  military  stores  destined  for  that  island, 

is  seixed April  25,  1851 

Census  of  the  United  States  taken;  the  poini- 
lation  ascertained  to  amount  to  23,347,884,  in 
the  whole  union  ....  June  16,  — 

Death  of  Henry  Clay,  the  American  minister, 

aged  75 June  29,  — 

Failure  of  the  second  expedition  against  Cuba 
by  Lopez  and  his  followers ; they  are  all 
defeated  and  taken  ; 51  arc  shot  by  the  Cuban 
authorities,  Lopez  is  garotted,  and  the  rest 
are  sent  prisoners  to  Spain,  where,  after  some 
negotiation,  they  are  mercifully  set  at  liberty. 

See  Cuba Aug. — Sept.  — 

Death  of  J.  F.  Cooper,  the  American  novelist. 

Sept.  17,  — 

The  president  issues  a proclamation  against  the 
sympathisers  with  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  Mexico  . . • . . Oct.  22,  — 

Part  of  the  capitol  of  Washington,  and  the 
whole  of  the  library  of  the  United  States  con- 
gress destroyed  by  fire  . . Dec.  24,  — 

M.  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian  chief,  arrives  at 
Washington,  on  the  invitation  of  the  United 
States  legislature  ....  Dec.  30,  — 
Publication  of  “ Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  by  Mrs. 

Stowe March  20,  1852 

The  dispute  with  England  relating  to  the  Fish- 
eries occurs  about  this  time ; Mr.  Webster’s 
note  upon  the  subject  . . . July  14,  — 

Lone  Star  Society  (see  Lone  Star)  . . Aug.  — 

The  United  States  ship  Crescent  City  boarded  at 
Havannah,  and  not  allowed  to  land  her  mails 

or  passengers Oct.  3,  — 

Death  of  the  eminent  statesman  Daniel  Webster, 
in  his  70th  year  . . . Oct.  24,  — 

Expedition  to  Japan — 

Address  to  the  women  of  America  on  slavery, 
adopted  by  the  duchess  of  Sutherland  and 
other  ladies . (signed  afterwards  by  576,000 
Englishwomen)  ....  Nov.  26,  — 
Affair  of  Koszta  at  Smyrna  (see  Koszta)  June  21,  1853 

Crystal  palace  opens  at  New  York  . July  14,  — 

Duel  between  M.  Soul6  (American  minister  at 
Madi-id)  and  M.  Turgot  . . . Dec.  18,  — 

Great  fire  at  New  York — Great  Republic  clipper 

destroyed Dec.  26,  — 

Astor  Library,  New  York,  opened  for  the 

public Jan.  9,  1854 

Wm.  Walker  proclaims  the  republic  of  Sonora 
divided  into  two  states — Sonora  and  Lower 

California Jan.  18,  — 

American  steamer  Black  Warrior  seized  at  Cuba, 

Feb.  28,  — 

After  prolonged  negotiation,  the  Spanish 
government  remitted  the  fine,  but  considered 

the  seizure  legal April,  — 

Commercial  treaty  concluded  between  Japan 


and  United  States  by  commodore  Perry  (sent 
there  for  the  purpose)  . . March  23,  1854 

Captain  Hollins  in  American  sloop  Cyane,  bom- 
bards San  Juan  do  Nicaragua  . July  13,  — 
Reciprocity  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
United  States  (re.specting  Newfoundland 
fishery,  international  trade,  &c.)  ratified, 

Aug.  2,  — 

Negotiation  for  the  annexation  of  the  Sandwich 

Islands Oct.  — 

Dreadful  election  riots  in  Kansas,  March  & April,  1855 
War  with  the  Indians,  who  are  defeated, 

April  25,  29,  — 

Dispute  with  British  government  on  enlistment 
(sea  Foreif/n  Leyion)  ....  July,  — 
Gen.  Harney  gains  a victory  over  the  Sioux 

Indians Sept.  3,  — 

Senator  Charles  Sumner  savagely  assaulted  by 
senator  Preston  Brooks  in  the  senate-house 
for  speaking  against  slavery  . . May  2,  1856 

Mr.  Crampton,  the  British  envoy,  dismissed. 

May  28,  — 

John  C.  Fremont  nominated  the  “Republican” 
candidate  for  the  pre.sidency  . June  17,  — 
Battle  in  Kansas ; the  slavers  (under  capt.  Reid) 
defeat  Brown  and  the  Abolitionists  Aug.  30,  — 
James  Buchanan  elected  president  . Nov.  4,  — 
The  Resolute  presented  to  queen  Victoria  (see 

Franklin) Dec.  12,  — 

Lord  Napier  appointed  British  envoy  to  United 
States  (Jan.  16);  warmly  received  March  18,  1857 
Central  America  question  settled  . March,  — 
Judgment  given  in  the  “ Dred  Scott”  case  in 
the  supreme  court.  He  was  claimed  as  a 
slave  in  a free  state  : 2 judges  declare  for  his 
freedom,  5 against  it,  which  causes  great  dis- 
satisfaction throughout  the  free  states  March,  — 
Disorganised  state  of  Utah  ; troops  march  to 
support  new  governor  . May  and  J une,  — 
Riots  in  Washington  against  Irish  electors, 

June  I,  — 

And  in  New  York  on  account  of  changes  in  the 
police  arrangements  . . . June,  — 

Insurrection  in  Kansas  quelled  . . July,  — 

Commercial  panic  in  New  York  . . Aug.  — 

Outrage  at  Staaten  Island ; quarantine  house 

burnt Sept.  7,  — 

Dispute  respecting  right  of  search,  settled  May,  1858 
Tranquillity  restored  in  Utah  . . June,  — 

Great  rejoicing  at  the  completion  of  the  Atlantic 
telegraph  (see  Submarine  Telegrayh)  Aug.  — 
Lieut.  Moffat  seizes  the  American  slave  ship 
Echo  and  takes  her  to  Charleston  . Sept.  — 
Death  of  W.  H.  Prescott,  the  historian  Jan.  28,  1859 
Daniel  Sickles,  a government  ofiicial,  killing 
Philip  Barton  Key,  for  adultery  with  his  wife, 
is  acquitted  of  murder  amid  much  applause, 

Feb.  26,  — 

The  American  commodore  Tatnall  assists  the 
English  at  the  Chinese  engagement  on  the 
river  Peiho,  saying,  ‘ ‘ Blood  is  thicker  than 
water  ” .....  June  25,  — 

Gen.  Ward,  the.  United  States  envoy,  goes  to 
Pekin,  but  does  not  see  the  emperor  . July,  — 
Gen.  Harney  sends  troops  to  San  Juan  Island, 
near  Vancouver’s  Island,  “to  protect  the 
American  settlers  ; ” moderation  of  the 
British,  who  have  a naval  force  at  hand  ; 
Governor  Douglas  also  sends  troops,  July  27,  — 
Insurrection  at  Harper’s  Ferry  t . Oct.  16,  — 
Gen.  Harney  superseded  by  gen.  Scott  at  San 


* This  expedition,  notwithstanding,  under  a Spanish  adventurer  named  Lopez,  landed  600  men  at 
Cuba.  After  a short  but  obstinate  struggle  they  took  the  town  of  Cardenas  ; and  shortly  afterwards  had  a 
land  engagement  with  some  Spanish  soldiers,  in  which  many  of  them  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners  ; the 
others  then  embarked  with  Lopez  in  the  Creole  steamer,  and  thus  escaiied  from  a Spanish  war  steamer,  the 
Pizarro,  May,  1850.  The  second  expedition  of  Lopez,  in  Aug.  1851,  was,  however,  fatal  to  him  and  his 
followers,  as  above  related. 

t John  Brown,  called  captain  Brown  and  old  Brown,  was  a prominent  leader  in  the  violent  conflicts  in 
Kansas,  during  the  agitation  respecting  the  question  of  its  becoming  a slave  state.  He  was  a monomaniac 
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Juan,  who  luakos  oonciliutory  ovcrtuivH; 
iuvi'i>to»l  by  f'ovornor  Douj'liw  . Nov.,  1859 
Doath  of  Wa.Hliin^ftou  Irvin^f  . . Nov.  26,  — 

liroat  aj^itatioM  in  tho  conjfrcsa,  Nov.  1859;  no 
H])oakor  olcotoil  till  ....  Fob.  i,  i860 
I’rosidont  IhK'han.in  protests  aj^ainst  a ])roiiosoil 
inquiry  inti>  his  acts  . . March  28,  — 

Tho  national  ronnblioan  convention  moot  at 
Chieagi> : Abraham  Ijineoln  cho.son  ii-s  candi- 
dato  for  tho  i>residency  . . . May  16,  — 

Ja]>anoso  omb;us.sy  roceivod  by  tho  president  at 

Washinjjfton May  17,  — 

Fresh  disputes  at  San  Juan,  through  general 
llarnoy,  who  is  recalled  . . iMay,  — 

■NVilliam'tiooilrich  (Fetor  Farley)  dies  iday,  — 
Tho  national  democratic  convention  meet  at 
llaltimoro  ; a large  number  of  delegates 
secede : tho  remainder  nominate  Stephen 
Doughxs  :us  in-esident ; the  seeeders  nominate 
John  IJreekinridgo  ....  June  18,  — 
Tho  Great  Eastet'a  arrives  at  New  York,  June  23,  — 
The  Ih-ince  of  Wales  arrives  at  Detroit  in  the 
United  States,  Sept.  20;  \dsits  Washington, 

Oct.  3;  Fhiladelphia,  Oct.  9;  New  York, 

Oct.  II  ; Boston,  Oct.  17;  embarks  at  Port- 
land   Oct.  20,  — 

Abraham  Lincoln,  the  repubUcan  candidate, 
elected  president  * . . . . Nov.  6,  — 

Inten.se  e.>teitement  at  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  in  other  southern  states  . Nov.  — 
South  Carolina  secedes  from  the  union,  Dec. 

20 ; lUabama,  Florida,  Alississippi  follow, 

Dec.  i860  and  Jan.  1861 
Vacillating  policy  of  president  Buchanan  ; the 
secrehirics  Cass,  Cobb,  Floyd,  ;nid  Thompson 
resign  ....  Dec.  i860 — Jan.  1861 
^lajor  Anderson,  of  United  States  ai’my,  occu- 
pies Fort  Sumter  in  Carolina  . Dec.  26,  i860 
Delegates  from  South  CiU'oUna  not  received  by 

the  president Dec.  30,  i860 

New  York  and  other  northern  states  protest 
against  the  secession ; a general  fast  pro- 
claimed; observed  on,  , . . Jan.  4,  1861 

Kansas  admitted  a shite  . . . Jan.  21,  — 

Secession  of  Georgia,  Jan.  18;  Louisiana,  Jan.  26,  — 

Jeffei*son  Davis,  elected  by  the  six  seceding 
stiites,  is inaugimited  jiresident  of  the  “south- 
ern confederacy,”  at  Montgomery,  Alabama, 

Feb.  18,  — 

New  (Morrill)  tariff  bill  passed  (nearly  prohibits 
commerce  with  England)  . . March  2,  — 

President  Davis  prepares  for  war  (100,000  men 

to  be  raised) March,  — 

Lincohi,  inaugurated  president  at  Washington, 
says,  “the  central  idea  of  secession  is  the 
essence  of  anarchy  ” ...  March  4,  — 

Texas  (the  7th  state)  secedes  . March  4,  — 
Southern  commissioners  not  received  by  the 
president  at  Washington  . . M;irch  12,  — 

Gen.  Mhnfield  Scott,  in  a letter  to  president 
Lincohi,  sets  before  him  four  courses : either, 

I. , to  surrender  to  slavery  half  the  tendtory 
acquired  or  to  be  acquired ; II.,  to  blockade  all 
revolted  ports  ; III.,  to  say  to,^eceding  states, 
“Wayward  sisters,  go  in  peace!”  or  IV.,  to 
conquer  the  south,  which  would  require 


300.000  .and  afterwards  a resident  amiy  ftho 

letter  l)oeame  public  in  Oct.  1862)  . M.irch,  i86i 

(Ii’eat  e.xcitement  at  tlie  o])eration  of  t he  new 
Morrill  tarilf,  whicb  begins  . . April  i,  — 

'I'he  war  begins  : Fort  Sumter,  at  Cliarleston, 
taken  by  the  secessionists,  after  a bloodless 

conllict Aiiril  12,  — 

President  Lincoln  summons  tho  congi-ess  to 
meet  on  July  4 ; is.sues  a jiroclamation  calling 
on  the  stiites  to  furnish  a contingent  of 

75.000  men,  (tc.  ....  April  15,  — 

Massiiclm-setts,  New  York,  Fcnnsylvaniii,  iiml 

other  states  /.cidously  resiiond,  with  vigorous 
prepanitions  for  Wiir  : Kentuck3',  North  Ciiro- 
liuii,  Virginiii,  Tennessee,  iind  Mis.soiwi,  de- 
cidedly refuse,  iisserting  the  j)roposed  coer- 
cion to  bo  wicked,  illegal,  and  unconstitu- 

tioiiiil A])i-il,  — 

The  mob  in  Baltimore,  Miiryland,  athack  some 
Miissachusctts  regiments  on  their  wiiy  to 
Wiushington ; several  persons  killed  in  the 

conflict April  19,  — 

President  Diivis  Lssuc.s  letters  of  niiirque,  Aiiril 
17  ; president  Lincoln  iiroclaims  the  blockiide 
of  the  ports  of  seceding  states  . Aiiril  ig,  — 
U.  S.  Arsenal  at  Ilarijcr’s  Feiry,  Virginia,  fired 
by  command,  and  15.000  stind  of  anus  de- 
stroyed, April  18:9  ships  of  war  and  naval 
stores  in  the  navy  yard,  Norfolk,  Va.,  burnt 
to  prevent  them  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
southern  confederates,  who  occupy  the  place, 

April  21,  — ■ 

Virginia  (except  West  Virginia)  secedes  by  ordi- 
nance (the  8th)  ....  April  25,  — 

Lineoln  ealls  for  42,034  volunteers  for  three 
years.  May  3,  and  informs  foreign  powers  of 
his  intention  to  m.aintain  the  union  . May  4,  — 

The  confederates  under  Beauregard  and  John- 
ston, in  Virginia,  threaten  Washington,  de- 
fended by  the  federals  under  generals  Winfield 
Scott  and  George  MeClellan  . . May,  — 

The  British  queen  eommands  her  subjects  to  be 
neutral  in  the  ensuing  war  . . May  13,  — 

The  federals  enter  Vii'ginia ; Beaui-egard  eaUs 
on  the  Virginians  to  rise  and  expel  them, 

June  I,  — 

Foimal  secession  of  Arkansas,  May  6 ; North 
Carolina,  May  21  ; Tennessee  (9th,  loth,  and 

Tith) Jmie  8,  — 

Several  Briti.sh  vessels  seized  while  endeavour- 
ing to  break  the  blockade ; the  southern 
privateer  Savannah  captured  . . June,  — 

Neutrality  announeed  by  the  Freneh  emperor, 

June  10,  — 

Fast-day  in  confederate  states  . . June  13,  — 

Missonri.  t — Gen.  Lyon  raises  afederal  army,  and 
defeats  the  state  troops,  June  17  ; the  fedei-als 
repulsed  at  C.arthage,  July  5 ; Fremont  takes 
command  in  W.  Missouri,  July  26;  federals 
victorious  at  Athens,  Aug.  5 ; at  Wilson’s 
Creek  (gen.  Lyon  killed),  Aug.  10 ; Fremont 
proclaims  martial  law,  and  freedom  to  slaves 
of  rebels,  Aug.  31 ; Lexington  surrenders  to 
confederates.  Sept.  20 ; Fremont  blamed,  re- 
tires ; sueceeded  by  Hunter  . . Nov.  2,  — 

Virginia. — fFederals  defeated  at  Great  Bethel, 


on  the  slavery  question  ; and  eontending  that  all  means  for  annihilating  slavery  were  justifiable,  he 
gathered  together  a band  of  desperate  eharaeters,  who  so  mueh  annoyed  Missouri  and  other  slave  states, 
that  a reward  was  oflered  for  his  head.  He  had  arranged  for  the  suceessful  issue  of  the  insurreetion  above 
mentioned,  so  far  as  to  devise  a provisional  government  and  a new  constitution.  On  Oct.  16,  he  and  his 
band,  aided  by  a mob,  seized  the  arsenal  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  a town  on  the  borders  of  Virginia  and  Baltimore, 
stopped  the  railway  trains,  and  cut  the  telegraph  wires  ; a confiiet  with  the  military  ensued,  when  many 
of  the  insurgents  were  killed.  Brown  was  eaptured,  tried,  and  executed  on  Dec.  2 ; and  several  of  his 
companions  were  executed  in  March,  i860.  These  events  caused  a panic  for  a- while  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  much  valueless  excitement  in  Boston  and  other  northern  towns. 

* 303  electors  are  appointed  to  vote  for  a president : 152  to  be  a majority.  The  numbers  were,  for 
A.  Lrncohr,  180  ; John  C.  Breckinridge,  72  ; John  Bell,  39 ; Stephen  A.  Douglas,  12. 

t Very  many  skir-mishes  took  place,  with  various  results. 
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Juno  lo;  occupy  Harper’s  Ferry,  evacuated 
by  tlio  confederates,  June  i6;  col.  regrim 
and  600  confederates  surrender  at  Beverley, 

July  13,  1861 

McClellan  defeats  confederates  cat  Richinount, 

July  IT ; Paterson  iiermits  the  junction  of  the 
confederates  under  Johnston  and  Beauregard 
ndar  Manassas,  July  15  ; who  are  repulsed  at 

Ccntreville July  18,  — 

Battle  of  Manassas  or  Bull  Run  (which  see), 
Virginia;  the  fedcrals,  seized  with  iianic,  flee 
in  utter  disorder  ....  July  21,  — 

Meeting  of  U.  S.  Congress,  July  4 ; a loan  of  250 
million  dollars  authorised  . . July  17,  — 

Meeting  of  confederate  congress  at  Richmond, 

Virginia July  20,  — 

Passport  system  introduced  into  the  northern 
states,  and  the  liberty  of  the  iiress  greatly 

restricted Aug.  — 

The  charges  in  the  Morrill  tariff'  greatly  raised  ; 
the  confederates  jn-ohibit  exportation  of 
cotton  except  by  southern  ports  . Aug.  — 
Federal  gen.  Butler  takes  Fort  Hatteras,  N. 
Carolina  (700  prisoners  and  1000  stand  of 

arms) Aug.  29,  — 

Fast-day  in  federal  states  . . Sept.  26,  — 

Garibaldi  declines  command  in  the  federal 

army Sept.  — 

Battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff  ; federals  defeated  and 
gen.  Baker  killed  near  Leesburg,  Virginia ; 
hundreds  drowned  . . . Oct.  21,  — 

The  federals  and  confederates  enter  Kentucky  ; 
the  governor  protests  ; many  skirmishes. 

Sept. — Dec.  — 

Resignation  of  gen.  Scott,  Oct.  31  ; George 
McClellan  made  commander-in-chief  of  the 

federal  army Nov.  i,  — 

The  federal  general  Sherman  takes  Port  Royal 
forts,  S.  Carolina  . . . Nov.  7,  8,  — 

Capt.  Wilkes  of  federal  war  steamer  San  Jacinto, 
boards  the  Royal  British  mail  packet  Trent, 
and  carries  off  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  con- 
federate commissioners,  and  their  secretaries, 

Nov.  8,  and  conveys  them  to  Boston,  Nov.  ig,  — 
Great  rejoicings  in  the  northern  states  at  the 
capture  of  Mason  and  Slidell  , . Nov.  — 

McClellan  reviews  70,000  men  . . Nov.  20,  — 

Confederate  steamer  Nashville  burns  the  federal 
ship  Harvey  Birch,  Nov.  19,  and  brings  the 
crew  on  to  Southampton  . . Nov.  21,  — 

A secession  ordinance  passed  by  a party  in  Mis- 
souri, Nov.  2 ; the  same  in  Kentucky,  Nov.  30,  — 
Dissensions  increase  between  the  republicans 
(abolitionists)  and  the  democrats  in  New 

York,  &c Nov.  — 

President  Lincoln  states  that  the  federal  armies 
comprise  660,971  men  . . . Dec.  2,  — 

Meeting  of  congress,  which  votes  thanks  to  capt. 
Wilkes,  Dec.  2 ; the  foreign  envoys  at  Wash- 
ington protest  against  his  act . . Dec.  3,  — 

The  federals  commence  sinking  hulks  filled 
with  stones  to  block  up  Charleston  harbour, 

S.  Carolina  [it  created  much  indignation  in 

England] Dec.  21,  — 

Banks  at  New  York  suspend  cash  payments, 

Dec.  30,  — 

A firm  despatch  from  the  British  government 
arrives,  Dec.  18,  1861  ; Mason,  &c.  surren- 
dered, sail  for  Europe  . . . . Jan.  i,  1862 

Phelps’  fruitless  expedition  to  Ship  Island, 
Mississipiii  Sound  . . Dec.  3,  1861 — Jan.  — 


Confederate  gen.  Zollicoffer  defeated  and  slain 
at  Mill  Springs  or  Somerset,  Kentucky, 

Jan.  19,  1862 

Tennessee. — The  federals  take  Fort  Henry,  FelS. 

6 ; Fort  Donnelson,  with  15,000  indsoners, 

Feb.  16  ; and  Nashville  . . Feb.  23,  — 

Burnside’s  exx)cdition  sails,  Jan.  11  ; takes 
Roanoke,  N.  Carolina,  Feb.  7,  8 ; Newborn, 

March  14,  — 

Confederate  iron-plated  ship  Merrimac  destroys 
federal  vessels  Cumberland  and  Congress  in 
Hamilton  roads,  March  8 ; is  repulsed  by 
federal  iron-clad  floating  battery  Monitor, 

March  9,  — 

McClellan  and  his  army  (100,000)  cross  the 
Potomac  and  find  the  confederate  camp  at 
Bidl  Run  evacuated  . . . March  10,  — 

Capt.  Wilson  (British)  boldly  rescues  his  ve.ssel, 
Emily  St.  Pierre,  a merchantman,*  from  the 

federals March  21,  — 

Confederates  defeated  at  Winchester,  March  23,  — 
McClellan  besieges  Yorktown,  held  by  30,000 

confederates April  5,  — 

General  Burnside  occupies  Beaufort  and  Fort 

Ma?on April  i,  — 

Correspondents  of  English  newspapers  ex- 
cluded from  federal  army  . . April  5,  — 

Great  battles  at  Pittsburg  Landing  near  Corinth, 
Tennessee;  confederates  victorious,  but  lose 
their  able  gen.  Albert  Johnstone,  April  6,  7,  — 
Federals  take  Fort  Pulaska,  on  the  Savannah, 

April  II  ; and  New  Orleans  . April  26,  — 
Yorktown  evacuated  by  confederates  . May  5,  — 
The  Seward-Lyons  treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  for  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  signed  April  7 ; ratified  May  20,  — 
Confederates  repulsed  at  Williamsburg,  May  5 ; 
their  naval  depot  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  sur- 
renders, May  10 ; they  burn  the  Merrimac, 

May  27,  — 

Commodore  Farragut  with  a flotilla  ascends  the 

Mississippi May,  — 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  taken  by  federals.  May  — 
McClellan  takes  Hanover  court-house.  May  27,  — 
Confederates  retreat  from  Corinth  . May  30,  — 

Skirmishes  .'in  Virginia  : success  varying.  May,  — 
Severe  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  before  Richmond 
(indecisive)  ....  May  31,  June  i,  — 
Federals  defeated  near  Charleston  June  16,  — 
Federal  forces  under  Fremont,  Banks,  and 
McDowell,  placed  under  Pope  ; Fremont  re- 
signs   June  27,  — 

General  Butler  excites  great  indignation  by  his 
military  rigour  at  New  Orleans,  May  <fc  June,  — 
United  States  debt  estimated  at  100,000,  oool, 

June,  — 

Seven  days’  conflict  on  the  Chickahominy 
before  Richmond ; the  confederate  gen.  Lee 
compels  McCleUan  to  abandon  the  siege  and 
retreat  17  miles  . . June  26 — July  i,  — 

The  tariff  still  further  raised  . . July,  — 

Many  conflicts  in  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and 
Tennessee  through  confederate  guerilla  par- 
ties . . .*  . . June  and  July,  — 

Lincoln  visits  and  encourages  the  army  of 
McClellan,  and  calls  for  300,000  volunteers, 

July,  — 

Halleck  supersedes  McClellan  as  commander- 

in-chief July  26,  — 

Slow  volunteering  ; many  emigrations  to  Canada 
and  Europe ; habeas  corpus  suspended ; the 


* She  was  sailing  from  Calcutta  to  New  Brunswick,  and  while  attempting  to  inquire  whether  a blockade 
existed,  was  captiired  off  Charleston  bar  by  a federal  ship  of  war.  Her  captain,  William  Wilson,  and  his 
cook  and  steward,  were  permitted  to  remain  on  board  on  her  voyage  to  Philadelphia.  On  March  i,  1862, 
Wilson  with  his  two  associates  succeeded,  by  stratagem  and  courage,  in  recovering  the  command  of  the 
vessel,  overcoming  two  U.  S.  officers  and  13  sailors,  and  brought  her  into  Liverpool.  The  owners  of  the 
ship  gave  him  2000  guineas,  and  the  Liverpool  merchants  presented  him  with  a magnificent  testimonial  of 
their  admiration  of  his  gallantry.  The  British  government  refused  to  restore  the  vessel  when  claimed  by 
the  Americans. 
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prcsidont  onlains  u draft  if  tlio  volniitocrH  aro 
not  ready  by  A !■;  . . . duly,  18C2 

roj)o’M  troops  mvago  Virjfinia  ; bo  is  dofoatetl  at 
t^otlar  Mountain  by  Ken.  Thomas  Jelferson 
“ Stonewall  ”•  Jackson  . . Auk-  p,  — 

McClellan  retreats  to  Harrison’s  bandinK  (aiucl 
to  have  lost  70,000  men,  killed,  wounded, 
l^risonors,  and  deserters)  , . Aug.  16,  — 

Jackson  turns  the  flank  of  rojHJs  army,  and 
defeats  him  at  tlroveton,  Virginia,  Aug.  29; 
and  when  reinforced  by  Leo  defeats  him  aiul 
McDowell  at  Dull  H»in,  Aug.  30  ; and  at 

Centrevillo Sept,  i,  — 

Tho  remains  of  Pope’s  army  fleo  behind  the 
lines  of  Wivshington  ; ho  is  removed  to  the 
north  west  to  act  against  tho  Indian  insur- 
rection   Sept.  2,  — 

McDowell  superseded ; charged  with  treachciy, 

ho  claims  a trial Sept.  — 

McClellan  ai)pointed  commander-in-chief, 
marches  against  the  confederates  under  Lee, 
who  have  crossed  the  Potomac  and  entered 

Maryland Sept.  — 

Severe  conflicts  at  South  Mountain  Gap  (or 
Middletown),  Sept.  14-16;  confederates,  after  a 
great  fight  near  Antietam  Creek  and  Sharps- 
burg  road,  retreat  . . . Sept.  17,  — 

Harper’s  Ferry  surrendered  to  Jackson,  Sept. 

15 ; he  crosses  Potomac  and  joins  Lee’s  army. 

Sept.  17,  — 

Federal  cause  declining  in  the  west ; they  lose 
Lexington  and  Munsfordville,  Aug.  and  Sept.  — 
Thanksgiving-day  in  southern  states.  Sept.  18,  — 
Confederates  re-enter  Virginia  laden  with 

stores Sept.  22,  — 

Lincoln  proclaims  freedom  to  the  slaves  in  the 

confederate  states,  Jan.  i,  1863,  if  the  states 
have  not  returned  to  the  union  . Sept.  22,  — 

Secret  convention  of  16  governors  of  states  at 
Altoona,  Pennsylvania,  approve  Lincoln’s 

policy Sept,  24,  — 

Draught  of  40,000  men  ordered  in  New  York 

state  by  Oct.  15 Sept.  — 

Engagement  near  Juka,  Mississippi;  confede- 
rates retreat Sept.  19,  — 

Lincoln  suspends  habeas  corpus  writ,  and 
authorises  severe  measures  against  disloyal 
persons Sept.  25-27,  — 


Dosperato  lait  indociHivo  conflicts  near  Corinth, 
'rennoHseo,  Oct.  3 ; and  at  J’errysvillo,  Ken- 
tucky ......  Oct.  8,  1862 

Confederate  gen.  Stuart  crosses  Upper  Potomac 
and  enters  Pennsylvania  ; enters  Chambers- 
burg  and  other  places,  carrying  off  horses, 
ammunition,  etc.  ; rides  round  tho  federal 
anuy,  and  returns  to  his  camj)  . Oct.  9-13,  — 
Gold  at  29  premium  at  New  York  . . Oct.  — 

Great  Democratic  meeting  at  New  York,  con- 
demning the  ])rcsidcnt’s  policy  . Oct.  12,  — 
At  New  Orleans  llutlcr  compels  all  persons  who 
refuse  to  take  tho  oath  of  allegiance  to  send 
in  their  names  and  register  their  property  to 
tho  provost  marshal  . . . Oct.  12,  — 

McClellan's  head-quarters  at  Harper’s  Ferry, 

Oct.  17,  — 

Raid  of  confederate  gen.  Morgan  in  Kenfricky  ; 
he  can-ies  off  80  federal  waggons  of  ammuni- 
tion, &.C Oct.  1 8,  — 

Ten  confederate  prisoners  at  Palmyra  shot  by 
order  of  gen.  McNeil  in  consequence  of  the 
disappearance  of  Abraham  Allsman  . Oct.  18,  — 

M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  on  behalf  of  the  French 
government,  proposes  joint  mediation  in  the 
American  conflict  to  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 

Oct.  30 ; declined  by  Gcjrtschakoff,  Nov.  8 ; 
by  earl  Russell  . . . . Nov.  13,  — 

The  confederate  steamer  Alabama  captui'es 
several  U.  S.  vessels,  and  excites  much  alarm 
at  New  York  . . . Oct.  and  Nov.  — 

Elections  for  next  congress  ; great  majority^for 
the  democrat  (opposition)  candidates  in  New 
York  and  several  other  states  . . Nov.  4,  — 

McCleUan,  while  advancing  towards  Richmond, 
is  superseded  by  gen.  Burnside,  and  retires 
from  active  service  . . . Nov.  10,  — 

Burnside  advances  towards  Richmond  . Nov.  — 
President  Davis  threatens  reprisals  if  gen. 

McNeil  is  not  suiTendered  . . Nov.  17,  — 

Summons  Fredericksburg  to  surrender;  con- 
federate gen.  Lee,  with  about  80,000  men, 

near Nov.  22,  — 

100,000  federal  soldiers  on  the  sick  list  Nov.  — 
Great  honoiir  shown  to  McClellan ; he  is  pro- 
posed as  the  next  president  . . Nov.  — 

The  federal  government  orders  release  of  dis- 
affected persons  in  prisons  . . Nov.  25,  — 


PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


1789.  General  George  'Washington,  first  president. 
Elected  April  6. 

1793.  General  'Washington  again,  ilarch  4. 

1797.  John  Adams.  March  4. 

1801  & 1805.  Thomas  Jefferson.  March  4. 

1809  & 1813.  James  Maddison.  March  4. 

1817  & 1821.  James  Monroe.  March  4. 

1825.  John  Quincey  Adams.  March  4. 

1829  & 1833.  General  Andrew  Jackson.  March  4. 
1837.  Martin  Van  Buren.  March  4. 


] 1841.  General  William  Hemy  Harrison.  March  4. 
Died  April  4,  succeeded  by 
— John  Tyler  (formerly  vice-president). 

1845.  James  Knox  Polk.  March  4. 

1849.  General  Zachary  Taylor.  March  4.  Died  July 
I 9,  1850,  succeeded  by  the  vice-president, 

I 1850.  Millard  Fillmore. 

' 1853.  General  Franklin  Pierce.  IMarch  4. 

I 1857.  James  Buchanan.  March  4. 

I 1861.  Abraham  Lincoln.  March  4. 


UNIVEESALISTS,  who  believe  in  the  final  salvation  of  all  men,  have  existed  in  various 
countries  and  ages.  Dr.  Tillotson  appears  from  some  of  his  sermons  to  have  adopted  the 
opinion  of  this  universal  salvation.  Johnson.  Certain  it  is,  about  1691,  he  entertained  a 
design  for  forming  a new  book  of  homilies  ; and  a sermon  which  he  preached  before  the  queen 
(Mary)  against  the  absolute  eternity  of  hell  torments,  involved  tliis  doctrine.  Universalists 
are  numerous  in  America. 

UNIVEESAL  SUFFEAGE,  one  of  the  six  points  of  the  charter  (see  Chartists),  was 
adopted  by  the  French  in  the  election  of  their  president  in  1851,  and  of  their  emperor  in 
1852,  and  by  the  Italian  States  in  voting  for  annexation  to  Sardinia  in  i860. 

UNIVEESITIES.  They  sprang  from  the  convents  of  the  regular  clergy,  and  from  the 
chapters  of  cathedrals  in  the  clnu'ch  of  Eome.  The  most  ancient  imiversities  in  Europe  are 


* He  obtained  the  name  by  promising  Beamegard,  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  that  his  brigade  should 
stand  like  a “ stoue  waU.  ” 
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those  of  Oxford,  Cauihridge,  I’aris,  Salamanca,  and  Bologna.  In  old  Aheideen  was  a 
inonastei’}’’,  in  wliicli  youths  were  instructed  in  theology,  the  canon  law,  and  the  school 
j)hiloso])hy,  at  least  200  years  before  the  University  and  King’s  College  were  founded.  The 
British  universities  were  vested  with  the  lands  of  ex-lioman  Catholics,  and  permitted  to  send 
members  to  i)arlianient,  by  James  I.  The  following  are  the  principal  universities,  generally 
with  the  dates  given  by  Bouillet.  For  other  particulars,  see  them  severally. 


Aberdeen  founded  . a.d.  1494 
Abo,  Finland  ....  1640 
Andrew’s,  St.,  Seotland  . .1411 

Angers,  ehiefly  law  . . 1364 

Anjou,  1349 ; enlarged  . . — 

Athens 1836 

Basle,  Switzerland  . . . 1460 

Berlin 1810 

Berne 1834 

BesanQon,  Burgundy  , . 1676 

Bologna,  Italy  . , . . 433 

Bonn 1818 

Bourdeaux  . . . . 1472 

Bourges 1465 

Bruges,  Freneb  Flanders . . 1665 

Brussels  .....  1834 
Caen,  Normandy,  1436;  re- 
vived   1803 

Cambridge,  began  about  630 ; 

revived  . . . .915 

Cambridge,  New  England, 
projeeted  . . . . 1630 

Cologne  in  Germany,  re- 
founded ....  1385 
Compostella,  Spain  . . .1517 

Coimbra,  Portugal  , .1279 

Copenhagen  . . . . 1476 

Cordova,  Spain  . . . 968 

Craeow,  Poland,  700  ; revived  1364 
Dijon,  Franee  . , . . 1722 

Dilhngen,  Swabia  . . . 1565 

Dole,  Burgundy  . . . 1422 

Dorpat  . . . . . 1632 

Douay,  Freneb  Flanders  . . 1568 

Dresden,  Saxony  . . . 1694 

Drumcondra(Catbolie)Ireland  1 862 
Dublin  (see  Trinity  College)  . 1591 
Edinburgh,  founded  by 

James  VI 1582 

Erfurt,  Thuringia ; enlarged  1390 

Erlangen 1743 

Evora,  Portugal  . . . 1533 

Florenee,  Italy,  enlarged  . . 1439 


Frankfort-on-the-Oder  . a.d.  1506 

Franeker 1585 

Fribourg,  Germany  . . 1460 

Geneva 1368 

Glasgow 1450 

Gottingen 1735 

Granada,  Spain  . . . 1537 

Gripswald 1547 

Groningen,  Friesland  . . 1614 

Halle,  Saxony  . . . . 1694 

Heidelberg  ....  1386 
Helmstadt  . . . . 1575 

Ingoldstadt,  Bavaria  . . 1573 

Jena,  or  Sala,  Thuringia  . 1558 

Kiel,  Holstein  . . . . 1665 

King’s  College,  London  {u-Mch 

see) 1829 

Konigsberg,  Prussia  . . 1544 

Leipsic,  Saxony  . . . 1409 

Leyden,  Holland  . . . 1575 

Liege 1816 

Lima,  in  Peru  . . . .1614 

Lisbon,  1290;  removed  to 
Coimbra  ....  1391 
London  University  {which  see)  1826 
Louvaine,  Flanders,  926;  en- 


larged 

. . 1426 

Lyons,  France 

. 830 

Marburg  . 

. . 1527 

Mechhn,  Flanders. 

. 1440 

Mentz 

. . 1477 

Montpellier  . 

. 1289 

Moscow,  1754;  again 

. . 1803 

Munich  . 

. 1826 

Munster 

. . 1491 

Nancy  . 

. 1769 

Nantes 

. . 1460 

Naples  . 

. . 1224 

Orange 

• • 1365 

Orleans,  France 

• 1305 

Oxford  (see  Oxford)  . 

. 886  (?) 

Paderborn 

. 1592 

Padua,  Italy 

. . 1228 

Palenza,  1209 : removed  to 


Salamanca  . 

A.D.  1249 

Palermo  . 

• • 1394 

Paris  792  ; renovated  . 

. 1200 

Parma 

. . 1482 

Pau  .... 

. 1722 

Pavia,  1360 ; enlarged 

• • 1599 

Perpignan 

• 1349 

Perugia,  Italy  . 

• • 1307 

Petersburg,  St.,  1747:  again  1819 

Pisa,  1343 ; enlarged 

. 1552 

Poitiers 

. . 1431 

Prague  .... 

• 1348 

Rheims,  1145;  enlarged 

. . 1548 

Rome  .... 

■ 1245 

Rostock,  Mecklenburg 

. . 1419 

Salamanca 

. 1239 

Salerno 

• • 1233 

Salzbui'g 

• 1623 

Saragossa,  Aragon  . 

• • 1474 

Seville  . . . . 

• 1504 

Sienna 

. . 1380 

Siguenza,  Spain 

• 1517 

Sorbonne,  France 
Strasbourg 

. . 1253 

• 1538 

Stutgardt  . 

■ • 1775 

Toledo,  Spain 

. 1499 

Toulouse  . 

. . 1229 

Treves,  Germany  . 

• 1473 

Tubingen,  Wirtemberg 

• • 1477 

Turin  . . . . 

. 1405 

Upsal,  Sweden  . 

. . 1476 

Utrecht,  Holland  . 

• 1636 

Valence,  Dauphine  . 

• • 1454 

Valencia 

. 1209 

Valladolid  . 

. . 1346 

Venice  . . . . 

. 1592 

Vienna 

• • 1365 

Wittenburg  . 

. 1502 

Wurtsburg 

. . 1403 

Wilna  . . . . 

• 1803 

Zurich 

. . 1832 

UNIVEESITY  COLLEGE,  London.  See  London  University  College. 

UNIVEKSITY  COLLEGE,  Oxford.  The  foundation  of  this  college  continues  to  be 
erroneously  ascribed  to  Alfred  ; but  it  was  founded  in  1249,  by  William,  archdeacon  of 
Durham,  by  whom  300  marks  per  annum  were  left  to  the  chancellor  and  university  of  Oxford, 
to  purchase  rents  for  the  support  of  ten,  twelve,  or  more  masters,  at  the  time  the  highest 
academical  title,  and  the  first  purchase  was  made  in  1253.  The  library,  which  contains  a 
valuable  collection  of  MSS.  was  completed  in  1660. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  London  was  instituted  by  charter  granted  Nov.  28,  1836  ; but  a 
second  charter  was  bestowed  Dec.  5,  1837,  which  revoked  the  former  and  modified  several 
of  its  details.  Its  objects  are,  the  advancement  of  religion,  the  promotion  of  knowledge, 
and  giving  encouragement  for  a regular  course  of  education,  by  conferring  academical  degees. 
The  senate  consists  of  a chancellor,  a vice-chancellor,  and  thirty-six  fellows  ; and  examiners 
grant  the  several  degrees  in  arts,  law,  and  medicine,  and  (since  1859)  in  science.  A new 
charter  was  granted  April  21,  1858. 

UNKNOWN  TONGUE.  A disturbance  in  the  rev.  Mr.  Irving’s  chapel,  in  London, 
occasioned  by  a Miss  Hall  interrupting  a discourse  on  prophec}’’,  by  holding  forth  in  what 
was  denominated  the  “ Unknown  Tongue.”  She  was  removed  to  the  vestry.  On  the  same 
evening  a Mr.  Taplin  rose,  and  commenced,  with  the  permission  of  Mr.  Irving,  a violent 
harangue  in  the  same  unknown  language.  A scene  of  most  alarming  confusion  ensued,  the 
whole  congregation  rising  from  their  seats  in  affright,  and  the  females  screaming,  while 
Mr.  Irving  listened  with  the  most  profound  attention  to  the  ravings  of  the  inspired  teacher, 
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(>(•(.  iC,  1S31.  Kumi  this  juTiod  imicli  of  llu!  Miiiu!  iimiiiUMiy,  lollowul  hy  a translation 
into  Kn^dish  rlnijisody,  was  played  oil';  and  lar^a  crowds  asscinldcd,  not  on  Snndays  only, 
hilt  as  early  as  six  o'eloek  on  the  mornings  of’ week-days  also.  Ann.  Jicijistcr.  See  IrvinyUcs. 

rh’ANlUlM,  a brittle  grey  metal,  discovered  by  Klaproth  in  1789,  in  the  mineral 
])iteh-blende.  It  has  lately  been  emiiloyed  in  the  mannl’actnrc  of  glass  for  certain 
Ithilosophieal  jinrposes. 

rixANUS.  Tina  ]danet,  with  its  satellites,  was  discovered  by  ‘William  Ilerseliel, 
March  13,  17S1,  and  called  tlie  Ccorgian  IManet,  in  honour  of  Ids  majesty  George  III. 
'I'hc  name  of  llersehel  was  also  given  to  it,  by  the  astronomers  of  Great  Jiritain.  It  is 
about  twice  as  distant  from  the  snn  as  the  planet  Saturn.  Its  perturbations  led  to  the 
discovery  of  Neptune  in  1846. 

U K ICON  I U.M.  See  Wroxctcr. 

U1\1j\[  and  Tiiummim,  Light  and  Peufection.  xxviii.  30.  It  is  conjectured 

that  these  words  are  in  some  way  connected  witli  tlie  breastplate  of  the  high  priest,  worn  by 
him  when  ho  entered  into  the  holy  jilace,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  an  answer  from  God 
upon  extraordinary  occurrences  in  which  the  welfare  of  the  sovereign  or  the  jieople  was 
involved  (1420  b.c.). 

UPSULINE  NUNS,  a sisterhood  founded  originally  by  St.  Angela,  of  Brescia,  in  1537  ; 
and  so  called  from  St.  Ursula,  to  whom  they  were  dedicated.  Ashe.  They  governed 
themselves  by  the  Augustine  rules.  Monast.  Hist.  Several  communities  of  Ursuliiie  nuns 
have  existed  in  England,  and  some  still  exist  in  Ireland. 

UPUGUAY,  a republic  in  South  America,  declared  its  independence  Aug.  25,  1825  ; 
recognised,  Oct.  4,  1828.  The  president  of  the  executive,  G.  A.  Pereyra,  elected  in  1856, 
was  succeeded  in  i860  by  B.  P.  Berro.  Population  in  1861,  about  304,000. 

USITANT,  an  island  near  Brest,  N.W.  France,  near  which  two  naval  battles  were  fought 
between  the  British  and  French  fleets. 

(i.)  On  July  27,  1778,  after  an  indecisive  action  of  ' " , — 

three  hours,  the  latter,  under  cover  of  the  night, 
withdrew  into  the  harbour  of  Brest.  The  brave 
admiral  Keppel  commanded  the  English  fleet; 
the  count  d’Or\ilhers  the  French.  The  failure  of 
a complete  A-ictory  was  by  many  attributed  to  sir 
Hugh  Palliser’s  non-comphance  with  the  admiral’s 
signals.  This  gentleman  who  was  vice-admiral  of 
the  blue,  preferred  articles  of  accusation  against 
his  commander,  who  was  tried  by  a court-martial, 
but  acquitted  in  the  most  honourable  manner, 
and  the  charge  against  him  declared  by  the  court 
to  be  “ malicious  and  ill-founded.” 

USUKY.  Forbidden  by  parliament,  1341 

loan  of  twenty,  1260.  This  was  at  the  rate  of  437.  6s.  8d.  per  annum  for  ico7.  which  was 
restrained  by  an  act,  1275,  against  the  Jews.  'Until  the  fifteenth  century,  no  Christians 
were  allowed  to  receive  interest  of  money,  and  Jews  were  the  only  usurers,  and  therefore 
often  banished  and  persecuted  (see  Jews).  By  the  37th  of  Henry  YIII.  the  rate  of  interest 
was  fixed  at  10  jier  cent.  1545.  This  statute  was  repealed  by  Edward  VI.  but  re-enacted 
13th  Eliz.  1570.  See  Interest  for  later  legislation. 

UTAH.  See  Mormonites. 

UTRECHT  (the  Roman  Trajectum  ad  Rhenum),  was  the  seat  of  an  independent  bishopric ; 
founded  about  a.d.  695.  The  la.st  prelate,  Heniy  of  Bavaria,  weary  of  his  turbulent  subjects, 
sold  his  temporal  government  to  the  emperor  Charles  Y.  in  1528.  The  union  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces  began  here  (see  United  Provinces),  a.d.  1579.  The  celebrated  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  which  terminated  the  wars  of  queen  Anne,  was  signed  by  the  ministers  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  allies,  except  the  ministers  of  the  empire, 
April  II,  1713.  The  most  important  stipulations  of  this  treaty  were  the  security  of  the 
Protestant  succession  in  England,  the  disuniting  the  French  and  Spanish  crowns,  the 
destruction  of  Dunkirk,  the  enlargement  of  the  British  colonies  and  plantations  in  America, 
and  a full  satisfaction  for  the  claims  of  the  allies.  Utrecht  surrendered  to  the  Prussians, 
!May  9,  1787  ; was  possessed  by  the  French,  Jan.  18,  1795,  and  restored  at  the  peace. 


(2.1  Eord  riowe  signauy  aeieatca  tne  r renen  fleet, 
taking  six  ships  of  the  line,  and  sinking  one  of 
large  force,  and  several  others,  June  i,  1794. 
While  the  two  fleets  were  engaged  in  this  action, 
a large  fleet  of  merchantmen,  on  the  safety  of 
which  the  French  nation  depended  for  its  means 
of  prosecuting  the  war,  got  safely  into  Brest 
harbour,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  enemy  to 
claim  the  laurels  of  the  day,  notwithstanding 
their  loss  in  ships,  and  in  killed  and  wounded, 
which  was  very  great. 


Two  shillings  per  week  were  given  for  the 
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V. 

VACCINATIOlSr  (from  Variola  Vaccina,  the  cow-pox),  discovered  by  Dr,  Edward  Jenner,* 
The  idea  of  vaccination  struck  him  about  1780,  He  made  the  first  experiment  by  transferring 
to  a healthy  child,  in  May,  1 796,  the  pus  from  the  pustule  of  a milkmaid  who  had  caught 
the  cow-pox  from  the  cows.  Dr,  Jenner  announced  his  success  in  1798,  and  vaccination 
became  general  in  1799,  having  been  introduced  Jan,  21  in  that  year.  The  genuine  cow-pox 
appears  in  the  form  of  vesicles  on  the  teats  of  the  cow.  Dr,  Jenner  received  10,000^,  from 
])arliament  for  the  discovery,  June  2,  1802,  and  20,oool.  in  1807,  The  first  national 
institution  for  the  promotion  of  vaccination,  called  the  Eoyal  Jennerian  Institution,  was 
founded  Jan.  19,  1803,  The  emperor  Napoleon  valued  this  service  of  Dr.  Jenner  to  mankind 
so  highly,  that  lie  liberated  Dr.  Wickham,  when  a prisoner  of  war,  at  Jenner’s  request,  and 
subsequently  whole  families  of  English  ; making  it  a point  to  refuse  him  nothing  that  he 
asked.  Vaccination,  although  much  opposed  on  moral  and  religious  grounds,  was  practised 
throughout  all  Europe  previously  to  1816.  The  important  Vaccination  Act,  3 & 4 Viet, 
passed  July  23,  1840,  Vaccination  was  made  compulsory  by  16  & 17  Viet,  c.  100,  passed 
Aug.  20,  1853,  See  Small  pox  and  Inoculation.  An  important  blue-book,  entitled  “ Papers 
on  the  History  and  Practice  of  Vaccination,”  compiled  and  edited  by  Mr.  John  Simon,  was 
published  by  the  Board  of  Health  in  1857. 

VADIMONIAN  LAKE  ; at  a battle  fought  here,  the  Eomans  totally  defeated  the 
Etruscans,  283  b.c. 

VAGEANTS.  After  being  whipped,  a vagrant  was  to  take  an  oath  to  return  to  the  place 
where  he  was  born,  or  had  last  dwelt  for  three  years,  22  Hen.  VIII.  1530,  A vagrant  a 
second  time  convicted,  to  lose  the  upper  part  of  the  gristle  of  his  right  ear,  27  Hen.  VIII. 
1535  ; and  a third  time  convicted,  death.  By  i Edw.  III.  a vagabond  to  be  marked  with  a 
V,  and  be  a slave  for  two  years.  Vagrants  were  punished  by  whipping,  gaoling,  boring  the 
ears,  and  death  for  a second  offence,  14  Eliz.  1572.  The  milder  statutes  were  those  of  17  Geo. 
II.  ; 32,  35,  and  59  Geo.  III.  The  laws  against  vagi-ancy  are  stiU  very  severe  in  England. 
The  present  Vagrant  act  was  passed  in  1824. 

VALEN^AY,  a chateau  near  Chateauroux,  Central  France,  where  Napoleon  I.  imprisoned 
Ferdinand  of  Spain  from  1808  to  1813.  Here  the  latter  was  put  into  full  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Spain,  on  his  agreeing  to  maintain  its  integrity  ; the  treaty  was  signed 
Dec.  8,  1813. 

VALENCIA  (E.  Spain),  the  Valentia  Edetanorum  of  the  Eomans.  Its  university  was 
founded,  it  is  said,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  revived  in  the  fifteenth.  Valencia 
was  taken  by  the  earl  of  Peterborough  in  1705,  but  submitted  to  the  Bourbons  after  the  un- 
fortunate battle  of  Almanza,  in  1707. — It  resisted  the  attempts  made  on  it  by  marshal 
Moncey,  but  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  with  a garrison  of  more  than  16,000  men,  and 
immense  stores,  by  the  French  under  Suchet,  Jan.  9,  1812. 

VALENCIENNES  (N.  France),  This  city  (founded  about  399  b.c.)  was  besieged  from 
May  23  to  July  26,  1 793,  when  the  French  garrison  surrendered  to  the  allies  under  the  duke 
of  York.  It  was  retaken,  together  with  Conde,  by  the  French,  Aug.  27-30,  1794;  on 
capitulation,  the  garrisoji  and  1100  emigrants  were  made  prisoners,  with  immense  stores, 
viz. — 200  pieces  of  cannon,  one  million  pounds  of  gunpowder,  eight  millions  of  florins  in 
specie,  six  millions  of  livres,  1000  head  of  cattle,  and  vast  quantities  of  other  provisions. 

VALENTINE’S  DAY  (Feb.  14),  The  origin  of  the  custom  of  “ choosing  a valentine” 
has  been  much  controverted  ; it  is  indisputably  of  very  ancient  date,  Valentine  was 
a bishop  of  the  Eomish  church,  who  suffered  martyrdom  under  Claudius  II.  at  Eome,  a.d.  271. 
618,000  letters  passed  through  the  post-office  on  Feb.  14,  1856.  Post. 

VALENTINIANS,  followers  of  Valentine,  a priest,  who,  on  being  disappointed  of  a 
bishopric,  forsook  the  Christian  faith,  and  declaring  there  were  thirty  gods  and  goddesses, 
fifteen  of  each  sex,  which  he  called  ^Eones,  or  Ages.  He  taught  in  the  second  century,  and 
published  a gospel  and  psalms  : to  these  his  followers  added  several  other  errors,  declaring 
there  was  no  obligation  to  suffer  martyrdom  ; some  declared  against  baptism,  and  others 
practised  it  in  a peculiar  manner,  and  all  indulged  in  licentiousness. 

* He  was  bom  in  1749,  and  died  suddenly  in  1823  ; his  mind  being. occupied  to  the  last  on  vaccination. 
A statue,  subscribed  for  by  all  nations,  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Trafalgar-square,  April  30,  1858,  in 
the  presence  of  the  prince  consort.  It  was  removed  to  Kensington  in  1862. 
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VAIiMY  (N,  K.  Kninco).  lln'o  tho  Fruiic-li,  conimiiudcd  by  Kcllcriiiiiii,  ([(ilbatcd  tlm 
rrussiiins,  comnmudt’d  by  tlio  diiko  of  Ibuiiswick,  Sept.  20,  1792.  'I'lie  victory  wuh  of 
mmoiisc  niond  mlviintaoo  to  the  llc[)idjlicans. 

VALOIS,  Ilousii  OK.  France,  1328. 

VAI/rKLlNK  (Switzerland).  Hero  took  ])lacc  a f'tnioral  and  liorrid  Tnas.sacre  of  tlie 
Protestants  by  tho  Konian  C’atliolies,  wlio  revolted  a^iinst  the  f^ovcrnnient,  July  20,  1620. 
It  bepin  at  Tirano,  e.xtended  to  all  the  towns  of  the  district,  and  hnsted  tlirce  days,  neither 
man,  woman,  nor  child  being  spared  in  this  slaughter,  called  in  history  the  Massacre  of 
Valtelino.  Ashe.  It  is  now  part  of  Austrian  Italy. 

VALVASOlv.  The  first  name  of  dignity  next  beneath  a peer,  was  anciently  that  of 
I'Idamcs,  vicedomini,  or  valvasors.  Valvasors  are  mentioned  by  our  ancient  lawyers  as  viri 
magna  dignitatis,  and  sir  Edward  Coke  speaks  highly  of  them.  Yet  the  distinction  is 
entirely  out  of  use  at  present ; and  our  legal  antiipiaries  are  not  agi-eed  upon  even  the 
original  or  ancient  ollice  of  valvasors.  Now,  the  first  personal  dignity  after  the  nobility  is  a 
knight  of  tho  order  of  St.  George  or  of  the  Garter,  first  instituted  by  Edward  111.  Blaekstone. 

VANADIUDE  (from  Vanadis,  the  Scandinavian  Venus),  a metal  discovered  by  Sefstrom, 
in  1840,  combined  with  iron  ore.  A similar  metal  was  discovered  in  lead  ore  by  Del  llio  in 
1801,  and  named  Erythronium  ; many,' however,  believed  it  to  be  Chromium. 

VANCOUVER’S  ISLAND,  North  Pacific  ocean,  near  the  main  land.  Settlements  were 
made  here  by  the  English  in  1781,  which  were  seized  by  the  Spaniards  in  1789,  but 
restored.  By  a treaty  between  the  British  government  and  that  of  the  United  States  in 
1846  this  island  was  secured  to  the  former.  It  has  become  of  much  greater  importance  since 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  neighbouring  main  land  in  1858,  and  the  consequent  establish- 
ment of  the  colony  of  British  Columbia  {vjhich  see).  Victoria,  the  capital,  was  founded  in  1857. 

VANCOUVER’S  VOYAGE.  Captain  Vancouver  served  as  a midshipman  under  captain 
Cook,  and  was  appointed  to  command  during  a voyage  of  discovery,  to  ascertain  the  existence 
of  any  navigable  communication  between  the  North  Pacific  and  North  Atlantic  oceans.  He 
sailed  in  1790,  and  returned  Sept.  24,  1795.  He  compiled  an  account  of  this  voyage  of 
survey  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  and  died  in  1 798. 

VANDALS,  a Germanic  race,  attacked  the  Roman  empire  in  the  third  century,  and  began 
their  ravages  in  Germany  and  Gaul,  a.d  406-414  ; their  kingdom  in  Spain  was  founded  in 
41 1 ; under  Genseric  they  invaded  and  conquered  the  Roman  territories  in  Africa,  and  took 
Carthage,  Oct.  24,  439.  They  were  subdued  by  Belisarius  in  534.  They  were  driven  out 
by  the  Saracen  Moors. 

VANDAL  KINGS  IN  AFRICA. 

429.  Genseric  (see  MecUenhurg).  I 484.  Gundamund.  I 523.  Hilderic. 

477.  Hunneric.  | 496.  Thorismund.  | 531.  Gelimer. 


A^AN  DIEMEN’S  LAND  was  discovered  by  Tasman  in  1633.  He.nce  a part  is  called 
Tasmania.  It  was  visited  by  Furneaux  in  1773  ; by  captain  Cook  in  1777  5 was  deemed 
the  south  extremity  of  New  Holland  (now  Australia)  until  1799,  when  Flinders  explored 
Bass’s  Straits,  and  proved  Van'  Diemen’s  Land  to  be  an  island.  A British  settlement  was 
established  on  the  south-east  part,  within  the  mouth  of  the  Derwent,  in  1804,  and  named 
Hobart  Town,  or  Hobarton,  now  the  seat  of  government.  This  island  was  made  a convict 
colony  of  Great  Britain,  whither  many  of  our  remarkable  transports  liave  been  sent. 
Population  in  I857,  81,492  ; in  1859,  84,080. 

VARENNES,  a town  in  N.  £.  France,  is  celebrated  by  the  arrest  of  Louis  XVI.  Here 
he,  his  queen,  sister,  and  two  children  were  arrested  in  their  flight  from  the  Tuileries  on  the 
2 1 st  June,  and  were  taken  on  the  22nd,  and  conducted  back  to  Paris,  1791.  Drouet  the 
post-master  at  an  intermediate  town,  discovered  the  king.  He  immediately  informed  the 
municipality,  who  despatched  messengers  to  Varennes.  Drouet  went  first,  and  seeing  a 
waggon  laden  with  furniture  upon  the  bridge,  overset  it ; this  obstructed  the  passage  of  the 
king  and  his  suite,  who  were  forthwith  arrested. 

VARNA,  a fortified  town  and  seaport  in  Bulgaria,  European  Turkey.  A great  battle  was 
fought  near  this  place,  Nov.  10,  1444,  between  the  Turks  under  Amurath  II.  and  the 
Hungarians  under  their  king,  Ladislaus,  and  John  Hunniades.  The  latter  were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter  : the  king  was  killed,  and  Himniades  made  prisoner.  The  Christians 
had  previously  broken  a recent  truce. — The  emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia  arrived  before  A^arna, 
the  head-quarters  of  his  army,  then  besieging  the  place,  Aug.  5,  1828.  The  Turkish  garrison 
made  a vigorous  attack  on  the  besiegers,  Aug.  7 ; and  another  on  the  21st,  but  were  repidsed. 
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Viinia  siirrendcred,  after  a sanguinary  conflict,  to  the  Russian  arms,  Oct,  ii,  1828.  It  was 
restored  at  the  peace  in  1829  ; its  fortifications  were  dismantled,  but  have  since  been  restored. 
— The  allied  armies  disembarked  at  Varna,  May  29,  1854,  and  remained  there  till  they  sailed 
for  the  Crimea,  Sept,  3 following.  While  at  Varna  they  sulfered  severely  from  cholera. 

VASSALAGE.  Sec  Feudal  Laws  and  Slavery. 

VATIC AIST  HILL,  at  Rome  ; became  the  seat  of  the  papal  government  about  a.d.  800. 
The  magnificent  palace  of  the  pope  at  Rome  is  said  to  contain  7000  rooms.  In  this  palace 
the  library,  founded  by  pope  Nicholas  V.  a.d.  1448,  is  so  beautiful  a fabric,  that  it  is  said  it 
Avill  admit  of  no  improvements  ; and  it  is  also  the  richest  in  the  world,  both  in  printed  books 
and  manuscripts. — Pistolesi’s  description  of  the  Vatican,  with  numerous  plates,  was  pub- 
lished 1829-38. — The  phrase  “Thunders  of  the  Vatican”  was  first  used  by  Voltaire,  1748, — 
The  ancient  Vatican  Codex  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  Greek  was  published  at  Rome 
in  1857. 

VAUDOIS.  See  Waldenses. 

VAUXHALL  BRIDGE  was  constructed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Walker,  at  an  expense 
of  about  150,000?.  which  is  to  be  defrayed  by  a toll.  The  first  stone  was  laid  May  9,  1811, 
by  prince  Charles,  the  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  ; and  the  bridge  was  completed 
and  opened  on  June  4,  1816.  It  is  of  iron,  of  nine  equal  arches. 

VAUXHALL  GARDENS,  London,  were  so  denominated  from  the  manor  of  Vauxhall, 
or  Faukeshall  ; but  the  tradition,  that  this  house  or  any  other  adjacent  was  the  property  of 
Guy  Fawkes,  is  erroneous.  The  premises  were  the  property  of  Jane  Vaux  in  1615,  and  the 
mansion-house  was  then  called  Stockden’s.  From  her  it  passed  through  various  hands,  till 
it  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Tyers  in  1752  There  is  no  certain  account  of  the  time  when 
these  premises  were  first  opened  for  the  entertainment  of  the  public  : but  the  Spring  Gardens 
at  Vauxhall  are  mentioned  in  the  Spectator  as  a place  of  great  resort  (171 1).  Some  writers  of 
accounts  of  London  suppose  1 730  to  be  the  first  year  of  the  opening  of  Vauxhall  Gardens, 
which  succeeded  Ranelagh  Gardens.  The  greatest  season  of  Vauxhall  was  in  1823,  when 
I33>279  persons  visited  the  gardens,  and  the  receipts  were  29,590?.  The  greatest  number 
of  persons  in  one  night  was  Aug.  2,  1833,  when  20,137  persons  paid  for  admission.  The 
number  on  the  then  supposed  last  night.  Sept.  5,  1839,  was  1089  persons.  Vauxhall  was 
sold  by  auction.  Sept.  9,  1841,  for  20,200^  The  last  performances  at  Vauxhall  took  place 
on  July  25,  1859,  The  ground  has  been  sold  for  building  purposes, 

VEDAS,  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos,  in  Sanskrit,  were  written  about  1000  b.c, 

VEGETABLES.  Our  chief  table-vegetables  were  brought  from  Flanders  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  about  1520  et  seq.  See  Botany,  Gardening,  &c. 

VEGETARIAN  SOCIETY,  whose  members  restrict  themselves  to  a vegetable  diet,  held 
their  fifteenth  anniversary  in  London,  on  Sept.  4,  1862. 

VEHMIC  TRIBUNAL  {Vehmgerichte  or  Femgerichte),  secret  tribunals  established  in 
Westphalia  to  maintain  religion  and  the  public  peace.  Their  proceedings  were  enveloped 
in  a profound  mystery.  They  had  their  origin  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  rose  to 
importance  about  1182,  when  Westphalia  became  subject  to  the  archbishop  of  Cologne. 
These  courts  became  very  troublesome,  persons  of  the  most  exalted  rank  being  subjected  to 
their  decisions.  The  emperors  endeavoured  to  suppress  them,  but  did  not  succeed  till  the 
1 6th  century.  Sir  W.  Scott  has  described  them  in  “Anne  of  Geierstein.”  A remnant  of 
this  tribunal  was  abolished  by  Jerome  Bonaparte  king  of  Westphalia  in  181 1 . 

VEII,  an  independent  Latin  city  near  Rome.  Between  the  citizens  of  Rome  and  Veii 
frequent  wars  occurred,  till  Veii  was  at  last  utterly  destroyed  and  the  materials  employed  in 
enlarging  Rome,  388  b.c.  The  Roman  family,  the  Fabii,  who  had  seceded  from  Rome  for 
political  reasons,  were  surprised  and  destroyed  at  the  river  Cremer  by  the  Veientes,  477  b.c. 
The  siege  of  Veii  by  the  Romans  lasted  from  405  to  396  b.c. 

VELLORE  (S.E.  India),  became  the  residence  of  the  family  of  the  dethroned  sultan  of 
Mysore,  and  was  strongly  garrisoned  by  English  troops.  The  revolt  of  the  Sepoys,  in  which 
the  family  of  the  late  Tippoo  took  an  active  part,  took  place  July  10,  1806,  The  insurgents 
were  subdued  by  colonel  Gillespie,  and  mostly  put  to  the  sword  : 800  Sepoys  were  killed 
before  the  mutiny  was  suppressed.  See  India. 

VELOCIPEDES.  Vehicles  of  German  construction.  They  first  appeared  in  England  in 
April,  1818,  and  obtained  the  name  from  being  impelled  by  the  feet  with  great  celerity,  the 
mover  of  the  vehicle  sitting  astride  upon  it  as  upon  a rocking-horse.  Though  at  first  a very 
firsliionablo  amusement,  they  seem  to  have  fallen  into  disuse. 
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VKN’DKK.  See  Ln  Vcvd6e. 

YKNKZUKLA,  tlio  scat  of  ii  Soutli  American  rcjnililic.  AVlien  tlic  Spaniards  lamhal  licrc 
in  1499,  they  ol)scrv('(l  some  huts  l)uilt  Ujtoii  ])ilcs,  in  an  Indian  villages  nanicfl  Cora,  in 
order  to  raise  them  ahove  the  stagnated  water  that  covered  the  ])lain  ; and  this  induced 
them  to  give  it  the  name  of  Venezuela,  or  Little  Venice.  This  state  in  .Ldy,  1814,  deedared 
in  congressional  assemhly  the  sovereignty  of  its  ])eo])le,  which  was  recognised  in  1818,  It 
formed  part  of  the  repuhlic  of  Columhia  till  1831,  when  it  sej)arated  from  the  federal  union, 
and  (h'clared  itself  sole  and  imle])endent.  General  J),  T.  Monagas  was  elected  in  1855 
])resiilent,  and  continued  so  till  March,  1858,  when  a revolution  broke  out,  and  Don  Jose 
Castro  became  ])resident,  who  also  was  compelled  to  resign  in  Aug.  1859  ; and  Dr.  Pedro 
Glial  assumed  the  government.  A new  constitution  was  promulgated  in  Dec.  1858.  The 
])resent  ])re.siilent,  general  Jose  Paez,  was  elected  Sept.  8,  1861.  The  population  in  1859 
was  about  one  million  and  a half.  See  Columbia. 


VEST,'  VI Bf,  VICI, — I came,  1 saw',  I conquered.”  Sec  Zcla. 


VENICE,  so  called  from  the  Vencti  who  i 
by  the  Gauls,  w'ho  comjuered  it  about  356  ii 
republic,  and  slew’  the  Gaulish  king,  221  B.( 
118,172. 

The  present  city  founded  by  families  from  1 
Aquileia  and  Padua  lleeing  from  Attila,  about  I 

A.D.  452 

First  doge  (or  duke)  chosen,  Anafesto  Paululio,  697 
The  Rialto  made  the  seat  of  government  . .811 

Venice  becomes  independent  of  the  eastern 
empire,  and  acquires  the  maritime  cities  of 

Dalmatia  and  Istria 997  | 

Its  navy  and  commerce  increases  . . looo-iioo 

Bank  of  Venice  established 1157 

Crete  purchased 1205 

The  Venetians  defeat  the  Genoese  near  Negro- 

pont 1263 

War  with  Genoa,  1293:  the  Venetian  fleet  is 
destroyed,  and  peace  concluded  . . . 1299 

The  doge  Andrea  Daudolo  defeats  Louis  of 

Hungary  at  Zara 1346 

Venice  helps  in  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  obtains  power  in  the  East,  1204  ; 
severe  contest  with  Genoa  . . . 1350-81 

The  doge  Slarino  Faliero  is  accused  of  con- 
spiracy, and  beheaded 1355 

The  Venetians  lose  Istria  and  Dalmatia  , . 1358 

W'ar  with  the  Genoese,  who  defeat  the  Vene- 
tians at  Pola,  and  advance  against  Venice, 
which  is  vigorously  defended  . . . . 1377 

The  Genoese  fleet  is  captured  at  Chiozza  . . 1380 

And  peace  concluded 1381 

Venice  takes  an  active  part  in  the  Italian  war,  1425  54 
The  city  suffers  from  the  plague  . . . 1447 

War  with  the  Tui'ks  ; V enice  loses  many  of  its 

eastern  possessions 1461-77 

The  Venetians  take  Athens,  1466  : and  Cyprus  1475 
Venice  helps  to  overcome  Charles  VIII.  of 
France 1495 


nluibited  its  site  when  it  W'as  made  a kingdom 
.C.  Marcellus  reconquered  it  for  the  lioman 
Population  of  the  city  of  Venice  in  1857, 

Injured  by  the  discovery  of  America  (1492),  and 
the  passage  to  the  Indies  . . . a.  d.  1497 

The  Venetians  excite  the  Turks  against  the 

emperor  Charles  V 1 504 

And  are  nearly  ruined  by  the  league  of  Cambray  1508 

They  assist  in  defeating  the  Turks  at  Lepanto . 1571 

The  Turks  retake  Cyprus — 

Destructive  fire  at  Venice 1577 

The  Rialto  bridge  and  the  Pwzzo  di  San  Marco 

erected 1592 

Paul  V.’s  interdict  on  Venice  is  contemptuously 

disregarded 1607 

Naval  victories  over  the  Turks ; at  Scio,  1651 ; 

and  in  the  Dardanelles 1655 

The  Turks  take  Candia 1669 

Venice  recovers  part  of  the  Morea  . . 1683-99 

But  loses  it  again 1715-39 

Venice  occupied  by  Bonaparte,  who,  by  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  gives  part  of  its 
teiTitory  to  Austria,  and  annexes  the  rest  to 

the  Cisalpine  republic 1797 

The  whole  of  Venice  annexed  to  the  kingdom 
j of  Italy  by  the  treaty  of  Presburg  . . . 1806 

All  Venice  transferred  to  the  empire  of  Austria,  1814 
Venice  declared  a free  port  . . Jan.  24,  1830 

Insurrection  in  1848 ; the  city  suiTenders  to 
1 the  Austrians  after  a long  siege  . Aug.  22,  1849 
[In  consequence  of  the  Italian  war  in  1859,  the 
country  has  been  much  disorganised,  and 
I large  numbers  of  persons  emigrated  in 
I 1860-1.] 

I Venetian  deputies  will  not  attend  the  Austrian 
! parliament  at  Vienna  ....  May,  1861 
j [Venice  has  had  122  doges:  Anafesto,  a.d.  6gj 
\ to  Luigi  Manin,  1797.] 


VENTILATORS.  Invented  by  the  rev.  Dr.  Hales,  and  his  accotmt  of  them  read  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  May  1741.  The  ventilator  for  the  use  of  the  king’s  men-of-war 
W'as  announced  in  London  by  Mr.  Triew'ald,  in  November,  same  year.  The  marquess  of 
Chabanne’s  plan  for  warming  and  ventilating  theatres  and  houses  for  audiences  was  applied 
to  those  of  London  in  1819.  The  systems  of  Dr.  Reid  (about  1830)  and  others  followed. 
Dr.  Arnott’s  work  on  this  subject  was  published  in  1838.  A commission  on  warming  and 
ventilation  issued  a report  in  1859. 

VENTRILOQUISM.  Persons  w'ho  had  this  art  were  by  the  Latins  called  A^eutriloqui 
and  by  the  Greeks,  Engasti'imythoi,  i.e.  people  that  speak  out  of  their  bellies,  or  w'ho  have 
the  art  of  throwing  out  the  voice  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Exhibitors  of  this  kind  have 
appeared  in  England  in  various  ages,  but  some  of  extraordinary  capabilities  in  theii-  art 
exhibited  in  the  last  century.  Air.  Thomas  King  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  man  whose 
experimental  philosophy,  show'n  in  this  line,  excited  great  wonder,  about  1716.  Nearly  all 
the  fashionable  world  attended  to  hear  him  imitate  the  “killing  a calf.”  One  of  the  most 
accomplished  professors  of  ventriloquism  that  ever  appeared  in  France  or  England,  was 
AI.  Alexandre,  about  1822. 
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VENUS.  Tluat  this  ])lanet’s  transit  over  the  sun  Avould  take  place  Nov.  24,  1639,  was 
ascertained  by  llorrox  in  1633.  He  was  the  first  who  luedicted,  or  rather  calculated,  this 
passage,  from  which  he  deduced  many  useful  observations.  The  astronomer-royal  Maskelyne 
was  sent  to  St.  Helena,  where  he  observed  her  transit,  June  6,  1761.  Capt.  Cooke  made  his 
first  voyage  in  the  Endeavour,  to  Otaheite,  to  observe  a transit  of  Venus,  June  3,  1769. 
See  NOTE  to  article  Cook's  Voyages.  The  diurnal  rotation  of  Venus  was  discovered  by 
Cassini  in  1712. 

VERA  CRUZ  (Mexico)  was  built  about  1600.  It  was  taken  by  the  Americans  in  1847, 
and  by  the  allies  in  1861  during  the  intervention. 

VERNEUIL  (N.W.  France),  the  site  of  a battle  fought  Aug.  17,  1424,  between  the 
Burgundians  and  English  under  the  regent  duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  French,  assisted  by  the 
Scots,  commanded  by  the  count  de  Narbonne,  the  earls  of  Douglas  and  Buchan,  &c.  The 
French  at  first  were  successful ; but  some  Lombard  auxiliaries,  who  had  taken  the  English 
camp,  commenced  pillaging,  and  left  the  field,  as  if  the  day  was  over.  Two  thousand 
English  archers  came  then  fresh  to  the  attack  ; and  the  French  and  Scots,  in  spite  of  their 
utmost  valour,  were  totally  defeated,  and  their  leaders  killed. 

VERNON  GALLERY.  The  inadequate  manner  in  which  modern  British  art  is  repre- 
sented in  the  National  Gallery,  has  been  long  the  subject  of  complaint.  This  was  somewhat 
remedied  in  1847  by  the  munificent  present  to  the  nation  by  Mr.  Robert  Vernon,  of  a collec- 
tion of  157  pictures,  all  but  two  being  by  first-rate  British  artists.  They  were  first  exhibited 
at  Mr.  Vernon’s  house  in  Pall  Mall,  next  in  the  vaults  beneath  the  National  Gallery,  afterwards 
at  Marlborough  House,  and  are  now  (1862)  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  In  1857,  Mr. 
John  Sheepshanks  followed  the  noble  example  of  Mr.  Vernon.  See  Sheepshanks'  Donations. 

VERONA  (N.  Italy)  was  founded  by  the  Gauls  or  Etruscans.  The  amphitheatre  was 
built  by  Titus,  A.d.  82.  Verona  has  been  the  site  of  many  conflicts.  On  Sept.  27,  489, 
Theodoric  defeated  Odoacer  king  of  Italy.  Verona  was  conquered  by  the  Venetians,  1405,  and 
held  by  them  with  some  intermissions  till  its  capture  by  the  French  general  Massena,  June  19, 
1796.  Near  to  it  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia  defeated  the  Austrians,  May  4,  1848.  Verona 
is  one  of  the  four  strong  Austrian  fortresses  termed  the  Quadrangle,  or  Quadrilateral,  and 
here  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph,  on  July  12,  1859,  in  an  order  of  the  day  announced  to  his 
army  that  he  must  yield  to  circumstances  unfavourable  to  his  policy,  and  thanked  his 
people  and  army  for  their  support. 

VERSAILLES,  Palace  of  (near  Paris).  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  Versailles  was 
only  a small  village,  in  a forest  thirty  miles  in  circuit ; and  here  this  prince  built  a hunting- 
seat,  about  1632.  Louis  XIV.  between  1661  and  1687  enlarged  it  into  a magnificent  palace, 
which  became  the  usual  residence  of  the  kings  of  France.  Here  was  held  the  military 
festival  of  the  royal  guards,  Oct.  i,  1789,  which  was  immediately  followed  (on  the  5th  and 
6th)  by  the  attack  of  the  mob,  who  massacred  the  guards  and  brought  the  king  back  to  Paris. 
It  was  afterwards  the  residence  of  Louis-Philippe,  and  is  still  a royal  palace.  The  historical 
gallery  was  opened  in  1837. 

VERSAILLES,  Peace  of.  The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
British  North  America  signed  at  Paris,  when  the  latter  power  was  admitted  to  be  a sove- 
reign and  independent  state.  Sept.  3,  1783.  On  the  same  day  the  definitive  treaty  was 
signed  at  Versailles  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain.  In  pursuance  of  the  treaty 
of  Versailles,  Pondicherry  and  Carical,  with  other  possessions  in  Bengal,  were  restored  to 
France.  Trincomalee  at  the  same  time  was  restored  to  the  Dutch. 

VERSE.  See  Poetry.  It  is  uncertain  what  species  of  poetry  was  first  cultivated  in 
Greece.  Homer  shone  as  the  first  epic,  and  Pindar  was  the  prince  of  lyric  poets.  Vossius. 
The  father  of  pastoral  poetry  was  Theocritus,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Hiero,  about 
265  B.  c.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Groce.  Ennius,  one  of  the  elder  Roman  poets,  first  produced  satire, 
about  200  B.  c.  After  the  barbarous  nations  had  conquered  Rome,  modern  poetry  or  rhyme 
sprung  from  the  Arabs  or  the  Goths.  Hilary  bishop  of  Poictiers,  and  St.  Ambrose,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  were  the  first  who  composed  hymns.  Poetry  was  introduced 
into  England  by  Aldhelme,  first  bishop  of  Sherborne,  about  A.n.  700.  The  minstrels  of 
Provence  first  introduced  metrical  tales  or  ballads.  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  was  the  first  who 
introduced  Italian  numbers  into  English  versification. 

VERSE,  Blank.  Blank  verse  and  the  heroic  couplet,  now  used  for  grave  or  elevated 
themes,  are  both  of  comparatively  modern  date.  Surrey  translated  part  of  Virgil's  JSneid 
into  blank  verse,  which  is  the  first  composition  of  the  kind,  omitting  tragedy,  extant  in  the 
English  language  ; and  the  other  measure  was  but  little  affected  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
The  verse  previously  used  in  our  grave  compositions  was  the  stanza  of  eight  lines,  the 
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ottam  rinia,  as  mloptod  with  tha  addition  of  ono  lino  by  Sponoor  (in  his  Failn/  (l}ic,rn),  who 
nrohahly  horrowod  it  from  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  tlio  Italian  langnago  Ixon;^  at  that  time  in 
iu^di  repute.  Boccaeeio  first  introduced  it  into  Italy  in  his  heroic-  poem  L<t  Tesride,  havin;4 
copied  it  from  the  old  Krench  chamom.  Metropolitan  Miuj.  Trissino  is  said  to  have  been 
tho  first  introducer  of  blank  verso  ainoiif;  tho  moderns,  about  1508.  Vossiibs.  The  Grave, 
by  Blair,  is  tho  finest  specimen  of  blank  verso  in  tho  Kn^dish  langna^o,  next  to  that  of 
Milton.  Dr.  Johiuson.  'I'ho  blank  verso  of  Tennyson  is  now  much  admired. 

VKSI'EluS.  Sro  Sicilian  Ve^spers.  In  the  house  of  tho  French  ambassador  at  Blackfriars, 
in  Lomlon,  a.Iesuitwas  preaching  tou]nvards  of  three  hundred  persons  in  an  uj)per  room,  the 
floor  of  which  gave  way  with  tho  weight,  when  tho  whole  congregation  was  |)recipitated  to 
tho  street,  ami  the  ])reacher  and  more  than  a hundred  of  his  auditory,  chiefly  persons  of 
rtink,  wore  killed.  This  catastrophe,  termed  the  VesjJers,  occurred  Oct.  26,  1623.  Stow. 

AO^ISTA.  The  ])lanet  Vesta  (tho  ninth)  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Olbers,  of  Bremen,  on 
^larch  29,  1807.  She  appears  like  a star  of  the  sixth  magnitude. 

AO^STALS.  Priestesses  of  tho  goddess  Vesta,  who  took  care  of  tho  perpetual  fire  con- 
secrated to  her  worship.  This  oflice  was  very  ancient,  as  the  mother  of  Romulus  was  one 
of  tho  A^estals.  iEneas  is  supposed  to  have  first  chosen  the  Vestals.  Numa,  in  710  b.c. 
first  a]i])ointed  four,  to  which  number  Tanpiin  added  two.  They  were  always  chosen  by  the 
monarchs  ; but  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  the  high-priest  was  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  them.  As  they  were  to  be  virgins,  they  were  chosen  young,  from  the  age  of  six  to 
ten  ; and  if  there  was  not  a suflicient  number  that  presented  themselves  as  candidates  for 
the  oflice,  twenty  virgins  were  selected,  and  they  upon  whom  the  lot  fell  were  obliged  to 
become  priestesses.  Minutia  was  buried  alive  for  breaking  her  virgin  vow,  337  b.c.  ; 
Sextilia,  274  b.c.  ; and  Cornelia  Maximiliana,  a.d.  92. 

V^ESUVIUS,  Mount.  The  dreadful  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  when  it  emitted  such 
a (piautity  of  flame  and  smoke  that  the  air  was  darkened,  and  the  cities  of  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum  were  overwhelmed  by  the  burning  lava,  a.d.  79.  More  than  250,000  persons 
perished  by  the  destruction  of  these  cities ; the  sun’s  light  was  totally  obscured  for  two  days 
throughout  Naples  ; great  quantities  of  ashes  and  sulphureous  smoke  were  carried  not  only 
to  Rome,  but  also  beyond  the  Mediterranean  into  Africa  ; birds  were  suffocated  in  the  air 
and  fell  dead  upon  the  ground,  and  the  fishes  perished  in  the  neighbouring  waters,  which 
were  made  hot  and  infected  by  it.  This  eruption  proved  fatal  to  Pliny  the  naturalist. 
Herculaneum  was  discovered  in  1737,  and  many  curious  articles  have  been  dug  from  the 
ruins  since  that  time  ; but  everything  combustible  had  the  marks  of  having  been  burned 
by  fire.  Numerous  eruptions  have  occurred,  causing  great  devastation  and  loss  of  life.  In 
1631  the  town  of  Torre  del  Greco,  with  4000  persons,  and  a great  part  of  the  surrounding 
country,  were  destroyed.  One  of  the  most  di’eadful  eruptions  ever  known  took  place 
suddenly,  Nov.  24,  1759.  The  violent  burst  in  1767  was  the  34th  from  the  time  of  Titus, 
when  Pompeii  was  buried.  One  in  1794  was  most  destructive  : the  lava  flowed  over  5000 
acres  of  rich  vineyards  and  cultivated  land,  and  the  town  of  Torre  del  Greco  was  a second 
time  burned ; the  top  of  the  mountain  fell  in,  and  the  crater  is  now  nearly  two  miles  in 
circumference.  Eruptions  in  May  1855,  May  and  June  1858,  and  June  1859,  caused  great 
destruction,  and  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  i860.  A series  of  violent  eruptions  causmg 
much  damage  occurred  in  Dec.  1861.  Torre  del  Greco  was  again  destroyed. 

VICE,  The.  An  instrument  of  which  Archjdas  of  Tarentum,  disciple  of  Pjdhagoras,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  inventor,  along  with  the  pulley  and  other  implements,  420  B.c. 

VICE-CHANCELLOR  of  ENGLAND.  An  equity  judge,  appointed  by  act  of  parliament, 
who  first  took  his  seat  in  the  court  of  chancery  May  5,  1813.  A handsome  new  court  was 
erected  about  1816,  contiguous  to  Lincoln’ s-inn-hall  ; but  in  term-time  this  judge  sat  at  a 
court  erected  in  1823  at  AVestminster-hall.  Two  additional  judges,  also  styled  vice- 
chancellors,  with  the  addition  of  their  surnames,  were  appointed  under  act  5 Viet.  Oct.  1841, 
The  office  of  vice-chancellor  0/  England  ceased  in  August,  1850,  and  a third  vice-chancellor 
was  appointed  under  act  14  Viet.  c.  4,  1851  ; and  by  the  act  of  14  & 15  Viet.  c.  83,  same 
year,  two  equity  judges,  styled  lords  justices,  were  appointed.  See  Lords  Justices  and  Lord 
Chancellors. 

VICE-CHANCELLORS  OF  ENGLAND. 

1813.  Sir  Thomas  Plumer,  April  13.  I 1827.  Sii-  Anthony  Hart,  May  4. 

1818.  Sir  John  Leach,  Jan.  13.  | 1827.  Sir  Lancelot  Shadwell,  Nov.  i,  the  l.^t. 

A^ICTORIA,  formerly  Port  Phillip  (Australia),  situated  between  New  South  AVales 
and  South  Australia,  the  most  successful  colony  in  that  region.  In  1798,  Bass,  in  his 
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wlia.le-l)o<at  expedition,  visited  Western  Port, 
sailed  into  Port  Phillip  Bay. 

Colonel  Collins  lands  with  a party  of  convicts 
with  the  intention  of  founding-  a settlement 
at  Port  J’hillij),  hut  afterwards  removed  to 

Van  Diemen’s  Land 1804 

Messrs.  Hume  and  llovell,  two  stock-owners 
from  New  South  Wales,  explore  part  of  the 
country,  but  do  not  discover  its  gi-eat  advan- 
tages   1824 

Mr.  Henty  imports  some  sheep  from  Van 

Diemen’s  Land 1834 

Mr.  John  Batman  enters  between  the  heads  of 
Port  Phillip,  and  purchases  a large  tract  of 
land  from  the  aborigines  for  a few  gewgaws 
and  blankets.  He  shortly  after,  with  fifteen 
associates  from  Hobarton,  took  possession  of 
600,000  acres  in  the  present  Geelong  country. 

May, 

The  Launceston  Associates  and  Mr.  John  Pascoe 
Fawkener  ascend  the  Yarra-Yarra  (or  over- 
flowing) river,  and  encamp  on  the  site  of 

Melbourne 

The  colonists  (450  in  number)  possess  140,000 
sheep,  2500  cattle,  and  150  horses  : sir  R. 
Bourke,  governor  of  New  South  Wales,  visits 
the  colony,  determines  the  sites  of  towns, 
and  causes  the  land  to  be  surveyed  and  re- 
sold setting  aside  many  contending  claims ; 
he  appoints  Captain  Lonsdale  chief-magis- 
trate. See  Melbourne 1837 

The  colony  named  Victoria 1839 

Its  prosperity  brings  great  numbers  to  it,  and 


one  of  its  harbours  ; and,  in  1802,  Flinders 


induces  much  speculation  and  consequent 
embarrassment  and  insolvency  . . 1841-2 

Mr.  C.  J.  Latrobe  appointed  lieutenant-governor 

under  sir  G.  Gipps 1839 

The  jirovince  declared  independent  of  New 
South  Wales  : a reward  of  200L.  offered  for  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  Victoria,  which  was  soon 
after  found  near  Melbourne,  and  was  profit- 
ably worked  Aug.  1851 

7000  persons  were  at  Ballarat,  Oct.  ; 10,000 
round  Mount  Alexander  . . . Nov.  1851 

From  Sept.  30  to  Dec.  31,  1851,  30,311  ounces  of 
gold  were  obtained  from  Ballarat ; and  from 
Oct.  29  to  Dec.  31,  94,524  ounces  from  Mount 
Alexander — total,  124,835  ounces. 

The  production  was  still  very  great  . . .1 859 

[835  Immense  immigration  to  Melbourne.  See  Mel- 


bourne   1852 

A representative  constitution  granted  . .1855 


The  present  governor,  sir  Henry  Barkly  ap- 

835  pointed 1856 

The  parliament  was  opened  . . Nov.  26,  1857 

Four  administrations  had  been  formed  in  1857-1860 
Exhibition  of  the  products  of  the  colony  opened 

by  the  governor Oct,  i.  i86i 

Population  of  the  colony  in  1836,  224  ; in  1841, 
11,738;  in  1846,  32,879;  in  1851,  77,345; 

Dec.  31,  1852,  about  200,000 ; in  March  1857 
there  were  258,116  males  and  145,403  females  ; 
in  all  403,519.  In  1859,  the  whole  population 
517,366:  in  1861,  540,322. 


VICTOKIA.  See  Hong  Kong  and  Vancouver’s  Island. 

VICTORIA  CROSS.  A new  order  of  merit,  instituted  to  reward  the  gallantry  of  persons 
of  all  ranks  in  the  army  and  navy,  Feb.  5,  1856.  It  is  a Maltese  cross  made  of  Russian 
cannon  from  Sebastopol.  The  queen  conferred  the  honour  on  62  persons  (of  both  services) 
on  Friday,  June  26,  1857  ; and  on  many  of  the  Indian  army,  Aug.  2,  1858. 

VICTORIA  PARK  (E,  London),  was  originated  by  an  act  passed  in  1841,  which  enabled 
her  majesty’s  commissioners  of  woods  and  forests  to  purchase  certain  lands  for  a royal  park, 
with  the  smn  of  72,000?.  raised  by  the  same  act,  by  the  sale  of  York-house  to  the  duke  of 
Sutherland.  The  act  described  the  land  to  be  so  purchased,  containing  290  acres,  situate  in 
the  parishes  of  St.  John,  Hackney  ; St.  Matthew,  Bethnal-green  ; and  St.  Mary,  Stratford-le- 
bow,  at  the  east  end  of  London.  The  park  was  completed,  and  opened  to  the  public  in  1845. 

VICTORIA  RAILWAY-BRIDGE,  on  the  tubular  principle,  over  the  St.  Lawrence, 
Montreal,  erected  by  Mr.  James  Hodges,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Robert  Stephen- 
son and  Mr.  A.  M.  Ross,  engineers,  was  completed  and  formally  opened,  Aug.  25,  i860. 
It  is  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  forms  part  of  the  Grand  Trunk  railway, 
which  connects  Canada  and  the  seaboard  states  of  North  America.  The  length  is  about 
sixty  yards  less  than  two  English  miles,  and  about  times  longer  than  Waterloo  bridge, 
and  ten  times  longer  than  new  Chelsea  bridge  ; the  height  sixty  feet  between  the  summer 
level  of  the  river  and  the  under  surface  of  the  central  tube.  It  is  supported  by  24  piers. 
The  cost  was  1,700,000?.  On  Jan.  5,  1855,  the  bridge  was  carried  away  by  floating  ice,  but 
the  stonework  remained  firm. 

VICTORIA,  Steam- Packet.  Injured  on  the  Thames  on  her  first  voyage  by  explosion 
of  the  boiler,  April  1837.  Sailed  from  Hull,  for  St.  Petersburg,  on  Nov.  i,  1852,  and  having 
encountered  a dreadful  gale  of  wind,  in  which  she  damaged  her  machinery  and  rigging,  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Hull,  where  her  injuries  were  repaired,  and  whence  she  again  sailed  on 
the  7th  of  same  month.  She  had  scarcelj^  put  to  sea  when  another  storm  arose,  more  violent 
than  the  first,  whereby  she  was  a second  time  severely  crippled,  and  in  that  state,  the 
tempest  continuing  to  rage  with  unabated  fury,  she  neared  the  Wingo  Beacon,  ofi‘  Gotten- 
burg,  on  the  rocks  round  which  she  struck,  and  was  instantly  wrecked.  Many  of  the  crew 
and  passengers  were  drowned  ; the  remainder  with  difficulty  saved  their  lives,  Nov.  8-9, 
1852.  She  was  a splendid  ship,  and  her  disastrous  fate  excited  the  deepest  sorrow  in 
England,  Gottenburg,  and  St.  Petersburg.  The  storm  in  which  this  vessel  was  lost,  was 
perhaps  the  most  terrible  of  the  many  that  made  the  winter  of  1852-3  memorable. 

VICTORIA  REGIA,  the  magnificent  water-lily,  brought  to  this  country  from  Guiana  by 
sir  Robert  Schomburgk,  in  1838,  and  named  after  the  queen.  Fine  specimens  are  at  the 
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K»ttiiiiic  (Jardi'iis  iit  Krw,  Ki'gfut's  Park,  itc.  It  was  grown  in  the-  ojan  air  in  1S55  l»y 
^h'ssrs.  Wt'oks,  of  ( 'hclsca. 

VKTOlvV,  Man-ok-Wak,  of  100  guns,  the  finost  first-rato  ship  in  tlic  navy  of  Knginnd, 
was  lost  in  a violent  tempest  near  the  raee  of  Alderney,  and  its  admiral  sir  .hjhn  Ikilchen, 
and  100  gentlemen’s  sons,  and  the  whole  crew,  consisting  of  1000  men,  perished,  Octoher  8, 
1744. — Tlio  llag-shi])  of  the  immortal  Nelson  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgai-  w'as  also  calhal  the 
Victori/,  and  is  kimt  in  line  preservation  at  Portsmouth,  where  it  is  the  Hag-ship  in  ordinary, 
and  is  visited  daily  by  numhers  of  persons  anxious  to  see  the  spot  where  the  hero  fell,  Oct. 
21,  1805. 

VlCTLTAl.LKlhS,  Licensep.  This  trade  in  Kngland  is  traced  to  very  early  times,  hut 
no  date  can  he  assigned  to  it  ; it  was  early  under  the  regulation  of  statutes.  The  Vintners’ 
company  of  London  was  founded  1437  ; their  hall  was  rebuilt  in  1823.  It  was  enacted  that 
none  shall  sell  less  than  one  full  (piart  of  the  best  beer  or  ale  for  id.  and  two  ([uarts  of  the 
smaller  sort  for  id.  i .lames  I.  c.  9 : 1603. — The  power  of  licensing  public-houses  was 
granted  to  sir  Giles  Mompesson  and  sir  Francis  JMitchel  in  1621. — The  number  in  England 
then  was  about  13,000.  In  1790,  there  were  in  Great  l^ritain  about  76,000. — There  Avere  in 
1850;  England,  59,335;  Scotland,  15,081;  Ireland,  14,080;  total,  88,496.  Of  persons 
licensed  to  sell  beer  (England  only)  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  34,800  ; not  to  be  drunk 
on  the  premises,  3270.  In  1858,  127,352  licences  were  issued  for  the  sale  of  beer,  cider, 
and  perry  in  the  United  Kingdom,  producing  a revenue  of  304,688^.  ; and  93,936  licences 
for  the  sale  of  spirits:  revenue,  560,557/.  Official  Returns.  See  Porter,  Ale,  &c.  Public- 
houses  Avere  alloAved  to  be  opened  on  Sundays  from  the  hour  of  half- past  tAvelve  till  half-past 
t\A'o  in  the  day-time,  and  from  six  till  ten  in  the  evening  by  ii  & 12  Viet.  c.  49,  1848; 
and  17  & 18  Viet.  c.  7,  1854.  In  1855,  a committee  Avas  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
operation  of  these  acts,  and  the  above  time  prescribed  by  them  AA^as  enlarged  by  an  act 
passed  in  accordance  AAdth  the  report  of  the  committee  (18  & 19  Viet.  c.  79).  The 
Licensed  Victuallers’  School  Avas  established  in  1803  ; and  the  Licensed  Victuallers’  Asylum, 
Feb.  22,  1827. 

VICTUALLING  OFFICE  (London).  The  business  of  this  office  is  to  manage  the 
victualling  of  the  royal  navy,  and  its  first  institution  AA^as  in  December,  1663.  Originally 
the  number  of  commissioners  aa'as  five,  aftenvards  seven,  and  then  reduced  to  six.  This 
office  has  undergone  various  modifications  : its  various  departments  on  ToAver-hill,  St. 
Catherine’s,  and  llotherhithe  Avere  removed  to  Deptford  in  Aug.  1785,  and  the  office  to 
Somerset-house,  1783.  In  1832,  the  office  of  commissioners  was  abolished,  and  the 
A'ictualliug  office  made  one  of  five  departments  under  the  lords  of  the  admiralty. 

VIENNA  (the  Koman  Vindebona),  Avas  capital  of  the  margraviate  of  Austria,  984  ; capital 
of  the  German  empire,  1278  ; and  since  1806  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  dominions  only. 
Population  in  1857,  476,222.  See  Austria. 


Vienna  made  an  imperial  city  in  . . a.d.  1136 

AA' ailed  and  enlarged  with  the  ransom  paid  for 

Richai'd  I.  of  England,  40,000^ 1194 

Besieged  by  the  Turks  under  Solyman  the 
Magnificent,  with  an  army  of  300,000  men  ; 
but  he  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  with  the 
loss  of  70,000  of  his  best  troops  . . . 1529 

Besieged July — Sept.  1683 

The  siege  raised  by  John  Sobieski,  king  of 

Poland,  who  totally  defeats  the  Turkish  army 
of  100,000  ......  Sept.  12,  1683 

Ahenna  taken  by  the  French  imder  prince 

Murat Nov.  14,  1805 

Evacuated Jan.  12,  1806 

Again  captured  by  the  French  . ilay  13,  1809 
Restored  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  . Oct.  14,  — 


Congress  of  sovereigns  at  \"ienna  (see  p.  716), 

Nov.  1814 

The  revolt  in  Himgaiy  induces  an  insurrection 

in  Vienna March  13,  1848 

The  emperor  retires,  May  17  : but  returns, 

Aug.  — 

A second  insurrection  : count  Latour,  the  war 
minister,  is  murdered  . . . Oct  6,  — 

The  emperor  again  takes  flight  . . Oct.  7,  — 

Vienna  is  bombarded  by  AVindischgratz  and 
Jellachich,  Oct.  28  ; its  capitulation  Oct.  30,  — 
Conferences  respecting  the  Russo-Turkish  war  — 
{see  p.  716)  held  at  Vienna  ....  1854 
The  fortifications  demohshed,  and  the  city  en- 
larged and  beautified 1857-8 

The  imperial  pai'liament  assembles  here  May  31,  i860 


TREATIES  OF  VIENNA. 


The  Treaty  between  the  emperor  of  Germany  and 
the  king  of  Spain,  by  which  they  confirmed  to 
each  other  such  parts  of  the  Spanish  dominions 
as  they  were  respectively  i>ossessed  of ; and  by  a 
private  treaty  the  emperor  engaged  to  employ  a 
force  to  procure  the  restoration  of  Gibraltar  to 
Spain,  and  to  use  means  for  placing  the  Pretender 
on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  Spain  guaranteed 
the  Pi-agmatic  Sanction.  April  30,  1725. 

Treaty  of  Alliance  between  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
Charles  VI.,  George  II.,  king  of  Great  Britain,  and 


the  states  of  Holland,  by  which  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  was  guai'anteed,  and  the  disputes  as  to 
the  Spanish  succcession  terminated.  (Spain  acceded 
to  the  treaty  on  the  22nd  of  July.)  Signed, 
March  16,  1731. 

Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  emperor  Charles  A'l.  of 
Germany  and  the  king  of  France,  Louis  XV. , by 
which  the  latter  power  agi-eed  to  guarantee  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  Lorraine  was  ceded  to 
France.  Signed,  Nov.  18,  1738.  Sec  Pragmatic 
Sanction, 
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Treaty  between  Napoleon  I.  of  Franeo  and  Franeis 
(II.  of  Germany)  I.  of  Austria,  Vjy  which  Austria 
ceded  to  France  the  Tyrol,  Dalmatia,  and  other 
territories,  which  were  shortly  afterwards  declared 
to  be  united  to  France  under  the  title  of  the 
Illyrian  Provinces,  and  engaged  to  adhere  to  the 
prohibitory  system  adopted  towards  England  by 
France  and  Russia.  Oct.  14,  1809. 

Treaty  between  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia,  confirming  the  principles  on  which  they 
had  acted  by  the  treaty  of  Chaumont,  March  i, 
1814.  Signed  March  23,  1815. 


Treaty  between  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  on  the 
one  part,  and  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia  on  the  other,  agreeing  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  Dutch  territories,  and  vesting  the  sove- 
reignty in  the  house  of  Orange.  May  31,  1815. 

Treaty  by  which  Denmark  ceded  Swedish  Pomerania 
and  Rugen  to  Prussia,  in  exchange  for  Lauenburg. 
June  4,  1815. 

Commercial  treaty  for  twelve  years  between  Austria 
and  Prussia.  Signed  at  Vienna,  Feb.  19,  1853. 


CONFERENCES  AT  VIENNA. 


After  the  Russians  had  passed  the  Pi-uth,  in  July 
1853,  a conference  of  the  fourgi'eat  powers,  England, 
France,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  was  held  at  Vienna, 
J uly  24,  when  a note  was  agreed  on  and  transmitted 
for  acceptance  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Constantinople, 
July  31.  This  note  was  accepted  by  the  czar, 
Aug.  10,  but  the  sultan  required  modifications, 
which  were  rejected  by  Russia,  Sept.  7. 

On  Dec.  5,  the  four  powers  transmitted  a collective 
note  to  the  Porte  deploring  the  war,  and  requesting 
to  know  on  what  terms  the  sultan  would  treat  for 
peace.  The  sultan  replied  in  a note,  dated  Dec.  31, 
containing  four  points  : 

I.  The  promptest  possible  evacuation  of  the  prin- 
cipalities. 2.  Revision  of  the  treaties.  3.  Mainte- 
nance of  religious  priviliges  to  the  communities  of 
all  confessions.  4.  A definite  settlement  of  the 
convention  respecting  the  holy  places. 

These  points  were  approved  by  the  four  powers, 
Jan.  15,  1854,  and  the  conferences  closed  on  Jan.  16 
following. 


On  April  9,  1854,  a treaty  was  signed  at  Vienna 
by  the  representatives  of  England,  France,  Austria, 
and  Prussia,  for  the  maintenance  of  Turkey,  evacua- 
tion of  the  principalities,  &c. 

A new  conference  was  proposed  in  Jan.  1855,  which 
met  in  March,  consisting  of  plenipotentiaries  from 
Great  Britain  ^ord  John  Russell),  France  (M.  Drouyn 
de  I’Huys),  Austria  (count  Buol),  Turkey  (Arif 
Effendi),  and  Russia  (count  Gortschakoflf). 

Two  points,  the  protectorate  of  the  principalities 
and  the  free  navigation  of  the  Danube,  were  agreed 
to ; but  the  proposals  of  the  powers  as  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  Russian  power  in  the  Black  sea  were 
rejected  by  the  czar,  and  the  conference  was  again 
closed,  June  5,  1855. 

The  English  and  French  envoys’  assent  to  the 
Austrian  propositions  was  not  approved  of  by  their 
respective  governments,  and  they  both  resigned 
their  official  positions. 


VIGO  (N.-W.  Spain)  was  attacked  and  burnt  by  the  English  in  1589.  Sir  George  Eooke, 
with  the  combined  English  and  Dutch  fleets,  attacked  the  French  fleet  and  the  Spanish 
galleons  in  the  port  of  Vigo,  when  several  men-of-war  and  galleons  were  taken,  and  many 
destroyed,  and  abundance  of  plate  and  other  valuable  effects  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors,  Oct.  12,  1702.  Vigo  was  taken  by  lord  Cobham  in  1719,  but  relinquished  after 
raising  contributions.  It  was  again  taken  by  the  British,  March  27,  1809. 

VILLA  FEANCA  (in  Portugal).  An  engagement  took  place  here  between  the  British 
cavalry,  under  sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  and  the  French  cavalry  of  marshal  Soult,  which  ended 
in  the  defeat  and  flight  of  the  latter,  April  10,  1812.  The  next  day  the  whole  province  of 
Estremadura  was  freed  from  the  enemy.  When  Bonaparte  heard  of  this  battle  he  is  said  to 
have  reproached  Soult  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. — Villa  Franca,  a small  port  on  the 
Mediterranean,  near  Genoa,  was  bought  for  a steam-packet  station  by-  a Eussian  company, 
about  Aug.  1858.  This  transaction  caused  some  political  excitement  at  the  time. — At  Villa 
Franca,  in  Lombardy,  the  emperors  of  France  and  Austria  met  on  July  ii,  1859  (after  the 
gi’eat  battle  of  Solferino)  ; on  the  next  day  they  signed  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  the  basis 
of  the  treaty  of  Zurich  {which  see). 

VILLAIN.  See  Slavery  in  England. 

VIMEIEA  (in  Portugal),  the  site  of  a battle  between  the  British  under  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  and  the  whole  of  the  French  and  Spanish  forces  in  Portugal,  under  marshal 
Junot,  duke  of  Abrantes,  whom  the  British  signally  defeated,  Aug.  21,  1808.  The  enemy’s 
force  was  14,000  men,  of  whom  1600  were  cavalry;  they  attacked  the  English  in  the  position 
of  Vimeira  early  in  the  morning.  The  principal  assault  was  upon  the  British  centre  and 
left,  with  a view,  according  to  a favourite  French  expression  in  those  times,  of  ‘ ‘ driving  the 
English  into  the  sea,”  which  was  close  in  their  rear.  The  attack  was  made  with  great 
bravery,  but  was  as  gallantly  repulsed  ; it  was  repeated  by  Kellerman  at  the  head  of  the 
French  reserve,  which  was  also  repulsed  ; and  the  French  being  charged  with  the  bayonet, 
withdrew  on  all  points  in  confusion,  leaving  many  prisoners,  among  them  a general  officer, 
and  14  cannon,  with  ammunition,  &c.,  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  The  loss  of  the  Freneh 
in  killed  and  wounded  was  estimated  at  1800  that  of  the  British  was  720.  Only  about 
one-half  of  the  British  force  was  actually  engaged.  Sir  W.  F.  P.  Napier. 

VINCENT,  Cape  St,  (S.-W.  Portugal).  Admiral  Eooke,  with  twenty  men-of-war,  and 
the  Turkey  fleet  under  his  convoy,  was  attacked  by  admiral  Tourville,  with  a force  vastly 
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HU|u>rioi-  to  his  own,  oil’  (’ape  St.  ^'in(•('Mt,  when  twclvo  Kn^lish  aial  Dutch  iiicn-or-war,  and 
eighty  im'rchaiitmcn,  W(>rc  taken  or  destroyed  by  tho  Frenc-h,  .Inna  i6,  1693.  Near  hero 
adinind  Hodiiey  destroyed  several  Spanish  ships,  .Ian.  16,  1780.  (S(!c  Rodney' h Victories.) 

Tho  eelehrated  hattlo  was  fon^dit  Fob.  14,  1797,  liotwcon  tho  Spani.sh  and  Uritish  fleets  oil’ 
tho  Capo.  'I’ho  latter  coinmaiKh'il  by  admiral  sir  .lolin  .lorvis,  who  took  (.after  a well-fonght 
battle)  four  lino-ol’-batt  h'  ships,  and  considerably  damaged  the  rest  of  the  Sj)anish  fleet, 
Feb.  14,  1797.  Two  of  tho  ca|>tnrod  shins  were  of  i(X)  guns  eacli,  and  tho  other  two  each  of 
74.  From  this  Capo  tho  earl  had  his  title. 

VINCENT’S,  S'r.  (West  Indies),  long  a neutral  island  ; but  .at  tho  peace  of  1763,  the 
French  agrceil  that  the  right  to  it  shonhl  be  vested  in  the  Engli.sh.  The  latter  soon  after 
engaged  in  a war  against  the  Caribs,  on  the  windward  .side  of  tho  island,  who  were  obliged  to 
consent  to  a ])eace,  by  which  they  ceded  a large  tract  of  land  to  the  Briti.sh  crown.  In  1779 
the  Caribs  greatly  contributed  to  the  reduction  of  this  island  by  the  French,  who,  however, 
restored  it  in  1783.  In  1795  the  French  landed  some  troops,  and  again  in.stigated  the 
Caribs  to  an  insurrection,  which  was  not  subdued  for  several  months.  Tho  great  eruption 
of  the  Scoull’rier  inouiitain,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a century,  occurred  in  1812. 

VINCENT  DE  PAUL,  St.,  Charitable  Society,  founded  in  1833,  in  France, 
by  12  yonng  men.  It  extends  its  extremely  beneficial  operations  even  into  Britain.  Its 
power  excited  the  j ealousy  of  the  French  government,  which  suppressed  its  central  committee 
at  Paris,  in  Oct.  1861. 

VINE.  The  vine  was  knovni  to  Noah  2347  b.c.  A colony  of  vine-dressers  from  Phocea, 
in  Ionia,  settled  at  Marseilles,  and  instructed  the  South  Gauls  in  tillage,  vine- dressing,  and 
commerce,  about  600  b.c.  Some  think  the  vines  are  the  aborigines  of  Languedoc,  Provence, 
and  Sicily,  and  that  they  grew  spontaneously  on  the  Mediterranean  shores  of  Italy,  France, 
and  Spain.  The  vine  was  carried  into  Champagne,  and  part  of  Germany,  by  the  emperor 
Probus,  about  A.i).  279.  The  vine  and  sugar-cane  were  planted  in  Madeira  in  1420.  The  vine 
was  planted  in  England  in  1552  ; and  in  the  gardens  of  Hampton-court-palace  is  an  old  and 
celebrated  vine,  said  to  surpass  any  known  vine  in  Eiu'ope.  See  Grapes  and  Wine.  The 
Tokay  vines  were  planted  in  1350. 

VINE  DISEASE.  In  the  spring  of  1845,  ]Mr.  E.  Tucker,  of  Margate,  observed  a fungus 
(since  named  Oidium  Tiickeri)  on  grapes  in  the  hot-houses  of  Mr.  Slater,  of  Margate.  It  is 
a whitish  mildew,  and  totally  destroys  the  fruit.  The  spores  of  this  oidium  were  found  in 
the  vineries  at  Versailles  in  1847.  The  disease  soon  reached  the  trellised  vines,  and  in  1850 
many  lost  all  their  produce.  In  1852,  it  spread  over  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Syria,  and  in 
Zante  and  Cephalonia  attacked  the  currants,  reducing  the  crop  to  one-twelfth  of  the  usual 
amount.  Through  its  ravages,  the  wine  manufacture  in  Madeira  ceased  for  several  years. 
!Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease,  but  without  much 
effect.  Sulphur  dust  is  the  most  efficacious  remedy.  The  disease  has  much  abated  in  France, 
Portugal,  and  Madeira.  In  1862  Californian  vines  were  introduced  into  the  two  latter. 

VINEGAE.  Known  nearly  as  early  as  wine.  The  ancients  had  several  kinds  of  vinegar, 
which  they  used  for  drink.  The  Eoman  soldiers  were  accustomed  to  take  it  in  their  marches. 
The  Bible  represents  Boaz,  a rich  citizen  of  Bethlehem,  as  providing  vinegar  for  his  reapers, 
into  which  they  might  dip  their  bread,  and  kindly  imdting  Ruth  to  share  with  them  in  their 
repast  (1312  b.c.)  ; hence  we  may  infer  that  the  harvesters,  at  that  period,  partook  of  this 
liquid  for  their  refreshment ; a custom  still  prevalent  in  Spain  and  Italy. 

VINEGAR-HILL  (near  Enniscorthy,  in  Wexford,  S.-E.  Ireland).  Here  a sanguinary 
conflict  took  place  between  the  British  troops,  commanded  by  Lake,  and  the  Irish  insurgent 
forces,  June  21,  1798.  The  rebels  suffered  a severe  defeat,  though  they  claimed  the  victory 
from  their  having  killed  so  many  of  the  king’s  troops. 

VIOL  AND  Violin.  As  the  lyre  of  the  Greeks  was  the  harp  of  the  moderns,  so  the 
viol  and  vielle  of  the  middle  ages  became  the  modern  violin.  The  viol  was  of  various  sizes 
formerly,  as  it  is  at  present,  and  was  anciently  very  much  in  use  for  chamber  airs  and  songs. 
That  of  three  strings  was  inti'oduced  into  Europe  by  the  jugglers  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  violin  was  invented  towards  the  close  of  the  same  century.  Ahhe  Lenglet.  It  is 
mentioned  as  early  as  1200,  in  the  legendary  life  of  St.  Christopher.  It  was  introduced  into 
England,  some  say,  by  Charles  II.  Straduarius  (or  Stradivarius)  of  Cremona  was  a renowned 
violin-maker  from  about  1 700  to  1 722. 

VIRGIN,  The.  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  is  a festival  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  in  honour  of  the  miraculous  ascent  of  Mary  into  heaven,  according  to  their  belief, 
Aug.  15,  A.D.  45.  The  Presentation  of  the  Virgin  is  a feast  celebrated  Nov.  21,  said  to  have 
been  instituted  among  the  Greeks  in  the  eleventh  century  ; its  institution  in  the  West  is 
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usciibud  to  (Jic'goiy  XI.  1372.  (Jonceytion,  hmriaculale,.  “The  Indian  incarnate  god 
Clirishna,  tlie  llindoos  believe,  had  a virgin-mother  of  the  royal  race,  and  was  sought  to  he 
destroyed  in  Ids  infancy,  about  900  years  ]5.c.  It  a])pears  that  he  passed  his  life  in  working 
miracles  and  preaching,  and  was  so  humble  as  to  wash  his  friends’  feet : at  length  dying, 
but  rising  liom  the  (lead,  he  ascended  into  heaven  in  the  presence  of  a multitude.  The 
Cingalese  relate  nearly  the  same  things  of  their  Buddha.”  ^ir  William  Jones. 

VIRGINIA,  daughter  of  the  centurion  L.  Virginius.  Appius  Claudius,  the  decemvir, 
became  enamoured  of  her,  and  attempted  to  remove  her  from  the  place  where  she  resided. 
She  was  claimed  by  one  of  his  favourites  as  the  daughter  of  a slave,  and  Appius,  in  the 
capacity  and  with  the  authority  of  judge,  had  pronounced  the  sentence,  and  delivered  her 
into  the  hands  of  his  friend,  when  Virginius,  informed  of  his  violent  proceedings,  arrived 
from  the  camp.  The  father  demanded  to  see  his  daughter,  and  when  this  request  was 
granted,  he  snatched  a knife  and  plunged  it  into  her  breast,  exclaiming,  “This  is  all,  my 
(laughter,  I can  give  thee  to  preserve  tliee  from  the  lust  of  a tyrant  ! ” No  sooner  was  the 
blow  given,  than  Virginius  ran  to  the  camp  with  the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand.  The  soldiers 
were  astonished  and  incensed,  not  against  the  murderer,  but  the  tyrant,  and  they  immediately 
marched  to  Rome.  Appius  was  seized,  but  he  destroyed  himself  in  prison,  and  prevented 
the  execution  of  the  law.  Spurius  Oppius,  another  of  the  decemvirs,  who  had  not  opposed 
the  tyrant’s  views,  killed  himself  also  ; and  Marcus  Claudius,  the  favourite  of  Appius,  was 
put  to  death,  and  the  decemviral  power  abolished,  449  b,  c. 

VIRGINIA,  the  first  British  settlement  in  North  America.  Discovered  by  John  Cabot, 
in  1497.  It  was  taken  possession  of  and  named  by  Raleigh,  after  the  virgin-queen  Elizabeth, 
July  13,  1584.  Vain  attempts  were  made  to  settle  it  in  1585.  Two  expeditions  were  formed 
by  patent  in  1606,  and  others  in  1610.  In  1626,  it  reverted  to  the  crown;  and  a more 
permanent  colony  was  established  soon  afterwards.  George  Washington  was  delegate  for 
Virginia  in  the  congress  of  1774.  Eastern  Viiginia  seceded  from  the  Union,  April  25,  1861, 
but  Western  Virginia  declared  for  the  Union,  *Eeb.  13,  and  elected  a governor,  Feb.  20,  1861. 
Vii’ginia  has  been  the  chief  seat  of  the  war.  See  United  States  and  Richmond. 

VISCONTI,  the  name  of  a noble  Italian  family,  which  ruled  in  Milan  from  1287  to  1447  ; 
the  heiress  of  the  family  was  married  to  Francesca  Sforza,  afterwards  duke  of  Milan. 

VISCOUNT,  anciently  the  name  of  an  office  under  an  earl.  Vice  Comes,  who  being 
oftentimes  required  at  court,  was  his  deputy,  to  look  after  the  affairs  of  the  county  ; but  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  it  became  a degree  of  honour,  and  was  made  hereditary.  The  first 
viscount  in  England  created  by  patent  was  John,  lord  Beaumont,  whom  Henry  created 
viscount  Beaumont,  giving  him  precedence  above  all  barons,  Feb.  10,  1440.  Ashmole. 
This  title,  how^ever,  is  of  older  date  in  Ireland  and  France.  John  Barry,  lord  Barry,  was 
made  viscount  Buttevant,  in  Ireland,  9 Rich.  II.  1385.  Beatson. 

VISIER,  Geand,  an  officer  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  first  appointed  in  1370.  Formerly  he 
governed  the  wdiole  empire  immediately  under  the  grand  seignior  ; he  was  sometimes  called 
the  grand  seignior’s  lieutenant,  or  vicar  of  the  empire  ; at  his  creation,  the  prince’s  seal  was 
put  into  his  hand,  upon  which  was  engi’aven  the  emperor’s  name,  which  he  placed  in  his 
bosom  and  carried  aw^ay  with  him.  Knolles.  The  office  was  abolished  in  1838. 

VISIGOTHS.  Separated  from  the  Ostragoths  about  a.d.  330.  Goths.  The  emperor 
Valens,  about  369,  admitted  them  into  the  Roman  territories  upon  the  condition  of  their 
serving  when  wanted  in  the  Roman  armies  ; and  Theodosius  the  Great  permitted  them  to 
form  distinct  corps  commanded  by  their  own  officers  ; an  impolitic  measure,  which  separated 
their  interests  from  those  of  the  state  at  large,  and  enabled  them,  upon  every  occasion  of  real 
or  supposed  offence  to  shake  the  empire  to  its  centre.  In  400,  under  Alaric,  they  invaded 
Italy,  and  in  410  took  Rome.  They  began  their  kingdom  of  Toulouse,  414  ; conquered 
the  Alani,  and  extended  their  rule  into  Spain,  414 ; expelled  the  Romans  in  468 ; and 
finally  were  themselves  conquered  by  the  Saracens  under  Muza,  in  71 1,  wdien  their  last  king 
Roderic,  was  defeated  and  slain  in  an  obstinate  engagement.  See  Spain  for  a list  of  the 
Visigothic  kings.  Their  rule  in  France  ended  with  their  defeat  by  Clovis  at  Vougle,  in  507. 

VITTORIA  (N.  Spain),  the  site  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  victories  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  England,  obtained  by  Wellington  over  the  French  army  commanded  by  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  king  of  Spain,  and  marshal  Jourdan,  June  21,  1813.  The  hostile  armies  were 
nearly  equal,  from  ^o,ooo  to  75,000  each.  After  a long  and  fearful  battle,  the  French  w'ere 
driven,  towards  evening,  through  the  town  of  Vittoria,  and  in  their  retreat  were  thrown 
into  irretrievable  confusion,  being  followed  after  dark  by  the  allied  British,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese.  The  British  loss  w^as  twenty-two  officers  and  479  men  killed  ; 167  officers  and 
2640  men  w'ounded.  Marshal  Jourdan  lost  15 1 pieces  of  cannon,  451  waggons  of  ammuni- 
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tioii,  all  his  Itaj'^aj^i*,  provisions,  catllf,  and  trcasnro,  with  his  haton  as  a niaishal  of  l'’ranot'. 
Continuing  tin*  pursuit  on  tin'  25th,  Widlington  took  Jourdan’s  only  rcnndidng  gun, 
VIV.MvIlI.M.  S(‘i>  AiiiKii'icdrittiii. 

VI  VISKC'l'lON,  physiological  cx])crinuMit.s  upon  living  animals,  having  much  increased, 
the  Societies  for  tlu!  Prevention  of  ( 'ruelty  to  Animals  in  Dresden  and  Paris  in  1859  re(piestcd 
the  opinion  of  a ei)mmittee  of  emimmt  seientilic  men  on  the  merits  of  the  knowledge  thus 
ac(piired.  'I'lieir  judgment  was  not  unanimous.  The  London  Society  took  uj)  the  ([uestion 
in  1S60;  and  ])rinteil  a ])amphlet  by  Mr.  U.  Maeilwain  against  vivisection,  in  Aug.  1862 
an  international  eonterence  to  iliseuss  the  cpiestion  was  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham.* 
The  subject  is  still  under  discussion. 

VOLCAN(M']S,  In  dill'erent  ]>arts  of  the  earth  there  are  ahov'c  200  volcanoes,  which 
have  been  active  in  modern  times.  The  eruptions  of  Blount  Etna  are  recorded  as  early  as 
734  n.c.  and  those  of  Vesuvius  since  A.i),  79  by  authentic  historians.  See  Etna,  Vesuvius, 
and  Iceland.  In  Mexico  a plain  was  tilled  u])  into  a mountain  more  than  a thousand  feet  in 
height  by  the  burning  lava  from  a volcano,  in  1759.  A volcano  in  the  isle  of  Ferro  broke 
out  Sept.  13,  1777,  which  threw  out  an  immense  quantity  of  red  water,  that  discoloured  the 
sea  for  several  leagues,  A new  volcano  ajipeared  in  one  of  the  Azore  islands.  May  i,  1808, 

VOLSCl,  an  ancient  Latin  people,  frequently  at  war  until  the  Romans.  From  their  capital, 
Corioli,  Cains  ^lartius  (who  defeated  them  about  490  b.c.)  derived  liis  name  Coriolanus. 
The  story  of  his  banishment  by  his  ungrateful  countrymen  ; of  his  revenge  on  them  by 
bringing  the  Volsci  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  yet  afterwards  sparing  the  city  at  the  entreaties  of 
his  mother,  Volumnia  (487  b.c,),  is  considered  by  many  as  a jioetical  legend.  The  Volsci 
were  finally  subdued  and  incorporated  into  the  Roman  people  about  338  b.c. 

VOLTAIC  PILE,  OR  Battery,  was  constructed  in  consequence  of  the  discoveries  of 
Galvani  (see  Galvanism  in  article  Electricity).  The  principle  was  discovered  by  Alessandro 
Volta,  of  Como  (born  1745),  for  thirty  years  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  Pavia,  and 
announced  by  him  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1793.  The  battery  was  first  set  up  in 
1800.  Volta  was  made  an  Italian  count  and  senator  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  was 
otherwise  greatly  honoured.  While  young  he  invented  the  electrophorus,  electric  pistol,  and 
hydrogen  lamp.  He  died  in  1826,  aged  81.  The  form  of  the  Voltaic  battery  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  researches  of  modern  philosophers.  The  nitric  acid  battery  of 
Mr.  W.  R.  Grove  was  constructed  in  1839  ; the  carbon  battery  of  Professor  Robert  Bunsen 
in  1842.  The  former  is  very  much  used  in  this  coimtry  ; that  of  Bimsen  on  the  continent. 
See  Electricity. 

VOLTURNO,  a river  in  S.  Italy,  near  Capua,  near  to  which  Garibaldi  and  his  followers 
held  a strong  position.  This  was  fimously  assailed  by  the  royal  troops  on  Oct.  i,  i860,  who 
were  finally  repulsed  after  a desperate  struggle,  the  fiercest  in  wdiich  Garibaldi  had  yet  been 
engaged.  He  was  aided  greatly  by  a band  of  Piedmontese  from  Naples.  On  Oct.  2,  general 
Bbdo  completed  the  victory  by  capturing  2500  fresh  Neapolitan  troops  and  dispersing  others. 

VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS.  Public  contributions  for  the  support  of  the  British 
government  against  the  policy  and  designs  of  France  amounted  to  two  millions  and  a half 
sterling  in  1798.  About  200,oool.  were  transmitted  to  England  from  India  in  1799.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  of  Bury,  among  other  contributions  of  equal  amount,  subscribed  io,oooZ. 
Annual  Register.  See  Patriotic  Fund.  In  1862  nearly  a million  pounds  were  subscribed  in 
the  British  empire  for  the  relief  of  the  Lancashire  cotton  spinners.  See  Cotton. 

VOLUNTEERS.  This  species  of  force  was  formed  in  England  in  consequence  of  the 
threatened  invasion  of  revolutionary  France,  1794.  Besides  our  large  army,  and  85,000  men 
voted  for  the  sea,  we  subsidised  40,000  Germans,  raised  our  militia  to  100,000  men,  and 
armed  the  citizens  as  volunteers.  Between  the  years  1798  and  1804,  when  this  force  was  of 
greatest  amount,  it  numbered  410,000,  of  which  70,000  were  Irish,  f On  Oct.  26,  1803,  king 

* Sir  Charles  Bell’s  opinion  of  vivisection  was,  that  it  either  obsem-ed  the  subject  it  was  meant  to 
illustrate,  or  misled  men  into  practical  errors  of  the  most  serious  character.  In  this  many  eminent 
physiologists  agree. 

t The  first  regiment  of  Irish  volunteers  was  formed  at  Dublin,  under  command  of  the  duke  of  Leinster, 
Oct.  12,  1779  They  armed  generally  to  the  amount  of  20,000  men,  and  received  the  unanimous  thanks  of 
the  houses  of  lords  and  commons  in  Ireland,  for  their  patriotism  and  spirit,  for  coming  forwai'd  and 
defending  their  country.  At  the  period  when  the  force  appeared,  Irish  affairs  bore  a serious  aspect ; 
manufactures  had  decreased,  and  foreign  trade  had  been  hurt  by  a prohibition  of  the  export  of  salted 
provisions  and  butter.  No  notice  of  the  complaints  of  the  people  had  been  taken  in  the  English  parhament, 
when,  owing  to  the  alarm  of  an  invasion,  ministers  allowed  the  nation  to  arm,  and  an  immense  force  was 
soon  raised.  The  Irish  took  this  occasion  to  demand  a free  trade,  and  government  saw  there  was  no  trifling 
with  a country  with  arms  in  its  hands.  The  Irish  parhament  unanimously  addressed  the  king  for  a free 
trade,  and  it  was  granted,  1779. 
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(j<;orge  III.  reviewed  in  Jlyde  Park  12,401  London  volunteers,  and  on  Oet.  28,  14,676  more. 
The  Enpjlish  volunteers  were,  aecording  to  official  accounts,  341,600  on  Jan.  i,  1804.  See 
Naval  Volunteers.  In  May,  1859,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  the  fear  of  a French 
invasion,  the  formation  of  volunteer  corps  of  riflemen  commenced  under  the  auspices  of  the 
government,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  many  thousands  were  enrolled  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 


[The  first  Middlesex  volunteers  were  formed  in 
1803  as  the  duke  of  Cumberland’s  sharp- 
shooters. They  retained  their  organisation 
as  a rifle  club,  when  other  volunteers  were 
disbanded.  In  1835  they  were  permitted  by 
the  duchess  of  Kent  to  take  the  name  of  the 
Royal  Victoria  Rifle  Club.] 

National  Volunteer  Associat  ion  for  promoting  the 
practice  of  Rifle-shooting,  was  established  in 
London,  under  the  patronage  of  the  queen 
and  prince  consort,  Mr.  Sidney  (afterwards 
lord)  Herbert,  secretary  at  war,  president, 
and  the  earl  of  Derby  and  other  noblemen 
vice-presidents.  (Annual  siibscription  one 
g\iinea,  or  a composition  for  life  of  ten  guineas. ) 

Nov.  16,  1859. 

2500  Volunteer  officers  presented  to  the  queen  ; 
a dinner  followed,  with  the  duke  of  Cam- 
bridge in  the  chair  : and  a ball  . March  7,  i86o 
The  queen  reviews  about  18,450  volimteers  in 
Hy de-park  . ' . . . June  23,  — 

[Mr.*  Tower,  of  Wcaldhall,  Essex,  aged  80,  was 
present  as  a private  ; he  had  been  present  as 
an  officer  in  a volunteer  review  in  1803.] 

National  rifle-shooting  match  was  held  at 
Wimbledon,  capt.  Edwd.  Ross  obtained  the 


queen’s  prize  of  250!.  and  the  gold  medal  of 

the  association July  2-7,  i860 

[M.  Thorel,  a Swiss,  obtained  a prize.] 
Successful  sham-fight  at  Bromley,  Kent, 

July  14,  — 

Above  20,000  volunteers  reviewed  hy  the  queen 

at  Edinburgh Aug.  7,  — 

Above  10,000  Lancashire  volunteers  reviewed 
by  the  earl  of  Derby  at  Knowsley  . Sept.  1,  — 
Lord  Herbert  stated  that  the  association  had 
a capital  of  3000?.  and  an  annual  income  of 

i5oof. Feb.  16,  1861 

Volunteers  in  Britain  estimated  at  about  160,000 

May  — 

Second  rifle-match , Mr.  J opling  gains  the  queen’s 
prize  and  the  association  medal  . July  4-10,  — 
Review  of  11,504  volunteers,  at  Wimbledon, 

July  13;  of  9000  at  Warwick  . . July  24,  — 

Registered  number  of  volunteers  162,681  April  i,  1862 
20,000  volunteers  reviewed  by  lord  Clyde  at 

Brighton April  21,  — 

Third  meeting  of  the  national  association  : Mr. 

Pixley  gains  the  queen’s  prize  &c.  July  1-14,  — 

A commission  recommends  that  an  annual  grant 
of  either  20s.,  30s.,  or  34s.  be  given  to  each 
volunteer  according  to  circumstances  . Oct.  — 


VOSSEM,  Peace  of,  entered  into  between  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  and  Louis  XIV., 
king  of  France  ; the  latter  engaged  not  to  assist  the  Dutch  against  the  elector.  It  was 
signed  June  6,  1673. 

VOUGL^E,  or  Youille,  S.  W.  France  (near  Poitiers),  where  Alaric  II.,  king  of  the 
Visigoths,  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Clovis,  king  of  France,  a.d.  507.  Clovis  immediately 
after  subdued  the  whole  country  from  the  Loire  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  thus  his  kingdom 
became  firmly  established.  A peace  followed  between  the  Franks  and  Visigoths,  who  had 
been  settled  above  one  hundred  years  in  that  part  of  Gaul  called  Septimania.  Clovis  soon 
afterwards  made  Paris  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  HenauU. 

VOYAGES.  The  first  great  voyage,  or  voyage  properly  so  called,  was  by  order  of 
Pharaoh-necho,  of  Egypt,  when  some  Phoenician  pilots  sailed,  from  Egypt  down  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  round  what  is  now  called  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  entered  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  coasted  along  the  north  of  Africa,  and  at  length  arrived  in  Egypt,  after 
a navigation  of  about  three  years,  604  b.c. — Blair  ; Herodotus.  The  first  voyage  round  the 
world  was  made  by  a ship,  part  of  a Spanish  squadron  which  had  been  under  the  command 
of  Magellan  (who  was  killed  at  the  Philippine  Islands  in  a skirmish)  in  1519-20.  The  era  of 
modern  voyages  of  discovery  was  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  See  Circumnavigators, 
and  North-  West  Passage. 

VULGATE  (from  Vulgatus,  published),  a term  applied  to  the  Latin  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  is  authorised  by  the  council  of  Trent,  and  which  is  attributed  to  St. 
Jerome,  about  A.D.  384.  The  older  version,  called  the  Italic,  is  said  to  have  been  made  in 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  Critical  editions  of  the  Vulgate  were  printed  by 
order  of  pope  Sixtus  V.  in  1590,  and  of  pope  Clement  V.  in  1592  and  1593.  (The  former 
w^as  suppressed  as  imperfect.)  The  Latin  Bible  called  the  Mentz  Bible  was  printed  in  1460. 


W. 

"WADHAM  COLLEGE,  Oxford.  Founded  by  Nicholas  Wadham,  esq.  of  Edge  and 
Merrifield,  in  Somersetshire,  and  Dorothy,  his  wife,  in  1613,  It  was  in  this  college,  in 
the  chambers  of  Dr.  Wilkins,  that  the  Ptoyal  Society  frequently  met  prior  to  1658 ; their 
meetings  were  held  in  a chamber  immediately  over  the  gateway  of  the  college.  See  Royal 
Society. 

WAGER  OF  BATTEL.  The  trial  by  combat  anciently  allowed  by  law,  whereby  the 
defendant  in  an  appeal  might  fight  with  the  appellant,  and  make  proof  thereby  whether  he 
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was  guilty  or  iimoccnl  of  the  friiiio  cliaif'cMl  against  him.  ]{(*|u*alc(l  l»y  slatiilt!  59  <Ifo.  Ill, 
1S19.  Kor  tlu'  romarkalilo  case  of  Al)ialiam  'riioiiitoii,  the  immlcrer  of  Mary  Aslifonl,  which 
led  to  tlie  repeal  of  this  act,  seo  Appeal.  , 

AVA(JKS  IN'  ICNdliAN I),  d'ho  wapi's  of  sundry  workmen  were  iirst  fixed  hy  act  of 
]tarliament  25  Kdw.  Ill,  1350.  Haymakers  liad  hut  one  ])euuy  a day.  JMa.ster  carpenters, 
masoms,  filer.s,  and  other  coverers  of  hou.ses,  liad  not  more  than  per  day  (ahout  ()d.  of 
our  money) ; and  their  servants  Viner's  iSlatiUes. 


13y  tlio  23nl  lieu.  VI.thowafjfcsof.abailifTof  hua- 
bamlry  wa.s  23.>i.  4(^  per  anmiiu,  and  clothin^f 
of  the  lU'ico  of  5.>i.  with  meat  and  drink  ; chief 
hind,  carter,  or  shciOienl,  2o«.,  clotliinjf  4.>i.  ; 
common  servant  of  husbandry,  clothing, 

4cx/.  ; woman-servant,  jos.,  clothing  4.'(.  . . 1444 

J3y  the  nth  Hen.  VII.  a like  rate  of  wages  with 
a little  advimcc : as,  for  instance,  a free  mason, 


master  carpenter,  rough  mason,  bricklayer, 
master  tiler,  jilumVier,  glazier,  carver,  or 
joiner,  was  allowed  from  Easter  to  Michael- 
mas to  take  6(1.  a day  without  meat  and 
drink ; or,  with  meat  and  drink,  4^/.  : from 
Michaelmas  to  Easter,  to  abate  id.  A master 
having  under  him  six  men  was  allowed  id. 
a day  extra 1495 


Year. 
In  1350 
In  1460 
In  1568 
In  1632 
In  1688 


WAGES  OF  HARVEST-MEN 

IN  ENGLAND  AT  DIFP 

,s.  d. 

Year. 

8.  d. 

. per  diem  0 i 

In  1716 

. . . per  diem  0 g 

. . ,,  02 

In  1740 

. . . ,,  0 10 

„ 04 

in  ij6o 

. . . ,,  10 

. . ,,  06 

In  1788  , 

„ 14 

„ 08 

In  1794 

. . ,,  16 

Year. 
In  1800 
In  1811 
In  1850 
In  1857 


g.  d. 

. per  diem  2 o 


"WAGGONS  were  rare  in  the  last  oentury.*  They,  with  carts,  &c.,  not  excepting  those 
used  in  agriculture,  were  taxed  in  1783,  The  carriers’  waggons  are  now  nearly  altogether 
superseded  hy  the  railways. 

"WAGHOKN’S  NEW  OVEELAND  EOUTE  to  INDIA.  Lient.  Waghorn  devoted  a 
large  portion  of  his  life  to  connect  India  with  England.  On  Oct.  31,  1845,  arrived  in 
London,  hy  a new'  route,  with  the  Bombay  mail  of  the  ist  of  that  month.  His  despatches 
reached  Suez  on  the  19th,  and  Alexandria  on  the  20th,  whence  he  proceeded  hy  steamboat 
to  a place  tw'elve  miles  nearer  London  than  Trieste.  He  hurried  through  Austria,  Baden, 
Bavaria,  Prussia,  and  Belgium,  and  reached  London  at  half-past  four  on  the  moniing  of  the 
tirst-mentioned  da3^  The  authorities  of  the  difierent  countries  through  which  he  passed 
eagerly  facilitated  his  movements.  The  ordinary  express,  via  Marseilles,  reached  London 
Nov.  2,  following,  t !Mr.  Waghorn  subsequently  addressed  a letter  to  The  Times  newspaper, 
in  which  he  stated  that  in  a couple  of  years  he  would  bring  the  Bombay  mail  to  London  in 
21  days.  He  died  January  8,  1850. 

AVAGEAM,  a village  near  A^ienna,  the  site  of  a battle  fought  July  5-6,  1809,  between 
the  Austrian  and  French  armies,  in  which  the  latter  was  completely  victorious.  The 
slaughter  on  both  sides  was  dreadful ; 20,cco  Austrians  w'ere  taken  by  the  French,  and  the 
defeated  aimy  retired  to  Moravia.  An  armistice  was  signed  on  the  12th  ; and  on  Oct.  24, 
by  a treaty  of  peace,  Austria  ceded  all  her  sea-coast  to  France  ; the  kingdoms  of  Saxony  and 
Bavaria  were  errlarged  at  her  expense  ; part  of  Poland  in  Gallicia  was  ceded  to  Eussia  ; and 
Joseph  Bonaparte  was  recognised  as  king  of  Spain. 

AVAHABEES,  or  AVahabites,  a warlike  Mahometarr  refoiming  sect,  arose  iir  Arabia 
about  1750,  under  the  rule  of  Abd-el-AYahab.  His  gr-andson,  Saoud,  in  1801,  defeated  arr 
expedition,  headed  by  the  caliph  of  Bagdad.  In  1803  this  sect  seized  Mecca  and  Medina, 
and  continued  their  conquests,  although  their  chief  was  assassinated  in  the  midst  of  his 
victories.  His  son  Abdallah,  long  resisted  Mahommed  Ali,  pacha  of  Egj'pt,  but  in  1818  he 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  who  sent  him  to  Constantinople,  where 
he  w'as  put  to  death.  The  sect  is  now  much  depressed. 

AA”AKEFIELD  (AA^  Yorkshire),  the  site  of  a battle  between  Margaret,  the  queerr  of 
Henry  AH.,  and  the  duke  of  York,  in  which  the  latter  w'as  slain,  and  3C00  A'orkists  fell 
upon  the  held,  Dec.  31,  1460.  The  death  of  the  duke,  who  aspired  to  the  crown,  seemed  to 
tix  the  good  fortune  of  Alargaret  ; but  the  earl  of  AVarwick  espoused  the  cause  of  the  duke’s 
son,  the  earl  of  March,  afterwards  Edward  lY.,  and  the  civil  w'ar  was  continued. 


* Joseph  Brasbridge,  writing  in  1824,  says  : “I  recollect  the  first  large  broad-wheeled  waggon  that  was 
used  in  Oxfordshire,  and  a wondering  crovH  of  spectators  its  vast  size  attracted.  I believe  at  the  time 
there  was  not  a post-coaeh  in  England,  except  two-wheeled  ones.  Lamps  to  carriages  are  also  a modern 
improvement.  A shepherd,  who  was  keeping  sheep  in  the  vicinity  of  a village  in  Oxfordshire,  came 
running  over  to  say,  that  a frightful  monster,  with  saucer-eyes,  and  making  a great  blowing  noise;  was 
coming  towards  the  village.  This  monster  turned  out  to  he  a post-ehaise  with  lamps.” 

t The  Overland  Mail,  which  had  left  Bombay  on  Dec.  i,  1845,  arrived  early  on  the  30th  in  London,  by 
way  of  Marseilles  and  Pai'is.  This  speedy  arrival  was  owing  to  the  great  exertions  made  by  the  French 
government  to  show  that  the  route  through  France  was  shorter  and  better. 
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WALlUiOOK  CllUltCII  (London),  reputed  the  masterpiece  of  sir  Christopher  Wren. 
There  was  a church  here  in  1135.  A new  church  was  erected  in  1429.  The  first  stone  of 
the  j)rescnt  church  was  laid  in  1672  ; and  the  edifice  was  completed  in  1679. 

WALOllEUEN  EXPEDITION.  This  unfortunate  expedition  of  the  British  to  the 
islands  of  Walcheren  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  in  Holland  in  1809  consisted  of  35  ships 
of  the  line,  and  200  smaller  vessels,  principally  transports,  and  40,000  land  forces,  the 
latter  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Chatham,  and  the  fleet  under  sir  Richard  Strachan. 
For  a long  time  the  destination  of  this  expedition  remained  secret;  hut  before  July  28, 
1809,  when  it  set  sail,  the  French  journals  had  announced  that  Walcheren  was  the  point  of 
attack.  Perhaps  a more  powerful  and  better  appointed  armament  had  never  previously  left 
the  British  j)orts,  or  ever  more  completely  disappointed  public  expectation.  Flushing  was 
invested  in  August  ; a dreadful  bonil)ardment  followed,  and  the  place  was  taken  Aug.  15  ; 
but  no  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  naval  commander,  nor  urging  on  the  part  of  the  officers, 
could  induce  the  earl  to  vigorous  action,  until  the  period  of  probable  success  was  gone,  and 
necessity  obliged  him  to  return  with  as  many  eff  the  troops  as  disease  and  an  unhealthy 
climate  had  spared.  The  place  was  evacuated,  Dec.  23,  1809.  The  house  of  commons 
instituted  an  inquiry,  and  lord  Chatham  resigned  his  post  of  master-general  of  the  ordnance, 
to  prevent  greater  disgrace  ; but  the  policy  of  ministers  in  planning  the  expedition  was, 
nevertheless,  approved.  The  following  epigram  appeared  at  the  time  : — 

‘ ‘ Lord  Chatham,  with  his  sword  undrawn,  Stood  waiting  for  sir  Richard  Strachan  ; 

Sir  Richard,  longing  to  be  at  ’em.  Stood  waiting  for  the  earl  of  Chatham.” 


WALDECK,  a German  principality,  established  in  1682.  The  reigning  family  claim 
descent  from  the  Saxon  hero,  Witikind,  who  flourished  about  A.D.  772.  The  reigning  prince, 
George  Victor  (born  Jan.  14,  1831),  succeeded  his  father,  George,  on  May  15,  1845. 
Population,  in  Dec.  1861,  58,604. 

WALDENSES,  a sect  (also  called  Vaudois)  which  derives  its  name,  according  to  some 
authors,  from  Peter  de  Waldo,  of  Lyons  (1170).  They  had  a translation  of  the  Bible,  and 
allied  themselves  to  the  Albigenses,  and  were  much  vilified  and  persecuted,  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Holy  Office  or  Inquisition.  Pope  Innocent  III.  commissioned  some 
monks  to  preach  against  the' heresies  of  the  Waldenses  in  Narbonne  and  Provence  ; but  the 
French  bishops  were  at  first  jealous  of  this  mission,  armed  as  it  was  with  great  power,  and 
the  feudal  chiefs  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  legates,  a.d.  1203-4.  One  of  the  monks, 
the  first  inquisitor,  Peter  Chateauneuf,  having  been  assassinated,  the  aspiring  pontiff  called 
on  all  the  neighbouring  powers  to  march  into  the  heretical  district.  All  obstinate  heretics 
were  j:)laced  at  the  disposal  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  commander  of  this  crusade,  and  the  whole 
race  of  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses  were  ordered  to  be  pursued  with  fire  and  sword.  See 
Albigenses.  They  settled  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont  about  1375,  but  were  frequently  dread- 
fully persecuted,  especially  in  the  17th  century,  when  Charles  I.  of  England  interceded  for 
them,  and  in  1655,  Oliver  Cromwell  by  threats  obtained  them  some  degree  of  toleration. 
They  were  not  permitted  to  have  a church  at  Turin  till  Dec.  1853. 

WALES,  called  by  the  Romans,  Britannia  Secunda.  After  the  Roman  emperor  Hono- 
rius  quitted  Britain,  Vortigern  was  elected  king  of  South  Britain.  He  invited  over  the 
Saxons,  to  defend  his  country  against  the  Piets  and  Scots  ; but  the  Saxons  perfidiously  sent 
for  reinforcements,  consisting  of  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Angles,  by  which  they  made  them- 
selves masters  of  South  Britain.  Most  of  the  Britons  retired  to  Wales,  and  defended 
themselves  against  the  Saxons,  in  their  inaccessible  mountains,  about  A.d.  447.  In  this 
state  Wales  remained  unconquered  till  Henry  II.  subdued  South  Wales  in  1157;  and  in 
1282  Edward  I.  entirely  reduced  the  whole  country,  putting  an  end  to  its  independence  by 
the  death  of  Llewelyn,  the  last  prince.*  The  Welsh,  however,  were  not  entirely  reconciled 
to  this  revolution,  till  the  queen  happening  to  be  brought  to  bed  of  a son  at  Caernarvon 
in  1284,  Edward  with  great  policy  styled  him  prince  of  Wales,  which  title  the  heir  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain  has  borne  almost  ever  since.  Wales  was  united  and  incorporated 
with  England  by  act  of  parliament,  1536.  See  Britain. 


The  supreme  authority  in  Britannia  Stcunda 
intrusted  to  Suetonius  Paulinus  . a.d. 
Conquests  by  Julius  Frontinus  .... 
The  Silures  totally  defeated 


58 

70 


The  Roman,  Julius  Agricola,  commands  in 

Britain .a.d.  78 

Bran  ah  Llyr,  surnamed  the  Blessed,  dies  about  80 
Reign  of  Caswallon 443 


* The  statute  of  Wales,  enacted  at  Rhuddlan,  March  19,  1284,  alleges  that — “ Divine  Providence  has 
now  removed  all  obstacles,  and  transferred  wholly  and  entirely  to  the  king’s  dominion  the  land  of  Wales 
and  its  inhabitants,  heretofore  subject  unto  him  in  feudal  right.”  The  ancient  laws  were  to  be  preserved 
in  civil  causes  ; but  the  law  of  inheritance  was  to  be  changed,  and  the  English  criminal  law  to  be  put  in 
force.  Annals  0/ Eitgland. 
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Tlio  mielont  lirltons  dufuiul  thciiiBulvoB  agiiinst 

tho  SiixoiiB A.i).  447 

Dcfout  of  tho  northern  buhiirians  by  the 

CliriHliun  Ih-ltonB 448 

Tho  renowned  Arthur  elected  king  . . . 517 

Dj’vmvul  Moelnmd,  11  great  inonarch,  comes 
iVom  Annoricl^  ami  becomes  king  of  tho 

C'ymry,  about 640 

Iteign  of  Hoderic  tho  Great  . , . . 843 

[Ho  unites  tho  [tetty  statos  of  Wales  into  ono 
]>rincii)alitv. ) 

Death  of  Hodciie  tho  Great 877 

Division  of  Wales — into  north,  south,  and  cen- 
tral (or  Dowys-land) — 

Tho  Welsh  nrincea  submit  to  Alfred  . . . 885 

Tho  Hanes  I;uul  in  Angleaej’  ....  900 

Laws  enacted  by  llowel  Dha,  prince  of  all 

Wales,  about 91 1 

Ho  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  Athelstan  . 926 
Civil  wars  at  his  death,  about  ....  948 

Great  battle  between  the  sons  of  IIowcl  Dha 
and  tho  sons  of  Edwal  Vocl ; tho  latter 

victorious 952 

Edgar  invades  Wales ^3 

Danes  again  invade  Wales,  and  lay  Anglesey 

waste 980 

Devastations  conmiitted  by  Edwin,  the  son  of 

Eineon 990 

The  conntrj’^  reduecd  by  Aedan,  inince  of  North 

Wales 1000 

Aedan,  the  usurjier,  slain  in  battle  by  Llewelyn  1015 
Ilium,  the  fierce  Scot,  defeated  near  Caermar- 

then 1020 

The  joint  Irish  and  Scots  forces  defeated  with 

gi-eat  slaughter 1021 

Jestyn,  lord  of  Glamorgan,  rebelling,  is  de- 
feated and  slain 1089 

Part  of  Wales  laid  waste  by  the  forces  of  Hai'old  1055 

Phj’s  overthrown  and  slain 1056 

William  I.  claims  feudal  authority  over  Wales  . 1070 

Rhys  ab  Owain  slain 1074 

Ravaging  invasion  of  the  earl  of  Chester  • . 1079 
Invasion  of  the  Irish  and  Scots  ....  1080 

William  I.  invades  Wales 1081 

Rattle  of  Llechrj'd 1087 

[In  this  conflict  the  sons  of  Bleddyn  ab  Cynvyn 
were  slain  by  Rhys  ab  Tewdwr,  the  reigning 
prince.  ] 

Rhys  ab  Tewdwr  slain 1087 

The  Welsh  destroy  many  Norman  castles  . . 1092 

The  formidable  insurrection  of  Payne  Tuber- 

ville 1094 

Invasion  of  the  English  under  the  earls  of 

Chester  and  Shrewsbury 1096 

Tlie  settlement  in  Wales  of  a colony  of  Flemings  1106 
Violent  seizure  of  Nest,  wife  of  Gerald  de 
Windsor,  by  Owain,  son  of  Cadwgan  ab 

Bleddyn 1107 

[This  oivtrage  entailed  dreadful  retribution  on 
Cadwgan’s  family.] 

Cardigan  conquered  by  Strongbow  . . . 1107 

Cadwgan  assassinated mo 

Gruffydd  ab  Rhys  lays  claim  to  the  sovereignty  1113 
Another  body  of  Fleniings  settle  in  Pembroke- 
shire   — 

[The  posterity  of  these  settlers  are  still  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ancient  British  popula- 
tion by  their  language,  manners,  and 
customs.] 

Henry  I.  erects  castles  in  Wales.  . . .1114 

Revolt  of  Owen  Gw’ynned  on  the  death  of 
Henry  I.  ; part  of  South  Wales  laid  waste  . 1135 
The  Welsh  ravage  the  borders  . . . .1136 

Strongbow,  eai'l  of  Pembroke,  invested  with 
the  powers  of  a count  palatine  in  Pembroke  . 1138 
Henry  II.  invades  Wales,  which  he  subse- 
quently subdues,  after  a stout  resistance  by 

Owen  Gwynned 1157 

Confederacy  of  the  princes  of  Wales  for  the 
recovery  of  their  lost  rights  and  independence  1 164 


Princo  Madoc  said  to  have  emigrated  to  America, 

about  A.  i>.  iiCx) 

Anglesey  (lovastated 1173 

Tho  cruBudcB  j)roachcd  in  Wale.s  by  Baldwin, 

arclil)iHhoi>  of  Canterbury 1188 

PowyH  caMde  beHicged '.1191 

Tho  carl  of  Chester  makes  an  inroad  into  North 

Wales 1210 

King  .John  inv.adcs  Wales,  laying  waste  a great 
]>art  of  tho  ])rinci])alities  ....  1211-12 

Revolt  of  tho  Flemings 1220 

Llewelyn,  princo  of  North  Wales,  commits 

great  ravages — 

Death  of  Maclgwy  ap  Rhys  ....  1230 
Powys  castlo  tiiken  by  Llewelyn  ap  lorwcrth’s 

forces 1233 

William,  e.'irl  of  Pembroke,  slain  . . . 1234 

Prince  D.avid  ravages  the  marshes,  «tc.  . .1244 

Invasion  of  Henry  HI 1245 

Angle.sey  again  deva.stated — 

Llewelyn  ap  Griffith,  the  hast  prince  . . . 1246 

Convention  of  the  Welsh  nobility  against  the 

English 1258 

Hay  and  Brecknock  castles  taken  by  prince 

Edward 1265 

Peace  with  the  Engli.sh 1267 

Edward  I.  summons  Llewelyn  to  Westminster; 
on  his  refusal  to  come,  deposes  him  ; and 

invades  Wales 1277 

Edward  encamps  a powerful  army  on  Saltney 

marsh — 

The  sons  of  Grufydd  treacherously  drowned  in 
the  River  Dee,  by  the  earl  Warrenne  and 

Roger  Mortimer 1281 

Hawarden  castle  taken  by  svirprise  by  Llewelyn 
and  his  brother  David ; they  destroy  Flint 

and  Rhuddlan  castles 1282 

Great  battle  between  Llewelyn  ap  Grufydd,  the 
last  native  prince,  and  the  English : Llewelyn 
slain,  after  the  battle,  by  De  Franctan, 

Dec.  II,  — 

Wales  finally  subdued  by  Edward  I.,  after  a 

severe  contest — 

Prince  David  surrenders,  and  is  executed  as  a 

traitor 1283 

The  first  Enghsh  prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Ed- 
ward, born  at  Caernarvon  castle  (see  'Princes 
of  Wales,  p.  724)  ....  April  25,  1284 

The  insurrection  of  Llewelyn  ap  Madoc ; 

checked,  1294;  suppressed  ....  1316 
Great  rebellion  of  Owain  Glyndwr,  or  Owen 
Glendower  (grandson  of  the  last  prince, 

Llewelyn),  commences 1400 

Radnor  and  other  places  taken  by  Owain 

GljTidwr 1401 

He  besieges  Caernarvon 1402 

And  seizes  Harlech  castle 1404 

Harlech  castle  retaken  by  the  English  forces  . 1408 

Owain  GlynduT  dies 1415 

Margaret  of  Anjou,  queen  of  Hemy  VI.,  takes 

refuge  in  Harlech  castle 1459 

Town  of  Denbigh  burnt 1460 

The  earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry  VII., 
lands  in  Pembroke,  and  is  aided  by  the 

Welsh Aug.  1485 

Palatine  jurisdiction  in  Wales  abolished  by 

Henry  VIII 1535 

Monmouth  made  an  English  county  by  the 

same  king — 

The  counties  of  Brecknock,  Denbigh,  and 

Radnor  formed — 

Act  for  “ laws  and  justice  to  be  administered 
in  Wales  in  same  form  as  in  England,” 

27  Henry  VIII — 

Wales  incorporated  into  England  by  parliament,  1536 
Divided  into  twelve  counties  ....  1543 
Dr.  Ferrars,  bishop  of  St.  David’s,  burnt  at  the 

stake  for  heresy 1555 

Lewis  Owain,  abaron  of  the  exchequer,  attacked 
and  murdered  while  on  his  assize  tour  . . — 
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The  Jhble  and  rraycr-book  ordered  to  be  trans- 
lated into  Welsh,  and  divine  service  to  be 
performed  in  that  language  . . a.d.  1563 

First  congregation  of  dissenters  assembled  in 
Wales  ; Vavasour  Towel  apprehended  while 

preaching 1620 

Beaumaris  castle  garrisoned  for  king  Charles  I.  1642 
Powys  castle  taken  by  sir  Thomas  Myddelton, 

Oct.  1644 

Dr.  Laud,  formerly  bishop  of  St.  David’s,  be- 
headed on  Tower-hill  . . . Jan.  10,  1645 

Surrender  of  Hawarden  castle  to  the  parlia- 
ment general  JWytton — 

Charles  I.  takes  refuge  in  Denbigh  . , . — 


Ilhuddlan  castle  surrenders  . . . a.d.  1645 

Harlech  castle  surrenders  to  Cromwell’s  army 

under  Mytton 1647 

Battle  of  St.  Fagan’s ; the  Welsh  totally  de- 
feated by  col.  Horton,  Cromwell’s  lieutenant. 

May  8,  1648 

Beaumaris  castle  surrenders  to  Cromwell’s 

arms — 

Colonel  Foyer  shot ; his  fate  decided  by  lot,*^ 

April  25,  1649 

The  French  lai\d  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  are 

made  ijrisoners Feb.  1797 

Rebecca  or  “ Becca”  riots  in  Wales  . . . 1843 


SOVEREIGNS  OF  WALES. 


640.  Dyvnwal  Moelmud,  king  of  the  Cymry. 

688.  Idwallo. 

720.  Rhodri,  or  Roderic. 

755.  Conan. 

818.  Mervyn. 

843.  Roderic,  surnamed  the  Great. 

PRINCES  OF  NORTH  WALES. 

877.  Anarawd. 

913.  Edwal  Voel. 

939.  Howel  Dha  the  Good,  prince  of  all  Wales. 

948.  Jevaf,  or  Jevav,  and  lago. 

972.  Howel  ap  Jevaf. 

984.  CadwaUon  ap  Jevaf. 

985.  Meredith  ap  Owen  ap  Howel  Dha. 

992.  Edwal  ap  Meyric  ap  Edwal  Voel. 

998.  Aedan,  a usurper. 

1015.  Llewelyn  ap  Sitsyllt. 

1021.  lago  ap  Edwal  ap  Meyric. 

1038.  Griffith  ap  Llewelyn  ap  Sitsyllt. 

1061.  Bleddyn  and  Rygwallon. 

1073.  Trahaern  ap  Caradoc. 

1079.  Griffith  ap  Conan. 

1137.  Owain  Gwynedd. 

1169.  David  ap  Owain  Gwynedd, 

1194.  Llewelyn  the  Great. 

1240.  David  ap  Llewelyn. 

1246.  Llewelyn  ap  Griffith,  last  prince  of  the  blood  ; 
slain  after  battle,  in  1282. 

PRINCES  OF  SOUTH  WALES. 

877.  Cadeth,  or  Cadell. 

907.  Howel  Dha  the  Good. 

948.  Owain  ap  Howel  Dha,  his  son. 

987.  Meredith  ap  Owain. 

993.  Llewelyn  ap  SitsyUt. 

1021.  Rytherch  ap  Jestyn,  a usurper. 

1031.  Hywel  and  Meredydd. 

1042.  Rhydderch  and  Rhys,, the  sons  of  the  usurper. 
1061.  Meredydd  ap  Owain  ap  Edwyn. 

1073.  Rhys  ap  Owain,  and  Rhydderch  ap  Caradoc. 
1077.  Rhys  ap  Tewdwr  Mawr. 

1092.  Cadwgan  ap  Bleddyn. 

1 1 15.  Griffith  ap  Rhys. 


1137.  Rhys  ap  Grufydd,  or  Grifi&th. 

1196.  Grufydd  ap  Rhys. 

1202.  Rhys  ap  Grufydd. 

1222.  Owain  ap  Grufydd. 

1235.  Meredith  ap  Owain  ; he  died  in  1267. 

PRINCES  AND  LORDS  OF  POWYS-LAND. 

877.  Mervyn. 

900.  Cadeth  : also  prince  of  South  Wales. 

927.  Howel  Dha  the  Good. 

985.  Meredydd  ap  Owain. 

***** 

1061.  Bleddyn  ap  Cynvyn. 

1073.  Meredydd  ap  Bleddyn. 

1087.  Cadwgan  ap  Bleddyn. 

1132.  Madoc  ap  Meredydd. 

1160.  Griffith  ap  Meredydd. 

***** 

1256.  Gwen  win  win,  or  Gwenwynwyn. 

— Owain  ap  Grufydd. 

ENGLISH  PRINCES  OF  WALES,  f 

1301.  Edward  Plantagenet  (afterwards  king  Ed- 
ward II.),  son  of  Edward  I.,  born  in  Caer- 
narvon Castle  on  the  25th  April,  1284.  It  is 
asserted  that  immediately  after  his  birth  he 
was  presented  by  his  father  to  the  Welsh 
chieftains  as  their  future  sovereign,  the  king 
holding  up  the  royal  infant  in  his  arms,  and 
saying,  in  the  Welsh  language,  “ Eich  Dyn,” 
literally  in  English,  “This  is  your  man,” 
but  signifying  “ This  is  your  countryman 
and  king.”  See  however  “ Ich  Dien.” 

1343.  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 

1376.  Richard,  his  son  (Richard  II.). 

1399.  Henry  (afterwards  Henry  V.),  son  of  Henry  IV. 

1454.  Edward,  son  of  Henry  VI.  ; slain  at  Tewkes- 
bury, May  4,  1471. 

1471.  Edward  (afterwards  Edward  V.),  son  of 
Edward  IV. 

1483.  Edward,  son  of  Richard  III  ; died  in  1484. 

1489.  Arthur,  son  of  Henry  VII.  ; died  in  1502. 

1503.  Henry,  his  brother  (afterwards  Henry  VIII.). 


* At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Pembroke  castle  was  the  only 
Welsh  fortress  in  the  possession  of  the  parliament,  and  it  was  entrusted  to  the  command  of  col.  Langharne. 
In  1647,  this  officer,  and  colonels  Powel  and  Poyer,  embraced  the  cause  of  the  king,  and  made  Pembroke 
their  head-quarters  ; and  after  their  disastrous  defeat  at  the  battle  of  St.  Fagan’s,  they  retired  to  the 
castle,  followed  by  an  army  led  by  Cromwell  in  person.  Here  they  were  besieged,  and  at  length  capitu- 
lated, the  garrison  having  endured  great  sufferings  from  want  of  water.  Langharne,  Powel,  and  Poyer 
were  tried  by  a court-martial,  and  condemned  to  death  ; but  CromweU  having  been  induced  to  spare  the 
lives  of  two  of  them,  it  was  ordered  that  they  should  draw  lots  for  the  favour,  and  three  papers  were 
folded  up,  on  two  of  which  were  written  the  words,  “ Life  given  by  God,”  and  the  third  was  left  blank. 
The  latter  was  di'awn  by  colonel  Poyer,  who  was  shot  accordingly  on  the  above  day.  Pennant.  Hist,  of 
Pembroke. 

t Wales,  Princess  of.  This  title  was  held,  some  authors  say,  during  the  earlier  period  of  her  life, 
by  the  princess  Mary  of  England,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  and  afterwards  queen  Mary  I.  She  was 
created,  they  state,  by  her  father  princess  of  Wales,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  Welsh  people  and  keep  alive 
the  name,  and  was,  they  add,  the  first  and  only  princess  of  Wales  in  her  own  right ; a rank  she  enjoyed 
until  the  birth  of  a son  to  Henry,  who  was  afterwards  Edward  VI.,  born  in  1537.  This  is  however  denied, 
upon  better  authority,  that  of  Banks. 
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1537.  I'Mwiinl,  his  Hon  (jirt^rw’iinls  Ivhvjinl  Vf  ),  wiw 
(luko  i»r  (Ntniwiill,  iiiul  imt  )»riuco  i>f  W'lilos. 

1610.  lloiiry  l-’roilorio,  son  of  Jiunos  I.  ; diod  Nov.  6, 
1613. 

1616.  (Muirlos,  Ids  brother  (i  if  tor  wards  diaries  I.). 

1630.  Charles,  his  son  (afterwards  Charles  11.),  never 
createil  prim-e  of  Wales. 

1714.  fieoixe  Augustus  (afterwards  Ooorf'o  II.) 

i73i>  I''rederie  hewis,  his  .son  ; died  .March  20,  1751. 

1751.  (ieorj'e,  his  .son  (afterwards  Oeorjje  111.). 

1762.  Coolie,  his  son  (afterwards  OoorKO  IV.). 

1841.  Alhortd'ldward,  son  of  queen  Vietoriii.  See 
Jiitglamf. 

Travelled  on  the  continent,  and  studied  at 
O.Kford  and  Edinburgh  in  1859. 


Visited  Canada,  with  llio  dignity  of  a viceroy, 
and  the  Uniteil  Htites  (whirh  iBbo. 

Entered  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  Jan. 
1861. 

Attended  the  camp  at  Dublin,  July  to  Sept.  i8bi. 

Opened  Now  Middle  Temple  Library,  Oct.  31, 
1861. 

Ordered  to  be  prayed  for  as  Albert-Edward, 
instead  of  Albert,  Jan.  8,  1862. 

Visits  the  continent,  Syria,  and  ligypt,  March 
— Juno,  1862. 

Visits  Germany  and  Italy,  Aug. — Dec.  1862. 

Ilis  mairiago  contnict  with  the  princess 
Alexandra  of  Denmark  officially  api>roved 
by  the  queen,  Nov.  i,  1862. 


AVALIIALL.V  (the  Hall  of  Glory),  a temple  near  Eati.sbon,  erected  in  1842  by  Loni.s, 
king  of  Bavaria,  to  receive  the  statues  and  memorials  of  the  great  men  of  Germany.  The 
name  is  deriv’^ed  from  the  fabled  meeting-place  of  Scandinavian  heroes  after  death, 

AVALlvING,  &c.,  Fe.vt.s  in.  Captain  Barclay,  for  a wager  (on  which  many  thousands 
of  pounds  depended),  walked  iodd  miles  in  looo  successive  hours  ; in  forty-two  days  and 
nights  (less  8 hours).  His  task  was  accomplished  on  July  10,  1809.  In  May,  1758,  a 
young  lady  at  Newmarket  won  a wager,  having  undertaken  to  rkU  iood  miles  in  iodd  hours, 
which  feat  she  performed  iii  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  time,  Richard  Manks,  a 
native  of  Warwickshire,  undertook  (in  imitation  of  Captain  Barclay)  to  walk  iodd  miles  in 
IODD  hours  : the  place  chosen  was  the  Barrack  tavern  cricket-ground,  in  Sheffield  ; he 
commenced  on  Monday,  June  17,  1850,  and  completed  the  iood  miles,  July  29  following, 
winning  a considerable  sum. 

AVALLACHIA.  See  Daiiuhian  Principalities.  On  Dec.  23,  1861,  the  union  of  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia,  under  the  name  of  Roumania,  was  proclaimed  at  Jassy  and  Bucharest. 


AVALLIS’S  VOYAGE.  Captain  AVallis  set  sail  from  England  on  his  voyage  round  the 
world,  July  26,  1766  ; and  accomplishing  his  voyage,  he  returned  to  England,  May  19,  1768, 
a period  of  less  than  two  years.  See  Circamnavigators. 


AYALLOONS,  The  people  who  fled  to  England  from  the  persecution  of  the  cruel  duke 
of  Alva,  the  governor  of  the  Low  Countries  for  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  On  account  of  the 
duke’s  religious  proscriptions,  these  countries  revolted  from  Philip,  1566.  Mariana's  Hist, 
of  Spain.  The  Walloons  were  well  received  in  England.  A large  prote.stant  church  was 
given  to  them  by  queen  Elizabeth,  at  Canterbury,  and  many  of  their  posterity  still  remain 
in  that  part  of  England.  Pardon. 


AA’’ALLS.  See  Roman  Walls. 


AVALNLTT-TREE.  This  tree  has  existed  a long  time  in  England.  Near  AVelwyn,  in 
Hertfordshire,  there  was  the  largest  walnut-tree  on  record  ; it  was  felled  in  1627,  and"  from 
it  were  cut  nineteen  loads  of  planks  ; and  as  much  was  sold  to  a gunsmith  in  London  as  cost 
lo^.  carriage  ; besides  which  there  were  thirty  loads  of  roots  and  branches.  AVhen  standing, 
it  covered  76  poles  of  ^'ound ; a space  equal  to  2299  square  yards,  statute  measure.  A 
sitting-room  twelve  feet  in  diameter  was  lately  shown  in  London,  hollowed  from  an  American 
walnut-tree,  80  feet  in  the  trunk,  and  150  feet  in  the  branches.  The  black  walunt-tree 
{Jitglans  nigra)  was  brought  to  these  countries  from  North  America  before  1629. 

AVALPOLE’S  ADAIINISTRATIONS.  Mr.  AValpole  (afterwards  sir  Robert,  and  earl  of 
Oxford),  was  born  in  1676  ; became  secretary  at  war  in  1708  ; was  expelled  the  house  of 
commons  on  a charge  of  misappropriating  the  public  money,  1711  ; committed  to  the 
Tower,  Jan.  17,  1712  ; became  lirst  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in 
1715.  He  resigned,  on  a disunion  of  the  cabinet,  in  1717,  bringing  in  the  sinking-fund 
bill  on  the  day  of  his  resignation.  On  the  earl  of  Sunderland  retiring  in  1721,  he  resumed 
his  office  and  held  it  till  1742.  He  died  March  18,  1745. 


SECOND  WALPOLE  ADMINISTRATION  (1721). 

Sir  Robert  Walpole,7irs«  lord  of  the  treasury. 

Thomas,  lord  Parker,  created  earl  of  Macclesfield, 
loi’d  chancellor. 

Henry  lord  Carleton  (succeeded  by  William,  duke  of 
Devonshire),  lord  president. 

Evelyn,  duke  of  Kingston  (succeeded  by  lord  Trevor), 
privij  seal. 

James,  earl  of  Berkeley,  lord  of  the  admiralty. 


Charles  (viscount  Townshend),  and  John,  lord 
Cartaret  (the  latter  succeeded  by  the  duke  of 
Newcastle),  secretaries  of  state. 

Duke  of  Marlborough  (succeeded  by  the  earl  of 
Cadogan),  ordnance. 

George  Treby  (succeeded  by  Henry  Pelham),  secre- 
tary-at-imr. 

Viscount  Torrington,  <&c. 
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WALTZ,  the  popular  German  national  dance,  was  introduced  into  England  by  baron 
Neuman  and  others  in  1813.  llailccs. 

WANDERING  JEW.  The  following  is  the  strange  account  given  of  this  personage  : — 
Ilis  original  name  was  Calaphilus,  Pontius  Pilate’s  porter.  When  they  were  dragging  Jesus 
out  of  the  door  of  the  judgment-hall,  he  struek  him  on  the  baek,  saying,  “Go  faster,  Jesus  ! 
go  faster  ; why  dost  thou  linger  ? ” Upon  which  Jesus  looked  on  him  with  a frown,  and 
said,  “ I am  indeed  going  ; but  thou  shalt  tarry  till  I come.”  Soon  after  he  was  converted, 
and  took  the  name  of  Joseph.  He  lives  for  ever;  but  at  the  end  of  every  hundred  years 
falls  into  a fit  or  trance,  upon  which,  when  he  recovers,  he  returns  to  the  same  state  of 
youth  ho  was  in  when  our  Saviour  suffered,  being  about  thirty  years  of  age.  He  always 
preserves  the  utmost  gravity  of  deportment.  He  was  never  seen  to  smile.  He  perfectly 
remembers  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  Calmet's  Hist,  of  th&  Bible. 

WANDSWORTH,  near  London.  In  this  village  was  established  the  first  place  of 
worship  for  dissenters  in  England,  Nov.  20,  1572.  It  was  called  Wandsworth  meeting- 
house. In  Garrett-lane,  near  this  place,  a mock  election  of  a mayor  of  Garratt  was  formerly 
held,  after  every  general  election  of  parliament,  to  which  Foote’s  dramatic  piece,  The  Mayor 
of  Garratt  (1763),  gave  no  small  celebrity. 

WAR  AFFAIRS.  On  account  of  the  war  with  Russia,  a secretary  for  war  affairs  was 
first  appointed  as  a cabinet  minister,  June  9,  1854,  in  the  person  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle, 
previously  colonial  secretary  ; colonial  and  war  affairs  having  been  previously  placed  under 
one  minister.  See  Secretaries. 

WARBECK’S  INSURRECTION.  Perkin  Warbeck,  the  son  of  a Florentine  Jew,  to 
whom  Edward  IV.  had  stood  godfather,  was  persuaded  by  Margaret,  duchess  of  Burgundy, 
sister  to  Richard  III.,  to  personate  her  nephew,  Richard,  Edward  V.’s  brother,  which  he  did 
first  in  Ireland,  where  he  landed,  1492.  The  imposture  was  discovered  by  Henry  YII.  1493. 
Some  writers  consider  that  Warbeck  was  not  an  imjiostor. 


Made  an  attempt  to  land  at  Kent,  with  600  men, 
when  150  were  taken  prisoners,  and  executed, 

1495- 

Recommended  by  the  king  of  France  to  James  IV. 
of  Scotland,  who  gave  him  his  kinswoman,  lord 
Huntley’s  daughter,  in  marriage,  the  same  year. 
James  IV.  invaded  England  in  his  favour,  1496. 
Left  Scotland,  and  went  to  Bodmin,  in  Cornwall, 


where  3000  joined  him,  and  he  took  the  title  of 
Richard  IV.,  1497. 

Taken  prisoner  by  Henry  VII.,  1498. 

Set  in  the  stocks  at  Westminster  and  Cheapside,  and 
sent  to  the  Tower,  1499. 

Plotted  with  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  escape  out  of  the 
Tower,  by  murdering  the  lieutenant,  for  which  he 
was  hanged  at  Tyburn,  Nov.  28,  1499. 


WARDIAN  CASES.  In  1829  Mr.  N.  B.  Ward  observed  a small  fern  and  grass  growing 
in  a closed  glass  bottle  in  which  he  had  placed  a chrysalis  covered  with  moist  earth.  From 
this  circumstance  he  was  led  to  construct  his  well-known  closely  glazed  cases,  which  afford  to 
plants  light,  heat,  and  moisture,  and  exclude  deleterious  gases,  smoke,  &c.  They  are  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  ferns.  In  1833  they  were  first  employed  for  the  transmission  of  plants 
to  Sydney,  &c.,  with  great  success.  Mr.  Faraday  lectured  on  this  subject  in  1838. 

WARRANTS,  GENERAL,  warrants  that  do  not  specify  the  name  of  the  accused.  They 
were  declared  to  be  illegal  and  unconstitutional  by  lord  chief  justice  Pratt,  Dec.  6,  1763, 
the  question  having  been  raised  upon  the  seizure  and  committal  of  Mr.  Wilkes  to  the 
Tower  for  a libel  on  the  king.  The  question  also  gave  rise  to  some  stormy  debates  in  the 
house  of  commons.  After  the  decision  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  favour  of  Wilkes,  he 
brought  an  action  against  lord  Halifax,  then  secretary  of  state,  and  recovered  4000Z.  damages 
for  having  been  imprisoned  upon  an  illegal  warrant : Wilkes  laid  his  damages  at  20,oooL, 
Nov.  10,  1796.  Annual  Register. 

WARRIOR.  Navy  of  England. 

WARS.  War  is  called  by  Erasmus  “the  malady  of  princes.”  Scriptural  writers  date 
the  first  war  as  having  been  begun  by  the  impious  son  of  Cain,  3563  b.c.  Osymandyas  qf 
Egypt  was  the  first  warlike  king  ; he  passed  into  Asia,  and  conquered  Bactria,  2100  b.c. 
Usher.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Osiris  of  the  priests.  It  is  computed  that,  to  the 
present  time,  no  less  than  6,860,000,000  of  men  have  perished  in  the  field  of  battle,  being 
more  than  five  times  as  many  of  the  human  species  as  now  inhabit  our  whole  earth. 

WARS,  CIVIL,  OF  Great  Britain.  See  Rebellions^  &c. 

WARS,  FOREIGN,  of  Great  Britain.  The  wars  in  France,  in  which  England  was 
involved  for  nearly  two  centuries,  arose  from  the  dukes  of  Normandy  being  kings  of  England. 
They  held  Normandy  as  a fief  of  the  crown  of  France  ; when  William  I.  conquered  Eng- 
land, it  became  an  English  province,  but  was  lost  in  the  reign  of  king  John,  1204.  The 
English  princes  gained  memorable  victories  at  Cressy,  Poictiers,  and  Agincourt ; but  were 
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linally  tliivcn  out  of  l''niiic(i  in  tlio  rci^u  of  Henry  VI.,  ami  lo.st  Calais  by  snrpri.se  in  tins 
reij'n  of  Mary.  Seo  Haffhs,  Pciojtonnraid  n,  Punic,  tScoen  Years,  Thirty  Yearn  , Rdhch,  lUtrans  , 
liussu-Turk'ish  ll’n/-,  and  tlio  various  eonntries,  &e. 


rOUF.KiN  WARS  OK  (!ItK,.VT  IlIUTAIN  SIN(;F  TIIF  CONQUK.ST. 


IPar  with 

Peace. 

If'ar  with 

Peace. 

JYar  with 

Peace. 

Scotland  . 

T068  . 

. 1092 

Fr.anco 

1422 

• 1471 

Rjiain  . 

1624  . 

. 1629 

Franco  . . . 

1 1 16 

. . iii8 

Franco  . . . 

1492 

same  year 

Fnmeo  . . . 

1627 

. . 1629 

Scotland  . 

1138  . 

• ”.39 

Franco 

1512 

• • 1514 

Holland 

1651  . 

• 1^*54 

Fnmeo  . . . 

;i6i 

. . n86 

Franco  . . . 

1522 

• 1527 

SiKiin  . . . 

1^55 

. . 1660 

Fr.inco 

1194  . 

. 1 195 

Scotland 

1522 

• • 1542 

Franco 

1666  . 

. ir/,8 

Franco  . . . 

1201 

. . 1216 

Scotland  . . 

1542 

. 1546 

Denmark  . . 

1666 

. . 1668 

Franco 

1224  . 

• 1234 

Scotland 

1547 

• • 1550 

Holland  . 

1666  . 

. 1668 

Franco  . . . 

1294 

• • 1299 

Fnmeo  . . . 

1549 

• 1550 

Algiers  . . . 

1669 

. . 1671 

Scotland 

1296  . 

• 1323 

Franco 

1557 

• • 1559 

Holland  . 

1672  . 

. 1674 

Scotland  . . 

1327 

. . 1328 

Scotland  . . 

1557 

. 1560 

Franco  . . . 

1689 

. . 1697 

Fnmeo 

1339  • 

. 1360 

France 

1562 

. . i5f>4 

Fnmeo  . . . 

1368 

. . 1420 

Spain  . . . 

1588 

. . 1604 

Tho  general  pc.ace  of  Ry.swick  between  England,  Germany,  Holland,  Fr.anco,  .and  Spain,  wa.s  .signed  by 
the  ministers  of  these  powci*s,  at  the  palace  of  llyswick,  Sei^t.  20,  1697.  It  concluded  this  last  war. 


THE  GREAT  MODERN  AND  EXPENSIVE  WARS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


War  of  the  SuccesHnn,  commenced  May  4,  1702. 

Pe.ace  of  Utrecht,  March  13,  1713. 

■War  with  Spain,  Dec.  16, 1718.  Peace  concluded,  1721. 
M'ar;  Spanish  B ar,  Oct.  23,  1739.  Peace  of  j\ix-la- 
Chapelle,  April  30,  1748. 

War  with  France,  March  31,  1744.  Closed  also  on 
April  30,  1748. 

"War;  the  Seven  Years’  War,  June  9,  1756.  Peace  of 
Ptiris,  Feb.  10,  1763. 

M'.ar  with  Spain,  Jan.  4,  1762.  General  peace,  Feb. 
10,  1763. 

War  with  America,  July  14,  1774.  Peace  of  Paris, 
Nov.  30,  1782. 

"War  with  France,  Feb.  6,  1778.  Peace  of  Paris,  Jan. 
20,  1783. 


War  with  Sp.ain,  April  17,  1780.  Closed  same  time, 
Jan.  20,  1783. 

Wixr  with  Holland,  Dec.  21,  1780.  Peace  signed. 
Sept.  2,  1783. 

W.ar  of  the  Revolution,  Feb.  i,  1793.  Peace  of  Amiens, 
March  27,  1802. 

W.ar  ((gainst  Bonaparte,  April  29, 1803.  Finally  closed 
June  18,  1815. 

W.ar  with  America,  June  18,  1812.  Peace  of  Ghent, 
Dec.  24,  1814. 

War  with  Russia,  March  27,  1854.  Peace  of  Paris, 
March  31,  1856. 

For  the  wars  with  India,  China,  and  Persia,  see 
those  countries  respectively. 


A\'AESAA\^,  the  metropolis  of  Poland.  The  diet  was  transfeived  to  this  city  from  Cracow 
in  1566,  and  it  became  the  seat  of  government  in  1689.  Population  in  1859,  162,777.  See 
Poland,  1861,  for  recent  events. 


Alliance  of  Warsaw,  between  Austria  and 
Pohmd,  against  Turkey,  in  pursu.ance  of 
which  John  Sobieski  assisted  in  raising  the 
siege  of  Vienna  (on  the  i8th  of  September 
following),  signed  . . . March  31,  1683 

Warsaw  suiTenders  to  Charles  XII.  . . 1703 

Treaty  of  Warsaw,  between  Russia  and  Poland, 

Feb.  24,  1768 

The  Russi.an  garrison  phaced  here  in  1794; 
expelled  by  the  citizens  with  the  loss  of  2000 
killed  and  500  wounded,  and  36  pieces  of 

cannon April  17,  1794 

The  Poles  defeated  by  the  Russians  . Oct.  4,  — 
The  king  of  Prussia  besieges  Warsaw  July ; 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  Sept.  ; it  is 
taken  by  the  Russians  . . . Nov.,  — 

Suwarrow,  the  Russian  general,  after  the  siege 
and  destruction  of  Warsaw,  cruelly  butchered 


30,000  Poles,  of  aU  ages  and  conditions,  in 

cold  blood Nov.  4 1794 

Warsaw  constituted  a duchy  and  annexed  to 
the  house  of  Saxony  ....  Aug.  1807 
The  duchy  overrun  by  the  Russians  ; Warsaw 
m.ade  the  residence  of  a Russian  viceroy  . 1813 
The  last  Polish  revolution  commences  at  W arsaw 

Nov.  29,  1830 

B.attle  of  Grochow,  near  Warsaw,  in  which  the 
Russians  were  defeated,  and  foreed  to  reti-eat 
with  the  loss  of  7000  men  . . Feb.  25,  1831 

Battle  of  Warsaw,  when,  after  two  days’  hard 
fighting,  the  city  capitul.ated,  and  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Russians  ; and  gi-eat  p.art 
of  the  Pohsh  army  retired  towards  Plock  .and 

Modlin Sept.  7-8,  — 

The  czar  meets  the  emperor  of  Austria  and  the 
regent  of  Prussia  ; no  result  . Oct.  20-25,  i860 


AVASHINGTOISr  (in  Columbia  district,  partly  in  A^u’ginia  and  Maryland,  on  the  bank  of 
tlie  Potomac,  N.-E.  of  Virginia),  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  foimded  in  1791,  and 
made  the  seat  of  government  in  1800.  The  house  of  representatives  was  opened  for  the  fii’st 


* In  the  w.ar  against  Bonaparte,  the  great  powers  of  Europe  leagued  sometimes  with,  and  sometimes 
against  Great  Britain.  England  spent  65  years  in  war,  and  62  in  peace,  in  the  127  years  previous  to  the 
close  of  the  war  in  1815.  In  the  war  of  1688,  we  spent  36  millions  sterling  ; in  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
Succession,  62  millions  ; in  the  Spanish  War,  54  milUons  ; in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  112  millions  ; in  the 
American  War,  136  millions ; in  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution,  464  millions ; and  in  the  war  against 
Bonapaite,  1159  millions  ; thus  forming  a total  expenditure  of  war,  in  127  ye.ars  (from  the  Revolution  in 
1688  to  the  downf.all  of  Napoleon  in  1815),  of  2023  miUions  of  pounds  sterling.  M.  De  Pradt  estimates  the 
loss  of  life  sustained  by  the  French  forces  in  the  six  campaigns  of  the  Peninsul.ar  war,  at  600,000  men. 
The  loss  sustamed  by  the  Spani.ards  and  their  alhes  w.as  probably  as  great.  During  the  war  m.any  districts 
of  the  Peninsula  were  from  time  to  time  laid*waste  by  the  contending  armies,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
victims  to  aU  the  cahamities  and  horrors  thus  produced.  The  total  destruction  of  human  beings  in  this  war 
must  have  amounted  to  one  million  two  hunch-ed  thousand.  See  Russo- Tiu-kish  War,  note. 
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time,  May  30,  1808,  Wasliington  was  taken  in  the  late  war  hy  the  British  forces  under 
general  Boss,  when  all  its  superb  national  structures  were  consumed  by  a general  conflagra- 
tion, the  troops  not  s])aring  even  the  national  library,  Aug.  24,  1814.  General  Boss  was 
soon  aftci’wards  killed  hy  some  Arnerican  rillemen,  in  a desperate  engagement  at  Baltimore, 
Sept.  12,  following, — I’art  of  the  capitol  and  the  whole  of  the  library  of  the  United  States’ 
congress  were  destroyed  by  fire,  Dec.  24,  1851.  The  prince  of  Wales  was  entertained  by  the 
])residcnt  here  in  Sept.  i860.  See  United  States.  Washington  was  fortified  in  April  1861 
against  the  Secessionists. 

WASTE  LANDS.  The  inclosure  of  waste  lands  and  commons,  in  order  to  promote 
agriculture,  first  began  in  England  about  the  year  1547,  and  gave  rise  to  Ket’s  rebellion, 
1549.  Inclosurcs  were  again  promoted  by  the  authority  of  parliament,  1785.  The  waste 
lands  in  England  were  estimated  in  1794  to  amount  to  14  millions  of  acres,  of  which  there 
were  taken  into  cultivation,  2,837,476  acres  before  June  1801.  In  1841,  there  were  about 
6,700,000  acres  of  wasteland,  of  which  more  than  half  was  thought  to  be  capable  of  improve- 
ment. See  Agriculture. 

WATCH  OF  London.  The  nightly  watch  was  first  appointed  38  Hen.  HI.  1253. 
Stow's  Chron.  They  proclaimed  the  hour  of  night  with  a bell  before  the  introduction  of 
public  clocks.  Hardie.  The  old  watch  was  discontinued,  and  a new  force  of  numbered 
policemen  on  duty  day  and  night  commenced.  Sept.  29,  1829.  See  Police. 

WATCHES  are  said  to  have  been  first  invented  at  Nuremberg,  a.d.  1477,  although  it 
is  affirmed  that  Robert,  king  of  Scotland,  had  a watch  about  1310. 


Watches  first  used  in  astronomical  observations 

by  Purbach 1500 

Authors  assert  that  the  emperor  Charles  V.  was 
the  first  who  had  anything  that  might  be 
called  a watch,  though  some  call  it  a small 

table-clock 1530 

Watches  first  brought  to  England  from  Ger- 
many in 1577 


A watch  which  belonged  to  queen  Elizabeth  is 
preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, London. 

Spring  pocket-watches  (watches  properly  so- 
called)  have  had  their  invention  ascribed  to 
Dr.  Hooke  by  the  English,  and  to  M.  Huy- 
ghens  by  the  Dutch.  Dr.  Derham,  in  his 


Artificial  Clock-maker,  says  that  Dr.  Hooke 
was  the  inventor ; and  he  appears  certainly 
to  have  produced  what  is  called  the  pendu- 
lum watch.  The  time  of  this  invention  was 
about  1658 ; as  is  manifest,  among  other 
evidences,  from  an  inscription  on  one  of  the 
double-balance  watches  presented  to  Charles 
II.,  viz.,  “Rob.  Hooke,  inven.  1658;  T. 
Tompion  fecit,  1675.” 

Repeating  watches  were  invented  by  Barlowe  . 1676 
Harrison’s  first  time-piece  was  produced  in 
1735.  See  Harrison. 

Watches  and  clocks  were  taxed  in  . . . 1797 

The  tax  was  repealed  in  1798.  See  Clocks. 


WATER.  Thales  of  Miletus,  founder  of  the  Ionic  sect,  looked  upon  water  (as  also  did 
Homer,  and  several  of  the  ancient  philosophers)  as  being  the  origin  d principle  of  everything 
besides;  about  594  b.c.  Stanley.  In  the  Roman  church,  water  was  first  mixed  with  the 
sacramental  wine  a.d.  122.  Lenglet.  That  water  is  composed  of  8 parts  of  oxygen  and  i 
part  of  hydrogen  was  demonstrated  by  Cavendish  and  Watt  in  1781.  In  freezing,  water 
contracts  till  it  is  reduced  to  42°  or  40°  Fahr.  ; it  then  begins  to  expand  till  it  becomes 
ice  at  32°. 


WATER  IN  London.  Water  was  first  conveyed  to  London  by  leaden  pipes,  21  Hen.  III. 
1237.  Stow.  It  took  nearly  fifty  years  to  complete  it ; the  whole  being  finished  and  Cheap- 
side  conduit  erected,  only  in  1285.  The  New  River  water  was  brought  to  London  from 
Amwell  in  Hertfordshire,  at  an  immense  expense,  by  sir  Hugh  Myddelton,  in  1613.  The 
city  was  supplied  with  its  water  by  conveyances  of  wooden  pipes  in  the  streets  and  small 
leaden  ones  to  the  houses,  and  the  New  River  Company  incorporated,  1620.  So  late  as 
queen  Anne’s  time  there  were  water-carriers  at  Aldgate  pump.  London  is  now  supplied  by 
eight  companies  : — The  New  River,  East  London,  (Jhelsea,  Grand  Junction,  Southwark  and 
Vauxhall,  Kent,  Lambeth,  and  West  Middlesex.  The  water- works  at  Chelsea  were  com- 
pleted, and  the  company  incorporated,  1722.  London-bridge  ancient  water- works  were 
destroyed  by  fire,  Oct.  29,  1779.  An  act  to  supply  the  metropolis  with  water,  15  & 16  Viet, 
c.  84,  was  passed  July  i,  1852.  The  supply  is  now  considered  to  be  much  improved  in 
quality  and  quantity. * Artesian  Wells. 

WATER-CLOCKS.  The  first  instruments  used  to  measure  the  lapse  of  time,  independently 
of  the  sunshine,  were  clepsydrce,  or  water-clocks,  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Scipio  Nasica, 
159  B.c.  They  were,  most  probably,  vessels  of  water,  Avith  a small  hole  through  the  bottom  : 
through  this  hole  the  water  ran  out  in  a certain  time,  possibly  an  hour ; after  which  the 
vessel  was  again  filled,  to  be  emptied  as  before.  This  invention  was  a manifest  improvement 


* In  Jan.  1857,  a company  was  formed  to  carry  out  Di\  Normandy’s  patent  for  converting  salt  water 
into  fresh. 
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on  tlio  oM  sun-dials,  whoso  ])er]>('U(liouIar  gnomon  ^iivo  hours  of  (lidhmit  Icuf^th  at,  tho 
various  seasons  of  tho  year.  Something  similar  to  tho  hour-f'lass  was  oceasioually  usc<l  : ami 
our  Alfred,  proliahly  ignorant  t)f  those  mothoils,  is  sjud  to  liavo  adopted  tho  huruiii;^  of  a 
taper  as  a measuro  of  time. 

WA'rKlv-t'OLOU It  1*A1NT1X(}  has  lM^cn  raised  from  tho  hard  dry  stylo  of  tho  last 
century,  to  its  i)reseut  hrilliauoy,  hy  tho  (dforts  of  Nioholsoii,  Ooploy,  Fioldiu;^,  Varhiy,  and 
the  f^roat  'ruruer  ; hy  ryue,  Cattoruiolo,  Trout,  &c.,  within  tlio  prosont  century.  Tho  exhi- 
bition was  founded  in  1005. 

W.VTKIl-OL.VSS,  a namo  given  to  a licpdd  mixture  of  sand  (silex)  and  one  of  the  alkalies 
(|K)tash  or  soda).  Glauber  {De  Lithiasc)  mentions  a similar  mixture  in  1644.  Dr.  Von 
Fuchs,  tho  inodoru  inventor,  gave  an  account  of  his  process  in  1825  ; and  Mr.  Frederick 
Ivansom  of  Ipswich,  ignorant  of  Von  Fuchs’  di.scovery,  ])atented  a mode  of  ])reparing  water- 
glass  in  1S45,  which  ho  has  since  greatly  improved  ui)on.  In  1857  M.  Kiddmann  of  Lille 
])ublished  a pamphlet  setting  forth  tho  advantageous  employment  of  water-glass  in  hardening 
])orous  stone  and  in  stereochromy  see).  It  has  been  ai)plied  to  the  exterior  of  many 

Imildings  in  France  and  England.  The  memoirs  of  Von  Fuchs  and  Kuhlman  11  were  translated 
and  printed  in  England  in  1859  by  direction  of  the  prince  consort. 

WATER-MILLS,  used  for  grinding  corn,  are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Belisarius, 
the  general  of  Justinian,  while  besieged  in  Rome  by  the  Goths,  A.  d.  555.  The  ancients 
parched  their  corn,  and  ])ounded  it  in  mortars.  Afterwards  mills  were  invented,  which  were 
turned  by  men  and  beasts  with  great  labour  ; yet  Pliny  mentions  wheels  turned  by  water. 

WATER  TOFANA.  Poisoning. 

WATERFORD  (S.  Ireland),  built  a.d.  879,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  981. 
Rebuilt  and  considerably  enlarged  by  Strongbow  in  1171,  and  still  further  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  who  granted  considerable  privileges  to  the  citizens.  Richard  II.  landed  and 
Avas  crowned  here  in  1399;  in  1690,  James  II.  embarked  from  hence  for  France,  after  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne;  and  William  III.  resided  here  twice,  and  confirmed  its  privileges. 
jMemorable  storm  here,  April  18,  1792.  The  cathedral  of  Waterford,  dedicated  to  the 
blessed  Trinity,  was  first  built  by  the  Ostmen,  and  by  Malchus,  the  first  bishop  of  Waterford, 
after  his  return  from  England  from  his  consecration,  a.d.  1096.  This  see  was  united  with 
that  of  Lismore  in  1363.  It  was  valued  in  the  king’s  books,  by  an  extent  returned  29  Henry 
VI II.,  at  72L  89.  id.  Irish  per  annum.  By  stat.  3 & 4 Will.  IV.  the  see  of  Waterford  and 
Lismore  Avas  united  by  the  Irish  Church  Temporalities  act  Avith  the  see  of  Cashel  and  Emly, 
Aug.  14,  1833.  The  interior  of  the  cathedral,  organ,  &c.,  Avere  destroyed  by  fire  Oct.  25, 1815. 

WATERLOO,  in  Belgium,  the  site  of  the  great  battle  on  the  i8th  of  June,  1815,  between 
the  French  army,  of  71,947  men  and  246  guns,  under  Xapoleon,  and  the  allies,  commanded 
by  the  duke  of  Wellington  ; the  latter,  Avith  67,661  men  and  156  guns,  resisted  the  various 
attacks  of  the  enemy  from  nine  in  the  morning  until  five  in  the  afternoon.  About  that  time, 
16,000  Prussians  reached  the  field  of  battle  ; and  by  seven,  the  force  under  Blucher 
amounted  to  above  50,000  men,  with  104  guns.  Wellington  then  moved  forward  his  Avhole 
army.  A total  rout  ensued,  and  the  carnage  was  immense.  Of  the  British  (23,991),  93 
officers  and  1916  men  were  killed  and  missing,  and  363  officers  and  4560  men  Avounded  ; 
total  6932  ; and  the  total  loss  of  the  allied  army  amounted  to  4206  killed,  14,539  Avounded, 
and  4231  missing,  making  22,976  hors  do  combat.  Napoleon,  quitting  the  Avreck  of  his 
flying  army,  returned  to  Paris ; and  finding  it  impossible  to  raise  another,  he  abdicated  the 
throne  of  France.  P.  Nicholas.* 

WATERLOO  BRIDGE,  London.  A bridge  over  this  part  of  the  Thames  was  repeatedly 
suggested  diu’ing  the  last  centiuy,  but  no  actual  preparations  to  carry  it  into  effect  were  made 
till  1806,  when  Mr.  G.  Dodd  procured  an  act  of  parliament,  and  gave  the  present  site,  plan, 
and  dimensions  of  the  bridge  ; but,  in  consequence  of  some  disagreement  Avith  the  committee, 
he  was  superseded  by  Mr.  Rennie,  avIio  completed  this  noble  structure.  It  AA'as  commenced 
Oct.  II,  181 1,  and  finished  June  18,  1817,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Avhen 
the  prince  regent,  the  duke  of  AVellington,  and  other  distinguished  personages  were  present 
at  the  opening.  Its  length  AA'ithin  the  abutments  is  1242  feet : its  Avidth  AAfithin  the  balustrades 
is  42  feet  ; and  the  span  of  each  arch,  of  which  there  are  nine,  is  120  feet.T 

* It  is  an  historical  fact,  that  the  British  forces  have  been  twice  signally  successful  over  those  of 
France  on  the  same  ground — Waterloo ; and  that  by  the  side  of  the  very  chapel  of  AVaterloo,  which  was 
remarked  for  being  uninjured  by  shot  or  shell  on  the  memorable  i8th  of  June,  1815,  did  Marlborough  cut 
off  a large  division  of  the  French  forces  opposed  to  him  on  the  17th  of  August,  1705.  It  is  no  less  a fact, 
that  the  conquerors  of  each  of  those  days,  on  the  same  held,  are  the  nnly  commanders  in  the  British 
service  whose  military  career  brought  them  to  the  summit  of  the  peerage— to  dukedoms. 

t On  Oct.  9,  1857,  two  youths,  named  Kilsby,  found  o.n  one  of  the  abutments  of  the  bridge  a cai-pet 
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WATERSPOUT.  Wliirlwinds  and  waterspouts  proceed  from  the  same  cause,  the  only 
di  (Terence  being  tliat  waterspouts  pass  over  the  water,  and  whirlwinds  over  the  land.  Dr. 
Franklin.  Two  waterspouts  fell  on  the  Glatz  mountains  in  Germany,  and  caused  dreadful 
devastation  to  llautenhach  and  many  other  villages;  a prodigious  number  of  houses  were 
destroyed,  and  many  persons  perished,  July  13,  1827.  A waterspout  at  Glanflesk,  near 
Killarney,  in  Ireland,  passed  over  a farm  of  Mr.  John  Macarthy,  and  destroyed  his  cottage, 
two  other  farmhouses,  and  other  buildings,  of  which  not  a vestige  remained.  In  this 
catastrophe  seventeen  jiersons  perished,  Aug.  4,  1831. 

WATLING  STREET,  Roman  Roads. 

WAVE  PRINCIPLE  (in  accordance  with  which  the  curves  of  the  hull  of  a ship  should 
be  adapted  to  the  curves  of  a wave  of  the  sea)  formed  the  subject  of  experiments  begun  by 
Mr.  John  Scott  Russell  in  1832,  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  speed  of  ships.  Colonel 
Beaufoy  is  said  to  have  spent  30,000/.  in  researches  upon  this  matter.  It  was  also  taken  up 
by  the  British  Association,  who  have  published  reports  of  the  investigations.  The  principle 
has  been  adopted  by  naval  architects. 

WAWZ,  or  Wawer  (Poland).  The  Poles  under  Skrzynecki  attacked  the  Russians  at 
AVawz,  and  after  two  days’  hard  fighting,  all  the  Russians’  positions  were  carried  by  storm, 
and  they  compelled  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  12,000  men  and  2000  prisoners.  The  Polish 
loss  was  comparatively  small,  March  31,  1831.  But  the  triumph  of  the  Poles  in  this  battle 
was  afterwards  followed  by  defeat  and  ruin. 

WAX  came  into  use  for  candles  in  the  twelfth  century ; and  wax  candles  were  esteemed 
a luxury  in  1300,  being  but  little  used.  In  China,  candles  of  vegetable  wax  have  been  in 
use  for  centuries.  See  CandUherry.  Wax  candles  are  made  very  cheap  in  America,  from 
the  berry  of  a particular  species  of  myrtle,  which  yields  excellent  wax,  of  a green  colour. 
See  Candles.  The  wax  tree,  Ligustrum  lucidum,  was  brought  from  China  before  1794. — 
Sealing-wax  was  not  brought  into  use  in  England,  until  about  1556.  Its  use  has  been 
almost  superseded  since  the  general  introduction  of  adhesive  envelopes,  about  1844. 

WE.  Sovereigns  generally  use  we  for  /,  which  style  began  with  King  John,  A.D.  1199. 
Coke's  Instil.  The  German  emperors  and  French  kings  used  the  plural  about  a.d.  1200 
Jlenault. 

WEAVING.  This  art  appears  to  have  been  practised  in  China  from  the  earliest  antiquity 
— more  than  a thousand  years  before  it  was  known  in  Europe  or  Asia.  Poets  assign  the  art 
to  the  spider.  Women  originally  spun,  wove,  and  dyed  ; and  the  origin  of  these  arts  is 
ascribed,  by  ancient  nations,  to  different  women  as  women’s  arts.  The  Egyptians  ascribed  it 
to  Isis  ; the  Greeks  to  Minerva  ; and  the  Peruvians  to  the  wife  of  Manco  Capac.  In  most 
eastern  countries  the  employment  of  weaving  is  still  performed  by  the  women.  Our  Saviour’s 
vest,  or  coat,  had  not  any  seam,  being  woven  from  the  top  throughout,  in  one  whole  piece. 
Perhaps,  says  Dr.  Doddridge,  this  curious  garment  might  be  the  work  and  present  of  some 
pious  women  who  attended  him,  and  ministered  unto  him  of  their  substance,  Luke  viii.  3. 
The  print  of  a frame  for  weaving  such  a vest  may  be  seen  in  Calmed s Dictionary  under  the 
word  Vestments.  Two  weavers  from  Brabant  settled  at  York,  where  they  manufactured 
woollens,  which,  says  King  Edward,  “may  prove  of  great  benefit  to  us  and  our  subjects,” 
1331.  Flemish  dyers,  cloth  drapers,  linen-makers,  silk-throwsters,  &c.,  settled  at  Canterbury, 
Norwich,  Colchester,  Southampton,  and  other  places,  on  account  of  the  duke  of  Alva’s 
persecution,  1567.  See  Loom  and  Electric  Loom. 

WEDGWOOD  WARE.  A fine  species  of  pottery  and  porcelain,  produced  by  Mr.  Josiah 
Wedgwood  of  Staffordshire,  in  1762.  The  manufactories  for  this  ware  employ  many  thousands 
in  this  country.  His  potteries,  termed  Etruria,  were  founded  in  1771.  Previously  to  1763, 
most  of  the  superior  kinds  of  earthenware  were  imported  from  France. 

WEDNESDAY.  The  fourth  day  of  the  week,  so  called  from  the  Saxon  idol  Woden  or 
Odin,  by  some  supposed  to  be  Mars,  worshipped  on  this  day.  “Woden  was  the  reputed 
author  of  magic  and  the  inventor  of  all  the  arts,  and  was  thought  to  answer  to  the  Mercury 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.”  Butler. 

WEEDON  INQUIRY  (Northamptonshire).  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Elliot,  superintendent  of  the  great  military  clothing  establishment, 
at  this  place  in  July  1858,  and  commenced  sitting  in  Sej)tember.  Many  of  the  statements, 
afterwards  disputed,  caused  much  dissatisfaction. 

bag  containing  human  bones  and  flesh,  which  had  been  cut  up,  salted,  and  boiled,  and  some  foreign 
clothes.  After  much  investigation  no  clue  could  be  found  respecting  the  name  of  the  individual,  and  the 
remains  were  interred  in  Woking  cemetery. 
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WKFiK.  Tho  8j)!ico  of  sc'von  diiys,  sii|t))OS(>(l  to  l>o  lir.st  us(mI  union"  tlin  .Icwh,  wIio 
oltsi'rvi'tl  tho  sahhiitn  ovcry  Hoventli  day.  'I’lioy  had  tlirco  Horts  of  wiM'k.s,  tin;  fii’Ht  tho 
rominon  one  of  sovlmi  days,  tho  socond  of  yoars,  whii;h  was  seven  years,  the  third  of  seven 
times  seven  years,  at  tho  ond  of  which  was  tho  jul)iloo.  All  the  present  English  names  are 
derived  from  tho  Saxon  : — 


lAitin. 

Dios  Siitunii, 
Dies  Solis, 
Dios  Lunie, 
Dios  Miirtis, 
Dios  Morouvii, 
Dios  Jovis, 
Dios  Voucris, 


EnpUsh. 

Saturday, 

Sunday, 

Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday, 

Thursday, 

Friday, 


Snxon. 

Saterno’s  day. 
Sun’s  day, 
Moon’s  day, 
Tiw’s  day, 
W(jdcn’s  (lay, 
'Tlior’s  day, 
Friga’s  day. 


Prexiilfd  over  by 
Saturn. 

Tho  Sun. 

Tho  .Moon. 

Mars. 

Mercury. 

Jujatcr. 

Venus. 


'WEIGHTS  AND  ]\[kasitres.  These,  and  the  stamping  of  gold  and  silver  money,  were 
invented  by  Pheidon,  tyrant  of  Argos,  895  b.c.  ct  seq.  Arimdeliaii  Marbles.  "Weights  were 
originally  taken  from  grains  of  wheat,  tho  lowest  being  still  called  a grain.  Chalmers. 
The  standard  measure  was  originally  kept  at  Winchester  by  the  law  of  king  Edgar,  a.d.  972. 
Edward  HI.,  in  1353,  ordered  that  there  should  be  “one  weight,  measure  and  yard,” 
thronghont  the  kingdom.  Standards  of  weights  and  measures  were  provided  for  the  whole 
kingdom  of  England  by  the  sherills  of  London,  9 Rich.  I.  1197.  A public  weighing-machine 
was  set  up  in  London,  and  all  commodities  ordered  to  be  weighed  by  the  city-olFicer,  called 
the  weigh-master,  who  was  to  do  justice  between  buyer  and  seller,  stat.  3 Edw.  II.  1309. 
Stow.  The  lirst  statute,  directing  the  use  of  avoirdupois  weight,  is  that  of  24  Hen.  VIII. 
1532.  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  65,  art.  3.  AVeights  and  measure.s,  1824,  were  ordered 
to  be  e.xamiiied  by  the  justices  at  (piarter-sessions,  35  G-eo.  III.  1794.  Again  regulated,  1800. 
Statute  for  establishing  a uniformity  of  weights  and  measures,  1824,  took  place  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom,  Jan,  i.  1826.  The  new  acts  relating  thereto  passed  in  1834,  1835, 
1855,  and  lastly  in  1859.  16  & 17  Viet.  c.  29  (1853),  regulates  the  weights  to  be  used  in  the 

sale  of  bullion,  and  adopts  the  use  of  the  Troy  ounce.*  See  Standard,  and  Metrical  System. 

AVEOIAR,  capital  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Saxe  AVeimar,  is  celebrated  as  having  been 
the  residence  of  the  German  classic  writers,  Schiller,  Goethe,  Herder,  and  AVieland  ; the 
grand-dukes  having  been  eminent  patrons  of  literature.  The  city  became  important  in  the 
15  th  century,  and  suffered  in  the  German  war. 

AVELLINGTON  ADMINISTRATION,  Jan.  1828  to  Nov.  16,  1830. 


Duke  of  Wellington,  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 

Mr.  Henry  Goulburn,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

Earl  Bathurst,  -president  of  the  council. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  privy  seal. 

Mr.  (afterwards  sir)  Robert  Peel,  earl  Dudley,  and 
Mr.  Wm.  Huskisson,  home,  foreign,  and  colonial 
secretaries. 

Viscount  Melville,  board  of  control. 

Mr.  Charles  Grant,  board  of  trade. 

Lord  Palmerston,  secretary-at-war. 

Mr.  Herries,  master  of  the  mint. 

Earl  of  Aberdeen,  duchy  of  Lancaster. 


Lord  Lyndhurst,  loi'd  chancellor,  Jan.  1828. 

Mr.  Huskisson,  earl  Dudley,  viscount  Palmerston, 
and  Mr.  Grant  quitted  the  ministry,  and  various 
changes  followed  in  May  and  June  same  year. 

The  earl  of  Aberdeen  and  sir  George  Murray  became, 
respectively,  foreign  and  colonial  secretaries. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  secretary  at  -war. 

Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  (afterwards  lord  Fitzgerald), 
India  board. 

Lord  Lowther,  first  commissioner  of  land  revenues,  <fec.. 
May  and  June,  1828. 

jVL-.  Arbuthnot,  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  &c. 


AA'ELLINGTON  COLLEGE  (nearFarnborough,  Hampshire)  was  erected  by  subscription, 
in  memory  of  the  great  duke  of  AVellington.  It  was  instituted  for  the  support  and  education 
of  the  orphan  children  of  soldiers.  The  first  stone  was  laid  by  the  queen  on  June  2,  1856  ; 
and  the  building  was  opened  by  her  majesty  on  June  29,  1859.  Out  of  the  159,000^. 
subscribed,  55,000^.  were  expended  on  the  building  and  the  rest  invested  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  institution. 

AVELLINGTONIA  GIGANTEA,  the  largest  tree  in  the  world,  a native  of  California, 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  Lobb  in  1853,  and  first  described  by  Dr.  John  Lindley.  AVhen  full 
grown  it  is  about  450  feet  high,  and  116  feet  in  circnmference. 

AA^’ELLINGTON’S  VICTORIES,  &c.  For  details,  see  the  articles  respectively. 


Ai-thiw  Wellesley  was  bom  (probably  March) 

May(?),  1769 

Appointed  to  command  in  the  Mahratta  war  in. 
India ; takes  Poonah  and  Ahmednuggur, 

Aug.  12 ; and  gains  his  first  victory  at  Assaye, 


Sept.  23  ; defeats  Scindiah  at  Argaum,  Nov. ; 
and  at  Gawalghm-  . . . Dec.  13,  1803 

Becomes  secretary  for  Ireland  ....  1807 
Takes  the  command  in  Portugal,  defeats  Junot 
at  Vimeira Aug.  21,  1808 


* A committee  of  the  house  of  commons  in  1862  recommended  that  the  decimal  system  should  be 
legalised,  but  not  made  compulsory  until  sanctioned  by  general  appx'oval. 
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WELLINGTON  VICTORIES,  &c.,  continued. 


Defeats  Victor  at  Talavcra,  July  28;  created 
viscount  Wellington  . . Sept.  4,  1809 

Repulses  Massona  at  Rusaco,  Hept.  27 ; and 
oeeupies  tlic  lines  at  Torres  Vedras  Oet.  10,  1810 
Defeats  Massena  at  Fuentes  d’Onorc,  May  5 ; 

takes  Almeida  ....  May  10,  1811 

Storms  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Jan.  ig ; and  Badajos, 

April  6;  defeats  Marmont  at  Salamanca, 

July  22;  enters  Madrid  . . . Aug.  12,  1812 

Defeats  Joseph  Bonaiiarte  and  Jourdan  at 
Vittoria,  June  21  ; storms  St.  Sebastian, 

Aug.  31 ; enters  France  . . . Oct.  8,  1813 

Defeats  Soult  at  Orthez,  Feb.  27 ; and  at  Tou- 
louse   April  10,  1814 

Created  duke  of  Wellington,  with  an  annuity  of 
i3,ooof.  and  a grant  of  3oo,ooof.  . . May,  1814 

Commands  the  army  in  the  Netherlands ; re- 
pulses an  attack  of  Ney  at  Quatre  Bras, 

June  16;  defeats  Napoleon  at  Waterloo, 

Jan.  18 ; invests  Paris  . . . July  3,  1815 

Appointed  master  general  of  the  ordnance  . . 1819 

The  Wellington  shield  and  supporting  columns 


designed  by  Stothard,  commemorating  all 
the  above-mentioned  victories,  i)rcsented  to 
the  duke  by  the  merchants  and  bankers  of 
London.  (It  was  manufactured  by  Green 
and  Ward,  and  cost  II, ooof.)  . Feb.  16,  1822 

The  duke  appointed  commander-in-chief,  Jan. 

22  ; resigns April  30,  1827 

Becomes  first  minister  ....  Jan.  1828 
Aids  in  carrying  the  Catholic  Emancipation  bill, 

April,  1829 

Asserts  that  no  reform  in  parliament  is  needed, 

Nov.  2;  resigns  ....  Nov.  16,  1830 
Transacts  all  the  business  of  the  country  after 
the  resignation  of  lord  Melbourne,  till  the 
arrival  of  sir  R.  Peel  from  Italy,  Nov.  ; and 
becomes  foreign  secretary  under  sir  R.  Peel, 

Dec.  1834;  resigns  ....  April,  1835 
Dies  at  Walmer  castle  . . . Sept.  14,  1852 

The  body  is  removed  to  Chelsea  hospital,  where 

it  lies  in  state Nov.  10,  — 

Removed  to  the  Horse  Guards  . Nov.  17,  — 
Public  funeral  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral*  Nov.  18,  — 


WELLS  (in  Somerset),  Bishopric  of.  The  hishoj/s  seat  was  at  Wells,  and  the  cathedral 
church  was  built  by  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  a.d.  704,  and  by  him  dedicated  to  St. 
Andrew.  Several  other  of  the  West  Saxon  kings  endowed  it,  and  tt  was  erected  into  a 
bishopric  in  909,  during  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the  Elder.  The  present  church  was  begun 
by  Robert,  the  i8th  bishop  of  this  see,  and  completed  by  his  immediate  successor.  The  first 
bishop  of  Wells  was  AUthelm  or  Adelmus  (afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury).  Beatson. 
Thb  see  was  united  with  Bath  {which  see)  in  1088. 

WESLEYAN  METHODISTS,  a large  Christian  sect  founded  by  John  Wesley  (born  1703, 
died  1791)  and  his  brother  Charles,  who  in  1727  with  a few  other  students  formed  themselves 
into  a small  society  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  edification  in  religious  exercises.  On  account 
of  their  strictness  of  life  they  were  called  Methodists,  in  1 729  (as  living  according  to  the  methods 
laid  down  in  the  Bible).  John  Wesley  went  to  Georgia  in  America,  in  1735,  with  a view  of 
converting  the  Indians.  On  his  return  to  England,  in  1738,  he  commenced  itinerant  preach- 
ing, and  gathered  many  followers.  On  finding  the  churches  shut  against  him,  he  built 
spacious  meeting-houses  in  London,  Bristol,  and  other  places.  For  some  time  he  was  united 
with  George  Whitefield  ; but  differences  arising  on  account  of  the  doctrine  of  election,  which 
Wesley  rejected,  they  separated  in  1741.  (See  Whitefield.)  Wesley  was  indefatigable  in 
his  labours,  and  almost  continually  engaged  in  travelling  through  the  United  Kingdom. 
His  society  was  well  organised,  and  he  preserved  his  influence  over  it  to  the  last.  “ His 
genius  for  government  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  Richelieu.”  Macaulay.  In  1851  there 
were  428  circuits  in  Great  Britain,  with  between  13,000  and  14,000  local  or  lay  preachers, 
and  about  920  itinerant  preachers,  and  6579  chapels,  f The  117th  annual  conference  met  in 
London  011  July  26,  i860. 

WESSEX.  See  Britain. 

* A multitude  of  all  ranks,  estimated  at  a million  and  a half  of  persons,  were  congregated  in  the  line 
of  route,  a distance  of  three  miles,  to  witness  and  share  in  the  imposing  spectacle.  The  military  consisted 
of  the  household  regiments  of  horse  and  foot  guards,  the  2nd  battalion  of  the  Rifles,  the  ist  battalion  of 
the  Royal  Marines,  the  33rd  regiment,  the  17th  Lancers,  and  the  i8th  Light  Dragoons,  with  the  regiment 
of  Scots  Greys.  There  were  besides,  a body  of  Chelsea  pensioners,  and  men  of  different  arms  of  the  East 
India  Company.  The  body  was  placed,  eaidy  in  the  morning  of  the  i8th,  by  means  of  machineiy,  upon  a 
lofty  and  sumptuous  funeral  car  (which  science  had  contributed  to  complete),  drawn  by  twelve  horses 
richly  caparisoned,  and  the  coffin  was  thus  seen  by  the  whole  of  the  crowd.  The  procession  moved  about 
seven  o’clock,  and  it  was  three  o’clock  before  the  body  was  lowered  into  the  vault  beside  the  remains  of 
Nelson,  under  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  In  1857  a number  of  models  for  the  tomb  were  exhibited 
in  Westminster  Hall;  none  was  chosen.  The  stone  sarcophagus,  completed  in  1858,  cost  iiooJ. 

t The  Conference,  the  highest  Wesleyan  court,  is  composed  of  100  ministers,  who  meet  annually.  It 
was  instituted  by  John  Wesley  in  1784.  At  the  centenary  of  the  existence  of  Methodism,  2i6,oooJ.  were 
collected,  to  be  expended  in  the  objects  of  the  society.  Out  of  the  original  connection  have  seceded  : — 

Chapels  in  1851.  I Chapels  in  1851. 

New  Connection  (in  1796)  . . . . 301  | Wesleyan  Methodist  Association  (1834)  . . 329 

Primitive  Methodists  (1810)  . . . . 2871  Wesleyan  Methodist  Reformers  (1849)  . 2000 

Bible  Christians,  or  Bryanites  (1815)  . . 403  | 

The  last  arose  out  of  the  publication  of  “ Fly  Sheets,”  advocating  reform  in  the  body.  The  suspected 
authors  and  their  friends  were  expelled.  By  these  disruptions  the  main  body  is  thought  to  have  lost 
100,000  members. — This  sect  in  America  numbered  about  a million  in  1844,  when  a division  took  place  on 
the  slavery  question. 
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WKS'r  AHS'rifAUA,  I'oniKMly  called  Swan  1{ivkr  Skti'MOMKNT,  wliieli  was  jirojected 
l>y  colonel  I’eel  in  1S2S.  Herniations  issued  Ironi  the  colonial-oliiia-,  and  eaidain  Stirlinr, 
appointeil  lientenant-r'»vernor,  .Ian.  17,  1S29,  arrived  at  the  appointiMl  site  in  Anrnst  I’ol- 
lowinr.  d’lie  Ihrei'  towns  of  I’erth,  l'’reeniantle,  and  (inildford  were  Idiinded  saiin^  year.  In 
^larcli  1830,  titty  ships,  with  2000  nniri'iuits,  with  projierty  ainonntinr  to  i,cxx>,ooo/.,  liad 
arrived  hid'ore  hardly  any  dwellinrs  had  been  erected  or  land  surveyed.  The  more  enerretic 
settlers  left  for  home  or  the  neirhhonrinr  colonies,  and  the  colony  lanruished  for  twenty  years 
for  want  of  siiitahle  inhabitants — the  tirst  settlers,  from  their  [irevions  habits  and  rank  in 
life,  proving  unable  for  the  rough  work  of  colonisation.  In  1848,  the  colonists  reijnested 
that  convicts  might  be  sent  out  to  them,  and  in  1849  a band  arrived,  who  were  kindly 
ri'ceived  and  wtdl  treated.  The  best  results  ensued,  iiy  1853,  2000  bad  arrived,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Perth  had  reipiosted  that  1000  should  be  sent  out  annually. — The  .settlement 
at  King  (teorgo’s  Sound  was  founded  in  1826  by  the  government  of  New  South  Wales,  It 
was  used  as  a military  station  for  four  years.  In  1830,  the  home  government  ordered  tlio 
settlement  to  be  transferred  to  Swan  Kiver.  Since  the  establishment  of  steam  communication, 
tlie  little  town  of  Albany  here,  emjiloyed  as  a coaling  station,  has  become  a thriving  sea- 
port. It  possesses  an  excellent  harbour,  used  by  wdialers,  A jouVnal  called  the  Freemanlle 
Gazette  w’as  published  hero  in  March  1831.  ropulatioii  of  West  Australia  in  1859,  14,837  ; 
Dec.  i86r,  15,555. 

WEST  INDIES.  Islands  discovered  by  Columbus,  St.  Salvador  being  the  first  land  he 
made  in  the  New”  World,  and  first  seen  by  him  in  the  night  between  the  nth  and  12th  Oct. 
1492,  The  largest  are  Cuba,  Hayti  (or  St.  Domingo),  Jamaica,  Porto  Kico,  Trinidad,  and 
Guadaloupe.  See  the  Inlands  respectively. 

WEST  SAXONS.  See  Wessex,  in  Britain. 

WESTEKN  CHURCH  (called  also  the  Latin  or  Roman)  broke  oft  communion  with  the 
Greek  or  Eastern  Church  a.d.  653.  (See  Greek  Church.)  The  history  of  the  Western 
Church  is  mainly  comprised  in  that  of  the  Popes  and  of  the  several  European  kingdoms, 
(See  Popes. ) This  church  was  disturbed  by  the  Arian  heresy  about  345  and  500  ; and  by  the 
Pelagian  about  409  ; by  the  introduction  of  image- worship  about  600  ; by  the  injunction  of 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  and  the  rise  of  the  monastic  orders  about  649  ; by  the  contests 
between  the  emperors  and  the  popes  respecting  ecclesiastical  investitiu’es  between  1073  and 
1173;  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
and  by  the  contests  between  the  Jesuits  and  Jansenists  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  See  Roman  Catholics. 

WESTERN  EMPIRE.  The  Roman  empire  was  first  divided  into  Eastern  and  Western 
by  Diocletian  in  a.d.  296  ; but  was  reunited  under  Constans  in  340.  It  was  again  divided 
into  Eastern  and  Western  by  Valentinian  and  Valens,  of  whom  the  former  had  the  Western 
portion,  or  Rome,  properly  so  called,  a.d,  364.  See  Eastern  Empire.,  Italy  and  Rome. 


RULERS  OF  THE  WESTERN  EMPIRE. 


364.  Valentinian,  son  of  Gratian,  takes  the  Western, 
and  his  brother  Valens  the  Eastern  empire. 
367.  Gratian,  a youth,  son  of  Valentinian,  made  a 
colleague  in  the  government  by  his  father. 
375.  Valentinian  II.,  another  son,  also  very  young, 
is,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  associated  with 
his  brother  in  the  empire.  Gratian  is  assassi- 
. nated  by  his  general,  Andragathius,  in  383. 
Valentinian  murdered  by  one  of  his  officers, 
Arbogastes,  in  392. 

392.  Eugenius,  a usurper,  assumes  the  imperial 
dignity : he  and  Arbogastes  are  defeated  by 
Theodosius  the  Great,  who  becomes  sole 
emperor. 

[Andragathiris  throws  himself  into  the  sea,  and 
Arbogastes  dies  by  his  own  hand.  ] 

395.  Honorius,  son  of  Theodosius,  reigns,  on  his 
father’s  death,  in  the  West,  and  his  brother 
Arcadius  in  the  East.  Honorius  dies  in  423. 

[Usurpation  of  John,  the  Notary,  who  is  de- 
feated and  slain  near  Ravenna.  ] 

425.  Valentinian  111.,  son  of  the  empress  Placidia, 
daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Great : murdered 
at  the  instance  of  his  successor, 

455.  Maximus : he  marries  Eudoxia,  widow  of 
Valentinian,  who,  to  avenge  the  death  of  her 
first  husband  and  the  guilt  of  her  second. 


invites  the  African  Vandals  into  Italy,  and 
Rome  is  sacked.  Maximus  stoned  to  death. 
455.  Marcus  Maecilius  Avitus  : forced  to  resign,  and 
dies  in  his  flight  towards  the  Alps. 

457.  Julius  Valerius  Majonanus : murdered  at  the 
instance  of  his  minister,  Ricimer,  who  raises 
461.  Libius  Severus  to  the  throne,  but  holds  the 
supreme  power.  Severus  is  poisoned  by 
Ricimer. 

465.  [InteiTegnum.  Ricimer  retains  the  authority, 
without  assuming  the  title  of  emperor.] 

467.  Anthemius,  chosen  by  the  joint  suffrages  of  the 
senate  and  army : murdered  by  Ricimer, 
who  dies  soon  after. 

472.  Flavius-Anicius  Olybrius  : slain  by  the  Goths 

soon  after  his  accession. 

473.  Glycerins  : forced  to  abdicate  by  his  successor, 

474.  Julius  Nepos  : deposed  by  his  general,  Orestes, 

and  retires  to  Salome. 

475.  Romulus  (called  Augustulus,  or  Little 

Augustus),  son  of  Orestes.  Orestes  is  slain, 
and  the  emperor  deposed  by 

476.  Odoacer,  king  of  the  Heruli : takes  Rome, 

assumes  the  style  of  king  of  Italy,  and  com- 
pletes the  fall  of  the  Western  empire. 

See  Italy,  Rome,  and  Germany. 
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WES'J’JVl  INSTEK.  Tliis  city  is  so  called  on  account  of  its  western  situation  in  resi)cct 
to  St.  I’aul’s  catli(!(li’al  in  particular,  or  of  London  in  general,  tliere  being  in  former  days  a 
monastery,  named  East  Minster,  on  the  liill  now  called  Great  Tower-hill,  Where  the  bounds 
of  this  city  eastwards  end,  those  of  London  begin,  viz.  at  Temple-bar.  Formerly  Westminster 
was  called  Thorney,  or  Thorney  Island  : and  in  ancient  times  Canute  had  a palace  here,  which 
was  burnt  in  1263.  Westminster  and  London  were  one  mile  asunder  so  late  as  1603,  when 
the  houses  were  thatched,  and  there  were  mud  walls  in  the  Strand.  It  is  said  that  the  great 
number  of  Scotsmen  who  came  over  after  the  accession  of  James  I.  occasioned  the  building  of 
Westminster,  and  united  it  with  London.  UoweVs  Londino;poUs.  See  Palace  of  Weslminster 
and  Parliament. 


WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.  The  miraculous  stories  concerning  this  pile  of  buildings 
were  questioned  by  sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  was  employed  to  survey  the  present  edifice, 
and  who,  upon  the  nicest  examination,  found  nothing  to  countenance  the  general  belief  that 
if  was  erected  on  the  ruins  of  a pagan  temple.  Historians  have  fixed  the  era  of  the  first 
abbey  in  the  sixth  century,  and  ascribed  to  Sebert  the  honour  of  erecting  it. 


The  church  becoming  niinous,  was  splendidly 
rebuilt  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  filled 
with  monks  from  Exeter,  between  a.d.  1055 
and  1065.  Pope  Nicholas  II.  about  this  time 
constituted  it  the  place  for  the  inauguration 
of  the  kings  of  England. 

The  church  was  once  more  built  in  a magnifi- 
cent and  beautiful  style  by  Henry  III.  aboiit  1220 
In  the  reigns  of  Edward  II.  Edward  III.  and 
Richard  II.  the  great  cloisters,  abbot’s  house, 
and  the  principal  monastic  buildings  w'ere 
erected. 

The  western  parts  of  the  nave  and  aisles  were 
rebuilt  by  successive  monarchs,  between  the 

years 1340  and  1483 

The  west  front  and  the  great  window  were  built 
by  the  rival  princes  Richard  III.  and  Henry 
■yil.  ; and  it  was  the  latter  monarch  who 


commenced  the  beautiful  chapel  which  bears 
his  name,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid, 

Jan.  24,  1502-3 

The  abbey  was  dissolved,  and  made  a bishopric, 

1541 ; and  was  finally  made  a collegiate 

church  by  Elizabeth 1560 

Made  a barrack  for  soldiers,  July,  1643.  Mer- 
curius  Rusiicus. 

The  great  west  window  and  the  western  towers 
rebuilt  in  the  reigns  of  George  L and  II. 

The  choir  injured  by  fire  . . . July  9,  1803 

Mr.  Wyatt  commenced  restoring  the  dilapidated 
parts  at  an  expense  of  42,000!.  in  . . . 1809 

A fire,  but  without  any  serious  injury  being 
done,  occurred  , . . April  27,  1829 

The  evening  services  for  the  working  classes 
commenced  on  Jan.  3,  1858,  when  a sermon 
was  preached  by  the  dean,  Dr.  Trench. 


‘WESTMINSTER  Bishopric  and  Deanery,  At  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  West- 
minster abbey  was  valued  at  3977/,  per  annum  ; king  Henry  VIII.  in  1539,  erected  it  into 
a deanery  ; and  in  1541  be  erected  it  into  a bishopric,  and  appointed  John  Thiiieby  prelate. 
But  he,  having  wusted  the  patrimony  allotted  by  the  king  for  the  support  of  the  see,  was 
translated  to  Norwich  in  1550,  and  with  him  ended  the  bishopric  of  Westminster ; Middle- 
sex, which  was  the  diocese,  being  restored  to  London,  The  dean  continued  to  preside  until 
the  accession  of  Mary,  who  restored  the  abbot  ; but  Elizabeth  displaced  the  abbot,  and 
erected  the  abbey  into  a collegiate  church  of  a dean  and  twelve  prebendaries,  as  it  still 
continues.  On  the  revival  of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  in  1725,  the  dean  of  Westminster  W'as 
appointed  dean  of  that  order,  which  honour  has  been  continued.  Dr.  N.  Wiseman  was 
created  archbishop  of  Westminster  by  the  pope  Pius  IX.  in  Sept.  30,  1850.  See  Palpal 
Aggression. 

WESTMINSTER  BRIDGES.  The  old  bridge  was  accounted,  on  its  erection,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  structures  of  the  kind  in  the  w^orld.  It  was  begun  (after  a design  of  M. 
Labelye),  Sept.  13,  1738;  the  first  stone  was  laid  Jan.  29,  1738-9;  and  it  was  opened  for 
passengers  Nov.  17,  1750;  cost  426,650/.  It  was  built  of  Portland  stone,  and  crosses  the 
river  where  the  breadth  is  1223  feet.  Owing  to  the  sinking  of  several  of  its  piers,  most  of 
the  balustrade  on  both  sides  was  removed,  to  relieve  the  structure  of  its  weight, — By  16  & 
17  Viet.  c.  46  (Aug.  4,  1853),  the  estates  of  its  commissioners  were  transferred  to  her 
majesty’s  commissioners  of  works,  wLo  w^ere  empowered  to  remove  the  present  bridge,  and 
build  a* NEW  bridge  (near  the  old  one),  which  was  shortly  after  begun.  The  contract 
required  the  completion  of  the  works  by  June  i,  1857.  The  driving  of  the  first  elm  pile 
commenced  on  July  3,  and  the  driving  of  the  iron  piles  and  plates  in  September.  The  works 
were  suspended  for  a time,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  Messrs.  Mare,  the  contractors. 
The  government  eventually  undertook  the  building,  which  they  entnisted  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Page,  the  engineer.  One  half  of  the  new  bridge  was  opened  for  use  early  in  i860  ; the  whole 
on  May  24,  1862. 

WESTMINSTER  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms  were  drawn  up  by  the 
“Assembly  of  Divines,”  (partly  consisting  of  laymen)  who  sat  by  authority  of  parliament  in 
Henry  VII. ’s  chapel,  Westminster,  from  1643  to  1647.  These  have  ever  since  been  the 
doctrinal  stanelards  of  Scotch  Presbyterians. 
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W KS'l’M  I NS'PKK  llAIilj,  liOiidon.  Oiio  of  the  most  vcMcnihlo  remains  of  1‘ln^lisli 
mrhiti'ctmv,  first  l)iiilt  l>y  William  Wiirus  in  1097,  for  11  l>am|m‘tiiio-liall  ; and  here  in  1099, 
on  his  return  from  Normandy,  “he  kept  his  feast  of  Whitsunlid(!  very  royally.”  'I'he-  hall 
heeanu'  runiou.s  before  the  reion  of  Wichard  II.  who  i-ejtaii’ed  it  in  1397,  raised  the  walls, 
altered  the  windows,  and  added  a new  roof,  as  well  as  a stately  j)oreh  and  other  buildinj^s. 
In  1236,  Henry  III.  on  Ni‘W-year’s  day  caused  6000  poor  j)eisoiis  to  he  entertained  in  this 
hall,  and  in  the  other  rooms  of  his  palace,  as  a celebration  of  (pieen  Khianor’s  coronation  ; 
and  hero  b’icdnml  II.  Indd  his  Christmas  festival  in  1397,  wlnm  the  nnnd)cr  of  the  gue.sts 
eatdi  day  the  fciist  lasted  was  10,000  The  courts  of  law  were  e.stablished  here  by 

kinj;  ,lohn.  Westminster  hall  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  largest  room  in 

Knropo  nnsnpj)orted  by  pillars  ; it  is  270  feet  in  length,  74  feet  broad.  The  hall  underwent 
a general  rej)air  in  1802.  ('oncnrrently  with  the  erection  ot  the  palace  of  Westminster,  many 
improvements  and  alterations  have  lately  been  made  is  this  magniliceiit  hall.  The  Volunteer 
Ixillo  corps  were  drilled  in  the  hall  in  the  winter  of  1859. 

AVESTIMINSTKR  SClIOOli,  London,  was  founded  by  queen  Elizabeth  in  1560,  for  the 
education  of  forty  boys,  denominated  the  (Jiieen’s  Scholars,  who  are  prei)ared  for  the 
university.  It  is  situated  within  the  walls  of  the  abbey,  and  is  sej)arated  into  two  schools 
or  divisions,  comprising  seven  forms  or  classes.  Lesides  the  scholars  on  the  foundation, 
many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  send  their  sons  to  'VVestniinster  for  instruction.  A proposal 
in  i860  to  remove  the  school  was  disapproved  of  in  1861. 

■WESTMOKELANl).  This  county  and  Cumberland  were  granted  as  a fief  to  Malcolm  of 
Scotland  by  Edward  the  Elder  in  945  ; and  resumed  by  Henry  III.  in  1237.  Neville,  earl 
of  Westmoreland,  revolted  against  Elizabeth  in  1569,  and  was  attainted  in  1570. 

"WESTPHALIA  (Germany).  This  duchy  belonged  in  former  times  to  the  dukes  of 
Saxony,  and  afterwards  became  subject  to  the  archbishop  of  Cologne.  On  the  secularisation 
of  1802,  it  was  made  over  to  Hesse  Darmstadt ; and  in  1814,  was  ceded  for  an  equivalent 
to  Prussia.  The  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  one  of  the  temporary  kingdoms  of  Bonaparte, 
composed  of  conquests  from  Prussia,  Hesse-Cassel,  Hanover,  and  the  smaller  states  to  the 
west  of  Elbe,  was  created  Dec.  i,  1807,  and  Jerome  Bonaparte  appointed  king.  Hanover 
was  annexed  ^larch  i,  1810.  The  kingdom  of  Westphalia  was  overturned  in  1813,  and  the 
country  restored  to  its  former  rulers. 

WESTPHALIA,  or  Munster,  Peace  of,  signed  at  Munster  and  at  Osnaburg,  between 
France,  the  emperor,  and  Sweden  ; Spain  continuing  the  war  against  France.  By  this  peace 
the  principle  of  a balance  of  power  in  Europe  was  first  recognised  ; Alsace  given  to  France, 
and  part  of  Pomerania  and  some  other  districts  to  Sweden  ; the  Elector  Palatine  restored  to 
the  Lower  Palatinate  ; the  religious  and  political  rights  of  the  German  States  established  ; 
and  the  independence  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  recognised  by  Germany,  Oct.  24,  1648. 

WHALE-FISHERY,  it  is  said,  was  first  carried  on  by  the  Norwegians  so  early  as 
A.D.  837.  LengUt.  Whales  were  killed  at  Newfoundland  and  Iceland  for  their  oil  only  till 
1578  ; the  use  of  their  fins  and  bones  was  not  yet  known,  consequently  (a  wi'iter  quaintly 
adds)  no  stays  were  worn  by  the  ladies.  The  English  whale-fishing  commenced  at  Spitzbergen 
in  1598  ; but  the  Dutch  had  been  previously  fishing  there.  The  fishery  was  much  promoted 
by  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  1749.  From  1800  to  2000  whales  have  been  killed  annually 
on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  &c.  The  qnantity  of  whale  oil  imported  in  1814  was  33,567  tuns. 
The  quantity  in  1826,  when  gas-light  became  general,  was  reduced  to  25,000  tuns  ; so  that 
the  consumption  of  oil  had  become,  on  this  account,  greatly  diminished.  In  1840  the 
quantity  was  about  22,000  tuns  ; in  1850,  21,328  tuns  ; in  1861,  19, 176  tmis. 

WHEAT.  The  Chinese  ascribe  to  their  emperor,  Ching-Noung,  who  succeeded  Fohi,  the 
art  of  husbandry,  and  method  of  making  bread  from  wheat,  about  2000  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Wheat  was  introduced  into  Britain,  in  the  sixth  century,  by  Coll  ap  Coll 
Frewi.  Roberts'  Hist.  Anc.  Bnt.  Bread  is  mentioned  in  several  passages  of  the  Scriptures, 
as  also  the  wheat-harvest.  The  first  wheat  imported  into  England  of  which  we  have  a note 
was  in  1347.  Various  statutes  have  regulated  the  sales  of  wheat,  and  restrained  its  importa- 
tation,  thereby  to  encourage  its  being  raised  at  home.  Imported  into  the  united  kingdom  in 
1854,  2,656,455  qrs.  of  wheat,  and  6,329,038  cwts.  of  flour;  in  1861,  6,912,815  qrs.  of 
wheat,  and  6,152,938  cwts.  of  flour.  See  Corn  Laws  and  Bread. 

WHEEL,  Breaking  on  the.  This  barbarous  mode  of  death  is  of  great  antiquity.  It 
was  used  for  the  punishment  of  great  criminals,  such  as  assassins  and  parricides,  first  in 
Germany  ; it  was  also  used  by  the  Inquisition,  and  rarely  an}^vhere  else,  until  Francis  I. 
ordered  it  to  be  inflicted  upon  robbers,  first  lireaking  their  bones  by  strokes  with  a hea\y 
iron  club,  and  then  leaving  them  to  expire  upon  the  wheel,  a.d.  1515.  See  Ravaillac,  &c. 
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W J 1 KKL-W OK K.  Cotton-spimiiiig  macliinery,  ami  manufacturing  machinery  in  general, 
are  merely  varieties  of  the  invention  of  androides  hy  toy-makei’s  ; a central  power,  with 
axles,  wheels,  cogs,  ketches,  ratchets,  straps,  lines,  levers,  screws,  &c.  &c.,  variously 
comhincd,  constitute  the  wonders  ol  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  "Warwickshire.  See  Spinning 
Looms,  Automatons. 

WHIGS.  See  Tory.  Numerous  authors  trace  the  origin  of  these  designations  to  various 
occasions  and  various  epochs.  Eeferring  to  what  is  stated  under  the  head  Tory,  it  may  here 
he  added,  that  we  are  told  the  name  Whig  was  a term  of  reproach  given  hy  the  court  party 
to  their  antagonists  for  resembling  the  principles  of  the  whigs,  or  fanatical  conventiclers  in 
Scotland  ; and  the  otlier  was  given  by  the  country  party  to  that  of  the  court,  comparing 
them  to  the  Tories,  or  Popish  robbers  in  Ireland.  Baker.  This  distinction  of  parties  arose 
out  of  the  discovery  of  the  Meal-Tub  plot  {which  see)  in  1678.  Upon  bringing  up  the  Meal- 
Tub  plot  before  parliament,  two  parties  were  formed  : the  one,  w'ho  called  the  truth  of  the 
whole  plot  in  question  : and  this  party  styled  those  who  believed  in  the  plot,  Whigs.  The 
other  party,  crediting  the  truth  of  the  plot,  styled  their  adversaries,  Tories.  But  in  time 
these  names,  given  upon  this  occasion  as  marks  of  opprobrium,  became  distinctions  much 
boasted  of  by  the  parties  bearing  them.  Hume.  The  Whig  Club  was  established  by  Charles 
James  Fox  ; and  one  of  its  original  and  most  distinguished  members  was  the  great  Francis, 
duke  of  Bedford,  who  died  in  1802. 

PRINCIPAL  WHIG  MINISTKIES. 


Viscount  Mordaunt’s,  1689. 

Lord  Godolphin’s,  1690  and  1702. 

Earl  of  Halifax’s,  1714. 

Sir  R.  Walpole’s,  1715  and  1721. 

Marquess  of. Rockingham’s,  1782. 

Lord  Grenville’s  (“  All  the  Talents  ”),  1806. 


Earl  Grey’s,  1830. 

Viscount  Melbourne’s,  1834,  1835. 

Lord  John  Russell’s,  1846  and  1851. 
Viscount  Palmerston’s,  1855  and  1859. 

{See  the  respective  articles  under  the  name  of 
the  Premier,  and  Coalitions.) 


WHISKY,  the  distilled  spirit  produced  from  malt  and  other  corn  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
of  w'hich  about  eight  millions  of  gallons  are  distilled  annually  in  the  foimer,  and  upwards  of 
nine  millions  of  gallons  in  the  latter.  The  duty  upon  this  article  has  produced  an  annual 
revenue  of  about  three  millions.  The  distillation  of  whisky  in  these  countries  is  referred  to 
the  sixteenth  century  ; but  some  authors  state  it  to  have  been  earlier.  See  Distillation.  In 
1855  the  duties  on  spirits  distilled  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  equalised  with  those 
distilled  in  England. 

WHITE-BAIT  DINNEE,  when  the  cabinet  ministers  meet  at  the  end  of  each  session,  is 
said  to  have  begun  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  through  sir  Eobert  Preston  and  sir  George 
Eose  inviting  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  colleagues  to  dine  at  Dagenham,  and  afterwards  at  Greenwich. 
Another  account  dates  the  origin  in  1721. 

WHITEBOYS,  a body  of  ruffians  in  Ireland,  so  called  on  account  of  their  wearing  linen 
frocks  over  their  coats.  They  committed  dreadful  outrages  in  1761  ; but  were  suppressed 
by  a military  force  and  their  ringleaders  executed  in  1762.  They  rose  into  insurrection  again 
and  were  suppressed  1786-7.  "Whiteboys  have  appeared  at  various  times  since,  committing 
the  most  frightful  crimes.  The  insurrection  act  was  passed  on  their  account  in  1822. 

WHITEFIELD,  George,  the  founder  of  the  “ Calvinistic  Methodists,"'  was  the  son  of  an 
innkeeper  at  Gloucester,  where  he  received  his  first  education.  He  was  admitted  a servitor 
at  Oxford  in  1732,  and  became  a companion  of  the  Wesleys  there,  and  aided  them  in  esta- 
blishing Methodism.  He  parted  from  them  in  1741,  on  account  of  their  rejection  of  the 
doctrine  of  election.  He  was  the  most  eloquent  preacher  of  his  day.  His  first  sermon  was 
preached  in  1736  ; and  he  commenced  field  preaching  in  1739.  He  is  said  to  have  delivered 
18,000  sermons  during  his  career  of  34  years.  His  followers  are  termed  “the  countess  of 
Huntingdon’s  Connection,”  from  his  having  become  her  chaplain  in  1748.  There  were  109 
chapels  of  this  connection  in  1851  ; but  many  of  his  follow^ers  have  joined  the  Independents. 
He  w^as  born  in  1714,  and  died  in  1770.  See  Tabernacle. 

WHITE  FEIAES.  See  Carmelites.  They  had  numerous  monasteries  throughout 
England  ; and  a precinct  in  London  without  the  Temple,  and  west  of  Blackfriars,  is  called 
Whitefriars  to  this  day,  after  a community  of  their  order,  founded  there  in  1245. 

WHITE  HATS,  a political  party  in  the  Low  Countries  foimed  about  1377,  against  Louis 
count  of  Elanders.  The  struggle  lasted  till  1384,  when  it  was  settled  by  the  intervention  of 
Philip  duke  of  Burgundy. 

WHITE  SHEEP,  a name  given  to  the  Turcomans  who  conquered  Persia  about  1468  ; 
and  persecuted  the  Shiites,  but  were  expelled  by  Ismail,  who  founded  the  Sophi  dynasty  in 
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WlIlTKIlAlili  (London),  built  by  Ilnbcrl  do  Ibiroh,  cml  of  Kent,  Indbrc  lln^  middle  of 
tbe  tbirtet'nth  (‘cntiiry.  It  afterwards  d(!Volved,  by  bei|nest,  to  the  Hlaek  l''riaiH  of  Ilolljmn, 
who  sold  it  to  the  arebbisbop  of  ^^)rk,  wbeneo  it  received  tbe  name  of  ^'ork-plaee,  and 
continued  to  be  tbe  town  residence  of  tbo  arebbisboj»s  till  ])nrcbased  by  Jlenry  VIII.  of 
(’ardinal  Wolsey,  in  1530.  At  tins  period  it  became  tlie  residence  of  tbe  court,  (^neen 
Klizabctb,  wbo  died  at  Ivielnnond,  in  1603,  wa.s  brou^bt  from  tbence  to  Wbiteball,  by  water, 
in  a grand  ])roeession.  It  was  on  tin's  occasion,  Camden  informs  us,  that  tbo  following 
quaint  ])ancgyrie  on  ber  majesty  was  written  : 

“Tlio  q\ioon  wa.s  Immglit  by  water  to  Wliitchall,  At  every  stroke  the  oars  did  tmrH  let  fall. 

More  clung  al>out  the  barge  : fish  under  water  Wept  out  their  eyes  of  pearl,  and  swam  blind  after. 

1 think  tlie  bargemen  might,  with  easier  thiglis,  Have  rowed  her  thither  in  her  people’s  eyes; 

For  howsoe’er  thus  much  my  thoughts  have  scann’d,  fSlie  had  come  by  scaler,  had  she  come  hyland.” 

In  1697,  Wbiteball  was  dc.stroyed  by  an  accidental  fire,  except  tbe  banqueting-liouse,  winch 
had  been  added  to  tho  palace  of  Whitehall  by  James  I,,  according  to  a design  of  Inigo 
Jones,  in  1619.  In  the  front  of  Whitehall,  Charles  I.  was  beheaded,  Jan.  30,  1649. 
Ceorge  1.  converted  the  hall  into  a chapel  1723-4,  The  exterior  of  this  edifice  underwent 
repair  between  1S29  and  1833, 

AVHITE  HOUSE  (Washington),  built  of  freestone,  gives  name  to  the  United  States 
government,  as  St.  James’s  palace  does  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 

WHITE  PLAINS  (N.  America),  where  a battle  was  fought  Oct.  28,  1776,  between  the 
revolted  Americans  and  the  British  forces  under  sir  William  Howe,  It  terminated  in  the 
defeat  of  the  xVmericans,  who  suffered  considerable  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  jjrisoners. 

WHITE  TOWER,  the  keep  or  citadel  in  the  Tower  of  London,  a large  square,  irregular 
building,  erected  in  1070,  by  Gandulph,  bishop  of  Rochester.  It  measures  116  feet  by  96, 
and  is  92  feet  in  height ; the  walls,  which  are  ii  feet  thick,  having  a winding  staircase  con- 
tinued along  two  of  the  sides,  like  that  in  Dover  castle.  It  contains  the  sea  armoury,  and 
the  volunteer  armoury — the  latter  for  30,000  men.  Within  this  tower  is  the  ancient  chapel 
of  St.  John,  originally  used  by  the  English  monarchs.  The  turret  at  the  N.E.  angle,  the 
highest  of  the  four  by  which  the  AVhite  tower  is  surmounted,  was  used  for  astronomical 
purposes  by  Flamsted  previously  to  the  erection  of  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich. 

AVHITSUNTIDE.  This  festival  is  appointed  by  the  church  to  commemorate  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  apostles  : in  the  primitive  church,  the  newly  baptized  persons 
or  catechumens,  used  to  wear  white  garments  on  AVhitsunday.  This  feast  is  moveable,  and 
sometimes  falls  in  May  and  sometimes  in  June  ; but  is  always  exactly  seven  weeks  after 
Easter,  Rogation  week  {which  see)  is  the  week  before  AVhitsunday. 

AVHITTINGTON’S  CHARITIES.  Sir  Richard  AVhittington,  a citizen  and  mercer  of 
London,  served  the  office  of  lord  mayor  three  times,  the  last  time  in  1419.  The  stories  con- 
nected with  his  name  are  destitute  of  truth.  His  munificent  charities  are  little  known  and 
seldom  praised.  He  founded  his  college,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  A^irgin  Mary, 
in  1424  ; and  his  almshouses  in  1429  ; the  latter  stand  on  Highgate  hill,  and  near  them 
was  the  famous  stone  which  commemorated  his  supposed  return  to  Loudon,  after  leaving  it 
in  despair,  the  church  bells  chiming  him  back  by  the  j)romise  of  his  future  gi’eatness, 

AA'ICKLIFFITES,  the  followers  of  John  AA^ickliffe  (born  1324),  a professor  of  divinity  in 
the  university  of  Oxford  and  rector  of  Lutterworth  in  Leicestershire,  He  was  the  father  of 
the  Reformation  of  the  English  church  from  popery,  being  among  the  first  who  opposed  the 
authority  of  the  pope,  transubstantiation,  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  &c.  AA^ickliffe  was 
protected  by  John  of  Gaunt,  Edward’s  son  and  Richard’s  uncle,  yet  virulently  persecuted 
by  the  church,  and  rescued  from  martyrdom  by  a paralytic  attack,  which  caused  his  death, 
December  31,  1384,  in  his  60th  year.  The  council  of  Constance,  in  1428,  decreed  his  bones 
to  be  disinterred  and  burnt,  which  was  done  by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  his  dust  was 
cast  into  the  river  Swift.  AA^ickliffe’s  English  version  of  the  Bible  was  commenced  in  1380  ; 
an  edition  of  it  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1850. 

AA’’IDOAA^S,  The  Jewish  law  required  a man’s  brother  to  marry  his  widow  (1490),  For 
the  burning  of  widows  in  India,  see  Suttees.  In  numerous  countries  widows  are  devoted  to 
great  privations  from  the  time  their  husbands  die  : and  at  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  when  a 
widow  dies,  such  of  her  children  as,  from  tender  age,  cannot  provide  for  their  o^vn 
subsistence  were  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  her.  Ahh6  Raynal.  Among  the  numerous 
associations  in  London  for  the  relief  of  widows,  are,  one  for  the  uddows  of  musicians,  insti- 
tuted in  1738  ; one  for  widows  of  naval  men,  founded  in  1739  ; one  for  widows  of  medical 
men,  1788;  a law  society,  for  "widows  of  professional  gentlemen,  1817;  and  a society  for 
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artists’  widows,  1827.  There  are  various  other  similar  institutions. — "Widowers  were  taxed 
in  England  as  Ibllaws  : a duke,  \2l.  lo.v.  ; lower  peers,  smaller  sums  ; a common  person,  15. 
7 Will.  111.  1695. 

WIG.  See  Peruke. 

WIGAN  (Lancashire).  In  the  civil  war  the  king’s  troops,  commanded  by  tlie  earl  of 
Derby,  were  defeated  and  driven  out  of  the  town  in  1643  by  the  parliamentary  forces  under 
sir  John  Smeaton.  The  earl  was  again  defeated  by  colonel  Ashton,  who  razed  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Wigan  to  the  ground,  same  year  ; and  once  more  here  by  a greatly  superior  force 
commanded  by  colonel  Lilburne,  1651.  In  this  last  engagement,  sir  Thomas  Tilde.sley,  an 
ardent  royalist,  was  slain  ; a pillar  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  1679. 

WIGHT,  Isle  of,  is  called  Vecta,  or  Vectis,  in  the  writings  of  the  Eoman  historians, 
who  inform  us  that  it  was  conquered  by  Vespasian  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius. 
The  island  was  conquered  by  the  Saxons  under  Cerdic  about  530.  It  was  captured  in  787  by 
the  Danes,  and  again  in  1001,  when  they  held  it  for  several  years.  It  was  taken  by  the 
French,  July  13,  1377,  and  has  several  times  suffered  from  invasions  by  that  people.  In 
the  year  1442,  Henry  VI.  alienated  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  Henry  de  Beauchamp,  first  premier 
earl  of  England,  and  then  duke  of  Warwick,  with  a precedency  of  all  other  dukes  but 
Norfolk,  and  lastly  crowned  him  king  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  his  own  hands ; but  this 
earl  dying  without  heirs  male,  his  regal  title  died  with  him,  and  the  lordship  of  the  isle 
returned  to  the  crown.  Charles  L,  after  his  flight  from  Hampton-court,  Avas  a prisoner  in 
Carisbrook  castle,  in  1647.  In  the  time  of  Charles  II.  timber  was  so  plentiful,  that  it  is 
said,  a squirrel  might  have  travelled  on  the  tops  of  the  trees  for  many  leagues  together  ; but 
it  is  now  much  reduced,  through  supplying  the  dockyards  for  the  British  iiaA^y.  The  queen 
has  a marine  residence  here  called  Osborne-house. 

WILKES’  NUMBER,  the  designation  given  to  the  45th  number  of  a paper  styled  the 
North  Briton,  published  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  an  alderman  of  London.  He  commenced  a paper 
warfare  against  the  earl  of  Bute  and  his  administration,  and  in  this  particular  copy,  printed 
April  23,  1763,  made  so  free  a use  of  royalty  itself,  that  a general  warrant  was  issued 
against  him  by  the  earl  of  Halifax,  then  secretary  of  state,  and  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  April  30.  His  warfare  not  only  deprived  him  of  liberty,  but  exposed  him  to  tAVo 
duels  ; yet  he  obtained  4000?.  damages  and  full  costs  of  suit  for  the  illegal  seizure  of  his 
papers.  He  further  experienced  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  King’s  Bench,  and  both 
houses  of  parliament,  for  the  libel,  and  for  his  obscene  poem,  “An  Essay  on  Woman  and 
was  expelled  the  commons  and  outlawed  ; he  was,  however,  elected  a fifth  time  for  Middlesex 
in  Oct.  1774,  and  the  same  year  served  the  office  of  lord  mayor  ; and  was  elected  chamberlain 
of  London  in  1779  ; but  was  overlooked  in  a subsequent  general  election,  and  died  in  1797. 
See  North  Briton,  and  also  Warrants,  General. 

WILLIAM  AND  MARY  PACKET.  This  packet,  regularly  plying  between  Bristol  and 
Waterford,  struck  on  the  rocks  called  the  Willeys,  or  Wolvers,  about  three  miles  N.W.  of 
the  Holmes  lighthouse,  on  the  English  coast,  and  sank  in  about  fifteen  minutes.  Nearly 
sixty  persons  unhappily  perished.  Many  ladies  of  fortune,  beauty,  and  accomplishments 
lost  their  lives  ; the  misses  Barron,  four  young  ladies,  sisters,  were  among  the  drowned,  and 
sank  in  a group  in  each  other’s  arms.  Nine  persons  (being  most  of  the  crew,  and  two  pas- 
sengers) were  saved,  Oct.  24,  1817. 

WILLS,  LAST,  AND  Testaments.  Wills  are  of  very  high  antiquity.  See  Genesis 
xlAdii.  Solon  introduced  them  at  Athens,  578  b.c.  There  are  many  regulations  respect- 
ing wills  in  the  Koran.  The  Romans  had  this  custom,  and  also  the  native  Mexicans ; so 
that  it  prevailed  at  least  in  three  parts  of  the  globe.  Trebatius  Testa,  the  civilian,  was  the 
first  person  who  introduced  codicils  to  wills  at  Rome,  31  b.  c.  The  power  of  bequeathing 
lands,  by  the  last  will  and  testament  of  the  owner,  was  confirmed  to  English  subjects 
I Henry  I.  1 100  ; but  with  great  restrictions  and  limitations  respecting  the  feudal  system  : 
which  were  taken  off  by  the  statute  of  32  Henry  VIII.  1541.  Blackstone's  Commentaries. 
The  first  will  of  a sovereign  on  record  is  stated  (but  in  error)  to  be  that  of  Richard  II.  1399  ; 
Edward  the  Confessor  made  a Avill,  1066.  Various  laws  have  regulated  the  Avills  and  testa- 
ments of  British  subjects.  All  previous  statutes  were  repealed  by  i Viet.  c.  26,  1837,  and 
the  laws  Avith  relation  to  Avills  thereby  amended.*  The  present  Probate  Court  {lohich  see) 

* By  this  act  the  testator  must  be  above  21,  not  a lunatic  or  idiot,  not  deaf  and  dumb,  not  drunk  at 
the  time  of  signing,  not  an  outlawed  or  unpardoned  felon.  All  kinds  of  property  may  be  devised.  The  will 
must  be  written  legibly  and  intelligibly,  and  signed  by  the  testator,  or  by  his  direction,  in  the  presence  of 
two  or  more  witnesses,  who  also  must  sign.  A married  woman  may  bequeath  only  her  pin-money  or 
separate  maintenance,  without  the  consent  of  her  husband. 
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was  cstul)lislu‘(l  in  1857.  An  ollicc  Ibr  the  reception  of  the  wills  of  living  pcr.soiiH  was 
openeil  in  Jan.  1S61. 

KXTKAtns  KKOM  TIIK  I.A.ST  WILI.  OF  NAl'OLKON  I.,  KMI’KllOIl  OF  FKANCK.* 

[Ho  dietl  May  5,  1821,  cloven  days  after  ho  lia<l  siffned  IhoHO  documents.  Tlio  original  *in  French  occupies 
about  twenty-six  i>ages  in  reignot’s  “ Testaniens  Itcmaniuubles,”  1820.] 


“This  ilay,  A]u-il  24,  1821,  at  Longwood,  in  tho 
Island  of  St.  Helena.  This  is  my  testament,  or  act 
of  my  last  will : 

“ I leave  to  tho  comto  do  Montholon  2,000,000 
francs,  as  a in-oof  of  my  satisfaction  for  the  atten- 
tions ho  has  i>aid  to  mo  for  these  six  years,  and  to 
indemnify  him  for  the  lo.sses  which  my  residence  in 
St.  Helena  has  occasioned  him.  I leave  to  tho 
comto  Bertrand  500,000  francs.  I leave  to  Mar- 
chand,  my  first  valet-de-chambrc,  400,000  francs  ; 
the  services  he  has  performed  for  me  are  those  of  a 
friend.  I desire  that  he  may  marry  a widow,  sister, 
or  daughtci  of  an  officer  or  soldier  of  my  old  guard. 
To  St.  Denis,  ioo,ooo  francs.  To  Novarre,  100,000 
francs.  To  Pijeron,  100,000  francs.  To  Areham- 
baud,  50,000  francs.  To  Cuvier,  50,000  francs.  To 
Chandelle,  ichm. 

“To  tho  abb<5  Vignali,  100,000  francs.  I desire 
that  he  may  build  his  house  near  Ponte  Novo  do 
Rossino.  To  tho  comto  Las  Casas,  100,000  francs. 
To  comto  Lavalettc,  100,000  francs.  To  the  surgeon 
in  chief,  Larrey,  100,000  francs.  He  is  the  most 
virtuous  man  I have  known.  To  general  Brayer, 

100,000  francs. 

‘ ‘ To  general  Lefevre  Desnouettes,  100,000  francs. 
To  general  Drouet,  100,000  francs.  To  general 
Cambronne,  too, 000  francs.  To  the  children  of 
general  Muton  Duvernais,  100,000  francs.  To  the 
children  of  the  brave  Lab^doyhre,  100,000  francs. 
To  the  children  of  general  Girard,  killed  at  Ligny, 

The  following  are  part  of  the  eight  Codicils  to  the 

“ On  the  liquidation  of  my  civil  list  of  Italy — such 
as  money,  jew'els,  plate,  linen,  coffers,  caskets,  of 
which  the  viceroy  is  the  depositary,  and  which 
belong  to  me,  I dispose  of  two  millions,  which  I 
leave  to  my  most  fiiithful  servants.  I hope  that 
without  their  showing  any  cause,  my  son  Eugene 
Napoleon  will  discharge  them  faithfully.  He  cannot 
forget  the  forty  millions  which  I have  given  him 
in  Italy,  or  by  the  right  (parage)  of  his  mother’s 
inheritance 

“ From  the  funds  remitted  in  gold  to  the  empress 
Maria  Louisa,  my  very  dear  and  well-beloved  spouse, 
at  Orleans,  in  1814,  there  remain  due  to  me  two 
millions,  wffiich  I dispose  of  by  the  present  codicil, 
in  order  to  recompense  my  most  faithful  servants, 
whom  I beside  recommend  to  the  protection  of  my 
dear  Maria  Louisa.  1 leave  200,000  francs  to  count 
Montholon,  100,000  francs  of  which  he  shall  pay  into 
the  chest  of  the  treasurer  (Las  Casas)  for  the  same 
purpose  as  the  above,  to  be  employed  according  to 
my  dispositions  in  legacies  of  conscience. 

“ 10,000  francs  to  the  sub-officer  CantiUon,  who 
has  undergone  a prosecution,  being  accused  of  a 
desire  to  assassinate  lord  Wellington,  of  which  he 
has  been  declared  innocent.  Cantillon  had  as  much 


100,000  fnincs.  To  tho  children  of  General  Chartr.ind, 

100,000  francs.  ’I’o  tlio  children  of  tho  viiluous 
general  Travost,  100,000  francs.  'I'o  genend  Lallo- 
mand,  the  elder,  100,000  francs.  To  general  Clausel, 

100,000  francs.  To  Costa  B.astilica,  also  100,000 
francs.  To  the  baron  do  Mcnevallo,  100,000  francs. 
To  Arnault,  author  of  Marius,  100,000  francs. 

“ To  colonel  Marbot,  100,000  francs  : I request  him 
to  continue  to  write  for  the  defence  and  glory  of  the 
French  armies,  and  to  confound  the  calumniators 
and  the  apostates.  To  the  baron  Bignon,  100,000 
francs  : I request  him  to  write  the  history  of  French 
Diplomacy  from  1792  to  1815.  To  Poggi  de  Talaro, 

100,000  francs.  To  the  surgeon  Emmery,  100,000 
francs. 

“ These  sums  shall  be  taken  from  the  six  millions 
which  I deposited  on  leaving  Paris  in  1815,  and  from 
the  interest  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  since  July  1815 ; 
tho  account  of  which  shall  be  adjusted  with  the 
bankers  by  the  counts  Montholon  and  Bertrand,  and 
by  Marchand. 

“These  legacies,  in  case  of  death,  shall  be  paid  to 
the  widows  and  children,  and  in  their  default,  shall 
revert  to  the  capital.  I institute  the  counts  Mon- 
tholon, Bertrand,  and  Marchand  my  testamentary 
executors.  This  present  testament,  written  en- 
tirely by  my  own  hand,  is  signed  and  sealed  with 
my  arms. 

“ NAPOLEON. 

“April  24,  1821,  Longwood.” 

preceding  will  of  the  emperor : — 

right  to  assassinate  that  oligarch,  as  the  latter  had 
to  send  me  to  perish  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena,”  &c., 
&c.,  &c. 

LETTER  TO  M.  LAFITTE. 

«•  “ Monsieur  Lafitte, — I remitted  to  you  in  1815, 
at  the  moment  of  my  departure  from  Paris,  a sum 
of  nearly  six  millions,  for  which  you  gave  me  a 
double  receipt.  I have  cancelled  one  of  these 
receipts,  and  I have  charged  comte  de  Montholon  to 
present  to  you  the  other  receipt,  in  order  that  you 
may,  after  my  death,  deliver  to  him  the  said  sum 
with  interest,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent. , from  the 
ist  of  July,  1815,  deducting  the  payments  with  which 
you  have  been  charged  in  virtue  of  my  order. 
I have  also  remitted  to  you  a box  containing  my 
medallion.  I beg  you  will  deliver  it  to  comte 
Montholon. 

“ This  letter  having  no  other  object,  I pray  God, 
Monsieur  Lafitte,  that  He  may  have  you  in  His  holy 
and  worthy  keeping. 

“ NAPOLEON. 

“ Longwood,  in  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  April  25, 
1821.” 


AVILMINGTOX  ADMINISTEATIOiT. 

Earl  of  Wilmington,  lord  of  the  treasury. 

Lord  Hardwicke,  lord  chancellor. 

Earl  of  Harrington,  president  of  the  council. 

Earl  Gower,  lord  privy  seal. 

Mr.  Sandys,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

Lord  Carteret  and  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  secretaries 
of  state. 

Earl  of  Winchilsea,^rs<  lord  of  the  admiralty. 


Feb.  1742. 

Duke  of  Argyll,  commander  of  the  forces  and  master 
genei'al  of  the  ordnance. 

Mr.  Henry  Pelham,  paymaster  of  the  forces. 

With  several  of  the  household  lords,  t 
[On  lord  Wilmington’s  death,  July  26,  1743,  Mr. 
Pelham  became  prime  minister ; and  in  Nov. 
1744,  he  foi-med  the  “Broad-bottom  ” administra- 
tion, which  see.] 


* 'These  documents,  dated  from  April  15-24,  which  had  been  deposited  since  1821  in  England,  have 
been,  at  the  request  of  the  French  government,  given  up  to  the  authorities  at  Paris,  to  be  deposited  among 
the  archives  of  that  capital. 

t The  great  household  officers  were  at  thi.s  period  always  in  what  was  called  the  cabinet  : these  were, 
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WINCHESTER  (Hani])sliire).  A most  ancient  city,  whoso  erection  may  reasonably  be 
ascribed  to  the  Celtic  Britons,  thongh  tlie  alleged  date  of  its  foundation,  892  B.c.  is 
manifestly  nnwortliy  of  attention.  It  became  tlie  capital  of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom 
under  Cerdic,  A.i).  530  ; it  was  the  residence  of  Alfred  879-901  ; and  under  the  rule  of 
Egbert,  it  was  the  metroi)olis  of  England.  In  the  reign  of  William  L,  though  Winchester 
was  still  a royal  residence,  London  began  to  rival  it,  and  acquire  the  pre-eminence  ; and 
the  destruction  of  religious  houses  by  Henry  VIII.  almost  ruined  it.  Several  kings 
resided  at  Winchester,  and  many  parliaments  were  held  there.  Memorials  of  its  ancient 
superiority  exists  in  the  national  denomination  of  measures  of  quantity,  as  Winchester  ell, 
Winchester  bushel,  &c.,  the  use  of  which  has  but  recently  been  replaced  by  imperial 
measures.  The  Bishopric  is  of  ^eat  antiquity.  The  cathedral  church  was  first  founded 
and  endowed  by  Kingil  or  Kenegilsus,  the  first  Christian  king  of  the  West  Saxons.  The 
church  first  built  becoming  ruinous,  the  present  fabric  was  begun  by  Walkin,  the  34th  bishop, 
1073  ; but  not  finished  till  the  time  of  William  of  Wykeham,  who  founded  the  college 
about  1373.  The  church  was  first  dedicated  to  St.  Amphibalus,  then  to  St.  Peter,  and 
afterwards  to  St.  Swithin,  once  bishop  here.  St.  Birine  was  the  first  bishop  of  the  West 
Saxons  a.d.  635.  The  see  is  valued  in  the  king’s  books  at  2,793/.  2c/.  annually.  Present 

income,  10,500! 

RECENT  BISHOPS  OF  ’WINCHESTER, 

Prelates  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

1781.  Brownlow  North,  died  July  12,  1820.  [1827.  Charles  Richard  Sumner  (present  bishop, 

1820.  George  Pretyman  Tomline,  died  1827.  | 1862). 

WINDING-UP  ACTS  (to  facilitate  the  winding  up  the  affairs  of  joint-stock  companies 
who  are  unable  to  meet  their  engagements)  were  passed  in  1848,  1857,  and  a most  important 
one  in  1862. 

WINDMILLS.  They  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  some  writers  state  them  to  be  of 
Roman  invention  ; but  certainly  we  are  indebted  for  the  windmill  to  the  Saracens.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  originally  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  knights  of  St.  John,  who 
took  the  hint  from  what  they  had  seen  in  the  crusades.  Baker.  Windmills  were  first 
known  in  Spain,  France,  and  Germany,  in  1299.  Anderson.  Wind  saw-mills  were  invented 
by  a Dutchman,  in  1633,  when  one  was  erected  near  the  Strand,  in  London. 

WINDOWS.  See  Glass.  There  were  windows  in  Pompeii,  a.d.  79,  as  is  evident  from 
its  ruins.  It  is  certain  that  windows  of  some  kind  were  glazed  so  early  as  the  third  century, 
if  not  before,  though  the  fashion  was  not  introduced  until  it  was  done  by  Bennet,  A.d.  633. 
Windows  of  glass  were  used  in  private  houses,  but  the  glass  was  imported,  1177.  Anderson. 
In  England  in  1851  about  6000  houses  had  fifty  windows  and  upwards  in  each  ; about 
275,000  had  ten  windows  and  upwards  ; and  725,000  had  seven  windows,  or  less  than  seven. 
The  window-tax  was  first  enacted  in  order  to  defray  the  expense  of  and  deficiency  in  the 
re-coinage  of  gold,  7 Will.  III.  1695.  The  tax  was  increased  Feb.  5,  1746-7  ; again  in  1778  ; 
and  again,  on  the  commutation-tax  for  tea,  Oct.  i,  1784.  The  tax  was  again  increased  in 
1797,  1802,  and  (48  Geo.  III.  c.  55)  1808  ; and  was  reduced  in  1823.  The  revenue  derived 
from  windows  was,  in  1840,  about  a million  and  a quarter  sterling  ; and  in  1850  (to  April  5) 
1,832,684/.  The  tax  upon  windows  was  repealed  by  act  14  & 15  Viet.  c.  36,  July  24,  1851, 
which  act  imposed  a duty  upon  inhabited  houses  in  lieu  thereof. 

WINDS.  When  tlie  wind  blows  strong  or  flies  swift,  it  is  called  a high  wind,  and  moves 
about  fifty  miles  an  hour.  In  one  of  Dr.  Lind’s  experiments  he  found  that  the  velocity  of 
the  wind  was  ninety-three  miles  an  hour  ; a swiftness  of  motion  which,  since  M.  Garnerin’s 
aerial  voyage  to  Colchester,  must  be  considered  within  the  limits  of  probability. 

WINDSOR  CASTLE  (Berkshire),*  a royal  residence  of  the  British  sovereigns, 
originally  built  by  William  the  Conqueror,  but  enlarged  by  Henry  I.  about  1 1 10.  The 
monarchs  who  succeeded  him  likewise  resided  in  it,  tiR  Edward  III.,  who  was  born  here, 

usually,  the  lord  chamberlain,  the  lord  steward,  the  master  of  the  horse,  and  the  keeper  of  the  great 
wardrobe.  The  cofferer,  and  sometimes  others,  if  of  the  council„were  also  cabinet  ministers,  or  of  the 
administration.  Lord  Hervey's  Memoirs. 

* Windsor  Forest,  situated  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  town  of  Windsor,  was  formerly  120  miles  in 
circumference  ; in  1607,  it  was  77^^  miles  round,  but  it  has  since  been  reduced  in  its  bounds  to  about  56 
miles.  It  was  surveyed  in  1789,  and  found  to  contain  59,600  acres.  Virginia  water,  and  the  plantations 
about  it,  were  taken  out  of  the  forest.  The  marshes  were  drained  and  the  trees  planted  for  William  duke 
of  Cumberland,  about  1746 ; but  much  was  done  by  George  IV.,  who  often  resided  at  the  lodge.  On  the 
south  side  is  Windsor  Great  Park,  which  was  fourteen  miles  in  circumference,  but  it  has  been  much  en- 
larged by  the  Inclosure  act ; it  contains  about  3,800  acres.  The  Little  Park  on  the  north  and  east  sides  of 
the  castle,  contains  about  500  acres.  The  gardens  are  elegant,  and  have  been  considerably  improved  by 
the  addition  of  the  house  and  gardens  of  tlie  duke  of  St.  Alban’s,  purchased  by  the  crown. 
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cuusi'il  tho  old  Imildiiiff,  with  tlio  ('X(*c))tion  of  throe  towers  at  the  wost  end,  to  he  taken 
clown,  and  ro-erootod  the  whole  castle,  under  the  direction  of  William  of  Wykehani,  1356. 
lie  likewise  huilt  St.  (ieor^e’s  chamd.  Instead  of  alluriiif^  workmen  hy  contracts  and  wa^cs, 
Kdward  assc.ssed  every  eonntyin  migland  to  send  him  .so  many  ma.sons,  tilers,  and  carpentcirs, 
ns  if  ho  had  been  levying  an  army.  .lames  I.  of  Scotland  w.as  impri.soned  here  1406-23. 
Several  additions  were  made  to  this  pile  of  buildinpj  by  Henry  VI II.  d’he  Cottaj^e,  Windsor, 
first  built  1543.  Queen  Elizabeth  made  the  grand  terrace  on  the  north  side  ; and  Charles  II. 
thoroughly  repaired  and  beautified  it,  1680.  Camden  ; Afortimer.  The  chapel  was  repaired 
and  opened,  Oct.  1790.  The  castle  was  rejiaired  and  enlarged,  1824-8;  and  his  majesty 
Oeorge  IV.  took  ]>ossessiou  of  it,  Dec.  8,  in  the  latter  year.  It  continues  to  be  the  chief 
royal  residence  of  our  sovereigns,  who  have  here  entertained  many  royal  personages  : as  the 
emperor  and  cnqiress  of  the  French,  in  April  1855.  Extensive  improvements  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time.  A serious  fire  occurred  at  the  castle,  in  the  prince  of  Wales’s  tower, 
owing  to  some  defect  in  the  heating  apparatus,  March  19,  1853. 

WINES.  See  Vine.  The  art  of  making  wine  from  rice  is  ascribedbytheChine.se  to 
their  king,  Ching-Noung,  about  1998  b.c.  IJniv.  Hist.  The  art  of  making  wine  was  brought 
from  India  by  Bacchus,  as  other  authorities  have  it. — Hosea  speaks  of  the  wine  of  Lebanon 
as  being  very  fragrant.  Hosea  xiv.  7.  Our  Saviour  changed  water  into  wine  at  the  marriage 
of  Cana  in  Galilee.  John  ii.  3,  10.  No  wine  was  produced  in  France  in  the  time  of  the 
Eomans.  Bossuet.  S]nrits  of  wine  was  known  to  the  alchemists.  Idem.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  Phoenicians  introduced  a small  quantity  of  wine  into  Britain  ; but  it 
Avas  little  known  in  our  island  before  it  was  conquered  by  the  Romans.  Wine  was  sold  in 
England  by  apothecaries  as  a cordial  in  a.d.  130x0,  and  so  continued  for  some  time  after, 
although  there  is  mention  of  “wine  for  the  king”  so  early  as  1249.  In  1400  the  price  was 
twelve  shillings  the  pipe.  A hundred  and  fifty  butts  and  pipes  condemned,  for  being 
adulterated,  to  be  staved  and  emptied  into  the  channels  of  the  streets,  by  Rainwell,  mayor 
of  London,  6 Hen.  VI.  1427.  Stow's  Chron.  The  first  importation  of  claret  wine  into 
Ireland  was  on  June  17,  1490.  The  first  act  for  licensing  sellers  of  wine  in  England,  passed 
April  25,  1661.  Wine  duties  to  be  2s.  gd.  per  gallon  on  Cape  Wine,  and  55.  6d.  on  all  other 
wines,  2 Will.  IV.  1831.  In  1856,  the  customs  duties  on  wines  produced  2,073, 694Z.  5 
1858,  1,721,742?.  ; in  18159,  1,082,302?.  Wine  Licences  are  granted  to  refreshment  houses 
by  an  act  passed  in  i860. 

IMrOIlTATION  OF  WINE  OF  ALL  KINDS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


1800 3,307,460  gallons.  1850 9,304,312  gallons. 

1815 4,306,528  „ 1854 10,875,855  „ 

1830 6,879,558  „ 1857 10,336,485  „ 

1839 9.909.056  „ ; 1859 8,195,513  „ 

1845 8,469,776  „ , 1861 11,052,436  „ 


WINIFRED’S  WELL  (Holywell,  Flintshire).  At  this  place  is  a well  mentioned  as 
early  as  a.d.  660.  It  is  an  extraordinary  natural  spring,  of  which  popish  superstition  has 
availed  itself.  The  rock  from  which  it  flows  discharges  20  tons  a minute  ; and  the  water, 
in  tAvo  miles,  falls  into  the  Dee,  and  in  the  intermediate  sjiace  turns  many  water-Avlieels 
connected  with  some  large  manufactories.  The  well  is  the  drainage  of  three  stupendous  hills 
which  lie  above  it.  It  now  drives  cotton,  corn,  copper,  and  other  mills.  St.  Winifred 
Avas  niece  to  St.  Bruno,  aaTio  flourished  in  the  seventh  century  ; her  martyrdom  is  com- 
memorated on  June  22  ; her  “translation  to  heaven”  on  Nov.  3.  St.  Bruno  is  said  to  have 
re-united  her  head  to  her  body,  from  Avhich  it  had  been  struck  off*  by  a sword. 

WINTER.  See  Frosts. 

AVIRE.  The  invention  of  draAving  wire*  is  ascribed  to  Rodolph  of  Nuremberg,  a.d.  1410. 
Mills  for  this  purpose  Avere  flrst  set  up  at  Nimemberg  in  1563.  The  first  Avire-mill  in  Eng- 
land was  erected  at  Mortlake  in  1663.  Mortimer. 

AVIRTEMBERG.  See  Wurtemherg. 

AVITCHCRAFT.  The  punishment  of  Avitchcraft  was  commanded  in  the  Jewish  law 
(Axo(?i45  xxii.  18)  1491  B.C.,  “Thou  slialt  not  suffer  a witch  to  live. ” Saul,  after  banishing 

* The  astonishing  ductihty  which  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  qualities  of  gold,  is  no  way  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  gilt  wire.  A cylinder  of  48  ounces  of  silver,  covered  with  a coat  of  gold  weighing  only  one 
ounce,  is  usually  drawn  into  a wire,  two  yards  of  which  only  weigh  one  gi-ain  ; so  that  98  yards  of  the  wire 
weigh  no  more  than  49  grains,  and  one  single  grain  of  gold  covers  the  whole  98  yards  ; and  the  thousandth 
part  of  a grain  is  above  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long.  Halley.  Eight  grains  of  gold,  covering  a cyhnder  of 
silver,  are  commonly  drawn  into  a wire  13,000  feet  long  ; yet  so  perfectly  does  it  cover  the  silver,  that  even 
a microscope  does  not  discover  any  appearance  of  the  silver  imderneath.  Boyle. 
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or  condemning  witchcraft,  incurred  the  wrath  of  God  by  consulting  the  witch  of  Endor, 
1056  B.c.  (i  Sam.  xxviii.)  But  it  must  he  recollected  that  God  was  then  the  real  king  of 
Israel,  and  manifested  his  will  to  his  people  visibly.  Bishop  Hutchinson’s  important 
historical  “Essay  on  Witchcraft”  was  published  in  1718.  The  church  of  Borne  subjected 
persons  suspected  of  the  crime  to  the  most  cruel  torments.  Pope  Innocent  VI II.  issued  a 
superstitious  bull  against  witchcraft  in  1484.  In  tens  of  thousands  of  cases,  the  victims, 
often  innocent,  were  burned  alive,  while  others  were  drowned  by  the  test  applied  ; for  if, 
on  being  thrown  into  a pond,  they  did  not  sink,  they  were  presumed  to  be  witches,  and 
either  killed  on  the  spot,  or  reserved  for  burning  at  the  stake. 


Joan  of  Arc  was  burnt  at  Rheims  as  a witch,  May 
30.  M3I- 

About  five  hundred  witches  were  burnt  in  Geneva, 
in  three  months,  1515. 

One  thousand  were  burnt  in  the  diocese  of  Como  in 
a year,  about  1524. 

An  incredible  number  in  France,  about  1520,  when 
one  sorcerer  confessed  to  having  1200  associates. 

Nine  hundred  were  burnt  in  Lorraine,  between  1580 
and  1595. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  were  burnt  at  Wurtz- 
burg,  between  1627  and  1629,  old  and  young, 
clerical,  learned,  and  ignorant. 

At  Lindheim,  thirty  were  burnt  in  four  years,  out 
of  a population  of  600 ; and  more  than  100,000 
perished,  mostly  by  the  flames,  in  Germany. 

Grandier,  the  parish  priest  at  Loudon,  was  burnt  on 
a charge  of  having  bewitched  a whole  convent  of 
nuns,  1634. 

In  Bretagne,  twenty  poor  women  were  put  to  death 
as  witches,  1654. 

Disturbances  commenced  on  charges  of  witchcraft  in 
America,  at  Massachusetts,  1648-9;  and  persecu- 
tions raged  dreadfully  in  Pennsylvania  in  1683. 

At  Salem,  in  New  England,  nineteen  persons  were 
hanged  (by  the  Puritans)  for  witchcraft,  eight 
more  were  condemned,  and  fifty  confessed  them- 
selves to  be  witches  and  were  pardoned,  1692. 

Maria  Renata  was  burnt  at  Wurtzburg  in  1749. 

At  Kalisk,  in  Poland,  nine  old  women  were  charged 
with  having  bewitched  and  rendered  unfruitful 
the  lands  belonging  to  that  palatinate,  and  were 
burnt,  Jan.  17,  1775. 

Five  women  were  condemned  to  death  by  the 
Brahmins,  at  Patna,  for  sorcery,  and  executed, 
Dec.  15,  1802. 

WITCHCRAFT  IN  ENGLAND. 

Absurd  and  wicked  laws  were  in  force  against  them 
in  these  countries  in  former  times,  by  which  death 
was  the  punishment,  and  thousands  of  persons 


suffered  both  by  the  public  executioner  and  the 
hands  of  the  people. 

A statute  was  enacted  declaring  all  witchcraft  and 
sorcery  to  be  felony  without  beneflt  of  clergy, 
33  Hen.  VIII.  1541.  Again  5 Ehz.  1562,  and 
I.  James,  1603. 

The  73rd  canon  of  the  church  prohibits  the  clergy 
from  casting  out  devils,  1603. 

Barrington  estimates  the  judicial  murders  for  witch- 
craft in  England  in  200  years  at  30,000. 

Matthew  Hopkins,  the  “ vntcli  finder  ” causes  the 
judicial  murder  of  about  100  persons  in  Essex, 
Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  1645-7. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale  burnt  two  persons  for  witchcraft 
in  1664. 

Northamptonshire  and  Huntingdon  preserved  the 
superstition  about  witchcraft  later  than  any  other 
counties. 

Seventeen  or  eighteen  persons  burnt  at  St.  Osyths, 
in  Essex,  about  1676. 

Two  pretended  witches  were  executed  at  North- 
ampton in  1705,  and  five  others  seven  years  after- 
wards. 

In  1716,  Mrs.  Hicks,  and  her  daughter,  aged  nine, 
were  hanged  at  Huntingdon. 

In  Scotland,  thousands  of  persons  were  burnt  in 
the  period  of  about  a hundred  years.  Among  the 
victims  were  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  while 
all  orders  in  the  state  concurred.  James  I even 
caused  a whole  assize  to  be  prosecuted  for  an 
acquittal.  The  king  published  his  Dialogues  of 
Doernonologie  first  in  Edinburgh,  1597,  and  in 
London,  1603.* 

The  last  sufferer  in  Scotland  was  at  Dornach  in  1 722. 

The  laws  against  witchcraft  had  lain  dormant  for 
many  years,  when  an  ignorant  person  attempting 
to  revive  them,  by  finding  a bill  against  a poor 
old  woman  in  Surrey  for  the  practice  of  witchcraft, 
they  were  repealed,  10  Geo.  II.  1736. 

Credulity  in  witchcraft  still  abounds  in  the  country 
districts  of  England,  i860. 


WITEISrA-MOT,  or  Witena-gemot.  Among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  this  was  the  term 
which  was  applied  to  their  deliberations,  and  which  literally  signified  the  assembling  of  the 
wise  men  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation.  A witena-mot  was  called  in  Winchester  by 
Egbert  a.d.  800,  and  in  London,  833,  to  consult  on  the  proper  means  to  repel  the  Danes. 
This  name  was  dropped  about  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  that  of  parliament 
adopted.  See  Parliament. 

WITEPSK  (in  Kussia),  where  a battle  was  fought  between  the  French  under  marshal 
Victor,  duke  of  Belluno,  and  the  Kussians  commanded  by  general  Wittgenstein.  The  French 
were  defeated  after  a desperate  engagement,  with  the  loss  of  3000  men,  Nov.  14,  1812. 


* All  persons  at  court  who  sought  the  favour  of  James,  praised  his  Dcemonologie ; and  parliament,  to 
flatter  him,  made  its  twelfth  law  against  witchcraft  in  1603.  By  this  statute  death  was  inflicted  on 
sorcerers  in  these  words  : “ If  any  person  shall  use  any  invocation  or  conjuration  of  any  evil  or  wicked 
spirit, — shall  entertain,  employ,  feed,  or  reward  any  evil  or  cursed  spirit, — take  up  any  dead  body  to 
employ  in  witchcraft,  sorcery,  or  enchantment, — or  shall  practise,  or  shall  exercise,  any  sort  of  witchcraft, 
sorcery,  &c.,  whereby  any  person  shall  be  killed,  wasted,  consumed,  pined,  or  lamed.”  This  being  the  law 
of  the  land,  no  person  presumed  to  doubt  the  existence  of  witchcraft ; hence  Shakespeare  gave  countenance 
to  the  error,  and  the  learned  bishop  Hall  mentions  a place  where,  he  said,  there  were  more  witches  than 
houses.  Allaying  of  ghosts,  driving  out  evil  spirits,  and  abjuring  witches,  became  in  consequence,  for  a 
century  a profitable  employment  to  the  clergy  of  all  denominations.  Witch-finders  existed,  too,  as  public 
officers  ; and  besides  the  public  executions  which  disgraced  every  assizes,  multitudes  of  accused  were  de- 
stroyed by  popular  resentment.  Phillips. 
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AVri’NKSSKS.  'I'lic  ('vitlenco  of  two  witnesses  mpiircd  to  attaint  for  hi*'!!  treason,  25 
Kdw.  111.  1352.  In  civil  actions  between  j)urty  and  party,  if  a man  be  snljpojnaed  as  a 
witness  on  a trial,  ho  must  appear  in  i;onrt  on  pain  of  100/.  to  l>e  tbrfeitcd  to  the  king,  and 
10/.,  together  with  damages  e(|nivalent  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the  want  of  his  evidence  to 
the  jiarty  aggrieved.  Lord  Kllenborongh  rnled  that  no  witne.ss  is  obliged  to  answer  (picstions 
which  may  tend  to  degrade  himself,  Dee.  10,  1802.  New  act  relating  to  the  examination  of 
witnesses  passed  13  Oeo.  111.  1773.  Acd  to  enable  courts  ol  law  to  order  the  examination  of 
witnesses  upon  interrogationsandotherwi.se,  i Will.  IV.  March  30,  1831. 

WIVES.  See  Marriage.  By  the  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes  act,  passed  in  1857, 
the  condition  of  married  women  has  been  muc.h  l)cnelited.  When  ill-used  tliey  can  obtain  a 
divorce  or  judicial^sc])aration  ; and  while  in  the  latter  state  any  property  they  may  acquire  is 
secured  to  them  personally,  as  if  unmarried.  By  another  act  passed  in  1857,  they  are  enabled 
to  dispose  of  reversionary  interests  in  personal  property  or  estates. 

AVIVES’  POISON,  or  AVater  Tofano.  See  Poisoning. 

AV0LA’’P1S  were  once  very  numerous  in  England.  Their  heads  were  demanded  as  a 
tribute,  particularly  300  yearly  from  AVales,  by  king  Edgar,  A.D.  961,  by  which  step  they 
were  saitl  to  be  totally  destroyed.  Carle.  This  statement  is  now  doubted.  Edward  1. 
issued  his  mandate  for  the  destruction  of  wolves  in  several  counties  of  England,  a.d.  1289. 
Ireland  was  infested  by  wolves  for  many  centuries  after  their  extirpation  in  England  ; for 
there  are  accounts  of  some  being  found  there  so  late  as  1710,  Avhen  the  la.st  presentment  for 
killing  wolves  was  made  in  the  county  of  Cork.  AVolves  still  infest  France,  in  which 
kingdom  834  wolves  and  cubs  were  killed  in  1828-9.  AA^'lien  wolves  cross  a river,  they  follow 
one  another  directly  in  a line,  the  second  holding  the  tail  of  the  first  in  its  mouth,  the  third 
that  of  the  second,  and  so  of  the  rest.  This  figure  was,  on  this  account,  chosen  by  the 
Greeks  to  denote  the  year,  composed  of  twelve  months  following  one  another,  which  they 
denoted  Lycahas,  that  is,  the  march  of  the  wolves.  Ahhe  Pluclie. 

AVONDERS  OF  the  AA^’orld,  the  Seven.  i.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt.  2.  The 
mausoleum  or  tomb  built  for  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria,  by  Artemisia,  his  queen.  3.  The 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  4.  The  walls  and  hanging-gardens  of  the  city  of  Babylon. 
5.  The  vast  brazen  image  of  the  sun  at  Rhodes,  called  the  Colossus.  6.  The  rich  statue 
of  Jupiter  Olympus.  7.  The  pharos  or  watch-tower,  built  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king 
of  Egypt.  See  them  severally. 

AA’’OOD-CUTS.  See  Engraving  on  Wood. 

AA'OOD’S  HALF-PENCE.  AVood’s  celebrated  patent  for  coining  half-pence  for  circu- 
lation in  Ireland  and  America,  passed  9 Geo.  I.  1722-3.  Against  this  project.  Dr.  Jonathan 
Swift  appeared  in  the  character  of  the  Drapier,  and  his  letters  raised  such  a spirit  against 
AA^ood,  that  he  Avas  effectually  banished  the  kingdom.  Burns.  The  half-pence  Avere  assa5^ed 
in  England  by  sir  Isaac  NeAvton,  and  proved  to  be  genuine,  in  1724. 

AA'OODEN  PAVEMENT,  notAvithstanding  its  expensiveness,  and  perishable  nature, 
seemed  at  one  time  likely  to  supersede  every  other  species  of  pavement  in  the  principal 
* streets  and  great  thoroughfares  of  London.  A Avooden  pavement  was  laid  doAvn  at  AVhitehall 
in  1839  ; and  it  Avas  foUoAved  by  similar  paving  in  Oxford-street,  part  of  the  Strand, 
Cheapside,  High-street,  Holborn,  the  Old  Bailey,  Coventry- street,  Lincoln’ s-inn,  the 
Admiralty,  and  various  other  streets  and  places.  This  pavement  did  not  ansAver  the 
expectations  of  its  advocates,  and  has  been  nearly  all  taken  up. 

AA’^OODSTOCK  (Oxfordshire).  In  AA’’oodstock,  now  Blenheim -park,  originally  stood  a 
royal  palace,  the  favourite  retreat  of  our  kings  of  England,  from  the  Saxon  times  till  the 
reign  of  Charles  L,  Avhen  it  Avas  almost  AAdiolly  in  ruins.  King  Ethelred  held  a parliament 
at  AVoodstock  palace  ; and  there  Alfred  the  Great  translated  Boetius  de  Consolatione 
Philosophice,  888.  Henry  I.  beautified  the  palace  ; and  here  resided  Rosamond,  mistress  of 
Henry  II.  1191.  Edmund,  second  son  of  EdAvard  L,  Avas  born  at  this  palace  ; also  Edward, 
eldest  son  of  EdAvard  III.  1330  ; and  here  the  princess  Elizabeth  AA-as  confined  by  her  sister 
Mary,  1554.  A splendid  mansion,  built  at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  for  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  was  erected  here  to  commemorate  the  Auctory  he  obtained  at  Blenheim,  in 
1 704.  At  that  time  every  trace  of  the  ancient  edifice  Avas  removed,  and  two  elms  Avere 

planted  on  its  site.  See  Rosamond. 

AA'OOL.  From  the  earliest  times  doAvn  to  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  the  avooI  of  Great 
Britain  Avas  not  only  superior  to  that  of  Spain,  but  accounted  the  finest  in  the  universe  ; and 
even  in  the  times  of  the  Romans  a manufacture  of  Avoollen  cloths  was  established  at 
AAhnehester  for  the  use  of  the  emperors.  Anderson.  In  later  times,  wool  AA'as  manufactured 
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in  England,  and  is  mentioned  a.d.  1185,  but  not  in  any  quantity  until  1331,  when  the 
weaving  of  it  was  introduced  by  John  Kernpe  and  other  artizans  from  Flanders.  This  was 
the  real  origin  of  our  now  unrivalled  manufacture,  6 Edw.  111.  1331.  Ilymcr's  Fcedera. 


Duties  on  exported  wool  were  levied  by  Edw.  I.  1275 

The  exportation  prohibited 1337 

Staples  of  wool  establi.shed  in  Ireland,  at  Dub- 
lin, Waterford,  Cork,  and  Drogheda,  18 

Edw.  Ill 1343 

Sheep  were  first  permitted  to  be  sent  to  Spain, 
which  has  since  injured  our  manufacture. 

Stoio 1467 

First  legislative  prohibition  of  the  export  of 

wool  from  Ireland 1521 

Tlie  exportation  of  English  wool,  and  the  im- 
portation of  Irish  wool  into  England,  pro- 
hibited   1696 

The  export  forbidden  by  act  passed  . . .1718 


Bill  to  prevent  the  running  of  wool  from  Ire- 
land to  France 1738 

The  duty  on  wool  imported  from  Ireland  taken 
off  .........  1739 

Wool-combers’  act,  35  Geo.  Ill 1794 

I The  non-exportation  law  was  repealed,  5 

I Geo.  IV 1824 

In  1851  we  imported  83,311,975  lbs  of  wool  and 
alpaca;  in  1856,  114211,392  lbs.;  in  1859, 
133,284,634  lbs. ; in  1861,  147,172,841  lbs. 

We  imported  from  Australia,  in  1842, 
12,979,856  lbs.  ; in  1856,  56,052,139  lbs.  ; in 
1859,  53,700,542  lbs.  ; in  1861,  68,5(^5,222  lbs. 


WOOLLEN  CLOTH.  This  manufacture  was  known,  it  is  supposed,  in  all  civilized 
countries,  in  very  remote  ages.  Woollen  cloths  were  made  an  article  of  commerce  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Cjesar,  and  are  familiarly  alluded  to  by  him.  They  were  made  in  England 
before  A.d.  1200,  and  the  manufacture  became  extensive  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  1331. 
They  were  then  called  Kendal  cloth,  and  Halifax  cloth.  See  preceding  article. 


A kind  of  blankets  were  first  made  in  England. 

Camden about  a.d.  1340 

No  cloth  but  of  Wales  or  Ireland  to  be  im- 
ported into  England  ......  1463 

The  art  of  dyeing  brought  to  England.  See 

Di/eing 1608 

Medleys,  or  mixed  broad-cloth,  first  made  . . 1614 

Manufacture  of  fine  cloth  began  at  Sedan,  in 
France,  under  the  patronage  of  cardinal 

Mazarine 1646 

British  and  Irish  woollens  prohibited  in  France  1677 
All  persons  obliged  to  be  buried  in  woollen,  and 
the  persons  directing  the  burial  otherwise  to 


forfeit  5L,  29  Chas.  II. 1678 

The  manufacture  of  cloth  greatly  improved  in 
England  by  P’lemish  settlers  ....  1688 
Injudiciously  restrained  in  Ireland,  n Will.  III.  1698 
The  exportation  from  Ireland  wholly  prohibited, 
except  to  certain  ports  of  England  . . . 1701 

Enghsh  manufacture  encouraged  by  10  Anne, 

1712,  and  2 Geo.  1 1715 

Greater  in  Yorkshire  in  1785  than  in  all  England 
at  the  revolution.  Cha  Imers. 

Value  of  Woollen  manufactures  of  all  kinds 
exported : in  1847,  6, 896, 038  J. ; in  1854, 

9,120,759?,  ; in  1861,  11,141,317?. 


DECLAllED  VALUE  OF  CLOTHS  EXPORTED  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Quantity. 

1800. 

1825. 

1830. 

1810. 

1 1850. 

Pieces  . 

Yards  . . . 

Declared  value 

1,022,838 

4,213,677 

£3,914,661 

1,741,983 
7,798,610 
£6)  194,926 

-,747,036 

5,561,877 

£4,608,592 

2,143,796 

8,170,642 

£5,921,116 

3,665,077 

11,840,038 

£8,377,183 

WOOL-COMBERS.  The  journeymen  wool-combers,  in  several  parts  of  England,  have  a 
grand  procession,  in  commemoration  of  the  renowned  bishop  Blaize.  This  bishop  is  reported 
to  have  discovered  the  art  of  combing  wool.  He  is  said  to  have  visited  England  ; and 
St.  Blazy,  a village  in  Cornwall,  is  celebrated  for  having  been  his  landing-place,  and  from* 
him  it  derives  its  name.  He  was  bishop  of  Sebastia,  in  Armenia,  adjacent  to  the  south-east 
part  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  suffered  martyrdom  by  decajiitation  in  the  Diocletian  persecution, 
in  the  year  289.  The  processions  take  jilace  on  Feb.  3,  every  year. 

WOOLSACK,  the  seat  of  the  lord  high  chancellor  of  England  in  the  house  of  lords,  is  so 
called  from  its  being  a large  square  bag  of  wool,  without  back  or  arms,  covered  with  red  cloth. 
Wool  was  the  staple  commodity  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  when  the  woolsack 
first  came  into  use. 

WOOLWICH  (Kent),  the  most  ancient  military  and  naval  arsenal  in  England,  and 
celebrated  for  its  royal  dockyard,  where  men-of-war  have  been  built  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  1512,  when  the  Harry  Grace  de  Dieu  was  constructed.  Here  she  also  was  burnt 
in  1552.  The  royal  arsenal  was  formed  about  1720,  on  the  site  of  a rabbit-warren  ; it  contains 
vast  magazines  of  great  guns,  mortars,  bombs,  powder,  and  other  warlike  stores  ; a foundry, 
with  several  furnaces,  for  casting  ordnance  ; and  a laboratory,  where  fireworks,  cartridges, 
grenades,  &c.  are  made  for  the  public  service.  The  Royal  Military  Academy  was  erected  in 
the  royal  arsenal,  but  the  institution  was  not  completely  formed  until  19th  Geo.  II.  1745. 
The  arsenal,  storehouses,  &c.  burnt,  to  the  value  of  20o,oooZ.  May  20,  1802.  Another  great 
fire  occurred  June  30,  1805.  Fatal  explosion  of  gunpowder,  Jan.  20,  1813.  The  hemp- 
store  burnt  down,  July  8,  1813.  Another  explosion  by  gunpowder,  June  16,  1814.  About 
10,000  persons  are  now  employed  in  Woolwich  arsenal. 
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wo  1\( 'KSTl'iK  \va.s  successively  iin  iiujiortant  Wclsli,  Kuman,  and  Saxon  town.  It  was 
l)urnt  1)V  the  Danes  1041,  Idr  n\sisting  the  tril>ut(!  called  Danof'cdt,  William  I,  huilt  a castle 
ICK)0.  'Pile  city  was  rret[uenlly  takni  and  retaken  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  middh;  ages. 
— 'I'lio  Hisiiopuic  was  foumled  hy  Ktlielred,  king  of  the  Meu’eians,  A.n.  680,  and  taken  from 
the  SCO  of  liieldield,  of  which  it  composed  a ]iart.  The  married  prie.sts  of  the  catlicdral  were 
disidaced,  and  monks  .settled  in  their  stead,  964.  'I'ho  church  was  rchuilt  l)y  Wolstan, 
2501  hishop,  1030.  'Phe  soo  has  yielded  to  the  church  of  Koine  four  .saints,  and  to  the 
English  nation  live  lord  chancellors  and  three  lord  treasurers.  It  is  valued  in  the  king’s 
books  at  1049^.  i6s.  3]^.  per  aiiiinm.  rreseiit  income,  5000/. 


IlKCENT  Bisiior.s  OF  WORCESTETl. 

1781.  Richard  Ilurd,  died  ]Uay  28,  1808.  1841.  Henry  Pepys,  died  Nov.  ii,  i860. 

1808.  Folliott  11.  Cornwall,  died  Sept.  5,  1831.  18G0.  Henry  Philiiott  (present  bishop,  1862). 

1831.  Robert  James  Can-,  died  April  24,  1841. 

WOKCESTEK,  Battle  of.  Sept.  3,  1651.  A large  body  of  Scots  had  marched  into 
England,  to  reinstate  Charles  II.,  but  Cromwell  signally  defeated  them  ; the  .streets  of  the 
city  were  strewn  with  the  dead,  the  whole  Scots  army  having  been  either  killed  or  taken 
jirisoners.  This  tamons  battle  afforded  Cromwell  what  he  called  his  crowning  mercy. 
Charles  with  difficulty  escaped  to  France.  !More  than  2000  of  the  royalists  Avere  slain,  and 
of  8000  prisoners  most  AA^ere  sold  as  slaves  to  the  American  colonists. 

WOKKING  l^IEN’S  COLLEGES.  The  first  Avas  established  in  Sheffield,  by  working- 
men. The  second,  in  London,  by  the  reAL  professor  Frederic  D.  IManrice,  as  principal, 
in  Oct.  1854;  a third  in  Cambridge,  and,  in  1855,  a fourth  in  Oxford;  all,  AA'holly  for  the 
Avorking  classes,  and  undertaking  to  impart  such  knoAvledge  as  each  man  feels  he  is  most  in 
Avant  of.  The  colleges  engage  to  find  a teacher,  Avdierever  10  or  12  members  agree  to  form  a 
class  ; and  also  to  have  lectures  given.  There  Avere  eleven  classes  in  1856 ; Mr.  Kuskin  gave 
lessons  in  draAving.  These  colleges  have  been  found  to  be  self-supporting. 

WORLD.  See  Creation  and  Globe. 

WORMS,  a city  on  the  Rhine,  in  Hesse  Darmstadt.  Here  Charlemagne  resided  in 
806  B.c.  Several  imperial  diets  have  been  held  at  Worms,  A\diere  Avas  held  the  imperial  diet 
before  AAdiich  Martin  Luther  aatis  summoned,  April  4,  1521,  and  by  AA-hich  he  Avas  proscribed. 
Luther  Avas  met  by  2000  persons  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  at  the  distance  of  a league 
from  Worms.  Such  AA'as  his  conAuction  of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  that  Avhen  Spalatin  sent 
a messenger  to  AAnrn  him  of  his  danger,  he  ansAvered,  “If there  A\"ere  as  many  devils  in  Worms 
as  there  are  tiles  upon  the  roofs  of  its  houses,  I Avould  go  on.”  Before  the  emperor,  the 
archduke  Ferdinand,  six  electors,  twenty-four  dukes,  seven  margraves,  thirty  bishops  and 
prelates,  and  many  princes,  coimts,  lords,  and  ambassadors,  Luther  ajipeared,  April  17th, 
in  the  imperial  diet,  acknowledged  aU  his  AATitings  and  opinions,  and  left  Worms  in  fact  a 
conqueror.  Yet  to  save  his  life,  he  remained  in  seclusion  under  the  protection  of  the  elector 
of  Saxony  for  about  a year. 

WORSHIP.  The  first  worship  mentioned  is  that  of  Abel,  3872  b.c.  Gen.  iv.  “Men 
began  to  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,”  3769  b.c.  Gen.  iv.  The  Jewish  order  of  Avorship 
Avas  set  up  by  Moses,  1490  b.c.  Solomon  consecrated  the  temple,  1004  b.c.  To  the 
corruptions  of  the  simple  Avorship  of  the  patriarchs  all  the  Egyptian  and  Greek  idolatries 
owed  their  origin. — Athotes,  son  of  Menes,  king  of  Upper  Egypt,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Copt 
of  the  Eg}^ptians,  and  the  Toth,  or  Hermes,  of  the  Greeks,  the  Mercury  of  the  Latins,  and 
the  Teutates  of  the  Celts  or  Gauls,  2112  b.c.  Usher. 

WORSHIP  IN  England.  The  Druids  were  the  priests  here,  at  the  invasion  of  the 
Romans  (55  B.c.),  who  eventually  introduced  Christianity.  This  latter  Avere  almost  extirpated 
by  the  victorious  Saxons  (455-820),  who  Avere  pagans.  The  Roman  Catholic  form  of  Christianity 
was  introduced  by  Augustine,  596,  and  continued  till  the  Reformation,  which  see. 


PLACES  OF  AVORSHIP  IN  ENGLAND  AND  AA^ALES  IN  1 85 1. 


Places  of  Worship.  Sittings. 
Church  of  England  . . . 14,077  5,317,915 

AVesleyan  Alethodists  . . . 6,579  2,194,298 

Independents  ....  3,244  1,067,7^ 

Baptists 2,789  752,343 

Roman  Catholics . . . . 570  186,111 

Society  of  Friends  . . . . 371  91,559 

Unitarians 229  68,554 

Scottish  Presbyterians  . . . 160  86,692 

Latter-day  Saints  (J/omoaifes)  . 222  30,783 

Brethren  (Plymouth)  . . . 132  (?)  18,529 

Jews  ....  . 53  8,438 


Places  of  Worship.  Sittings. 
New  Church  (Swedenborgians)  . 50  12,107 

Moravians 

Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  1 
(Irvingites)  . . . ] 

Greek  Church 

Countess  of  Himtingdon’s  Con-  ) 
nection  . . . . ) 

AVelsh  Calvinistic  Methodists 
Various  small  bodies,  some ) 
without  names  . . . | 

See  Wesleyan  Methodists . 
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WORSTED.  A species  of  woollen  fabric,  being  spun  wool,  which  obtained  its  name  from 
having  been  lirst  spun  at  a town  called  Worsted,  in  Norfolk,  in  which  the  inventor  lived,  and 
where  manufactures  of  worsted  are  still  extensively  carried  on,  14  Edw,  III,  1340.  Anderson. 
“A  Worsted-stocking  Knave  ” is  a term  of  reproach  or  contempt  used  by  Shakspeare. 

WORTHIES,  NINE,  a term  long  ago  given  to  the  following  eminent  men  ; 


Jeios. 

J oshua 
David 

Judas  Maccabyeus 


Died. 
B.C.  1426 
• 1015 
. . 161 


Heathens. 

Hector  of  Troy  . 
Alexander  the  Great 
Julius  Caesar 


Died. 

.V.  1184 

• 323 

• 44 


Ch.ristians.  Died 

King  Arthur  of  Britain  a.d.  542 
Charlemagne  of  France  . . 814 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon  . . 1100 


In  Shakspeare’s  Love's  Labour’s  Lost,  act  v.  sc.  2,  Hercules  and  Pompey  appear  as  worthies. 


WOUNDING.  Malicious  wounding  of  another  was  adjudged  death  by  the  English 
statutes.  The  Coventry  act  was  passed  in  1671.  See  Coventry  Act.  By  the  statute,  usually 
called  lord  Ellenborough’s  act,  persons  who  stab  or  cut  with  intent  to  murder,  maim,  or 
disfigure  another  are  declared  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  Those  guilty  of 
maliciously  shooting  at  another  in  any  dwelling-house,  or  other  place,  are  also  punishable 
under  the  same  statute  in  the  same  degree,  43  Geo,  III.  1802.  This  offence  is  met  by  some 
later  statutes,  particularly  the  act  for  consolidating  and  amending  the  acts  relating  to  offences 
against  the  person,  9 Geo.  IV.  June,  1828.  This  last  act  is  extended  to  Ireland  by  10 
Geo.  IV.  1829.  An  act  for  the  prevention  of  maliciously  shooting,  stabbing,  &c,  in  Scotland, 
6 Geo.  IV.  1825  ; amended  by  10  Geo.  IV.  June  4,  1829.  16  & 17  Viet.  c.  30,  1853,  was 

passed  for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  assaults  on  women  and  children. 

WRECKS  or  Shipping.  The  loss  of  merchant  and  other  ships  by  wreck  upon  lee-shores, 
coasts,  and  disasters  in  the  open  sea,  was  estimated  at  Lloyd’s,  in  1800,  to  be  about  an 
average  of  365  ships  a year.  In  1830,  it  appeared  by  Lloyd's  Lists,  that  677  British  vessels 
were  totally  lost,  under  various  circumstances,  in  that  year.  The  number  of  British  vessels 
wrecked  in  1848,  was,  sailing  vessels,  501  ; steamers,  13  ; tonnage,  96,920,  In  1851  there 
were  wrecked  61 1 vessels,  of  which  number  eleven  were  steamers  ; the  tonnage  of  the  whole 
being  111,976  tons.  The  year  1852-3,  particularly  the  winter  months  (Dec.  and  Jan.),  was 
very  remarkable  for  the  number  of  dreadful  shipwrecks  and  fires  at  sea  ; but  a few  of  them 
are  recorded.  Many  vessels  were  lost  in  the  great  storms  Oct.  25,  26,  1859,  May  28,  1861, 
Oct.  19,  20,  1861,  and  Nov.  13,  14,  1862. 


WRECKS  OF  VESSELS  ON  BRITISH  COASTS. 


Vessels. 

Lives  lost. 

Vessels  wrecked  or  suffer- 

Vessels. 

Lives  lost. 

1852  . 

. . . 1015 

. . 920 

ing  other  casualties. 

totally  wrecked. 

1853 

. . 832  . 

. . 689 

1856  . 

. 1153  . 

. S2I 

1854  . 

. 897 

• 1549 

1857 

• 1143  • • 

3*84  • 

• 532 

1855 

. - . II4I  . 

. . 469 

1858  . 

. 869  . 

354 

• 340 

1859 

. 1415  . . 

• 1645 

i860  . 

• 1379  • 

541 

• 536 

1861 

. 668  . . 

. 884 

HEMAEKABLE  CASES 

OF  BRITISH 

VESSELS 

WRECKED  OR 

BURNT. 

Mary  Rose,  60  gxms,  going  from  Portsmouth 
to  Spithead,  upset  in  a squaU ; all  on  board 

perished July  20,  1545 

Coronation,  90  guns,  foundered  off  the  Ram- 
head  ; crew  saved;  Harwich,  70  guns,  wrecked 
on  Mount  Edgeumbe  ; crew  perished,  Sept,  i,  1691 
Royal  Sovereign,  100 guns;  burnt  in  the  Medway 

Jan.  29,  1696 

Stirling  Castle,  70  guns,  Mary,  70  guns,  Hor- 
thumberland,  70  guns,  lost  on  the  Goodwin  ; 
Vanguard,  70  guns,  sunk  at  Chatham  ; York, 

70  guns,  lost  near  Harwich  ; all  lost  but  four 
men  ; Resolution,  60  guns,  coast  of  Sussex  ; 
Newcastle,  60  guns,  at  Spithead,  193  drowned ; 
Reserve,  60  guns,  at  Yarmouth,  173  perished; 
in  the  night  of  ...  . Nov.  26,  1703 

Association,  70  guns,  and  other  vessels,  lost 
with  admiral  sir  C.  Shovel,  off  the  Scilly  isles, 
which  see  .....  . Oct.  22,  1707 

Solebay,  32  guns,  lost  near  Boston  neck  ; crew 

perished Dec.  25,  1709 

Edgar,  70  guns,  blew  up  at  Spithead ; all  on 
board  perished  ....  Oct.  15,  1711 
Victory,  100  guns,  near  the  isle  of  Alderney ; all 

perished Oct.  5,  1744 

Colchester,  50  guns,  lost  on  Kentish  Knock  ; 40 
men  perished Sept.  21,  — 


Namur,  74  guns,  foundered  near  Fort  St.  David, 

East  Indies ; all  perished,  except  26  persons ; 
Pembroke,  60  guns,  near  Porto  Novo ; 330 
of  her  crew  perished  . . . April  13,  1749 

Invincible,  74  guns,  lost  upon  the  Owers  ; crew 

saved Feb.  19,  1758 

Prince  George,  80  guns,  burnt  in  lat.  48  N.,  on 
her  way  to  Gibraltar ; about  400  perished 

April  13,  — 

Lichfield,  50  guns,  lost  on  the  coast  of  Barbary  ; 

130  of  the  crew  perished  . . Nov.  29,  — 

Tilbury,  60  guns,  lost  off  Louisbourg ; most  of 
the  crew  perished  ....  Sept.  25,  1759 
Resolution,  74  guns,  and  Essex,  64  guns,  lost  on 
the  Four  Reef,  near  Quiberon  ; crews  saved 

Nov.  21,  — 

Ramilies,  90  guns,  lost  on  the  Bolt-head ; only 
26  persons  saved ; Conqueror,  lost  on  St. 
Nicholas’s  Island,  Plymouth  . Feb.  15,  1760 
Due  d' Aquitaine,  64  guns,  and  Sunderland,  60 
guns,  lost  off  Pondicherry;  all  perished,  Jan.  i,  1761 
Raisonnable,  64  guns,  lost  at  the  attack  of  Mar- 
tinique   Feb.  3,  1762 

Repulse,  32  guns,  foundered  off  Bermuda ; crew 

perished 1775 

Thunderer,  74  guns ; Stirling  Castle,  64 ; Defiance, 

64 ; Phoenix,  44  ; La  Blanche,  32  ; Laurel,  28  ; 
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Shark\  a8 ; Anilronifiln,  a8  ; Ihnf  Cnitle,  34: 
f‘enetoi)f,  34;  Srarborougfi,  ao;  Ihtrbnilnef,  14; 
Camdeon,  14  ; Hii  tfarour,  14  ; iiikI  yirtor,  10 
K'uis  : all  lost  in  tho  saiiio  storm,  in  tlio  Wost 

ImlioH,  in Oot.  1780 

General  Barker,  Hist  liuUaman,  ofT  Hchovolinijf, 

Kob.  17,  1781 

Qi'osvenor  Indiaman,  on  tho  coast  of  CalTraria, 

Aug.  4,  1782 

Sionn  sloop  of  war,  off  Waterford  ; 130  persons 

drowned  .* Aug.  4,  — 

lio;/al  George  (which  see),  when  above  600  persons 
perished  . . . ...  Aug.  29,  — 

Centaur,  74  guns,  foundered  on  her  pas.sago 
• from  Jamaica;  capt.  Ingleflold  and  ii  of  the 

crow  saved Sept.  21,  — 

Ramiliest,  74  guns,  off  Newfoundland ; crew 

saved Sept.  21,  — 

Hector  frigate,  in  tho  Atlantic  Ocean ; crew 

saved Oct.  5,  — 

Ville  de  Paris,  of  104  guns,  one  of  admiral  Rod- 
ney’s prizes ; tho  Glorieux,  of  74  guns ; lost  in 
tho  West  Indies  ....  Oct.  5,  — 

Superb,  74  guns,  wrecked  in  Tcllichery  roads. 

East  Indies Nov.  5,  1783 

Cato,  50  guns,  admiral  sir  Hyde  Parker,  on  the 
Malabar  coast ; crew  perished  . . . — 

Count  Belgioioso  Indiaman,  off  Dublin  Bay ; 147 
souls  perished  ....  Jlarch  13,  — 

Menai  ferry-boat,  in  passing  the  Strait ; 

drowned Dec.  5,  1785 

Halsewell  East  Indiaman  ; 100  persons  perished 

Jan.  6,  1786 

Ilartioell  East  Indiaman,  with  immense  wealth 

on  board May  24,  1787 

Charlemont  Packet,  from  Holyhead  to  Dubhn ; 

104  drowned Dec.  22,  1790 

Pandora  frigate,  on  a reef  of  rocks ; 100  souls 

perished Aug.  28,  1791 

Union  packet  of  Dover,  lost  off  the  port  of 

Calais  ; a similar  occurrence  had  not  hap- 
pened for  105  years  before  . . Jan.  28,  1792 

Winterton  East  Indiaman ; many  perished, 

Aug.  20,  — 

Imp^tueux,  74guns,  burnt  at  Portsmouth  Aug.  24,  — 
Scorpion,  74  guns,  burnt  at  Leghorn  Nov.  20,  1793 
Ardent,  64  guns,  burnt  off  Corsica  . April,  1794 
Boyne,  by  fire,  at  Spithead  (see  Boyne)  May  4,  1795 
Courageux,  74  guns,  capt.  B.  Hallowell,  near 
Gibraltar;  crew,  except  124,  perished  Dec.  18,  1796 
La  Tribune,  36  gxms,  off  Halifax;  300  souls 

perished Nov.  16,  1797 

Resistance,  blown  up  in  the  Straits  of  Banca 

July  24,  1798 

Royal  Charlotte  East  Indiaman,  blown  up  at 

Culpee Aug.  i,  — 

Colossus,  74  guns,  wrecked  off  coast  of  Scilly ; 

crew  saved Dec.  10,  — 

Proserpine  frigate,  in  the  river  Elbe;  15  hves 

lost Feb.  I,  — 

Lutine,  36  guns,  wrecked  off  the  Vlid  island, 
coast  of  Holland;  only  two  men  saved,  Oct.  9,  1799 
Impregnable,  98  guns,  wrecked  between  Lang- 
stone  and  Chichester  . . . Oct.  19,  — 

Sceptre,  64  guns,  wrecked  in  Table  Bay,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  ; 291  of  the  crew  perished  . . — 

Nassau,  64  guns,  on  the  Haak  Bank ; 100 

perished Oct.  25,  — 

Elhalion  frigate,  38  guns,  on  the  Penmarks 

Dec.  24,  — 

Queen  transport,  on  Trefusis  Point ; 369  souls 

perished Jan.  14,  1800 

Mastiff  gunbrig,  lost  on  the  Cockle  Sands 

Jan.  19,  — 

Repulse,  64  guns,  off  Ushant  . . March'io,  — 

Queen  East  Indiaman,  by  fire,  on  coast  of  Brazil 

July  9,  — 

Marlborough,  74  guns,  near  Belle-isle  ; crew 

saved Nov.  4,  — 

Invincible,  74  gvms,  near  Yarmouth  ; capt.  John 


Ronnie  and  tho  crew,  except  126  nouN, 

pori.shod March  16, 

Margate,  .Margato-hoy,  near  Roculvor  ; 23  pur- 

sons  pori.shod Fob.  10, 

Assistance  50  guns,  off'  Dunkirk;  crow  saved, 

.March  29, 

Bangalore  East  Indiaman,  in  tho  Indi.in  Sea, 

April  12, 

Melville  Dutch  East  Indiaman,  off  Dover,  Nov.  23, 
ActiveWafit  Indiaman,  in  .Marg.ito  Roads, Jan.  10, 
U indostan  Indiaman,  went  to  pieces  on  the 

Culvers Jan.  ii. 

La  Drterminde,  24  guns,  in  Jersey  Roads  : many 

drowned March  26, 

Ri’sistance,  36  guns,  off  Capo  St.  Vincent,  .May  31, 
Lady  lI>baH  packet,  on  an  i.slandof  ice,  Juno  28, 
Seine  frigate,  44  guns,  off  Schelling,  in  Holland, 

July  31, 

Antelope,  captain  Wilson,  off  the  Pelew  Islands, 

Aug.  9, 

Firioj-yLivenooolshiiJ,  at  Livei*pool ; 27  drowned, 

Sept.  30, 

Circe  frigate,  32  guns,  on  the  coast  near  Yar- 
mouth   Nov.  16, 

Nautilus  East  Indiaman,  on  the  Ladrones, 

Nov.  18, 

Fanny,  in  the  Chinese  Sea ; 46  souls  perished, 

Nov.  29, 

sloop-of-war,  16  guns,  off  Cork  harbour, 
Dec.  25, 

Apollo  frigate,  on  coast  of  Portugal  . April  i, 
Cumberland  Packet,  on  the  coast  of  Antigua, 

Sept.  4, 

Romney,  50  guns,  on  Haak  Bank,  Texel,  Nov.  18, 
Venerable,  74 guns,  atTorbay ; lost  8men,  Nov.  24, 
Severn,  on  a rock,  near  Grouville  . Dec.  21, 
Boris  frigate,  on  the  Diamond  Rock,  Quiberon 

Bay Jan.  12, 

Abergavenny  East  Indiaman,  on  the  Bill  of  Port- 
land : the  captain  and  more  than  300  persons, 
passengers  and  crew,  perished  . Feb.  6, 
Naias  transport,  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland, 

Oct.  23, 

ASneas  transport,  off  Newfoundland ; 340  pe- 
rished   Oct.  23, 

Aurora  transport,  on  the  Goodwin  Sands  ; 300 

perished Dec  21, 

King  George  packet,  from  Park-gate  to  Dublin, 
lost  on  the  Hoyle  bank  ; 125  persons,  pas- 
sengers and  crew,  drowned  . Sept.  21, 
Athenien,  64  guns,  near  Tunis ; 347  souls 

perished  Oct.  27, 

Glasgow  packet,  off  Farm  Island ; several 

drowned Nov.  17, 

Felix,  12  guns,  near  Santander ; 79  souls  lost, 

Jan.  22, 

Blenheim,  74  guns,  admiral  sir  T.  Troubridge, 
and  Java,  32  guns,  foundered  near  isle  of 
Rodriguez,  East  Indies  . . . Feb.  i, 

Ajax,  74  gims,  by  fire,  off  the  island  of  Tene- 
dos ; 250  perished  . • . Feb.  14, 

Blanche  frigate,  on  the  French  coast ; 45  men 

perished March  4, 

Ganges  East  Indiaman,  off  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope May  29, 

Prince  of  Wades  Park-gate  packet,  and  Rochdale 
transport,  on  Dunleary  point,  near  Dubhn  ; 
nearly  300  souls  perished . . .Nov.  19, 

Boreas  man-of-war,  upon  the  Hannois  Rock  in 

the  Channel Nov.  28, 

Anson,  44  guns,  wrecked  in  Mount’s  Bay  ; 60 

lives  lost Dec.  29, 

Agatha,  near  Memel  ; lord  Royston  and  others 

drowned April  7, 

Astrea  frigate,  32  guns,  on  the  Anagada  coast. 

May  23, 

Frith  passage-boat,  in  the  Frith  of  Dornoch  ; 

40  persons  drowned  ....  Aug.  13, 
Foxhound,  18  guns,  foundered  on  passage  from 
Halifax ; crew  perished  . . Aug.  31, 
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WliECKS  OF  SiiipriNG,  continued. 

Siriu/i,  36  giinR,  and  Magicienne,  36  guns, 
wrecked  wlicn  advancing  to  attack  the 
Frencli,  off  Isle  of  France  . . Aug.  23,  1810 

Satellite  sloop  of  war,  16  guns,  upset,  and  all  on 
board  perished  ....  Dec.  14,  — 

Minotaur,  of  74  guns,  wrecked  on  the  Haak 
Bank  ; 360  persons  perished  . . Dec.  22,  — 

Eliza  East  India  ship,  on  the  coast  of  Dunkirk 

Dec.  27,  — 

Pandora  sloop  of- war,  off  Jutland,  30  persons 

perished Feb.  13,  1 81 1 

Amethyst  frigate,  of  36  guns,  lost  in  the  Sound 

Feb.  15,  — 

Pomone,  38  guns,  on  the  Needles  rocks  ; crew 

saved Oct.  14,  — 

Saldanha  frigate,  on  the  Irish  coast ; 300  persons 

perished Dec.  4,  — 

St.  George,  of  98,  and  Defence,  of  74  guns,  and  the 
Hero,  stranded  on  the  coast  of  Jutland,  adm. 
Reynolds  and  all  the  crews(about  2000  persons) 
perished  except  18  seamen  . . Dec.  24,  — 

Manilla  frigate,  on  the  Haak  Sand,  12  persons 

perished Jan.  28,  1812 

British  Queen  packet,  from  Ostend  to  Margate, 
wrecked  on  the  Goodwin  Sands,  and  aU  on 

board  perished  ....  Dec.  17,  1814 

Bengal  East  Indiaman,  lost  in  the  East  Indies, 

Jan.  19,  1815 

i)Mc7^mo/fFeZZ^?^g^on,atCalcutta,  byfire,  Jan.  21,  1816 
Seahorse  transport,  near  Tramore  Bay  ; 365  per- 
sons, chiefly  soldiers  of  the  59th  regiment, 
and  most  of  the  crew,  drowned  . Jan.  30,  — 
Lord  Melville  and  Boadicea  transports,  with 
upwards  of  200  of  the  82nd  regiment,  with 
wives  and  children,  lost  near  Kinsale ; almost 

all  perished Jan.  31,  — 

Harpooner  transport,  near  Newfoimdland  ; 100 
persons  drowned  ....  Nov.  10,  — 

William  and  Mary  packet,  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel; many  drowned  . . . Oct.  24,  1817 

Queen  Charlotte  East  Indiaman,  at  Madras ; all 
on  board  perished  ....  Oct.  24,  1818 
Ariel,  in  the  Persian  Gulf : 79  souls  perished, 

March  18,  1820 

Earl  of  Moira,  on  the  Bm-bo  Bank,  near  Liver- 
pool ; 40  drowned  ....  Aug.  8,  1821 
Blendon  Hall,  on  Inaccessible  Island;  many 

perished July  23,  — 

Juliana  East  Indiaman,  on  the  Kentish  Knock  ; 

40  drowned  .....  Dec.  26,  — 

Thames  Indiaman,  off  Beachy  Head  ; several 
drowned  Feb.  3,  1822 

Drake,  10  guns,  near  Halifax  ; several  drowned, 

June  20,  — 

Ellesmere  steamer  ; ii  persons  lost  . Dec.  14,  — 
Alert  Dublin  and  Liverpool  packet;  70  souls 

perished March  26,  1823 

Robert,  from  Dublin  to  Liverpool;  60  soids 

perished May  16,  — 

Fanny,  in  Jersey  Roads ; lord  Harley  and 
many  drowmed  ....  Jan.  i,  1828 

Stirling  steamer,  on  the  Ardgower  shore,  Scot- 
land   Jan.  17,  — 

Vemis  packet  from  Waterford  to  Dublin,  near 
Gorey  : 9 persons  drowned  . March  19,  — 

Newry,  from  Newry  to  Quebec,  with  360  pas- 
sengers ; cast  away  near  Bardsy  about  40 
persons  were  drowned  . . April  16,  1830 

St.  George  steam-packet;  wrecked  off  Douglas, 

Isle  of  Man Nov.  19,  — 

Rothesay  Castle,  near  Beaumaris  . Aug.  17,  1831 

Lady  Sherbrooke,  from  Londonderry  to  Quebec  ; 
lost  near  Cape  Ray ; 273  souls  perished  ; 32 
only  were  saved  ....  Aug.  19,  — 

Experiment,  from  Hull  to  Quebec ; wrecked 

near  Calais April  15,  1832 

Earl  of  Wemyss,  near  Wells,  Norfolk  : the  cabin 
filled,  and  ii  ladies  and  children  were 
droTvnea  ; all  on  deck  escaped  . July  13,  1833 
Amphitrite  ship,  with  female  convicts  to  New 


South  Wales  ; lost  on  Boulogne  Sands  ; out  of 
131  persons,  three  only  were  saved  Aug.  30,  1833 
United  Kingdom  W.  Indiaman,  with  rich  cargo  ; 
run  down  by  the  Queen  of  Scotland  steamer 
off  Northfleet,  near  Gravesend  . Oct.  15,  — 
Waterwitch  steamer,  on  the  coast  of  Wexford  ; 

4 drowned Dec.  18,  — 

Lady  Munro,  from  Calcutta  to  Sydney  ; of  90 
persons  on  board,  not  more  than  20  were 

saved Jan,  9,  1834 

Cameleon  cutter : run  down  off  Dover  by  the 
Castor  frigate  ; 13  persons  drowned,  Aug.  27,  — 
Apollo  steamer ; run  down  by  the  Monarch, 

near  Northfleet Sept.  9,  1837 

Killarney  steamer,  off  Cork  ; 29  persons  pe- 
rished   Jan.  26,  1838 

Forfarshire  steamer,  from  Hull  to  Dundee ; 38 
persons  drowned.  Owing  to  the  courage  of 
Grace  Darling  and  her  father,  15  persons  were 
saved.  (See  Forfarshire)  . . Sept.  6,  — 

Protector  E.  Indiaman,  at  Bengal : of  178  per- 
sons on  board,  170  perished  . . Nov.  21,  — 

William  Huskisson  steamer,  between  Dublin 
and  Liverpool ; 93  passengers  saved  by  capt. 
Clegg,  of  the  Huddersfield  . . Jan.  ii,  1840 

Poland,  from  New  York ; struck  by  lightning 

May  16,  — 

Lord  William  Bentinck,  off  Bombay ; 58  recruits, 

20  officers,  and  7 passengers  perished  : the 
Lord  Castlereagh  also  wrecked ; most  of  her 
crew  and  passengers  lost  . . June  17,  — 

H.  M.  S.  Fairy,  captain  Hewitt ; sailed  from 
Harwich  on  a surveying  cruise,  and  was  lost 
next  day  in  a violent  gale,  off  the  coast  of 

Norfolk Nov.  13,  — 

City  of  Bristol  steam-packet,  35  souls  perished 

Nov.  18,  — 

Thames  steamer,  captain  Gray,  from  Dublin  to 
Liverpool,  wrecked  off  St.  Ives ; the  captain 
and  55  persons  perished  . . Jan.  4,  1841 

Governor  Fenner,  from  Liverpool  for  America ; 
run  down  off  Holyhead  by  the  Nottingham 
steamer  out  of  Dublin ; 122  persons  perished, 

Feb.  19,  — 

Amelia  from  London  to  Liverpool ; lost  on  the 

Herne  Sand Feb.  26,  — 

President  steamer  from  New  York  to  Liverpool, 
with  many  passengers  on  board ; sailed  on 
March  ii,  encountered  a terrific  storm  two 
days  afterwards,  and  has  never  since  been 

heard  of March  13,  — 

[In  this  vessel  were,  Mr.  Tyrone  Power,  the 
comedian ; a son  of  the  duke  of  Richmond, 

&C.J 

William  Browne,  by  striking  on  the  ice  ; 16 
passengers  who  had  been  received  into  the 
long  boat  were  thrown  overboard  by  the  crew 
to  lighten  her  ....  April  19,  — 
Isabella,  from  London  to  Quebec ; struck  by  an 

iceberg May  9,  — 

Solway  steamer,  on  her  passage  between  Belfast 
and  Port  Carlisle  : crew  saved  . . Aug.  25,  — 

Amanda,  off  Metis ; 29  passengers  and  12  of  the 

crew  lost Sept.  26,  — 

James  Cooke  of  Limerick,  coming  from  Sligo  to 

Glasgow Nov.  21,  — 

Viscount  Melbourne  F.  Indiaraoxi  . Feb.  5,  1842 
Medora  West  India  steam-packet,  on  Turk’s 

island May  12,  — 

Abercrombie  Robinson  and  Waterloo  transports, 
in  Table  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  : of  330 
persons  on  board  the  latter  vessel,  189,  prin- 
cipally convicts,  perished  . . Aug.  28,  — 

Spitfire  war  steamer,  on  the  coast  of  Jamaica, 

Sept.  10,  — 

Reliance  East  Indiaman,  from  China  to  London, 
off  Merlepiont,  near  Boulogne  : of  1 16  persons 
on  board,  seven  only  were  saved  . Nov.  13,  — 
Hamilton,  on  the  Gunfleet  sands,  near  Harwich  ; 

II  of  the  crew  perished  . . Nov.  15,  — 
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CoDQUfi-or  Hiist  liiiliaumn,  liomowanl  bound, 
near  Houlogno ; crow  and  pa.sMongorM  Uwt, 

Jan.  13,  1843 

Jis.tif  Loijan  Kiust  Indiainan,  on  tho  (’orniah 
coast;  nianj’ livoa  lost  . . Jan.  16,  — 

Sohraii,  royal  mail  atoamor,  near  Corunna  ; 28 
lives  loat,  ami  tho  mail  . . . Aja-il  7,  — 

Q'ii>en  yictoria  Kaat  Indiaman,  from  IJombaj' to 
Liveriiool,  olT  tho  Uodrij'ues  . Aja-il  7,  — 

Catharine  trader,  blown  up  otT  tho  laloof  I’inca: 
most  of  tho  crew  wore  massacred  by  tho 
natives,  or  afterwards  drowned  . April  12,  — 

Amelia  Thompson,  near  Madras,  part  of  crew 

saved May  23,  — 

11  M.a.  Fantome  of  i6  guns,  off  Montevideo, 

Juno  25,  — 

Albert  tmop  fihip,  from  Halifax,  with  tho  64th 
rog-iment  on  board,  which  was  miraculously 

saved July  13,  — 

Ffpasus  stcam-packct,  from  Leith  ; off  tho  Fern 
Islands ; of  59  persons,  7 only  wore  saved, 

July  19,  — 

[Mr.  Elton,  a favourite  actor,  was  among  the 
sufferers.] 

Missoui‘i,  United  States  steam-frigate,  by  fire 

Aug.  27,  — 

Queen  steamer  from  Bristol,  with  many  pas- 
sengers on  board ; nearly  the  whole  saved. 

Sept.  I,  — 

Phoenix,  in  a terrific  snow  storm,  off  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland  ; many  lives  were  lost, 

Nov.  26,  — 

II. M.  frigate  W ilberforce,  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 

Feb.  2,  1844 

Elberfeldt  iron  steam-ship,  from  Brielle,  Feb.  22,  — 
Manchester  steamer,  from  Hull  to  Hamburg, 
off  the  Vogel  Sands,  near  Cuxhaven  ; about 

30  lives  lost June  16,  — 

Margaret,  Hull  and  Hamburg  steamer  ; many 
lives  lost  , . . . . Oct.  22,  1845 

0<prey,  H.M.  sloop  of  war,  off  New  Zealand, 

March  ii,  1846 

Great  Britain,  iron  steam-ship,  grounded  in 
Dundrum  bay.  (See  Great  Britain.)  Sept.  22,  — 

[Recovered  by  Brunei,  &c.,  Aug.  27,  1847.] 

John  Lloyd,  by  coUision,  in  the  Irish  sea ; 

several  lives  lost  ....  Sept.  25,  — 
Tweed  M"est  India  mail  packet ; about  90  souls 

perished Feb  19,  1847 

Exmouth , emigrant  ship,  from  Londonderry  to 
Quebec  ; of  240  persons  on  boai'd,  nearly  aU 
were  drowned  ....  April  28,  — 
Ocean  Monarch,  by  fire.  (See  Ocean  Monarch.), 

Aug.  24,  1848 

Caleb  Grimshaw,  emigrant  ship,  by  fire;  400 
persons  miraculously  escaped  . Nov.  12,  1849 
Royal  Adelaide  steamer,  wrecked  on  the  Tongue 
Sands,  off  Margate,  above  400  lives  lost 

March  30,  1850 

Mary  FUrence,  from  London  to  Aden  June  3,  — 
Orioa  steam-ship,  off  Portpatrick.  (See  Oriem.) 

June  18,  — 

Manchester,  Ariadne,  and  Nenad,  three  India- 
men,  J uly  or  August ; date  miknown  . . — 

R salind,  from  Quebec ; a number  of  the  crew 

di’owned Sept.  9,  — 

La  Polka  steamer,  off  St.  Heher’s,  Jersey;  ci'ew 
and  passengers  saved  . . . Sept.  16,  — 

Edmurul,  emigrant  ship,  with  nearly  200  pas- 
sengers from  Limerick  to  New  York  (of 
whom  more  than  one-half  perished),  wrecked 
off  the  Western  coast  of  Ireland  . Nov.  12,  — 
Amazon  M^est  India  mail  steamer.  (See  Amazon.) 

Jan.  4,  1852 

troop-ship.  (See  Birkenhead.)Eeh.  26,  — 
Marianna  Austrian  ship,  from  Venice  to  Trieste, 
escorting  the  Volta,  the  latter  having  the 
emperor  of  Austi-ia  on  board.  A violent  bora 
separated  the  vessels ; the  Volta  succeeded 


witli  great  difficulty  in  rcacliing  Rovigno  ; 
but  tho  Marianna  was  wrecked,  and  every 
soul  jicrisheil  ....  .Marcli  4,  1852 
Victoria  steani-jiackct.  (See  Victoria  Hteain- 

jiacket) Nov.  8 and  9,  — 

Lily,  stramlcfl  and  Idown  up  by  gunjiowder, 
on  the  Calf-of-.Man  ; by  which  more  than  30 
jierson.s  lost  their  lives  . . . Dec.  24,  — 

St.  George  steam  ship,  bound  from  LivcrjKiol  \a> 

New  York,  with  121  emigrant  passengers 
(chiefly  labouring  Irish),  and  a crew  consist- 
ing of  twenty-nine  seamen  (the  captain  inclu- 
sive), was  destroyed  by  fire  at  scji.  The  crew 
and  seventy  of  the  piusscngcrs  were  saved  by 
the  American  ship  Orlando,  and  conveyed  to 
Havi-e,  in  France  ; but  the  remainder,  fifty- 
one  souls,  are  supposed  to  have  iierished, 

Dec.  24,  — 

Queen  Victoria  steam-ship,  bound  from  Liver- 
pool, was  wrecked  off  the  Bailey  lighthouse, 
near  Dublin  ; .she  mistook  lier  course  in  a 
snow-storm;  67  lives  were  lost  out  of  120, 

Feb.  15,  1853 

Independence,  with  a host  of  passengers  on  the 
coast  of  Lower  CaUfomia,  and  which  after- 
wards <ook  fire ; 140  persons  were  drowned 
or  burnt  to  death,  a few  escaping,  who  under- 
went the  most  dreadful  additional  sufferings 
on  a ban-en  shore  . . . Feb.  16,  — 

Duke  of  Sutherland  steamer  from  London  to 
Aberdeen ; wrecked  on  the  back  of  the  pier 
at  Aberdeen,  and  the  captain  (Hoskins)  and 
many  of  the  crew  and  passengers  joerished, 

April  2,  — 

Rebecca,  on  the  west  coast  of  Van  Diemen’s 
Land ; the  captain  (Shephard)  and  many  lives 

lost April  29,  — 

William  and  Mary,  an  American  emigrant  ship, 
near  the  Bahamas.  She  struck  on  a sunken 
rock  ; about  170  persons  perished  May  3,  — 
Aurora,  of  HuU;  sailed  for  New  York,  April  26, 
and  foundered ; about  25  lives  lost  May  20,  — 
Boumeuf,  Austrahan  emigrant  vessel.  Struck 
on  a reef  near  Torres  Straits.  The  captain 
(Bibby)  and  six  Lives  lost  . . Aug.  3,  — 

Annie  Jane,  of  Liverpool,  an  emigrant  vessel, 
driven  on  shore  on  the  Barra  Islands  on  west 
coast  of  Scotland ; about  348  hves  lost. 

Sept.  29,  — 

Hareioood,  brig,  by  collision  with  the  Trident 
steamer,  near  the  Mouse  light  near  the  Nore ; 
foundered  with  six  of  the  crew,  who  perished, 

Oct.  5,  — 

Dalhousie,  foundered  off  Beachey  Head.  The 
captain  (Butterwoi-th),  the  passengers,  and 
all  the  crew  (excepting  one),  about  60  persons 
in  all,  perished.  The  cargo  was  valued  at 

above  loo.oooi Oct.  19,  — 

Marshall,  screw  steamer,  in  the  North  Sea,  ran 
into  the  barque  Woodhouse about  48  persons 
supposed  to  have  perished  . . Nov.  28,  — 

Tayleur,  emigrant  sMp,  driven  on  tho  rocks  off 
Lambay  island,  north  of  Howth ; about  380 

lives  lost Jan.  20,  1854 

Arctic,  U.  S.  mail-steamer,  by  collision  in  a fog 
with  the  Ve.sta  French  steamer  off  Newfound- 
land ; above  300  hves  lost  . . Sept.  27,  — 

Favourite,  in  the  channel,  on  her  way  from 
Bremen  to  Baltimore,  came  into  violent  con- 
tact with  the  American  barque  Hesper,  off 
the  Start,  and  immediately  went  down  ; 201 
persons  were  drowned  . . April  29,  — 

Lady  Nugent,  troop  ship,  sailed  from  Madi'as, 

May  10,  1854 ; foundered  in  a hiuricane  ; 350 
rank  and  file  of  the  Madras  light  infantry, 
officers  and  crew,  in  aU  400  souls,  perished. 

May,  — 

Forerunner,  African  mail-steamer,  struck  on  a 
sunken  rock  off  St.  Lorenzo,  Madeira,  and 
went  down  directly  afterwards,  with  the 
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total  loss  of  ship  and  mails,  and  14  lives, 

Oct.  25,  1854 

Nile,  iron  scrcw-stcamcr,  struck  on  the  Godevry 
rock,  St.  Ives’  Bay,  and  all  on  board  perished 

Nov.  30,  — 

City  of  Glafgnw,  a Glasgow  steamer,  with  480 
persons  on  board,  disapyjcared  in  . . . — 

In  the  storm  which  raged  in  the  Black  Sea, 

Nov.  13 — 16,  1854,  eleven  transports  were 
wrecked  and  six  disabled.  The  new  steam- 
ship Prince  was  lost  with  144  lives,  and  a 
cargo  worth  500,000b  indispensable  to  the 
army  in  the  Crimea.  The  loss  of  life  in  the 
other  vessels  is  estimated  at  340.  . . . — 

George  Conning,  Hamburg  and  New  York 
packet,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  ; 96  lives 
lost,  and  Stately,  English  schooner,  near 
Neuwreek,  in  a great  stoim  . . Jan.  i,  1855 

Mercury,  screw-steamer,  by  collision  with  a 
French  ship  : passengers  saved  . Jan.  ii,  — 
Janet  Boyd,  bark,  in  a storm  off  Margate 
Sands;  28  lives  lost  . . . .Jan.  20,  — 

jnil  0’  the  Wisp,  screw-steamer,  on  the  Burn 
Rock,  off  Lambay ; all  on  board,  18  lives,  lost 

Feb.  9,  — 

Morna,  steamer,  on  rocks  near  the  Isle  of  lVft,n ; 

21  lives  lost  . . . , . Feb.  25,  — 

John,  emigrant  vessel,  on  the  Mancles  rocks  off 
Falmouth  ; 200  lives  lost  . . . May  i,  — 

Josephine  Willis,  packet  ship,  lost  by  collision 
with  the  screw  steamer  Mangerton  in  the 
channel ; about  70  lives  lost  . . Feb.  3,  1856 

John  Rutledge,  from  Liverpool  to  New  York, 
ran  on  an  iceberg  and  was  wrecked ; many 

lives  lost Feb.  20,  — 

Many  vessels  and  their  crews  totally  lost* 

Jan.  I — 8,  1857 

Violet,  royal  mail-steamer,  lost  on  the  Good- 
win ; many  persons  perished  . Jan.  5,  — 

Tyne,  royal  mail  steamer,  stranded  on  her  way 
to  Southampton  from  the  Brazils  . Jan.  13,  — 
St.  Andrew,  screw  steamer,  totally  wrecked 
near  Latakia  ; loss  about  145,000b  . Jan.  29,  — 

Charlemagne,  iron  clipper,  wrecked  by  the  coast 
of  Canton  : passengers  saved ; loss,  about 
iio,ooob  .....  March  20,  — 

H.M.S.  Raleigh,  50  guns,  wrecked  on  south-east 
coast  of  Macao  ....  April  14,  — 
Catherine  Adamson,  Australian  vessel,  wrecked, 
twenty-five  miles  from  Sydney  twenty  lives 

lost about  June  3,  — 

H.  M.  S.  Transit,  wrecked  on  a reef  in  the  Straits 

of  Banca July  10,  — 

Dunbar  clipper,  wrecked  on  the  rocks  near 
Sydney ; 121  persons,  and  cargo  valued  at 
22,000b,  lost;  one  person  only  saved,  who 
was  on  the  rocks  thirty  hours  . Aug.  20,  — 
Sarah  Sands,  an  iron  screw  steamer,  sailed 
from  Port.^mouth  for  Calcutta,  in  August, 

1857;  300  soldiers  on  board.  On  Nov.  ii, 
the  cargo  (government  stores)  took  fire.  By 
the  exertions  of  colonel  Moffat  and  captain 
Castle,  the  master  of  the  vessel,  who  directed 
the  soldiers  and  the  crew,  the  flames  were 
subdued,  although  a barrel  of  gunpowder 
exploded  during  the  conflagration.  A new 
danger  then  arose — the  prevalence  of  a strong 
gale — water  was  shipped  heavily  where  the 
port  quarter  had  been  blown  out.  Neverthe- 


less, after  a fearful  struggle,  the  vessel  arrived 
at  the  Mauritius,  Nov.  21,  without  lo.sing  a 

single  life Nov.  ii— 21,  1857 

Windsor,  emigrant  ship,  struck  on  a reef  near 
the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands  . . Dec.  1,  — 

Ava,  Indian  mail  steamer,  with  ladies  and 
others  from  Lucknow  on  board  ; wrecked 
near  Ceylon  . , . . . Feb.  16,  1858- 

Eastern  City,  burnt  about  the  equator  on  her 
way  to  Melbourne ; by  great  exertions  all 
on  board  were  saved  . . . Aug.  23,  24,  — 

Austria,,  steam  emigrant  ship,  burnt  in  the 
middle  of  the  Atlantic.  Of  538  persons  on 
board,  only  sixty-seven  were  saved.  This  dis- 
aster was  due  to  great  carelessness  (see 

Austria) Sept.  13,  — 

St.  Paul,  captain  Pennard,  from  Hong  Kong  to 
Sydney,  with  327  Chinese  emigrants,  wrecked 
on  the  island  of  Rossel,  Sept.  30,  1858.  The 
captain  and  8 of  the  crew  left  the  island  in 
search  of  assistance,  and  were  picked  up  by 
the  Prince  of  Denmark  schooner.  The  Fi-ench 
steamer  Styx  was  despatched  to  the  island, 
and  brought  away  one  Chinese,  Jan.  25,  1859, 

All  the  rest  were  massacred  and  devoinred  by 

the  natives — 

Czar,  steamer,  wrecked  off  the  Lizard,  four- 
teen lives  lost  ....  Jan.  23,  1859! 
Eastern  Monarch,hnmt  at  Spithead ; out  of  500, 
eight  lives  lost.  The  vessel  contained  invaUd 
soldiers  from  India,  who,  with  the  crew,  be- 
haved admirably  . . . June  2,  — 

Alma,  steamer,  grounded  on  a reef  near  Aden, 

Red  Sea,  about  35  miles  from  Mocha  ; all  per- 
sons saved;  after  3^  days’  exposure  to  the 
sun,  without  water,  they  were  rescued  by 
H.M.S.  Cyclops  : sir  John  Bowring,  who  was 
on  board,  lost  valuable  papers  . June  12,  — 
Argo,  Galway  mail  steamer,  wrecked  off  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland ; no  lives  lost,  June  30,  — 
Paramatta,  fine  new  mail  steamer,  wrecked 
near  St.  Thomas’s,  West  Indies  ; no  hves  lost, 

June  30,  — 

Admella,  steamer,  running  between  Melbourne 
and  Adelaide,  struck  on  a reef ; of  about  72 
persons,  only  23  were  saved  ; many  perished 
through  exposure  to  cold  . . Aug.  6,  — 

Royal  Charter,  screw  steamer,  captain  Taylor, 
totally  wrecked  off  Moelfre,  on  the  Anglesea 
coast ; 446  lives  lost.  The  vessel  contained 
gold  amounting  in  value  to  between  yoo,oool. 
and  8oo,oooZ.  ; much  of  this  has  been  reco- 
vered ....  night  of  Oct.  25-26,  — 

Indian  mail  steamer,  wrecked  off  coast  of  New- 
foundland ; out  of  1 16,  27  lives  lost  Nov.  21,  — 
Blervie  Castle,  sailed  from  London  Docks  for 
Adelaide  ; lost  in . the  channel  and  all  on 
board,  57  persons  ; last  seen  on  . Dec.  25,  — 
Northerner  steamer,  wrecked  on  a rock  near  Cape 
Mendorino,  between  San  Francisco  and  Ore- 
gon ; 38  lives  lost  ....  Jan.  6,  i860 
Endymion  sailing-vessel,  burnt  in  the  Mersey ; 

loss  above  20,000? Jan.  31,  — 

Dreadful  gales ; and  many  wrecks  on  the  coast,! 

Feb.  15-19,  — 

Ondine  steamer ; lost  through  collision  with  the 
He^'oine  of  Bideford,  abreast  of  Beachy  Head, 
the  captain  and  about  50  persons  perished 

Feb.  19,  — 

Hungarian,  new  mail  steamer,  wrecked  off 


* A large  American  vessel.  Northern  BeUe,  was  wrecked  near  Broadstairs.  The  American  Governmen* 
sent  21  silver  medals  and  270I.  to  be  distributed  among  the  heroic  boatmen  of  the  place,  who  saved  tht 
crew.  Jan.  5 — 6,  1857. 

t Pomona,  an  American  ship,  captain  Merrihew  ; 419  persons  on  board,  from  Liverpool  to  New  York, 
was  wrecked  on  Blackwater  Bank,  through  the  master  mistaking  the  Blackwater  for  the  Tuskar  light, 
only  24  persons  saved,  night  of  April  27-28,  1859. 

t American  barque  Lima,  with  emigrants,  wrecked  off  Barfleur  ; above  100  lives  lost,  Feb.  17,  i860 
On  the  same  rock,  on  Nov.  25,  1120,  was  wrecked  the  Blanche  Nef,  containing  the  children  of  Henry  I.  and, 
a large  number  of  attendants  : in  all  363  persons  perished. 
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co!\8t  of  Novii  Scotirt  ; all  on  board  (205)  lost, 
on  tho  night  of  . . . . Fob.  iQ-20,  i860* 

Ninn-oil,  stoainor,  wrockod  on  rocka  noar  St. 

Daviii’a  hoad  ; 40  livoa  loat  . . Fob.  28,  — 

Malabar,  iron  ahiji,  on  her  way  to  China,  with 
loril  Flgin  ami  baron  Gro.s  : wrockod  olY  Foint 
do  Gallo,  Coylon.  Tho  ambaaaadora  displayed 
much  heroism  ; no  livos  lost.  Of  much  s))ocio 
sunk,  a good  ilcal  was  rocovcrcil  . .May  22,  — 

Hull  atcamor,  wrecked  olT .1  utland  ; many 

f)orsona  saved  by  Mr.  Farlo,  who  lost  his  own 
ifo  while  ondeavouringtosavo  others,  Oct.  5,  — 

Connaught,  steamer,  burnt ; ci-ow  saved  through 
tho  gallantry  of  the  crow  of  an  American  brig, 

Oct.  7,  - 


Juanita,  wrockod  through  collision  with  an 
American  vessel,  Joaejih  Fish,  13  lives  lost, 

.March  15,  1861 

Canadian,  steamer,  struck  on  a field  of  ice  in  tho 
straits  of  nollc-islo,  and  foundered  in  lialf  an 
hour;  35  livos  lost  . . . .1111104,  — 

II.  M. 8.  Conqueror,  stranded  on  Rum  Cay,  near 
llahamas,  and  lo.st  [tlie  captain  .and  m.astor 
wore  censured  for  neglect  of  duty]  Dec.  28,  — 

Harmony,  lost  with  all  hands  off  Plymouth, 

Feb  27,  1862 

Lotus  morchantm.an,  off  Ch.alo  B.ay,  in  the  great 
storm ; crew  all  lost  except  two  . Oct.  19,  — 


AV KITING.  Pictures  were  undoubtedly  the  first  essay  towards  writing.  The  most 
ancient  remains  of  writing  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  are  upon  hard  substances, 
such  as  stones  and  metals,  used  by  the  ancients  for  edicts,  and  matters  of  public  notoriety. 
Athotes,  or  Hermes,  is  saicl  to  have  written  a history  of  the  Egyptians,  and  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  hieroglyphics,  21 12  b.c.  Usher.  AVri ting  is  said  to  have  been  taught  to  the 
Latins  by  Europa,  daughter  of  Agenor,  king  of  Phoenicia,  1494  B.c.  Thucydides.  Cadmus, 
the  fouiuler  of  Cadniea,  1493  brought  the  Phoenician  letters  into  Greece.  Vossius.  The 
commandments  were  written  on  two  tables  of  stone,  ’ 1491  b.c.  Usher.  The  Greeks  and 
Komans  used  waxed  table-books,  and  continued  the  use  of  them  long  after  papp’us  was 
known. t See  Papyrus,  Parchment,  Paper.  Astle’s  “History  of  Writing”  was  first 
published  in  1784. 

AVROXETER,  in  Shropshire,  the  Roman  city  Uriconium.  Roman  inscriptions,  ruins, 
seals,  and  coins  were  found  here  in  1752.  Some  new  discoveries  having  been  made,  a 
committee  for  further  investigation  met  at  Shrewsbury  on  Nov.  ii,  1858.  Excavations  were 
commenced  in  Feb.  1859,  which  were  continued  till  May.  Large  portions  of  the  old  town 
were  discovered  ; also  specimens  of  glass  and  pottery,  personal  ornaments  and  toys,  house- 
hold utensils  and  implements  of  trade,  cinerary  urns,  and  bones  of  man  and  of  the  smaller 
animals.  A committee  was  formed  in  London  in  Aug.  1859  with  the  view  of  continuing 
these  investigations,  which  Avere  resumed  in  1861,  through  the  liberality  of  B.  Botfield,  M.P. 


AA'IIRTEMBERG,  originally  part  of  Swabia,  Avas  made  a county  in  1297,  and  a duchy 
in  1495.  The  dukes  Avere  Protestants  until  1772,  Avhen  the  reigning  prince  became  a 
Roman  Catholic.  AAmrtemberg  has  been  repeatedly  traversed  by  hostile  armies,  particularly 
since  the  revolution  of  France.  Moreau  made  his  celebrated  retreat,  Oct.  23,  1796.  The 
political  constitution  is  dated  Sept.  25,  1819.  Population  of  AVurtemberg  in  Dec.  1861, 
1,720,708;  of  Stuttgardt,  the  capital,  51,655. 


DUKES. 

1495.  Eberhard  I. 

14^.  Eberhard  II. 

1498.  Ulrich  ; deprived  of  his  states  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  ; recovers  them  in  1534. 

1550.  Chi-istopher  the  Pacific. 

1568.  Louis. 

1593.  Frederic  I. 

1^8.  John  Frederic  ; joined  the  Protestants  in  the 
thirty  years’  war.  { 

1628.  Eberhard  III. 

1674.  William  Louis.  j 

1677.  Eberhard  Louis ; served  imder  William  III.  in 
Ireland ; and  with  the  English  armies  on  } 
the  continent. 

1733.  Charles  Alexander. 

1737.  Charles  Eugene. 

1793.  Louis  Eugene  (joins  in  the  war  against  France).  ] 


1795.  Frederic  Eugene  makes  peace  with  France, 
1796. 

1797.  Frederic  II.  marries  the  princess  royal  of 
England,  May  18  ; made  elector  of  Germany, 
1803  ; acquired  additional  territories,  and  the 
title  of  king  in  1805. 

KINGS. 

1805.  Frederic  I.  supphes  a contingent  to  Napo- 
leon’s Russian  army ; yet  joined  the  alhes 
at  Leipsic  in  1813.  Died  in  1816. 

1816.  William  I.,  Oct.  30  (bom  Sept.  27,  1781). 
He  abolished  serfdom  in  1818 ; instituted 
representative  government  in  1819  ; entered 
into  a concordat  with  Rome  in  1857  (the 
oldest  living  sovereign,  1862). 

Heir : Prince  Charles,  his  son,  bom  March  6, 
1823. 


AA'URTZBURG,  .in  Bavaria.  This  territory  was  formerly  a bishopric,  and  its  sovereign 
was  one  of  the  greatest  ecclesiastic  princes  of  the  empire  ; but  it  Avas  given  as  a principality 


* Luna,  American  emigrant  vessel,  wrecked  on  rocks  off  Barfleur ; about  100  lives  lost,  Feb.  19,  i860. 
Lady  Elgin,  an  American  steamer,  sunk  through  collision  with  schooner  Augusta  on  Lake  Michigan  ; of  385 
persons  on  board,  287  were  lost,  including  Mr.  Herbert  Ingram,  M.P.,  founder  of  the  “Illustrated  London 
News,”  and  his  son : morning  of  Sept.  8,  i860. 

t “ I would  check  the  petty  vanity  of  those  who  slight  good  penmanship,  as  below  the  notice  of  a 
scholar,  by  reminding  them  that  Mr.  Fox  was  distinguished  by  the  clearness  and  firmness,  ilr.  Professor 
Porson  by  the  correctness  and  elegance,  and  sir  William  Jones  by  the  ease  and  beauty  of  the  characters 
they  re.spectively  employed.  ” — Dr.  Parr 
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to  the  elector  of  Bavaria  in  1803  ; and  l)y  the  treaty  of  Preshurg,  in  1805,  it  was  ceded  to 
tlie  archdidce  Ferdinand  of  Tuscany,  whose  electoral  title  was  transferred  from  Salzburg  to 
this  ])lace.  In  1814,  however,  this  duchy  was  again  transferred  to  Bavaria,  in  exchange  for 
the  Tyrol,  and  the  archduke  Ferdinand  was  reinstated  in  his  Tuscan  dominions.  Ministers 
I’rom  the  second-rate  German  states  met  at  Wurtzburg  to  promote  union  amongst  them, 
Xov.  21 — 27,  1859, 

WURTZCIIEN.  See  Bautzen. 


X. 

XACCA,  the  mythological  founder  of  idolatry  in  the  Indies  and  eastern  countries : the 
history  of  his  life  reports,  that  when  his  mother  was  enceinte  with  him,  she  dreamt  that  she 
brought  forth  a white  elephant,  which  is  the  reason  the  kings  of  Siam,  Tonquin,  and  China 
have  so  great  a value  for  them.  The  Brahmins  affirm  that  Xacca  has  gone  through  a 
metempsychosis  80,000  times,  and  that  his  soul  has  passed  into  so  many  different  kinds  of 
beasts,  whereof  the  last  was  a white  elephant : they  add  that,  after  all  these  changes,  he 
was  received  into  the  company  of  the  gods. 

XAXTHICA,  a festival  observed  by  the  Macedonians  in  the  month  called  Xanthicus  (our 
April).  It  was  then  usual  to  make  a lustration  of  the  army  with  great  solemnity  and  pomp  ; 
the  soldiery  were  freed  from  restraint,  and  had  mimic  battles,  and  the  people  indulged  in 
great  excesses  and  licentiousness  ; instituted  392  b.C. 

XANTHUS,  in  Lycia,  Asia  Minor,  was  besieged  by  the  Romans  under  Brutus,  42  b.c. 
After  a great  struggle,  and  the  endurance  of  many  privations,  the  inhabitants  resolved  not 
to  survive  the  loss  of  their  liberty,  set  fire  to  their  city,  destroyed  their  wives  and  children, 
and  perished  in  the  conflagration.  The  conqueror  vdshed  to  spare  them  ; but  though  he 
offered  rewards  to  his  soldiers  if  they  brought  any  of  the  Xanthians  into  his  presence,  only 
150  were  saved,  much  against  their  will.  Plutarch. 

XEXOPHOlSr.  See  Retreat  of  the  Greeks. 

XERES  DE  LA  Frontera  (S.W.  Spain),  the  Asta  Regia  of  the  Romans,  and  the  seat 
of  the  wine-trade  in  Spain,  of  which  the  principal  wine  is  that  so  well  known  in  England 
as  Sherry,  an  English  corruption  of  Xeres.  The  British  importations  of  this  wine  are  now 
immense  ; in  the  year  1850  they  reached  to  3,826,785  gaUons  ; and  in  the  year  ending 
Jan.  5,  1852,  they  amounted  to  3,904,978  gallons;  exceeding  the  quantity  imported  from 
any  other  country,  not  excepting  the  wines  of  Portugal.  Xeres  is  a handsome  and  large 
town,  of  great  antiquity,  and  very  populous.  At  the  battle  of  Xeres,  July  19-26,  71 1, 
Roderic,  the  last  Gothic  sovereign  of  Spain,  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Saracens, 
commanded  by  Tarik  and  Muza. 

XERXES’  CAMPAIGN.  Xerxes  having  crossed  the  Hellespont  (the  strait  which  joins 
the  Archipelago  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora)  by  a bridge,*  entered  Greece  in  the  spring  of 
480  B.O.,  with  an  army  which,  together  with  the  numerous  retinue  of  servants,  eunuchs, 
and  women  that  attended  it,  amounted  (according  to  some  historians)  to  5,283,220  souls. 
Herodotus  states  the  armament  to  have  consisted  of  3000  sail,  conveying  1,700,000  foot, 
besides  cavalry  and  the  mariners  and  attendants  of  the  camp.  This  multitude  was  stopped 
at  Thermopylae  {which  see)  by  the  valour  of  300  Spartans  under  Leonidas,  Aug.  7-9,  480  b.  c. 
The  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  defeated  at  Artemisium  and  Salamis,  Oct.  20,  480  b.c.  ; and  he 
hastened  back  to  Persia,  leaving  behind  Mardonius,  the  best  of  his  generals,  with  an  army 
of  300,000  men,  who  was  defeated  and  slain  at  Platsea,  Sept.  22,  479  b.c.  The  survivor  of 
the  war,  famine,  and  pestilence,  followed  Xerxes  home.  He  was  assassinated  by  Artabanus, 
465  B.c. 

XIMENA  (S.  Spain),  the  site  of  a battle  between  the  Spanish  army  under  the  command 
of  general  Ballasteros,  and  the  French  corps  commanded  by  general  Regnier,  Sept.  10,  1811. 
The  Spaniards,  after  a hard  struggle,  defeated  their  adversaries,  but  the  loss  was  very  great 
on  both  sides  in  killed  and  wounded. 

^ It  was  formed  by  connecting  together  ships  of  different  kinds,  some  long  vessels  of  fifty  oars,  others 
three-banked  galleys,  to  the  number  of  360  on  the  side  towards  the  sea,  and  318  on  that  of  the  Archipelago; 
the  former  were  placed  transversely,  but  the  latter,  to  diminish  the  strain  of  their  cables,  in  tlie  direction 
of  the  current,  all  secured  by  anchors  and  cables  of  great  strength.  On  extended  cables  between  the  lines 
of  shipping  were  laid  fast-bound  rafters,  over  these  a layer  of  unwrought  wood,  and  over  the  latter  was 
thrown  earth  ; on  each  side  was  a fence,  to  prevent  the  horses  and  beasts  of  burthen  from  being  terrified 
by  the  sea,  in  the  passage  from  shore  to  shore.  This  wonderful  work  was  completed,  it  is  said,  in  one 
week,  480  B.  c. 
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YAK  I).  Tho  ]n-ooiso  ori<;iu  of  our  ynnl  is  uncertain.  It  i.s,  however,  likely  that  tho 
word  is  derived  from  tho  Saxon  gijnl,  a rod  or  shoot,  or  (jyrdan  to  enclose  ; hein^  anciently 
tho  eireumferenco  of  tho  body,  until  Henry  I.  decreed  that  it  should  be  the  length  of  his  arm. 
See  Standard  Measures. 

YAKMOUTII,  (liiKAT  (Norfolk),  was  a royal  deme.snc  in  the  reign  of  William  I.,  as 
a]>]'ears  from  Domesday  Hook.  It  obtained  a charter  from  .John,  and  one  from  Henry  111. 
In  1348,  a ])lague  hero  carried  oil'  7000  persons  ; and  that  terrible  disease  did  much  havoc, 
again  in  1579  and  1664.  The  theatre  was  built  in  1778  ; and  Nelson’s  pillar,  a lluted  coluitin, 
140  feet  in  heiudit,  was  erected  in  1817.  The  sus])ension  chain-bridge  over  the  liver  Bure 
was  built  by^Mr.  K.  Cory,  at  an  expense  of  about  4C00/.  Owing  to  the  weight  of  avast 
number  of  persons  who  assembled  on  this  bridge  to  witness  an  exhibition  on  the  water,  it 
suddenly  gave  way,  and  seventy-nine  lives,  mostly  those  of  children,  were  lost.  May  2,  1845. 
Tho  railway  from  London  to  Norwich  was  opened  in  1844. 

YEAB.  The  Eg}’ptians,  it  is  said,  were  the  first  who  fixed  the  length  of  the  year. 


Tho  Koman  year  was  introduced  by  Romulus, 
738  B.c.  ; and  it  was  corrected  by  Numa,  713  b.c., 
and  again  by  Julius  Ca-sar,  45  b.c.  See  Cahmlar. 

The  solar  or  astronomical  year  was  found  to  com})rise 
365  days,  5 hours,  48  minutes,  51  seconds,  and  6 
decimals,  265  b.c. 

The  siderial  year,  or  retum  to  the  same  star,  is  365 
days,  6 hours,  g minutes,  ii  seconds. 

The  Jews  dated  the  beginning  of  the  sacred  year  in 
JIarch  ; the  Athenians  in  June  ; the  Macedonians  | 


I on  Sept.  24  ; the  Christians  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia 
on  Aug.  29  or  30;  and  the  Persians  and  Armenians 
on  Aug.  II.  Nearly  all  Christian  nations  now  com- 
I mence  the  year  on  January  i. 

Charles  IX.  of  France,  in  1564,  published  an  arrgt, 
the  last  artiele  of  which  ordered  the  year  for  the 
time  to  come  to  be  constantly  and  universally 
begun,  and  written  on  and  from  January  i. 

See  New  Style,  Platonic  Year,  Sabbatical  Year,  French 
Revolutionary  Calendar.  * 


YEAB  IN  England.  The  English  began  their  year  on  the  25th  of  December,  until  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  This  prince  having  been  croAvned  on  Jan.  i,  gave  occasion 
to  the  English  to  begin  their  year  at  that  time,  to  make  it  agree  with  the  then  most  remark- 
able period  of  their  history.  Stew.  But  though  the  historical  year  began  on  the  day  of  the 
Circumcision,  yet  the  ci\il  or  legal  year  did  not  commence  till  the  day  of  the  Annunciation, 
namely,  the  25th  of  March.  Until  the  act  for  altering  the  style,  as  late  as  1752  (see  Style), 
the  year  did  not  legally  and  generally  commence  in  England  until  the  last  mentioned  day. 
In  Scotland,  at  that  period,  the  year  began  on  the  ist  of  January.  This  difference  caused 
great  practical  inconveniences ; and  January,  February,  and  part  of  March  sometimes  bore 
two  dates,  as  Ave  often  find  in  old  records,  1745-1746,  or  1745-6,  or  I74|.  Such  a reckoning 
often  led  to  chronological  mistakes  ; for  instance,  we  popularly  say  “the  revolution  of  1688,” 
as  that  great  event  happened  in  February  of  the  year  1688,  according  to  the  then  mode  of 
computation  : but  if  the  year  Avere  held  to  begin,  as  it  does  now,  on  the  first  of  January,  it 
would  be  the  re\mlution  of  1689. 

YEAE,  Ldnae,  the  space  of  time  which  comprehends  twelve  lunar  months,  or  354  days, 
8 hours,  48  minutes,  AA'as  in  use  among  the  Chaldeans,  Persians,  and  ancient  JeAvs.  Once  in 
every  three  years  Avas  added  another  lunar  month,  so  as  to  make  the  solar  and  the  lunar  year 
nearly  agree.  But  though  the  months  were  lunar,  the  year  was  solar  ; that  is,  the  first 
month  Avas  of  thirty  days,  and  the  second  of  twenty-nine,  and  so  alternately  : and  the  month 
added  triennially  Avas  called  the  second  Adar.  The  JeAvs  afterwards  followed  the  Eoman 
manner  of  computation. 

YEAE  OF  Our  Lord.  See  Anno  Domini. 

YEAR  OF  THE  Reign.  From  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  a.d.  1066,  the  year 
of  the  soA’ereign’s  reign  has  been  given  to  all  public  instruments.  The  king’s  patents, 
charters,  proclamations,  and  all  acts  of  parliament  have  since  then  been  generally  so  dated. 
The  same  manner  of  dating  is  used  in  most  of  the  European  states  for  all  similar  documents 
and  records.  See  List  of  Kings  under  England,  p.  257. 

YEAR  and  a Day.  A space  of  time  in  laAv,  that  in  many  cases  establishes  and  fixes  a 
right,  as  in  an  estray,  on  proclamation  being  made,  if  the  owner  does  not  claim  it  Avithin  the 

* The  year  in  the  northern  regions  of  Sibei’ia  and  Lapland  is  described  in  the  following  calendar,  given 
by  a traveller  : — June  7.2.  Snowmelts.  July  1.  Snow  gone.  July  g.  Fields  quite  green.  July  17.  Plants  at 
full  growth.  July  Plants  in  flower.  Aug.  2.  Fruits  ripe.  Aug.  10.  Plants  shed  their  seed.  Aug.  18. 
Snow.”  The  snow  then  continues  upon  the  ground  for  about  ten  months,  from  Aug.  i8th  of  one  year  to 
June  23rd  of  the  year  following,  being  309  days  out  of  365  ; so  that  while  the  three  seasons  of  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn  are  together  only  fifty-six  days,  or  eight  weeks,  the  winter  is  of  forty-four  weeks’ 
duration  in  these  countries 
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time  it  is  forfeited,  Tlie  term  arose  in  tlie  Norman  law,  which  enacted  that  a beast  found 
on  another’s  land,  if  unclaimed  for  a year  and  a day,  belonged  to  the  lord  of  the  soil.  It  is 
otherwise  a legal  space  of  time. 

YELLOW  FEVER.  This  dreadful  pestilence  made  its  appearance  at  Philadelphia, 
where  it  committed  great  ravages,  A.d.  1699.  It  appeared  in  several  islands  of  the  West 
Indies  in  1732,  1739,  and  1745.  It  raged  with  unparalleled  violence  at  Philadelphia,  in 
Oct,  1762  ; and  most  awfully  at  New  York,  in  the  beginning  of  August  1791.  This  fever 
again  spread  great  devastation  at  Philadelphia  in  July,  1793  ; carrying  off  several  thousand 
persons,  llardie' s Ann.  It  again  appeared  in  Oct.  1797  ; and  spread  its  ravages  over  the 
northern  coast  of  America,  Sept.  1798,  It  re-appeared  at  Philadelphia  in  the  summer  of 
1802  ; and  broke  out  in  Spain,  in  Sept,  1803.  The  yellow  fever  was  very  violent  at 
Gibraltar  in  1804  and  1814  ; in  the  Mauritius,  July  1815  ; at  Antigua,  in  Sept  1816  ; and 
it  raged  with  dreadful  consequences  at  Cadiz,  and  the  Isle  of  St.  Leon,  in  Sept.  1819,  A 
malignant  fever  raged  at  Gibraltar  in  Sept.  1828,  and  did  not  terminate  until  the  following  year. 

YEOMEN  OF  THE  Guard,  a peculiar  body  of  foot-guards  to  the  king’s  person,  instituted 
at  the  coronation  of  Henry  VII.  Oct.  30,  1485,  which  originally  consisted  of  fifty  men  under 
a captain.  They  were  of  a larger  stature  than  other  guards,  being  required  to  be  over  six 
feet  in  height,  and  were  armed  with  arquebuses  and  other  arms.  The  band  was  increased 
by  Henry’s  successors  to  one  hundred  men,  and  seventy  supernumeraries  ; and  when  one  of 
the  hundred  died,  it  was  ordered  that  his  place  should  be  supplied  out  of  the  seventy. 
They  were  clad  after  the  manner  of  king  Henry  VIII,  Ashmolds  Instit.  This  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  permanent  military  band  instituted  in  England.  John,  earl  of  Oxford, 
was  the  first  captain  in  i486.  Beatson’s  Pol.  Index. 


YEW-TREE  {Taxus).  The  origin  of  planting  yew-trees  in  churchyards  was  (these  latter 
being  fenced)  to  secure  the  trees  from  cattle,  and  in  this  manner  preserve  them  for  the 
encouragement  of  archery,  A general  plantation  of  them  for  the  use  of  archers  was  ordered 
by  Richard  III,  1483.  Stow's  Cliron.  Near  Fountains  abbey,  Yorkshire,  were  lately  seven 
yew-trees  called  the  Seven  Sisters,  supposed  to  have  been  planted  before  a.d.  1088  ; the 
circumference  of  the  largest  was  thirty-four  feet  seven  inches  round  the  trunk.  In  1851,  a 
yew-tree  was  said  to  be  growing  in  the  churchyard  of  Gresford,  North  Wales,  whose  circum- 
ference was  nine  yards  nine  inches,  being  the  largest  and  oldest  yew-tree  in  the  British 
dominions  ; but  it  is  affirmed  on  traditionary  evidence  that  there  are  some  of  these  trees  in 
England  older  than  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  The  old  yew-tree  mentioned  in  the 
survey  taken  of  Richmond  palace  in  1649,  is  said  to  be  still  existing. 


YEZDEGIRD,  or  Persian  Era.  It  was  formerly  universally  adopted  in  Persia,  and  is 
still  used  by  the  Parseesin  India,  and  by  the  Arabs,  in  certain  computations.  This  era  began 
on  the  26th  of  June  a.d.  632,  when  Yezdegird  was  elected  king  of  Persia.  The  year  consisted 
of  365  days  only,  and  therefore  its  commencement,  like  that  of  the  old  Egyptian  and 
Armenian  year,  anticipated  the  Julian  year  by  one  day  in  every  four  years.  This  difference 
amounted  to  nearly  112  days  in  the  year  1075,  when  it  was  reformed  by  Jelaledin,  who 
ordered  that  in  future  the  Persian  year  should  receive  an  additional  day  whenever  it  should 
appear  necessary  to  postpone  the  commencement  of  the  following  year,  that  it  might  occur 
on  the  day  of  the  sun’s  passing  the  same  degree  of  the  ecliptic. 

YOKE.  The  yoke  is  spoken  of  as  a type  of  servitude  throughout  Scripture.  The  cere- 
mony of  making  prisoners  pass  under  it  was  practised  by  the  Samnites  towards  the  Romans, 
321  B.c.  See  Caudine  Forks.  This  disgrace  was  afterwards  inflicted  by  the  Romans  upon 
their  vanquished  enemies.  Bufresnoy. 

YORK.  The  Ehoracum  of  the  Romans,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  England. 


Here  Severus  (a.  d.  207),  and  here  also  Constan- 
tine kept  courts,  and  his  son  Constantine  the 
Great  was  born,  in  274,  and  proclaimed  em- 
peror  A.D.  306 

Abbey  of  St.  Mary’s,  formded  by  Seward  the 
Dane  .........  1050 

York  was  burnt  by  the  Danes,  and  all  the  Nor- 
mans slain 1069 

The  city  and  many  churches  were  destroyed  by 

fire June  3,  1137 

York  received  its  charter  from  Richard  II.  and 
the  mayor  was  made  a lord  ....  1389 
The  Guildhall  erected 1446 


The  castle  was  built  by  Richard  III.,  1484,  and 

was  rebuilt 1701 

The  corporation  built  a mansion-house  for  the 

lord  mayor 1728 

The  famous  York  petition  to  parliament  to  re- 
duce the  expenditure  and  redress  grievances 

was  gotten  up Dec.  1779 

Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society  established  . 1822 

First  meeting  of  the  British  Association  held 

here Sept.  27,  1831 

Fall  of  the  iron  bridge  over  the  Ouse ; five 
persons  killed Sept.  27,  1861 
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DUKKH  OK  YORK. 


1385.  Edmund  riiintapronot  (fifth  Bon  of  king  Kd- 
wiird  Hi  );  created  duke  Aug.  6.;  died 
140a. 

1406.  Edward  (Ida  bou),  was  degraded  liy  Henry  IV. 

ill  1399,  hut  restored  in  1414;  killed  at 
Agiucourt,  1415:  fiiiceecded  hy  his  nc])hcw, 

1415.  Richard  (son  of  Richard,  carl  of  Caiiibridgo), 
who  wius  beheaded  for  treason  in  1415): 
beeanio  regent  of  Franco  in  1435;  quelled 
the  rebellion  in  Ireland  in  1449;  claimed 
the  throne,  and  was  apiiointed  jirotcctor  in 
1454  : his  office  was  annulled,  and  he  began 
the  civil  war  in  i4?5,  and  was  slain  after  his 
defeat  at  Wakefield  in  1460. 

1460.  Edward  (his  son)  afterwards  king  Edward  IV. 

1474.  Richard  (his  second  son),  said  to  have  been 
murdered  in  the  Tower,  1483. 

1494.  Henry  Tudor,  afterwards  king  Henry  VIII. 


1605.  Charlcfl  Stu.art,  afterwards  Charles  I. 

1643.  James  Ktuai’t  (his  second  son),  afterwards 
James  1 1. 

1716.  Ernest  (brother  of  Ocorge  I.);  died  1728. 

1760.  Edward  (brother  of  George  III.);  died 

1784.  Frederic  (son  of  George  III.),  Viom,  Aug.  16, 
T762  ; marries  princess  Frederica  of  Prussia, 
Hept.  29,  1791  : commands  the  Uritish  forces 
at  Antwcni,  April  8,  1793:  present  at  the 
siege  of  Valenciennes,  May  23  ; defeated  at 
Dunkirk,  Sept.  7;  at  Rois-lc-Duc,  Sept.  14; 
and  at  Boxtcl,  Sept.  17  ; appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief,  1798  : defeated  near  Alk- 
maar.  Sept.  19  and  Oct.  6,  1799;  accused  by 
colonel  Wardle  of  abuse  of  his  patronage  ; 
ho  resigns,  Jan.  27,  1809;  becomes  again 
commander-in-chief,  1811  ; strongly  ojiposes 
the  Catholic  claims,  1825  ; dies  Jan.  3,  1827. 


YORK,  ARCiiETSiiormc  of.  The  most  ancient  metropolitan  see  in  Enj^land,  being,  it  is 
said,  so  made  by  king  Lncius,  abont  A.D.  180,  when  Christianity  'was  first,  although  partially, 
cstaldished  in  England.  The  bishop,  Eborius,  was  persent  at  the  council  of  Arles,  a.d.  314. 
The  see  was  overturned  by  the  Saxons,  w^as  revived  by  pope  Gregory  on  their  conversion, 
and  Paulinus  was  made  archbishop  about  a.d.  625.  York  and  Durham  w'ere  long  the  only 
two  sees  in  the  north  of  England,  until  Henry  I.  erected  a bishopric  at  Carli.sle  and  Henry 
Yin.  another  at  Chester.  York  was  the  metropolitan  see  of  the  Scottish  bishops;  but 
during  the  time  of  archbishop  Nevil,  1464,  they  withdrew  their  obedience,  and  had  arch- 
bishops of  their  own.  Much  dispute  arose  between  the  two  English  metropolitans  about 
precedency,  as  by  pope  Gregory’s  institutions  it  w’as  thought  he  meant,  that  whichever  of 
them  was  first  confirmed,  should  be  superior  : appeal  w'as  made  to  the  court  of  Rome  by  both 
parties,  and  it  w'as  determined  in  favour  of  Canterbury.  The  archbishop  of  York  w’as  allow^ed 
to  style  himself  primate  of  England,  while  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  styles  himslf  primate 
of  all  England.  The  pro'vdnce  of  York  now  contains  the  dioceses  of  York,  Carlisle,  (Chester, 
Durham,  Sodor  and  Man,  ^Manchester,  and  Ripon  {which  see).  York  has  yielded  to  the 
church  of  Rome  eight  saints,  and  three  cardinals,  and  to  England  twelve  lord  chancellors, 
two  lord  treasurers,  and  two  lord  presidents  of  the  north.  It  is  rated  in  the  king’s  books, 
39  Henry  YlII.  1546,  at  1609?.  195.  id.  per  annum.  Beatson.  Present  income  io,oooZ. 


archbishops  of  YORK  SINCE  1 5OO. 


1501.  Thomas  Savage,  died  Sept.  3,  1507. 

1508.  Christopher  Bainbrigg,  poisoned  at  Rome, 
July  14,  1514. 

1514.  Thomas  Wolsey,  died  Nov.  29,  1530. 

1531.  Edwai'd  Lee,  died  Sept.  13,  1544. 

1545.  Robert  Holgate,  deprived  March  23,  1554. 

1555.  Nicholas  Heath,  deprived. 

1561.  Thomas  Young,  died  June  26,  1568. 

1570.  Edmund  Grindal,  translated  to  Canterbury, 
Jan  10,  1576. 

1577.  Ed’win  Sands  or  Sandys,  died  July  10,  1588. 
1589.  John  Piers,  died  Sept.  28,  1594. 

1595.  Matthew  Hutton,  died  Jan.  16,  1606. 

1606.  Tobias  Matthew,  died  March  29,  1628. 

1628.  George  Mountaigne,  died  Oct.  24,  1628. 

— Samuel  Harsnet,  died  May  25,  1631. 

1632.  Richard  Neyle,  died  Oct.  31,  1640. 

1641.  John  Williams,  died  March  25,  1650. 

[See  vacant  ten  years.  ] 

i66o.  Accepted  Frewen,  died  March  28,  1664. 


1664.  Richard  Sterne,  died  June  18,  1683. 

1683.  John  Dolben,  died  April  ii,  1686. 

[/See  vacant  two  years.] 

1688.  Thomas  Lamplugh,  died  May  5,  1691. 

1691.  John  Sharp,  died  Feb.  2,  1714. 

1714.  Sir  Wilham  Dawes,  died  Api-il  30,  1724. 

1724.  Launcelot  Blackburn,  died  March  23,  1743. 
1743.  Thomas  Herring,  translated  to  Canterbury, 
Oct.  1747. 

1747.  Matthew  Hutton,  translated  to  Canterbury, 
March,  1757. 

1757.  John  Gilbert,  died  1761. 

1761.  Robert  Hay  Drummond,  died  Dec.  10,  1776. 
1777.  WiUiam  Markham,  died  Nov.  3,  1807. 

1808.  Edward  Venables  Vei-non,  died  Nov.  5,  1847. 
1847.  Thomas  Musgrave,  died  May  4,  i860. 
i860.  Charles  T.  Longley,  translated  to  Canterbury 
(from  Durham),  1862. 

1862.  WiUiam  Thomson,  translated  from  Gloucester, 
PRESENT  archbishop,  1862. 


YORK  MIKSTER.  This  majestic  fabric  was  erected  at  different  periods,  and  on  the 
site  of  former  buildings,  which  have  again  and  again  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The  first 
Christian  church  erected  here,  which  appears  to  have  been  preceded  by  a Roman  temple,  was 
built  by  Ed-win,  king  of  Northumbria,  of  wood,  in  a.d.  625,  and  of  stone  about  the  year  635. 
It  was  damaged  by  fire  in  741,  and  was  rebuilt  by  archbishop  Albert,  about  780.  It  was 
again  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  year  1069,  and  rebuilt  by  archbishop  Thomas.  It  was  once 
more  burnt  down  in  1137,  along  with  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  and  39  parish  churches  in  York. 
Archbishop  Roger  began  to  build  the  choir,  in  1171  ; Walter  Gray  added  the  south  transept 
in  1227  ; John  de  Romayne,  the  treasurer  of  the  cathedral,  built  the  north  transept  in  1260. 
His  son,  the  archbishop,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  nave  in  1291.  In  1330,  William  de 
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Melton  built  the  two  western  towers,  which  were  finished  by  John  de  Binningham  in  1342. 
Archbishop  Thoresby,  in  1361,  began  to  rebuild  the  choir,  in  accordance  with  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  nave,  and  he  also  rebuilt  the  lantern  tower.  And  thus  by  many  hands,  and 
many  contributions  of  multitudes  on  the  i)romise  of  indulgences,  this  magnificent  fabric  was 
completed.  It  was  first  set  on  fire  by  Jonathan  Martin,  a lunatic,  and  the  roof  of  the  choir 
and  its  internal  fittings  destroyed,  Feb.  2,  1829;  the  damage,  estimated  at  6o,oooZ.,  was 
repaired  in  1832.  An  accidental  fire  broke  out,  which  in  one  hour  reduced  the  belfry  to  a 
shell,  destroyed  the  roof  of  the  nave,  and  much  damaged  the  edifice,  May,  20.  1 840. 

YORK  AND  Lancastee,  Waes  of.  See  Roses^ 

YORK  (Upper  Canada),  founded  in  1794;  since  1834  named  Toronto.  In  the  war 
between  America  and  Great  Britain,  the  United  States’  forces  made  several  attacks  upon  the 
province  of  Upper  Canada,  and  succeeded  in  taking  York,  the  seat  of  the  government,  April 
27,  1813  ; but  it  was  soon  afterwards  again  retaken  by  the  British. 

YORK  TOWN  (Virginia,  United  States).  Lord  Cornwallis  had  taken  possession  of 
York  town  in  Aug.  1781  ; but  after  sustaining  a disastrous  siege,  he  was  obliged  to  surrender 
his  whole  army,  consisting  of  about  7000  men,  to  the  aUied  armies  of  France  and  America, 
under  the  command  of  general  Washington  and  count  Rochambeau,  Oct.  19,  1781.  This 
mischance  was  attributed  to  sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  not  given  the  garrison  the  necessary 
succour  they  expected  ; and  it  mainly  led  to  the  close  of  the  war.  It  was  strongly  fortified 
by  the  Confederates  in  the  American  civil  war,  but  surrendered  to  MUlellan,  May,  1862. 

YTTRIUM,  a rare  metal.  The  earth  yttria  was  discovered  by  professor  Gadolin  in  a 
mineral  at  Ytterby,  in  Sweden,  1794.  The  metal  was  first  obtained  by  Wohler  in  1828.  It 
is  of  a dark  grey  colour,  and  brittle. 

YVRES  (now  Ivey,  IST.-W.  France),  where  a battle  was  fought,  March  2,  1590,  between 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  aided  by  his  chief  nobility,  and  the  generals  of  the  Catholic  league, 
over  whom  the  king  obtained  a complete  victory.  This  success  enabled  Henry  to  blockade 
Paris,  and  reduce  that  capital  to  the  last  extremity  by  famine  : but  the  duke  of  Parma,  by 
orders  from  Philip  of  Spain,  marched  to  the  rehef  of  the  league,  and  obliged  the  king  to 
raise  the  blockade. 


Z. 

ZAMA  (near  Carthage,  H.  Africa),  the  scene  of  the  battle  between  the  two  greatest 
commanders  in  the  world  at  the  time,  Hannibal  and  Scipio  Africanus.  The  victory  was  won 
by  Scipio,  and  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of  Carthage  ; it  led  to  an  ignominious  peace  the  year 
after,  which  closed  the  second  Punic  war.  The  Romans  lost  about  2000  killed  and  wounded, 
while  the  Carthaginians  lost  in  killed  and  prisoners  more  than  40,000  ; some  historians 
make  the  loss  greater  ; 202  b.o. 

ZANTE.  One  of  the  Ionian  islands,  which  see. 

ZANZALEENS.  This  sect  rose  in  Syria,  under  Zanzalee,  a.d.  535  ; he  taught  that 
water  baptism  was  of  no  efficacy,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  be  baptized  with  fire,  by  the 
application  of  a red-hot  iron.  The  sect  was  at  one  time  very  numerous. 

ZE,  ZOW,  ZIERES.  For  ye,  you,  and  yours.  The  letter  z was  retained  in  Scotland, 
and  was  commonly  written  for  the  letter  y so  late  as  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  up  to  which 
period  many  books  in  the  Scottish  language  were  printed  in  Edinburgh  with  these  words, 
A.D.  1543. 

ZELA  (FT.  -E.  Asia  Minor).  "Where  Julius  Csesar  defeated  Pharnaces,  king  of  Pontus, 
son  of  Mithridates.  Caesar  in  announcing  this  victory,  sent  his  famous  despatch  to  the 
senate  of  Rome,  in  these  words  : “ Veni,  vidi,  vici” — “I  came,  I saw,  I conquered”  (said, 
by  Tacitus,  to  be  the  shortest  despatch  on  record),  so  rapidly  and  easily  was  his  triumph 
obtained.  This  battle  ended  the  war  ; Pharnaces  escaped  into  Bosphorus,  where  he  was 
slain  by  his  lieutenant  Asander ; Pontus  was  made  a Roman  province,  and  Bosphorus  given 
to  Mithridates  of  Pergamus,  47  b.  g. 

ZELL,  Castle  of,  in  Hanover.  The  prison  of  the  queen  Matilda  of  Denmark,  sister  to 
George  III.  of  England.  A new  ministry  in  Denmark,  headed  by  the  dowager  queen,  were 
opposed  in  their  policy  by  the  reigning  queen  Matilda,  and  counts  Brandt  and  Struensee, 
now  favourites  at  court.  The  king  had  displaced  several  of  the  queen  dowager’s  friends,  and 
in  revenge  upon  Matilda,  to  whom  these  ministers  paid  great  attention,  she  insinuated  that 
the  queen  had  condescended  to  have  an  intrigue  with  Struensee.  This  unfounded  charge 
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was  steadily  ])tTsistcd  in,  and  in  tlio  tnid  tlio  nnlortniiato  Matilda  was  d<»oni(*d  to  be  iin- 
]>risoned  for  life.*  llis  Mribinnie  Majesty  so  far  interfered  as  to  send  a small  s(|nadron  of 
ships  to  eonvey  the  nnhanpy  ])rincess  to  (hnanany.  The  castle  of  Zell  was  appointcMl  for  her 
resulenee,  and  here  she  (lied  at  fonr-and-twenty  years  of  ago,  denying  in  her  last  moment 
that  she  had  ever  boon  unfaithful  to  the  king.  She  embarked  at  Elsinore,  May  lo,  1772, 
and  died  in  1775. 

ZEND-AVESTA,  ancient  sacred  books  of  the  Parsecs  ; of  which  3 out  of  21  arc  extant. 
The  age  of  the.se  books  is  much  disputiHl.  Profe.s.sor  Max  Muller  says  that  the  MSS.  had 
been  juTserved  by  the  Par.see  ])rie.sts  at  Bombay,  where  a colony  of  fire-worshii)pers  had  fled 
in  the  loth  century.  Am[uetil  Duperroii’s  French  translation,  from  a moclern  Persian 
version,  was  published  in  1771. 

ZENO,  Sect  of.  See  Stoics. 

ZENOBIA,  Queen  of  the  East.  See  Palmyra. 

ZENTA,  in  Hungary,  the  scene  of  a battle  fought  between  the  Germans  under  prince 
Eugene  against  the  Turks,  and  memorable  for  the  prodigious  overthrow  of  the  latter.  Sept,  ii, 
1697.  This  victory  of  the  Austrian  arms  led  to  the  peace  of  Carlowitz,  negotiated  in  1698, 
and  ratified  in  January  1699. 

ZINC.  The  ore  of  zinc,  calamine,  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  who  used  it  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  brass.  It  is  said  to  have  been  known  in  China,  however,  and  is  noticed  by 
European  Avriters  as  early  as  a.d.  1231  ; though  the  method  of  extracting  it  from  the  ore  was 
unknown  for  nearly  five  hundred  years  after.  The  metal  zinc  is  first  mentioned  by  Paracelsus 
(who  died  in  1541).  A mine  of  zinc  Avas  discovered  on  lord  Kibblesdale’s  estate.  Craven, 
Yorkshire,  in  1809.  Zincography  AA'as  introduced  in  London  shortly  after  the  invention  of 
lithography  became  knoAA’ii  in  England,  in  1817.  Lithogj'aphy.  Zinc  is  much  used  in 

A'oltaic  batteries  ; and  its  ajAplication  in  manufactures  has  greatly  increased  of  late  years.  It 
is  often  called  Spelter.  See  Photozincography. 

Z1E,C0NIU]\I,  the  metallic  base  of  the  earth  Zirconia,  Avhich  Avas  discovered  by  Klaproth 
in  1789  ; from  this  Berzelius  obtained  the  metal  in  1824.  Zirconia  is  found  in  the  sand  of 
the  rivers  of  Ceylon.  The  metal  exists  in  the  form  of  a black  poAvder. 

ZIZYPHUS  VULGAEIS.  This  shrub  Avas  brought  to  these  countries  from  the  south  of 
Europe,  about  a.d.  1640.  Zizyphn^  Paliurus  shrub,  better  known  as  the  Christ's  Thorn , 
was  first  brought  from  Africa  before  1 596.  See  Flowers. 

ZODIAC.  The  obliquity  of  the  zodiac  Avas  discovered,  its  twelve  signs  named,  and  their 
situations  assigned  them  in  the  heavens,  by  Anaximander,  about  560  b.c..  The  Greeks  and 
Arabians  borrowed  the  zodiac  from  the  Hindoos,  to  Avhom  it  has  been  known  from  time 
immemorial.  Sir  William  Jones. 

ZOLLVEREIN  {Customs'  Uivion),  the  name  given  to  the  German  Commercial  union,  of 
which  Prussia  is  the  head.  It  began  in  1818,  and  was  gradually  joined  by  nearly  all  the 
German  states,  except  Austria.  On  Feb.  19,  1853,  an  important  treaty  of  commerce  and 

* It  was  resolved  to  surprise  the  king  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  force  him  to  sign  an  order  for 
committing  the  ministers  to  separate  prisons,  and  to  accuse  them  of  a design  to  dethrone  and  poison  the 
king,  and  to  report  a criminal  correspondence  of  the  queen  with  her  favourite.  This  design  was  executed 
on  the  night  of  Jan.  16,  1772,  when  a masked  ball  was  given  at  the  palace.  The  queen  had  danced  most  of 
the  evening  with  Struensee,  and  had  retired  to  her  chamber  about  two  in  the  morning.  About  four,  the 
queen-dowager  and  her  party  entered  the  king’s  chamber,  and  informed  him  that  the  queen,  with 
Struensee,  his  brother,  and  Brandt,  were  at  that  moment  busy  in  drawing  up  an  act  of  renunciation  of 
the  crown,  which  they  would  immediately  after  compel  him  to  sign,  and  they  therefore  demanded  their 
arrest.  Christian,  through  importunities  and  thi'eats,  consented,  after  some  remonstrance  to  this  scan- 
dalous requisition,  and  count  Rantzau  was  despatched  to  the  queen’s  apartments,  at  this  untimely  hour, 
to  execute  the  king’s  orders.  She  was  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Cronenburg,  and  Brandt  and  Struensee 
were  also  seized  in  their  beds,  imprisoned,  and  put  in  irons.  The  queen-dowager  and  her  adherents  now 
assumed  the  government.  Struensee  was  threatened  with  torture ; and  to  avoid  it,  after  repeated  exami- 
nations, confessed  that  he  had  conducted  a criminal  intrigue  with  Matilda,  and  at  length  he  and  Brandt 
were  beheaded,  April  28,  1772.  The  evidence  against  the  queen  consisted  in  a number  of  circumstances, 
all  of  them  susceptible  of  an  innocent  explanation,  sworn  to  by  her  attendants  who  were  employed  as 
spies.  It  is  true  that  her  own  signature  affixed  to  a confession  was  alleged  against  her;  but  this  signature 
proves  nothing  but  the  baseness  of  her  enemies,  and  their  malice.  Schack,  who  was  sent  to  interrogate 
her  at  Cronenburg,  was  received  by  Matilda  with  indignation,  when  he  spoke  of  her  connection  with 
Struensee.  When  he  showed  Struensee’s  confession  to  her,  he  artfully  intimated  that  the  fallen  minister 
would  be  subjected  to  a cruel  death  if  he  was  found  to  have  falsely  criminated  the  queen.  “ What ! ” 
exclaimed  Matilda,  “do  you  think  if  I were  to  confhm  his  declaration,  I should  save  the  life  of  that 
unfortunate  man  ? ” Schack  answered  with  a low  bow.  The  queen  took  a pen,  wrote  the  first  syllable  of 
her  name,  and  fainted  away.  Schack  completed  the  signatiu-e,  and  bore  away  the  fatal  document  in 
triumph.  Struensee’s  confession  was  obtained  by  threats  of  torture,  facilitated  by  some  hope  of  Hfe,  and 
influenced  by  a knowledge  that  the  proceedings  against  the  queen  could  not  be  carried  beyond  a divorce. 
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navigation,  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  to  last  from  Jan.  1854  till  Dec.  1865,  was  signed, 
to  which  the  other  states  of  the  Zollverein  gave  in  iheir  adhesion  on  April  5,  i%3.  In  Nov. 
1861,  Prussia  threatened  to  withdraw  unless  certain  changes  were  made. 

ZOOLOGY.  The  animal  kingdom  was  divided  by  Linnaeus  into  six  classes ; viz. : — ■ 
Mammalia,  which  includes  all  animals  that  suckle  their  young;  Aves,  birds;  Amphibia, 
or  amphibious  animals  ; Pisces,  fishes  ; Insecta,  insects  ; Vermes,  worms  ; A.D.  1741.  From 
this  period  the  science  of  zoology  has  had  many  distinguished  professors,  the  most  illustrious 
of  whom  was  the  baron  Cuvier,  who  died  in  Paris,  May  13,  1832.  His  great  work,  Regne 
Animale,  was  published  in  1816.  He  distributed  the  animals  into  four  great  divisions,  the 
Vertehrata  (ribbed)  ; the  Mollusca  (soft-bodied)  ; the  Articulata  (jointed) ; and  the  Radiata 
(the  organs  disposed  round  a centre).  In  1859,  professor  Owen  made  known  his  system  of 
arranging  the  class  Mammalia  according  to  the  nature  of  their  brains.  The  Zoological  Society 
of  London  (originally  the  Zoological  Club)  was  founded  in  1826,  and  its  gardens  in  the 
Regent’s  Park  were  opened  in  April  1827  ; the  society  was  chartered  March  27,  1829.  See 
Aquarium,  Hippopotamus,  Giraffe,  andi  Acclimatisation.  On  the  demolition  of  Exeter  Change, 
in  1829,  the  menagerie  of  Mr.  Cross  was  temporarily  lodged  in  the  King’s  Mews,  whence  it 
was  removed  to  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  1832  {which  see).  The  Zoological  Gardens  of 
Dublin  were  opened  in  the  same  year. 

ZORNDORFF,  in  Prussia,  where  a battle  was  fought  between  the  Prussian  and  Russian 
armies ; the  former,  commanded  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  obtained  a victory  over  the  forces  of 
the  czarina,  whose  loss  amounted  to  21,529  men,  while  that  of  the  Prussians  did  not  exceed 
11,000,  Aug.  25  and  26,  1758. 

ZOUAVES  AND  Foot  Chasseurs.  When  the  French  established  a regency  at  Algiers, 
in  1830,  they  hoped  to  find  the  employment  of  native  troops  advantageous,  and  selected  the 
Zooaouas,  a congregation  of  Arab  tribes,  famous  for  daring  and  skilful  courage.  In  time 
numbers  of  red  republicans,  and  other  enthusiastic  Frenchmen,  joined  the  regiments, 
adopting  the  costume,  &c.  : eventually  the  Africans  disappeared  from  the  ranks,  and  no 
more  were  added,  they  having  been  frequently  guilty  of  treachery.  The  French  Zouaves 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  army  in  the  Crimean  war,  1854-5.* 

ZUINGLIANS,  the  followers  of  the  reformer  Ulricus  Zuinglius,  who  at  Zurich,  declaimed 
against  the  church  of  Rome,  and  effected  the  same  separation  for  Switzerland  from  the  papal 
dominion,  which  Luther  did  for  Saxony.  He  procured  two  assemblies  to  be  called  ; by  the 
first  he  was  authorised  to  proceed,  by  the  second,  the  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  church  were 
abolished,  1519.  Zuinglius,  died  in  arms  as  a soldier  ; being  slain  in  a skirmish  against  his 
popish  opponents  in  1531.  The  Zuinglians  were  also  called  Sacramentarians. 

ZULPICH.  See  Tolhiac. 

ZURICH  was  admitted  to  be  a member  and  made  head  of  the  Swiss  confederacy,  A.D  1351. 
Zurich  was  the  first  town  in  Switzerland  that  separated  from  the  church  of  Rome.  See 
Zuinglians.  A grave-digger  of  Zurich  poisoned  the  sacramental  wine,  by  which  eight  persons 
lost  their  lives,  and  many  others  were  grievously  injured.  Sept.  4,  1776.  The  French  were 
defeated  here,  losing  4000  men,  June  5,  1799.  The  Imperialists  were  defeated  by  Massena, 
the  former  losing  20,000  men  killed  and  wounded.  Sept.  25,  1799.  See  Switzerland.  On 
June  24,  1859,  the  Austrians  were  defeated  by  the  allied  French  and  Sardinian  army  at 
Solferino.  Preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  at  Villa  Franca  by  the  emperors  of  Austria 
and  France  on  July  12  following.  A conference  between  the  representatives  of  the  powers 
concerned  having  been  appointed,  the  first  meeting  took  place  on  August  8.  After  many 
delays  a treaty  was  signed  on  Nov.  ii,  and  ratified  Nov.  12.  Lombardy  was  ceded  to 
Sardinia  ; the  formation  of  an  Italian  Confederation,  under  the  presidency  of  the  pope,  was 
determined  on,  and  the  rights  of  the  ex-sovereigns  of  Tuscany,  Modena,  and  Parma  were 
reserved.  The  formation  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  in  1861  virtually  annulled  the  treaty 
of  Zurich. 

ZUTPHEN,  in  Holland.  At  a battle  here  Sept.  22,  1586,  between  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Dutch,  the  amiable  sir  Philip  Sidney,  author  of  the  “Arcadia,”  was  killed.  He  was  serving 
with  the  English  auxiliaries,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Leicester. 

* The  Zouave  organisation  and  drill  were  introduced  into  the  federal  army  in  the  great  civil  war  in 
America,  by  Ephraim  E.  Ellesworth,  early  in  1861.  He  was  assassinated  on  May  24,  same  year,  at 
Alexandria,  just  after  taking  down  a secession  flag. 
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Abbas,  Persia,  1582 
Abbot,  abp.  ; Canterbury,  1611 
Abbot,  Charles,  speaker,  1802 
Abd-el-Kader ; Algiers,  1835 
Abderahman,  I. — W,  Spanish  ca- 
liphs, 755-1023 

Abdul-Medjid,  Turkey,  i839-6r 
Abdul- Aziz,  Tiu-key,  i86i 
Abelard,  d.  1142;  Abelard 
Abercromb}’,  Jas.,  speaker,  1835 
Abercromby,  sir  R.,  1738-1801  ; 

Trinidad,  Alexandria, 
Aberdeen,  earl  of,  1784-1860;  Aber- 
deen 

Abernethy,  J.,  1764-1831 
Abingdon,  earl  of  ; tri^s,  1794 
Abinger,  Id.,  att.-gen.,  1827;  ex- 
chequer b.,  1834 
Abrantes,  duke  of ; Junot 
Absalom,  killed,  1023  b.c. 
Abubeker ; Ali,  632 
Accum,  F.  ; adulterations,  1822 
Achilli  V.  Newman  ; trials,  1852-3 
Achmet ; see  Ahmed 
Acilius ; statues,  temples 
Ackermann,  R.  ; hthography,  1817 
Acron  ; aromatics,  473  b.c. 

Acton,  Mrs. ; Royal  Instition. , 1838 
Actuarius ; purgatives,  1245 
Adair,  serj.  ; Junius,  1769. 
Adalbert,  St.  ; Prussia,  997 
Adam ; duel,  1779 
Adam,  R. , 1728-92 
Adams,  J.  C.  ; Neptune,  1845 ; J. 
(1797)  and  J.  Q.  (1825),  United 
States  (presidents) 

Adams  v.  Dundas  ; trials,  1831 
Adderley,  Mr.  ; Birmingham,  1856 
Addington, H., 1757-1844  ; Addingt. 
Addison,  Joseph,  1672-1719;  ad- 
ministrations, 1717;  allegory, 
Cho,  clubs.  Spectator,  1711 
Adelais  ; Adelaide  ; queens  (Hen. 

I.,  WiUiam  IV.) 

Adeodatus ; pope,  672 
Adolphus,  Frederic  ; Sweden,  1751 
Adrian,  emperors;  Rome,  117; 

edicts,  persecutions ; popes 
iEgeus;  Athens,  1283  b.c. 
..^gineta,  Paulus ; surgery,  640 
.^igisthus;  Mycense,  1201  b.c. 
AiimiUanus;  Rome,  146  B;C. 
.dineas;  Italy,  Alba,  1182  B.c. 
iEschines,  389-344  c.c. 
iEschylus  ; 526-456  B.c. ; drama 
.Sscuiapius;  infirmaries 
.®sop  ; fables  (about  600  B.c.) 
Africanus  ; see  Scipio 
Agamemnon  ; Mycenae,  1201  B.c, 


Agathocles ; Carthage,  Sicily,  Sy- 
racuse, 317  b.c. 

Age,  proprietor  of ; trials,  1844 
Agesander;  Laocoon 
Agesilaus  : Sparta,  398  b.c. 

Agis  ; Sparta,  427  b.c. 

Agnew,  Mr.  Vans ; India,  1848 
Agiiodice  ; midwifery 
Agricola  ; Britain,  78  ; Lancaster, 
Caledonia,  Roman  wall 
Agricola,  John ; Antinomians 
Agrippa;  Pantheon,  27  B.c. 
Aholiab  ; sculpture 
Ahmed  I. — III ; Turkey,  1603, 
et  seq. 

Airy,  G.,  h.  1801 ; Greenwich,  1835; 

pendulum,  standard 
Aislabie,  Jlr.  ; administrations, 
1718 ; South  Sea 
Akbar,  India;  1556 
Akenside,  Mark,  1721-70 
Alaric,  d.  410 ; Rome,  France 
Albemarle,  Monk,  duke  of ; admi- 
nistrations, 1660 
Alberoni,  cardinal ; Spain,  1715 
Albert ; Austria,  Bohemia,  Ger- 
many, Hungary 

Albert  (prince  consort),  1819-61 ; 
England,  1840;  regency  bUl, 
duelling 

Albertus  Magnus  ; automatons 
Alboin  (the  Longobard),  killed  573 
Albuquerque  (viceroy) ; India 
1503-15 

Alcibiades,  killed  404  b.  c.  ; Athens 
Alcippe ; Areopagitse 
Alcock,  Mr.  ; duelling,  1807 
Alcuin,  735-804 
Aldebert;  impostors,  743 
Aldhelme ; Salisbury,  705 ; poetry, 
ballads 

Alectus;  Britain,  294 
Alen?on,  due  d’ ; Agincourt,  1415 
Alexander  of  Paris  : Alexandrine 
Alexander  the  Great,  356-323  b.c.  ; 
Macedon,  Egypt,  Gordian, 
T3u-e,  Memphis 

Alexander  Severus ; Rome,  em.  ,222 
Alexander  I.  ; Russia,  1801  ; Aus- 
terlitz,  1805;  Leipsic,  1813 
Alexander ; see  pope  ; Scotland 
Alexander,  Mr.  ; trials,  1830 
Alexander,  sir  W.  ; Nova  Scotia 
Alexius,  East  (emperors) 

Alfieri,  V.,  1749-1803 
Alfred  the  Great,  849-901 ; Eng- 
land, councils,  clocks,  crown, 
militia 

Alfred,  prince  ; Godwui,  1053 


Alibaud;  France,  1836 
Ali  Pacha;  Rosetta;  Turkey,  1820; 
Albania 

AUeyne,  Edwd.,  d.  1617 ; Dulwich 
coll. 

Almansour ; Bagdad,  762 
Almeida,  L.  ; Madagascar,  1506 
Alphonsus ; Sicily,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal 

Alsop,  Joseph  ; trials,  1839 
Althorpe,  vise. ; administrations, 
1830;  Melbourne 

Alva,  duke  of,  1508-82  ; Antwerp, 
Holland 

Alvanley,  lord ; duel,  1835 
Alvinzi,  Marshal;  Areola,  1796 
Alyattes  ; Lydia,  761  b.c. 

Alypius  of  Alexandria ; dwarfs 
Amadeus,  Savoy ; annunciation 
Ambrose,  St.,  d.  397 : anthems, 
Te  Deum,  liturgies 
Ambrosius ; Stonehenge 
Amenophis;  Egypt,  1821  b.c. 
Americus  Vespucius,  d.  1512 ; 
America 

Amherst,  lord  ; China,  1816,  India 
1823 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  d.  390 
Amontons,  M.  ; telegraphs 
Amos  prophesies  787  b.c. 

Ampfere  ; electricity  (galvanism, 
1820) 

Amuhus ; Alba,  794  b.c. 

Amm-ath ; Turkey,  Beyrout 
Amyntas  ; Macedon,  540  b.c. 
Anacharsis,  592  b.c.  ; anchors, 
bellows 

Anacletus ; pope 
Anacreon,^,  about  557  B.c. 
Anastasius ; pope ; East,  emperors 
Anaxagoras,  480  b.c.  ; earthquakes 
Anaximander,  547  b.c.  ; maps 
Anaximenes  of  Miletus,  548  B.c.  ; 
air 

Anderson,  J. ; slavery  in  U.  States, 
1853 

Andr6,  maj.,  executed  1780;  Andre 
Andrew;  Hungary 
Andrews,  H.,  d.  1820;  almanacs 
Andronicus,  240  b c.  ; drama 
Andronicus ; Eastern  empire 
Angela,  St. ; Ursuhne  mms 
Angerstein,  J.,  d.  1822 ; Anger- 
stein  ; National  GaUery 
Anglesey,  Arthur,  earl  of;  Ireland 
(lord-lieutenant)  1828,  1830 
Angus,  earl  of  ; Linlithgow 
Anjou ; Jamac,  Plantagenet, 
Naples,  Sicily 
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Aukerstrom  ; caps,  Sweden,  1702 
Anna;  queens  (Henry  VIII.); 
lOngliuid 

Anna,  St.  ; Mexico,  1853 
Anneof  I3rittany,d.  1514  ; maids  of 
honour 

Anne  of  Austria, rZ.  1666  ; iron  mask 
Anne;  queens  (Hen.  VIII.),  Eng- 
land, semper 

Anselm,  abp  ; Canterbury,  1093 
Ansom,  admiral;  Acapulco,  1744; 

naval  battles,  1747 
Anson,  general;  India,  1857 
Antony  : monacbism,  4th  century 
Antigonus  ; Ipsu.s,  301  b.c.,  profiles 
Antiocbus ; Syria,  Jews 
Antipater  ; Cranon,  322  b.  c. 
Antistbenes  ; cynics,  396  b.  c. 
Antonelli,  6.  card.  1806 ; Rome,  1848 
Antoninus  Pius ; Rome,  emperors, 
138;  Roman  wall 

Antony,  Mark  ; Rome,  43  b.c.  ; 
Armenia,  Philippi,  42  b.c.  ; 
Actium,  31  B.c. 

Anviti,  col.,  killed  ; Parma,  1859 
Apelles,  352-308  B.c. 

Apollodorus  ; Trajan’s  pillar,  114 
Apollonius  ; Syria,  168  b.c. 

Appian,  fl.  about  147 

Appius  Claudius ; Rome,  449  b.  c.  ; 

aqueducts,  decemviri,  Virginia 
Applegatb  ; printing  machine 
Apries  ; Egypt,  571  b.c. 

Apsley,  Id.  ; administrations,  1770 
Apuleius,  d.  174 
Aquinas,  T.,  d.  1274 
Arago,  D.  F.,  1786-1853 
Aram,  Eugene;  trials,  1759 
Aratus ; Acbaia,  245  b.  c. 
Arbogastes  ; Aquileia,  394 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  eastern 
and  western  empire,  395 
Arcbelaus  ; Cappadocia,  20  B.  c.  ; 

Macedon,  413  b.c. 

Arcbemorus ; Nemaean  games 
Archer,  F.  S.  ; collodion,  1851 
Arcbidamus ; Sp.arta,  648  b.  c. 
Archilochus,  708  b.c.  ; lambic 
verse 

Archimedes,  287-212  b.c.  ; circle, 
cranes,  mechanics,  mensura- 
tion, organs,  reflectors,  screw, 
planetarium 

Archytas  ; automaton,  pulley 
Ardesoif,  Mr.  ; cockfighting,  1788 
Are  tin,  Gui ; musical  notes,  1025 
Arfastus, chancellor,  lord  high,  1067 
Arfwedson,  Mr.  ; lithium,  1817 
Argyll,  duke  of  ; Dunblane,  1715 
Ariarathes  ; Cappadocia 
Ariobarzanes,  322  b.c.  ; Cappa- 
docia, 93  B.c. 

Ariosto,  1474-1533 
Aris,  gov.  ; prisons,  1800 
Aristarchus,  156  B.c.  ; sun,  globe 
Ai’istiBus  ; conic  sections,  330  B.c. 
Aristides  the  Just,  d.  468  b.c.  ; 
Athens 

Aristippus  ; Cyrenaic  sect,  392  B.  c. 
Aristocrates  ; Arcadia,  715  b.c. 
Aristodemus  ; biarchy,  1102  b.c. 
Aristophanes,  d.  427  b.c.  ; comedy 
Aristotle,  384-322  b.c.  ; Aristo- 
telian philosophy,  acoustics, 
botany,  Macedon,  mechanics, 
metaphysics,  philosophy 
Arius,  d.  336  ; Arians 
Arkwright,  R.  (1732-92);  cotton, 
Manchester,  spinning 
Arlington,  lord  ; cabal,  1670 
Arminius,  d.  1609 ; Arminians, 
Dort 


Armstrong,  W.  G.  ; electricity, 
1840 ; cannon,  1859 
Arno,  T.,  1710-88 
Arnold,  gen.  ; Andr6,  1780 
Arnold,  Dr.  T.,  1795-1842 
Arrian,  ft.  about  148 
Ar.saces  ; Parthia,  250  b.c. 
Artabazus  ; Pontus,  487  B.c. 
Artaxerxes  ; Persia 
Artemisia;  mausoleum,  350  b.c. 
Artemones ; battering-ram,  441  b.c. 
Arthur  ; Britain,  506 
Artois,  count  d’ ; duelling,  1778 
Arundel,  abp.  ; Canterbury  1397-9 
Arundel,  Henry,  earl  of  ; adminis- 
trations, 1547 
Ascanius  ; Alba.  1152  b.c. 

Asdrubal ; see  Hasdrubal 
Asellius;  lacteals  (1622),  lympha- 
tics 

Asgill,  Mr.  ; translation,  1703 
Ashburton,  Id.  ; treaty,  1842 
Ashe,  gen.  ; Briar’s  creek,  1779 
Ashford,  Mary ; appeal,  1818 
Ashley,  lord  ; cabal,  1670 
Ashley,  sir  Arthur  ; eabbages 
Ashton,  colonel ; Wigan,  1643 
Aske  ; pilgrimage  of  grace,  1536 
Aslett,  Rob. : exchequer  bills,  1803 
Assheton,  Wm.  ; clergy  charities 
Astley,  lord;  Naseby,  1645 
Aston,  sir  A, ; Drogheda,  1649 
Astyages;  Media,  594  b.c. 
Athanasius,  d.  373 ; Athanasian 
creed 

Athelstan  ; mint,  928 
Athenseus,  d.  194 

Athol,  duke  of  ; Man,  sold  by,  1765 
Athothes ; hieroglyphics,  writing 
Atossa ; marriage  by  sale 
Attains,  d.  197 b.c.  ; seven  churches 
(Pergamus),  parchment 
Atterbury,  bp.  F.  ; banished,  1723 
Attila;  Hungary,  Chalons,  451 
Attwood,  T.  ; chartists,  1838 
Atwell,  W.  ; trials,  1857 
Auber,  D.,  6.  1784 
Auchmuty,  sir  Samuel;  Batavia, 
1811 ; Monte  Video,  1807 
Auckland,  Id . bp. ; Bath  and  Wells, 

1854 

Auckland,  lord ; administrations, 
1830 ; India,  1835 
Augereau,  gen.  ; Castiglione,  1796 
Augustin,  St.  (of  Hippo),  354-430  ; 
Augustin,  the  monk,  Canter- 
bury, 602  ; Rochester 
Augustus  (emperor),  Rome,  27  B.c. ; 

prietorian  guards 
Aulus  Gellius,  fl.  169 
Aurelian ; Rome,  emp.  270 ; Ale- 
manni 

Aurelius  ; Rome,  emp.  161 
Aurungzebe  ; India,  1658 
Ausonius,  d.  394 
Austin  ; see  A iigustin,  St. 

Austin,  capt.  ; Franklin 
Austin,  W.  ; trials,  1855 
Austria,  John  of  ; Lepanto,  1571 
Averroes,/.  1199 
Avisa  ; queens  (J ohn) 


B. 

Babbage,  C.,  b.  1792  ; calculating- 
machine 

Baber;  India,  1525 
Babeuf;  d.  1791  ; agrarian  law 
Babington,  toliich  see,  1586 
Babrius;  fable 


Bach,  J.  Sebastian,  1685-1754 
Bachelier,  M.  ; encaustic,  1749 
Back,  G.  : north-w.  i)assage,  1833 
Bacon,  lord  (1561-1626)  ; lawyers, 
aeronautics 

Bacon,  sir  Nicholas  ; Id.  keeper, 
1558,  baronet 

Bacon,  Roger,  d.  1292  ; astrology, 
camera  lucida,  loadstone,  ma- 
gic-lantern, magnet,  optics, 
spectacles 

Bacon,  sculptor,  1740-99 
Bacon,  T.  F.  ; trials,  1857 
Baffin,  Wm.  ; Baffin’s  Bay,  1616 
Bagnal,  lieut.  ; duel,  1812 
Bagot,  bishop  ; Oxford,  1829 
Bagration,  pr.  ; Mohilows,  1812 
Bagster,  Miss  M.  ; trials,  1828 
Bailey,  rev.  W.  ; trials,  1843 
BaiUie,  colonel ; Arcot,  1780 
Baillie,  general ; Alford,  1645 
Baillie,  Joanna,  1763-1851 
Bailly,  M.,  executed,  1793 
Bainbrigge,  abp.  ; York,  1508 
Baines,  M.  T. ; Palmerston  adminis- 
tration, 1855 

Baird,  sir  David;  Cape,  i8o5, 
Seringapatam,  1799 
Bajazet;  Turkey,  1389 
Baker,  colonel,  Leesburg,  1861 
Baker,  H.  ; Bakerian  Lecture 
Balard,  M.  ; amylene,  1844 
Balchan,  admiral ; Alderney,  1744 
Baldwin  I. — V.  ; East  Flanders, 
J erusalem 

Bales,  P.  ; calligraphy 
Balfe,  M.  W.,  b.  1808 
Balfour,  John  ; Scotland,  1679 
Baliol,  Edw. ; Scotland,  kings,  1329 
Baliol,  John ; Scotland,  1293, 
Oxford,  Dunbar 
Ballarat ; Melbourne,  1854 
Ballard,  John;  Babuigton’s  con- 
spiracy, 1586 

Ballasteros,  gen.  ; Ximena,  18  ii 
Balmerino,  lord ; rebellion,  Scot- 
land, 1745  ; trials,  1746 
Baltimore,  lord  ; America,  1632  : 
trials,  1768 

Bancroft,  abp.  ; Canterbury,  1604 
Bancroft,  G.,  b.  1800 
Banks,  sir  J.,  1743-1820;  Royal 
Institution 

Bannister,  Mr.  ; retired,  1815 
Bar,  due  de  ; Agincourt,  1415 
Baradfeus ; Eutychians,  Jacobites 
Baranelli,  L.  ; triaLs,  1855 
Barantz ; north-w.  passage,  1594 
Barbarossa,  d.  1546;  Tunis,  Algiers 
Barbauld,  Mrs.  A.  L.,  1743-1825 
Barber,  Fletcher,  Saunders,  and 
Dorey;  trials,  1844,  and  note 
Barberini ; Portland  vase 
Barbou,  1539-1755 
Barbour,  J.  ; trials,  1853 
Barclay,  capt,;  pedestrianism,  1809 
Barclay,  Perkins  & Co.  ; porter 
Barclay,  Rob,  d.  1690;  quakers 
Barham,  lord  ; admiralty,  1805 
Baring,  Al.  ; administrations,  1834; 
sir  F.  ; London  Institution ; 
administrations,  1846 
Barker,  Robert;  panorama,  1788 
Barlow ; clocks,  1676 
Barlow,  rev.  J. ; Royal  Institut. , 1 842 
Barlow,  sir  G;  India,  governors, 
1805 

Barlowe,  William  : compass,  1608 
Barnard,  general ; India,  1857 
Barnes,  T.,  d.  1841 ; Times,  18 
Barnet,  Geo.  ; trials,  1816 
Barrd ; administrations,  1782 
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n iiTott,  nij)tain ; Cumborliiuil, 
miviil  i8i  I 

lUrrio,  ciipt.  : HJiviil  luittlofl,  i8n 
H iiTiiiKton,  lip.  ; Durhiun, 
Hirrington,  Mr.  ; duol,  1788 
H irrington  ; trials,  171^0 
H.irrot,  ().  : France,  1848 
llirrow,  l.sjiac,  1630-77 
llirry,sir  (.Jliarlo.s,  1795-1860;  palace 
of  Wostininstor 
llirth.  Dr.  ; Africa,  1849 
H irthcl^iny,  K. ; trials,  1855 
llirtou,  11,  d.  1849 
Harton,  Dr.  ; iusuranco,  1667 
llirtou,  Klizaboth  ; iinpo.stor,  1534 
llischi.  Matt.  ; Capuchins,  1525 
llisil,  St.,  d.  380:  llrsiliaus 
Basil  ; East.  ouip.  867  ; ltu.s.sia 
B.isilowitz  ; Russia,  czars,  1462 
llitli,  carl  of;  adiuiuistratioiis,  1746 
llithou  ; Transylvania,  1851,  &c. 
Bathurst,  bishop  ; Norwich,  1805 
Bathurst,  earl;  administrtns.  1812 
Bathyllus ; iiantomimes 
Batman,  J.  ; Victoria,  1835 
Batthyany , Hungary,  1848 
Battus  ; Cyrene,  631  b.c. 
Baumgarton ; msthctics,  1750 
Bavaria,  elector  of  ; Ramilics,  1706 
Baxter,  G.  ; prhiting  in  colours, 
1836 

Baxter,  Rd.,  1615-91 
Bayard,  chevalier,  killed,  1524 
Ba^de,  P.,  d.  1706;  dictionary,  1697 
Bayley,  lieut.  ; duel,  1818 
Baynard,  Geoffrey ; combat 
Bazalgette,  J.  W.,  b.  1819,  sewers, 
Thames 

Bcadon,  bishop  ; Bath,  1802 
Bean  aims  at  the  queen  ; trials, 
1842 

Beaton,  cardinal;  m.  1546 
Beattie,  Jas.  ; poet,  1735-1803 
Bcauclerc,  lord  Charles,  drowned 
while  assisting  at  a wreck,  1861 
Beau  Nash ; ceremonies 
Beauchamp,  Henry  de  ; Wight 
Beauchamp,  John  de  ; laarons 
Beaufort,  cardinal,  d.  1447 
Beauhamais,  Eugene,  1781-1824 ; 

Italy,  Mockern 
Beaulieu,  general ; Lodi,  1796 
Beaumont,  sir  G.  ; Natl.  Gallery 
Beaumont,  Mr.  ; duel,  1821-1826 
Beaumont,  viscount,  1440 
Beauregard,  P.  G.,  b.  1818;  United 
States,  i86r 

Beauvoir,  sir  J.  de  ; trials,  1835 
Becket,  T.,  m.  1170  ; Becket 
Beckford,  W.  ; Fonthill  abbey 
Bede,  Ven.,  d.  735 
Bedford,  duke  of;  duel,  1822;  Ire- 
land, lord  heuts.,  1490-1757; 
France,  1422;  admiralty,  1744; 
nobility,  1470 

Bedingfield,  Ann  ; trials,  1763 
Beeby,  William ; longevity 
Beeching,  J.  ; Hf e-boat,  i^i 
Beethoven,  L.,  1770-1827 
Begum  charge,  Chunar,  1781 
Behem,  Martin  ; Azoi-es 
Behring,  d.  1741 ; Behring’s  straits 
Bela,  Hungary 

Belasyse,  Id.  L.  ; administrations, 
1687 

Belcher,  sir  E.  ; circumnavigation, 
1836;  Franklin 

Belisarius,  d.  564  ; Aft-ica,  Algiers 
BeU,  And.,  d.  1832;  Lancasterian 
schools 

Bell,  sir  C.,  1778-1842  ; nerves 
Bell,  H.  ; steam,  1812 


Bollamont,  lord  ; duol,  1773 
Bollamy  ; trial,  1844 
liollarmino,  card.,  1542-1621 
Bellinglrim  kills  Perceval,  1812 
Bellingham,  sir  I i.iniol ; lord  mayor 
(of  Dublin),  1665 
Bellini,  1802-35 

Bollot,  lieut.,  d.  1853  ; Franklin 
Belochus  ; A.ssyria,  1446  n.c. 

Bclus  ; A.s.syria,  2245  n.c. 

Belzoni,  d.  1823 
Bern;  Hungary;  d.  1850 
Benbow,  adm.  ; naval  battles,  1702 
Benedict,  Benedictines ; jiojics, 
574-1758 

Bontham,  .Jor.  (1746-1832) ; saving.s’ 
Ixinks 

Bcntinck,  lord  W.  ; Assam,  India ; 
1827 

Bcntinck,  Id.  G.,  d.  1848;  protec- 
tionists 

Bentley,  Rd.  1662-1742 
Berangcr,  1780-1857 
Berengarius  ; fete  de  Dieu 
Bcrenger,  Butt,  lord  Cochrane,  and 
others  ; trials,  1814 
Bcrengera,  queens  (Richard  I.) 
Berosford,  lord;  Albuera,  1811 
Beresford,  Win.  ; Derby  adm.,  1852 
Beresford,  lord  J.  ; suicide,  1841 
Berkeley  case  ; trials,  1858 
Berkeley,  lord;  admiralty,  1717 
Berkeley  cause ; trials,  18  ii 
Berkeley,  lord  ; America,  N.  1644 ; 

Brest,  1694;  Carolina 
Berkeley,  hon.  C.  ; duel,  1842 
Bernadotte,  1764-1818;  Dennewitz, 
Sweden 

Bernard,  St.,  1091-1153 
Bernard,  S.  ; trials,  1858 
Bernard,  sir  Thomas  \ British,  and 
Royal  Institutions 
Bernini,  1598-1680 
Berri,  duke  and  duchess  of ; France, 
1820-1833 

Berry,  lieut.  ; trials,  1807 
Berthier,  gen.  ; marshals 
Berthollet ; chlorine,  1785 
Bertie,  lady  G.  C. ; lord  great 
chamberlain 

Berwick,  duke  of,  d.  1734;  Landen, 
Almanza,  Newry 

Berzehus,  d.  1848;  chemistry, 
silicium 

Bessemer,  H.  ; iron,  steel,  1856 
Bessus  ; Persia,  331  b.c. 

Best,  capt. ; duel,  1804;  Surat,  1611 
Bethell,  bp.  ; Gloucester,  1824 
BetheU,  sir  R. ; solicitor-general, 
1852,  attorney-general,  1859 
Bethencourt ; Canaries,  1400 
Betty,  master ; theatres,  1804 
Bevern,  prince  ; Breslau,  1757 
Bewick,  T.,  1753-1828;  wood  en- 
graving 

Bexley,  Vansittart,  lord ; adminis- 
trations, lSl2 
Beza,  Theodore,  1519-1605 
Bialobrzeski,  abp.  ; Poland,  1861 
Bickersteth,  bp.  : Ripon,  1856 
Biela,  comet,  1826 
Big  Sam  : giants,  1809 
Bingley,  Id.  ; administrations,  1711 
Bird,  the  boy  ; trials,  1831 
Birkbeck,Di'.,  d.  1841  ; mechanics’ 
institutes 

Biscoe,  capt. ; southern  continent, 
1832 

Bishop  ; burking,  1831 
Bishop,  A.  ; derrick,  1857 
Bishop,  sir  H.,  1787-1855 
Bishop,  J.  F.  ; Italy,  1S62 


Black,  Dr.  ; duel,  1835 
Black,  JoH. , fZ.  \ magnosia,  air 
Blackburn,  abp.  ; York,  1724 
Bliickstono,  W.,  1723-80 
Blair,  Hugh,  1717-1800,  rhetoric, 
vcruo;  John,  chronologist,  </. 

1797 

BLiko,  R.,  1599-1657  ; Algiers, 

Dover  Htnuts,  Portland  isle, 
Santa  Cruz 

Blikoslcy,  Robt.  ; trials,  1841 
Blinc,  Louis,  b.  1813 
Blanchard,  rnadamc  ; balloon,  1819 
Blanch.ard,  Laman  ; suicide,  1845 
Blinchard.T.  ; timber bending,i85S 
Blandy,  .Miss;  trials,  1752 
Bligh,  captain;  bread-fruit  tree; 

Adventure  bay,Bounty  mutiny 
Bligh,  captain,  v.  Mr.  Wellesley 
Pole  ; trials,  1825 
Bligh,  Mr.  ; trials,  1806 
Blomfield,  bp.  ; Chester,  1824 
London,  1828 

Blondin,  crystal  palace,  1861 
Blood,  col,  d.  1680 ; Blood,  crown 
Blood,  Mr.  ; trials,  1832 
Bloomer,  Mrs.  ; dress,  1849 
Bloomfield,  R. , 1766-1823 
Blucher,  marshal,  d.  1819;  Jan- 
villers,  Ligny,  Waterloo 
Blum,  R.  ; shot  in  1848 
Blumenbach,  J.  F.,  1752-1840 
Blundell,  lieut.  : duel,  1813 
Boadicea;  Britain,  d.  61 
Boardman,  captain;  duel,  1811 
Boccaccio,  1313-75 
Boddington ; trials,  1797 
Boden,  col.  ; Sanscrit,  1832 
Bodley,  T.  ; Bodleian  lib.,  1602 
BoerrLaave,  H.,  1668-1738 
Boethius,  killed  524 
Boeticher  ; Dresden  china,  1700 
Bogle  V.  Lawson  ; trials,  1841 
Bohemia,  king  of— “ Ich  Dien  ; ” 
Crecy,  1346 
Boileau,  1636-1711 
Boiroimhe,  Bryan  ; Ireland,  1014 
Bois  de  Chbne,  Mdlle. ; beards,  1834 
Bolam,  Mr.  ; trials,  1839 
Boldero,  captain  ; duel,  1842 
Boleslaus  ; Poland 
Boleyn,  Anne,  executed,  1536 
Boleyn,  earl  of  Wiltshire ; admi- 
nistrations, 1532 

Bolingbroke,  lord ; administro/- 
tions,  1711  ; deism 
Bolivar  (1783-1830),  Columbia 
BoUand,  Acta  sanctorum,  1643 
Bonaparte  family,  France,  p.  291 
Bonar,  Mr.  and  3Irs.  ; trials,  1813, 
Bonaventura,  St.,  1221-74  J conclave 
Bonavisa,  Anthony;  distaff,  1505 
Bond ; magnetism,  1668 
Bond,  professor ; photography,  1851 
Bonelli,  electric  loom,  1854 
.Bonheur,  Rosa,  b.  1822 
Bonner,  bishop  of  London  : admi- 
nistrations, 1554 
Bonnet,  C.,  1720-93 
Bonny  castle,  J.,  cZ.  1813 
Bonpland,  A.,  1773-1858 
Bon  well,  rev.  J.  ; trials,  i860 
Boon,  colonel ; America,  1754 
Boosey,  T.  ; copyright,  1854 
Booth,  B.  ; book-keeping,  1789 
Booth,  Mr.  ; theatres,  1817 
Borde,  Andrew;  Merry-Andrew 
Borelli ; mechanics,  1679 
Borgese,  H. ; diamond 
Borgia,  C. ; killed,  1507 
Borowlaski,  count;  dwarf,  1739 
Borrington,  lady  ; trials,  i8oS 
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Borromco,  aljp.  C.,  1538-84 
Boscan,  1496-1543 
Boscawoii,  adm.,  1711-60;  Lagos 
Bosquet,  marshal;  Inkorman,  1854 
Bossuet,  J.,  1627-1704 
Boswell,  sir  A.  ; duel,  1822 
Boswell,  James,  1740-95 
Both  well,  earl  of;  Scotland,  1567 
Bottle  conspirators;  trials,  1839 
Bouchet,  Anthony ; Illuminati 
Bouchier,  archbix  ; Canterbury, 
i486 

Boufflers,  marshal,  1644-1711 
Bougainville,  d.  i8ii;  circumnavi- 
gation, New  Hebrides 
Bouilld,  marquis  de ; Eustatia,  1781 
Boulby,  Mr.  ; China,  i860 
Boulton,  Mat.,  d.  1809;  Birming- 
ham 

Boulton  and  Watt ; coinage,  1788 
Bourbon  family;  Bourbon,  duke 
of ; duels,  1778 

Bourgeois,  sir  P.  ; Dulwich,  1813 
Bourke,  sirR. ; Victoria,  Australia, 
1831 

Bourmont,  marshal;  Algiers,  1830 
Bourne,  Sturges ; administrations, 
1827 

Bousfield,  W. ; executions,  1856 
Bowen,  sir  G.  ; Queensland,  1859 
Bower,  Mr.  Elliot ; trials,  1852 
Bowes,  Miss  ; Strathmore,  1766 
Bowring,  sir  J. ; b.  1792  ; Canton, 
China,  Siam 

Bowstead,  bishop;  Lichfield,  1843 
Bowyer,  bp.  ; Ely,  Chester,  1812 
Boyd,  captain ; duel,  1808 
Boyd,  Hugh  ; Junius 
Boydell,  aid.,  d.  1804 ; British  In- 
stitution 

Boyle,  earl  of  Orrery  ; orrery 
Boyle,  Rob.,  1626-92  ; phosphorus. 
Royal  Society 

Boyle,  Henry ; administrations, 
1702 

Brabant,  duke  of;  merchants,  1296 
Bradbury,  H.  ; nature-printing, 
1855-6 

Bradley,  admiral ; trials,  1814 
Bradley,  Jas.,  1693-1762 ; astro- 
nomy, Greenwich 
Bradwardin,  abp.  ; Canterbury, 

1349 

Braganza,  John  of ; Portugal,  1640 
Braham,  John,  1777-1856;  theatres 
Brahe,  Tycho,  1546-1601  ; astro- 
nomy, globe 

Braidwood,  Jas.  ; fires,  k.  i-86i 
Bramah,  J.  1749-1814;  hydrostatics 
Brande,  W.  T.,  b.  1788  ; Royal  In- 
stitution, London  Institution 
Brandreth,  the  Luddite ; Derby 
trials,  1817 

Brandt,  count ; Zell,  1772 
Brandt ; cobalt,  phosphorus,  1667 
Brantome,  P.,  1527-1614 
Brasidas,  killed,  422  b.c. 
Breakspeare,  Nicholas  ; pope,  1154 
Brederode,  H.  de  ; gueux,  1566 
Bremer,  sir  Gordon  ; China,  1840 
Bremer,  F.,  b.  1802 
Brendon,  St.  ; Clonfert,  558 
Brenn,  captain  ; Hibernia,  1833 
Brennus  ; Rome,  390  b.c. 

Brereton,  col.  ; Bristol,  1832 
Bresson,  count ; suicide,  1847 
Brett,  J.  W.  ; submarine  tele- 
graph, 1845 

Brewster,  D.,  6.  1781;  kaleido- 
scope 

Brie,  Mr.  ; duel,  1826 
Bridgewater,  earl ; admiralty,  1699  ' 


Bridgewater,  duke  of,  1720-1803  ; 

Bridgewater  canal 
Bridport,  lord  ; L’Orient,  1795 
Brienne,  M.  de  ; notables 
Bright ; corpulency,  1809 
Bright,  J.,  b.  1811 ; agitators,  peace 
congress 

Brindley,  Jas.,  1716-72  ; tunnels, 
Bridgewater  canal,  IBarton 
Brinklett;  trials,  1828 
Brinvilliers,  madame  de,  executed, 
1676 ; poisoning 
Bristol,  mayor  of;  trials,  1832 
Bristol,  John,  earl  of ; adminis- 
trations, 1621 
Brodie,  sir  B.  C.,  1783-1862 
Broke,  captain  ; Chesapeake,  1813 
Brome,  Adam  de  ; Oriel,  1337 
Bromley,  sir  Thomas ; adminis- 
trations, 1579 
Brongniart,  A ; 1770-1847 
Brooke,  sir  James,  b.  1803 ; Borneo 
Brothers,  R.,  d.  1824 
Brough,  M.  A.  ; trials,  1854 
Brougham,H.  b.  1778  ;1.  chancellor, 
impeachment,  social  science 
Broughton,  lord ; administrations, 
1851 

Brown,  gen.  ; Prague,  1751 
Brown,  H. ; trials,  1858 
Brown,  captain  J. ; United  States, 

1859 

Brown,.  W.,  b.  1784;  Liverpool, 
1857 

Brown,  R.,  d.  1620 ; Brownists, 
independents 

Brown,  R.  (botanist),  d.  1858 
Browne,  American  gen.  ; Chip- 
pawa,  1814;  Fort  Erie 
Browne,  Hannah  ; trials,  1837 
Browne,  George  ; Dublin,  1554 
Brownrigg,  Eliz.  ; trials,  1767 
Brownrigg,  gen.  ; Candy,  1815 
Bruce,  J.,  1730-94;  Africa,  Bruce  ; 
Nile,  Palmyra 

Bruce,  David  ; Nevill’s  Cross,  r346 
Bruce,  Edward  ; Dundalk,  1318 
Bruce,  Robert,  d.  1329;  Bannock- 
burn, 1314 

Bruce,  Michael;  Lavalette,  1816 
Bruce,  com.  ; Lagos,  China,  1851 
Brucher,  Antonio ; coinage,  1553 
Brudenell;  trials,  1834 
Brueys,  admiral ; Nile,  1798 
Brunei,  I.  K.,  1769-1849;  blocks,, 
steam,  Thames  tunnel 
Brunei,  I.  K.,  1806-59;  steam 
Bruno  ; Benedictines,  Chartreuse, 
Cologne,  turnery 

Brunswick,  duke  of ; Valmy,  1792 ; 

Quatre-bras,  1815 
Brunt,  Davidson,  Thistlewood, 
Ings,  and  Tidd;  Cato-street, 
1820 

Brutus,  Lucius  Junius;  consuls, 
509  B.c. 

Brutus  and  Cassius ; Philippi, 
42  B.c. 

Bryan  Boiroimhe ; harp,  Clontarf, 
1014 

Bubb;  opera-house,  1821 
Buccleuch,  duke  of ; administra- 
tions, 1841 

Buchan,  M.  ; Buchanites,  1779 
Buchan,  captain ; N.  -W.  passage, 
1819-22 

Buchanan,  J.  ; U.  States,  1856 
Buckhurst,  Thomas,  lord  ; admi- 
nistrations, 1599 

Buckingham,  Stafford,  duke  of ; 

lord  high  constable,  1521 
Buckingham,  G.  Villiers,  duke  of ; 


administrations,  dress ; killed, 
1628 

Buckingham,  duke  of ; cabal, 
Buckingham  House,  adminis- 
trations, 1670 ; duel,  1822 
Buckingham,  marquess  of ; Ire- 
land, lord  lieutenant,  1787 
Buckinghamshire,  earl  of;  admi- 
nistrations, 1812 
Buckland,  dean  W.  ; 1784-1856 
Buckle,  H.  T.  ; 1823-62 
Bufalmaco ; caricatures,  1330 
Buffon,  G.,  1707-88  ; geology, 

zoology,  1749 

Bugeaud,  manshal;  Morocco,  1844 
Bugeaud,  marshal,  1784-1849 
Bulkcley,  bishop  ; Bangor,  1553 
Bull,  J.  ; “God  save  the  King,” 
1606 

Bull.  G.  ; bp.,  1634-1709 
Bulwer,  E.  Lytton,  b.  1805 
Bunning,  J.  B. ; coal-exchange, 
1849 

Bunsen,  baron  C.  J. ; 1791-1860 
Bunsen,  R.  ; voltaic  pile,  1842  ; 
spectrum,  i860 

Bunyan,  J.,  1628-88,  Bedford;  al- 
legory 

Buonarotti,  M.  Angelo;  1474-1564 
Burbage,  James ; plays,  drama, 
English 

Burdett,  sir  F.,  1769-1844;  duel, 
1807  ; riots,  trial,  1820 
Burdock,  Mary  Ann  ; trials,  1835 
Burdon,  Mr.  ; trials,  1841 
Burger,  G.,  1748-94 
Burgess,  bishop  ; Salisbury  ; St. 
David’s,  1825 

Burgh,  Hubert  de  ; Whitehall 
Burgoyne,  gen.  ; Saratoga,  1777 
Burke,  Edmund,  1730-97  ; ad- 
ministrations, 1782,  Canada, 
Junius 

Burleigh,  lord ; administrations, 
1558 

Burnes,  sir  A.,  murdered  ; India, 
1841 

Burnet,  Dr.  ; antediluvians 
Burns,  R.,  1759-96 
Burnside,  gen;  A. ; U.  States,  1862 
Burr,  colonel;  duel,  1804 
Burton,  R.  ; 1576-1616 
Bury,  Richard  de  ; libraries,  1341 
Bute,  earl  of ; Bute  administra- 
tion, 1762-3 

Buttevant,  viscounts,  1385 
Butler,  bp.  S.  ; Lichfield,  1840 
Butler,  bp.  J.,  1692-1752 
Butler,  captain;  Silistria,  1854 
Butler,  Sam.,  1612-80 
Butler,  gen.  B.  ; New  Orleans,  1862 
Butt,  Mr.  ; trials,  1817 
Button,  sir  Thomas ; N.  -W.  pas- 
sage, 1612 

Buxton,  Mr.  ; trials,  1829 
Buxton,  sir  T.  F.,  1782-1845; 

prisons,  1815 

Byng,  J.,  exec.  1757;  Gibraltar; 
Byng,  1757 

Byrne,  Miss  ; riot,  1819- 
Byron,  commodore ; port  Egmont, 

1765 

Byron,  George  lord,  17,88-1824; 

Greece,  Missolonghi 
Bysse,  Dr.  ; musical  festivals 


C. 

Cabot,  Sebastian  and  John  ; Ame- 
rica, 1497 
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Ciibnil,  Alvaroz  do  : Hni/dl,  1500 
Cabroni,  jfonond  : Siwiin,  1840 
Ciido,  Jack  ; Cado'H  iiisurroction, 
1450 

CatlmuH,  1453  u.o.  ; alphabot, 
U(uotia 

Cad(»tfan,  capt.  ; duol,  1809 
Cadwallador ; Hribiin,  678 
Ciuciliu.s  Isidonis  ; slavery  in 
Komo,  12  u.o. 

CaHlmon,  680 

CiwtKir,  .Julius,  100-44  ; Romo, 

Rribvin,  calomlar,  idos,  Dover, 
Pharsidia,  Zola,  llubieou 
Ca3sar,  Ocbvvius,  63  B.C.-14  a.d.  ; 
Romo,  Actium,  m.ossacros,  tri- 
umvirate, IMiilippi,  emperor 
Ciesjilpimis ; blood,  cumulation, 

1569 

Cagliostro,  d.  1795  ; diamond 
necklace 

Caithness,  earl  of  ; steam-carriage, 
i860 

Oalaphilus  ; w.andering  Jew 
C.alas,  J.,  judicially  murdered,  1761 
Calder,  sir  Robert ; naval  battles, 
1805 

Calderon,  P.,  1601-82 
Calepini ; dictionaries,  1 500 
CtUhoun,  Mr.  ; temperance  soc. ; 
1818 

Caligula  ; Rome,  emperor,  37 
Calippus ; Calippic  period,  330  b c. 
Calixtus,  pope  ; CaUxtins,  1656 
C.allcott,  J.  W.,  1766-1821 
Callicratus  ; calligraphy 
Callimachus  ; Abacus,  architec- 
ture, Corinthian,  540  b.c. 
C.allinicus ; Greek  fire,  wildfire 
Callisthenes ; Chaldean,  Macedon, 
328  B.c. 

Calonne  ; notables,  1788 
Calthorpe,  Id.  ; Birmingham,  1857 
Calverly  ; pressing  to  death,  1605 
C.alvert  .and  Co.  ; porter,  1760 
Calvin,  John,  1509-64  ; Calvinism 
Cambac^rfes ; directory,  French, 
1799 

Cambridge,  duke  of,  b.  1819 
Cambridge,  dukes  of  ; Cambridge 
Cambyses  ; Egypt,  Persia,  525  b.c. 
Camden,  lord ; lord  chancellor, 
administrations,  1809,  exche- 
quer, Ireland  (lord  lieut.) 
Camden,  W.  (antiquary),  1551-1623 
Camelford,  lord  ; duel,  1804 
Cameron,  H.  I.  ; trials,  1858 
CamiUus;  Rome,  391  b.c. 

Camoens,  1524-79 
Campbell,  bishop  ; Bangor,  1859 
Campbell,  sir  C.  See  Clyde. 
Campbell,  John,  lord,  1779-1861 ; 
attorney-general, king’s  bench, 
lord-chancellor,  Palmerston 
Campbell,  major;  duel,  trials,  i8o8' 
Campbell,  capt. ; marriages  forced, 
1690 

Campbell,  Thos.,  1777-1844 
Campion ; trials,  1857 
Canaletti,  1697-1768 
Canning,  George,  1770-1827  ; Can- 
ning, duel,  1809,  grammarians, 
king’s  speech 

Canning,  viset.,  1812-62,  adminis- 
trations, India,  1855 
Canova,  A.,  1757-1822 
CantUlon  ; wills  (Napoleon’s),  1821 
Canton,  J.,  d.  1772;  phosphorus, 
magnetism 

Canute;  England,  1017;  Alney 
Capel,  H., ; admiralty,  1679 
Capet  family  ; France,  987 


Capo  (I’lstria,  count;  Greece,  1831 
Car,  the  king  ; augury 
' Caracal  la  ; Rome,  emp.  21 1 ; Alo- 
manni 

Caracci,  E.,  1555-1619 
Caracci,  An.,  i568-i()09 
Caraccioli,  a<lin.,  executed  lyc)!) 
Caractiveus  ; Britain,  50 
Caralfa,  bishop  ; 'riieatinos,  1524 
Carau.siuH ; Britain,  281 
Cardan,  J.,  1501-76 
Cardigan,  lord  ; duel,  1840;  trials, 
1841  ; Balaklava,  1854 
Carden,  Mr.  ; tnals,  1854 
Cardross  ctvso  ; trials,  1861 
Cardwell,  Edward ; administra- 
tions, 1855 

Carey,  bishop  ; St.  Asaph,  1830 
Carleton,  sir  Guy  ; U.  States,  1782 
Carlilo  ; atheist  ; trials,  1819,  1831 
Carh.sle,  e.arls  of  ; .administrations, 
Ireland,  1859 
Carlyle,  Thos.,  6.  1795 
Carlos,  Don  ; Spain  1833 
Carmarthen,  marquess  of ; admi- 
nisti'ations,  1689 
C.arnot,  L.,  1753-1823 
Caroline ; queens  (George  II.), 
parks 

Caroline;  queens  (George  IV.), 
Brandenburg-house,  delicate 
investigation 

Carpenter,  gen.  ; Preston,  1715 
Carr,  bishop;  Worcester,  1831 
Carr,  Holwell ; National  Gallery, 
1824 

Carr€;  congelation,  i860 
Carstairs,  rev.  W.  ; thumbscrew 
Carter,  Richard;  alchemy,  1476 
C.arteret ; circumnavigator,  1766 
Carteret,  lord ; administrations, 
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Carthage,  St.  ; Lismore,  636 
Cartwright,  major ; trials,  1820 
Carvihus,  Spurius  ; divorces, 
231  B.c. 

Casella,  L.  ; thermometer,  1861 
Cashin,  Miss ; quackery,  1830 
Cashman ; Spafields,  riots,  1816 
Casimir  ; Poland 
Cassander;  Macedon,  316  B.c. 
Cassibelaunus ; chariots 
Cassini,  1625-1712  ; astronomy  ; 

Bologna,  latitude,  Saturn,  1655 
Cassius;  Philippi,  42  B.c. 
Castanos;  Spain,  1852 
Castel,  M.  ; Dartmouth,  1404 
Castlereagh,  lord ; administrations, 
1804;  duel,  1809;  union,  sui- 
cides, 1822 

Catesby,  Rob.  ; gunpowder,  1605 
Cathcart,  lord ; Copenhagen,  1807 
Cathcart,  general ; Kaffraria  ; In- 
kerman,  1854 

Catherine ; queens  (Henry  V.  and 
VIII.,  and  Charles  II.) 
Catherine  ; Russia,  1725  ; Odessa, 
Sebastopol 

Cato  (the  Censor);  agriculture, 
149  B.c. 

Cato  (the  tribime)  kills  himself, 
46  B.c. 

CatuUus,  d.  40  B.  c. 

Catulus;  Cimbri,  loi  B.c. 
Caulaincourt ; Chatillon,  1814 
Caus,  S.  de,  steam-engine,  1615 
Cautley,  sir  P.  ; Ganges,  1854 
Cavaignac,  general ; France,  1848 
Cavaliere,  Emilio  di ; opera,  reci- 
tative, 1600 

Cavendish  ; circumnavigator,  1586 
Cavendish,  H.,  d.  1810;  aero- 


nautics, cloctricity,  chemistry, 
nitrogen,  hydrogen,  water 
Cavcndisli,  Jolm  <le ; judges,  1382 
Cavendisli,  lord  John  ; a<iminis- 
trations,  1783 

Cavour,  Camille  do,  1810-61  ; Sar- 
dinia, Austria 

Caxton,  Wm.  1421-91  ; i)rinting 
CayluH,  count;  encaustic  painting, 
1 7^*5 

Cecil,  Wm.  ; administrations,  1572 
Cccroi)s ; Athens,  1556  u.c. 

Celeste,  madamo  ; theatres,  1844 
Celestin ; i)opcs,  1143 
Colsus  ; midwifery,  &c.,  37 
Cerdic;  Britain  (Wessex) 
Ccrinthus  ; apocalyp.se 
Cervantes,  1547-1616 
Chacornac  ; i)lanets,  1853 
Chad,  St. ; baths,  667 
Challoner,  T.  ; alum,  1608 
Chalmers,  Dr.  T.,  1780-1847 
Chambers,  bp. ; Peterborough,  1541 
Chambers  ; encyclop;edia,  1728 
Chambers,  sir  William  ; Somerset- 
house,  1775 

Changarnier,  general ; France,  1851 
Channing,  W.,  1780-1842 
Chantrey,  F.,  1781-1841 
Chappe,  M.  ; telegraphs,  1793 
Chares  ; colossus,  288  b.  c. 
Chai’lemagne,  742-814 ; academy, 
couriers,  Avars,  Bavaria,  Chris- 
tianity, Navarre 

Charles  Albert;  Sardinia,  1831; 
Novara,  1849 

Charles ; England,  France,  Spain, 
Savoy,  Germany,  Sweden, 
Sicily,  &c. 

Charles  V.,  emperor,  1500-58 ; 
Spain,  Austria,  Germany, 
Spires 

Charles  V.  ; Bastile,  1369 
Charles  VI. ; picquet,  1390 
Charles  XII.,  1682-1718  ; Sweden, 
F rederick.shald 

Charles  the  Bold,  Burgrmdy,  1468, 
Nancy,  Liege 

Charles,  archduke,  1771-1847;  As- 
perne,  Eckniiilil,  Essling 
Charles  of  Anjou  ; Naples,  1266 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  Lissa,  1757 
Charles  Stuart,  prince  ; pretender, 
Culloden,  1746 

Charlesworth,  J.  C.  ; trials,  1861 
Charlotte,  queen  (George  III.) 
Charlotte,  princess  of  Wales,  1796- 
1817  ; Claremont 
Charteris,  col.  ; trials,  1730 
Chass6,  gen.  ; Antwerp,  1832 
Chateaubriand,  viscount,  1769-1848 
Chatham,  earl  of,  1708-78;  adminis- 
trations, 1757;  Walcheren,  i8og 
Chatterton,  T.,  1752-70 
Chaucer,  G.,  1328-1400 
Chaves,  marq.  of ; Portugal,  1826 
Chelmsford,  lord ; Derby  adminis- 
tration, 1858 
Cherubini,  1760-1842 
Chesham,  Sarah  ; trials,  1851 
Cheshire  rioters  ; trials,  1842 
ChevaUier,  M.,  6.  1806 
Chevreul,  M.,  b.  1786;  candles 
Chicheley,  archbp.  ; Canterbury, 
1414-1443 

Childeric ; France,  kings 
ChiUingworth,  W.,  1602-44 
ChingNoung;  China,wine,  1998 b.c. 
Chladni,  E.  ; 1756-1827  ; acoustics 
Choiseul,  E.  due  de,  1719-85 
Cholmondeley,  gen. ; horseguards, 
1693 
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Chosroes  I.  ; Persia,  531 
Christian  ; Denmark  ; Sweden,  1448 
Christian  IV.  ; Christiana,  1624 
Christian  VII.  ; Oldenburg 
Christina ; Sweden,  1633  ; Spain 
Christophe ; Ilayti,  1811 
Christopher,  Robt.  Adam ; Derby- 
administration,  1852 ; Den- 
mark, kings 
Chrysostom,  354-407 
Churchill,  C.  ; satires,  1731-64 
Cialdini,  gen.  ; Italy,  i860  ; Castel 
Fidardo,  Gaeta 

Cibber,  C.  ; poet-laureate,  d.  ijs’j 
Cicero,  106-43  Athens,  Rome, 
Catiline,  Philippics 
Cid  (Spanish  hero),  d.  1099 
Cimabue,  1240-1300 
^imarosa  (musician),  1755-1801 
Cimon  ; Eurymedon,  466  b.  c. 
Cincinnatus  (dictator),  458  b.c. 
Cinna  (consul),  killed,  84  b.  c. 
Clanny,  Dr.  Reid;  safety  lamp,  1817 
Clanricarde,  marq.  of ; adminis- 
trations, 1851  ; postmaster, 
Palmerston 

Clapperton,  Hugh  (traveller),  1788- 
1827 

Clare,  earl  of ; duel,  1820 
Clarence,  duke  of  ; Anjou,  Clarcn- 
cieux ; rebellion,  1478;  ad- 
miralty, 1827 

Clarendon,  earl  of  (Hyde),  1608-74  J 
administrations,  1660,  1685  ; 
G.  F.  Villiers,  b.  1801  ; Ire- 
land, lord  lieut.  ; Aberdeen, 
Palmerston 

Clarke,  Adam,  1760-1832:  Sam., 
1675-1729;  Edw.  D.,  1768-1822 
Clarke,  M.  A.  ; trials,  1814 
Clarke,  gen.  ; Cape,  1795 
Clarke,  M.  C.  ; Shakspeare  con- 
cordance, 1847 

Clarkson,  Thomas,  d.  1846;  slavery 
Claude  Lorraine,  1600-82 
Claudian,  d.  408 ; archery 
Claudius ; Rome,  emperor,  41 
Claudius,  App. ; decemviri,  451  b.c. 
Clausel,  marshal ; Algiers,  1836 
Claussen,  chev.  ; flax,  1851 
Claverhouse  ; Bothwell,  1679 
Clay,  Mr.  ; slavery,  U.S.,  1820 
Clayton,  Mr.  ; duel,  1830 
Clayton,  Dr.  ; gas,  1739 
Cleaver,  bishop ; Bangor,  St. 

Asaph,  1806-1815 
Cleisthenes;  ostracism,  510  b.c. 
Clemens  Romanus,  pope,  662 ; 

Alexandrinus,  d.  abt.  213 
Clement  IV.  ; conclave,  1268 
Clement,  popes,  91 
Clement  VII.  ; pontiff,  benefices, 
Clementines,  1378 
Clement  VIII.  ; pontiff,  index 
Clement  XIV.  (Ganganelli) ; pope, 
1769;  Jesuits 

Clement,  Jacques  ; France,  1589 
Clement,  Julian  ; midwifery,  1663 
dementi,  M.,  d.  1832 
Cleombrotus  ; Sparta,  380  b.c. 
Cleomenes;  Sparta,  520  b.c. 

Cleon  (Athenian  demagogue),  d. 
422  B.c. 

Cleopatra;  Egypt,  69-30  b.c.  ; rose 
Clifford,  C.  ; life-boat  (note),  1856 
Clifford,  lord ; Roman  Cathohcs, 
1829 

Clifford,  sir  Thomas  ; cabal,  1670 
Clinton,  H.  Fynes,  1780-1852 
Clinton,  sir  H.  ; Yorktown,  1781 
Clinton,  Geoffrey  de  ; Kenilworth, 
1120 


Clive,  Rob.  lord,  1725-74;  Arcot, 
India,  Plassey 

Cloncurry,  lord,  v.  Piers ; trials, 
1807 

Close,  Mr.  ; duel,  1836 
Clotaire  ; France,  kings,  558 
Clovis  (Chlodowig,  Ludwig,  Ludo- 
vicus,  Louis) ; France,  481 ; 
Normandy,  Paris,  Clovis, 
Salique,  fleur-de-lis,  Alemanni 
Cloots,  Anacharsis,  exec.  1794 
Clune,  &c.  ; trials,  1830 
Clyde,  lord,  b.  I'jgT. ; India,  1857 
Clymer  ; printing-press,  1814 
Cobbett,  William,  1762-1835;  trials, 
1809,  1811,  1831 

Cobden,  R.,  b.  1804;  anti-com-law 
league,  peace  congress 
Cobham,  Id.  ; roasting  alive,  1418 
Coburg,  prince  of ; Fleurus,  1794 
Coehrane,  lord  (afterwards  Dun- 
donald),  d.  i860 ; Basque  roads, 
stocks,  trials,  1814 
Cockbum,  sir  A. , solicitor-general, 
1858,  attorney-general,  king’s 
bench 

Cocking,  Mr.  ; balloons,  1837 
Codrington,  admiral  sir  E. ; Nava- 
rino,  1827 

Codrus  ; Athen.s,  1092  b.c. 

Cohorn,  B.  van  (mihtary  engineer), 
1641-1704 

Coke,  Dr. ; methodists 
Coke,  sir  Edw.,  1550-1634;  parlia- 
ments, 1592 

Colbert,  J.  B.,  1619-83  ; tapestry 
Colborne,  sir  John ; Canada,  1838 
Colclough,  Mr.  ; duel,  1807 
Coleman,  St.  ; Cloyne,  6th  cent. 
Coleman,  Mrs.  ; actresses,  1656 
Coleridge,  Samuel  T.,  1772-1834 
Coles,  capt.  Cowper ; navy  of 
England,  1855 

Colet,  J.,  Paul’s  school,  1512 
Coligni,  admiral,  killed  1572 
Collard,  rear-adml.  ; suicide,  1846 
Collier,  J.  P.,  Shakspeare,  1849; 

Jeremy,  1650-1726 
Collingwood,  lord,  1750-1810  ; Tra- 
falgar, 1805 ; naval  battles,  1809 
Collins,  govr.  ; Hobart  Town,  1804 
Collinson,  eapt.  ; Frankhn,  1850 
Collucci,  V.  ; trials,  1861 
Colman,  G.,  d.  1794;  G.  jun.,  d. 

1826 ; theatres,  1777 
Colonna  family  flourish,  1288-1555 
Colonna,  V.  (poetess),  1490-1547 
Colpoys,  admiral ; mutinies,  1797 
Colt,  eolonel ; pistols,  1853 
Columba,  St.,  521-97  ; isles 
Columbanus,  d.  614  or  615 
Columbiere ; armorial  bearings, 
1639 

Columbus,  Chr.,  1436  or  1442-1506; 
America,  Bahama,  Caraccas, 
Christopher’s,  Salvador,  Do- 
mingo 

Columbus,  Bartholomew ; maps, 
1489 

Columella  writes,  46 
Colville,  sir  Charles ; Cambray, 
1815 

Combe,  G.,  1788-1858;  craniology 
Combermere,  lord ; Bhurtpore,i826 
Comines,  Ph.  de,  1445-1509 
Commodus  ; Rome,  emperor,  180 
Comneni ; eastern  emperors,  1057  \ 
Pontus,  Trebizond,  1204 
Comte,  A. , 1795-1852 ; positive  phil. 
Comyn,  Mr.  ; trials,  1830 
Cond^,  Louis  ; Jarnae,  1569 
Conflans;  Quiberon,  1759 


Confucius,  d.  479  b.c.  ; China 
Congleton,  lord  ; suicide,  1842 
Congreve,  sir  Wm.,  d.  1828  ; fire- 
works, 1814 

Conolly,  J.  ; lunatics,  1839 
Conon  ; Sparta,  394  b.  c. 

Conrad  ; Germany,  91 1 
Conrad  II.  : Germany,  1024;  Bur- 
gundy 

Conradin  ; Naples,  Germany,  1268 
Constans ; Aquileia,  340 
Constantine ; Rome,  cmp.  323 ; 
Adrianople,  aruspices,  banner, 
Britain,  Eastern  empire,  Rome, 
York,  Scotland 

Constantine  II.  ; Aquileia,  340 
Constantine  IV.  ; monasteries 
Constantins  ; Rome,  emps. , 305 
Contarini  (doges  at  Venice),  1041- 
1674 

Conway ; administrations,  1621, 
1766 

Cook,  capt.,  1728-79;  Australia, 
Cook’s  voyages,  Behring’s 
Straits,  Botany  Bay,  Flattery 
Cape,  New  Hebride.s,  New 
Zealand,  Norfolk  Island,  Ota- 
heite,  Owhyhee,  Port  Jackson 
Cook,  Mrs.,  murdered ; trials,  1841 
Cook,  J.  P.,  murdered;  trials,  1856 
Cooke,  sir  George  ; Chatham,  1766 
Cooke,  Eliz.  ; trials,  1832 
Cooke,  Geo.  Fred.,  1765-1812 
Cooke,  W.  F.  ; electric  telegraph. 


Cooper,  J.  Fenimore,  1798-1851 
Cooper,  Mr.  ; slave  trade,  1787 
Cooper ; trials,  1842 
Cooper,  W.  ; trials,  1805 
Coote,  sir  Eyre ; India,  Arcot,  1760 ; 

Carnatic,  Cuddalore 
Cope,  sir  John;  Prestonpans,  1745 
Copernicus,  1473-1543  ; astronomy, 
attraction,  solar  system 
Copleston,  bishop ; Llandaff,  1827 
Copley,  J.,  1738-1815 
Coram,  T. ; foundling  hospital, 

1739 

Corday,  Charlotte  ; France,  1793 
Corder,  Wm. ; trials,  1828 
Cordova,  general  de ; Granada,  1492 
Corelli,  A.,  b.  1653 
Corin  ; libertines,  1525 
Coriolanus;  Volsci,  490  b.c. 
Coi'mac ; Cashel,  901 
Corneille,  P.,  1606-84 
Cornelia  Maximiliana  ; vestals,  92 
Cornelius ; Spitzbergen,  1595 
Cornhill,  Henry;  sheriff,  1189 
Cornwall,  bp.  ; Worcester,  1808 
Cornwallis,  abp.  ; Canterbury, 
1768  ; Lichfield,  1781 
Cornwallts,  marquess,  1738-1805; 
admiralty,  India,  America, 
Bangalore,  Ireland  (lord  lieut. ), 
Seringapatam 

Corcebus  ; Olympiads,  776  b.c. 
Correggio,  A.,  1494-1534 
Corry  ; duel,  1800 
Cort,  H. ; iron,  1781 
Corte  Real;  north-west  passage, 
1500 

Cortez,  F.  ; Mexico,  1521 ; d.  1547 
Coryate,  Thomas ; forks,  1608 
Cosmo  I.  ; Port  Ferrajo,  1548 
Costa,  M.,  b.  iSio 
Coster,  L.  ; printing 
Cottenham,  lord  ; lord  high  chan- 
cellor, 1836 

Cottington,  lord ; administrations, 
1635 
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|{.  : Cottonian  libnirj',  iToo 
Cotton,  air  Stnploton  ; Villa  Cninca, 
i8ia 

Conloinh,  oloctrlcity,  1785; 

</.  1806 

Conrtanvaux  ; other,  1759 
Courtenay,  ah)».  Cantornnry,  1381 
Courtenay  ; Thomitea,  1838 
Courtenay,  air  Win.  ; K.veter,  1469 
Courtoia,  M.  do ; iodine,  1812 
Courvoisier ; trials,  1840 
Cousin,  V.,  b.  1792 
Coutts,  Miss  A.  Ihirdott,  6.  1814; 
trials,  1847 

Coventry,  sir  John  ; Coventry  act, 
1670 

Coventry ; administrations,  1628, 
1672 

Covcrdalc,  b.  1487  ; Bible,  1535 
Cowley,  Abraham,  1618-67 
Cowj>er,  lord ; Burford,  Halifax, 
1714 

Cow^ier,  E. ; printing  machine,  1815 
Cowper,  W.,  1731-1800 
Cox,  Walter;  trials,  1811 
Coyle,  Mr.  Bernard  ; duel,  1802 
Crabbo,  C.,  1754-1832 
Craggs,  Mr.  ; administmtions,  1718 
Cmmpton,  Jlr.  ; United  States, 
1856 

Cnme,  sir  Francis  ; tapestry,  1619 
Cranfield,  Lionel,  lord;  adminis- 
trations, 1621 

Cranmer,  archbp.,  1489-1556;  Can- 
terburj’^,  administrations,  1529  ; 
Cranmer,  homilies,  martyrdom 
Cranworth,  lord;  lord  high  chan- 
cellor, 1852 

Crassus,  Jlarcus  ; ovation ; slain, 
53  B C. 

Craterus;  Cranon,  322 
Craw’furd,  earl  of ; Brechin,  1452 
Crawley,  Mr.  ; trials,  1802,  steel 
Crellin,  Miss  ; trials,  1842 
Crespigny,  Mr.  ; duel,  1828 
Cressweli,  sir  C.  ; probate,  1857 
Crichton,  Jas.  “ the  admirable,”  m. 
about  1560 

Crillon,  due  de ; Gibraltar,  1782 
Crockatt  v.  Dick;  trials,  1818 
Croesus  ; Lydia,  560  b.  c. 

Croft;  impostors,  1553 
Croft,  sir  Richard  ; suicide,  1818 
Crofts,  Mr.  ; dwarfs,  1653 
Crolhus ; calomel,  1608 
Croly,  G.,  1785-1860 
Crompton,  S.,  1753-1827;  cotton; 
mule,  1779 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  1599-1658 ; ad- 
ministrations, 1653  ; Amboyna, 
agitators,  commonwealth,  Eng- 
land, Drogheda,  Dundalk, 
mace,  Ireland,  Marston  Moor, 
Naseby,  Worcester 
CromweU,  Richard ; administra- 
tions, 1658;  England 
Cromwell,  T. , lord  Essex  : adminis- 
trations, 1532  ; registers 
Crookes,  W.  ; thallium,  1861 
Crosbie,  sir  Edward ; trials,  1798 
Cross,  E.  ; Surrey  Gardens,  1831 
Crossley,  F.  ; Hahfax,  1857 
Crouch ; trials,  1844 
Crowther,  lieut.  ; duel ; 1829 
Crozier,  capt. ; N.-W.  passage,  1845 
Cruden,  Alex.  ; concordance,  1737 
Cruikshank,  G.  ; wood-engraving 
Ctesias  ; history,  398  b.  c. 

Ctesibius,  140  b.c.  ; clock,  organ, 
pump 

Cubitt,  Mr.  ; treadmill,  1817 
Cullen,  W.,  1710-Q0 


Cuinburland,  duko  of;  Closter- 
Hovon,  Cullodon,  Fontenoy, 
>74.5 

(himberland,  R.,  1732-84 
Cumining  v.  lord  uo  Boos  ; trial, 

>847 

Cumming,  rev.  John,  b.  1810 
Curio;  amiiliithoatres,  abt.  50  b.c. 
Curran,  John  I’hilpot,  1750-1817; 
duel,  1790 

Cursor,  Bapiriua,  dials,  293  b.c. 
Curtius,  Marcus ; cwirtluiuakes, 
358  B.c. 

Cuthbert,  St.  d.  687 ; Canterbury, 
741 

Cuthbert  V.  Browne  ; trial,  1829 
Cuvier,  G.,  1769-1832  ; zoology 
Cuyp,  A.,  1606-72 
Cyprian,  m.  258 
Cyriacus ; Abrahamites 
Cyril,  d.  386 

Cyrus  the  Great,  killed,  529  b.c.  ; 
Bactriana,  Cyprus,  Jerusalem, 
Media,  Persia 

Cyrus  the  younger ; Cunaxa, 
401  b.c. 

Czermak,  Dr.  ; laryngoscope,  1861 


D. 

Dacier,  mad. ; 1650-1720,  Delphin 
Daidalus  ; labyrinth, axe,  1240 B.c.? 
Dagobert ; Denis,  St.,  673 
Daguerre,  M.,d.  1851 ; photography 
Dahl,  professor  ; dahlias 
D’Alembert,  1717-83  ; acoustics 
Dalhousie,  marquess  of,  1812-60; 

administrations,  1841 ; India 
Dalmas,  A.  ; trials,  1844 
Dalmatia,  see  Soult 
Dalrymple,  sir  Hew:  Cintra,  1808 
Dalton,  J.,  1766-1844;  atomic 

theory,  1808 

Damasus,  pope,  366 ; pontiff,  crown, 
pope,  tiara 

Damiens,  Damiens’  attempt,  1757 
Dampier;  circumnavigator,  1689 
Dampier,  bishop  ; Ely,  180S 
Damremont,  marshal ; Algiers, 
Constantia,  1837 
Danaus  ; Greece,  1485  b.c.? 

Danby,  earl  of ; administrations, 
1673  ; physic  garden 
Dangerfield  ; meal-tub  plot,  1679 
Daniel  prophesies,  606  b.  c. 

Daniel,  S.  ; poet-laureate,  1619 
Danneker,  J.  (sculptor),  1758-1841 
Dannenberg,  gen.  ; Oltenitza,  1854 
Dante,  Alighieri,  1265-1321 
Danton,  G.,exec.  1794;  clubs,  Fren. 
D’Arblay,  mad.,  1752-1849 
Darbon  v.  Rosser  ; trials,  1841 
D’Arcon,  M.  ; Gibraltar 
Dardanus,  Ilium,  148  b.c. 

Dargan,  Ireland,  Dubhn  exhibition, 

1853 

Darius,  Persia,  521  b.c.  ; Greece 
Darling,  Grace;  Forfarshire,  1838 
Darmes ; France,  1840 
Darnley,  lord  ; Scotland,  1565 
Dartmouth,  earl  of ; administra- 
tions, 1711  ; Rockingham 
Darwin,  Erasmus,  1731-1800 
Darwin,  Charles,  b.  1809 
Dashwood,  sir  Francis ; adminis- 
trations, 1762 

Daubeny,  C. ; atomic  theorj%  1850 
Daughsh,  Dr.  ; bread,  1859 
Daun,  count,  d.  1766;  Hochktrehen, 
Torgau 
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Daveiiant,  William;  drama,  o|>cru, 
1684 

Davenjiort,  Miss;  theatres,  1844 
David  ; Jews,  1065  B.c. 

David,  George  ; impostors,  1556 
Daviil  i.  ; Scotland,  1124  ; Carlislo 
D.avid,  J.,  painter,  17481825 
D.ividson,  I).  ; trials,  1855 
Davila,  1576-1631 

Davis,  Jenerson,  b.  i8o8 ; United 
States,  1861 

Davis;  N.-W.  passage,  1585;  quad- 
rant, China 

Davoust,  marslial  ; Krasnoi,  Mo- 
hilow,  Jena,  Eckmdhl,  1809 
Davy,  sir  Humphry,  1779-1829; 
Royal  Institution,  barium, 
electricity,  jJiosphorus,  cal- 
cium, magnesium,  potfissium, 
sodium,  safety  Lami) 

Davys,  bp.  ; Peterborough,  1839 
Dawes,  abp.  ; York,  1714 
Day  (Kossuth’s  notes  case),  trials, 
i860 

Day,  Mr.  ; Fairlop  fair 
Deacle  v.  B.  Baring ; trials,  1831 
Deane,  adml.  ; naval  battles,  1653 
Deane,  abp. ; Canterbuiy,  1501 
Debain,  harmonium 
De  Balton  ; duel,  1811 
De  Burgh,  Hubert ; Whitehall 
De  Candolle,  A.,  1778-1841 
De  Courcy,  baron  ; peei  s,  1181 
Decius  Mus  devotes  himself, 
295  B.c. 

Dee,  Dr.  J.,  d.  1608;  astrology, 
Juan,  plague 

Deerfoot ; pedesti-iantsm,  1861 
De  Foe,  Daniel,  1663-1731 
De  Foix,  Gaston  ; Ravenna,  1512 
De  Gasparis,  A.  ; planets,  1849 
De  Genlis,  mad.,  1746-1830 
De  Grasse,  admiral ; Chesapeake, 
naval  battles,  Tobago,  1781 
De  Grey,  earl ; Ireland,  lord  lieu- 
tenant, 1427 

De  Haven  : Franklin,  1850 
Delabeche,  H.,  1796-1855;  geology 
De  la  Clue,  admiral  ; Lagos,  1759 
Delambre,  J.,  1749-1822 
De  la  Rue  ; trMs,  1845 
De  la  Rue,  Warren,  photography, 
1857  ; eclipse,  i860 
De  la  Roche,  Paul,  1797-1856 
De  TEpee,  abb^,  1712-89  ; deaf 
De  Lesseps,  M.  ; Suez,  1857 
De  Loundres,  Henry ; Dublin,  1205 
D’Estaign,  count;  Bencoolen,  1760; 
Georgia 

D’Esterre,  Mr.  ; duel,  1815 
D’Etrees,  adml.  ; Texel,  1673 
Dehlle,  J.,  1738-1813 
Demetrius ; Athens,  Macedon, 
impostors,  Poland 
Democritus,  b.  about  470  B.c. 
Demosthenes,  382-322  b.c.  ; philip- 
pics 

Denison,  archdeacon;  trials,  1856 
Denison,  bishop ; Salisbm-y,  1801 
Denison,  E.  B.  ; bells,  1856 
Denison,  J.  E.  ; speaker,  1857 
Denman,  lord,  1778-1854  ; att.- 
gen.,  king’s  bench 
Denmark,  prince  George ; admi- 
ralty, 1702,  queens  (Anne) 
Denner,  J.,  clarionet,  about  1690 
Denny,  J.  ; trials,  1851 
Derby,  present  earl  of,  b.  1799 ; 

administrations,  1852 
Derby,  Man,  Wigan,  Derby 
Derby,  countess  of;  Latham-house, 
1644 
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De  Quincey,  Thoma.s,  1786-1859 
De  Koos,  lord,  v.  Gumming ; trials, 
1837 

De  Iluyter,  adml.  ; Sheerness, 
1667 ; Chatham,  Texel 
Derwentwatcr,  earl  of ; executed, 
1716;  Greenwich 

Dcs  Cartes,  Rend,  1596-1650 ; car- 
tesian rainbow 

Desmoulins,  Camille  ; exec.,  1794; 
clubs,  1782 

Dessaix,  general;  Marengo,  1800 
Dessalines  ; Hayti,  1803 
De  Stacl,  mad.,  1766-1817 
Deucalion  ; deluge,  1503  B.c. 

De  Veres,  earls  of  Oxford  ; Id.  gt. 

chamberlain,  marquess,  duke 
Devigne,  Hen.  ; billiards,  1571 
Deville,  H.  St.  C.  ; aluminium, 
1856;  platinum  1859 
Devonshire,  duke  of  ; administra- 
tions, 1756 ; Devonshire 
De  Winter,  adm.  ; Camperdown, 
1797 

De  Witt ; chain,  1666  ; murderer, 
1672 ; Hague,  m.  1762  ; 

Diaz,  B.,  discovers  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  i486 

Di  Bardi,  Donato  ; sculpture,  1383 
Dibdin,  C.,  1748-1814;  ballads 
Dibutades;  models 
Dick,  Mr.  ; trials,  1818 
Dickens,  Chas.,  6.  1812 
Dickinson,  capt.  ; trials,  1829 
Dickson,  lieut.-col.  ; trials,  1859 
Diderot,  D.,  1713-84 
Didius  Julianus  ; Rome,  emp.,  193 
Dido  ; Carthage,  869  b.c. 

Didot,  M. ; paper-making,  stereo- 
type 

Diebitsch,  gen.  ; Balkan,  1829 
Diesbach  ; prussic-acid,  1709 
Digby,  E.  ; gunpowder  plot,  1605 
Digges,  L.  ; optics,  1671 
DiUon,  Mr.  Luke;  trials,  1831 
Diocletian  ; Rome,  emp,,  284;  Dal- 
matia 

Diodati,  J.,  1576-1649 
Diodorus  Siculus;  50  B.C.-13  a.d.  ; 
Etna 

Diogenes,  cynic,  d.  323  b.c.  ; an- 
thropophagi 

Dionysius ; Portugal,  anno  domini, 
catapultse 

Dionysius  Halicarnassus,^.  30  b.c. 
Dionysius  'Syracuse,  406  b.  c. 
Diophantus  ; algebra,  370 
Dipoenus  ; sculpture,  marble 
Disraeli,  I.,  1766-1848  ; B.,  h.  1805; 
Derby  administration,  1852, 
1858 

Diver,  Jenny  ; trials,  1740 
Dixon,  capt.  ; Apollo 
Dixon,  Hepworth,  6,  1821 
Dockwra,  Mr.  ; penny-post,  1683 
Dodd,  Mr.  ; steam,  1815 
Dodd,  Dr.  ; trials  (executed  for 
forgery),  1777;  Magdalens,  for- 

DoddSge  , Philip,  1702-51 
Dodsley;  annual  register,  1758 
Dodson,  sir  John;  admiralty  court, 

1857 

Doggett,  T.  ; gives  prize,  1715 
Dolci,  a,  1616-86 
Dolben,  abp.  ; York,  1683 
Dollond,  John,  1706-61  ; achro- 
matic telescopes,  1753  ; optics 
Domenichino,,Z.,  1581-1641 
Dominic,  St.  ; 'Dominicans,  1215 
Domitian;  Rome,  emp.,  81 
Donald  of  the  Isles  ; Harlaw,  1411 


Donatus,  grammarian,  Jl.  355 
Donizetti,  G. ; music,  1798-1848 
Donkin,  sir  R.  ; suicide,  1841 
Donovan;  duel,  1779 
Dorcy,  Georgiana;  trials,  1844 
Doria,  And.,  1466-1560 
Dormer,  lord ; Roman  Catholics, 
1829 

Dorset;  administrations,  1689,  1744 
D’Orvilliers ; Ushant,  1778 
Dost  Mahomed  ; India,  1838 
Douglas,  earl  of ; Homelden,  1402 
Douglas,  William  ; Otterburn,  1388 
Douglas,  James ; British  Colum- 
bia, 1858 

Douglass,  sir  John ; delicate  inves- 
tigation, 1806 
Douw,  G.,  1613-80 
Dove,  H.,  b.  1803;  dichrooscope, 
i860 

Dove,  W.  ; trials,  1856 
Dowdeswell,  William ; Rocking- 
ham administration,  1765 
Doyle,  sir  John  ; Portugal,  1828 
Doyle,  J.,  b.  1826;  caricatures 
Doyle  V.  Wright;  trials,  1851 
Draco,  Athens, 621  b.c.;  laws,  Draco 
Drake,  Francis,  1545-96  ; Armada, 
Cadiz,  California,  Chatham, 
circumnavigation,  Drake’s ; 
Deptford,  New  Albion 
Drayton,  M.,  1563-1631 
Drebbel;  optics,  1621 : microscope, 
thermometer 

Dred  Scott  case;  slavery,  U.S. 
Drouet;  Varennes,  1791 
Drummond,  abp.  ; York,  1761 
Drummond,  gen.  ; Chippawa,  1814 
Drummond,  lieut. ; lime-light, 
about  1826 

Drummond,  Mr.,  murdered;  trials, 

1843 

Dryden,  J.,  1631-1700 ; poet-lau- 
reate 

Dubois,  cardinal,  1656-1723 
Duboscq,  M.  ; electric  lamp,  1855 
Dubritius,  St.  ; Llandaff,  612 
Duckworth,  sir;  Dardanelles,  1807 
Ducrow;-  theatres,  Astley’s,  1825 
Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester ; ad- 
ministrations, 1558 
Dudley,  lord ; administrations, 

1551 

Duell,  Wm.  ; trials,  1740 
Dufay ; electricity,  1733 
Duff,  captain ; trials,  1841 
Dugdale,  W.,  1605-86 
Duggan,  Wm.  ; trials,  1832 
Du  Guesclin,  B.  ; Montiel,  1369 
Duilius  defeats  Carthaginians, 
260  B.c. 

Dumouriez,  gen.,  1739-1823 ; Jem- 
mappes,  1792 
Dun,  John  ; bailiff 
Duncan  I.  ; Scotland,  1033 
Duncan,  admiral  lord ; Camper- 
down,  1797  ; Texel 
Duncannon,  viscount;  Melbourne 
administration,  1834-5 
Duncombe,  F.  ; sedan  chairs,  1634 
Dundas,  Henry;  savings’  banks, 
1810;  administrations,  1804 
Dundas,  sir  D.  ; sohcitor-general, 
1846  ; com. -in-chief,  1809 
Dundas,  gen.  ; Kilcullen,  1798 
Dundas,  lieut.-col.  ; Prescott,  1838 
Dundas,  major  ; trials,  1831 
Dundas,  sir  R.  ; Baltic,  1855 
Dundee,  vise.  ; Killiecrankie,  1689 
Dundonald,  earl,  1775-1860 
Dundonald,  lord,  see  Cochrane ; d. 
i860 


Dunn,  Richard  ; trials,  1847 
Dunstan,  abp.,  d.  988 ; Canterbury, 
959 ; coronation 

Duns  Scotus,  d.  1308 ; burying 
alive 

Dupetit  Thouars ; Otaheite,  1843 
Dupont ; Baylen,  1808 
Durazzo,  Charles  of,  m.  1386 ; 

Naples,  king,  1381 
Durer,  A.,  1471-1528;  engraving 
Durham,  earl  of,  1792-1840;  Grey 
administration,  1830;  Canada, 
1838 

Duroc,  marshal ; Bautzen,  1813 
Dutrochet ; endosmosis,  abt.  1828 
Du  Val,  Claude ; robbers,  1670 
Dwyer  ; trials,  1843 
Dymocke  family ; championship 


E. 

Eadbald ; convents,  630 
Eadmer,  d.  about  1124 
Eastlake,  sir  C.,  b.  1793 
Eaton,  Daniel;  trials,  1796,  1812 
Eden,  bp.  ; Man,  1847 
Edgar  ; England,  king,  958 
Edgar,  rev.  Mr. ; temperance,  1829 
Edgeworth,  Maria,  1767-1849 
Edmund ; England,  940,  1016 
Edward  the  Confessor ; England, 
kings,  1042 ; Danegeld 
Edward  I.  ; England,  kings,  1272, 
Lewes,  Scotland,  Wales 
Edward  III.  ; England,  kings, 
1327,  Cressy,  Sluys,  Garter 
Edward  IV.  ; England,  kings, 
1461,  Barnet,  Tewkesbury, 
Towton 

Edward  VI.  ; England,  kings, 
1547,  Christ’s  hospital 
Edward,  Black  Prince;  1330-76; 

duke,  Cressy,  Poitiers 
Edwardes,  lieut. ; India,  1848 
Edwy,  England,  955 
Egan,  Mr.  ; trials,  1843 
Egbert ; England,  king,  828 
Egerton,  sir  Thomas ; chancellor, 
lord  high,  1596 

Eglinton,  earl  of ; Ireland,  lord- 
heutenant,  1852,  tournament 
Egmont,  lord ; administrations, 

1763 

Egremont,  earl  of ; administra- 
tions, 1762 

Ehrenberg,  C.  ; b.  1795 
Eicke,  H.  ; trials,  1859 
Eldon,  lord;  chancellor,  lord,  1801 ; 

administrations  ; d.  1838 
Eleanor,  queens  (Edward  I., 
Henry  II.  and  III.) 

Elgin,  lord  ; Elgin  marbles  ; d. 
1841 ; present  lord,  b.  1811  ; 
Canada,  1846  ; China,  1857  ; 
Japan;  Palmerston;  India, 
1861 

Elgin,  lord,  v.  Ferguson ; trials 
1807 

Elijah  pi-ophesies  about  910  b.c. 
Elisha  prophesies  896  b.c. 
Elizabeth,  b.  1533 ; queen,  1558  ; 
d.  1603 ; queen  ; England  ; 
goose;  poor  laws;  Riehmond; 
Whitehall 

Elizabeth,  queens  (Edward  IV, 
and  Henry  VII.) 

Elizabeth;  France;  trials,  1794 
Elkington  ; gilding ; electrotype 
Ellice,  E. ; Melbourne  administra- 
tion, 1834 


INDKX. 


Klloiiliorou^ih,  lord;  iitfonuiy 
gi'iioral,  t8oi  ; kin^’H  la'iu'li  : 
ilt'lii'iito  invcHtiK'iition  ; 
lord,  h.  17110;  udiididHtnitions, 
i8a8;  India;  Dorliy  adin.,  1858 
KlloNinoro,  lord  ; adndniHtrationH, 
1615;  lonl  chanoollors 
Klliot,  cajdain  ; ('hina,  1840 
Klliot,  gcu.  ; (Jibraltar,  1781 
Klliot,  sir  (iilbcrt;  administra- 
tions, 1770 

Ellis,  Wollboro  : Grcnvillo,  1763 
Elphinstono,  adm.,  1795;  Capo  of 
Gooil  llopo ; Saldanlia 
Elsyngo,  Win.  ; Sion  College,  1340 
Elzevir  lainily,  printers,  1583-1680 
Emerson,  H.  W.  ; b.  1803 
Emmett,  Robert ; rebellions,  con- 
sjiiracios  ; trials,  1803  ; Press 
Empedocles ; suicide 
Encke,  J.  E.  ; b.  1791 ; comets,  1818 
Endcrby,  Messrs.  ; Southern  con- 
tinent, 1838 

Engliien,  due  d’,  executed,  1804 
Ennius,  230-169  u.c.  ; stenography 
Epaniinondas,  371  b.c.  ; Lcuctra, 
Mantinea,  362  n.c. 

Epicurus;  342-270  b. c. , philosophy 
Epictetus ; rf.  118 
Epiphanius,  St. ; abstinence 
Erasistratus ; anatomy,  about  300 
B.c. 

Erasmus,  14671536;  Greek  lan- 
guage, Rotterdam 
Ei-atosthenes ; degree,  250  b.c.  ; 
armillarj'  sphere 

Eratostratus  fires  Diana’s  temple, 
356  B.c. 

Erechtheus  ; Athens,  1383  B.c. 

Eric ; Denmark 

Ericsson,  capt. ; caloric  ship,  1853 
Erich thonius  ; Troy,  1449  b.c.,  car 
Erie,  sir  W.  ; common  pleas,  1859 
Ernley,  sir  John;  administrations, 
1685 

En-oll,  earls  of ; constable  of  Scot- 
land, lord  high 

Erskine,  lord ; chancellor,  lord 
high  ; administrations,  1806 
Erskine,  gen.  ; India,  1795 
Esdaile,  E. ; trials,  1858 
Espartero  ; Spain,  Bilboa,  1836 
Esquirol,  E.  ; hmatics,  1810 
Essex,  earl  of ; administrations, 
1532,  1579;  Newbury,  1643 
Este,  St.  Augustus  d’ ; marriage 
act,  royal,  1844 
Ethelbert ; 560,  Canterbiu-y 
Etheldra ; Ely,  673 
Ethelred;  979;  coronation,  Dane- 
geld 

Ethersey,  com. ; suicide,  1857 
Etty,  W.,  1787-1849 
Euclid ; geometry,  300  b.  c. 

Elder  ; 1707-83  ; acoustics 
Euchidas  ; pedestrianism 
Eugene,  prince;  1663-1736;  Bel- 
^ade,  Turin,  Zenta 
Eugenie,  empress ; France,  1853 
Eugenius  ; popes  ; Aquileia 
Eumenes;  parchment,  190  b.c. 
Eumolpus ; Eleusinian  mysteries 
Euripides,  480-406  b.  c.  ; tragedy 
Eurysthenes  ; biarchy,  1102  b.c. 
Eurystheus  ; Mycenaj,  1289  b.c. 
Eusden,  L.  ; poet  laureate,  il.  1730 
Eusebius,  of  Caesarea,  275-340 
Eustachius  ; thoracic  duct,  1563 
Euthalius ; accents,  458 
Eutyches  ; fl.  447 
Evander ; Circensian  games 
Evans,  general  de  Lacy  ; British 
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legion,  1835;  Spain,  1835, 
Inm,  SubuHtian 
Kvans  ; trials,  1858 
Kvuns,  W.  K.,  harmonium,  1841 
Evelyn,  J.,  1620-1706;  horticul- 
ture, lime-tree 
Kxaminer,  the;  trials,  1812 
Kxmouth,  lord  ; Algiers,  1816 
Kyre,  John  ; transiiortation,  1771 
Ezekiel  i)rophc8ies  about  595  u.  c. 


F. 

Fabius,  Quintus ; painting,  31 1 B.c. 
Fabii,  killed  at  Crcmeni,  477  b.c.  ; 
Fabii 

Faber,  F.  ; oratorians,  1848 
Fahrenheit ; thermometer,  about 
1726 

Fairbaim,Mr. ; tubular  bridge,  1849 
Fairfax,  T.  ; Naseby,  1645 
Falck,  Dr.  ; steam-engine,  1779 
Falconbridge  ; London,  1 453 
Falieri,  M.,  Venice,  1355 
Falkland,  viset.  ; Newburj’-,  1643 
Falstaff,  sir  John  ; taverns 
Fancourt,  Samuel ; circulating 
libraries,  1740 
Faustin  I.  ; Hayti,  1849 
Faraday,  ^lichael,  b.  1791  ; Royal 
Institution,  chemistry,  electri- 
city, magnetism,  magneto- 
electricity, ice 

Farquhar,  Mr.  ; buys  Fonthill 
abbey,  1822 

Farren,  Miss;  retires,  1797 
Fatima  ; Mahometanism,  note 
Faulkner,  G.  ; newspapers,  1728 
Fauntleroy,  H.  ; forgery,  1824 
Faust,  John;  printing,  1442 
Faustulus  ; Alba,  770  b.c. 

Faux,  Guy ; gunpowder  plot,  1605 
Fawcett,  col.  ; duel,  1843 
Fehx,  popes 
Fellows,  C.  ; Lycia,  1840 
Felton  assassinates  Buckingham, 
at  Portsmouth,  1628 
F6n^lon,  1651-1715  ; Cambray 
Fenning,  Ehza ; executions,  1815 
Fenwick,  J.  ; executed,  1697 
Ferdinand  ; Austria,  Naples,  Por- 
tugal, Sicily,  Spain,  Tuscany, 
Castile,  Cordova 

Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  Minden, 

1759 

Fergus ; Scotland,  coronation 
Ferguson,  J. ; planets,  1854 
i Ferrers,  earl ; trials,  1760 
Fessel;  gyroscope,  1852  > 
Fielding,  H.,  1707-54 
Fieschi ; France,  1836 
FiUmore,  M. ; United  States  presi- 
dent, 1850 

Finch,  sir  John  ; lord  chancellor  ; 
administrations,  1640 ; Hene- 
age,  lord  chancellor,  1673 
Finch,  D.  ; admiralty,  1680 
Finiguerra  ; engraving,  1460 
Finnerty,  Peter;  trials,  1808,  1811 
Finnis,  T.  ; lord  mayor,  1856 
Finnis,  col.  ; India,  1857,  note 
Fisher,  bp. ; administrations,  1509, 
Salisbui-y ; executed,  1535 
Fisher  ; duel,  1806 
Fitzgerald,  H.  ; hfe  boat,  1856 
Fitzgerald,  lord  ; attainder,  1798 
Fitzgerald,  lord,  v.  Mrs.  Clarke ; 
trials,  1814 

Fitzgerald,  lord;  Wellington  ad- 
ministration, 1830 


Fltzhorbert,  .Mra.  ; Ilia;!,  178*^ 

I’itz  Osborn  ; justiciarH,  i</>7 
Fitzpatrick,  Ricluird;  “all  tho 
talents,”  1806 

Fitzpatrick,  Hugh  ; trials,  1813 
Fitzroy,  R.  ; circumnavigation, 
1826;  New  Zealand,  1843; 
meteorology,  1857 
Fitzwaltcr,  Robert  do  ; Dunrnow, 
1244 

Fitzwilliam,  carl ; administrations, 
1806;  Ireland:  lord-lieut. 
Flamiuius  ; Thnwymeno,  217  B.c. 
Flam.sted,  J.  ; Greenwich,  1745 
Flannock  ; rebellions,  1497 
Flavius,  Titus  Lartius ; cLictators, 
498  B.c. 

Flaxman,  J.  ; 1754-1826 
Fletcher,  of  Saltoun,  /1. 1700 ; ballads 
Fletcher,  wdll-forger  ; trials,  1844 
Flight  & Robson,  apollonicon,  1817 
Flinders,  capt.  ; explores  New 
Holland,  1801 

Flood,  Mr.  ; absentees,  1773 
Florence,  Eliz.  ; trials,  1822 
Florus ; jl.  106 
Flourens,  M.  J.  P.,  b.  1794 
Fohi  ; China,  2240  B.c. 

Folengio,  Theop.  ; macaroni 
Foix,  Gaston  de  ; Ravenna,  1512 
Folkestone,  lord ; arts,  soc.  of,  1754 
Follett,  sir  Wm.  ; solicitor-gen.  ; 

attomey-gen.,  1844 
Folliott,  bp.  ; Hereford,  1803 
Foote,  Sam.  ; 1721-77  ; theatres 
Foote  2;.  Hayne;  trials,  1824 
Forbes,  lord;  horse-guards,  1702 
Forbes,  prof.  Edwd.  ; 1815-54 
Forbes,  J.  D,,  b.  1809 
Forster,  Mr.  ; Preston,  1715 
Forster,  M.  ; planets,  i860 
Fortescue,  lord ; Ireland ; lord 
lieutenant,  1839 
Foscaro,  doge  ; deposed  1457 
Foster  John  (essayist),  1770-1843 
Fottrell,  capt.  ; duel,  1817 
Foucault,  M.  ; pendulum,  1851 
Fouch^,  J.,  duke  of  Otranto,  1763- 
1820 

Fould,  Achille,  b.  1800 ; France, 
1861 

Fouhs,  R.  & A.  ; piinters,  1707-76 
Fourdrinier,  M.  ; paper,  1807 
Fourier,  C.,  d.  1837  ; Fourierism 
Fowke,  capt.  ; exhibition,  1862 
Fox  & Henderson  ; crystal  palace, 
1851 

Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester;  ad- 
ministrations, 1509;  privy  seal 
Fox,  Chai'les  Janies,  1748-1806; 
duel,  1779;  administrations, 
1783  ; India  bill,  people 
Fox,  George;  1624-91  ; quakers 
Fox,  Henry ; administrations, 

1757 

Fox,  sir  Stephen  ; Chelsea,  1628 
Foxe,  John(mart^ologist),  1517-87 
Francia,  Dr.,  1757-1840;  Paraguay 
Francis.  St.  ; 1182-1226,  Cordeliers, 
1223 

Francis  I. ; Germany,  Austria 
Francis  I.  France,  1515  ; duelling  ; 
cloth  of  gold ; Marignan ; he  ; 
Pavia;  Sicily 
Francis  ; trials,  1842 
Francis,  sir  Philip  ; Junius 
Francisco  d’Assise  ; Spain,  1846 
Franks  ; suicide  : trials,  1825 
Frankfort,  lord,  v.  ^Jice  Lowe 
trials,  1842,  1852  ' 

Frankhn,  B.  ; 1706-90;  electricity, 
1752;  hghtning 
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Fniiikliii,  sir  John;  nortli-west 
I)assage,  1825  ; Franklin 
Fraser  v.  Bagley  ; trials,  1844 
Frederick,  dnko  of  York,  1762- 
1827  ; York 

Frederick  ; Germany,  Prussia, 
Hesse,  NnremTxjrg,  Palatinate, 
Prague,  Ilochkirchen,  Torgau 
Frcderick-Angustus ; Poland,  1697 
Fredcrick-Louis,  prince  ; Wales, 
1729 

Fremont,  J.  C.,i.  1813  ; U.  States, 
1856 

FvCimy,  M.  ; steel,  1861 
French,  col.  ; trials,  1820 
Frcney ; triaks,  1749 
Frewen,  abp.  ; York,  1660 
Frith,  W.  P.,  h.  1820 
Frivell,  Wm.  ; post-office,  1631 
Frobisher,  sir  Martin,  d.  1594 ; 

north-west  passage,  1576 
Froissart,  1337-1410 
Frumentins ; Abyssinia,  329 
Frost,  John;  chartist ; Newport, 
1839 

Fronde,  J.  A.,  6.  1818 
Fuad  Pasha;  Damascus,  Turkey, 
1 860- 1 

Fuller,  J.  ; Royal  Institution,  1833 
Fulton,  R. , 1 765-18 1 5 ; steam-engine, 
1803 

Furley,  Mary  ; trials,  1844 
Furneaux,  capt.  ; Adventure  Bay, 
New  Holland  ; returns,  1774 
Fuseli,  H.  ; 1741-1825 


G. 

Gage,  gen.  ; America,  1775 

Gaine,  W.  ; parchment  paper,  1857 

Gainsborough,  1727-88 

Galba ; Rome,  emp.  68 

Gale,  lieut.  ; balloons 

Gale  Jones;  trials,  1811 

Gale,  Sarah,  and  Greenacre ; trials, 

1837 

Galen,  130-200;  physic 
Galgacus,  84 ; Grampians 
Galileo,  1564-1642;  acoustics,  astro- 
nomy, falling  bodies,  harmonic 
curve,  ice,  inquisition,  planets, 
sun,  telescopes 

Gall,  J.,  1758-1828  ; craniology 
Galle,  Dr.  ; Neptune,  1846 
Gallien  ; Balloons,  1755 
Gallienus  ; Rome,  emp.,  260 
Galvani ; electricity,  1791 ; voltaic 
pile 

Galway,  earl  of ; Almanza,  1707 
Gama,  Vasco  da,  d.  1525 
Gambler,  lord  ; Basque  Roads, 
1809;  Copenhagen 
Ganganelh  ; popes,  Clement  XIV. 
1769 

Gangeland  ; apothecary 
Gardiner,  bp.  ; administrations, 

1529 

Gardiner,lieut.  Alan  ; missions,  1850 
Garibaldi,  Joseph,  fe.  1807;  Italy, 
1859-62 ; Solferino,  Sicily, 
Naples,  Volturno 
Gamerin,  M.  ; balloons,  1802 
Garnet ; gunpowder  plot,  1605 
Garnet,  Dr.  ; Royal  Institution, 
1801 

Garrick,  D.,  1717-79 ; theatres, 

Drury -lane,  jubilees 
Garrow,  Wm.  ; attorney-general, 
1813 

Garth,  Dr. ; Kit-Cat  club,  1703 


Gassendi,  1592-1655  ; sun,  sound 
Gaston  de  Foix  ; Ravenna,  1512 
Gates,  gen.  ; Saratoga,  1777 ; Cam- 
den, 1780 

Gauden,  bp.,  eikon  basilike,  1649 
Gaudin,  M.  ; sapiJiire,  1857 
Gaunt,  John  of,  0.  1340 ; Ghent, 
roses,  wars 

Gausius,  335  B.c.  ; caustic 
Gavestons,  beheaded,  1312,  re- 
bellions 

Gay,  J.,  1687-1732  ; operas 
Gay-Lussac,  J.,  1778-1850 ; balloons 
Ged,  William ; stereotype,  1730 
Geffrard,  general;  Hayti,  1858 
Gelasius  I.  pope,  492  ; breviary, 
pall ; Candlemas 
Gellert,  C.  F.,  1715-69 
Gellius,  Aulus,^.  149 
Gelon ; Syracuse,  485  b.c.,  Himera 
Genghiskan  ; see  Jtnghis  Khan 
Genseric  lands  in  Africa,  429 
George,  David,  ci.  1556;  family  of 
love 

George,  St.  ; garter 
George  I.— IV.  ; England;  kings 
George  I.  ; accession,  1714 
George  II.  ; Dettingen,  1743 
Georgi ; dahlia,  1815 
Geramb,  baron  ; aliens,  1812 
Gerard,  J.  ; physic  garden,  1567 
Gerbert,  d.  1003  ; arithmetic 
Germaine,  lord  George  Sackville, 
Minden,  1759 
Germanus  ; Sodor,  447 
Gerstenzweig,  general  m.,  Poland, 
1861 

Gesler ; Switzerland,  1306 
Geta ; Rome,  emp.  211 
Gibbins,  Mr.,  killed;  riots,  1831 
Gibbon,  Edward,  1737-94 
Gibbons,  Grinlin,  1648-1721 
Gibbons,  Orlando,  1583-1625 
Gibbs,  J.,  architect,  1674-1754 
Gibbs,  sir  V.  ; attorney-gen.,  1807  ; 

common  pleas 
Gibson,  J.  (sculptor),  b.  1790 
Gibson,  T.  M. ; Palmerston  admi- 
nistration, 1859 
Giesmar,  general;  Praga,  1831 
Gifford,  lieut.  ; Kildare,  1798 
Gifford,  R.  ; attorney-gen.  1819 
Gilbert,  archbp.  ; Y’^ork,  1757 
Gilbert,  Dr.  ; electricity,  1600 ; 
magnetism 

Gilbert,  gen.  ; Ferozeshah,  1845 
Gilbert,  G. , execution,  1862 
Gilchi'ist,  earl  (of  Angus),  1037 
Gildas,  516-570 
Gillam,  Rd.  ; trials,  1828 
Gillespie,  col.  ; Vellore,  1806 
Gille.spie,  gen. ; Kalunga;  duel,  1788 
Ginckel,  gen.  ; Aughrim,  1691 
Gioberti,  1801-52 
Gioja,  F.,  compass,  1302 
Giotto,  1276-1336 
Gladstone,  Rev.  Mr. ; trials,  1852 
Gladstone,  W.  E.,  b.  1809;  ad- 
niinistrations,  1841  seq. 
Glaisher,  J.  ; meteorology,  1850 ; 
balloons,  note 

Glanville,  R.  de  ; ch.  justice,  1180 
Glas,  capt.,  murdered;  trials,  1766 
Glas,  John  ; Glasites,  1727 
Glenelg,  lord  (Charles  Grant) ; ad- 
ministrations, 1827  et  seq. 
Glendower,  Owen  ; Wales,  1401 
Glerawley,  lord,  v.  Burn  ; trials, 
1820 

Gloucester,  duke  of ; marriage  act, 
1772 

Glover,  E.  A.  ; trials,  1858 


Gluck,  C.,  1714-87 
Gobelin,  G.  ; tajjcstry;  Gobelins 
Goderich,  lord,  d.  1859;  Goderich 
Godolphin,  earl ; administrations, 
1684 ; Godolphin 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon ; Jerusalem, 
1099 

Godoy,  M.,  prince  of  peace,  c?.  1851 ; 
Spain 

Godwin,  W.,  1755-1836 
Godwin,  sir  G.  ; Pegu,  1852 
Goethe,  1749-1832 
Gog  and  Magog  ; Guildhall 
Goldoni,  1707-95 

Goldschmidt  (Jenny  Lind)  ; Night- 
ingale fund 

Goldschmidt,  H.  ; planets,  1852 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  1728-74 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  d.  1515 
Good,  Daniel ; trials,  1842 
Goodrich,  bp. ; administration,  1551 
Goodyear,  C. ; caoutchouc 
Gordian ; Rome,  emps.  237 
Gordon,  lord  G.  ; riots  ; libel ; 

trials,  1781,  1788 
Gordon,  col.  ; duel,  1783 
Gordons,  L.  and  L.  ; trials,  1804 
Gorgey,  gen.  ; Hungary,  1849 
Gorham  v.  bishop  of  Exeter ; trials, 
1849 

Gortschakoff,  gen.  ; Kalafat,  1854 
Silistria,  Tchernaya 
Gortschakoff,  prince  ; Vienna  con- 
ference, 1853 ; Poland,  1861 
Gossett,  sir  W.  ; trials,  1842 
Gough,  sir  Hugh  : China,  1841 ; 
India,  1846;  Goojerat,Sobraon, 
Ferozeshah 

Goulburn,  H. ; administrations, 
1828 

Gould,  J. , publishes  his  works  on 
birds, 1832-61 ; humming-birds, 
1862 

Gould,  Miss ; trials,  1822 
Gould,  murderer;  trials,  1840 
Gourlay,  captain  ; duel,  1824 
Gower, earl;  administrations,  1742, 
1770 

Gower,  J.,  d.  1402 
Gracchus,  T.  and  C.,  slain,  133  and 
121  B.c. 

Grady,  Mr.  ; duel,  1827 
Grafton,  duke  of  ; administrations, 
1765;  Grafton 

Graham,  bp.  ; Chester,  1848 
Graham,  of  Claverhouse ; Killie- 
crankie,  1689 

Graham,  A.;  planets,  1848 
Graham;  gen.,  Barrosa,  1811; 

Sebastian,  Bergen-op-Zoom 
Graham,  Mr.  ; magnetism,  1722 
Graham,  Mr.  ; duel,  1791 
Graham,  T.,  b.  1805  ; mint,  dialysis 
Graham,  sir  James,  1792-1861  ; 

administrations,  1830;  Peel 
Grammont,  duke  of;  Dettingen, 
1743 

Granard,  Arthur,  earl  of ; Kil- 
mainham,  1675 

Granby,  marquess  of  ; administra- 
tions ; commander-in-chief, 
1766 

Grant,  capt.  ; cookery,  1857 ; 
cottager’s  stove 

Grant,  sir  Colquhoun  ; duel,  1835 
Grant,  heut.  ; trials,  1816,  1844 
Grant,  see,  Glenelg,  Pittsburg,  1862 
Grantham,  lord ; administrations, 
1782 

Grantley,  Id.  : attorney-gen.,  1763 
Granville,  earl ; administrations, 
1851,  et  seq. 


Unvtiuu;  canon  law,  1151 
Grattan  ; iluollinff,  1800,  i8ao 
Gray,  bp,  ; Hri.stol,  1837 
Gray,  lord  ; Ponil'rot  castlo,  1483 
Gray,  Thomas,  1716-71 
Groathoad,  Mr.  ; lifo-boats,  1789 
Greatri.K,  Val.  ; inipo.stor.s,  1666 
Groavos,  lord  ; snieido,  1830 
Grcon,  Mr. ; balloon.s,  1828 
Graenacro,  .1.  ; trial.s,  1837 
Grcono,  general  ; Camden,  1781 
Greenwood,  T.  : file  i860 
GnJgoiro,  M. ; national  convention, 
1792 

Gregory  the  Great,  <1.  604 ; Aber- 
deen, chanting,  Christianity 
Gregory  I -XVI.  ; popes,  590  et  seq. 
Gregory  VII.  ; Ihdj’,  2^7 
Gregory  XI.,  pi>pe  ; pallium 
Gregor^'  XIII.  ; calendar,  1582 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  326-290 
Grenville,  George  ; administra- 
tions, 1754;  Grenville 
Grenville,  F.  ; British  Museum, 
1846 

Grenville,  lord  ; “all  the  talents,” 
1806;  delicate  investigation 
Gresham,  sir  T.,  d.  1579 ! Gresham 
Grey,  bp.  ; Hereford,  1832 
Grey,  earl,  1764-1845 ; Grey,  reform 
Grey,  Henry,  earl ; Russell  admi- 
nistration, 1835 

Grey,  lady  Jane,  exec.  1554  ; Eng- 
land, queens 

Grey,  sir  George ; administrations, 
1846 

Grey,  sir  G. ; Cape,  1856 
Grey,  S.  ; electricity,  1720 
Grimaldi,  Joseph,  retires,  1828 
Grindall,  abp.  ; York,  1570;  Canter- 
bury, liturgy 

Grinfield,  genenil;  Demerara,  1803, 
Tobago 

Grinnell,  Mr.  ; Franklin,  1850 
Grocyn,  Wm.  ; Greek,  1490 
Grogan,  col.  ; captured,  tJ.  States, 
1841 

Gros,  baron  ; China,  1858 
Grote,  G.,  b.  1794 

Grotius,  H.,  1583-1645  ; philosophy 
Grove,  W.  R.  ; voltaic  battery, 
1839;  correlation,  1842 
Growse,  Elias ; needles 
Guelph ; Bavaria,  Brunswick 
Guericke,  Otto  von,  d.  1686 ; air, 
electricity,  1647  ; JMagdeburg 
Guerin-Mfeneville  (ailantine),  silk, 
1858 

Guernsey,  "W.  H.  ; trials,  1858 
Guesclin,  B.  du,  d.  1380 
Guicciardini,  F.,  1482-1540 
Guido,i  575-1642 
Guilford,  earl  of ; trials,  1853 
Guiscard ; Naples,  1059 ; conspira- 
cies, 1710 

Guise,  duke  of,  assassinated ; 
France,  1588 

Guizot,  M.,  b.  1787;  France 
Gurney,  G.  ; Bude  light,  1841 
Gurney,  Russell ; recorder,  1856 
Gurwood,  colonel;  sviicide,  1845 
Gustavus,  Adolphus  ; killed,  Lipp- 
stadt,  1632  ; Sweden,  Munich 
Gustavxis  Vasa  ; Sweden,  1521 
Outer,  of  Nuremburg  ; air,  1659 
Guttenberg,  J. , d.  1467;  printing 
Guy  Faux ; gunpowder  plot,  1605 
Guy,  Thos. ; Gu5’’s  hospital,  1721 
Guzman,  Dominick  de;  beads,  1202 
Gwynne,  Nell;  bell-ringing,  1687 
Gyges  ; Lydia,  718  b.c. 

Gylippus,  414  B.c. ; Syracuse 
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H. 

, Habakkuk  prophesies  about 

I 326  B.c. 

Hachetto,  Jeanne  do  la;  Beauvais, 
1472 

Hacker,  L. ; Sabbath  schools,  1740 
Hacket,  Wm.  ; imposters,  1591 
Hackman,  .Mr.  ; trials,  1770 
llaildington,  carl  of ; Ireland  (lortl 
licut.),  1834 

Hadley  ; (]»iadrant,  1731 
Hadrian;  Rome,  emperor,  117 
Hiucker ; magnetism,  1851 
Haggai  jirophcsies  about  630  B.c. 
Haggart,  David;  trials,  1821 
Haggarty  and  Holloway ; trials, 
1807 

Hahnemann,  d.  1843;  homoeo- 
pathy 

Hakluyt,  R.  (book  pubd.  1598) 
Hale,  sir  M.,  1609-76 
Halifax,  earl  of ; administration, 
1714 ; Halifax,  trimmer 
Hall,  sir  B.  ; health,  Palmerston 
administration,  1855 
Hall  V.  Semple ; trials,  1862 
Hallam,  Henry,  1778-1859 
Halley,  Dr. ; Greenwich,  1719 
Halloran,  Dr.  ; transported  for 
forging  a frank,  1818 
Hamel,  J.  ; Mont  Blanc,  1820 
Hamilcar  ; Carthage,  237  b.c. 
Hamilton  and  Douglas  cause;  trials, 
1769 

Hamilton,  bp.  ; Salisbury,  1854 
Hamilton,  duke  of ; duelling,  1712 ; 
trials,  1813 

Hamilton,  James,  marquess  of ; 

administrations,  1640 
Hamilton,  J.  ; court  of  honoiu: 
Hamilton  ; duel,  1748,  1804 
Hamilton,  Mary;  trials,  1736 
Hamilton,  sir  W.  ; Herculaneum 
Hammond,  Mr.  ; ambassador,  1791 
Hampden,  Richard  ; administra- 
tions, 1690 

Hampden,  J.,  killed  1643;  ship- 
money,  Chalgrove 
Hampton,  H.  ; free  church,  1859 
Hancock,  T. ; caoutchouc,  1843 
Handcock;  trials,  1855 
Handel,  G.  F.,  1684-1759;  Handel, 
opera 

Hannibal,  247-183  b.c.  ; Rome, 
Bernard,  Cannse,  Carthage, 
Saguntum,  Spain,  Zama 
Hanson,  capt.  ; duel,  1776 
Hans  Sachs,  1474-1578 
Hanway,  Jonas,  d.  1768;  umbrella 
Harcourt,  lady ; fete  de  vertu 
Harcourt,  lord ; administrations, 
1711 

Hardicanute ; England,  1039 
Harding,  prof.  ; planets,  1804 
Hardinge,  sir  Henry  (aft.  lord), 
1846;  India 

Hardinge,  Mr.  ; journals,  1752 
Hardwicke,  earl  of ; lord  chan- 
cellor, administrations,  1744; 
Derby  administration*,  1852  ; 
Ireland  (lord-lieut.),  1801 
Hare,  R.  ; blowpipe,  1802 
Hargrave,  J. ; cotton,  1767 
Hargreaves,  E.  ; Australia,  1851 
Harley,  Robert ; administrations, 
1702  ; Harleian  library 
Harmodius  kills  Hipparchus,  514 
B.c. 

I Harney,  gen.  ; United  States,  1855  ' 


1 birpiir,  W.  ; llcdfuid,  i :6i 
Harold  II.  ; JlaMtingM,  tof)6 
llaroun-al  IlaMchid,  caliph,  786-809 
Harrington,  earl  of;  broml  lx»ttoiu 
administration,  1744 
Harris,  Mr.  ; Covent-garden,  or- 
gans, 1682  ; clocks,  ai)ples, 
fluxions 

Harris,  sir  W.  S.  ; lightning  con- 
ductors, 1820 

Harrison,  gen.  ; United  States 
jiresidcnt,  1841 

Harrison,  J.  ; longitude,  Harrison, 
1714 

Harrison,  Mr.  ; congelation,  1857 
Harrowby,  earl  of;  administra- 
tions, 1804,  et  seq.  1852 
Harsnet,  archbp.  ; York,  1628 
Hartingcr,  Mr.  ; duel,  1820 
Hartland,  sir  R.  ; Madras,  1771 
Harvey,  B.  Bagenal ; trial,  1798 
Harvey,  Dr.  William,  1578-1657 ; 

blood,  anatomy,  midwifery 
Harwood  ; porter,  1730 
Hasdrubal;  Carthage,  Spain;  Me- 
taurus,  207  B.c. 

Hastings,  marquess  of ; India,  gov.- 
geii.,  1813 

Hastings,  Warren  ; India,  1772  ; 

Chunar,  Hastings 
Hatchell,  Mr.  ; duel,  1814 
Hatfield  fires  at  George  HI. ; trials, 
1800 

Hatfield ; executions,  1803 
Hatton,  sir  Christopher,  d.  1591  ; 
lord  high  chancellor,  master 
in  chancery 

Haiiy,  R.,  d.  1822;  crystallography 
Hatiy,  V.  ; blind-school,  1804 
Havelock,  gen. ; India,  1857,  Cawn- 
pore 

Hawke,  admiral ; naval  battles, 
1747 

Hawkesbury,  lord ; administra- 
tions, 1807,  Amiens 
Hawkey,  Ueut.  ; duel,  trial,  1846 
Hawkins,  sir  John ; Guinea,  slave- 
trade,  1562 ; potatoes,  tobacco, 
Chatham 

Hay,  lord  John ; British  legion, 
1835 ; St.  Sebastian’s 
Haydn,  Joseph  [compiler  of  this 
book],  d.  1856 

Haydn,  Joseph,  1732-1809;  music 
Haydon,  B.,  painter,  1786-1846 
Hayes,  Mr.  ; duel,  1728,  1806  ; 
trials,  1802 

Hayes,  sir  H.  B.  ; trials,  1800 
Haynau,  gen.  ; Hungary,  1849 
Hayward ; trials,  1821 
H.  B.  ; caricatures 
Head,  sir  Francis  ; Canada,  1836 
Headfort,  marquess;  trial,  1805 
Heame  ; north-west  passage,  1769 
Heath,  archbp. ; York,  1555 
Heberden,  Dr. ; Humane  Society, 
1774 

Hector  of  Troy,  slain  1183  b.c. 
Heenan,  J.  ; boxing,  i860 
Hehl ; animal  magnetism,  1774 
Heine,  H.,  1797-1856 
Helena,  St. ; cross,  328 ; Bethlehem 
HeUodorus,  398 
Heliogabalus ; Rome,emp.  218  ;silk 
Helmholtz,  H. ; ophthalmoscope, 
1851 

H€loise,  d.  1163  ; Aboard 
Helsham,  capt.  ; duel,  1829 
Hencke ; planets,  1845 
Hengist,  octarch,  SaUsbury 
Henley,  lord  ; Grenville  admin., 

1763 
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Henley,  Jos.  ; Derby  admin.,  1852 
Henley  (Orator),  d.  1756 
Hennis,  Dr.  ; duel,  1833 
Henrietta  ; queens  (Charles  I.) 
Henry,  England,  kings  ; France, 
Germany,  Spain 
Henry  I.  ; Tinchebray,  1106 
Henry  V.  ; Agincourt,  1415  ; Cher- 
bourg 

Henry  VII.  ; Bosworth,  1485 
Henry  VIII.  ; England,  1509  : age, 
defender,  field,  monasteries, 
spurs 

Henry  II.  ; tournaments,  1559 
Henry  IV.  ; France,  1589 ; Nantes, 
Ravaillac,  Yvres 

Henry  the  Lion  ; Brunswick,  1139 
Henshaw,  Mi'.  ; duel,  1820 
Hepburn,  ensign  ; trials,  1811 
Heraclius  ; cross,  61 5 
Herbert,  adm.  ; Bantry  Bay,  1689 
Herbert,  George,  1593-1635 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Id.,  d.  1648 
Herbert,  Sidney  (aft.  lord) ; 1861, 
Palmerston  administrations, 
1841  et  seq. 

Hercules  Tyrius ; purple 
Herder,  1744-1803 
Herod  ; Jews,  42  B.c. 

Herodian,  jl.  173 
Herodotus,  b.  484  b.c.  ; history 
Herophilus  ; anatomy,  302  b.  c. 
Herries,  J.  C.  ; Peel  adm.,  1834 
Herring,  abp.  ; Canterbury,  1747 
Herring,  Mrs.  ; trials,  1773 
Her.schel,  W.,  d.  1822;  Saturn, 
astronomy,  telescope,  sun, 
Uranus,  nebular  hypothesis 
Herschel,  J.  F.,  b.  1790;  actino- 
meter,  photography 
Hertford,  marquess  of ; his  execu- 
tors V.  Suisse,  trials,  1842 
Hertford,  earl  of ; administrations, 
Pinkey,  1547 

Hervie,  H.  ; Doctors’  Commons, 
1560 

Hesiod,./!.  850  b.c. 

Hess,  gen.  ; Solferino,  1859 
Heytesbury,  lord  ; Ireland  (lord- 
lieut.),  1844 

Hieronymus,  see  Jerome 
Hilary ; hymns,  431 
HiU,  lord ; commander-in-chief, 
1828 

Hill,  Rowland,  h.  1795 ; po.st-office 
Hillsborough,  lord ; administra- 
tion, 1770 

Hind,  J.  R.  ; planets,  1847 ; comets 
Hindes,  lieut.  ; duel,  1817 
Hinds,  bp.  : Norwich,  1849 
Hipparchus,  Jl.  162  b.c.  ; astro- 
nomy, Canary,  constellation, 
degrees,  latitude,  longitude 
Hippias  ; ostracism,  510  b.c. 
Hippocrates,  d.  357  b.c.  ; anatomy, 
surgery,  loadstone 
Hoadley,  bp.,  d.  1761  ; Bangorian 
controversy 

Hobart,  lord ; Addington  adm. , 
1801 

Hobbes,  T.,  d.  1679;  academies 
Hobbima,  1681 

Hobhouse,  sir  J.  C.  ; lord  Brough- 
ton administration,  1834 
Hoche,  gen.  ; Dunkirk,  1793 
Hocker,  murderer  ; trials,  1845 
Hodgson,  gen.  ; Belleisle,  1761 
Hodgson  V.  Greene  ; tx'ials,  1832 
Hofer  A.  ; Tyrol,  1809 
Hoffmann,  A.  ; chemistry,  am- 
monia, aniline 
Hogarth,  W.,  1697-1764 


Holbein,  H.,  d.  1554 
ITolcroft,  T.  ; melodrama,  1793 
lloldernesse,  carl  of;  administra- 
tions, 1754 

Ilolgate,  archbp. ; York,  1545 
Holkar  ; India,  1804 
Holland,  lord ; administrations, 
1835  cf  seq.,  trials,  1797 
Holiest  murderers  ; trials,  1851 
Holmes,  adm.  ; Cape  Coast,  1663 
Holt,  sir  John  ; King’s  Bench,  1689 
Holt ; trials,  1844 
Holwell,  Mr.  ; suttees,  1743 
Home,  lieut.  ; Delhi,  1857 
Homer,  J!.  962  b.c.  {Clinton)',  poetry 
Hompesch,  baron  ; duel,  1806 
Hone,  bookseller  ; trials,  1817 
Honey  and  Francis  ; riots,  1821 
Honorius  ; West,  empire,  395 
Hood,  adm.  ; Madeira,  1807  ; 
Toulon 

Hood,  T. , 1798-1845 
Hook,  Theodore,  1788-1841 
Hooke,  Rob.,  1635-1703;  air,  boil- 
ing, camera,  geology,  mechan- 
ics, microscojie,  telegraphs 
Hooker,  Richard,  1553-1600 
Hopkins,  Matthew ; witches,  1645 
Hopley,  T.  ; trials,  i860 
Horace,  d.  8 b.c.  ; Athens,  satires 
Horler,  H.  ; trials,  1853 
Hormisdas  ; Persia,  272 
Horn,  count ; Nordlingen,  1634 
Horne,  G. , bp.,  Norwich,  1790 
Horne  Tooke,  John,  d.  1812 ; 

Horne  Tooke,  &c. 

Horner,  Fr.  ; bullion,  1810 
Hornor,  Mr.  ; Colosseum,  1824 
Hornsby,  Dr.  ; Radcliflfe  obs.  1771 
Horrebow ; astronomy,  1659 
Horrox,  Jer.,  d.  1641 ; astronomy, 
Venus 

Horsfall,  Mr.  ; trials,  1813 
Horsfall,  Messrs.  ; cannon,  1856 
Horsley,  bp.  ; Asaph,  1802 
Hosea  prophesies  about  785  b.c. 
Hotham,  adm. ; naval  battles,  1795 
Hotspur;  Otterburn,  1388 
Houghton,  John,  executed,  1535  ; 
Charterhouse 

Howard,  John,  1727-90;  prisons, 
potatoes 

Howard,  adml.  sir  Edward  ; naval 
battles,  1513 

Howard  of  Effingham,  lord ; 
armada,  1588 

Howard  v.  sir  Wm.  Gossett;  trials, 
1842 

Howe,  sir  Wm. ; Long  Island,  1776 
Howe,  lord,  1784;  Pitt,  1783; 
Brest,  Ushant ; administra- 
tions, 1835 

Howel  Dha  ; Wales,  91 1 
Howley,  Dr.,  abp.  ; Canterbury, 
1828 ; Lambeth 
Hudson,  Jeffrey,  1626  ; dwarf 
Hughes,  sir  E.  ; Trincomalee,  1782 
Hullah,  J.,  6.  1812  ; music,  1840 
Humbert,  gen.  ; Killala,  1798 
Humboldt,  A.  de,  1769-1859 
Humboldt,  W.  de,  1767-1835 
Hume,  David,  1711-76;  Joseph, 

1777*1855 

Flumphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester, 
d.  at  Bury,  1447 

Hunniades,  J.  ; Hungary,  1442 ; 
Turkey,  Varna 

Hunt,  Henry  (reformer) ; trials, 
1820,  Clerkenwell,  Manchester 
Hunt,  John,  and  Leigh ; trials, 
1811,  1812 

Hunter,  John,  1728-93;  W.,  1718-83 


Huntingford,  bp.  ; Hereford,  1802 
Huntly,  earl  of  ; Brechin,  1452 
Ilunton,  Jos.  (forgery);  execu- 
tions, 1828 

Hurd,  bi.shop;  Worcester,  1781 
Huskisson,  Wm. ; administrations, 
1828  ; Liverpool,  1830 
Huss,  John;  burnt,  1415;  Hussites 
Hutchinson,  Amy;  trials,  1750 
Hutchinson,  John,  d.  1737;  Hutch- 
insonians 

Hutchinson,  major;  Alexandria, 
1801 

Hutchinson,  J.  H.  ; Lavalette’s 
escape,  1815 

Hutton,  abp.  ; Canterbury,  1757 
Hutton,  W.,  d.  1815  ; geology 
Huyghens,  d.  1695 ; astronomy 
optics,  pendulums 
Hyde,  sir  E.  ; chancellor.  Id.  b . 1660 
Hyde,  Laurence ; administrations, 
1689  et  seq. 

Hyder,  Ali,  d.  1782 ; India,  Arcot, 
Carnatic,  Mysore 
Hyginus,  pope,  139  ; martyr 
Hyperides  ; Cranon,  322  b.c. 
Hyreanus,  John,  d.  107  B.c. ; Sa- 
maritans 


I. 

Ibrahim,  pacha,  1789-1848 : Anti- 
och, Beyrout,  Egypt,  Greece, 
Syria,  Turkey,  Damascus, 
Wahabees 

Ignatius,  St.  ; liturgies,  250 
Impey,  major;  duel,  1801 
Inachus;  Argos,  1856  B.c. 
Incledon,  C.,  d.  1826 
Inglefield,  capt.  ; Franklin,  1852 
Inglis,  col.  ; Albuera,  1811 
Innocent  III.,  pope,  1198;  tran- 
substantiation 

Irving,  E.  ; Irvingites,  trial,  1832, 
unknown  tongue 
Irving,  Washington,  1783-1859 
Isabella  ; queens,  salique  law 
Isaiah  prophesies  about  760  b.c. 
Islip,  abp.  ; Canterbury,  1349 
Isocrates,  436-338  b.c. 

Iturbide  ; Mexico,  1821 
Ivan  ; Russia,  1462 ; czars 


J. 

Jackson,  bp. ; Oxford,  1812 ; Lin- 
coln, 1852 

Jackson,  gen.  ; United  States,  1829 
Jackson,  “Stonewall;  ” Manassas 
United  States,  1862 
Jackson,  T.  ; executions,  1861 
Jackson,  C.  T.  ; ether,  1846 
Jackson,  J.  B. ; printing  in  colours 
1720 

Jacob,  Dr. ; Christ’s  hospital,  1854 
J acobi ; Baltic,  note,  electrotype 
Jacquard  loom,  1806 
James ; England,  Scotland,  Spain 
(kings) 

James  IV.  ; Flodden,  1513 
James,  H.  ; photozincogi-aphy,  i860 
Jane,  England,  1554 ; queens, 
Sicily 

Jansen,  C.,  d.  1638 ; Jansenism 
Jason;  argonautic  exp.  1263  b.c. 
Jeffcott,  sir  John  W.  ; duel,  1833 
Jefferson,  T.  ; United  States,  pre- 
sident I 801 -8 
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Jeffory,  Robert;  Sombrero,  1807 
JotTrey,  F.,  1 773-1850 
JcfiVoyH,  Goojtjo  (uftcrwards  lord) ; 
mimiiilMtridioiiH,  1685  ; kin^'H  | 
bench,  chancellor,  lord  high  ; 
bloody  lussizo,  il.  i68g 
Jollachich  ; llnngary' Vienna,  1848 
Jcughia  Khan;  Tartary,  1206; 
llnngary,  India,  Moguls,  Af- 
ghanistan 

Jenkinson,  bp.  ; David’s,  St.,  1825 
Jenkins,  Henry;  longevity, d.  1670 
Jenner,  E.,  1749-1823;  vaccination 
Jennings,  Mr.  ; tontines,  1798 
Jeremiah  jn-oidiosics  about  629  b.c. 
Jorningham,  Mrs. ; blue-stockings, 
1760 

Jerome,  331-420;  ascension,liturgies 
Jerome  of  Prague  ; burnt,  1416 
Jersey,  countess  of;  delicate  in- 
vestigation, 1806 

Jervis,  sir  John ; Cape  St.  Vincent ; 
solicitor-gen.,  att.-gen.,  com- 
mon jileas,  d.  1856 
Jo.an  of  Arc  ; burnt,  1431 ; Joan 
Joan;  queens  (Henry  IV.),  Naples 
Joel  prophesies  about  800  b.c. 

John,  St.,  d.  100;  baptism,  ac- 
cusers, evangelists,  gospels 
John  I. — XX II  I.  ; popes,  523,  &c. 
John  of  Austna  ; Lepanto,  1571 
John,  king;  Bohemia,  Portugal, 
Spain,  France,  Poitiers 
John,  king  ; England  (1199),  char- 
ter of  forests,  magna  charta, 

“ Re  ” 

John  of  Leyden;  anabaptists,  1534 
John  the  Fearless  ; Burgundy,  1404 
Johnson,  Sam.,  1709-84  ;dictionary, 
literary  societies 
Johnson,  judge;  trials,  1805 
Johnson,  capt.  ; trials,  1846 
Johnston,  capt.  ; steam,  1825 
Johnston,  gen.  ; Ross,  N.,  1798 
Johnston,  Albt.,  k.  Pittsburg,  1862 
Johnston,  Robert;  trials  1818 
Johnston,  sir  John ; maiTiages, 
forced,  1690 

Joinville,  prince  de  ; Ocean  Mon- 
arch, 1848 

Jonah  prophesies  about  862  b.c. 
Jones,  colonel;  Dungan,  1647, 
Rathmines 

Jones,  Gale ; trials,  1811 
Jones,  Inigo,  15^-1652 
Jones,  Jane  ; trials,  1842 
Jones,  Mr.  ; riots,  1819 
Jones,  Mr.  Todd ; duel,  1802 
Jones,  Owen,  1842 ; Alhambra, 
James’s  Hall,  St. 

Jones,  sir  Wm.,  1746-94;  chess, 
;Menu,  Sanskrit 
Jones,  T.  ; book-keeping,  1821 
Jonson,  Ben.,  1574-1637 ; poct-laur. 
Joquemin,  M.  ; picquet,  1390 
Jordan,  Mrs.  (actress),  d.  1816 
Joseph ; Germany, Namur,Portugal 
Josephus,  d.  93 
Jotham  ; fables,  1209  b.c. 

Joubert,  gen.  ; Novi,  1799 
Jourdan,  marshal ; Cologne,  Fleu- 
rus,  Vittoria,  1813 
Jovian  ; Rome,  emps.,  363 
Juarez,  B.,  Mexico,  1858 
Judas  Maccabaeus;  rules,  168- 
160  B.c. 

Judith  ; Abyssinia,  960 
Jugurtha,  d.  104  B.c.  ; Numidia, 
Juguithine  war 

Julian  ; Rome,  emp.  360,  edicts, 
Paris 

Julianus,  Salvius  ; edicts,  132 


Julius,  Mr.  ; duel,  1791 
Julius  II.,  jMipo,  1503;  Bologna, 
Laocobn,  Cambray 
Julius  Civwir  ; see  Ctrnar,  JuUu« 
Jung  Bahadoor;  Nei)md,  1857-60 
Junot,  marshal;  Cintra,  Vimiera, 
1808 

Justin,  St.  ; Rochester,  604 
Justinian  ; Ea.stern  empire,  527 
Justin  .Martyr,  164;  millennium 
Juvenal,  59-128;  satires 
Juxon,  abp.  ; administrations,  1640, 
Canterbury,  1660,  bishops 


K. 

K.ane,  Dr.  ; Franklin,  1853 
Kant,  1724-1804 
Kaunitz,  1755-94 

Kaye,  bishop ; Bristol,  1820, 
Lincoln 

Kean,  Charles,  b.  1811  ; theatres 
Kean,  Edmund,  1787  1833 
Keane,  lord;  Ghiznee,  1839 
Keats,  John,  1796-1821 
Keenan  ; trial,  1803 
Keith,  George  ; earl-marischal  of 
Scotland,  Aberdeen,  1593 
Keith,  George  ; quakers,  1646 
Kellett,  capt.  ; Franklin,  1848 
Kelly,  Miss  ; theatres,  trials,  1816 
Kelly,  sir  F,  ; solicitor-general, 
1845  ; attorney-general 
Kemble,  Charles,  1775-1854 
Kemble,  John,  1757-1823 
Kemble,  Miss  F.,  b.  1811 
Kemp,  abp.  ; Canterbury,  1452 
Kempe,  John  ; wool,  1331 
Kempenfeldt,  adm.  ; Royal  George, 
1782 

Kempis,  T.  il,  d.  1741 
Kennedy,  alderman  ; trials,  1858 
Kennedy,  Mr.  ; Franklin,  1851-53 
Kennedy,  C.  R.  ; trials,  1858  (note) 
Kent,  Edw.  duke  of,  1767-1820 
Kent,  Odo,  earl  of ; treasurer,  1066 
Kent,  G.  ; knives  (cleaner),  1844 
Kentigem,  St.  ; abstinence,  Glas- 
gow, Asaph,  560-83 
Kenyon,  lord  ; attorney-general, 
1782,  king’s  bench 
Kepler,  J.,  1571-1630 ; optics, 
planetary  motions,  1609,  rain- 
bow, tides,  dye-houses 
Keppel,  adm.  ; Belleisle,  Ushant, 
trials,  1779,  coalition,  naval 
battles 

Keppel,  commodore;  China,  1857 
Keying ; China,  1842-58 
Kilhgrew,  Thos.  ; drama,  1662 
Kilmarnock,  lord ; rebellions, 

trials,  executions,  1746 
Kilwarby,  abp.  ; Canterbury,  1272 
Kdwarden,  lord ; king’s  bench, 
trials,  1803 

King,  Thos.  ; ventriloquism,  1716 
King,  Mr.  Locke ; administrations, 
1851 

King,  Dr.  ; Ctesarean  operation 
King,  coL  ; suicide,  1850 
King,  C.  ; trials  1855 
Kingston,  duchess  of ; ti'ials,  1776 
Kingston,  earl  of,  v.  Lord  Lorton ; 
trials,  1776 

Kingston,  Evelyn  duke  of;  Wal- 
pole, 1721 

Kirby  and  Wade,capts. ; shot,  1702 ; 
naval  battles  (note) 

I Kircher  ; .lEoUan  harp,  1653, 

1 losopher’s  stone,  trumpet 


Kirkman  ; piano-forte 
Klrwan,  Richanl  B.  ; trials,  1852 
K1H8,  A.  ; b.  1802 
Klapka,  H. ; b.  1820 
Kleist ; electricity,  1745  ; Leyden 
Klopstock,  1724-1803 
Knatchbull,  sir  E.  ; Peel  adminis- 
trations, 1834-5 

Knellcr,  sir  Godfrey,  1648-1723 
Knight,  G. : magnetism,  1756 
Knight,  Mr.  ; north-we.st  passage, 
1602,  South  Sea  Bubble, 
bribery 

Knight  V.  Wolcot;  trials,  1807 
Knox,  John  ; 1505-72,  Presbyteri- 
ans ; cemgregation  ; Scotland 
Knutzen,  Matthias ; atheism,  1674 
Kock,  Paul  de,  6.  1794 
Konig,  M.  ; printing-machine,  1814 
Konig , M. ; phonoscope,  tonometer, 
1862 

Korner,  G.,  1791-1813 
Kosciusko  ; Poland,  1794 ; Cracow 
Kossuth,  L.,  b.  1802;  Hungary, 
United  States 

Koster,  Laurence  ; printing,  1438 
Kotzebue ; north-west  passage, 
1815  ; killed,  1819 
Kouli  Kahn ; Moguls,  India,  Persia, 

1730 

Kunckel ; phosphorus,  1670 
Kutusoff ; Russia,  Moskwa,  Smo- 
lensko,  1812 

Kyhl,  P. ; nature-printing,  1833 


L. 

Labouchere,  Henry ; administra- 
tions, 1846 ; Palmerston 
Labourdonnaye,  gen.  ; Toumay, 
1792 

La  Bruybre,  1644-96 
Lacordaire,  Pfere  H.  D.,  1802-61 
Lactantius  ; d.  325 
Ladislas ; Bohemia,  Hungary 
Laennec,  R.  ; d.  1826 
Lafarge,  madame  ; trials,  1840 
Lafayette,  marq.  ; 1757-1834 
Lafitte,  d.  1844;  wills  (Napoleon’s) 
La  Fontaine,  1621-95 
Lagava,  &c.  ; execution,  1856 
Lagny ; circle,  1719 
La  Grange ; acoustics,  astronomy, 
1780 

Laing,  S.  ; India,  1861-2 
Laird,  Mr.  ; Birkenhead 
Lake,  gen. ; Bhurtpore,  1805 ; Delhi, 
Lincelles 

Lake,  hon.  capt. ; Sombrero, 
1807-10 

Lally ; beheaded,  1766 
La  "Marmora,  gen.  ; Tchemaya, 
1855,  Italy,  1862 

Lamartine,  A.  de  ; 6.  about  1790 
Lamb,  C. ; 1775-1834 
Lamb,  Dr.  ; killed,  1628  ; riots 
LambaUe,  princesse  de ; France, 
1792 

Lamberg,  ct. ; Austria,  1848 
Lambert,  Mr.  ; d.  1809;  corpulency 
Lambert  (Latham),  J.  ; tri.als,  1855 
Lambrecht,  Mr.  ; duel,  trials,  1830 
Lambton  Mr.  ; duel,  1826 
Lamoricibre,  gen.,  6.  1806;  France, 
1851 ; Rome,  1860^ 

Lamplugh,  archbp.  ; York,  1688-91 
Lancaster,  capt.  ; Bantam,  1603 
Lancaster,  duke  of  ; Lancaster 
Lancaster,  Joseph;  1771-1838,  Lan- 
casterian  schools,  education 
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Lander,  Hichard  ; 1804-34  ; Africa 
Landseer,  sir  E.  ; h.  1803 
Lanfranc,  archbshi). ; Canterbury, 
1070 

Langara,  admiral;  naval  battles, 
1780 

Langdale,  Id.  ; master  of  rolls,  1 836 
Langdalo,  sir  M.  ; Nascby,  1645 
Langbam,  arcbbp.  ; Canterbury, 
1366 

Langton,  abp.  ; Canterbury,  1206 
Lannes  ; marshals  ; Asperne,  1809 
Lansdowne,  marquess  of  (late  earl 
of  Sbelburne)  b.  1780;  admi- 
nistrations, 1827  et  seq. 
Laomedon  ; Troy,  1 260  b.  c. 
Laplace;  1749-1827 
Latimer,  bp.  ; burnt,  1555 ; pro- 
testants 

Latimer,  viscount ; administra- 
tions, 1672 

Laud,  William;  abp.,  1573-1645; 

Canterbury,  adminis'trations 
Lauderdale,  duke  of ; cabal,  1670 
Laura ; Petrarcb,  1327 
Lautrec  ; d.  1528 
Lavallette’s  escape,  1815 
Lavater  ; d.  1801  ; physiognomy 
Lavoisier,  A.;  1743-94;  carbon, 
nitric  acid,  &c. 

Law,  bishop ; Chester,  Bath,  1824 
Law’s  bubble,  1720 
Lawes,  H.,  1600-62 
Lawless,  Mr.  ; riots,  1828 
Lawrence,  gen.  H. ; India,  1857 
Lawrence,  sir  T.  ; 1769-1830 
Layard,  Austen  ; b.  1817  ; Nineveh 
Layer’s  conspiracy,  1722  ; Layer 
Ijeake,  adm.  ; d.  1720  ; admiralty, 
Gibraltar,  Mediterranean,  Mi- 
norca 

Leatham,  B.  ; trials,  1861 
Lee,  Alexander  ; theatres,  1830 
Lee  Boo,  prince ; Pelew  Islands, 
1784 

Lee,  archbp.  ; York,  1544 
Lee,  W.  ; stocking-frame,  1589 
Lee,  gen.  Robert ; United  States, 
1862 

Leeds,  duke  of  : administrations, 
1689 

Leeke,  H.  ; Bushire,  1856 
Leeuwenhoek ; d.  1723  ; animal- 
culse,  polypus 

Lefevre,  C.  Shaw  ; speaker,  1839 
Leggatt,  B.  ; burning,  1614 
Legge,  bishop ; Oxford,  1827 
Legge,  H.  B.  ; administrations, 

1754 

Le  Gros,  Raymond  ; Dublin,  1171 
Leibnitz,  Gottfried;  1646-1716, 
mathematics,  fluxions 
Leicester,  earl  of ; administrations, 
1558;  national  associations 
Leicester,  earl  of,  v.  Morning 
Herald  ; trials,  1S09 
Leighton,  G.  C.  ; printing  in 
colours,  1849 

Le  Jay  ; polyglot,  1628-45 
Lely,  sir  P.,  1617-80 
Le  Maire  ; circumnavigator,  1615 
Lennox,  col. ; duel,  1789 
Le  Notre  ; James’s  Park,  St.  1668 
Leo  X.,  pope  ; 1513,  indulgences 
Leo  ; popes.  Eastern  empire 
Leon,  Diego  de  ; Spain,  1841 
Leon,  Ponce  de ; America,  1512 
Leonarda  of  Pisa ; algebra,  1202 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  1452-1519 
Leonidas;  Thermopylse,  480  b.c. 
Leopardi,  1798-1837 
Leopold,  Germany ; Morgarten, 


1315;  Scrnpach,  1386;  Bel- 
gium, 1830 

Lepidus  ; triumvir,  43  b.c. 

L’Ep6e,  abbd  de ; 1712-89,  deaf 
Le  Pique,  M.  ; duel,  1808 
Le  Sage,  1668-1747 
Lessing,  1729-81 

Lestock,  admiral;  Toulon,  1744 
L’Estrange,  sir  R.  ; newspaiicrs, 
1663 

Lettsom,  Dr.  ; Humane  Soc.  1774 
Lever,  sir  Ashton ; museum 
Leverrier,  U.,  b.  1811;  Neptune, 
1846 

Le-vy,  Mr.  Lyon ; monument,  1810 
Lewis,  Mr.  ; theatres  1773 
Lewis,  sir  G.  Come  wall,  b.  1806 ; 
Palmerston,  1855 

Lewisham,  viset.  ; Addington  ad- 
ministration, 1801 
Leybourne,  W illiam  de  ; admiral, 
1297 

Liddon,  lieutenant ; north-west 
passage,  1819 

Lieber,  T. ; Erastianism,  1523-84 
Liebig,  J.,  b.  1803;  agriculture, 
chemistry 
Light,  F.  ; Penang 
Ligonier,  lord;  Bute,  1762 
Lilburne,  col.  ; levellers ; Wigan, 
1651 

Lilly,  George,  d.  1559 ; charts 
Lilly ; astrology,  1647 
Lin;  China,  1840 

Linacre,  Dr.,  d.  1524;  gardening, 
lectures,  physicians 
Lincoln,  Abm.,  6.  1809;  United 
States,  1860-2 

Lincoln,  earl  of ; administrations, 

1579 

Lind,  Dr.  ; anemometer,  wind 
Lind,  Jenny  (Goldschmidt),  6.  1821 
Lindsay,  earl  of;  Edgehill,  1642 
Lindsay,  sir  John  ; Madras,  1770 
Lingard,  J.,  1771-1851 
Linlithgow,  lord ; guards,  1660 
Linnaeus,  C.  von,  1707-78  ; botany, 
entomology,  zoology,  Linnsean 
system 

Linus,  ji.  1281  b.c. 

• Lipran'di ; Balaklava,  Eupatoria, 

1855 

Lisle,  lord;  administrations,  1544 
Lisle,  sir  G.  Colchester,  1648 
Lisle,  viset.  ; Portsmouth,  1544 
Liston,  J.  ; retires,  1838 
Little- John  ; Sherwood  forest 
Littleton,lord;  chancellor,lord,  1641 
Littleton,  Mr.  ; Melbourne  ad- 
ministrations, 1834 
Liverpool,  earl  of;  1770-1828;  ad- 
ministrations, 1812 
Livingstone,  D.,  b.  1817;  Africa 
Livius,  Titus,  d.  18 
Llewellyn;  Wales,  1194 
Lloyd,  bishop ; Oxford,  1827 
Lloyd,  Mrs.  Catherine  ; quackery, 
1831 

Lloyd,  Charles,  esq.  ; Junius,  1769 
Lloyd,  W.  ; Portland  vase,  1845 
Locke,  J.,  1632-1704;  physics,  car- 
tesian, coin 

Locke,  W.  ; ragged  schools,  1844 
Lockyer,  major  ; duel,  1817 
Lofting,  John ; thimble,  1695 
Logeman ; magnetism,  1851 
Lollard,  Walter  ; Lollards,  1315  ; 
burned,  1322 

Lombe,  sir  Thomas  ; silk,  1714 
London  doek  eompany ; trials,  1851 
Londonderry,  lord ; see  Castle- 
reagh;  suicide,  1822 


Long,  sir  R. ; administrations,  1660 
Long,  Misses  Tilney  ; trials,  1825 
Long,  St.  John ; quack ; trials, 
1830-1 

Longfellow,  II.  W.,  b.  1807 
Longinus  ; killed,  273 
Longley,  abp.- York,  i860;  Ripon 
Lonsdale,  bishop  ; Lichfield,  1843 
Lonsdale,  earl  of ; duel,  1792 ; Derby 
administrations,  1852 
Lopez ; Cuba,  1850  ; United  States 
Lopez,  sir  Manasseh ; Gram- 
pound  ; trials,  1819 
L’Orme,  Phihbert  de  ; Tuileries ; 
1564 

Lorraine,  Chas.  of ; Lissa,  Mohatz, 
1687 

Lorraine,  duke  of ; Crecy,  1346 
Lorraine,  Claude  (painter),  1600-82 
Losinga,  H.  ; Norwich,  1091 
Loudon,  C.  J.,  1783-1843;  botany 
Loughborough;  att.-gen.  ; coali- 
tion, 1783 

Louis ; France,  Spain,  1724 
Louis  III.  ; Landgrave,  1130 
Louis  XI.,  “ Christian  ; ” blood, 
posts,  1470;  Provence 
Louis  XII.  ; tester,  1513 
Louis  XIII.  ; Louis  d’or,  1640 
Louis  XIV.  ; Dieu-donnd,  Nantes, 
1685 

Louis  XVIII.  ; Hartwell,  1807-14, 
France 

Louis,  king;  Hungary,  Buda,  1526 
Louis,  prince  of  Cond6 ; Jarnac, 

1569 

Louis  Bonaparte  ; Holland,  1806 
Louis-Napoleon ; France,  1848 
Louis-Philippe  ; France,  1830 
Louisa-Maria,  infanta;  Spain,  1846 
Louise,  queen,  d.  1850;  Belgium, 
1832 

Louth,  lord;  trials,  1811 
Louvel;  trials,  1820,  1812 
Lovat,  lord;  conspiracy,  trials, 

1747 

Lowe,  Alice;  trials,  1842 
Lowther,  vise.  ; administrations, 
1828 

Loyola,  Ignatius;  Jesuits,  1534 
Lucan,  earl  of ; trials,  1856 
Lucan,  killed,  65  ; Rome,  Cordova 
Lucas,  Mr. ; steel,  1804 
Lucian,  about  120-200 
Lucilius  ; satire,  116  b.c. 

Lucretia,  d.47B.c. ; Rome,  spinning 
Lucretius,  d.  52  B.c. 

Lucullus  ; luxury,  509  b.c. 

Lully;  nitric  acid,  1287  (music), 
1633-72 

Lumley  v.  Gye  ; trials,  1854 
Lunardi,  M.  ; balloons,  1784 
Lutatius;  naval  battles  ; 241  b.c. 
Luther,  Martin,  1483-1546;  Au- 
gustins, Lutheranism,  Dort, 
Protestantism,  Augsburg,  Cal- 
vinists, Worms 
Luther,  R.  ; planets,  1852 
Luxemburg,  marshal ; Enghien, 
1692 

Luxmore,  bishop  ; Bristol,  1807 
Lycurgus  ; Sparta,  881  B.c. 

Lyell,  sirC.,  b.  1797;  geology 
Lyly,  W.  ; euphuism,  1581 
Lyndhurst,  lord,  b.  1772;  adminis- 
trations, 1827,  chaneeUor,  lord 
high 

Ljmedoch,  lord;  Barro.sa,  1811  ; 

Bergen-op-Zoom,  St.  Sebastian 
Lynch;  trials,  1817 
Lyon,  capt.  ; north-west  passage, 
1821;  gen.  N.,  Springfield,  1861 
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Ijyon,  John  : Harrow  afhool,  15^0 
Lywmdor;  Sj);vrta,  405  Jt.o. 
Lysiinaolnrs  ; Ipsus,  joi  ».i'. 
Lysippns  ; Lyaistratus  ; Mculptnre, 
huMt.s,  328  n.o. 

l.yttt'lton,  (Joo.,  lord  ; dreams,  1779 
Lyttun,  I'l  liuhvor,  b.  1805 


M. 

Macadam,  J.  ; macadamising,  1819 
Macarthy,  sir  Charles  ; Sierra 
Leone,  Ashantees,  1824 
Macartney,  earl;  duel,  1786;  China, 
1703;  India 

Macaulay,  T.  H.,  1800-1859;  ad- 
ministrations, 1837 
lMacl>eth  ; Scotland,  1057 
IdacCabo  ; robbers,  1691 
MacClellan,  gen.  George,  b.  1826  ; 

United  States,  1861-2 
Macclesfield,  earl ; chiUicellor,  lord 
high,  1718 

MacCormack ; reaping  machine, 
1831 

Macdonald,  marsh;U  ; Parma, 
Trebia,  1799 

Macdonald,  capt. ; Prussia,  1861, 
ilacdonalds  massacred ; Glencoe, 
1692 

]\lac Dowell, gen.  J. ; Manassas,i86i 
IMaednff,  Mr.  ; duel,  1790 
^lacfarlane,  S.  ; trials,  1844 
Maegregor,  J. ; bank,  British,  1849 
Machiavelli,  X.,  1469-1527 
Mack,  general ; Ulm,  1805 
Mackay,  gen.  ; Killiecrankie,  1689 
Idackay  and  Vaughan  ; trials,  1816 
Mackintosh,  sirJ.,  1765-1832 
!McLachlan,  Jessie  ; truils,  1862 
Macklin,  C.  , d.  1797 
JIackhn  ; Bible,  books 
JIacreth,  ilr.  ; trials,  1841 
Macleod,  H.  D.  ; trials,  1858 
Macleod,  Mr. ; United  States,  1841 
:McMillan,  J.  ; trials,  1861 
MacNamara,  capt.  ; duel,  1803 
M'Clure,  capt.;  Franklin,  1850; 

north-west  passage 
M'CuUoch,  J.  R.,  6.  1789 
M'Xeill,  sir  J. ; Sebastopol,  1855 
McCarty,  gen.  ; Enniskillen,  1689 
:McClintock,  capt.  ; Franklin,  1859 
JlcGill,  Mr.  ; trials,  1842 
iIcKenzie,  Mr.  ; duel,  1788 
JlcXaghten,  sir  W.  ; killed,  1841 
MeXaughten,  Mr.  ; trials,  1761, 1843 
Macready,  W.,  b.  1793 
Macrobius,  d.  415 
;Madan,  bp.  ; Peterborough,  1794 
Sladiai,  the  ; Tuscany,  1852 
Jladison,  James  ; United  States, 
president,  1809 

Ma3cenas,  d.  8 ; dedications,  baths 
Magee,  J.  ; trials,  1813 
Magellan ; killed,  1521  ; circum- 
navigation, Philippine 
Magi ; fire  worshippers,  Epiphany 
Magnus,  king  ; Xorway,  Sweden 
Maguire,  capt.  ; Franklin,  1848 
JIagus,  Simon ; Simonians,  heretics 
Mahomet,  569-632  ; Hegira,  622  ; 
ilahometanism,  Mecca,  Me-  j 
dina,  Turkey,  Koran  j 

JIahomet  II.,  d.  1481 ; eastern  em-  | 
pire,  Turkey,  Adrian  ople, 

Constantinople,  Albania 
Maimonides,  d.  1208 
Maitland,  capt.  ; France,  1815 
Midtland,  sir  Fred.  ; China,  1838  ! 


Majomlio,  bishop  ; Clu'stcr,  1800 
j .Major  ; ctinchology,  1675 
' .Malachi  iiroi>liusicfl  alsjut  397  it.c, 
•Malcolm;  Scotland,  kings,  clan- 
ships, Alnwick,  Dunsinanu 
Malhcrlic  ; 1556-1628 
.Malibran,  madamo,  d.  1836 
.Malk't,  R.  ; carthtpiakcs,  seismo- 
metor,  1858 

Malmesbury,  lord,  b.  1807;  Bcrliy 
administnition.s,  1852,  1858 
Maltby,  bishop  ; Durham,  1836 
j Malthus,  T.,  1760-1834 
Millzcl,  J.  ; metronome,  1815 
Manassch,  Ren  Israel ; Jews,  1657 
.Manby,  capt.  ; life-preserver,  1809 
Miuiehestor,  earl  of;  administra- 
tions, 1620 

Manchester  will ; trials,  1854 
Maude ville,  vise. ; administrations, 
1620 

Manes  ; killed,  274 ; IVIanicheans 
Manfred;  killed,  1266;  Xaples 
ManUus  ; Cimbri,  102  b.c.,  Rome 
Manners,  lord  John ; Derby  ad- 
ministrations, 1852,  1858 
Mannings;  murderers,  trial,  1849 
Manny,  sir  W. ; charter-house,  1371 
Mansel,  bishop  ; Bristol,  1808 
Mansell,  T.  ; executions,  1857 
Mansfield,  lord;  att.-gen.,  1754; 
Dumblain,  1715  ; fictions  in 
law,  king’s  bench 
Mansfield,  C.  B.  ; benzole,  1849 
Manuel ; Eastern  emi>ire,  Trebi- 
zond 

ilanutius,  see  J Idus 
Mar,  earl  of ; Harlaw,  1411 
Marat ; stabbed  ; France,  1793 
Marcellus  ; Rome,  212  b.c. 

March,  Roger,  earl  of  ; rebelUons, 
1398 

March,  R.  ; rope-making,  1784 
Marchmont ; trials,  1858 
Marcion ; Marcionites,  140 
Marcus  Aurelius ; Rome  emp.  161 
Marcus  Curtius ; Rome,  362  b.c. 
Mardonius  ; Mycale,  Plataea, 
497  B.c. 

Margaret ; queens  (Edward  I.) 
Margaret  of  Anjou  (queen  of 
Henry  VI.),  d.  1481  ; Tewkes- 
bury, Towton,  Wakefield 
Margaret  of  Xorway;  Calmar,  1393 
Margaret  (governess  of  the  Xether- 
lands,  1559);  beards 
Margraff  ; beet-root,  1747 
Maria  da  Gloria ; Portugal,  1826 
Maria-Louisa,  d.  1847  ; France, 
p.  291 ; wills  (Xapoleon’s) 
Maria-Theresa  ; Germany,  1711 
Marie- Antoinette  ; France,  1793  ; 

diamond  necklace 
Marius,  d.  86  B.  c. ; Ambrones, 
Cimbri 

Markham,  abp.  ; York,  1776 
Marlborough,  duke  of,  1650-1716; 
com. -in-chief,  marshals,  Blen- 
heim, Douay,  Li&ge,  Lisle,  Mal- 
plaquet,  Oudenarde,  Ramilies 
Marlborough,  earl  of ; administra- 
tions, 1628 

Jlarlowe,  Chr.,  d.  1593 
Alarmont,  marshal ;'  Salamanca, 
1812 

Marmontel,  1723-99 
Marot,  1495-1544 
Marr,  earl  of;  trials,  1831 
Marsh,  bp.  ; Llandaff,  1816 
Marshall,  Mr.  : California,  1847 
Marshall,  T.  R.  ; trials,  1859 
Martel,  Charles ; France,  714 


•Marten,  Maria”;  IrialH,  1828 
1 Marth  ; fdaiicts,  1854 
' .Martial,  _/t.  100 

•Martin,  John  (painter),  1790-1854 
Martin,  Jon. ; fires,  Vork-minstcr, 
1829 

.Martin  ; i)opc.s 
•Martin,  Rd.  ; animals,  1822 
I .Martin,  rev.  G.  ; suicide,  i860 
•Martyr,  Peter,  d.  1561 
Marvell,  A.  ; d.  1678  ; ballot 
•Mary  ; queens  (Henry  IV.) 

Mary;  queen  regnant,  1553;  d. 
1558;  Calais 

Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  1542-87; 
Scotland,  Carlisle,  Edinburgli, 
sycamore,  Langside,  Loch- 
leven-castlc,  Fotheringay 
Maryborough,  lord  ; postmaster, 

1835 

Masaniello ; X"axjle.s,  1647 
Maskelyne,  Dr.  N^.  ; Greenwich, 
1765 ; Schiehallien,  1772 
Maskelyne,  X. ; Venus,  Greenwich, 
almanacs 

Mason,  Mr.  ; U.  States,  1861 
Massena  ; Zurich,  1799  ; ^Vlmeida, 
Busaco 

Massey  v.  Ileadfort ; trials,  1804 
Massillon,  1663-1742 
Mathew,  Theobald,  d.  1856;  tem- 
perance 

Mathews,  Chas,,  d.  1835 
Mathias  ; anabaptists,  1534 
Matilda,  queens  (William  I.) ; 

Bayeux  tapestry,  1066 
Matilda,  queens  (Stephen) 

Matilda  (empress)  ; queens,  1135 
Matilda,  Denmark  ; 1772  ; Zell 
Matilda,  countess ; Canossa,  1077 ; 
Italy 

Matthew,  St.  ; Gospel,  44 
Matthew,  T.,  abp.  ; York,  1606 
Matthews,  adm.  ; Toulon,  1744  * 
Maud.  See  Matilda 
Maule,  Fox  (lord  Panmure),RusseU 
administration,  1846 
MaunseU,  col.  ; meal-tub  plot,  1679 
Maupertuis  measured  the  latitude, 

1737 

Maurice,  F.  D.  ; working-man’s 
college,  1854 

Mausolus  ; 377  b.c.;  mausoleum, 
wonders 

Maximin ; Rome  emp.  235 ; giants, 
persecutions 

Mazarin,  cardinal ; France,  1643  ; 
tontines 

Mazzuoli,  F.  ; engraving,  1532 
Mead,  Dr.  Rich.,  1673-1754;  inocu- 
lation 

Meagher;  Ireland,  1848 
Medhurst,  Frs.  H.  ; trials,  1839 
Medici ; Medici  family 
Medici,  Catherine  de,  d.  1589;  Bar- 
tholomew, St. 

Medina-Sidonia,  duke  of ; armada 
Medon  ; Athens,  1044 
Mehemet,  Ah  ; Egypt,  Syria 
Meikle,  A.,  thrashing-machine, 
1776 

Melanchthon,  Philip,  1497-1560 ; 

Augsburg  confession 
Melas,  general ; Marengo  1800 
Melbourne,  viscoimt  ; Melbourne  ; 
trials,  1836 

Mellon,  Miss  (afterwards  duchess 
of  St.  Alban’s),  fii'st  appear- 
ance, 1795 

Melville,  lord  ; impeachment,  1806 
I Memnon  said  to  invent  alphabet, 

I 1822  b.c. 
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Menander,  d.  291  b.c. 

Mendelssohn,  R Bartholdy,  1809-48 
Mcndizabal,  Spain,  1835 
Mendoza,  Pedro  de ; liuenos  Ayres, 

1530 

Menou,  general;  Alexandria,  1800 
Menschikoff,  prince  ; Holy  Places. 
1853  ; Russia,  Alma,  Russo- 
Turkish  war 
Mercator;  charts,  1556 
Merovseus,  Merovingians,  Franco, 
448 

Mesmer,  Frederic  Ant.  ; mesmer- 
ism, 1766 

Metellus  ; Achaia,  147  B.C. 
Metastasio,  1698-1782 
Metius  ; telescopes,  1590-1609 
Meton  ; golden  number,  432  b.c. 
Mettcrnich,  prince,  1773-1859 
Metz,  M.  de  ; reformatory,  1839 
Meux  and  Co. ; porter 
Meyer,  Simon  ; Saturn,  1608-9-10 
Meyerbeer,  G.,  h.  1794 
Mezentius ; indiction,  312 
Micah  prophesies  about  750  B.c. 
Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  1474, 

1564 

Michael ; eastern  empire 
Michaelis,  J.  W.,  1717-91 
Michelet,  J.,  h.  1798 
Middlesex,  earl  of;  administra- 
tions, 1621 

Middleton,  C.  ; 1683-1750 
Middleton  ; N.W.  passage,  1742 
Middleton  (or  Myddleton),  sir 
Hugh,  1555-1631,  New  River 
Middleton,  John;  giants,  1578 
Miecislas ; Poland,  962 
Miguel,  dom.  ; Portugal,  1824 
Mildmay,  sir  J.  H.  ; trials,  1814 
Mildmay,  sir  Walter ; administra- 
tions, 1579 
Mill,  Jas.,  1776-1836 
Miller,  Hugh ; geology,  suicide, 
1856 

Miller  V.  Salomons;  trials,  1852 
Millie,  Mr.  ; trials,  1839 
Miltiades  ; Marathon,  490  B.c. 
Milman,  H.  H.,6.  1791 
Milosch  ; Servia,  1815 
Milton,  John,  1608-74  J Cripple- 
gate,  English  literature.  Para- 
dise Lost 

Mina,  d.  1836  ; Spain,  1835 
Minos;  Crete,  1015  b.c. 

Minto,  earl  of ; India,gov. -gen.  1807 
Miramon,  gen.  ; Mexico,  1859 
Mirfes,  M.  ; France,  1861 
Mister,  Josiah  ; trials,  1841 
Mitchell,  sir  F.  ; victuallers,  1621 
Mitchell,  D.  ; aquarium,  1853 
Mitchell,  adm.  ; Bantry-bay,  1801-2 
Mitchell ; Ireland,  1848 
Mitford,  sir  John  ; att. -general, 
1800 ; speaker,  1801  ;— -W., 
1744-1827 

Mithridates  the  Great,  131-63  b.c.  ; 
Pontus,  comets,  electuary, 
massacres,  omens 
Mitra,  gen.  B.,  Buenos  Ajues, 
1859 

Moffat,  colonel ; wrecks,  1857 
Mohun,  lord  ; duel,  1712 
Moir,  capt.  ; trials,  1830 
Moira,  earl  of;  India,  gov. -gen., 
1813 

M0I6,  count,  d.  1855 
Molesworth,  sir  William ; admi- 
nistrations, 1852 
Molifere,  1622-73 
Molinos,  1627-96 ; quietists 
Moljmeux,  Mi\  ; absentee,  1738 


Mompesson,  Giles ; victuallers, 
1621 

Monk,  general ; administrations, 
1660,  guards,  d.  1670 
Monk,  bishop  ; Gloucester,  1830 
Monmouth,  duke  of,  1685  ; rebel- 
lion, Sedgemoor,  iron  ma.sk, 
Bothwell 

Monroe,  Mr.  ; United  States,  pre- 
sident, 1817-21 
Monstrelct,  d.  1453 
Montacute,  marquess  of ; Man, 

1314-43 

Montagu,  lord ; administrations, 
1660,  1689 

Montagu,  lady  M.  W. ; inoculation, 
1718 

Montague,  Mrs.,  d.  1800;  May-day 
Montaigne,  1533-92 
Montalembert,  comte  de ; France 
Montanus  ; Montauists,  173 ; poly- 
glot, 1559 

Montefiore,  sir  Moses  ; Jews,  1837 
Montemolin,  comte  de ; Spain, 

1 860-1 

Montesquieu,  1689-1755 
Monteverde ; opera,  1607 
Montferrat ; assassins,  1192 
Montfort,  Simon  de  ; barons’  war, 
commons,  Kenilworth,  stew- 
ard, lord  high,  speaker,  Lewes, 
killed  at  Evesham,  1265 
Montfort,  Amauri  de  ; Albigenses, 
1208 

Montgolfier,  M.  ; balloons,  1783 
Montgomery,  Mr. ; • suicide,  duel, 
1803 

Montgomery,  comte  de  ; tourna- 
ments, 1559 

Montholon,  comte  de  ; will  (Napo- 
leon’s), 1821 
Monti,  1754  1828 

Montpensier ; France,  Spanish 
marriage,  1846 

Montrose,  duke  of ; administra- 
tions, 1804 

Montrose,  marquess  of,  executed, 
1650  ; Scotland,  Alford,  Philip- 
haugh 

Moore,  abp.  ; Canterbury,  1783 
Moore  ; murdered,  trials,  1853 
Moore,  capt.  ; Franklin,  1848 
Moore ; almanac,  1698-1713 
Moore,  serjeant ; leases,  1535 
Moore,  Anne  ; abstinence,  1808 
Moore,  sir  John,  k.  at  Corunna,  1809 
Moore,  sir  Jonas  ; Greenwich 
Moore,  Thos.,  1780-1852 
Mordamit,  Charles,  viscount ; ad- 
ministrations, 1689 
More,  sir  Thomas,  1482-1535;  ad- 
ministrations, 1529,  lord  chan- 
cellor, supremacy 
More,  Hannah,  1745-1833 
More,  Roger  ; rebellion,  1651 
Moreau,  general,  1763-1813  ; Ales- 
sandria, Augsburg,  Wurtem- 
berg,  Dresden 

Moreland,  Sam.  ; speaking- 
trumpet,  1671 
Morelli ; tourniquet,  1674 
Moreton,  John,  earl  of ; Ireland, 
1177 

Morgan;  buccaneer,  1668 
Morgan,  colonel ; Lmcoln 
Morgan,  confederate  general ; U. 
States,  1862 

Morland,  Geo.,  1764-1804 
Morley,  T.  ; music,  d.  1604 
Morning  Chronicle ; trials,  1810 
Morning  Herald  ; trials,  1809 
Morning  Post ; libel,  1792 


Mornington,  lord ; India,  1798 
Morpeth,  viscount  (now  earl  of 
Carlisle);  administrations,  1835 
Morris,  George;  flowers,  1792 
Morris,  Mr.  ; theatres,  1805 
Mortara,  E. ; Jews,  1858 
Mortier,  mar.  ; Romainville,  1814 
Mortimer,  E.  A.  ; trials,  1859 
Mortimer,  earl  of  March ; Berkeley, 
1327 

Morton,  archbishop ; Canterbury, 
1486 

Morton,  regent  of  Scotland,  1572 
Morton,  sir  A. ; administrations, 
1628 

Morton,  Thomas;  ether,  1846 
Morton  ; trials,  1852 
Moryson,  Fynes  ; forks 
Mosely,  Wolf,  &c.  ; trials,  i8ig 
Moses,  1571-1451  B.c. 

Moss,  bishop  ; Oxford,  1807 
Mosse,  Dr. ; lying-in-hospital,  1745 
Mothe-Guyon,  madame  de  la ; 
quietists,  1697 

Mountaigne,  abp.  ; York,  1628 
Mount-Sandford,  lord,  kiUed  ; 
trial,  1828 

Mouravieff ; Kars,  1855 
Mourzoufle ; Constantinople,  east- 
ern empire,  1204 
Mozart,  W.  A.  ; 1756-91 
Muirhead,  J.  G.  ; trials,  1825 
Mulgrave,  earl ; administrations ; 

1812,  Ireland,  lord-heut. 
Mullens,  J.  ; trials,  i860 
Miiller,  Max;  Sanskrit,  1859,  lan- 
guage 

Mulot,  M.  ; artesian  well,  1841 
Mummius,  L.,  Corinth,  146  B.c.  ; 
painting 

Munich,  marshal ; Perekop,  1736 
Munro,  H.  ; Buxar,  1764 
Munster,  earl  of  ; suicide,  1842 
Munzer  ; levellers,  anabaptists, 

1524-5 

Murat,  Joachim,  1767-1815 ; Erfurt, 
Naples 

Muratori,  L.,  1672-1750 
Murchison,  sir  Roderick  I.,  6.  1792 ; 
geology 

Murdoch,  Mr. ; gas,  1792 
Murillo,  1613-85  ; painting 
Murray,  Mr.  ; penny  post,  1683 
Murray,  earl  of ; Scotland,  1567 
Murray,  lady  Aug.  ; marriage  act, 

1793 

Murray,  B.  ; trials,  1841 
Murray,  bishop;  David’s,  St.,  1800 
Murray,  sir  James  ; Tarragona, 
1813 

Murray,  sir  George  ; administra- 
tions, 1834 
Musa ; Spain,  712 
Musseus,  Ji.  1413  b.c. 

Musgrave,  abp.  ; Hereford,  1837 
Musgrave,  sir  Richard  ; duel,  1802 
Mushat,  Mr.  ; steel,  1800 
Myddelton,  sir  Hugh,  1555-1631 ; 

New  River 
Mylne,  R.,  1734-1811 
Myron  (sculptor),  fl.  480  B.c. 
Mytton,  general ; Wales,  1645 


N. 

Nabis  ; Sparta,  206  b.c. 
Nabonassar, 747  b.c.  ; astronomy 
Nachimoff,  admiral  ; Sinope,  1853 
Nadir  Shah  ; Persia,  1732 ; Delhi, 
Afghanistan,  Caubl 
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Nnlmin  prophosioa  about  713  n.c. 
Nana  Sahib  ; Cawiiporo,  India, 

*857 

Napier  of  Merchiston  ; logarithms; 

Napier’s  bones,  1614 
Napier,  ailiniral  sir  t'.,  Tortugal, 
Sidon,  lialtic,  1854 
Najiier,  gen.  sir  0.  ; !ilocanoo,  1843 
Napier,  lord  : China;  Edinburgh; 

United  States,  1856 
Napier,  Mr.  coin,  1844 
Napoleon,  Jerome  ; Franco,  p.  291, 
note 

Napoleon  llonaparto,  1769-1821 
p.  291);  confederation,  legion 
of  honour,  luodoLs,  notables, 
Caii-o,  Kgypt,  Klluv,  Fontaine- 
bleau, Malta,  Mamelukes,  St 
Helena,  Simplon,  vaccination ; 
his  bottles : Acre,  Areola,  As- 
perne,  Auerstadt,  Austerlitz, 
Bautzen,  Borodino,  Castig- 
lione,  Charleroi,  Dresden, 
Eckmilhl,  Essling,  Eylau, 
Friedhuid,  llanau,  Italy,  Jena, 
La  Uothifere,  Leipsic,  Ligny, 
Lodi,  Lutzen,  Miwengo,  Mon- 
tereau.  National  guard.  Pul- 
tusk,  St.  Dizier,  Simplon, 
Tilsit,  Troyes,  Vienna,  Water- 
loo, Wurtzburg 

Napoleon,  king  of  Rome  ; France, 
p.  291 

Napoleon  III.,  b.  1808;  France,  p. 
291  ; Boulogne,  Strasbourg, 
Cherbourg,  Italy,  Magenta, 
Solferino 

Narses ; Gotbs,  Italy,  568  B.c.  ; 
Rome 

Narvaez,  gen.  ; Spain,  1846 
Nash,  Mr.  ; theatres,  parks,  1818 
Nasmyth,  J.  ; steam-hammer,  1838 
Nasmyth,  lieut.  ; Sihstria,  1854 
Nasr-ul-Din.  ; Persia,  1848 
Nearchus  ; sugar,  325  b.c. 
Nebuchadnezzar  ; Jews,  605  b.c.. 
Tyre,  Babylon 
Necho;  Egj'pt,  634  B.c. 

Neil,  col.  ; India,  1857,  Allahabad, 
Benares 

Neilson,  J.  ; blowing-machine.  1828 
Nelson,  admiral  lord,  1758-1805 ; 
Aboukir,  Boulo^e,  Copen- 
hagen, Naples,  Nile,  Rosetta, 
Santa  Cruz,  Teneriflfe,  Trafal- 
gar, Nelson’s  funeral 
Nero ; Rome,  emperor,  54 
Nesselrode,  comte  de,  1770-1862 
Newcastle,  marquess  of ; Marston- 
moor,  1644 

Newcastle,  duke  of  ; administra- 
tion, 1749;  Newcastle;  Aber- 
deen administration,  1852 
Newenham,  W.  B.  ; trials,  1844 
Newman,  rev.  J,,  and  AchiUi ; 

trials,  1852 ; Tractavians 
Newport,  sir  John ; exchequer, 
1834 

Newton,  sir  Isaac,  1642-1727  ; air; 
binomial  ; coin  ; diamond  ; 
astronomy  ; royal  society  ; 
hydrostatics  ; gravitation; 
mechanics 

Ney,  marshal,  1769-1815 ; Den- 
newitz,  France,  Quatre-Bras, 
Ulm,  Ney 

Neyle,  archbp. ; York,  1632 
Niccoli,  Nicholas  ; libraries,  1436 
Nicephori,  emperors  ; east  empire, 
802-963 

Nicephorus ; comets 
Nicholas;  Russia,  1825-55 


Nicholas  V.,  pope,  1447-55; 
Peter’s,  Rome 

Nichols,  col.  : Now  York,  1664 
Nicholson  ; trials,  1813 
Niebuhr,  B.  JI.,  1776-1821 
Nifepce;  photogra7)hy,  1814 
Niger,  P.,  killed,  194 
Nightingale,  F.,  b.  1820;  Scutari, 
Nightingale 

Ninu.s  ; Assyria,  2059  b.c. 

Nisbet,  sir  John;  advocates,  1685 
Noad,  11.  M.  ; electricity,  1855 
Noah,  2347  B.c.  ; ark,  Armenia 
Noailles,  marshal ; Dettingcn,  1743 
Norfolk,  Thomas,  duke  of ; ad- 
ministrations, 1540;  people 
Norman,  sir  J.  ; mayor,  1453 
Norman,  Robert ; magnet,  1576 
Nornianby  and  Buckingham,  duke 
of ; administrations,  1702 
Normanbj',  marquess  of  ; Ireland 
(lord-lieut.)  1835 
North,  bishoj> ; Winchester,  1781 
North,  lord;  administrations,  1770 ; 
North 

North,  lord,  1733-92 ; North  ad- 
ministrations, 1770 
North,  sir  Francis  ; king’s  counsel, 
1^3 

Northampton,  Henry,  earl  of  ; ad- 
ministrations, i6<^ 
Northumberland,  Algernon,  duke 
of;  Derby  administration,  1852 
Northumberland,  Dudley,  duke  of ; 

administrations,  155T 
Northumberland,  Hugh,  duke  of; 

Ireland,  lord-lieut.,  1763 
Northumberland,  earl ; coaches, 
Man 

Norton,  sir  Fletcher;  att.-gen., 

1763 

Norton,  Jeffrey  de;  recorder,  1298 
Norton  v.  lord  Melbourne  ; trials, 
1836 

Nostradamus  ; almanacs,  1566 
Nott,  gen.  ; Ghiznee,  1842 
Nottingham,  earl  of ; administra- 
tions, 1684 

Numa  Pompilius ; Rome,  kings, 
715  B.c.  ; calendar 
Numitor  ; Alba,  795  B.  c. 

Nunez,  A.  ; Paraguay,  1535 


O. 

Oakley,  sir  Charles;  Madras,  1792 
Oates,  T.  ; Oates’  plot,  1678 
Obadiah  prophesies  about  587  B.c. 
O’Brien,  king ; Limerick,  1200 
O’Brien,  W.  S.  ; Ireland,  1846,  1848 
O’Connell,  Mr.  Daniel,  1775-1847  ; 
duel,  1815;  agitators,  duel, 
emancipation,  repeal,  trials 
(1831,  1844),  Ireland 
O’Connell,  Mr.  Morgan  ; duel,  1835 
O’Connor,  Arthur;  press,  riots, 
trials,  1798 

O’Connor,  Fergus,  d.  1855;  char- 
tists 

O’Connor,  Roger;  trials,  1817 
Ochus  ; Persia,  359  b.c. 

Octavius  ; Rome,  37  b.c. 

Odin;  Sweden,  70  b.c. 

Odo,  earl  of  Kent ; treasurer 
Odo,  archbishop ; Canterbuiy, 
941-58 

Odoacer  ; Italy,  476,  Heruli 
i O’Donnell,  gen.  ; Spain,  1841 
' CEdipus;  Boeotia,  1266-76  b.c. 
i CEnotiais ; Arcadia,  Greece,  1 710  b.  c. 


Oersted,  H.  C.,  1777-1851  ; elec- 
tricity, 1819 

Ogle,  George  ; duel.  1802 
Oglethorpe,  gen.  ; Go(jrgia,  1732 
O’Grady,  Mr.  ; duel,  1803 
Ogygos;  deluge,  1764  b.c. 
O’llalloran,  Dr.;  trials,  x8i8 
O’Keefe  : trials,  1825 
Olbcrs,  M.  ; planet,  1802 
Oldca.stlo,  sir  John ; burnt,  1418 
Oliphant,  sir  Win.  ; advocate 
Olivarez  governs  Spain,  1621-43 
Oliver,  L.  ; trials,  1858 
Ollivant,  bp.  ; IJandaff,  1849 
O’Loghlen,  sir  M.  ; Roman  catho- 
lics, 1836 
Omai  ; (Itaneite 

Omar,  caliph,  634  ; Alexandria,  Ali 
Omar  Pacha  ; Citate,  Montenegro, 
Oltcnitza,  Ingour,  Russo- 
Turkish,  war,  1855 
Ommaney,  capt.  ; Franklin,  1850 
O’Moore,  Rory;  Carlow,  1577 
O’Neil ; rebellion,  massacre,  Black- 
water,  1598 

O’Neil ; Miss,  appears  at  Covent 
Garden,  1814 
Opie,  John,  1761-1807 
Oppian,  171 

Onslow,  sir  R.  ; administrations, 
1714 

Orange,  William,  prince  of  ; Hol- 
land, Maestricht,  revolution, 
1572  ; England,  1689 
Orange,  prince  of ; Quatre-Bras, 
1815 

Orbelliani ; Circassia,  1857 
Orellana;  Amazonia,  1540 
Orestes;  Myceme,  Sparta,  1175  B.c. 
Orfila;  1783-1853 
Orford,  earl  of  ; admiralty,  1709 
Orloflf,  count ; diamonds,  1772 
Ormond,  James,  duke  of;  Ireland, 
1711  (?) 

Ormond,  earl  of ; combat,  1446 
Ormond,  marq.  of;  Rathmines, 
1649 

Orr,  Wm.  ; trials,  1797 
Orrery,  earl  of ; orrery 
Ortega,  gen.  ; Spain,  i860 
Osborn,  Sherard  ; Franklin,  1854 
Osborne,  sir  Thos. ; administra- 
trations,  1672 
Oscar;  Sweden,  1844 
Osgodeby,  Adam  de ; master  of 
the  rolls,  1295 

Ospina  ; New  Grenada,  1857 
Ossory,  lord  ; tea,  1666 
Osymandyas;  Egypt,  2100  B.c.; 

observatories,  painting 
Othman  ; Turkey,  1298 
Otho  ; Rome,  emp.,  6g  ; Germany, 
936  ; Greece,  1832-62 
Otto,  M.  ; Amiens,  1802 
Ottocar  ; Bohemia,  1197 
Oudinot,  marshal ; Rome,  1849 
Outram,  sir  James,  b.  1805  ; Mo- 
hammerah,  India,  1857 
Overbury,  sir  T..  poisoned,  1613 
Ovid,  d.  18 

Owen,  W.  D,  ; trials,  1858 
Owen,  Robert ; sociahsts,  1834 
Owen,  R.,  b.  1804  1 odontography, 
palaeontology 

Oxenden,  sir  George  ; Surat,  1664 
Oxford,  Edwai'd  ; trials,  1840 
Oxford,  earl  of  ; administrations, 
1 702 

Oxford,  Robert,  earl  of ; adminis- 
trations, 1702 

Oxford,  John,  earl  of ; yeomen, 
1846 
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P. 

Paciolo;  al{?ebra,  1494 
Padcion,  lieut. ; takes  Cerbbre, 
1800 

Paget,  lord ; duel,  trials,  i8og 
Paget,  lord  Wm.,  v.  Cardigan, 
trials,  1844 

Paget,  sir  A.  ; trials,  1808 
Paget,  sir  William ; administra- 
tions, 1547 

Paine,  Thomas  ; trials,  1792 
Pakington,  sir  John  ; admiralty, 
1858 

Palafox,  gen.  ; Saragossa,  1809 
Palamedes ; alphabet,  backgam- 
mon, battle, dice, chess,68o  b.c. 
Palestrina ; 1529-94,  music 
Palladio,  A.,  1518-80 
Palliser,  sir  Hugh;  Ushant,  1778 
Palm,  the  bookseller  ; trials,  1 806 
Palma,  cardinal,  shot;  Rome,  1848 
Palmer,  J.  ; mail  coaches,  1784 
Palmer;  duel,  1815;  trials,  1856 
Palmerston,  lord;  b.  1784;  Pal- 
merston 

Panizzi,  A.  ; British  Museum,  1859 
Panmure,  lord ; administrations, 
1851 

Paoh,  Pascal;  Corsica,  1753 
Papachin,  adm.  ; flag,  1688 
Papin ; steam-engine,  1681 
Papineau  ; Canada,  1837 
Papirius  Cursor ; sun  dial,  293  b.  c. 
Paracelsus  ; d.  1 541  ; alchemy 
Parini,  1729-99 
Paris,  count  of ; b.  1838 
Park,  Mungo ; d.  1805  ; Africa 
Parker,  adm.  ; Copenhagen,  1801 
Parker,  abp.  Matthew ; Canter- 
bury, 1558;  liturgy.  Nag’s 
Head 

Parker  (mutineer)  ; trials,  1797 
Parker,  capt.  ; Boulogne  . 

Parker,  sir  Peter;  Bellair,  1814 
Parker,  Thomas,  lord;  chancellor, 
lord  1718  , 

Parkes,  consul ; China,  i860 
Parma,  duke  of;  Yvrcs,  1590 
Parma,  prince  of ; Antwerp,  1585 
Parmenio  ; Macedonia,  329  b.c. 
Parnell,  sir  Henry ; administra- 
tions, 1831 

Parr,  Thomas  ; 1483-1635  ; longe- 
vity 

Parrhasius  ; painting,  fi.  397  b.  c. 
Parry,  E.  ; north-west  i>assage, 
1818 

Parsons,  bp.  ; Peterborough,  1813 
Parsons  family  ; Cock-lane  ghost, 
impostors,  1762 

Pascal,  B.  ; 1623-62  ; air,  calcu- 
lating machine,  barometers 
Paskiewitch;  Silistria,  1854 
Pasteur,  M.  ; fermentation,  1861 
Patch,  Mr.  ; trials,  1806 
Pate,  heut.  ; trials,  1850 
Paterculus  ; d.  31 
Paterson,  W.  ; bank,  1694  ; Darien 
Paton,  Miss  ; at  Haymarket,  1822 
Patrick,  St,  ; preaches,  433,  Ar- 
dagh,  Armagh,  Dublin,  isles, 
shamrock 

Paul,  St.  ; martyred,  65  ; popes 

Paul ; see  Sarpi 

Paul  I.  ; Russia,  1796 

Paul  II.  ; pope,  1464 ; purple 

Paul,  sir  J.,  <fcc.  ; trials,  1855 ; 

fraudulent  trustees 
Paulinus ; bells,  400 


Pauli,  Mr.  ; duel,  1807 
Paululio,  Anafesto  ; doge,  697 
Paulus  iEmilius  ; Cannse,  216  b.c. 
Paulus,  Marcus  ; compass,  1260 
Paulus : Abrahamites 
Pausanias  ; Sparta,  480  B.  c.  ; Pla- 
tese,  Macedon,  336  b.c. 

Pausias,  of  Sicyon,  360-330  b.c.  ; 
painting 

Paxton,  sir  Joseph;  exhibition  of 
1851  ; crystal  palace 
Payne,  Mr.  G.  ; duel,  1810 
Peabody,  G.,  b.  1795  ; London,  1862 
Peace,  the  prince  of  ; Spain,  1806 
Pearce,  &c.  ; gold  robbery,  1857 
Peckham,  abp.  ; Canterbury,  1279 
Pedro  (Peter);  Portugal,  Brazil, 
1822 

Peel,  captain  sir  F.  ; India,  1858 
Peel,  col.  ; West  Australia,  1828 
Peel,  sir  Robert ; 1788-1855  ; ad- 
ministration, 1834;  acts  of 
parliament,  conservative,  corn 
bill,  duel,  1815 ; income-tax, 
tariff 

Peele,  James  ; book-keeping,  1569 
Pelham,  H.  ; administration,  1744 
Pelham,  bp.  ; Bristol,  1807  ; Nor- 
wich, 1857 

Pelham,  sir  W.  ; engineers,  1622 
Pelletier ; quinine,  1820 
Pellew,  sir  Ed. ; naval  battles, 
1795 

Peltier,  M.  ; libel,  trials,  1803 
Pemberton,  sir  Fx’ancis ; king’s 
bench,  1681 

Pembroke,  earl  of ; administra- 
tions, 1702 ; lord  lieutenant 
Lincoln  ; protectorates  ; Salis- 
bury ; admiralty 
Pengelly,  W.  ; man 
Penn,  admiral ; Jamaica,  1655 
Penn,  Wm.  ; d.  1718 ; Pennsylva- 
nia, Quaker 

Penny,  captain  ; Franklin,  1850 
P6pe,  gen.  F.  ; Naples,  1820 
Pepin  ; Australia,  France,  Ferrara, 
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Pepys,  bp. ; Worcester,  1841 
Perceval,  Sp.  ; m.  1812;  Perceval 
Percy  (Hotspur) ; Otterburn,  1388 
Percy,  lord;  Durham,  1346;  Ho- 
melden 

Perdiccas  ; Macedon,  454  b.c. 
Perdita,  Mrs.  Robinson;  theatres, 
1779 

Pereire,  M.  ; credit  mobilier,  1852 
Pfere  la  Chaise  ; d.  1709  ; cemeteries 
Pereyra;  Uruguay,  1856 
Pericles  ; Athens,  469  b.c. 

Perillus  ; brazen  bull,  570  b.c. 
Perkin  Warbeck  ; Warbeck,  1492 
Perkin,  W.  H.  ; anihne,  1857 
Perkins  ; engraving ; copper-plate 
printing,  1819 

Perreaus  ; forgery  ; trials,  1 776 
Perreira ; deaf  and  dumb 
Perring,  John  ; mayor,  1803 
Peiry,  Mr.  ; trials,  1810 
Perry,  lieut.  ; trials,  1854 
Perseus  ; Pydna,  168  b.c 
Persigny,  J.  G.,  b.  1808 ; France 
i860 

Persius,  34-65 ; satires 
Perugino,  Paolo,  1446-1524 
Peter  the  Cruel  ; Montiel,  1 369 
Peter  the  Great ; 1672-1725  ; Russia, 
Deptford,  Petersburg,  Narva, 
Pultowa 

Peter  the  Hermit ; crusades,  1094 
Peters,  C.  H.  ; planets,  1862 
P6tion  ; Port-au-Prince,  1806 


Peto,  S.  M.,  b.  1809;  diorama,  1855 
Petrarch,  1304-74;  Petrarch,  son- 
nets 

Petre,  sir  Wm.  ; administms  , 1547 
Petronius;  Ethiopia,  22  b.c. 
Petronius  Arbiter,  d.  66 
Pettigrew,  T.  ; epitaphs,  1857 
Petty,  H.  ; “all  the  talents,”  1807 
Petty,  Wm.  ; Royal  Society,  1660 
Phalaris  ; brazen  bull,  599  b.  c. 
Pharamond;  France,  418 
Pharaohs;  Egypt,  1899 b.c. 
Pharnaces ; Pontus,  Cappadocia, 
744  B.c. 

Phaidrus  writes  fables,  8 
Pheidon,  Jl.  869  b.c.  ; coinage, 
silver,  scales,  weights 
Phelps,  Mr.  ; theatres,  Sadler’s 
Wells,  1844 

Phepoe,  Mrs.  ; trials,  1797 
Phidias,/.  438  b.c.  . statues 
Philip,  D. ; France,  Macedon,  Spain, 
Hesse,  Orleans,  1640 
Philip,  St.,  Neri;  oratorios,  1550 
Philip  the  Good ; Burgundy,  Hol- 
land, 1419-67 

Philip  the  Great,  killed  336  b.c.  ; 
Macedon,  .®toha,  Chaeronsea, 
Locri,  338  B.c. 

Philip  II.  ; Spain,  1556 
Philippa,  queen  (Edw.  III.) ; Dur- 
ham, 1346 

Philipps,  T. ; Newport,  1839 
Phillip,  gov.  ; Australia,  1788 
Phillips,  T.  ; fire-annihilator,  1849 
Philopoemen  ; Achaia,  194  b.c. 
Philpott,  bp.  ; Worcester,  1861 
Phipps,  capt  ; north-west  passage, 
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Phocas ; east.  emp. , 602 
Phocion  ; killed,  317  b.c. 
Phoroneus;  Argos  (1807  b.c.),  sa- 
crifice, laws 

Photius  Gallus  ; rhetoric,  87  b.c. 
Piastus ; Poland,  842 
Piazzi,  M.  ; planets,  1801 
Pichegru;  Mannheim;  killed,  1805 
Pickard,  sir  H.  ; lord  mayor,  1357 
Picton,  gen.,  trials,  1806;  Quatre- 
Bras,  Waterloo,  1815 
Pierce  ; United  States,  president, 

1853 

Piers,  abp.  ; York,  1589 
Pigot,  David  Richard ; exchequer, 
1846 

Pigot,  Id ; India,  Pigot  diamond, 
1802 

Pigot,  major-gen.  ; Malta,  1800 
Pike,  Miss  ; Cork,  trials,  1800 
Pilkington,  bishop;  liturgy 
Pilpay  ; fables 

Pindar,  Peter,  522-439  b.c.  (Dr. 

Wolcot) ; trials,  1807 
Pinel,  M.  ; lunatics,  1792 
Pinzon ; America,  S.,  1508 
Pisander;  naval  battles,  394  b.c. 
Pisistratus;  Athens,  527  b.c. 
Pitman,  I.  ; phonography,  1837 
Pitt ; diamond,  1720 
Pitt,  Wm.  ; see  Chatham,  earl 
Pitt,  Wm.,  1759-1806;  Pitt  ad- 
ministration, 1783 ; Pitt’s  India 
bill,  reform,  duel,  1798 
Pius;  popes 

Pius  IV.  ; confession,  1504 
Pius  VII.  ; concordat,  1801 
Pius  IX.  ; pope,  1846;  papal  ag- 
gression, conception 
Pizarro  ; America,  1524 
Plato,  429-347  b.c.  ; academies, 
anatomy,  antipodes,  names, 
Sicily 
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John  : oxocutions,  1847 
Pliiutiia,  li.  i8a  II. o.  ; ilmmii 
IMinv,  tho  oldor,  24  79:  iioarl.s, 
V'osuviua  ; tho  younger,  d.  100 
I’liuuor,  air  Thoiuiw ; iitt.-goiL, 
i8ia 

riuinmor,  Kugonia  ; trial.s,  i860 
I’lunkot,  lord  ; lord  chancollor 
(Ireland),  1830 
riutarch,  ti.  80 
I’ocock,  admiral ; Cuba,  1762 
Poorio,  C.  : Naples,  1850-59-60 
Pogson,  N.  ; planets,  1856 
I’oicticrs,  Roger  do ; Livorjiool, 
10^ 

Poitovin,  M.  ; balloons,  1850-58 
Polo,  Mr.  Wellesley;  mint;  trials, 
1825 

Pole,  abp.  ; Canterbury,  1556 
Polignac,  prince  de  ; Frairce  ; 1830 
Polk,  Jas.  ; United  SUites,  presi- 
dent, 1845 

Pollio,  C.  ; slavery,  42  B.c. 

Pollock,  gen.  G.  ; India,  1842  • 
Pollock,  sir  Frederick ; attorney- 
general,  exchequer,  1834-1844 
Polo,  Marco,  writes,  1298 
Polybius,  207-122  B.c. ; .signals,  tele- 
graphs, Achaia,  x>hj’sic 
Pol^'carp  martyred,  166 
Poli’dorus  ; Laocoon 
Pomare  ; Otaheite,  1799 
Pompey,  killed  48  b.c.  ; Rome, 
Spain,  Pharsalia 
Pond,  J. ; Greenwich,  i8ir 
Pontius,  C.;  Caudine forks,  321  b.c. 
Poole,  A. ; auricular  confession,  1858 
Pope,  Alex. , 1688-1744 ; alexandrine 
verse,  satire,  Homer,  1714 
Pope,  gen.  J.  ; Manassas,  United 
States,  1862 

Popham,  sir  Home ; Buenos  Ayres, 
Cape,  trials,  1807 
Poppma  (wife  of  Nero);  masks 
Porsenna  ; labyrinth,  520  b.c. 
Person,  prof,  1759-1808  ; writing 
Porteous  mob,  1736 
Porter,  sir  Charles  ; Limerick 
Porteus,  bp. ; London,  1787 
Portland,  duke  of,  administra- 
tions, 1783 ; Ireland  (lord 
lieutenant)  ; Junius 
Portman,  sir  Wm, ; king’s  bench, 

1554 

Portsmouth,  earl  of;  trials,  1823 
Posidonius,,/!.  86  b.c.  ; atmosphere, 
moon,  tides,  air 
Potamon  ; eclectics,  about  i 
Potter,  abp.  ; Canterbury,  1737 
Pottinger,  sir  H. ; China,  1841 
Poussin,  N.,  1594-1665 
Powell,  Langharne,  and  Poyer, 
colonels  ; Wales,  1647 
Power,  Mr.  ; wrecks,  1841 
Power,  Mrs.  Mary  ; longevity,  1853 
Powys,  bishop;  Man,  1854 
Poyer,  colonel ; Wales,  1647 
Praslin  murder,  1847 
Praxiteles,  Jl.  363  b.c.  ; mirrors 
Premislaus  ; Poland,  1295 
Prescott,  Wm.  ; 179^1859 
Preston,  lord ; conspiracy,  1691 
Pretender,  old,  1688-1765  ; young, 
1720-88  ; Pretender,  Falkirk, 
Prestonpans,  Culloden 
Pretsch,  P. ; photo-galvanography, 
1854 

Prevost,  sir  George ; Plattsburg, 
1814 

Priam  ; Ilium,  Troy,  1224  b.c. 
Price,  Mr.  ; duel,  1816  ; alchemy 
Price,  Charles  ; mayor,  1802 


Price,  adm.  ; Potropaulovski,  1854 
Prichard,  Dr.  ; othnology,  1841-7 
PrioHsnitz,  Viucont ; hydropathy, 
1828 

Priostloy,  Joseph,  1733-1804;  oarth- 
<piakoH,  eudiometer,  nitrous 
gas,  oxygen,  fluorine 
' Pride,  col.  ; Pride's  purge,  1648  ; 
I Rump  parliament 
I Prim,  gen.  ; Castellojos,  Guad-el- 
ras,  i860 

I Prior,  .M.,  1664-1721 
; Prince,  II.  J.  ; agapemonians 
Priscillian  ; gnostics,  384 
i Probert ; trials,  1824 
! Probus,  Romeemp.,  276:  ma.ssacre 
I Procles  ; biarch,  1102  b.c. 
i Propertius,  26  b.c. 

Prynne,  W. , 1600-70 
Psamnietichus,  650  B.c.  ; Egypt, 
labyrinth,  language,  sieges 
Psousennes,  971  b.c.  ; Egypt 
Ptolemy  (astronomer),  d.  i6r 
Ptolemy ; Egypt,  Bible,  Septua- 
gint,  Ipsus,  pharos,  arithme- 
tic, academies 

Ptolemy  Epiiihanes,  205  b.c.  ; 
Egypt,  Rosetta 

Puckering,  sir  John  ; chancellor, 
lord  high,  1592 

Pugin,  A.  W.,  1811-52;  decorat.  art 
Pullen,  capt.  ; Franklin,  1852 
Pulteney,  rt.  hon.  Mr.  ; adminis- 
trations, 1714 

Pulteney,  sir  James;  Ferrol,  1800 
PurceU,  Henry,  1658-95 
Purchas,  Sam.,  1577-1628 
Purdon,  col.  ; Ashantees,  1826 
Purefoy ; duel,  1788;  trials,  1794 
Pusey , Dr.  E. , 6.  1 800 ; Puseyism 
Pye,  Hen.  J. ; poet-lam-eate,  1790 
Pym,  J.,  d.  1643 
Pyrrho;  sceptics,  334  B.c. 

Pyrrhus,  281  B.c.  ; Macedon,  Epi- 
rus, Tarentum 

Pythagoras,/.  555  B.c.  ; acoustics, 
astronomy,  Copernicus,  Egypt, 
the  globe,  harmonic  strings, 
shoes,  solar  system,  spheres 


Q- 

Quekett,  prof  ; histology,  1857 
Quentin,  col. ; duel,  1815 ; trials, 
1814 

Quevedo,  1570-1647 
Quin,  James;  first  appearance  in 
London,  1716 
Quintilia ; Quintilians 
Quintin ; libertines,  525 
Quintus  Fabius,  291  b.c.  ; painting 
Quiros ; New  Hebrides,  1606 


R. 

Rabelais,  F.,  1483-1553 
Rachel,  mademoiselle,  d.  1858 
Racine,  J.,  1639-99 
Radcliffe,  Dr.  John;  Radcliffe 
library,  1737 

Radetzky,  marshal,  d.  1858;  Aus- 
tria, Novara,  Italy,  1848 
Radnor,  earl  of ; administrations, 
1684 

Rae,  Dr.  ; Franklin,  1848 
Raglan,  lord ; Russo-Turkish  war, 

1854 

; Ragotski ; Tran.sylvania 


IkiikoN,  .Mr.,  1781 ; Hunday-uchooln, 
education,  infanticide 
Ifaleigli,  sir  Walter,  1552-1618; 
dress,  Pennsylvania,  TrinichKi, 
Virginia,  Fngland 
, Ramirez  II.  ; Hemincas,  938 
Ramoses  ; Fgypt,  1618  ii.c. 
Ramsay,  David  ; comliat,  1631 
Ram.say,  sir  George  ; duel,  1790 
l^mcd  ; Trappist,  1662 
Randoliih,  T.  ; post  office,  1581 
Randolph,  bp.  ; Bangor,  London, 

i8og 

Raphael,  1483-1520;  cartoons 
Raphael,  Alex. ; Roman  CathoUcs, 
1834 

Rarcy,  J.  S.  ; horse,  1858 
Rattazzi,  U.,  b.  1808;  Italy,  1862 
Rauch,  1777-1857 
Ravaillac  kills  Henry  IV.,  1610 
Rawdon,  lord;  Camden,  1781 
Rawlin.son,  col.  sir  H.,i).  1810;  As- 
syria, llabylon,  Behistfin,  1844 
Ray,  John,  1628-1705 
Rayhere ; Bartholomew’s,  rioo 
Itaymond,  lord ; attorney-general, 
1725  ; king’s  bench 
Reaumur,  d.  1757;  light 
Reay,  Miss,  killed  ; trials,  1779 
Rcay,  lord  ; combat,  1631 
Rebeccaites  ; trials,  1843 
Redanies,  D.  ; execution,  1857 
Redesdale,  lord  ; att.  -gen. , 1800 
Redpath,  L.  ; trials,  1857 
Reece,  R.  ; bogs,  1849 
Reed,  Andrew,  1787-1862  ; orphan, 
idiots,  incurables 
Reeves,  Mr.  John ; levellers,  1792 
Regnier,  gen.  ; Kalitsch,  Maida, 
Ximera,  1811 

Re^ilus,  250  B.C.,  Carthage 
Reichenbach  ; paraffine,  1831 
Reichenstein  ; telliu'ium,  1782 
Reichstadt,  duke  de ; France,  p.  291 
Reid,  gen.  ; India,  1857 
Reinbauer ; trials,  1829 
Rembrandt,  1606-75 
Remigius  de  Fescamp;  Lincoln, 
1086 

Remy,  St.  ; Rheims 
Renata,  Maria  ; witchcraft,  1749 
Renaudot,  M.  ; newspapers,  1631 
Rennie,  J.  (1761-1821),  and  sir  J.  ; 
breakwater,  1812;  Waterloo- 
bridge,  London-bridge 
Reschid,  Pacha  ; Tm-key,  1853 
Reuchlin,  J.,  d.  1522 
Reuss  ; engraving 
Reynere,  Richard;  sheriff,  1189 
Reynolds,  sir  Joshua ; royal 
academy,  1768 

Reynolds,  sir  Joshua,  1723-92 
Reynolds,  abp.  ; Canterbm-y,  1313 
Reynolds,  capt. ; trials,  1840 
Reynolds,  George  ; duel,  1788 
Riall,  gen.  ; Chippawa,  1814 
Ricasoli,  B.,6.  abt.  1803 ; Italy,  1861 
Rice,  Spring  (lord  Monteagle) ; 

admini-strations,  1834 
Rich,  Richard,  lord;  lord  chan- 
cellor, 1547 

Richard  I.,  England,  1189;  Acre, 
Ascalon,  Coeur  de  Lion,  Dieu 
et  mon  droit,  laws,  Oleron, 
navigation  laws 
Richard  III.,  1485  ; Bosworth 
Richardson,  sir  John,  1848 ; 
Franklin 

Richardson,  H.,  1852;  hfe-boat, 
Sam.,  1689-1761 

Richelieu,  duke  of;  Closterseven, 

1757 
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Richmond,  duke  of ; administra- 
tions, 1782,  &c.  ; Ireland,  duel 
Richter,  J.  Paul,  1763-1825 
Ridel,  Stephen,  1189;  chancellor, 
lord,  Ireland 

Rider,  William  ; silk  hose 
Ridley,  bp.,  burnt,  1554 
Riego  put  to  death,  1823 ; Spain 
Rienzi,  N.,  1354;  Rome 
Riguet,  M.  ; tunnels 
Rinuccini,  Octavio,  1600  ; opera 
Ripon,  earl  of,  1827  ; Goderich 
Rivers,  earl,  1483 ; murdered, 
Pomfret 

Rizzio,  David,  m.  1 566 ; Scotland 
Robert ; Cistercians,  Scotland, 
France,  Naples 

Robert,  duke  of  Normandy; 

Tinchebray,  1106 
Robert  II.  ; pilgrimages,  1060 
Robertson,  capt.  ; trials,  1862 
Robertson,  Dr.  Wm.,  1721-93 
Robespierre ; reign  of  terror, 
France,  1793 

Robin  Hood  ; robbers,  archery,  1189 
Robinson  Crusoe ; J uan  Fernandez 
Robinson,  F. ; corn,  Goderich,  1815 
Robinson,  James  ; ether,  1848 
Robinson,  R.  ; independents 
Robinson,  sir  Thomas ; adminis- 
trations, 1754 

Robinson,  of  York,  murdered; 
trials,  1853 

Robson,  W.  ; trials,  1856 
Rochambeau  ; Yorktown,  1781 
Rochefoucault,  1613-80 
Rochester,  earl  of ; administra- 
tions, 1679 

Rockingham,  marq.  of;  adminis- 
trations, 1765  ; Rockingham 
Roderick  the  Great ; Wales,  843 
Rodney,  G.  ; Eustatia,  1781 
Rodolph  of  Hapsburg ; Austria, 
1278 

Rodolph  of  Nuremberg ; Wire,  1410 
Roebuck,  J.;  duel,  1835 ; Sebastopol 
Roger;  Sicily,  Naples,  1130 
Rogge-wein ; circumnavigator,  Eas- 
ter Island,  1722 

Rohan,  card.  ; diamond  neckl.,  1786 
Rollin,  1661-1741 
Romain,  M.  ; balloons,  1785 
Romilly , sir  Samuel ; criminal  law, 
suicide,  1818 

Romilly,  sir  J.  ; solicitor-general, 
master  of  the  rolls,  1851 
Romney,  1734-1802 
Romulus ; Home,  753  b.c.  ; ca- 
lendar, Alba,  aruspices 
Romulus  Augustulus ; western 
empire,  475 

Ronalds,  F.  ; electric  telegraph, 
1823 

Ronge,  J.  ; kinder-garten,  1851 
Rooke,  sir  George  ; Gibraltar, 
1704;  snuff,  Alderney,  Cadiz, 
Cape  la  Hogue,  Gibraltar, 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  Vigo 
Roper,  colonel ; duel,  1788 
Rosas;  Buenos  Ayi-es,  1852 
Roscoe,  W.,  1753-1831 
Rose,  sir  H.  ; India,  1858 
Roseberry,  countess  of;  trials,  1814 
Ross,  sir  J.  ; Franklin,  north-west 
passage,  1848 

Ross,  colonel;  duelling,  1817 
Ross,  gen.  ; Ilaltimore,  Washing- 
ton, 1814 

Rosse,  earl  of ; telescopes,  1828 ; 

Royal  Society,  1848 
Rosser,  Mr.,  and  Miss  Darbon ; 
trials,  1841 


Rossi,  count,  TO.,  1848;  Rome 
Rossini,  G.  ; b.  1792 
Rostopchin ; Moscow,  1812 
Rothesay  ; duke 
Rothschild,  baron  ; Jews,  1849 
Rothschild,  Anselm  (the  first), 
d.  1812 

Roubiliac,  d.  1762 
Roupell,  W.,  M.P.  ; trials,  1862 
Rousseau,  J.  J.,  1712-1778 
Rowan,  A.  H.  ; trials,  1794,  1805 
Rowe,  Nicholas;  poet-laureate,  d. 

1715 

Rowley,  admiral  J. ; Bourbon,  1810 
Roxana  ; Macedon,  311  b.c. 
Roxburgh,  duke  of,  1812 ; Boc- 
caccio 

Rozier,  M.  ; balloons,  1783 
Rubens,  P.  P. , 1577-1640 
Rudbeck,  01.,  thoracic  duct 
Rudolph ; Austria,  Germany 
Ruhmkorff’s  induction  coil,  1851 
Runjeet  Singh ; Afghanistan,  1818 ; 
diamonds 

Rupert,  prince,  1619-82  ; election, 
Birmingham,  Edgehill,  Mar- 
ston-moor,  Naseby,  Newark 
Ruric  ; Russia,  862 
Rush,  Bloomfield,  the  murderer; 

trials,  1849 
Ruskin,  J.,  b.  1819 
Russell,  C.  ; suicide,  1856 
Russell,  colonel ; guards,  1660 
Russell,  Edw.  ; La  Hogue,  1692 
Russell,  J.  Scott,  b.  1808  ; fires, 
steam- navigation,  wave 
Russell,  lord  John,  b.  1792  ; ad- 
ministration, 1846 : Aberdeen; 
Russell  admin. , reform 
Russell,  lord  W.  ; trials,  1840 
Russell,  W.  ; Times,  1854, 1857, 1861 
Ruthven,  Mr.  ; duel,  1836 
Rutland,  duke  of;  Ireland  (lord- 
lieutenant),  1784 
Ruyter  ; see  Be  Ruyter 
Ryder,  bp.  ; Gloucester,  1815 
Ryder,  sir  Dudley;  king’s  bench, 

1754 


S. 

Sabatta  Levi ; 1666 
Sabine,  gen.  Edw.  ; Royal  Society, 
1861  ; magnetism,  1840 
Sacheverel,  Dr. ; high  church 
party,  1709 

Sackville,  lord  George  ; Minden, 

1759 

Sadleir,  Dr.  J.  ; suicide,  1856,  1858 
Sadler,  Mr.  ; balloons,  1812 
Sadler,  Mr.  ; Sadler’s  Wells,  1683 
Sadler,  sir  Ralph ; administrations, 

1540 

Safford,  Mr.  ; planets,  1862 
Sagarelli ; Apostolici,  300 
St.  Amaud,  marshal  ; Russo- 
Turkish  war,  Alma,  1854 
St.  Charo ; concordance,  1247 
St.  Cyr,  marshal ; Dresden,  1813 
St.  George,  Mr.  ; trials,  1798 
St.  John,  John  de  ; treasurer,  1217 
St.  John  Long  ; quack,  1830 
St.  John,  Henry,  afterwards  loi'd 
Bolingbroke ; administrations, 
1711 

St.  John,  O.  ; benevolences,  1615 
St.  John,  William;  chancellor, lord 
high,  1547 

St.  Leonards,  lord ; chancellor, 
lord  high,  1852  I 


St.  Mars,  M.  de  ; iron  mask 
St.  Ruth,  general ; Aughrim,  1691 
St.  Vincent,  earl;  admiralty,  1801 ; 
Cape  St.  Vincent 

Saladin,  1136-1193;  Ascalon,  Da- 
mascus, Egypt,  Syria,  Aleppo 
Sale,  lady ; Cabul,  India,  1842 
Sale,  sir  Robert ; Moodkee,  1845 
Salisbm-y,  bishop  of ; assay 
Salisbury,  marquess  of ; Derby 
administrations,  1852,  1858 
Salisbury,  Robert,  earl  of ; admi- 
nistrations, 1603 
Salisbury,  countess  of  ; garter 
Salisbury,  earl  of,  1604  ; coronets, 
Orleans 

Salkeld ; Delhi,  1857 
Sallo,  Denis  de ; critics,  reviews, 
1655 

Sallust,  d.  34  B.o.  ; Mauritania, 
Catiline 

Salomons,  D.  ; Jews,  1835;  lord 
mayor 

Salt,  T.  ; alpaca,  1852 
Salvator  Rosa,  1615-1673 
Salvinus  Armatus ; spectacles 
Salvius  Julianus;  edicts,  132 
Samuel  rules  Israel,  1140  b.c. 
Sanballat;  Samaritans,  332  b.c. 
Sancho,  king ; Portugal,  Spain,  970 
Sancroft,  abp.  Canterbury,  1678 ; 

bishops,  England 
Sanders,  will-forger  ; trials,  1844 
Sandwich,  earl  of;  administra- 
tions, 1660 ; naval  battles, 
Solebay,  Aix-la-Chapelle 
Sandys ; administrations,  1742, 1767 
Sandys,  abp.  E.  ; York,  1577 
Sapor  ; Persia,  240 
Sappho  ; writes  61 1 b.c.  ; Sapphic 
verse 

Sardanapalus  ; Assyria,  820  b.c. 
Sarpi,  Paul,  1552-1622  ; thermo- 
meter, blood 

Saul,  Jews,  1096  b.c.  ; Ammonites 
Saumarez,  sir  James ; Algesiras, 
1801 

Saunders;  trials,  1853 
Saunders,  com.  ; Franklin,  1849 
Saimders,  sir  Charles ; adminis- 
trations, 1766 

Saussure,  d.  1799;  hygrometer 
Savage,  J ohn  ; Babington’s  con- 
spiracy, 1586 

Savage,  abp.  ; York,  1501 
Savage,  R.,  1700-43 
Savage,  W.  ; printing  in  colours, 
1819-22 

Savary ; trials,  1825 
Savary,  capt.  ; steam-engine,  1698 
Savonarola  burnt,  1498 
Saward,  J.  ; trials,  1857 
Sawtre,  sir  William  ; burning 
alive,  1401  ; Lollards 
Saxe,  count ; Fontenoy,  1745 
Saye  and  Sele,  lord  ; administra- 
tions. 1660 

Saye,  lord,  beheaded,  1450 ; Cade 
Sayers,  T.  ; boxing,  i860 
Scanderbeg  ; Albania,  1443 
Scaiilan,  Mr.  ; trials,  1820 
Schamyl ; Circassia,  1859 
Scheele,  1742-86;  nitrogen,  oxygen, 
prussic  acid,  tartaric  acid,  pho- 
tography, glycerine,  chlorine 
Scheffer,  Ary,  1795-1858 
Scheibler,  M.  ; tonometer,  1834 
Scheiner,  Chr.  ; heliometer,  1625 
Scheutz ; calculating  - machine, 

1857 

Schiaparelli  ; planets,  1861 
Schilders,  general ; Silistria,  1854 
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Schiller,  F.  ; 1759-1845 
Schiinmolpcnninck  ; Holland,  1805 
SchloKol,  W.  ; 1767-1836;  F.,  177a- 
i8ai) 

Schmidt  ; orffans,  i68a 
ScluolYcr,  I’otcr  ; i)iintinpr,  1452 
Scluin'Kjiu,  M.  ; gun-cotton,  1840, 
oEono 

Scholoy,  Goorgo ; lonl  mayor,  1812 
Schomijorg,  capt  ; naval  battles, 
1811 

Schomborg.  duko  of ; Bojnio,  Ire- 
land, Londonderry,  Carrick- 
fergns,  1O80 

Schomburgk,  11. ; Victoria  regia, 
1838 

Schroedor;  piano-forte,  1717 
Sehrotter  ; phosphoru.s,  1845 
Schwann  ; cell  theory,  1839 
Sehwartz,  C.  (missionary),  d.  1798 
Sehwartz,  M.  ; gunpowder,  1320 
Sehwartzonberg,  prinee  of  ; Dres- 
den, 1813 

Schwerin,  marshal ; Prague,  1757 
Scipio  Africanus ; honour,  Nu- 
inantia,  Home,  Zama,  202  b.c. 
Scott, gen.  Wintield,6. 1786 ; Mexico, 
United  States,  1847,  1861-2 
Scott ; duelling,  1821,  1836 
Seott,  Walter,  1771-1832;  Seotland 
Scott,  Drcd ; U.  States,  1857 
Scribe,  E.,  d.  1861  (fet.  80) 
Scudamore,  lord ; ap2)les 
Seabiuy,  Samuel;  bishoprics,  1784 
Seaforth,  earl  of  ; thistle,  1687 
Seal,  J.  ; trials,  1858 
Searle;  planets,  1858 
Sebacon  ; Egypt,  737  B.c. 
Sebastian!,  marshal;  Talavera,  1809 
Sebert  ; Westminster  Abbey 
Seeker,  abp.  ; Canterbury,  1758 
Sefton  V.  Hopwood ; trials,  1855 
Sejanus,  d.  31 

Selden,  J.,  1584-1651  ; seas,  poet- 
laureate 

Seleucus  Nicator ; Seleucides, 
Syria,  omens,  Ipsus,  31 1 b.c. 
Selim  ; Tin*key,  Syria,  1512 
Selkirk,  Alexander;  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, 1705 

SelUs,  the  valet ; suicide,  1810 
Semiramis,  queen ; Assyria,  eu- 
nuchs, 2007  B.c. 

Semple;  trials,  1795,  1862 
Seneca,  put  to  death,  65  ; Cordova 
Sennacherib  ; Assyria,  710  b.c. 
Sennefelder ; lithography,  1796 
Sergius,  popes  ; nativity,  690  ; pu- 
rification, Koran 
Servetus,  Michael,  burnt,  1553 ; 

Unitarians,  Arians,  blood 
Servius  TuUius ; coins,  census, 
566  B.c. 

Sesostris  ; Eg^t,  1618  b.c. 

Setalla  ; burnhig-glasses 
Severus,  Rome,  emp.  193 ; Britain, 
Roman  walls,  Memphis,  202 
Sextus  Pompeius  ; Mylse,  36  B.c. 
Seymour,  sir  Edw.  ; speaker,  1678 
SejTnour,  sir  M.  ; China,  1856 
Seymour  v.  Butterworth ; trials, 
1862 

Seymour,  Edward,  duke  of  Somer- 
set; administrations,  1547; 
protectors,  admiralty 
Seymour,  lord  ; duel,  1835 
Seymour,  lady  ; tom-nament,  1839 
Shad  well,  Thomas ; poet-laureate, 
d.  1692 

Shaftesbmry,  earl  of;  administra- 
tions, 1672  (present  earl,  b. 
1801) 


Shakspearo,  W.,  1564-1616;  Hliak- 
Bi>oaro,  drama,  mulberry  tree 
Shalmaneser;  Assyria,  730  b.c. 
Sharp,  .V.;  circle  (.scpiared),  1717 
Sharpe,  arch])!).  ; Seotland,  1679 
Sliai  pe,  Granville  ; slavery,  1772 
Shaw,  sir  James;  mayor,  1805 
Sh.'iw,  sir  John;  Greenock 
Shcarcs,  the  .Messrs.  ; tri.als,  1798 
Shedden  V.  Patrick;  trials,  i860 
Shee))shanks,  R.  ; astronomy, 
standard,  1855  ; Shoeiishanks’ 
donatioiKs,  1858 
Shcil,  K.  L.  ; mint,  1846 
Shelburne,  earl  of ; administra- 
tions, 1782;  duel,  1780 
Sheldon,  abp.  ; Canterbury,  1663 
Sheldon,  William ; tapestry 
Shelley,  Percy  B.,  1792-1822 
Shejipard,  Jack;  execution,  1724 
Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley,  1751- 
1 8 16;  “ all  the  talents,  ’’comedy, 
theatres 

Sheridan,  Dr.  ; trials,  1811 
Sherman,  gen.  ; United  States,  1861 
Shillibeer;  omnibuses,  1829 
Shipley;  arts,  soc.  of,  1754 
Shirley,  bi.shop  ; Man,  1846 
Short,  bishop ; Man,  St.  Asaph, 
1841 

Shovel,  sir  Cloudesley ; Scilly,  1707 
Shrewsbury  peerage  cases,  trials, 
1858,  1859 

Shrewsbury,  duke  of ; administra- 
tions, 1714 

Shrewsbury,  earl  of ; Patay,  1429 ; 

Castillon,  1453 
Sibour,  abp.  ; France,  1857 
Si  card,  abb6 ; deaf  and  dumb,  1742 
Siddons,  Sarah  ; retired,  1819 
Sidney,  sirP.,  1554-86;  Algernon, 
1617-83 

Sidmouth,  vtscount,  d.  1844  ; Ad- 
dington, green  bag,  speaker 
Si6ybs  ; directory  ; France,  1799 
Sigismund  ; Germany,  Bohemia, 
Hungary,  Nicopohs,  Poland, 
Prussia 

Silius  itaheus,  d.  loi 
Simeon  the  Stylite  ; abstinence 
Simmons  ; trials,  1808 
Simnel,  Lambert ; conspiracies, 
rebellion,  i486 

Simon  Magus  ; Adrianists,  Simo- 
nians,  41 

Simonides ; letters,  mnemonics, 
477  b.c. 

Simpheius,  St.  ; collar  of  SS.,  1407 
Simpson,  Dr.  ; chloroform,  1848 
Simpson,  the  traveller ; suicide, 
1840 

Sindercomb ; conspiracy,  1756 
Singh,  Runjoor ; AliwaJ,  1846 
Sismondi,  1773-1842 
Sisyphus  ; Corinth,  1326  b.c. 
Sixtus  ; popes,  iig 
Sixtus  V.,  pope  ; interdict,  15.S8 
Skrznecki,  gen.  ; Praga,  Wawz, 
1831 

Slidell,  Mr.  ; United  States,  1861 
Shgo,  marquess  of  ; trials,  1812 
Sloane,  sir  Hans,  1660-1727;  apo- 
thecary, Jesuit’s  bark,  British 
Museum,  Chelsea 
Sloanes ; trials,  1851 
Smart,  A.  ; suicide,  1856 
Smart ; chimneys,  1805 
Smeaton,  :Mr.  ; Eddystone,  canal, 

1759 

Smeaton,  sir  John  ; Wigan,  1643 
Smethurst,  T.  ; trials,  1859 
Smirke,  R.  ; post-ofl&ce,  1825 


Smirko,  S.  ; Belhlehoin,  British 
MuHoum 

Smith,  ChiiH.  ; lord  m.-iyor,  1817 
Smith,  sir  Hurry;  India,  Aliwal, 
Kallraria,  1850 

Smith,  Joseph;  savings’  banks, 
Mormonites,  1823 
I Smith,  Madeleine  ; trials,  1857 
I Smith,  ThomaH  ; lord  mayor,  i8og 
Smith,  .Miss,  v.  earl  Ferrers;  trials, 

I 1846 

Smith,  Adam  ; iiolitical  economy, 
1776 

Smith,  sir  J.  E.  (botanist),  1759- 
1828 

Smith,  capt.  ; duel,  trials,  1830 
Smith,  Dr.  R.  Angus  ; air,  1858 
Smith,  Dr.  Southwood ; about 
1790-1861;  sanitary  legislation, 
1832 

Smith,  Mr.  Beaumont;  exchequer, 
trials,  1841 

Smith,  rev.  S.  ; trials,  1858 
Smith,  rev.  Sidney,  1771-1845 
Smith,  Sam.  Sidney ; trials,  1843 
Smith,  sir  C.  Eardley  ; evangelical 
alliance,  1845 

Smith,  sir  Sidney  ; Acre,  1799 
Smith,  Mr.  Thomas  ; customs 
Smith,  R.  Angus ; air,  1858 
Smith,  J.  ; bribery,  trials,  1854 
Smith  and  Markham,  captains 
duel,  trials,  1830 
Smith,  W.  ; geology,  d.  1840 
Smithson,  J. ; Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, 1846 
Smollett,  T.,  1720-71 
Smyth  (will  case) ; trials,  1855 
SneUius  ; optics,  1624 
Snow,  Dr.  ; amylene,  1856 
Soames  ; cocoanut  tree  oil,  1829 
Soane,  J.,  1753-1837  ; bank,  Soane 
Sobieski,  John;  Poland,  Cossacks, 
Hungary,  Vienna 
Socinus,  Faustus  (d.  1562)  and  Lae- 
lius,  antitrinitarians,  arians, 
Unitarians 

Socrates  ; Athens,  399  b.c.  ; philo- 
sophy 

Solomon;  Jerusalem,  1004 b.c. 
Solon  ; Athens,  594  b.c.  ; laws, tax 
Solyman  ; Turkey,  Belgrade, 
Vienna,  1529 

Solyman  II.  ; Hungary,  Buda, 
Mohatz,  1526 

Somers,  lord  ; administrations, 
1690 ; corn 

Somers,  sir  George ; Bennudas, 
1609 

Somerset  the  black  declared  free, 
1772 

Somerset,  see  Seymour;  admiralty, 

1859 

Sophia,  princess ; Hanover,  1659 
Sophia  Dorothea,  d.  1796 ; queens 
(Geo.  I.) 

Sophocles,  495-405  B.c.  ; tragedy, 
drama 

Sorel,  Agnes ; jewellery,  1434 
Sostratus  ; pharos,  280  b.c. 

Soto,  Ferdinand  de ; Louisiana,  1 541 
Soult,  marshal,  1769-1851 ; Albuera, 
Oporto,  Orthbs,  Pyrenees, 
Tarbes,  Toulouse,  Villa  Franca, 
Douro 

Southey,  Rob.,  1774-1843 ; poet- 
laureate 

Soyer,  A.  (cook),  d.  1858 
Spalding,  Mr.  ; diving-beU,  1783 
Sparkes,  George ; triSs,  1853 
Speilman,  sir  John ; paper-making, 
Dartford,  1590 
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Hpcnccr,  carl ; administrations, 
1806 

Spencer,  Mr.  ; eloctrotypo,  1837 
Spemser,  E.,  1553-98;  allegory, 
poet-laureate,  verso 
Spert,  sir  Thos.  ; Trinity-house, 
1512 

Spina,  Alexander  do ; spectacles, 
1285 

Spinoza ; atheism,  1632-77 
Spohr,  L.,  1783-1859 
Spollen,  Jas.  ; trials,  1857 
Spurgeon,  C.,  6.  1834  ; Surrey 
gardens,  crystal  palace,  taber- 
nacle 

Spurzheim  ; craniology,  1800 
Stackpole,  captain;  duel,  1814 
Stackpoles  ; trials,  1853 
Stael,  mad.  de,  d.  1817 
Stafford,  archbishop ; Canterbury, 

1443 

Stafford,  lord  ; popish  plot,  1680 
Stafford,  marquess  of,  d.  1803  ; 
Bloomsbury 

Staines,  sii-  William  ; lord  mayor, 
1800 

Stair,  earl  of,  d.  1707;  Glencoe, 
1692  ; Dettingen,  1743 
Staite  ; electric  light,  1 848 
Stalker,  gen.  ; Bushire,  suicide, 

1857 

Stanberry,  John  ; Eton,  1448 
Stanhope,  earl ; administrations, 
1714 

Stanhope,  Charles,  earl,  1752-1816  ; 
printing-press ; present  earl, 
b.  1805 

Stanhope,  col.  ; trials,  1816 
Stanhope,  hon.  col.  ; suicide,  1825 
Stanhope,  lieut.-gen.  ; Minorca, 
1708 

Stanislaus ; Poland,  1704 
Stanley,  bishop  ; Norwich,  1837 
Stanley,  sir  John  ; Man,  1406 
Stanley,  sir  W. ; chamberlain ; Bos- 
worth,  1485 

Staidey,  lord  ; see  Derby,  1820 
Stanley,  lord,  of  Alderney,  b.  1802 ; 

Aberdeen,  Palmerston 
Stanley,  Edw.,  lord,  6.  1826 
Stanley,  sir  Thomas  ; (lord-lieut.) 

1431 

Stanton,  Mr.  ; China,  1840 
Stapleton,  J.  ; trials,  1858 
Stapleton,  Walter,  bp.  ; Exeter, 

1319 

Statius,/.  79 

Steele,  sir  R.,  1671-1729;  Tatler, 
Spectator,  clubs,  Kit-Cat  club 
Steele,  Mr. ; murdered,  trials,  1807 
Steenchel,  Magnus  ; Sweden,  1314 
Stenhouse,  J.  ; dyes,  charcoal, 
1853 

Stephen,  pope  ; England,  Hun- 
gary, 997  ; Poland 
Stephens,  Miss  ; theatres,  1813 
Stephens,  rev.  Mr.  ; trials,  1839 
Stephens,  Robert;  Bible,  1551 
Stephenson,  G.,  1781-1854;  rail- 
ways, Chatmoss 

Stephenson,  R.,  1803-59;  tubular 
bridges 

Sterne,  L.,  1713-68 
Sternhold,  T.  ; Psalms,  1555 
Stesichorus  ; choruses,  556  b.c 
Stewart,  col.  ; Trincomalee,  1795 
Stewart,  gen.  ; Madras,  1783 
Stewart,  capt.  ; Franklin,  1850 
Stewart,  Dugald,  1753-1828 
Stewart,  Duncan ; Csesarean 
Stewarts,  trials,  1829 
Stifehusj  algebra,  1544 


Stigand,  abp.  ; Canterbiiry,  1052 
Stillingfleet,  B.  ; blue-stocking 
Stock,  Dr.  ; Sunday  schools,  1781 
Stockdalc  ; trials,  1826 
Stoddurt,  Dr.  ; Times,  1812 
Stopford,  adm.  ; Acre,  Sidon,  1840 
Storace,  madame,  d.  1817 
Storck  ; levellers,  anaVjapti.sts,  1524 
Storks,  II.  ; Ionian  Isles,  1859 
Stormont,  vise.  ; administrations, 

1783 

Strabo  ; writes,  14 

Strachan,  admiral  sir  Richard ; 

Havre,  Walcheren,  1809 
Straduarius  ; viol,  1700-22 
Strafford,  lord ; beheaded 
Strafford,  earl;  admiralty,  1712 
Strangford,  lord;  bribery,  1784 
Stratford,  abp.  ; Canterbury, '1333 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  lord,  b.  1788 
Strevens,  Mr.  ; trials,  1857 
Stromeyer  ; clubfoot,  1831 
Strongbow  ; Ireland,  1176 
Struensee,  count ; Zell,  1772 
Strutt,  Edward  ; Aberdeen,  1852 
Stuart,  Alexander ; marquess 
Stuart,  conf.  gen.  ; U.  States,  1862 
Stuart,  gen.  ; Cuddalore,  1783 
Stuart,  sir  John;  Maida,  1806 
Stukeley,  Dr.  ; earthquakes 
Sturt,  capt.  ; South  Australia,  1830 
Sturmius  ; magnet 
Succoth  (St.  Patrick),  preaches,  433 
Suchet,  marshal ; Valencia,  1812 
Sudbury,  abp.  ; Canterbury,  1375 
Sue,  E. , d.  1857 
Suetonius,  C.  T.  ; writes,  118 
Suetonius  Paulinus  ; Menai,  61 
Suffolk,  Thomas,  earl  of ; adminis- 
trations, 1540 

Suffrein,  Thos.  ; Trincomalee,  1782 
Sugden,  sir  Edward  (afterwards 
lord  St.  Leonards) ; chancellor, 
lord,  1852 

Suisse,  Nicholas  ; trials,  1842 
Sullivan,  Mr.  ; Lima,  1857 
Sulpicius  Servius  ; civil  law,  code, 
53  BC. 

Sumner,  archbp.  ; Chester,  1828 ; 
Canterbiiry,  1848 

Sumner,  bishop;  Llandaflf,  1826; 

Winchester,  1827 
Sumner,  C.  ; United  States,  1856 
Sunderland,  earl  of ; administra- 
tions, 1684 

Surajah  Dowlah;  Black-hole, 
India,  Plassey,  1757 
Surrey,  earl  of;  Flodden,  1513; 

Roman  Catholics,  1829 
Susarion  and  Dolon ; comedy, 
562  B.c. 

Sussex,  duke  of ; marriage,  1793 
Sutter,  capt.  ; California,  1847 
Sutton;  air-pipe,  1756 
Sutton,  abp.  ; Canterbury,  1805 
Sutton,  C.  M.  ; speaker,  1817 
Sutton,  Thos. ; Charter-hou.se,  1611 
Suwarrow,  marshal,  1730-1800; 
Alessandria,  Ismael,  Novi, 
Parma,  Poland,  Praga,  War- 
saw, Trebia,  1799 
Swan,  Mr.,  M.P.  ; bribeiy,  1819 
Sweyn  ; Denmark,  985  ; England 
Swift,  dean  J.,  1667-1745;  Drapier 
Swynfen  ; trials,  1858 
Sydenham,  Floyer,  d.  1788;  literary 
fund 

Sydenham,  lord ; Melbourne’s 
administrations,  1834 
Sydenham,  Thos.,  1624-89 
Sydney,  Henry,  viscount ; Ireland, 
1690 


Sydney, Algernon;  Rye-house,  1683 
Sykes  and  Rumbold,  Messrs. ; 
bribery,  1776 

Sylla;  Rome,  Athens,  86  b.c. 
Symington  ; steam-engine,  1789 
Symonds,  rev.  Symon ; Bray, 
1533-58 


T. 

Tacitus,  M.  C.,  about  62-100; 

Rome,  emp.,  275 
Tait,  bp.  ; London,  1856 
Talbot,  earl ; Ireland  (lord  lieut. ), 
1414 

Talbot,  Miss  Augusta  ; trials,  1851 
Talbot,  H.  F.  ; photography,  calo- 
type,  &c.,  1840 

Tallard,  marshal;  Blenheim,  1704 
Talleyrand,  1754-1838;  Benevento, 
weights 
Tallis,  d.  1585 
Talma,  M.,  d.  1826 
Tamerlane,  d.  1404 ; India,  Da- 
mascus, Tamerlane 
Tandemus  ; Adamite 
Tankerville;  Ford,  earl  of ; ad- 
ministrations, 1699 
Tantia  Topee  ; India,  1857 
Tarquin ; Rome,  kings 
Tarquin  II.  ; Sibylline  books 
Tarquinius  Lucius  ; consuls, 
509  B.c. 

Tarquinius  Priscus ; cloaca,  588  b c. 
Tasman ; circumnavigator,  Aus- 
tralia, 1642 ; New  Zealand, 
Van  Diemen’s  Land 
Tasso,  T.,  1544-95 

Tate,Nahum,d.  1715;  poet-laureate 
Tatian  ; aquarians 
Taurosthenes ; carrier-pigeons 
Tavernier;  pearls,  1633 
Tawell,  John  ; trials,  1845 
Taylor,  Jeremy,  1613-67 
Taylor,  gen.  Zachary ; presidents. 
United  States,  1849 
Taylor,  Messrs.  ; oil-gas 
Taylor,  Dr.  Brook ; acoustics,  1714 
Taylor,  rev.  Robert ; atheism, 
trials,  1827,  1831 

Taylor,  rev.  W.  ; blind,  bells,  1855-6 
Teba,  countess ; (empress)  France, 

1853 

Tekeli ; Hungary,  revolts,  1676 
Teleki  ; Austria,  i860  ; Hungary, 
1861 

Telesphorus  ; Lent,  130 
Telford,  T.  ; chain- bridges,  1819 
Tell,  William ; Switzerland,  1307 
Tempel ; planets,  1861 
Temple,  earl;  administrations,  1757 
Teniers,  D.  (two),  1582-1694 
Tenison,  abp.  ; Canterbury,  1694 
Tennant,  Mr.  ; bleaching,  1798 
Tennyson,  Alfred,  b.  1809  ; poet- 
laureate 

Tenterden,  lord ; king’s  bench, 
1818 

Terentius,  Varro  ; Cannae,  216  b.c. 
Terence,  195-159  b.c.  ; drama 
Tertullian  writes,  197 ; cross,  Mon- 
tanists 

Teucer,  Troy,  1502  b.c. 

Teynharn,  lord  ; trials,  1833 
Thackeray,  W.  M. , b.  1811 
Thales,  Miletus;  globe,  640  b.c.  ; 

Ionic  sect,  moon,  water,  world 
Thalestris;  queens 
Thanet,  earl  of ; riots,  1 799 
I Theda,  Alexandrine  codex 
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ThoiuiMtoc'loH : Miinithon,  SiiIuuiIm, 
480  M.C. 

Thoulmlil  ; civil  law,  1138 
ThoooritUM  ; verso,  365  ».o. 
Theodore : Corsica,  1736:  Samos, 
keys,  lathe 

Theodoric  ; Spain,  Cloths,  553 
Thoo(h)sius  ; Hastcni  cmii. , 379; 
Aipiileia,  Ostrogoths,  massa- 
cre, paganism 

Thoinlosins,  the  younger ; nca- 
ilomics,  Bologna 

Thcoidiilus ; Antit'ch,  chronology 
Thcoidinistus,  394-287  w.c. 
Thcopompus ; lOidiori,  funeral 
orations,  SjKirta,  353  n.c. 
Theseus;  Athens,  1235  n.c. 
Thesiger,  sir  l'\  ; administrations, 
solicitor-gen. , attorney -gen. , 
chanc.,  lord  high,  trials,  1850 
Thespis  ; drama,  536  n.c. 

Thevenot,  .M.  ; coffee.  1662 
Thierry  ; Holland,  936 
Thiers,  M.,  b.  1798  ; France,  1836 
Thirleby;  Westminster,  1541 
Thirl  wall,  bp.  ; St.  David’s,  1840 
Thomas,  col.  ; duel,  1783 
Thomp.son,  miss  ; trials,  1821 
Thompson,  major  ; suicide,  1832 
Thompson,  William  ; lord  mayor, 
1828 

Thomson,  Mr.  Poulctt ; adminis- 
trations, 1835 ; calico 
Thomson,  Jas.,  1700-48  ; Richmond 
Thornton,  Abraham;  appeal,  1817 
Thorpe,  William  de  ; bribery,  1351 
Thorpe,  JohiiT.  ; lord  mayor,  1820 
Thorwaldsen,  1777-1840 
Thoth  ; mythology,  152  b.o. 
Tlirasybulus  ; Athens,  403  b.  c. 
Thucydides,  470-404  b.c. 

Thurlow,  lord  ; chancellor,  lord 
high,  1778  ; great  seal 
Thurtell,  J.  ; executions,  1824 
Tiberius,  903  b.c.  ; Capri,  Rome 
emp.,  14 

Tiberius  Gracchus ; agrarian  law, 
132  B.c. 

Tibullus,  50-18  B.c. 

Tieck,  L.,  1753-1853 
Tierney,  George ; duel,  1798 ; 
Goderich 

Tighe,  Mr.  ; trials,  1800 
Tigranes ; Armenia,  93  b.  c.  ; Pontus 
Tildesley,  sir  Thomas;  Wigan,  1651 
Tilly ; Magdeburg,  1631 ; Palati- 
nate, Lech 

Tilloch,  Mr.  ; stereotype 
Tillotson,  abp.  : Canterbury,  1691 ; 
universalists 

Times  newspaper ; Times,  trials, 
1790 

Timoleon  ; Syracuse,  343  b.c. 
Timour ; see  Tamerlane 
Tindal  and  Coverdale  ; Bible,  1526 
Tippoo  Sahib ; ^Madras,  Seringa- 
patam,  ilysore,  1792 
Titian,  1477-1576 

Titus,  Rome  emp.  79 ; Jerusalem, 
Tyre,  arches 

Tofts,  Mary;  impostor,  1726 
Toler,  ilr,  ; m.  trials,  1853 
ToUy,  Barclay  de ; Smolensko, 
1812 

Tolmidas  ; Coronea,  447  b.c. 
Tomline,  bp. ; Lincoln,  Winchester, 
1820 

Tone,  Theobald  W.  ; trial,  1798 
Tonson,  Jacob,  d.  1736 
Tonti,  Laurence  ; tontines 
Tooke,  J.  Horne,  1736-1812 
Tooke,  W.  ; prices 


'I’orrcneo,  Mrs.  ; trials,  1821 
'roiTcns,  liout.  ; duel,  1806 
'rones  ; .\ustralasia,  1606 
'roiTicclli ; d.  1647 ; air,  micro- 
scopes 

Torrington,  Herbert,  lord  ; .admi- 
ralty, 1727 
Totila  ; Italy,  541 
Tous.saint,  1794 ; Hayti,  St.  Do- 
mingo 

Tower,  Mr.  ; volunteer,  in  1803  .and 
1 860 

Town.shcnd,  lord  ; duel,  1773  ; Ire- 
land 

Townshends  ; administrations, 

1765-7 

Ti'.ain,  Mr.  ; street  railw.ays,  i860 
Trajan;  Rome  cmi).,  98;  Trajan’s 
^ l)ill.ar,  Dacia 

Tnavers,  Samuel ; poor  knights  of 
Windsor 

Treb}',  George  ; Walpole,  1721 
Tresylian ; king’s  bench 
Treveh-an,  C.  ; Madr.as,  1859-60 
Trcvethick  ; steam-engine,  1802 
Trevor,  .sir  John  ; spc.aker,  1694 
Tro.as  ; Troy,  1374  b.c. 

Troubridge,  sir  T.  ; wrecks,  1807 
True  Sun,  prop,  of  ; trials,  1834 
Truman,  Hanbury,  & Co.  ; porter, 
1815 

Truro,  lord  ; chancellor,  lord  high, 
1850 

Truxo,  Louisa ; longevity,  1780 
Tucker,  E.  ; vine  disease,  1845 
Tuckett,  capt.  Harvey  ; duel,  1840 
Tuite,  murderer  ; trials,  1813 
Tuke,  W.  ; lun.atics,  1792 
Tull,  William  ; posting 
TuUoch,  col.  ; Sebastopol,  1855 
Tullus  Hostilius ; Alba,  saturn.alia 
Tunstall,  bp.  ; administrations, 
1529,  arithmetic,  privy  seal 
Turenne,  m.ar.shal  1611-1675 
Turnbull,  W.  B.  ; trials,  1861 
Turner,  J.  W.,  1775-1851 
Turner,  miss ; trials,  1827 
Turner,  Richard  ; teetotaller,  1831 
Turner,  Sydney ; reformatory 
schools,  1849 
Turner ; trials,  1817 
Turpin,  or  Tilpin,  bp.  ; writes,  818 
Turton,  bishop  ; Ely,  1845 
Tusser  ; agriculture,  1 562 
Tweeddale,  marquess  of ; adminis- 
trations, 1783 
Tyce,  John  ; taffety,  1598 
Tycho  Brahe,  1 546- 1601;  astronomy, 
platonic  year,  globe 
Tyler,  John  ; United  States  presi- 
dent, 1841 

Tyler,  Wat;  killed,  1381 
Tyndal,  Wm.  ; martyred,  1536 
Tyndall,  J.  ; magnetism,  Mont 
Blanc,  1857-60 
Tyndarus  ; Sp.arta,  1490  b.c. 
Tyrconnel,  earl  of  ; Ireland,  1687 
Tj-rone  ; rebellion,  1599 
Tysias,  or  Stesichorus ; choi-uses, 
epithalamium,  536  b.c. 


U. 

Udine ; stucco-work,  1530 
Ulfilas,  bp.  ; Bible,  about  373 
UUoa,  Antonio  ; platinum,  1741 
Ulpian  (lawyer)  ; slain  228 
Ulysses  ; Trojan  war 
Upton,  col  ; Sebastopol,  1830 
Urb.an ; popes,  223 


Urliaii  11.;  comiiiuniuii,  cruHudea, 
III.,  pope,  “Eminence,” 

1630 

Ursula,  St.  ; Cologne,  Ursulines, 

1537 

Usher,  abp.  ; articles,  1614 


V. 

Valcns  ; c.astcni  empire,  western 
empire,  364 

Valentia,  lord ; duel,  1798 ; trial, 
1796 

Valentia,  cause  ; tri.als,  1772 
Valentine,  B.  ; antimony,  1410 
V.alentinian  ; wc.stcm  emi)ire,  364 
Valerian  ; persecutions,  257 
Vallaret,  Foulques  de  ; Malta,  1310 
Vallifere,  madame  de  la ; midwiferjq 
1663 

Van  Artcvelde  ; Ghent,  1379-83 
Vanbrugh,  sir  J.  ; 1670-1726,  Cla- 
rendon printing  office,  opera 
Van  Buren  (president);  United 
States,  1837 

Vancouver ; north-west  passage, 
Vancouver,  1790 

Vander  Hey  den  ; fire-engines,  1663 
Viindyck,  1599-1641 
Vane,  sir  Henry;  administrations, 
1640 

Van  Eyck ; p.ainting,  1366 

Van  Horn  ; buccaneer,  1603 

Van  Leyden  ; engraving  on  wood, 

1497 

Van  M.anim  ; electricity,  1785 
Van  Mildert,  bishop ; Llandaff, 
Durh.am,  1826 

Vansittart,  Nicholas ; administra- 
tions, 1812 

Van  Tromp ; Holland,  n.av.al  battles, 
Portland  I.sle,  1853 
Varole,  M.  ; optics,  1538 
Varro  ; writes  “de  Re  Rustica,” 
37  B.c.  ; grammarians,  illu- 
min.ated  books 

Varus,  Alfrenus  ; civil  Law,  66  B.c.  ; 
code,  digest 

Vas.ali,  or  Basil ; Russia,  1270 
Vasco  de  Gama ; Cape,  1497 ; India 
Vattel,  d.  1767 

Vauban,  S.  ; 1633-1707,  fortifica- 
tions, Chei-bourg 

Vaughan,  sir  Thos.  ; Pomfret,  1483 
Vaughan,  Mackay,  (fee.  ; trial,  1816 
Vauquelin ; chromium,  glucinum, 
1798 

Vaux,  Jane,  Mrs.  ; Vauxhall,  1615 
Vega,  G.  de,  d.  1536; — Lope  de, 
d.  1635 

Velasquez  (painter),  1599-1660 ; 
Cuba,  1 51 1 

Venables,  Wm.  ; lord-mayor,  1825 
Vernier,  T.  ; anabaptists,  1661 
Vere-street  gang  ; trials,  1816 
Vergennes,  M.  de ; notables,  1788 
Vermandois,  count  de  ; iron  mask 
Vemiuyden,  Cornelius,  levels,  1621 
Vernet,  1714-89 

Vernon,  adm.  ; grog,  Porto-BeUo, 

1739 

Vernon,  abp.  ; York,  1808 
Verres  ; Sicily,  70  b.c. 

Verrochio,  Andrea ; plaster,  1466 
Vesalius  ; anatomy,  surgery,  1538 
Vespasian  ; Rome,  emp.  69  ; am- 
phitheatres, Coliseum,  Rhodes 
Vespucius,  Americus,  1498 
Victor  Amadeus ; Sardinia,  1630 
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Victor  Emmanuel,  b.  1820;  Sar- 
dinia, 1849;  Italy,  i860 
Victor,  marsfial;  Talavera,  1809; 

Barrosa,  Witepsk 
Victor  ; pope,  193 
Victoria,  queen,  b.  1819  ; England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  India 
Victory,  Espartcro,  duke  of ; Spain, 
1840 

Vidil,  baron  de  ; trials,  1861 
Vieta,  Francis ; algebra,  1590 
Vigilius,  pope,  537 
Villars,  marshal ; Malplaquet,  1709 
Villeneuve,  adm.  ; Trafalgar,  1805 
Villeroy,  marshal ; Brussels,  1695  ; 
Ramilies,  1706 

Villiers,  sir  George ; administra- 
tions, 1615 

Villiers,  bp.  ; Durham,  i860 
Vincent,  IT.  ; chartists 
Virgil,  70-19  B.c. 

Virginia,  killed,  449  b.c. 

Vitalianus  : pope,  537 
Vitellius,  Rome  emi).,  69 
Vitruvius  ; abt.  27  b.c.  ; ink 
Vivier ; trials,  1842 
Volta,  Alex.,  1745-1826 ; electricity, 
Volta 

Voltaire,  1694-1778 
Von  Fuchs,  Dr.,  d.  1856;  water- 
glass,  stereochromy 
Vortigern  ; Wales,  447 
Voss,  1751-1826 
Vyse,  Mrs.  A.,  trials,  1862 


W. 

Waddington ; trials,  1820 
Wager,  C.  ; admiralty,  1733 
Waghorn,  lieut.,d.  1849;  Waghom 
Waithman,  Robert ; lord  mayor, 
1823  : obelisk,  bank 
Wake,  abp.  ; Canterbury,  1715 
Wakefield,  Eliz.  ; savings’  banks, 
1804 

Wakefield,  Ed.  Gibbon  ; marriages, 
S.  Australia,  trials,  1827 
Waldegrave,  earl  of ; trials,  1841 
Waldegrave,  bp.  ; Carlisle,  i860 
Waldemar ; Denmark,  1157 
Walden,  abp.  ; Canterbury,  1398 
Wales,  George,  prince  of,  v.  Times; 

trials,  1790;  regency 
Walker,  Mr.  ; Vauxhall,  congela- 
lation,  ice,  1782 

Walker,  George ; Londonderry, 
Boyne,  1689 

Walker,  gen.  ; filibusters,  Nica- 
ragua, 1855,  exec.,  i860 
Wall,  governor;  trials,  1802,  Goree 
Wall,  Mr.  Baring;  trials,  1833 
Wallace,  sir  W.  ; exec.,  1305;  Fal- 
kirk, Cambuskenneth,  1297 
Wallaces  ; trials,  1841 
Wallenstein,  Albert,  1583-1634; 
Mecklenburg 

Waller,  sir  W.  ; Abingdon,  1644 
Wallis,  circumna,vigator ; Otaheite, 
Wallis,  1766 

Walpole,  sir  Robert,  1676-1745 ; 

Walpole ; sinking-fund 
Walpole,  Spencer,  Horatio ; Derby 
administrations,  1858 
Walsh,  Mrs.  ; murdered,  ti'ials,i832 
Walsh,  Nicholas  ; printing,  1571 
WaLsingham,  lord  ; attorney-gen. , 
17^ 

Walsingham,  sir  Francis ; adminis- 
trations, 1587 

Walter,  E. ; commissionnaires,  1859 


Walter,  J.  ; Times,  1785 
Waltheof,  ; beheading,  1076 
Walton,  Brian  ; polygot,  1657 
Walton,  Izaak,  1593-1683  ; angling 
Walworth  ; Blackheath,  mace,  1381 
Warburton,  Eliot  (lost),  Amazon, 
1852 

Ward,  Mr.  ; forgery,  1726 
Ward,  N.  13.  ; aquarium.  Ward’s 
cases,  1829 

Wardle,  colonel ; impeachment, 
Wardlev.  duke  of  York;  trials, 
1809 

Warenne,  earl  of;  Dunbar,  1296 
Warham,  abp.  ; Canterbury,  1503; 
administrations 

Warington,  R.  ; aquarium,  1850 
Warner,  Mrs.,  d.  1854;  theatres 
Warner,  Messrs.  ; bells,  1856 
Warren,  admiral  sir  John  BoiTace ; 

naval  battles,  1798 
Warrington  gang  ; trial,  1806 
Warton,  Thomas ; poet-laureate, 

1785 

Warwick,  earl  of ; Barnet,  St. 

Albans,  Wakefield,  1460 
Warwick,  John  Dudley,  earl  of; 

administrations,  1551 
Washington,  George,  1732-99 ; 
United  States,  York  Town, 
Virginia 

Wathen,  captain ; trial,  1834 
Watson,  admiral ; Angria,  1756 
Watson,  bishop  ; Llandaff,  1782 
Watson,  Dr.;  electricity,  1740; 
lightning  conductor,  trials, 
1817 

Watt  and  Downie : trials,  1794 
Watt,  Jas.,  1736-1819;  steam-engine 
Watteau,  1684-1721 
Watts,  Isaac,  1673-1748 
Watts;  theatres,trials,  1859,  suicide 
Watts,  T.  ; newspapers,  1766 
Weare,  Mr.  ; trials,  1824 
Weathershed,  abp.  ; Canterbury, 
1229 

Webbe,  Sam.,  1740-1819 
Weber,  Carl  von,  1786-1826;  music 
Web.ster,  Daniel,  d.  1852  ; United 
States 

Webster,  Dr.  ; trials,  1842 
Webster,  sir  Godfrey  ; trials,  1797 
Wedgwood,  Josiah,  1731-95  ; earth- 
enware, Wedgwood  (porcelain) 
Wedgwood,  T.  ; photography,  1802 
Weld,  Mr.  ; trappists 
Wellesley,  sir  A.,  see  Wellington 
Wellesley,  marquess;  India,  1798 
Wellesley,  Mr.  Long  ; duel,  1828 
Wellesley  Pole  v.  Misses  Long ; 
trials,  1825 

Wellesley  v.  Paget ; trials,  1809 
Wellington,  duke  of,  1769-1852  ; 
W ellington ' ; commander-in- 
chief,  duel,  1829  trials,  1830 
Wells,  W.  ; dew,  1814 
Wells,  lord  Lyon  ; Ireland  (lord- 
lieut.),  1438 

Wensleydale,  lord;  peers,  1857 
Werner ; geology,  1775 
Wesley,  J.,  1703-91  ; Wesleyans 
West,  Benj.,  1738-1820  ; Royal 
Academy,  1792 

Westerton  v.  Liddell ; trials,  1855 
Westmacott,  sir  R.,  1775-1856 
Westmeath,  lord  ; trials,  1796 
Westmorland,  earl  of ; Ireland 
(lord-lieut. ),  17^ 

Weston,  Richard,  lord ; adminis- 
trations, 1628 

Wetherell,  sir  Charles  ; attorney- 
gen.,  1826;  Bristol 


Wetherell,  rev.  Mr. ; trials,  1845 
Weyland,  Thomas  de  ; bribery,  1288 
Weymouth  ; north-west  passage, 
1602 

Weymouth,  viscount  ; Grafton 
administrations,  1767 
Wharncliffe,  lord  ; Peel  adminis- 
tration, 1834 

Wharton,  Thomas,  marquess  of  ; 

administrations,  1714 
Wharton,  miss  ; marriages,  1690 
Whately,  abp.  R.,  b.  1787 
Wheatstone,  C.,  b.  1802;  stereo- 
scope, electricity,  1834 ; elec- 
tric telegraph,  and  clock 
Wheeler,  sir  Hugh  ; Cawnpore,i857 
Whewell,  W.,  b.  1795 
Whiston,  W. , d.  1752 
Whitbread,  Samuel ; suicide,  1815 
White,  H.  K.,  1785-1806 
White,  Thos.  ; Sion  College,  1623 
Whitefield,  G.,  1714-70 ; Whitefield, 
Wesleyans,  1741 

Whitehead,  W.,  d.  1785;  poet  lau- 
reate 

Whitelocke,  gen. ; Buenos  A3rres, 
1807 

Whitgift,  abp.  ; Canterbury,  1583 
Whitney,  E,  ; cotton,  1793 
Whittin^on  ; lord  mayor,  1405 
Whittlesey,  archbp.  ; Canterbury, 
1368 

Whitworth,  Mr.  ; cannon,  Shoe- 
buryness,  1862 

Whitworth,  earl;  Ireland,  1813 
Whyte,  major-general ; Demerara, 
1796 

Wickham,  William  of,  1324-1405  ; 

education,  Oxford,  AVinchester 
Wickliffe,  b.  1324;  Wickliffites, 
Bible 

Wieland,  C.,  1733-1813 
Wigram,  bp.  ; Rochester,  i860 
Wilberforce,  bp.  ; Oxford,  1846 
Wilberforce,  W.,  1759-1833;  slave- 
trade 

Wild,  Jonathan  : executed  1725 
Wilfride,  bp.  ; Chichester,  673 
Wilhelmina,  Caroline,  queen 
(George  II.),  1705 
Wilkes,  captain ; circumnaviga- 
tion, 1838;  United  States,  1861 
Wilkes,  John ; North  Briton, 
obelisk,  warrants ; Wilkes, 
duel,  1763 ; trials,  1764 
Wilkie,  sir  D.,  1785-1841 
Wilkins,  Dr. ; Wadham,  1613 
WilUam  I.,  1066  ; England,  Battel- 
abbey,  conquest,  Domesday, 
castles 

William  II.  ; England,  1087 
William  HI.  ; England,  1689 ; re- 
volution, Boyne,  Enghien,  Je 
maintiendrai,  New  Forest 
William  IV.  ; England,  kings,  1830 ; 
admiral 

William ; Holland,  Scotland 
Williams,  Ann  ; trials,  1753 
Williams,  David,  d.  1816;  literaiy 
fund 

Williams,  John,  dean ; adminis- 
trations, 1621  ; abp.  York 
Williams  ; see  Burking 
Williams,  Roger  ; America,  1635 
Williams,  gen.  W.  F.  ; Kars,  1855 
Wilhamson,  sir  Joseph  ; adminis- 
trations, 1629 

Willoughby,  sir  Hugh ; north-west 
passage,  1553 

Willoughby  de  Eresby,  lord : cham- 
berlain, lord  great,  1626 
Willoughby,  lieut.  ; Delhi,  1857 
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WilK  f?on.  ; Proston,  1715 
Wilmington,  oarl  of ; administra- 
tion, 1742  ; WilmiiiR-ton 
Wilson,  capt.  ; Polow  islands,  1783 
Wilson,  sir  A. ; Dolhl,  1857 
Wilson,  11.  II.  ; Sanskrit,  professor, 
183a 

Wilson,  sir  Robert ; liavalotto,  1815 
Wilson,  prof.  .John,  1785-1854 
Wilson,  Mrs.  C. ; poisoning,  trials, 
1 86a 

Wilson,  capt.  W.  ; United  States, 
1862,  note 

Wilton,  earl  of;  trials,  1859 
Wincholsey,  abp.  ; Canterbury, 
1293 

Winchester,  gen.  ; Fronchtown, 
1813 

Winchester,  Henry ; mayor,  lord, 
1834 

Winchester,  Wm.,  marquess  of; 

administrations,  1554 
Winchilsea,  earl  of  ; duel,  1829 
AVinchilsea,  earl  of ; administra- 
tions, 1742,  1746 

Windebank,  sir  Francis ; adminis- 
trations, 1635 

Windham,  general ; India,  1857 
Windham,  W.  F.  ; trials,  1861-2 
Windham,  Wm. ; administrations, 
1 806 

Windischgratz,  prince  ; Vienna, 
1848 

Winstanley;  Eddystone,  1696 
Win  wood,  sir  Ralph ; administra- 
tions, 1612 

Winzingerode,  gen. ; Kalisqh,  1813 
Wiseman,  cardinal;  ecclesiastical 
titles,  papal  aggression,  Rome, 
Ireland,  1858 

Witts,  i)e ; massacred,  1672 
Withers,  Dr.  ; libel,  1789 
Witherings,  Thomas;  post-office, 
1631 

Withing,  Richard  ; Glastonbury, 

1539 

Witikind  (Saxon  chief),  779-785 
Witney,  Eli ; cotton,  1795 
Wittgenstein,  gen.  ; Lutzeny, 
Polotsk,  Witepsk,  1812 
Woden ; Wednesday 
Wohler,  F.  ; aluminium,  1827 
Wolcot,  Dr.,  alias  Peter  Pindar; 
trials,  1807 

Wolfe,  gen.  ; Quebec,  1759 
Wolfius ; anemometer,  1709 
Wollaston,  Wm.  ; 1760-1828  ; cryo- 


phorus,  camera,  blow-plpo, 
p.'dlad!um,  rhodium 
Wolsoloy,  sir  Charlos  : trials,  1820 
Wolsoy,  cardinal;  1471-1530;  ad- 
ministrations, 1514  ; Hampton, 
Whitohall,  York 

Wood,  sir  Charlos ; administra- 
tions, 1846 

M’ood,  Matthew ; mayors  of  Lon- 
don, 1815 

I M’^ood  ; I’almyra,  1751-53 
I Woodfall,  .Mr.  ; trials,  1786 
Woodmason  ; ruling-machines 
Wooler,  .Mr.  ; trials,  1817,  1855 
Worcester,  marquess  of ; steam, 
telegraph,  1663 

M’orcester,  Edward,  earl  of ; ad- 
ministrations, 1621 
Wordsworth,  Wm. ; 1770-1850; 

poet-laureate 

W^otton,  sir  Edward  ; sugar,  1546 
Wouvermans,  1620-88 
Wray,  sir  C.  ; king’s  bench,  1573 
Wrede,  gen.  ; Hanau,  1813 
Wren,  sir  Christopher ; 1632-1723; 
Chelsea  engraving,  Greenwich , 
monument,  St.  Paul’s,  Wal- 
brook 

Wren,  Matthew ; Royal  Society 
\Vrench,  Mr.  ; theatres,  1809 
Wright ; Mercator’s  charts,  1556 
Wright,  sir  Rob.  ; king’s  bench, 
1687 

Wright  and  Doyle  ; trials,  1851 
Wriothesley,  lord ; administrations, 

1547 

Wurmser,  gen.  ; Castiglione,  1796 
Wyat,  sir  Thos.  ; rebellions,  1554 
Wyld,  S.  ; globe,  1851 
Wynkin  de  Worde  ; angling,  1496; 
printing 

Wynn,  W.  W.  ; Canning  adminis- 
trations, 1827 
Wyon,  W.  ; 1795-1851 


X. 

Xavier,  Francois  ; d.  1552  ; Jesuits 
Xenophanes;  Eleatic  sect,  535  b.c. 
Xenophon  ; anatomy,  couriers, 
cymbals,  retreat  of  the  Greeks, 
401  B.c. 

Xerxes  ; Persia,  485  b.c.  ; Mycale, 
Salamis 

Ximenes ; polyglpt,  1512-16 


Y. 

Yale,  Elisha ; auctions,  1700 
Ych,  commissioner  ; China,  1857 
Yelvorton,  major;  trials,  i860 
Yongo,  sir  George  ; Hhclburno  ad- 
ministration, 1783 
York,  bisho]);  Ely,  1781 
York,  cardinal  ; Scotland,  1807 
York,  duko  of,  1762-1827;  York 
York,  James,  duko  of ; Solcbay, 
1672 

Yorko,  Charles ; chancellor,  lord 
high,  1770 

Y’orke,  sir  Philip;  att.-gen;  king’s 
bench,  1733 

Yorke,  Mr.  Redhead ; trial,  1795 
Young;  impostors,  1^2 
Young,  major  ; Pre.scott,  1838 
Young,  Mr.  Charles  ; theatre,  1807 
Young,  Brigham,  6.  1801 ; Mor- 
monites 

Young,  Dr.  Edward,  1681-1765 
Young,  Dr.  T.,  1773-1829;  Royal 
Institution,  colour,  spectrum 
Youngman,  W.  ; executions,  i860 


Z. 

Zacharias  ; pope,  741 
Zaleucus ; sumptuary  laws,  450  b.  c. 
Zamoyski,  count ; Poland,  1862 
Zechariah  prophesies  about  520  b.c. 
Zeno  (stoic),  Jl.  299  b.c.  ; East 
emp.,  474 

Zenobia;  Palmyra,  263 
Zenon  ; Armenia,  18 
Zephaniah  prophesies  abt.  630  b.c. 
Zephyrinus  ; pope,  202 
Zeuxis, _/i.  397  b.c.  ; painting 
Zimmerman  ; physiognomy,  1776 
Zinzendorf,  1700-60;  Moravians 
Ziska ; Bohemia,  1417 
Zoe  ; Eastern  Empire,  1034 
Zollicofifer,  gen.  ; U.  States,  1861 
Zoroaster  (supposed  author  of 
“ Zendaresta ”)  ; bout  555  b.c., 
fire-worshippers 
Zosimus ; alchemy,  410 
Zumalacarreg'ii  (Carhst)  ; killed 
near  Bilbao,  1835 
Zumpie,  M ; piano-forte,  1766 
Zurbano,  gen. ; Spain,  1844 
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19.  Alabama  seceded  by  an  ordinance  passed  Jan. 

II,  1861. 

30.  Amiens. — War  was  declared  again  in  1803. 

60.  Austria. — Reduction  in  the  army  assented  to  ; 
and  a personal  liberty  law  (resembling  our 
habeas  corpus  act)  passed.  Dee.  1862. 

65.  Balloons,  note. — Mr.  Glaisher,  with  Mr.  Cox- 
well,  ascended  again  at  Wolverhampton,  Sept. 
5,  1862.  At  the  height  of  53I  miles,  Mr.  Glai- 
sher became  insensible.  Mr.  CoxweU  lost 
the  use  of  his  hands,  but  was  fortunately 


able  to  open  the  valve  with  his  teeth,  and 
thus  descended  in  safety. 

76.  Battles.  — Clontarf  {Danes  defeated),  1014. 
Hexham  ( Yorkists  victors),  May  15,  1464. 

Prague  {kinp  0}  Bohemia  defeated),  Nov.  8,  1620. 

77.  Buxar(Mimro  defeats  the  Oude army\Oct.  23,1764. 
80.  Puebla  (Mexicans  defeat  French),  May  5,  1862. 

Orizaba  (ditto),  May  18,  1862. 

Near  Orizaba  (French  defeat  Mexicans),  June  13, 
1862. 

[For  later  Battles,  see  United  Sfafes.] 
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85.  Belgium.  — Commercial  treaty  with  France 
signed  May  i,  1861. 

94.  Bishops. — The  order  of  archbishops  and  bishops 
was  abolished  by  parliament,  Oct.  g,  1646. 

107.  Boxing,  r>ott. — Tom  King  beat  Mace  and  ob- 
tained the  champion’s  belt,  <Sic.,  Nov.  26,  1862. 

121.  Bull  Bun. — See  Manassas. 

124.  Buxar. — Sir  II.  Munro  defeated  the  Nabob  of 
Oude’s  army,  Oct.  23,  1764. 

129.  Council  of  Trent  sat  from  Dec.  13,  1545,  to 
Dec.  3,  1563. 

174.  Co Ki.,  note. — Colliery  explo.sion  at  Walker,  near 
Newcastle-on-Tyne : fifteen  lives  lost,  Nov. 
22,  1862.  Another  near  Barnsley,  above  fifty 
lives  lost,  Dec.  8,  1862. 

179.  Colonies. — Hongkong  ceded  in  1841. 

198.  Cotton. — In  the  Lancashire  district  (population 
about  4,000,000),  there  were  receiving  parLsh 
relief.  Sept.  1861,  43.500  persons,  in  Sept.  1862, 
163,498.  Earl  of  Derby,  Dec.  2,  1862. 

220.  Denmark. — Earl  Russell  recommends  the  gov- 
ernment to  give  to  Holstein  and  Lauenburg 
all  that  the  Germanic  confederation  desire  for 
them,  and  to  give  self-government  to  Schles- 
wig, Sept.  24,  1862. 

M.  Hall,  the  Danish  minister,  declines  to  accede ; 
stating  that  to  do  so  would  imperil  the  exist- 
ence of  the  monarchy  itself,  Nov.  19,  1862. 

Heir  to  the  throne : Prince  Frederic  Ferdinand, 
born  Nov.  22,  1792,  uncle  of  the  king.  He 
has  no  issue.  By  law  of  July  31,  1853,  prince 
Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein  was  made  the 
next  heir. 

230.  Drama. — ^schylus  introduced  suitable  dresses 
and  a stage,  about  486  b.c. 

257.  England.  — Princess  Alexandra  of  Denmark 
(the  future  princess  of  Wales)  visits  the  queen 
at  Osborne,  Nov.  5-27,  1862. 

Remains  of  the  prince-consort  transferred  to 
the  mausoleum  at  Frogmore,  Dec.  18,  1862. 

270.  Exhibition  of  1862  finally  closed  on  Nov.  15, 
1862. 

277.  Fires. — Messrs.  Price’s  oil-mills,  Blackfriars, 
burnt  down  ; great  loss  of  property  but  no 
lives  lost,  Nov.  20,  1862. 

289.  France.  — M.  Gros  becomes  ambassador  at 
London  in  the  room  of  the  comte  deFlahault, 
resigned,  Nov.  18,  1862. 

Serjeant  Glover  brings  an  action  in  the  court 
of  Queen’s  Bench  against  the  comte  de  Per- 
signy  and  M.  Billault,  claiming  14,000b  for 
subsidising  the  Morning  Chronicle  and  other 
newspapers,  Nov.  22,  1862. 

The  emperor  inaugurates  Boulevard  Prince 
Eugene,  Paris,  Dec.  7,  1862. 

312.  Gloucester. — Bishop  Thomson  to  be  translated 
to  York  : Dr.  Charles  J.  Elhcott  nominated 
his  successor,  Dec.  1862. 

320.  Greece.  — General  submission  to  the  provisional 
government,  Oct.  31,  1862. 

Great  demonstrations  in  favour  of  prince  Alfred, 
who  is  proclaimed  king  at  Lamia  in  Phthiotis, 
Nov.  22  ; great  excitement  in  his  favour  at 
Athens,  Nov.  23,  1862. 

Rumoured  cession  of  the  Ionian  isles  to  Greece  ; 
and  proposal  of  king  Ferdinand  of  Portugal 
as  king,  Dec.  1862. 
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324.  Gueux  (Beggars)  presented  their  petition  for 
abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  April  5,  1566. 

337.  Hesse,  note. — Diet  adjourns  sine  die:  the  mi- 
nistry dismissed,  but  rein.stated,  Nov.  27, 1862. 

347.  Hungary.— Declaration  of  amnesty  to  politieal 
offenders  and  cessation  of  prosecutions,  Nov. 
19,  1862. 

353.  India. — King  of  Delhi  dies  at  Rangoon,  Nov.  n, 
1862. 

371.  Italy. — Sharp  reply  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys 
to  Durando’s  note.  Get.  8,  1862. 

State  of  siege  in  Naples  and  Sicily  abolished, 
Oct.  17,  1862. 

Disorderly  encounter  between  Italian  and 
Austrian  troops  on  the  banks  of  the  Po, 
Nov.  I,  1862. 

Father  Passaglio  and  io,ooo  (out  of  80,000) 
Italian  priests  sign  a deelaration  against  the 
temporal  authority  of  the  pope,  Nov.  1862. 

Garibaldi  removed  to  Pisa,  Nov.  9,  ; the  ball 
extracted  from  his  foot  by  Dr.  Zanetti, 
Nov.  23,  1862. 

Meeting  of  parliament : determined  opposition 
to  Rattazzi's  ministry,  Nov.  18 ; he  resigns, 
Nov.  30,  1862 

New  ministry  formed,  with  Farini  as  president 
of  the  council,  Dec.  8,  1862. 

It  declines  further  negotiations  with  France  on 
the  Roman  question,  Dec.  18,  1862. 

374-  Japan. — Mr.  Robertson  murdered,  and  his  com- 
panions cruelly  assailed,  by  a Japanese  noble 
and  bis  suite.  Sept.  14,  1862. 

379.  Joint-Stock  Companies. — An  important  act  for 
the  incorporation,  regulation,  and  winding- 
up  of  trading  companies  and  other  associations 
was  passed  in  1862. 

405.  Liegnitz.— See  Pfaffendorf. 

428.  Magistrates.— See  Justices  and  Police. 

433.  Manchester. — Great  county  meeting : 130,000b 
subscribed  to  the  Lancashire  Relief  fund 
Dec.  2,  1862. 

450.  Mexico.— Ortega  takes  the  command  of  the 
Mexican  army,  about  Oct.  19,  1862. 

450.  Microscopes. — Benjamin  Martin  invented  and 
sold  pocket  microscopes  about  1740. 

501.  Oxygen  Gas  Company  announced  : its  object  is 
the  application  of  oxygen  to  the  production 
of  perfect  combustion  in  lamps,  stoves,  fur- 
naces, &c.,  Dec.  1862. 

569.  Quinine. — The  cinchona  plant  largely  planted 
in  the  Neilgheny  hiUs  in  1861,  was  greatly 
thriving  in  Oct.  1862. 

590.  Roumania,  the  name  assumed  by  the  Danubian 
principalities,  on  Dec.  23,  1861,  when  their 
union  was  proclaimed  at  Bucharest  and  Jassy. 

595.  Russia.  Trade  tax  bill  introduced;  admitting 
foreigners  to  merchants’  guilds,  &c.,  Nov.  26, 
1862. 

657.  Switzerland. — Treaty  with  France  settles  the 
question  of  the  Valley  of  Dappes  by  mutual 
cession  of  territory  : no  military  works  to  be 
constructed  on  territory  ceded : signed  Dec.  8, 
1862. 

669.  Theatres.  — Death  of  Sheridan  Knowles, 
Nov.  30,  i86h 

673.  Times.— T.  Barnes  (editor)  died,  1841. 


THE  END. 
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